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Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  at  Geneva 
Recesses  Until  July  13 


Folloioing  is  a  statement  issued  on  June  19  at 
Geneva  by  the  British,  French,  and  U.S.  delega- 
tions to  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,  to- 
gether with  a  four-power  communique  of  June  20, 
z  Department  statement  of  June  20,  and  a  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  Herter  upon  his  return 
lo  Washington  on  June  21.1 


WESTERN  STATEMENT,  JUNE  19 

Press  release  446  dated  June  20 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have  examined 
the  statement  made  to  them  this  afternoon  by  Mr. 
Gromyko.  This  statement  was  clearly  timed  to 
coincide  with  Mr.  Khrushchev's  speech  today 2  in 
which  the  Western  proposals  of  June  16  s  were 
characterized  as  "groundless  and  unacceptable". 
Mr.  Gromyko's  statement  does  not  differ  in  any 
important  aspects  from  the  Soviet  proposal  of 
June  9  on  which  the  Western  Ministers  clearly 
expressed  their  views  in  the  meetings  of  June  10 
and  12. 

Although  the  latest  Soviet  statement  extends 
the  time  limit  of  the  proposed  agreement  from  one 
year  to  a  year  and  a  half,  it  reserves  to  the  Soviet 
Union  freedom  of  unilateral  action  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period.  Moreover  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
the  Soviet  intention  that  the  Western  Powers  upon 
signing  such  an  agreement  would  acquiesce  in  the 
liquidation   of   their   rights   in   Berlin   and   the 


'For  statements  made  by  Secretary  Herter  at  the 
Geneva  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,  see  Bulletin  of 
June  1,  1959,  p.  775 ;  June  8,  1959,  p.  819 ;  June  15,  1959, 
p.  859 ;  and  June  29, 1959,  p.  943. 

*  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  discussed  the  Ge- 
neva meeting  in  an  address  made  at  Moscow  on  June  19 
luring  a  reception  for  a  visiting  East  German  delegation. 

*  Xot  printed  here. 


abandonment  of  their  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  provision  for  a  resump- 
tion of  the  consideration  of  the  Berlin  question 
by  the  Four  Powers  during  or  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  a  half  period.  But  if  no  agreement  has 
been  reached  in  the  meantime  the  Western  Powers 
would  enter  into  any  negotiation  at  the  end  of  that 
period  without  any  rights  at  all  so  far  as  Berlin 
or  the  access  to  it  were  concerned. 

In  the  light  of  these  fundamental  objections  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  have  concluded  that 
the  latest  Soviet  statement  constitutes  no  change 
in  the  previous  Soviet  position.  They  consider 
that  in  the  circumstances  the  wise  course  is  to 
recess  the  conference  for  a  period.  They  ac- 
cordingly suggest  that  the  next  meeting  be  post- 
poned until  July  13.  This  interval  would  give 
the  Soviet  Government  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  Western  proposals  further.  It 
would  give  the  Western  Governments  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  position  in  relation  in  par- 
ticular to  Mr.  Khrushchev's  statement  of  today 
and  its  connection  with  the  future  course  of 
negotiations. 


FOUR-POWER  COMMUNIQUE,  JUNE  20 

Press  release  448  dated  June  20 

At  the  Conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  in 
Geneva  which  began  on  May  11,  a  broad  exchange 
of  views  took  place  between  the  participants  on 
the  subjects  under  discussion. 

The  Ministers  believe  that  further  discussion 
and  negotiations  are  necessary. 

The  Ministers  agreed  to  recess  and  to  resume 
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the  work  of  the  Conference  in  Geneva  on  July 
13,  1959. 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT,  JUNE  20 

Press  release  447  dated  June  20 

The  United  States  together  with  its  allies  has 
been  engaged  during  the  past  several  weeks  in 
conversations  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
at  Geneva  in  a  serious  effort  to  achieve  peaceful 
solutions  of  problems  relating  to  Berlin  and  Ger- 
many. These  conversations  are  now  recessed. 
The  circumstances  relating  to  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  work  of  the  conference  were  ex- 
plained in  the  statement  issued  by  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  and  the  British  and  French  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Geneva  yesterday.  It  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  emphasize  in  this  connection  that 
throughout  these  talks,  as  will  be  true  of  the 
talks  when  they  resume,  the  United  States  has 
constantly  borne  in  mind  the  difficult  position  of 
the  courageous  people  of  West  Berlin.  Our  re- 
sponsibility to  them  has  been  and  will  remain 
our  primary  consideration.  The  United  States 
Government  believes  they  share  our  confidence 
that  with  patience  and  determination  we  shall  find 
solutions  which  will  safeguard  their  security  and 
welfare. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER,  JUNE  21 

Press  release  449  dated  June  21 

I  return  from  the  recessed  Foreign  Ministers 
Conference  with  regret  that  no  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  despite  the  unceas- 
ing efforts  of  the  Western  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  Western  Powers  offered  far-reaching  pro- 
posals on  German  reunification  and  European  se- 
curity and  put  forward  reasonable  offers  to  reach 
an  interim  agreement  on  West  Berlin  pending 
German  reunification. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  clearly  revealed 
that  its  true  desire  is  to  absorb  West  Berlin  into 
East  Germany  and  to  keep  Germany  divided  until 
it  can  be  brought  under  Soviet  influence. 

In  all  the  discussions  my  Western  colleagues 
and  I  had  foremost  in  mind  the  freedom  of  the 
more  than  2  million  people  of  West  Berlin.     We 


were  determined,  and  remain  determined,  to  make 
no  arrangement  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
would  undermine  that  freedom. 

When  the  conference  resumes,  the  Western  For- 
eign Ministers  will  be  ready,  as  before,  to  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith  but  resolved,  as  before,  to  stand 
firm  on  rights  and  principles. 

The  unfailing  unity  displayed  by  the  Western 
Powers  at  Geneva  was  an  outstanding  feature  of 
the  conference.  It  gives  me  confidence  that  we 
can  continue  to  face  the  problems  ahead  with 
patience  and  firmness. 


Secretary  Herter  Notes  Anniversary 
of  East  German  Uprising 

Folloioing  is  an  exchange  of  messages  between 
Secretary  Herter  and  Chancellor  Konrad  Aden- 
auer on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
June  17, 1953,  uprising  in  East  Germany. 

Secretary  Herter  to  Chancellor  Adenauer,  June  16 

Press  release  434  dated  June  17 

As  you  and  your  compatriots  again  honor  the 
courageous  stand  of  the  captive  people  of  East 
Germany  against  oppression,  I  send  cordial  greet- 
ings on  behalf  of  the  American  people.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  tragic  division  of  Germany 
may  soon  come  to  an  end  so  that  throughout  a 
united  country  it  will  be  possible  for  all  Germans 
to  exercise  the  natural  right  of  free  men  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs. 

Chancellor  Adenauer  to  Secretary  Herter,  June  19 

Press  release  445  dated  June  19 

I  have  received  with  deep  emotion  your  telegram  of 
16  June  in  which,  in  the  name  of  the  American  people, 
you  send  greetings  to  me  and  to  the  German  people  on 
the  anniversary  of  June  17.  I  hope  with  you  that,  despite 
all  present  difficulties,  the  tragic  division  of  Germany  will 
soon  come  to  an  end  and  that  we  Germans  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West  can  determine  our  own  lives  in  peace 
and  liberty.  To  the  American  people  as  the  most  im- 
portant fighters  for  freedom,  to  whom  the  right  of  free 
men  to  determine  their  own  affairs  is  the  basis  of  demo- 
cratic living,  I  send,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  German 
people,  heartfelt  greetings. 
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Trends  and  Portents  in  the  Far  East 


by  Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 


During  the  past  6*4  years  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  accompanying  many  Far  Eastern  dignitaries  to 
this  platform.  I  am  always  proud  to  do  so.  Na- 
tional Press  Club  luncheons  exemplify  in  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  impressive  way  one  of 
the  basic  freedoms  of  American  life.  Freedom 
of  the  press  is  no  doubt  abused  at  times  as  all  of 
our  other  freedoms  are  abused,  but,  more  im- 
portantly, it  is  an  essential  foundation  stone  of 
the  kind  of  democracy  which  we  are  struggling 
to  preserve  in  the  world  today.  I  am  greatly 
honored  to  be  your  guest. 

A  member  of  my  staff  once  mentioned  to  me 
that  I  was  accused  by  some  critics  as  being  a  Sino- 
centric.  At  first  thought  I  considered  the  ac- 
cusation unjust.  On  second  thought  I  was  un- 
prepared to  challenge  it.  If  the  map  of  the  Far 
East  is  Sinocentric,  surely  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Far  East  could  be  excused  for 
being  the  same,  particularly  since  the  bulk  of  the 
population  in  the  Far  East  is  Chinese  and  it  is  the 
Chinese  Communists  who  pose  the  principal 
threat  to  everyone  else  in  the  area.  Whether  or 
not  communism  is  long  fastened  on  the  Chinese 
people  is  of  direct  consequence  to  all  of  Asia,  to 
you  and  to  me  and  to  all  the  generations  that  fol- 
low us. 

Lenin  once  remarked  that  London  and  New 
York  would  fall  on  the  Yangtze  River  under  the 
assault  of  communism.  He  recognized  that  con- 
ditions were  developing  in  the  Far  East  which 
made  it  peculiarly  susceptible  to  Communist  dom- 
ination :  the  destitution  of  the  masses,  the  collapse 
of  law  and  order,  and  the  great  upsurge  of  anti- 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Press  Club  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  June  16  (press  release  431). 


colonialism  and  nationalism  which  he  hoped  to 
convert  into  a  Communist  tide  against  the  free 
world.  These  were  among  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  Asia  at  the  time  of  the  Communist  seizure 
of  mainland  China  in  the  tragic  aftermath  of 
World  War  II.  With  the  seizure  of  the  great 
landmass  of  China  with  its  600  million  people — 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  population — the  Com- 
munist imperialists  gained  a  huge  central  base  of 
operations  for  encroaching  upon  neighboring 
territories. 

Around  the  central  Red  mass  of  mainland  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  the  free  countries  of  the  Far 
East  are  for  the  most  part  narrowly  distributed. 
These  countries  lack  common  ties.  Almost  all  of 
these,  including  all  the  bordering  countries,  have 
gained  independence  since  1945.  In  general  this 
means  that  they  lack  experience  in  national  ad- 
ministration and  that  new  national  democratic 
institutions  require  more  time  for  driving  down 
their  roots  and  acquiring  greater  permanency. 

Above  all,  the  new  nations  of  Asia  are  seeking 
to  consolidate  their  new-found  independence  and 
achieve  economic  growth  and  general  advance- 
ment in  the  face  of  a  Sino-Soviet  foe  which  dis- 
poses not  only  of  enormous  military  power  but 
also  of  a  highly  organized  Communist  subversive 
apparatus  permeating  the  free  world.  The  Com- 
munists make  much  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  transformed  in  the  space  of  40  years 
from  a  relatively  backward  country  to  a  modern 
industrial  giant. 

A  Turning  of  the  Tide 

In  the  face  of  all  these  threats  and  opportuni- 
ties for  communism  in  Asia  it  seems  almost  a 
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miracle  that  the  whole  area  is  not  today  under 
Communist  rule.  However,  a  turning  of  the  tide 
occurred  some  time  after  1950  largely  as  a  result 
of  our  reaction  to  the  Korean  aggression,  which 
eventually  curbed  the  Red  forward  surge  and  re- 
sulted in  a  strengthening  of  the  free  countries  of 
the  Far  East.  Today  the  free  Far  Eastern  coun- 
tries are  far  more  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
Communist  threat  and,  with  every  passing  year, 
are  better  equipped  to  meet  that  threat. 

Contrast  the  decay,  the  banditry,  the  insur- 
gency, and  all  the  discouragements  that  character- 
ized the  Far  Eastern  scene  up  to  1954  with  what 
we  see  today  and  you  will  see  the  true  measure  of 
progress  that  has  occurred  in  this  area  of  the 
world.     Overt  Communist  aggression  in  Korea 
and  Indochina  has  been  stopped.    Insurgency  has 
been  wiped  out  in  the  Philippines  and  almost  en- 
tirely eradicated  in  Malaya.    Not  one  square,  inch 
of  additional  Far  East  territory  has  been  taken  by 
the  Communists  since  1954  with  the  exception  of 
the  Tachen  Islands,  which  were  voluntarily  relin- 
quished   in    early    1955.    The   Governments    of 
Burma  and  Indonesia  are  making  progress  in 
bringing   about  order   and   stability.     Although 
Laos  and  Viet-Nam  still  face  problems  of  con- 
solidating internal  security,  the  present  scene  con- 
trasts sharply  with  that  of  4  or  5  years  ago,  when 
it  was  widely  forecast  that  these  countries  might 
slip  under  Communist  rule.    The  Government  of 
free  China  has  brought  about  stability  and  im- 
proved conditions  of  life  on  Taiwan  which  stand 
in  bright  contrast  to  those  on  mainland  China. 
Japan  is  now  one  of  the  four  great  industrial  com- 
plexes of  the  world,  thanks  to  its  energetic,  in- 
dustrious people,  who  are  also  making  a  hearten- 
ing contribution  to  the  economic  development  of 
Southeast  Asia  through  reparations,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  other  programs  totaling  some  $2 
billion. 

I  use  the  term  "miracle"  in  describing  this  great 
transformation  from  chaos  and  impending  disas- 
ter to  relative  security  and  stability.  But  it  was 
and  remains  a  manmade  miracle.  These  things 
don't  just,  happen.  They  require  courageous  lead- 
ers and  people  who  have  the  will  and  dedication 
to  make  the  enormous  sacrifices  involved  in  gain- 
ing and  preserving  their  cherished  freedom.  Our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  Far  East  have  these 
qualifies. 


U.S.  Responsibility  in  Far  East 

But  they  could  not  have  done  and  cannot  now 
do  these  things  alone,  unaided.  They  need  out- 
side economic  and  military  support,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  they,  who  set  such  store  by  national 
independence  and  human  advancement,  should 
turn  to  the  United  States  for  assistance.  We,  for 
our  part,  help  free  Far  Eastern  nations  because 
we  understand  and  sympathize  with  their  desires 
for  economic  progress  and  political  freedom.  We 
and  other  free  countries  benefit  from  their  ad- 
vancement. We  know  that  our  failure  to  help 
them  adequately  in  these  critical  years  would 
mean  the  disappearance  of  free,  independent  gov- 
ernments in  the  Far  East  and  probably  the  even- 
tual loss  of  a  free  America.  Our  policy  is  just 
that  realistic. 

When  I  travel  about  the  Far  East  I  am  con- 
tinually struck  by  the  tremendous  responsibility 
which  our  country  has  assumed  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe  where  other  nations'  inde- 
pendence is  so  immediately  dependent  upon  us. 
We  have  close  relations  with  every  one  of  the  free 
countries  of  the  area,  and,  even  though  some  of 
them  are  not  allies,  I  think  we  can  say  with  real- 
istic modesty  that  free  Far  Eastern  governments 
look  to  the  United  States  as  the  main  counter- 
poise to  Communist  expansion.  They  know  that 
if  it  were  not  for  a  strong  United  States  military 
establishment,  including  our  armed  forces  widely 
deployed  across  the  Pacific,  the  way  would  be  wide 
open  for  Communist  aggression.  What  is  more 
significant,  the  Communists  know  this  too. 

Equally  important  is  the  assistance  we  are  sup- 
plying to  these  countries  to  consolidate  and  pro- 
tect their  independence.  The  1.8  million  free  Far 
Eastern  forces  which  we  are  helping  to  support 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  deterrence  of 
war — especially  limited  wars,  probes,  and  infiltra- 
tion. If,  as  many  forecast,  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nist military  aggression  is  likely  to  shift  in  the 
direction  of  subtler  and  more  ambiguous  local 
thrusts  and  if  our  capabilities  continue  to  be 
directed  toward  larger  war  situations,  then  our 
allies  in  the  Far  East  become  increasingly  im- 
portant in  complementing  our  capabilities  and  in 
thereby  establishing  a  sound,  overall,  balanced 
free- world  security  posture  capable  of  meeting  all 
types  of  challenges. 
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Yet  no  amount  of  weapons  can  make  a  country 
strong  if  it  is  internally  weak.  Largely  for  this 
reason  the  United  States  has  a  broad  range  of  pro- 
grams for  helping  our  Asian  friends:  loans  for 
development  projects,  technical  assistance,  ex- 
change programs,  encouragement  of  private  in- 
vestment, trade  promotion,  and  so  forth. 

I  agree  with  those  who  urge  that  we  should 
do  more  to  assist  in  the  economic  development  of 
Asian  nations,  but  this  must  not  be  at  the  sacrifice 
of  those  levels  of  military  assistance  which  are  re- 
quired to  deter  aggression,  maintain  internal  se- 
curity, and  promote  an  atmosphere  of  confidence. 
Without  this  security,  economic  development  will 
not  be  possible.  Our  general  aim  could  be  de- 
scribed in  these  terms :  It  is  to  help  free  Asians  be 
their  true  selves  and  to  do  it  so  successfully  that 
they  will  not  listen  to,  or  have  to  give  in  to,  any- 
one who  suggests  that  they  be  something  else. 

Mounting  Asian  Revulsion  Against  Communism 

Today  there  is  far  less  inclination  for  them  to 
be  something  else.  At  one  time  not  so  long  ago 
communism  seemed  a  plausible  ideal  to  many  of 
the  Asian  intelligentsia  who  naively  saw  com- 
munism as  a  means  for  achieving  social  justice 
and  as  a  shortcut  to  national  advancement.  Some 
of  these  intelligentsia  also  regarded  Chinese  com- 
munism as  different  from  Moscow's  communism — ■ 
as  something  more  Chinese  than  Communist. 

Each  passing  day  disabuses  more  Asians  of 
these  notions.  Communism  has  been  on  display 
before  Asia  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  unfold 
its  true  implications,  as  against  its  tempting  but 
false  promises.  No  free  Far  East  country  wants 
Communist  solutions. 

This  was  the  principal  conclusion  reached  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  the  Philippines  of  all  our  Am- 
bassadors assigned  to  the  Far  East.  It  was  their 
dominant  impression  that  events  of  the  past  year 
have,  as  never  before,  served  to  open  the  eyes  of 
Asia  to  the  methods  and  purposes  of  Communist 
imperialism.  They  referred  in  particular  to 
Asian  reactions  to  the  Chinese  Communists'  rape 
of  Tibet  and  to  the  brutal,  oppressive  commune 
system  which  is  attempting  to  transform  the  great 
Chinese  people,  who  have  made  such  notable  con- 
tributions to  the  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of 
the  world,  into  unthinking  slaves  responsive  only 
to  the  dictates  of  their  Communist  masters. 

Furthermore,  this  Asian  revulsion  against  the 
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appalling  destruction  of  human  values  inherent 
in  the  commune  system  coincided  with  emerging 
evidence  that  the  Chinese  Communist  "great  leap 
forward"  is  requiring  many  creeps  backward. 
Economic  gains  boasted  by  the  Communists  are 
grossly  inflated.  Failures  resulting  from  poor 
planning  and  resultant  dislocations  and  bottle- 
necks have  deepened  the  misery  of  the  people. 
The  Chinese  mainland  is  now  in  the  grip  of  a 
critical  food  shortage,  and  the  backyard  pig-iron 
furnaces,  which  were  a  great  feature  of  Peiping's 
propaganda  last  year,  have  literally  backfired. 
Thus  the  Chinese  Communists  cannot  even  claim 
material  benefits  for  the  Chinese  people  as  a  justi- 
fication for  the  communes  and  other  totally 
repressive  measures. 

The  recent  attack  last  year  on  the  offshore  is- 
lands, Communist  trade  warfare  tactics  in  South- 
east Asia  and  against  Japan,  interference  in  free 
nations'  elections,  subversion  through  local  Com- 
munist parties  and  through  Sino-Soviet  bloc  dip- 
lomatic missions  complete  the  reasons  for  this 
mounting  Asian  revulsion  against  communism. 
Probably  the  most  powerful  generic  influences  at 
work  in  Asia  today  in  counteracting  Communist 
advances  are  nationalism  and  the  acts  of  com- 
munism itself,  which  are  manifestly  in  opposition 
to  nationalist  aspirations. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  easy  for  the  Far  Eastern 
peoples  to  stand  up  resolutely  against  their  pow- 
erful Communist  neighbor.  We  must  remember 
how  exposed  is  their  position,  narrowly  rimming 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  If  we  weaken,  if  we  do  not 
stand  firm,  if  we  start  talking  about  withdrawing 
support  from  any  of  the  free  nations,  then  they 
may  well  feel  compelled  to  reevaluate  their  foreign 
policy  positions  accordingly. 

Taiwan  Strait  Crisis 

Last  summer  and  autumn  our  country  was  put 
to  the  acid  test.  On  August  23  an  all-out  artil- 
lery bombardment  was  loosed  on  the  little  island 
of  Quemoy.  This  was  accompanied  by  Chinese 
Communist  statements  and  actions  which  made  it 
clear  that  the  attack  was  directed  toward  the 
seizure  of  Taiwan,  for  the  defense  of  which  the 
United  States  has  an  explicit  commitment  under 
the  terms  of  our  mutual  defense  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  China.  Even  though  the  object  in 
dispute  seemed  to  be  distant  small  islands  which 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  had 


never  heard  of  and  which  were  widely  described 
at  the  time  as  not  worth  the  life  of  one  American 
boy,  I  am  proud,  as  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  are  proud,  that  our  country  stood  by  its 
ally,  the  Eepublic  of  China.  We  provided  free 
China  with  vital  equipment  and  other  assistance 
and,  by  all  our  actions,  made  it  unmistakably  clear 
to  the  Communists  that  the  United  States  would 
stand  by  its  ally.  We  thereby  discouraged  the 
pursuit  of  the  attack  and  gave  no  grounds  for 
enemy  miscalculation.  Ultimately  the  situation 
eased  off. 

I  would  like  to  add  parenthetically  that  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  have  served  more  than 
6  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles.  The 
world  has  come  to  appreciate  the  towering  stature, 
courage,  and  wisdom  of  this  great  man  who,  in 
the  cruel  exigencies  of  crises,  seemed  to  me  to  be 
at  his  very  finest.  He  richly  deserves  the  honor 
the  free  world  confers  upon  him. 

The  cooperative  action  of  the  United  States 
and  of  its  ally,  the  Republic  of  China,  in  the  Tai- 
wan Strait  crisis  has  had  a  salutary  impact  upon 
the  Far  East  scene.  It  clearly  shows  that  the 
United  States  will  support  its  friends  in  their 
hour  of  need.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
could  rapidly  mobilize  for  action  halfway  round 
the  world  was  also  widely  noted. 

Had  the  United  States  fallen  back  in  the  face 
of  Peiping's  aggressive  effort  against  Quemoy  and 
Taiwan,  or  in  the  face  of  Khrushchev's  blustering 
threats  which  accompanied  that  aggressive  effort, 
that  would  have  confirmed  Sino-Soviet  bloc  rulers 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  threaten 
anywhere  and  to  compel  fallbacks  everywhere. 
Clearly  it  is  better  to  meet  Communist  probings 
at  the  outset  rather  than  later  on,  when  friends  are 
apt  to  get  discouraged  and  enemies  overconfident 
and  miscalculating. 

Question  of  Recognition  of  Red  China 

What  I  have  said  about  our  responsibility  to- 
ward our  friends  and  firmness  toward  our  foes 
applies  directly  to  the  question  of  nonrecognition 
of  the  Peiping  regime  and  opposing  its  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations.  Some  people  argue 
that  recognition  and  U.N.  seating  would  induce 
Peiping  to  be  a  less  aggressive,  less  hostile  mem- 
ber of  the  international  community.  However, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  long  record  of  Communist 
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Chinese  actions,  depredations,  and  present  record 
of  intentions  that  would  support  such  a 
contention. 

Our  Government — your  Government — cannot 
overlook  realities.  Forty-five  free-world  coun- 
tries now  recognize  the  Republic  of  China.  Only 
22  free-world  countries  recognize  Red  China.  Of 
the  13  countries  of  the  Far  East,  only  3  recognize 
Red  China.  We  can  see  our  recognition  of  Red 
China,  which  would  surely  be  followed  by  that 
of  almost  all  other  free-world  countries,  as  offer- 
ing Peiping  expanded  opportunities  for  subver- 
sion. We  can  see  Communist  China  using  the 
U.N.  for  the  dissemination  of  bitter  propaganda 
and  for  the  disrupting  of  an  organization  which 
has  difficulties  enough  in  being  constructive.  We 
can  see  this  turn  of  events  as  bringing  about  the 
downfall  of  free  China  with  all  that  that  would 
imply  militarily  and  politically  to  the  security  of 
the  free- world  position  in  Asia.  We  can  see  such 
a  development  as  confirming  Peiping  in  its  belief 
in  the  effectiveness  of  its  current  policies  and  tac- 
tics. For  my  part  I  can  well  imagine  how  other 
countries  on  the  sidelines,  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  support  and  widely  interpreting  the 
implications  of  our  every  move,  would  read  such 
a  shift  in  United  States  policy.  What  I  cannot 
see  on  balance  is  any  good  coming  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  other 
free- world  nation. 

Then  there  is  the  school  of  thought  which, 
while  rejecting  United  States  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China,  holds  that  we  have  not  really  at-  , 
tempted  to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists or  to  get  them  to  mend  their  ways.  Such  a 
contention  overlooks  many  things.  In  the  first 
place  it  suggests  failure  to  take  into  account  the 
fanatical  devotion  of  the  Peiping  regime  to  its  ob- 
jective of  taking  over  Asia.  The  Communists  do 
not  enter  negotiations  with  us  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing: solutions  to  differences.  From  their  stand- 
point  there  is  no  solution  to  the  differences  be- 
tween our  system  and  theirs,  except  their  winning 
the  final  victory.  To  them  negotiations  with  us 
are  a  kind  of  warfare  to  be  waged  in  the  inter- 
vals between  real  wars.  They  regard  any  conces- 
sions on  our  part  as  either  a  sign  of  weakness  or 
a  sly  trick. 

As  Liu  Shao-chi  once  said,  "All  gestures  of  for 
eign  imperialists  must  ...  be  viewed  with  sus 
picion."     The  Communists  themselves  make  no 
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concessions  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  and  then 
they  do  so  only  as  an  expedient  and  temporary  re- 
treat in  the  continuing  battle  with  the  enemy. 
Also  we  must  not  forget  that  Communist  ideology 
causes  the  Chinese  Communists  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  moral  standard  applying  to  themselves 
and  ourselves  alike.  For  them  what  is  "right"  is 
what  serves  the  interests  of  international  com- 
munism ;  what  serves  free-world  interests  is  auto- 
matically "wrong."  Thus  under  the  warped 
Communist  logic  it  can  be  "right"  to  break  a 
pledge  as  soon  as  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

Negotiating  With  the  Chinese  Communists 

This  is  the  lesson  we  have  learned  through  hard 
experience.  We  have  been  negotiating  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  for  several  years — at  Pan- 
munjom,  in  the  Korean  and  Indochina  conference 
at  Geneva  in  1954,  and  in  the  ambassadorial  talks 
at  Geneva  and  Warsaw.  We  will  continue  to  ne- 
gotiate with  them  whenever  that  might  serve  a 
useful  purpose. 

The  story  of  Panmunjom  is  well  known.  After 
2  years  of  hard  negotiation  an  armistice  agree- 
ment was  finally  signed.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry 
on  the  document  before  the  Communists  began  to 
violate  it.  The  same  was  true  of  their  perform- 
ance after  signing  the  Geneva  accords  on 
Indochina. 

In  the  89  ambassadorial  talks,  which  are  still 
continuing,  we  have  attempted  to  negotiate  with 
the  Chinese  Communists  on  various  issues  en- 
venoming our  relations.  They  have  shown  no  dis- 
position whatever  to  settle  these  issues.  Instead 
they  have  consistently  taken  an  intransigent  all- 
or-nothing  stand.  They  have  rejected  every  for- 
mula we  have  proposed  to  reduce  tension  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait.  It  is  their  position  that  the  issue 
is  nonnegotiable  except  on  their  terms:  that  the 
United  States  get  out  of  Taiwan.  They  have  made 
it  clear  that  they  will  accept  no  solution  for  Tai- 
wan other  than  Communist  possession  of  it.  In- 
deed our  efforts  at  the  ambassadorial  talks  have 
produced  only  one  agreement,  the  one  proclaimed 
on  September  10, 1955,  in  which  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists pledged  to  release  "expeditiously"  our 
fellow  citizens  being  forcibly  held  on  the  main- 
land of  China.2    The  fact  that  today,  Sy2  years 


1  For  text  of  an  agreed  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  19, 1955,  p.  456. 


after  this  agreement  was  concluded,  there  are  still 
five  Americans  in  Chinese  Communist  jails  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  Peiping's  utter  lack  of  sincer- 
ity in  negotiating  with  us. 

What  the  Peiping  regime  is  interested  in  is 
capitulation  to  its  demands,  not  negotiations. 

I  would  therefore  remind  those  who  accuse  our 
Government  of  being  intransigent  in  its  attitude 
toward  Communist  China  that  it  is  the  Chinese 
Communists  who  are  standing  pat,  refusing  to 
negotiate  except  on  their  unilateral  terms.  If 
they  hold  out  long  enough,  they  feel,  the  conces- 
sions will  be  on  our  side,  not  theirs.  Evidence  of 
weakness  and  lack  of  determination  on  our  part 
can  only  reduce  the  chances  of  reaching  the  set- 
tlement of  cold- war  issues  which  we  all  seek. 

As  I  survey  the  general  trend  expressed  by  all 
the  many  significant  events  that  have  transpired 
in  the  Far  East  during  the  past  decade,  I  find 
much  that  offers  encouragement  and  justification 
for  the  continuation  of  the  basic  policies  and  pro- 
grams on  which  we  are  embarked.  While  con- 
tinuing to  make  creative  adjustments  to  a  chang- 
ing world,  our  policies  and  programs  are 
contributing  to  a  stronger  free  Asia — economi- 
cally, politically,  and  socially — and  all  that  is 
clearly  in  the  interests  of  free  men  everywhere. 

It  is  true  that  the  physical  power  of  Communist 
China  continues  to  grow,  but  it  is  wrought  at  a 
cruel  price  that  no  people,  having  the  power  of 
consent,  would  ever  choose  to  pay.  Communism 
is  a  tyranny  more  absolute  and  more  debasing 
of  human  nature  than  any  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Like  all  tyrannies,  it  is  at  war  with 
human  nature  itself.  I  am  therefore  persuaded 
that  it  will  eventually  fall,  but  hard  work,  steady 
hands,  wise  counsels,  infinite  patience,  and  un- 
flinching determination  are  required  within  the 
free  world  to  insure  that  its  collapse  comes  before 
it  engulfs  us  all  in  disaster. 

It  is  easy  to  give  in  to  one's  apprehensions  and 
to  become  fascinated  with  one's  own  mistakes. 
Yet  we  must  not  let  our  disappointments  and 
frustrations  with  seemingly  insoluble  problems 
take  their  toll  of  our  long-term  efforts  and  pro- 
grams in  international  affairs.  To  do  so  could  be 
disastrous.  The  United  States  has  no  reason  to 
be  discountenanced  by  its  record  in  world  affairs. 
It  has  every  reason  to  be  reassured  and  to  carry 
forward  resolutely  with  the  tasks  on  which  it  is 
now  embarked.  The  only  doubt  we  can  justi- 
fiably harbor  is  whether  we  are  doing  enough. 
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We  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  true  meaning 
of  those  basic  concepts  and  free  institutions  which 
made  our  country  great,  in  order  that  the  very 
success  of  our  great  experiment  may  not  lead  us 
to  an  unworthy,  affluent  indifference.  For  free- 
dom is  by  no  means  free.  It  must  not  only  be 
earned  but  continually  reearned.  Each  of  us 
bears  a  direct  responsibility  for  making  our  Na- 
tion worthy  of  the  trust  and  leadership  which  his- 
tory has  thrust  upon  it. 


Vice  President  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
Unveil  Friendship  Monument 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  17 
(press  release  436)  that  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  ac- 
companied by  the  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, will  visit  the  United  States  near  Massena, 
N.Y.,  on  June  27,  1959,  and  will  be  welcomed  by 
Vice  President  Nixon  in  the  name  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Queen  and  the  Vice 
President  will  take  part  in  a  ceremony  unveiling 
an  international  friendship  monument  at  the 
Canadian- American  boundary  which  bisects  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Power  Dam.  The  power  dam 
was  constructed  jointly  by  the  Power  Authority 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario.1 


U.S.  and  West  European  Nations 
Discuss  Shipping  Problems 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEETING 

Press  release  397  dated  June  5 

Representatives  of  nine  West  European  nations 
will  meet  with  U.S.  Government  officials  during 
the  week  beginning  June  8  to  discuss  shipping 
problems  of  mutual  interest.  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Dillon  will  welcome  the  opening  session 
in  the  Department's  main  conference  suite  at 
1770  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


'  For  an  announcement  of  the  ceremonies  marking  the 
opening  of  I  he  St..  Lawrence  Seaway,  in  which  President 
Elsenhower  is  participating,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  2,  1959, 
p.  29K;  for  an  announcement  of  plans  for  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  ai  Chicago,  III.,  OD  July  6,  see  ibid.,  June  29,  1959, 
p.  9">4. 
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The  purpose  of  these  informal  intergovern- 
mental talks  will  be  to  explore  whether  the  ship 
ping  policies  of  the  West  European  countries  and 
of  the  United  States  could  be  brought  into  closer 
harmony  without  impairing  either  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  United  States  in  shipping  matters  or 
the  common  economic  strength  of  the  West. 

The  European  nations  represented  will  be  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  govern- 
ments of  these  countries  jointly  approached  the 
Department  of  State  in  December  1958  and  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  it  would  be  in  the  common 
interest  to  have  an  informal  exchange  of  views  I 
among  government  officials  on  such  matters  as  the  i 
use  of  subsidies  and  cargo  preference  measures 
to  favor  national  flag  shipping  and  the  register- 
ing of  vessels  under  the  so-called  flags  of 
convenience. 

The  U.S.  delegation  will  be  headed  by  W.  T.  M. 
Beale,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  I 
Economic  Affairs,  and  will  include  John  J.  Allen,  j 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transporta-  I 
tion,  Perkins  McGuire,  Assistant  Secretary  of  | 
Defense,  and  Clarence  G.  Morse,  Federal  Mari- 
time Administrator. 

The  chief  delegates  of  the  other  countries  will 
be:  Belgium — H.  van  Cauwenberg,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  Embassy  of  Belgium;  Den- 
mark— Kjeld  Philip,  Minister  of  Commerce; 
France — Herve  Alphand,  Ambassador  E.  and  P. ; 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany — Franz  Krapf, 
Minister,  German  Embassy;  Italy — Manlio 
Brosio,  Ambassador  E.  and  P.;  Netherlands — 
J.  H.  van  Roijen,  Ambassador  E.  and  P.;  Nor- 
way— Arne  Skaug,  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Shipping;  Sweden — Gunnar  Jarring,  Ambas- 
sador E.  and  P. ;  United  Kingdom— Harold  Wat- 
kinson,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation. 


OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  ACTING  SECRETARY 
DILLON,  JUNE  8 

Press  release  422  dated  June  11 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  welcome  such 
a  distinguished  group  of  officials  representing  the 
maritime  interests  of  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Western  Europe  to  this  meeting  in  Washington 
to  discuss  merchant  shipping  policies. 
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We  are  looking  forward  with  great  interest  to 
hearing  a  fuller  explanation  of  your  views.  We 
realize  that,  to  date,  we  have  had  available  for 
study  only  the  summary  statements  which  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Netherlands  [J.  H.  van 
Roi jen]  has  given  to  us  on  your  behalf. 

These  are  to  be  informal  talks,  as  you  know, 
and  I  take  this  to  mean  that  we  all  Avish  to  have 
a  full  and  frank  exchange  of  views  and  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
there  are  significant  areas  of  agreement,  or  per- 
haps of  disagreement,  among  us  in  respect  of  mar- 
itime policies. 

The  10  nations  represented  around  this  table 
control  perhaps  70  percent  of  the  world's  ship- 
ping. Shipping  services  provide  an  important 
source  of  income  to  many  of  our  countries  and  are 
also  an  important  element  in  our  defense  plans.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  we  should  seek  to  im- 
prove our  understanding  of  each  other's  problems 
in  this  area  and  to  move  as  far  as  possible  toward 
a  closer  identity  of  views. 

The  purpose  of  these  talks,  we  have  agreed,  will 
be  "to  explore  whether  the  shipping  policies  of  the 
Western  European  countries  and  of  the  United 
States  could  be  brought  into  closer  harmony  with- 
out impairing  either  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
United  States  in  shipping  matters  or  the  common 
economic  strength  of  the  West." 

U.S.  Views  on  World  Shipping  Situation 

It  will,  I  hope,  be  helpful  if  I  outline  briefly 
the  view  which  my  Government  takes  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  world  shipping  and  the  basis  of 
our  United  States  shipping  policies. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say,  shortly,  concern- 
ing the  legitimate  needs  of  the  United  States  in 
shipping  matters,  since  this  is  one  of  the  factors 
governing  our  discussions.  But  first  there  are 
certain  observations  which  I  should  like  to  offer 
on  behalf  of  my  Government  with  regard  to  the 
common  economic  strength  of  the  West.  This  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  severe  depres- 
sion in  world  shipping  activity.  Clearly  this  is 
a  source  of  weakness  in  an  otherwise  generally 
strong  economic  situation  in  Western  Europe.  Its 
effects  are  especially  notable  in  those  countries 
which  are  most  dependent  upon  shipping  as  a 
source  of  employment  and  income. 

There  are  a  number  of  facts,  well  known  to  most 


of  us,  which  point  up  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. About  10  percent  of  the  world's  tonnage  is 
either  laid  up — some  12  million  deadweight  tons — 
or  underemployed.  Freight  rates  for  tramp  ship- 
ping are  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  level  in  early 
1957.  And  the  prices  for  older  secondhand  ton- 
nage have  declined  to  20  percent  and  even  10  per- 
cent of  the  level  of  2  years  ago.  Even  in  an 
industry  that  is  well  known  for  its  ups  and  downs, 
this  recent  experience  has  been  unusual.  There 
are  of  course  some  favorable  factors  in  the  situa- 
tion. Liner  services  have  been  less  affected  than 
the  tramp  trade.  And  orders  for  new  building, 
although  they  have  recently  declined  to  some  ex- 
tent, have  kept  world  shipbuilding  at  a  high  level. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  situation?  One 
explanation,  offered  chiefly  by  the  European  ship- 
ping industry,  is  that  the  growth  of  flag  discrim- 
ination and  the  existence  of  what  is  called  unfair 
competition  are  largely  responsible  for  the  diffi- 
culties which  face  the  industry  today.  Reference 
is  made  to  subsidy  policies  which  are  "uneco- 
nomic" and  to  the  use  of  the  so-called  flags  of 
convenience — the  "Panlibhon"  flags.  It  is  im- 
plied that  the  policies  followed  by  governments 
are  to  blame.  This  attitude  is  perhaps  under- 
standable. 

But  what  is  not  so  understandable,  at  least  to 
my  Government,  is  the  tendency  to  single  out  the 
shipping  policies  of  the  United  States  as  some- 
how particularly  responsible  for  the  worldwide 
problems  facing  the  shipping  industry  today.  I 
have  to  say  that,  in  my  view,  this  seems  quite 
unjustified.  It  may  even  be  harmful  if  it  leads 
people  in  the  shipping  industry  to  anticipate  and 
wait  for  some  change  in  United  States  policies  in 
the  hope  that  in  this  way  alone  their  position 
might  be  materially  improved. 

Rea9  Causes  of  Depression  in  Shipping  Industry 

The  real  causes  of  the  depressed  conditions  in 
the  shipping  industry  today  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  shipping  policies,  strictly  speaking, 
which  governments  have  adopted.  I  might  men- 
tion two  points: 

First,  we  can  identify  one  basic  cause  of  our 
difficulties  quite  simply :  More  tonnage,  and  more 
efficient  tonnage,  has  come  into  existence.  The  ex- 
tensive shipbuilding  programs  undertaken  during 
the  years  1953-56,  and  even  into  1957,  have  glutted 
the  shipping  market.    The  superior  efficiency  of 
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these  new  vessels  has  impaired  the  competitive 
position  of  older  vessels.  The  pressure  of  com- 
petition in  the  shipping  industry,  and  perhaps 
miscalculation  of  the  trends,  might  partly  ex- 
plain this  heavy  building  activity.  Government 
policies  encouraging  shipbuilding  without  com- 
pensating elimination  of  old  tonnage  and  tax  pol- 
icies which  tend  to  induce  investment  in  new 
building  have  undoubtedly  contributed  but  have 
not  been  the  prime  determinants. 

We  can  identify  a  second  cause  in  the  reduced 
availability  of  cargoes.  There  has  been  a  decline 
in  oceanborne  trade  or,  more  specifically,  a  decline 
in  abnormal  postwar  shipping  activities  which 
stemmed  from  needs  and  conditions  which  no 
longer  exist.  I  refer  to  the  Korean  war,  United 
States  Government  stockpiling  programs,  heavy 
petroleum  and  coal  shipments  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing the  Suez  crisis,  large  shipments  of  metal  scrap, 
unusual  grain  shipments  because  of  short  crops 
in  Europe,  and  so  forth. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  in  these  remarks  that 
government  policies  which  are  discriminatory  or 
restrictive  or  protectionist  are  not  important  or 
that  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  difficulties  fac- 
ing our  shipping  interests.  But  they  should  be 
viewed  in  perspective,  and  we  would  be  unwise 
to  regard  them  as  primary  causes  of  the  present 
serious  difficulties.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  funda- 
mental problem  is  one  of  low  rates  caused  by  a 
surplus  of  tonnage  relative  to  cargoes  available. 
If  you  agree  with  this  conclusion,  perhaps  you 
would  also  agree  that  the  most  useful  area  for 
action  is  to  find  means  which  might  lead  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  freight  market.  In  the  last  an- 
alysis we  are  presumably  more  concerned  to 
increase  income  from  shipping  than  to  seek  cor- 
rective actions  which  would  only  serve  to  redis- 
tribute the  available  traffic. 

U.S.  Needs  in  Shipping  Matters 

I  have  said  that  I  would  comment  on  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  United  States  in  shipping 
matters. 

I  might  begin  by  saying  that  the  United  States 
has  a  historical  background  as  a  maritime  coun- 
try, even  though  it  has  not  always  been  able  to 
maintain  a  position  as  a  major  maritime  power. 
Before  our  Civil  War  the  United  States  merchant 
marine,  then  composed  largely  of  wooden  sailing 


vessels,  was  a  close  second  to  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Because  of  our  vast  expansion  in  the  ' 
West  our  merchant  marine  was  at  low  ebb  for 
50  years.  However,  after  World  War  I,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  shipbuilding  program  of  that 
war,  the  United  States  began  to  work  toward  a 
suitable  measure  of  maritime  strength.  As  of 
now  the  ships  we  build  are  as  good  as  any  in 
the  world.    Only  in  quantity  are  we  lacking. 

I  doubt  if  anyone  would  question  the  fact  that 
a  country  with  a  total  annual  export  and  import    I 
commerce  by  water  of  approximately  250  million  j 
tons  should  have  a  merchant  marine  sufficient  to    i 
carry  at  least  a  substantial  part  of  that  commerce. 
Currently,  under  the  American  flag,  we  carry  only    | 
about  15  percent  of  this  total.    In  our  view  this  4 
does  not  assure  an  adequate  American-flag  trans- 
portation capability.    The  present  percentage  of 
trade  carried  in  American-flag  ships  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  "substantial  portion"  which  is 
specified  in  our  legislation. 

We  also  require  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
for  defense  purposes,  including  not  only  our  share 
of  NATO  obligations  but  necessary  capabilities 
in  case  of  non-NATO  emergencies,  such  as  Korea,. 
For  the  latter  we  must  have  ready  for  immediate 
use  a  satisfactory  number  of  vessels  in  operating 
status.  In  a  NATO  emergency  the  United  States 
must  also  have  a  shipbuilding  potential  sufficient 
to  allow  it  to  embark  upon  a  large-scale  ship- 
building program,  as  it  has  had  to  in  both  world 
wars.  Rapid  expansion  of  shipyards  can  only  be 
accomplished  if  the  yards  enjoy  a  reasonably 
stable  employment  in  peacetime.  The  support  of 
our  shipyards  in  peace  is  therefore  in  the  overall 
NATO  interest. 

Governmental  Support  Measures 

In  view  of  the  very  high  costs  of  operatingl 
American-flag  vessels,  our  merchant  fleet  cannot 
be  maintained  on  a  competitive  basis  without  gov- 
ernmental  support.    We  support  our   shipping 
and,  as  a  collateral,  our  shipbuilding  industries] 
in  several  ways.     One  is  the  protection  of  oui 
coastwise  trades,  a  policy  dating  back  to  18171 
In  foreign  commerce  we  follow  a  direct  subsidy  | 
policy  which  presently  is  applied  both  to  the  com 
struction  and  operation  of  selected  vessels.    Oui 
direct  operating  subsidy  policy  began  with  legis- 
lation adopted  in  1845,  which  expired  in  1858 
Subsidy  measures  were  adopted  to  a  limited  ex;: 
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Lent  again  after  the  Civil  War  and,  later,  in  the 
Ocean  Mail  Act  of  1891.  Later  still  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1928  was  passed,  providing  for  a 
Used  grant  subsidy  to  offset  the  higher  cost  of 
A.merican-flag  operation.  This  in  turn  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  which, 
is  amended,  is  still  in  force. 

In  the  1936  act,  as  you  know,  both  construction 
and  operating  differential  subsidies  were  author- 
ized. These  were  intended  to  do  no  more  than 
place  the  costs  of  American  shipowners  on  a  parity 
with  those  of  their  principal  competition.  In 
addition,  for  defense  purposes  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  empowered  to  require  certain  fea- 
tures unnecessary  for  commercial  operation  and 
representing  in  many  directions  a  burden  to  the 
shipowner,  for  the  inclusion  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment bore  the  excess  cost. 

The  principle  of  direct  subsidy,  as  I  have 
stated,  goes  back  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
The  requirement  that  our  merchant  ships  shall  be 
suitable  for  national  defense  purposes  has  been 
enunciated  in  all  of  our  major  shipping  legis- 
lation since  1916.  I  cite  a  little  of  the  historical 
background  because  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  believe  that  these  are  recent  developments  and 
therefore  in  some  way  responsible  for  the  reces- 
sion that  presently  afflicts  worldwide  shipping. 

In  addition  to  operating  subsidies,  which  are 
restricted  to  specific  liners  on  approved  routes, 
md  to  construction  subsidies  the  United  States 
employs  a  form  of  support  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  cargo  preference.  In  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  make  a  number  of  basic  points.  As 
you  know,  we  follow  a  policy  of  reserving  at 
least  50  percent  of  certain  cargoes  to  American- 
flag  ships,  but  this  applies  only  to  governmentally 
generated  shipments.  We  consider  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  acting  as  trustee  for 
the  people  and  has  a  proprietary  interest  in  such 
transactions. 

Cargo  preference  as  we  define  it,  therefore, 
differs  widely  from  flag  discrimination  in  the  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  term,  which  we  believe  prop- 
erly refers  to  government  measures  to  control  the 
routing  of  normal  commercial  cargoes  in  which 
that  government  has  no  proprietary  interest.  Our 
cargo- preference  statutes,  then,  apply  to  a  very 
limited  and  clearly  defined  class  of  cargoes  which 
would,  in  fact,  be  nonexistent  if  they  had  not 
been  generated  by  our  Government  under  specific 


programs  authorized  by  statute.  Even  with  re- 
spect to  these  cargoes,  which  account  for  less  than 
6  percent  of  our  total  trade,  we  do  not  require 
that  they  be  carried  entirely  in  American-flag 
ships  but  leave  a  substantial  share  open  to  for- 
eign flags. 

It  has  been  charged  that  flag  discrimination  as 
practiced  abroad  is  being  justified  by  reference  to 
the  cargo-preference  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Of  course  we  cannot  prevent  such  statements  be- 
ing made,  although  we  take  the  occasion  at  every 
opportunity  to  point  out  that  the  cases  are  not 
parallel.  Moreover,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that,  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  the  United  States  swept 
its  cargo-preference  legislation  off  the  books,  it 
would  not  alter  the  practices  of  other  govern- 
ments one  iota. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  final  word  on  the  matter 
of  cargo  preference.  As  you  know,  the  recipient 
of  our  assistance  is  often  a  government  or  a  gov- 
ernment entity,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  were 
it  not  for  our  cargo-preference  legislation,  it 
could  decide  to  route  these  cargoes  100  percent  by 
vessels  of  its  own  or  other  foreign  flags.  In  fact, 
this  is  what  actually  happened  25  years  ago  and 
led  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
100  percent  of  such  cargoes  should  move  on  Amer- 
ican-flag vessels  if  available.  I  believe  that,  if 
the  United  States  did  not  have  cargo-preference 
legislation  today,  we  would  And  that  very  little  of 
these  aid  cargoes  would  move  on  our  own  vessels. 

Flags  of  Convenience 

I  shall  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
the  so-called  flags  of  convenience,  which  we  pre- 
fer to  identify  as  the  "Panlibhon"  flags. 

Our  Government,  our  shipping  industry,  and 
our  maritime  unions  are  all  in  agreement  that 
if  it  were  practicable  we  would  prefer  to  have  a 
much  larger  merchant  marine  operating  under 
the  United  States  flag.  We  recognize,  however, 
that  for  many  years  this  has  not  been  practicable 
from  a  competitive  viewpoint  owing  to  the  lower 
costs  of  operation  possible  under  foreign  flags. 
Until  such  time  as  American-owned  ships,  now 
sailing  under  foreign  flags,  might  be  operated 
competitively  under  the  American  flag,  we  see  no 
alternative  but  to  continue  on  the  present  course. 

I  think  it  is  well  recognized,  although  it  may 
not  have  been  sufficiently  emphasized,  that  a  very 
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large  part  of  the  tonnage  owned  and  controlled 
by  American  citizens  under  Panamanian  and  Li- 
berian  flags,  and  under  other  foreign  flags  as  well, 
is  engaged  in  the  bulk  transportation  of  petroleum 
and  iron  ore,  raw  materials  which  are  vital  to  our 
economy.  During  and  after  World  War  II  there 
was  a  tremendous  increase  in  use  of  imported 
petroleum  products  in  the  United  States.  Even 
earlier,  the  major  steel  companies  in  the  United 
States  had  begun  to  search  energetically  for  new 
foreign  sources  of  iron  ore.  These  major  indus- 
tries, depending  on  foreign  sources  for  such  a 
large  part  of  their  raw  material,  had  to  be  sure 
of  reliable  overseas  transportation  arrangements. 
They  expended  large  amounts  of  United  States 
capital  and  accomplished  the  objective  by  de- 
veloping the  present  bulk  carrier  fleet,  American 
owned  and  controlled,  largely  under  the  flags  of 
Liberia  and  Panama. 

From  the  viewpoint  particularly  of  our  mari- 
time unions  and  of  our  shipowners  operating 
under  the  American  flag,  it  is  a  matter  of  real 
concern  that  the  share  of  our  total  foreign  trade 
carried  by  ships  under  our  own  flag  has  declined 
in  recent  years.  The  proportion  fell  from  over  26 
percent  in  1954  to  less  than  18  percent  in  1957 
(and  below  15  percent  in  1958),  while  the  share 
carried  on  ships  under  Panamanian  and  Liberian 
flags  rose  from  less  than  one-fourth  to  over  one- 
third.  During  that  period,  incidentally,  the 
share  carried  by  vessels  under  European  flags  has 
remained  steady,  at  close  to  40  percent. 

The  fact  that  "Panlibhon"  ships  which  are 
carrying  American  exports  and  imports  are  bene- 
ficially owned  and  controlled  by  United  States 
citizens  is  of  great  importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  mobilization  requirements.  It  is 
also  advantageous  that  large  amounts  of  Ameri- 
can capital  have  been  put  to  work  to  produce 
modern,  efficient  ships  under  many  foreign  flags, 
including  European  flags,  to  the  benefit  of  our 
mutual  defense  position. 

So  far  as  wage  levels  are  concerned,  the  United 
States  believes  that  practically  all  ships  owned 
by  American  citizens  under  flags  of  convenience 
meet  the  standards  generally  accepted  by  the  tra- 
ditional maritime  countries  in  Europe.  Indeed, 
wages  and  working  conditions  and  safety  stand- 
ards are  often  superior.  We  do  not  condone  sub- 
standard    wages    and    working   conditions    any- 


where. Much  criticism  we  have  heard  seems  ill 
informed,  and  we  would  like  to  see  the  true  facts 
broadcast. 

So  far  as  taxes  are  concerned,  it  is  of  course 
untrue  that  American  owners  of  ships  under  for- 
eign flags  are  "tax  free."  Even  in  the  case  of 
Panama  and  Liberia,  which  do  not  tax  income  de- 
rived from  shipping  under  their  flags,  the  Ameri- 
can owners  of  such  ships  are  taxed  when  their 
earnings  are  repatriated  to  the  United  States. 
This  deferral  of  taxation  for  our  shipowners  op- 
erating abroad  gives  them  only  the  same  tax  bene- 
fits as  the  United  States  allows  to  any  other  type 
of  foreign  investment.  The  tax  treatment  is  ac- 
tually more  liberal  than  that  accorded  to  nonsub- 
sidized  shipping  under  the  American  flag.  How- 
ever, it  is  consistent  with  a  long- established 
principle  under  our  tax  system  not  to  tax  income 
derived  from  foreign  sources  by  foreign  corpora- 
tions. It  is  also  consistent  with  our  general 
policy  of  encouraging  foreign  investment.  No 
change  in  this  basic  principle  is  being  contem- 
plated. 

It  is  clear  that  any  non-American  shipowner 
who  might  be  able  to  avoid  his  own  national  tax- 
ation through  the  use  of  flags  of  convenience  is 
taking  advantage  of  a  "tax  haven"  situation 
which  is  available  to  many  other  types  of  business. 
To  the  extent  that  there  is  actual  tax  avoidance 
through  the  use  of  tax  havens,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  problem  for  the  tax 
authorities  in  the  particular  country  whose  taxes 
are  being  avoided.  This  is  obviously  a  complex 
problem  with  ramifications  far  beyond  the  ship- 
ping field. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  differences  in  national 
tax  policies  cause  difficulties  for  shipowners,  it 
would  appear  that  the  solution,  at  least  in  the 
short  run,  may  have  to  be  found  by  the  individual 
country  which  considers  that  its  own  shipowners 
are  operating  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

My  final  thought  on  this  subject  is  that,  until 
such  time  as  it  may  prove  feasible  for  these  Amer- 
ican shipowners  to  operate  competitively  under 
the  United  States  flag,  my  Government  retains  its 
interest  in  the  continued  operation  of  ships  under 
foreign  flags,  including  the  "Panlibhon"  regis- 
tries. From  our  viewpoint  there  are  important 
and  valid  defense  requirements  which  support 
this  position.    And  there  are  also  good  reasons, 
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in  our  view,  why  it  would  be  unjustified  to  under- 
take a  concerted  campaign,  as  has  sometimes  been 
suggested,  against  these  flags.  Our  representa- 
tives here  are  ready  to  discuss  these  and  other 
aspects  of  the  subject,  and  indeed  we  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  have  outlined  to  you  the  basic  reasons  for 
my  Government's  shipping  policy.  At  subsequent 
sessions  the  various  aspects  of  this  policy  will  be 
dealt  with  in  greater  detail.  I  am  confident  that 
this  frank  interchange  will  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  mutual  problems. 

So  far  as  common  policies  are  concerned,  in 
the  maritime  field  as  elsewhere,  we  are  most 
pleased  to  hear  your  views  and  to  give  them  most 
careful  consideration.  "We  look  forward  to  ob- 
taining a  better  understanding  of  your  thinking 
in  this  important  area.  "We  are  confident  that 
such  exchanges  of  views  as  we  will  have  are  most 
useful  in  strengthening  our  alliance.  I  should 
add,  however,  that  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the 
interests  and  aspirations  of  other  countries  not 
represented  here. 

In  closing;  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  basic 
world  shipping  problem  seems  to  lie  in  the  exist- 
ence of  excess  tonnage  in  the  form  of  old  and  in- 
efficient shipping,  unable  to  compete  with  newer 
and  more  economic  vessels  and  constituting  a  con- 
tinual threat  to  any  rise  in  freight  rates.  This 
seems  to  be  primarily  a  problem  to  which  the 
shipping  industry  must  address  itself,  although 
we  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  some  initi- 
ative by  governments  might  also  be  helpful. 


AGREED  STATEMENT,  JUNE  8 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  June  8 
(press  release  Jfi3)  a  statement  agreed  upon  at 
the  conference  which  dealt  with  the  opening 
statement  of  Acting  Secretary  Dillon  and  con- 
cluded with  the  following  paragraphs  : 

The  European  representatives  did  not  comment  in  de- 
tail at  this  stage  on  Mr.  Dillon's  statement. 

They  made  it  clear  that  they  had  asked  for  these  talks 
not  because  of  the  current  shipping  depression  but  be- 
cause of  the  long-term  effects  of  the  policies  under  dis- 
cussion. They  drew  attention  to  the  important  part 
played  in  their  economies  by  shipping  and  to  its  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  development  of  inter- 
national trade,  and  explained  how  the  practices  of  flag 
discrimination  and  the  granting  of  any  subsidies  which 


were  excessive  interfered,  in  their  view,  with  the  normal 
pattern  of  commercial  trading  and  increased  the  cost  of 
shipping  services  throughout  the  world.  They  also  re- 
ferred to  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  growth  of  ton- 
nage registered  under  flags  of  countries  which  they  con- 
sidered were  not  in  a  position  to  exercise  effective 
jurisdiction  and  control. 

Since  the  last  war  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the 
O.E.E.C,  of  which  they  all  were  members,  had  been  to 
liberalise  so  far  as  possible  international  trade,  and  they 
had  themselves  applied  the  principle  of  liberalisation  to 
international  shipping.  They  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  increasing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  countries  to  adopt  policies  which 
had  precisely  the  opposite  effect  in  the  field  of  shipping. 

The  European  countries  also  drew  attention  to  the  pro- 
found effect  which,  in  their  view,  U.S.  shipping  policies 
in  these  respects  inevitably  had  on  the  shipping  policies 
of  other  governments  throughout  the  world. 

The  European  countries  considered  that  their  objectives 
and  those  of  the  United  States  in  these  matters  were 
fundamentally  the  same.  In  particular,  it  was  a  common 
objective  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  countries 
represented  at  the  conference  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  economic  strength  of  the  free  world,  which  the  Euro- 
pean countries  believed  was  being  steadily  undermined  by 
the  spread  of  discriminatory  practices  and  other  govern- 
mental policies  affecting  shipping  which  distort  the  nor- 
mal pattern  of  commercial  trade.  This  objective  could 
not  be  achieved  unless  satisfactory  solutions  could  be 
found  to  the  three  main  shipping  problems  at  present 
under  discussion. 

In  this  connection  the  representatives  of  the  European 
NATO  countries  referred  to  the  growth  of  Soviet  bloc 
merchant  fleets  and  pointed  out  that  there  was  increasing 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Bloc  are  seeking  to  undermine 
the  commercial  system  built  up  by  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  free  world  by  the  application  and  encouragement 
of  discriminatory  shipping  practices. 

The  European  countries  were  hoping,  in  common  with 
the  United  States,  to  find  satisfactory  solutions  to  the 
present  difficult  problems,  and  they  hoped  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  and  themselves  to  give  prac- 
tical effect  to  the  important  concept  of  interdependence 
in  the  field  of  shipping  as  in  other  fields. 

The  remaining  days  of  the  Conference  will  be  devoted 
to  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  problems  that 
were  outlined  in  the  opening  statements. 

The  Conference  was  addressed  by : 

Mr.  Dillon ; 

Dr.  Kjeld  Philip,  Minister  of  Commerce,  Denmark; 

Claude  Label,  Minister  Counselor,  France; 

Dr.  Karl  Schubert,  Ministerialdirektor,  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, Federal  Republic  of  Germany  ; 

His  Excellency  Manlio  Brosio,  Ambassador  E.  and  P., 
Italy; 

His  Excellency  Dr.  J.  H.  van  Roijen,  Ambassador  E.  and 
P.,  The  Netherlands ; 

Arne  Skaug,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Shipping,  Nor- 
way; 
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Bengt    Odhner,    Commercial   Counselor,    Royal    Swedish 

Embassy,  Sweden; 
The  Right  Honorable  Harold  Watkinson,  M.  P.,  Minister 

of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  United  Kingdom. 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE,  JUNE  11 

Representatives  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
concluded  today  the  informal  intergovernmental  talks  on 
shipping  policy  which  began  Monday.  The  delegates 
agreed  that  their  full  and  frank  exchange  of  views  had 
been  helpful  as  a  step  toward  establishing  a  closer  har- 
mony between  their  shipping  policies. 

The  delegations  recognized  that  the  policies  adopted  by 
governments  throughout  the  world  on  the  problems  under 
discussion  were  of  great  importance,  not  only  for  those 
countries  which  provide  international  shipping  services 
but  also  in  the  general  interest  of  fostering  and  develop- 
ing international  trade  and  of  promoting  world  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Discussion  centered  on  the  long-range  effects  of  Govern- 
ment policies  which  direct  cargoes  to  national-flag  ships 
and  provide  subsidies  for  ship  construction  and  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  situation  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  ships  under  the  flags  of  countries  such  as  Panama, 
Liberia,  and  Honduras. 

The  representatives  reaffirmed  that  the  general  objec- 
tive of  their  governments  is  to  promote  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable freedom  of  opportunity  for  ships  of  all  nations  to 
compete  in  world  trade  and  thus  provide  the  most  efficient 
service  in  the  interest  of  the  general  economy  of  the  free 
world. 

There  was  a  full  examination  of  the  different  points  of 
view  concerning  the  United  States  measures  designed  to 
assure  that  a  portion  of  cargoes  originating  in  defense 
programs  and  economic  assistance  is  carried  in  national- 
flag  ships.  The  representatives  recognized  that  these  spe- 
cial measures  concern  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
cargoes  moving  in  American  trade  and  that  the  consider- 
ations giving  rise  to  them  are  not  applicable  to  the  great 
bulk  of  cargoes  carried  in  international  trade. 

The  European  representatives  welcomed  the  assurances 
given  by  the  United  States  that  its  shipping  subsidies 
are  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  give  sub- 
sidized operators  an  advantage  over  their  foreign 
competitors. 

The  complex  problems  arising  from  the  rapid  growth 
of  tonnage  registered  under  so-called  flags  of  convenience 
were  considered,  and  it  was  recognized  that  there  was 
a  need  for  further  study  and  discussion. 

The  United  States  representative  noted  that  a  study  of 
United  States  transportation  policy  is  being  made  at 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
said  that  the  views  on  United  States  shipping  policy  ex- 
pressed by  the  European  governments  would  be  con- 
Bidered    in    connection   with    that   study,    together   with 


such  additional  material  as  may  be  presented  by  these 
and  other  governments. 

The  representatives  found  that  in  the  limited  time 
available  it  was  not  possible  to  examine  fully  all  aspect! 
of  the  complex  problems  under  discussion.  They  agreed 
that  there  was  a  need  for  further  exploration  of  some 
aspects  of  these  problems,  and  of  new  problems  which 
might  develop  in  the  field  of  shipping.  They  therefore 
agreed  to  recommend  to  their  governments  that  favor- 
able consideration  be  given  to  informal  arrangements 
which  would  facilitate  discussion  and  consideration  of 
these  problems. 


Panel  on  Seismic  Improvement  Reports 
Findings  on  Underground  Explosions 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  re- 
ported on  March  16  by  the  Panel  on  Seismic  Im- 
provement appointed  on  December  28,  1958,  by 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science 
and  Technology  to  review  the  feasibility  of  im- 
proving the  system  of  detecting  and  identifying 
underground  explosions. 

On  June  12,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Science  and  Technology,  the  Department  of  State 
released  this  document,  together  with  the  sum- 
mary section  of  a  report  made  by  the  panel  on 
March  31  on  the  need  for  fundamental  research  in 
seismology}  Both  documents  were  submitted  on 
June  12  to  the  Conference  on  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  at  Geneva  for  study  by 
the  other  delegations. 

1.  The  Panel  on  Seismic  Improvement,  a  group 
of  distinguished  American  scientists  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Lloyd  Berkner,  President  of 
Associated  Universities,  has  recently  completed  a 
series  of  studies  on  the  feasibility  of  improving 
the  capability  of  the  system  recommended  by  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  Experts  last  summer  to  de- 
tect and  identify  underground  events.2  The  Panel 
was  appointed  by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Science  and  Technology  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  Department  when  it  became 


1  Not  printed  here. 

2  For  text  of  the  experts'  report,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept 
22,  1958,  p.  453. 
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apparent  from  the  analysis  of  new  data  obtained 
from  the  underground  tests  in  Hardtack  II  last 
fall  that  the  capability  of  the  Geneva  System 
against  underground  tests  was  considerably  less 
than  had  been  originally  estimated  bj^  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  Experts.  The  studies  undertaken 
by  the  Panel  were  directed  at  three  basic  problem 
areas:  (1)  the  possibility  of  improving  the  Ge- 
neva System  within  existing  technology;  (2)  the 
possibility  of  further  improving  the  Geneva  Sys- 
tem through  a  program  of  research  in  seismology ; 
and  (3)  the  possibility  that  the  capability  of  the 
Geneva  System  might  be  reduced  by  the  conceal- 
ment of  underground  tests.  The  following  anal- 
ysis, prepared  in  consultation  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Panel,  summarizes  all  of  the  conclusions 
contained  in  the  studies  by  the  Panel  on  Seismic 
Improvement. 

2.  In  order  to  interpret  the  conclusions  of  the 
Panel  on  Seismic  Improvement,  it  should  be  re- 
called that  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts  last 
summer  concluded  that,  although  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  identify  an  underground  explosion  by 
seismic  means  alone,  it  would  be  possible  to  iden- 
tify a  large  fraction  of  seismic  events  as  natural 
earthquakes  when  the  direction  of  first  motion  of 
the  seismic  signal  was  observed  at  several,  appro- 
priately located  stations.  This  procedure  reduces 
the  number  of  seismic  events  which  would  be  un- 
identified and,  therefore,  could  be  suspected  of 
being  underground  tests.  As  was  reported  in  the 
statement  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  on  January  5,  1959,3  the  analysis  of 
later  data  from  the  underground  tests  at  Hard- 
tack last  fall  indicated  that  this  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing earthquakes  from  explosions  was  less 
effective  than  had  been  estimated.  In  addition,  it 
developed  that  there  were  about  twice  as  many 
natural  earthquakes  equivalent  to  an  underground 
explosion  of  a  given  yield  as  had  been  earlier  esti- 
mated. These  two  factors  meant  that  there  would 
be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  earth- 
quakes that  could  not  be  distinguished  from  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions  by  seismic  means 
alone.  For  example,  the  Geneva  net  of  180  sta- 
tions without  modification  would  have  about  the 
same  capability  (in  terms  of  numbers  of  unidenti- 
fied events)  for  seismic  events  above  20  kilotons 


3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  26, 1959,  p.  118. 
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equivalent  as  was  originally  estimated  by  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  of  Experts  for  seismic  events 
above  5  kilotons. 

3.  In  considering  the  existing  state  of  tech- 
nology, the  Panel  on  Seismic  Improvement  con- 
cluded that  with  improved  equipment  and  tech- 
niques that  can  be  specified  today  the  Geneva  net 
of  180  stations  would  acquire  the  same  capability 
(in  terms  of  numbers  of  unidentified  events)  for 
seismic  events  above  10  kilotons  equivalent  as  was 
originally  estimated  by  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
Experts  for  seismic  events  above  5  kilotons  equiv- 
alent. This  partial  recovery  of  the  originally 
estimated  capabilities  of  the  Geneva  System  de- 
pends upon  the  incorporation  of  two  improve- 
ments into  the  system.  The  first  improvement 
would  increase  the  number  of  seismometers  in  the 
arrays  at  each  station  from  10  to  100  which  would 
increase  the  ability  of  the  system  to  distinguish 
first  motion  by  reducing  background  "noise".  On 
the  basis  of  recent  experiments,  this  improvement 
will  increase  the  ability  of  the  array  to  distinguish 
"first  motion"  by  a  factor  of  2.5  over  background 
noise.  The  second  improvement  adds  a  new  cri- 
terion for  identifying  natural  earthquakes  by 
means  of  the  analysis  of  long  period  surface 
waves.  An  analysis  of  the  Love  waves  (hori- 
zontally polarized  surface  waves)  from  five 
earthquakes  similar  in  magnitude,  direction,  and 
distance  to  the  Logan  and  Blanca  nuclear  shots 
indicated  that  the  peak  frequency  in  the  explo- 
sions was  twice  that  for  earthquakes.  Another 
study  of  experimental  data  on  the  ratio  of  Love 
waves  to  Eayleigh  waves  (vertically  polarized  sur- 
face waves)  and  on  the  relative  amplitude  of  sur- 
face waves  and  the  P  waves  (used  to  determine  first 
motion)  also  showed  diagnostic  possibilities  to  dis- 
tinguish earthquakes  from  explosions.  This 
experimental  evidence  led  the  Panel  to  conclude 
that  the  analysis  of  long  period  surface  waves  can 
probably  identify  about  50  percent  of  earthquakes 
equivalent  to  five  kilotons  or  more. 

4.  The  following  table  compares  the  capabilities 
of  the  Geneva  System,  as  initially  estimated  at 
Geneva  last  summer,  with  the  estimates  of  the 
degradation  of  the  system  made  in  the  light  of 
data  from  the  Hardtack  tests  and  with  the  new 
estimates  by  the  Panel  on  Seismic  Improvement 
in  the  light  of  improvements  that  are  now  tech- 
nically feasible. 
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Estimated  Annual  Number  of  Unidentified  Worldwide 
Continental  Earthquakes 

5  KT      10  KT     20  KT 

and  and  and 

greater     greater     greater 

Estimate  —  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  Experts,  August 
1958 20-100     

Estimate — Geneva  Network 
and  Equipment  on  basis  of 
Hardtack  data,  January 
1959 1500  400  60 

Estimate— Geneva  M  etwork 
with  improvements  within 
the  present  state  of  tech- 
nology on  basis  of  Hardtack 
data,  April  1959 300  40  15 

In  presenting  these  estimates  together  with  its  other 
conclusions,  the  Panel  emphasized  the  limited  nature  of 
the  data  on  which  all  estimates  of  seismic  detection 
capabilities  depend.  There  have  been  only  a  few  under- 
ground nuclear  shots ;  and  all  of  these  have  been  in  the 
same  type  of  rock,  and  in  a  single  geographical  location. 
The  type  of  rock,  location,  and  shot  chamber  design  can 
all  have  major  effects  on  the  strength  of  the  seismic 
waves  produced  by  a  test  of  a  given  yield.  The  degree 
of  coupling  to  the  seismic  waves  achieved  in  the  Rainier 
shot  is  the  standard  to  which  all  estimates  are  adjusted. 

5.  The   Panel  concluded  that  a  vigorous   re- 
search program  in  seismology  would  result  in  im- 
portant improvements  in  the   ability  to  detect 
and  identify   earthquakes  of   small  magnitude. 
Specifically,  the  Panel  believed  that  the  program 
of  research  it  recommended  would  in  three  years 
probably  result  in  further  improvements  which 
could  achieve  the  same  capability  in  the  Geneva 
net  of  180  stations  as  was  originally  estimated  by 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts.    The  Panel 
submitted  a  very  detailed  technical  report  on  the 
requirements  for  such  a  research  program  which 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.     Of  the  many  ideas  advanced  by 
the  Panel,  one  of  particular  promise  is  the  so- 
called    deep-hole   technique.    There   is   evidence 
that  the  "background  noise"  which  interferes  with 
the  detection  of  "first  motion"  is  for  the  most  part 
transmitted  along  the  earth's  surface.    Therefore, 
seismometers  located  in  holes  thousands  of  feet 
below  the  earth's  surface  may  be  able  to  detect 
"first  motion"  with  much  greater  sensitivity  than 
instruments  on  the  surface.    Another  method  of 
particular  interest  exists  in  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping   techniques    to    reconstruct    the    initial 
shock  motion  of  an  event  from  the  seriously  dis- 
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torted  and  complex  seismic  waves  observed  at  a 
distance.  It  may  be  possible  to  achieve  this 
through  the  use  of  computor  techniques  which 
compensate  for  the  passage  of  the  seismic  wave 
through  the  earth  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the 
distortions  introduced.  The  Panel  noted  more 
generally  that  experience  in  analogous  scientific 
fields  suggests  that  vigorous  research  in  the  com- 
paratively neglected  field  of  seismology  is  likely 
to  produce  new  ideas  or  approaches  which  will 
make  additional  large  improvements  possible. 

6.  The  Panel  concluded  that,  in  addition  to  the 
improvements  discussed  above,  the  augmentation 
of  the  Geneva  net  with  an  auxiliary  network  of 
unmanned  seismic  stations  offers  the  possibility 
of  major  improvement  in  the  capability  to  dis- 
criminate between  earthquakes  and  explosions. 
For  example,  if  such  unmanned  stations  were 
spaced  at  170  kilometer  intervals  in  and  adjacent 
to  the  seismic  areas  of  the  world,  about  98  percent 
of  the  events  as  small  as  one  kiloton  equivalent, 
located  within  the  network,  would  be  identified  by 
this  system.  This  capability  would  be  reduced  to 
about  75  percent  for  events  located  at  the  periph- 
eries of  continents.  The  capability  of  such  a 
net  would  depend  primarily  upon  the  degree  of 
reliability  of  equipment  that  could  be  achieved. 

7.  All  of  the  above  estimates  by  the  Panel  refer 
to  nuclear  explosions  conducted  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  Rainier,  Logan,  and  Blanca  in 
the  Nevada  Test  Sites.  The  Panel  concluded  that, 
although  the  differences  in  seismic  signals  from 
shots  conducted  in  different  geological  environ- 
ments cannot  be  predicted  with  any  certainty,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  some  natural  conditions 
will  yield  seismic  signals  much  smaller  for  a  given 
size  shot  than  those  from  shots  in  the  volcanic 
rock  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  The  Panel  recom- 
mended that,  in  order  to  resolve  the  uncertainty  on 
this  question,  an  experimental  test  program  in- 
volving many  high  explosive  and  some  nuclear 
shots  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  feasible. 

8.  In  considering  the  possibility  that  the  capa- 
bilities, now  or  in  the  future,  of  the  Geneva  Sys- 
tem might  be  reduced  by  the  intentional  conceal- 
ment of  underground  tests,  the  Panel  concluded 
that  decoupling  techniques  existed  which  could 
reduce  the  seismic  signal  by  a  factor  of  ten  or 
more.  Moreover,  preliminary  theoretical  studies 
have  shown  that  it  is  possible  in  principle  to  re- 
duce the  seismic  signal  from  an  explosion  by  a 
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much  greater  factor  than  this.  Nevertheless,  in 
view  of  the  many  complexities  involved,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  these  ideas  be  tested  with  appropri- 
ately designed  experiments  to  determine  how  large 
a  decoupling  factor  can  actually  be  realized  in 
practice.  While  many  of  these  tests  can  be  car- 
ried out  with  high  explosives,  complete  evaluation 
of  the  theory  probably  cannot  be  made  without 
nuclear  explosions.  Such  tests  may  also  disclose 
some  characteristics  which  might  allow  long-range 
detection  of  such  decoupled  underground  tests. 

9.  The  Panel  emphasized  the  need  to  construct 
a  complete  prototype  experimental  station  in- 
corporating all  features  of  the  seismic  stations 
recommended  by  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Ex- 
perts. Operating  this  station  for  a  period  of  time 
would  serve  the  two  immediate  objectives  of  pro- 
viding experimental  evidence  on  the  capability  of 
such  stations  to  detect  and  identify  earthquakes, 
and  of  assisting  in  working  out  installation  and 
operational  problems  which  would  be  encountered 
in  establishing  a  control  network.  Subsequently, 
the  station  should  be  expanded  to  include  facili- 
ties for  testing  other  detection  methods  proposed 
by  the  Panel  or  methods  which  may  be  developed 
through  future  research  programs. 

10.  The  following  scientists,  representing  the 
fields  of  seismology,  geophysics,  electronics, 
physics,  and  mathematics,  were  members  of  the 
Panel : 

Dr.  Lloyd  Berkner,  Associated  Universities,  Inc.,  Chair- 
man 
Prof.  Hugo  Benioff,  California  Institute  of  Technology- 
Prof.  Hans  A.  Bethe,  Cornell  University 
Prof.  W.  Maurice  Ewing,  Columbia  University 
Dr.  John  Gerrard,  Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 
Prof.  David  T.  Griggs,  University  of  California  at  Los 

Angeles 
Mr.  Jack  H.  Hamilton,  The  Geotechnical  Corporation 
Dr.  Julius  P.  Molnar,  Sandia  Corporation 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Munk,  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography 
Dr.  Jack  E.  Oliver,  Columbia  University 
Prof.  Frank  Press,  California  Institute  of  Technology 
Dr.  Carl  F.  Romney,  Department  of  Defense 
Dr.  Kenneth  Street,  Jr.,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 

University  of  California 
Prof.  John  W.  Tukey,  Princeton  University 

In  addition,  Dr.  Warren  Heckrotte,  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory ;  Dr.  Montgomery  Johnson, 
Aeroneutronic  Systems,  Inc. ;  and  Dr.  Albert  Lat- 
ter, Rand  Corporation,  participated  as  special 
consultants  to  the  Panel. 


Determination  of  Quotas  Under 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 


White  House  press  release  dated  June  3 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  has  signed  a  proclamation  estab- 
lishing a  quota  of  100  for  the  Republic  of  Guinea, 
which  was  recognized  by  the  United  States  on 
November  1,  1958.1 

The  proclamation  also  abolishes  the  quota  for 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  which  has  ceased 
to  constitute  a  separate  quota  area  within  the 
meaning  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  The  quota  for  Italy  is  in- 
creased by  21  numbers  and  the  quota  for  Yugo- 
slavia by  9  numbers. 

The  proclamation  publishes  a  list  of  immigra- 
tion quotas  such  as  was  last  published  in  Proc- 
lamation 2980  of  June  30,  1952.2  The  new 
publication  of  the  quotas  reflects  a  number  of 
changes  in  quota  areas  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  general  proclamation  of  1952. 


PROCLAMATION  3298' 

Immigration  Quotas 

Whekeas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  each  independent 
country,  self-governing  dominion,  mandated  territory,  and 
territory  under  the  international  trusteeship  system  of 
the  United  Nations,  other  than  independent  countries  of 
North,  Central,  and  South  America,  is  entitled  to  be 
treated  as  a  separate  quota  area  when  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  201(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
jointly,  are  required  to  determine  the  annual  quota  of  any 
quota  area  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202(a)  of  the  said  Act,  and  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  quota  of  each  quota  area  so  determined ;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(e)  of  the 
said  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  General,  jointly,  are  required  to 
revise  the  quotas,  whenever  necessary,  to  provide  for  any 


1  For  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Sekou  Tour6  of  Guinea, 
see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1958,  p.  966. 

3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  14,  1952,  p.  83. 
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political  changes  requiring  a  change  in  the  list  of  quota 
areas ;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Guinea  was  on  November  1, 1958, 
recognized  de  jure  by  the  United  States  as  an  independent 
country ;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  determined  that  the  existing  im- 
migration quotas  for  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  should  be  re- 
vised upward  by  reason  of  the  abolishment  of  the  quota 
established  for  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  such  terri- 
tory having  ceased  to  constitute  a  quota  area  within  the 
meaning  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act ;  and 

Whereas  several  changes  have  occurred  in  quota  areas 
since  the  issuance  of  Proclamation  No.  2980  of  June  30, 
1952,  warranting  a  republication  of  all  established  quotas 
and  quota  areas : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid  Act 
of  Congress,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  that 
the  annual  quota  of  each  quota  area  hereinafter  desig- 
nated has  been  determined  in  accordance  with  the  law 
to  be,  and  shall  be,  as  follows : 

Quota  Area 

Afghanistan    100 

Albania *"" 

Andorra "*{ 

Arabian    Peninsula jOO 

Asia-Pacific 100 

Australia 100 

Austria 1.  *"» 

Belgium 'HI 

Bhutan    ™ 

Bulgaria    100 

Burma ^ 

Cambodia 100 

Cameroons  (trust  territory,  United  Kingdom)   .  .  100 

Cameroun  (trust  territory,  France) 100 

Ceylon 100 

China 100 

Chinese  Persons 10j> 

Czechoslovakia 2,  859 

Danzig,  Free  City  of 100 

Denmark 1>  1^5 

Estonia 11^ 

Ethiopia 1°° 

Finland 566 

France •*,  009 

Germany    25,  814 

Ghana 1°° 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 65,  361 

Greece 308 

Guinea 10° 

Hungary     865 

Iceland     10° 

India      100 

Indonesia 100 

Iran  (Persia)     100 

Iraq    100 

Ireland   (Eire) 17,756 

i  rael    100 

Italy r>>  606 

Japan    l8,r> 

.Ionian 100 

Korea    100 

Laoa ioo 

Latvia 235 

Lebanon |,,u 

Liberia     100 

Libra    100 
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Liechtenstein 100 

Lithuania 384 

Luxemburg 

Malaya  (Federation  of) 100 

Monaco    100 

Morocco 100 

Muscat   (Oman) 100 

Nauru  (trust  territory,  Australia) 100 

Nepal     100 

Netherlands 3, 136 

New  Guinea  (trust  territory,  Australia) 100 

New  Zealand 100 

Norway 2,364 

Pacific  Islands  (trust  territory,  United  States  ad- 
ministered)       ioo 

Pakistan     100 

Palestine  (Arab  Palestine) 100 

Philippines 100 

Poland 6, 488 

Portugal 438 

Ruanda-Urundi    (trust  territory,  Belgium)   ....  100 

Rumania     289 

Samoa,  Western  (trust  territory,  New  Zealand)   .  100 

San  Marino 100 

Saudi  Arabia 100 

Somaliland  (trust  territory,  Italy) 100 

South-West  Africa   (mandate) 100 

Spain     250 

Sudan 100 

Sweden 3,295 

Switzerland     1,698 

Tanganyika  (trust  territory,  United  Kingdom)   .  .  100 

Thailand    (Siam) 100 

Togo  (trust  territory,  France) 100 

Tunisia 100 

Turkey     225 

Union  of  South  Africa 100 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 2,  697 

United  Arab  Republic 100 

Vietnam 100 

Yemen 100 

Yugoslavia 942 

The  establishment  of  an  immigration  quota  for  any 
quota  area  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with 
the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any  sig- 
nificance extraneous  to  such  purpose. 

The  following  proclamations  regarding  immigration 
quotas  are  hereby  revoked:  Proclamation  No.  2980  of 
June  30,  1952;  Proclamation  No.  3147  of  July  9,  1956; 
Proclamation  No.  3158  of  September  20,  1956 ;  Proclama- 
tion No.  3188A  of  June  26,  1957 ;  Proclamation  No.  3206 
of  October  10,  1957 ;  and  Proclamation  No.  3248  of  June 
20,  1958. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  third  day  of  June 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
[seal]  fifty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
third. 

By  the  President : 
Douglas  Dillon, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Department  of  Sfafe  Bulletin 


Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
Reports  to  President 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  15 
(press  release  42S)  that  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  had  on  that  date  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  a  special  report  urging  the  U.S. 
i  Government  to  strengthen  and  expand  its  educa- 
tional exchange  program  as  a  long-range  force  for 
peace.  The  Board,  a  10-member  public  body  of 
educators  and  representatives  of  cultural,  student, 
I  and  veterans'  groups  appointed  by  the  President, 
is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  educa- 
I  tional  exchange  program  under  the  Fulbright  Act 
( Public  Law  5S4,  79th  Congress) . 

The  program  under  the  Fulbright  Act  is  fi- 
nanced through  the  use  of  U.S.  Government- 
owned  foreign  currencies  acquired  through  the 
sale  abroad  of  surplus  properties  or  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities.  In  its  report  the  Board 
warned  that  the  program  faces  an  uncertain  fu- 
!  ture  unless  early  measures  are  taken  to  overcome 
financial  difficulties  and  stated  that  reliance  upon 
foreign-currency  financing  is  preventing  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  to  a  point  where  it  woidd 
be  commensurate  with  this  country's  worldwide 
responsibilities.  The  Board  pointed  out  that,  al- 
though the  United  States  has  cultural  relations 
with  more  than  80  countries,  the  educational  ex- 
change program  under  the  Fulbright  Act  will  be 
operating  in  only  32  countries  next  year,  12  of 
which  are  in  Western  Europe.  Stressing  the  im- 
portance of  education  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  Board  expressed  concern  at 
the  fact  that  only  19  programs  are  being  conducted 
with  the  nations  of  Africa  (1),  the  Middle  East 
(6),  Asia  (5),  and  Latin  America  (7). 

According  to  the  Board  this  situation  is  due  both 
to  the  absence  of  American-owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  many  countries  and  to  the  fact  that, 
when  foreign  currencies  are  available,  educational 
exchange  is  often  subordinated  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  agencies  that  have  other  overseas 
missions  to  perform. 

To  overcome  the  deficiency  the  Board  recom- 
mended that  the  program  be  given  adequate  dollar 
support  through  congressional  appropriations 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  402,  80th 
Congress,  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  The  Board  also 
recommended  that,  where  foreign  currencies  are 
available  for  Government  use,  the  allocations  to 


educational  exchange  be  high  enough  to  meet  the 
Nation's  needs  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Stating  its  belief  that  the  development  of  mu- 
tual understanding  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  basic 
remedy  for  the  political  stalemate  that  confronts 
the  world  today,  the  Board  recommended  that  the 
program  of  cultural  exchange  be  expanded 
through  small  annual  increases  in  the  program's 
appropriation  and  that  the  program  be  placed  on 
a  5-  to  10-year  footing  to  allow  for  suitable  plan- 
ning and  flexibility. 

The  Board  also  stated  that  the  educational  ex- 
change program  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  fine 
results  that  can  be  obtained  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  public  agencies  and  private  enterprise. 
"Each  year,"  the  Board  said  in  its  report,  "private 
foundations,  service  clubs,  universities  and  col- 
leges, religious  organizations,  professional  groups, 
and  individual  American  citizens  spend  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  finance  exchange  programs 
of  their  own  or  to  support  the  Government's  pro- 
gram in  a  variety  of  ways." 


U.S.  Embassy  Official  To  Attend 
Film  Festival  at  Moscow 

Press  release  444  dated  June  19 

The  United  States  on  June  19  replied  to  a  note 1 
from  the  Soviet  Union  announcing  an  interna- 
tional film  festival  to  take  place  at  Moscow  from 
August  3  to  August  17, 1959.  The  Department  of 
State  will  designate  an  official  from  the  American 
Embassy  at  Moscow  to  attend  but  will  not  accredit 
a  delegation. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  will  make  avail- 
able to  American  motion-picture  producing  and 
distributing  organizations  copies  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  event,  but  the  Department  of 
State  has  informed  the  Soviet  Union  that  Amer- 
ican films  shown  at  the  event  will  be  presented 
out  of  competition. 

Meanwhile  the  Department  has  asked  an  inter- 
departmental committee  chaired  by  USIA  to  co- 
ordinate communications  between  American  pro- 
duction and  distribution  organizations  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Department  expressed  inter- 
est in  the  event  as  an  opportunity  to  show  repre- 
sentative examples  of  American  film  production 


1  Not  printed. 
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before  people  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  festival 
calls  for  one  feature  film  and  two  documentaries 
from  each  country. 


Indiana  University  To  Assist 
Indonesia  in  Management  Program 

Press  release  432  dated  June  16 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
has  signed  a  contract  with  Indiana  University  to 
aid  the  Government  of  Indonesia  in  its  general 
program  of  management  improvement,  the  De- 
partment of  State  announced  on  June  16.  The 
contract  will  run  to  September  30,  1961,  and  in- 
volves an  initial  commitment  by  the  United  States 
of  $586,900. 

Indiana  University,  by  providing  advisory  serv- 
ices and  training  resources,  will  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  National  Institute  of  Administra- 
tion, the  agency  of  the  Indonesian  Government 
primarily  concerned  with  inservice  training  for 
improvement  of  management  within  government. 
One  major  activity  will  be  that  of  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  inservice  training  for  govern- 
ment personnel  at  all  levels,  including  the  execu- 
tive level.  Indiana  University  will  send  6  public 
administration  specialists  to  Indonesia  and  will 
train  up  to  10  Indonesian  staff  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  a  year  at  the  University  at  Bloom- 
ington.  In  addition  Indiana  University  will  assist 
generally  with  development  of  public  administra- 
tion training  among  Indonesian  national  educa- 
tional institutions  and  will  seek  to  advance  man- 
agement as  a  professional  field  of  activity. 

In  recent  years  many  of  the  newly  developing 
nations  have  asked  technical  assistance  of  the 
United  States  in  the  fields  of  public  and  business 
administration  and  a  number  of  university  con- 
tracts of  this  nature  have  been  entered  into  pre- 
viously.   The  countries  include  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Iran,  Korea,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Thailand,  Turkey, 
and  Viet-Nam.    The  U.S.   universities  holding 
public  administration   and  business  administra- 
tion  contracts   include  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Indiana  University  (which  has  a  previous 
contract  for  Tbammasat  University  in  Thailand) , 
Michigan  State  University,  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, New  York  University,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  Washing- 
ton University  at  St.  Louis. 
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U.S.  Surplus  Rice  and  Flour 
Being  Shipped  to  Guinea 

Press  release  430  dated  June  15 

The  U.S.  Government  is  sending  5,000  tons  of 
rice  and  3,000  tons  of  wheat  flour  to  the  new  Afri- 
can Republic  of  Guinea.  The  food  shipments  are 
being  made  on  a  grant  basis  through  the  facilities 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
and  will  further  demonstrate  U.S.  friendship  for 
Guinea  by  assisting  that  country  to  meet  its  food 
requirements  until  the  next  major  harvest  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  transfer  authorization  for  the  rice  was 
signed  at  Conakry,  capital  of  Guinea,  June  13,  and 
the  transfer  authorization  for  the  wheat  is  ex- 
pected to  be  signed  shortly. 

The  United  States  is  providing  the  rice  and 
flour  under  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
(Public  Law  480),  which  provides  for  the  distri- 
button  abroad  of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  com-  ; 
modities. 

The  first  shipment  of  rice  is  on  its  way  to  J 
Guinea  now  and  will  arrive  at  Conakry  about 
June  16.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  ship- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  rice  and  the  wheat 
flour  to  Guinea  as  soon  as  possible.  The  food  will 
be  distributed  free  of  charge  by  the  Government 
of  Guinea. 


Development  Loans 

India 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  announced 
on  June  18  basic  approval  and  commitment  of 
funds  for  a  $20  million  loan  to  the  Government  of 
India  to  purchase  heavy  and  light  structural  steel 
and  other  steel  products.     Terms  and  conditions! 
of  this  new  loan  agreement,  which  will  supplement 
a  previous  one  signed  last  December  for  the  same 
purpose,  are  still  to  be  negotiated.    For  details,! 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  442  dated] 
June  18. 

Pakistan 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  announced 
on  June  17  basic  approval  and  commitment  ol 
funds  for  a  loan  of  up  to  $23  million  to  the  West 
Pakistan  Water  and  Power  Development  Author 

Department  of  State  Bulletir 


ity  to  finance  foreign-exchange  costs  of  building 
secondary  electric  power  transmission  and  distri- 
nxtion  facilities  in  West  Pakistan.  For  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  439  dated 
June  17. 

Yugoslavia 

The  United  States  and  Yugoslavia  signed  an 
agreement  at  Washington  on  June  12  whereby  the 
U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  will  lend  $5  million 
:o  the  Yugoslav  Government  to  help  cover  the 
ioreign-exchange  cost  of  about  20  diesel  locomo- 
ives  of  2,000  horsepower,  and  initial  spare  parts, 
(for  the  Yugoslav  Railways.  For  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  423  dated  June  12. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

56th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Missile  Development  and  Space  Sciences.     Hearings  be- 

i  fore  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee.  No. 
11,  February  2-March  12, 1959.     492  pp. 

Organization    and    Management    of    Missile    Programs. 

I  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment  Operations    Committee.     February   4— March   20, 

I    1959.     803  pp. 

International  Control  of  Outer  Space — No.  7.  Hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics.    March  5-11, 1959.     108  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Part  III,  April  3-15,  1959, 
242  pp. ;  Part  IV,  April  16-20,  1959,  317  pp. ;  Part  V, 
April  21-24,  1959,  250  pp. ;  Part  VI,  April  27-28,  1959, 
271  pp. ;  Part  VII,  April-May  12,  1959,  191  pp. ;  Part 
VIII,  including  appendix  and  index,  May  14-21,  1959, 
^  pp. 
as  Dependents  Schools.  Hearing  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service  on  H.R.  1871  and  re- 
lated bills  to  govern  the  salaries  and  personnel  prac- 

I    tices  applicable  to  teachers,  certain  school  officers,  and 

I    other  employees  of  the  dependents  schools  of  the  De- 

I  partment  of  Defense  in  overseas  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes.     April  23, 1959.     42  pp. 

Observations  on  the  United  Nations.  Report  of  Senators 
Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  and  Mike  Mansfield,  members 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  13th  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations.     S.  Doc.  26.     April  30,   1959. 

I    58  pp. 

Convention  With  Cuba  for  the  Conservation  of  Shrimp. 

i  Report  to  accompany  Ex.  B.  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  S.  Ex. 
Rept.  3.     May  5,  1959.     3  pp. 

Free  Importation  of  Certain  Chapel  Bells.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  3681.     S.  Rept.  242.    May  7,  1959.    2  pp. 

Satellites    for    World    Communication.     Report    of    the 

i  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics.  H. 
Rept.  343.     May  7, 1959.     9  pp. 

U.S.  Policy  on  the  Control  and  Use  of  Outer  Space.  Re- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics.    H.  Rept.  353.     May  11,  1959.     11  pp. 

rhe  International  Health  and  Medical  Research  Act  of 


1959.  Report  to  accompany  S.J.  Res.  41.  S.  Rept.  243. 
May  11,  1959.    22  pp. 

Certain  Cases  in  Which  the  Attorney  General  Has  Sus- 
pended Deportation  Pursuant  to  Section  244(a)  (5)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  Con.  Res.  33.  S.  Rept.  273.  May  11,  1959. 
3  pp. 

Providing  Certain  Administrative  Authorities  for  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Re- 
port to  accompany  H.R.  4599.  S.  Rept.  284.  May  12, 
1959.     6  pp. 

Report  on  United  States  Relations  With  Latin  America. 
Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  May  12, 
1959.     10  pp. 

Handbook  of  Arms  Control  and  Related  Problems  in 
Europe.  Excerpts  and  summaries  of  official  and  un- 
official proposals  prepared  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament.     May  1959.     56  pp. 

Documents  on  Germany,  1944-1959.  Background  docu- 
ments on  Germany  and  a  chronology  of  political  de- 
velopments affecting  Berlin  from  1945-59,  prepared  for 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.     May  8, 1959.     491  pp. 

Recommendations  Adopted  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  its  Forty-First  Session  at  Geneva.  H. 
Doc.  131.     May  11, 1959.     21  pp. 

Recommendations  Adopted  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  its  Forty-Second  Session  at  Geneva.  H. 
Doc.  132.     May  11, 1959.     35  pp. 

Special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Proposed  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  H.  Doc. 
133.     May  11, 1959.     70  pp. 

Nomination  of  C.  Douglas  Dillon.  Hearing  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Dillon  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  S. 
1877,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May  26,  1949,  as 
amended,  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  organization 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  for  other  purposes. 
May  12, 1959.     29  pp. 

Nomination  of  Ogden  R.  Reid.  Hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Reid  to  be  Ambassador  to  Israel.  May  12-19, 
1959.     89  pp. 

Redesignating  the  Position  of  the  Third  Ranking  Official 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  Vesting  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Authorities  Now  Vested  in  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  1877.     S.  Rept.  292.     May  15,  1959.     3  pp. 

Wheat  Act  of  1959.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1968.  S. 
Rept.  295.     May  18, 1959.     13  pp. 

Military  Construction  Authorization  for  Military  Depart- 
ments, Fiscal  Year  1960.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R. 
5674.     S.  Rept.  296.     May  19,  1959.     90  pp. 

A  Certified  Copy  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  of 
1958.     S.  Ex.  D.  May  20, 1959.     41  pp. 

Convention  and  Recommendation  Adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  at  its  Forty-Second  Session  at 
Geneva.     H.  Doc.  155.     May  20, 1959.     12  pp. 

Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Governmental  Organization 
and  Procedure  in  the  Contest  With  World  Communism. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  115.     S.  Rept.  302.    May 

20,  1959.     3  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  To  Furnish  Sup- 
plies and  Services  to  Foreign  Vessels  and  Aircraft. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  3292.  S.  Rept.  307.  May 
21, 1959.     8  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Extension  of  Loans  of  Naval  Vessels  to 
the  Governments  of  Italy,  Turkey,  and  the  Republic  of 
China-  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  3366.  S.  Rept.  308. 
May  21, 1959.     4  pp. 

Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  Fiscal  Year  1960. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  7343.     H.R.  Rept.  376.     May 

21,  1959.    28  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  June  1959 

ITU  Administrative  Council:    14th  Session .    .    •    •    • 

ICAO  Panel  for  Coordinating  Procedures  Respecting  the  bupply  ol 
Information  for  Air  Operations. 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  54th  Session 

WHO  Executive  Board:  24th  Session .    ......    • 

International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries: 
9th  Meeting.  . 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  31st  Session.    .    .    .    .    . 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:   13th  General  Assembly.    . 

UNICEF  Committee  on  Administrative  Budget.    ........ 

Permanent  International  Commission  of  Navigation  Congresses: 
Annual  Meeting. 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

ILO  Conference:  43d  Session 

IAEA  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  to  Board  of  Governors.    .    .    . 

Informal  Intergovernmental  Shipping  Talks 

FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee:  2d  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  7th  Session  .    .    . 

Customs  Cooperation  Council:  14th  Session 

U  N  Seminar  on  National  Accounts ■    •    •  ,  ■ 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees:  2d  Session. 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee 

GATT  Group  of  Experts  on  Restrictive  Business  Practices  .... 

FAO  Council:  30th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee 

International  Sugar  Council:  3d  Session 

South  Pacific  Research  Council:  10th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee 

International  Whaling  Commission:  11th  Meeting .    . 

IA-ECOSOC  Permanent  Technical  Committee  on  Ports:  2d  Meet- 
ing. 

U  N   ECE  Coal  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  1st  Session  of  Tonnage  Meas- 
urement Subcommittee. 


Geneva May  19-June  12 

Geneva May  25- June  5 

paris May  25-June  li 

Geneva June  1-2 

Montreal June  1-6 

Rome June  1-13 

Washington June  1-18 

New  York June  2-4 

Brussels June  2-5 

Geneva June  3-5 

Geneva June  3-25 

Vienna June  4-5 

Washington June  8-11 

Rome June  8-12 

Geneva June  8-12 

Brussels June  10-13 

Rio  de  Janeiro June  11-26 

Geneva June  15-20 

London June  15  (1  day) 

Geneva June  15-24 

Rome June  15-2b 

London'.    . June  16  (1  day) 

London June  16-18 

Noumea,  New  Caledonia  .    .    .  June  17-27 

Geneva June  19-23 

London June  22-26 

Montevideo June  22-27 

Geneva June  24-26 

London June  24-27 


Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

Washington April  13- 

Geneva MaY  11_ 


In  Session  as  of  June  30,  1959 

Political  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests . 

PAHO  Subcommittee  To  Study  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure. 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  (recessed  on  June  20;  to  reconvene 

U.N.1  Trusteeship  Council:  24th  Session New   York June  2- 

6th  International  Electronic  and  Nuclear  Exhibit  and  Congress  .    .      Rome <june  jo- 
IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  12th  Session yien™ t  °p  Ifi- 

ICAO  Assembly:   12th  Session San    Diego w  26- 

9th  International  Berlin  Film  Festival Berlin June  zo^ 

International    Dairy    Congress.    .        .    .    .    .    .    . %°™?n'  June  29- 

FAO  Desert  Locust  Control  Committee:  6th  Session 


Rome June  29- 


•  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  June  18,  1959.  Following  is  a  list  of  ^^X'nom^and 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  ECObOG,  Ei co n pi mc  anc 
Soci  roun.il;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT  General  Agreement  on Tanfh _and  Trade;  IAEA ^nter- 
national  Atomic  Knergv  Agency;  IA   KCOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  IBE,  International  flureai 

f  V:     ,,?ion;  KAO,  InK.rnalionnl  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO.  Internationa   ^^Organiza^ 
MV^nmenta  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  v™™J^°'**n^gg$ 
Health  Organization;  PAIGH,  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History;  U.N.,  United  N ations    UJN J^u: 
United  X-aions  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children  s  Fund,  WHO. 
World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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This  treaty  was  later  supplemented  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  nonintervention  principle  which  is  now 
inscribed  in  the  charter  of  the  OAS.  Together 
these  treaty  obligations  constitute  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  the  political  affairs  of  any 
American  state  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  and  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by  armed  actions  emanating  from 
other  states.  All  member  states  of  the  OAS  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  this  principle  will  be  effec- 
tively observed. 

The  actions  already  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  civil  strife  in  Nicaragua  from  the 
shelter  of  other  countries  indicate  that  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  these  two  basic  treaties  of 
inter-American  relations  are  being  challenged. 
News  from  various  quarters  indicates  that  tension 
and  excitement  are  mounting.  History  has  given 
ns  too  many  examples  for  us  to  disregard  the  very 
real  possibility  that  a  situation  of  this  sort  may 
well  produce  international  conflicts  and  thereb}7 
places  in  danger  the  peace  of  America. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  request  of  Nicara- 
gua for  action  by  the  OAS  in  this  situation  is  not 
justified  because  it  is  related  to  an  internal  politi- 
cal situation  in  Nicaragua  and  that  the  persons 
who  have  so  far  crossed  the  border  from  Costa 
Rica  illegally  have  been  largely  Nicaraguans.  My 
Government  will  be  the  first  to  say  that,  if  it 
considered  this  to  be  a  purely  internal  matter  in 
Nicaragua,  the  OAS  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  recognized  that  the  OAS  cannot 
concern  itself  with  purely  internal  political  situ- 
ations. "What  goes  on  in  Nicaragua  is  the  concern 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  Under  the  Rio  Treaty 
the  concern  of  the  OAS  is  limited  to  those  facts 
or  situations,  such  as  those  referred  to  above,  and 
which  may  threaten  the  peace  of  America.  Its 
action  under  the  Rio  Treaty  in  the  present  case 
would  be  properly  directed  to  resolving — or  help- 
ing resolve — the  international  problems  involved, 
particularly  with  respect  to  possible  conflicts  be- 
tween American  states. 

In  this  respect  it  is  clear  that  the  nationality 
of  the  persons  entering  Nicaragua  is  not  the  deter- 
mining factor.  I  well  recall  that  in  1955  my  first 
opportunity  to  participate  in  an  action  of  the 
OAS  in  a  situation  of  this  nature  dealt  with  the 
invasion  of  the  territory  of  Costa  Rica2  by  a 


well-armed  force,  a  large  majority  of  which  were 
Costa  Rican  nationals.  The  then  government  of 
Costa  Rica  appealed  to  the  OAS  for  assistance. 
Some  who  opposed  action  by  the  OAS  argued 
that  the  situation  was  a  purely  internal  political 
one.  However,  the  fact  that  the  invading  force 
had  come  from  abroad,  had  been  armed  abroad, 
and  was  being  supported  by  airplane  flights  from 
abroad  was  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt  that  the 
action  of  the  OAS  was  justified  and  was  in  fact 
called  for  under  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Government  believes  that  it 
is  important  for  the  American  Republics  at  this 
moment  to  demonstrate  once  again  the  effective- 
ness of  the  inter- American  system  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security. 

The  United  States  delegation  is  prepared  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  convocation  of  the  Organ  of 
Consultation  under  the  Rio  Treaty  to  consider  the 
situation  placed  before  this  Council  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Nicaragua.  Subsequently  considera- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  steps  which  this  Council, 
acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consultation, 
should  take  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  inter- 
American  peace  and  security  as  called  for  in  arti- 
cle 6  of  the  treaty. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  ' 

Unofficial  translation 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States, 

Considering: 

That  in  the  session  held  yesterday  the  Council  took 
note  of  the  note  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  *  in  which  he  stated  that  the  inviolability  of 
the  territory  of  Nicaragua  had  been  affected  by  an  inva- 
sion by  air  made  up  of  Various  foreign  elements,  adding 
that  a  new  invasion  by  sea  was  expected,  which  might 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  Continent ; 

That  by  means  of  the  said  note  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  invoked  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance ;  and 

That  in  the  meeting  held  yesterday  and  today  the 
Ambassador  of  Nicaragua  presented  additional  informa- 
tion regarding  the  facts  to  which  he  referred  in  the 
above-mentioned  note. 

Resolves : 

1.  To  convoke  the  Organ  of  Consultation  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance. 


1  For  hncksround,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3,  1955,  p.  546. 


3  Adopted  by  the  Council  on  June  4. 
*Not  printed  here. 
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2.  To  designate  opportunely  the  site  and  date  of  the 
meeting  of  that  Organ. 

3.  To  constitute  itself  and  act  provisionally  as  Organ 
of  Consultation  in  accordance  with  article  12  of  the 
above-mentioned  Treaty. 

4.  To  authorize  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  desig- 
nate a  Committee  to  gather  the  additional  information 
which  may  be  indispensable  concerning  the  situation 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  request  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government,  in  order  that  the  Council  may  be  in  a 
position  to  decide  on  the  measures  which  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  adopt. 

5.  To  declare  that  this  resolution  does  not  imply  in 
any  way  prejudgment  of  the  nature  of  the  facts  nor 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  member  state. 
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Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space. 
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a  working  group  of  technical  experts  from  the 
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ford Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
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California  at  Berkeley 
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1  BUIXETXN  of  Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  452. 
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Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 
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the  Secretary-General.     E/3259.     May  18,  1959.     38  pp. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-developed  Countries : 
International  Co-operation  for  the  Development  of 
Under-developed  Countries.  Interim  report  under  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  1316  (XIII).  E/3258.  May 
19, 1959.     84  pp. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-developed  Countries : 
Techniques  of  Resources  Surveys.  Progress  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary-General  pursuant  to  Council 
resolution  614  C  (XXII).  E/3267/Add.  1.  May  25, 
1959.     20  pp. 

Report  of  the  Social  Commission.  12th  Session  held  at 
New  York  April  27-May  15,  1959.  E/3265/and  Corr. 
1.    May  26,  1959.     84  pp. 

International  Commodity  Problems.  Review  of  interna- 
tional commodity  problems  for  1959.  E/3269.  May  26, 
1959.    55  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Annual  report 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  covering  the  period 
April  8  to  May  23,  1959,  inclusive.  E/3246/Rev.  1. 
June  4,  1939.    231  pp. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-developed  Countries. 
International  Tax  Problems;  Taxation  in  Capital-Ex- 
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porting  and  Capital-Importing  Countries  of  Foreign 
Private  Investments.  Swedish  taxation  of  private 
Swedish  investments  abroad.  E/3272.  June  8,  1959 
31  pp. 

Report  of  the  Governing  Council  of  the  Special  Fund. 
E/3270.    June  9,  1959.    30  pp. 

General  Review  of  the  Development  and  Co-ordination  of 
Economic,  Social  and  Humanitarian  Programmes  and 
Activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies  as  a  Whole.    E/3274.    June  12,  1959.    18  pp. 


Trusteeship  Council 

United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  the  Trust  Territories 
of  Nauru,  New  Guinea  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  1959: 
Report  on  Nauru.     T/1448,  May  14,  1959.     54  pp. 

Report  of  United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  Western 
Samoa,  1959.    T/1449.    May  21, 1959.    86  pp. 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Ruanda-Urundi  for  the  Year  1957.  Additional  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  Administering  Authority. 
T/1452.    May  28, 1959.    32  pp. 

Revision  of  the  Questionnaire  Relating  to  Trust  Terri- 
tories. Observations  by  the  Government  of  Australia 
as  the  Administering  Authority  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Nauru  concerning  the  sixth  progress  report  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  the  Questionnaire  (T/1430) .  T/1456. 
June  3, 1959.    5  pp. 

Revision  of  the  Questionnaire  Relating  to  Trust  Terri- 
tories. Seventh  progress  report  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  the  Questionnaire.     T/1459.     June  8,  1959.     24  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
Sign  New  Training  Agreement 

Press  release  438  dated  June  17 

Puerto  Rico's  partnership  with  the  United 
States  as  a  training  ground  for  the  worldwide 
technical  cooperation  phases  of  the  U.S.  mutual 
security  program  is  being  broadened  and  ex- 
panded by  a  new  agreement  reached  on  June  17 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration.  The 
agreement  was  signed  by  Governor  Luis  Mufioz 
Marin  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  is  presently  in 
the  United  States,  and  by  Rollin  S.  Atwood,  Re- 
gional Director,  Office  of  Latin  American  Opera- 
tions, ICA. 

The  new  agreement  calls  for  continuance  until 
June  30,  1962,  on  a  greatly  expanded  basis,  of  a 
program  under  which  the  United  States  sends  par- 
ticipants in  the  worldwide  technical  cooperation 
programs  to  Puerto  Rico  for  special  study  and 
training  in  the  fields  of  education,  public  admin- 
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istration,  public  health,  housing,  social  welfare, 
industry,  and  agriculture.  Puerto  Kico's  rapid 
economic  and  social  development  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample for  participants  from  newly  developing 
countries. 

Further  expansion  of  the  program  will  bring  in- 
to fuller  utilization  Puerto  Kico's  institutional 
and  technical  services  as  well  as  the  know-how  and 
experience  of  Commonwealth  technicians  and  per- 
sonnel in  furthering  this  training.  Greater  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  group  training  and  semi- 
nars especially  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
U.S.  mutual  security  program.  These  courses 
will  be  based  on  Puerto  Eican  experience  and  com- 
petence in  such  fields  as  industrial  development, 
economic  planning,  community  development  and 
housing,  etc. 

The  new  agreement  also  provides  a  broader  and 
more  flexible  basis  for  joint  funding  of  the  serv- 
ices being  provided.  The  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment will  make  a  sizable  contribution  from  its 
own  budget.  This  arrangement  also  brings  ICA 
missions  in  the  field  into  closer  association  with 
the  training  facilities  made  available  by  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  joint  training  program  was  originally 
started  in  1950  following  a  suggestion  by  Gov- 
ernor Munoz  Marin  that  Puerto  Rico  was  an  ideal 
place  for  a  training  ground  for  participants  in 
the  U.S.  technical  cooperation  programs.  Since 
that  beginning,  with  only  16  participants— all 
from  Latin  American  countries— the  program  has 
been  enlarged  and  expanded  from  time  to  time 
until  to  date  more  than  9,000  persons  from  free 
countries  all  over  the  world— Africa,  the  Far  East, 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  with  emphasis  on  partici- 
pants from  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean — 
have  received  training  in  technical  cooperation  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  this  and  related  programs. 

The  Commonwealth's  contribution  is  extremely 
valuable  because  of  its  Spanish  cultural  back- 
ground and  language,  aside  from  the  excellent 
training  facilities  which  have  been  made  available 
by  Puerto  Rico.  Some  participants  who  receive 
training  on  the  U.S.  mainland  spend  part  of  their 
time  (raining  in  Puerto  Rico.  Many  spend  their 
entire  training  period  in  Puerto  Rico. 

An  advantage  of  the  Puerto  Rican  study  is  in 
observing  how  advanced  and  modern  techniques 
have  been  applied  to  conditions  more  nearly  ap- 


proximating those  in  the  countries  from  which  the 
participants  come.  Additional  benefits  are  de- 
rived not  only  from  observing  Puerto  Rico's  prog- 
ress but  by  the  participants'  observing  for  them- 
selves the  Commonwealth's  achievements  in  free 
association  with  the  United  States  in  an  atmos- 
phere where  democratic  principles  prevail. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Opened 
for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  Entered  into 
force  April  7,  1948.     TIAS  1808. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Colombia,  May  14, 1959;  Guinea, 
May  19,  1959. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Proces-verbal  containing  schedule  to  be  annexed  to  the 
protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  the  establishment 
of  new  schedule  III— Brazil — to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Brazil  and  Benelux).  Done  at 
Geneva  March  10, 1959.1 

Signatures:  Belgium   (subject  to  ratification),  Brazil, 
and  Netherlands,  April  2, 1959. 

Proces-verbal  containing  schedules  to  be  annexed  to  the 
protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establishment  of 
new  schedule  III— Brazil— to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Brazil  and  United  Kingdom). 
Done  at  Geneva  May  13, 1959.1 
Signatures:  Brazil  and  United  Kingdom,  May  13,  19o9. 


BILATERAL 


Argentina 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington  June 
12, 1959.    Entered  into  force  June  12, 1959. 

Iran 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agricultural  commodi- 
ties agreement  of  February  20,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3506,  3749,  and  3767).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Tehran  September  18  and  November  16,  1958.  En- 
tered into  force  November  16,  1958. 

Peru 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  a  floating  dry  dock 
to  Peru.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
June  15,  1959.    Entered  into  force  June  15,  1959. 

Poland 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington  June  10, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  June  10,  1959. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


FSI  Holds  Graduation  Ceremonies 
for  First  Senior  Officer  Class 

Following  are  remarks  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  Acting  Secretary  Dillon  on  June 
12  at  the  graduation  ceremonies  held  at  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute  for  the  members  of  the  first 
senior  officer  course.  The  course,  which  was  in- 
augurated by  former  Secretary  Dulles  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1958,  is  designed  to  prepare  officers  for 
the  highest  positions  of  responsibility  in  diplo- 
matic posts  abroad  and  in  interagency  and  inter- 
national organizations. 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  12 

Secretary  Dillon,  Mr.  Hoskins,1  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends :  To  ask  anyone  whether  or  not  he  would 
like  to  say  some  words,  if  that  person  has  had 
any  experience  in  political  life  and  omits  such 
an  opportunity  or  ignores  it,  is  truly,  if  not  mirac- 
ulous, at  least  an  error. 

In  the  years  that  Secretary  Dulles  and  I  served 
together,  he  often  spoke  about  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity among  high  officers  of  Government,  and 
indeed  of  high  officers  in  any  profession,  for  con- 
templation. He  felt  so  strongly  about  this  that 
he  believed  that  there  should  be  some  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  very  highest  echelons  of  the  executive 
departments  so  that  there  could  be  more  time  to 
think  about  the  job. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  I  leave  this  office  I 
hope  to  lay  before  the  Congress  a  plan  that  I 
believe  will  do  something  of  this  kind. 

Importance  of  Senior  Officer  Training 

Mr.  Dulles  spoke  about  this  school  in  the  same 
terms.  In  keeping  with  that  idea  of  contempla- 
tion, he  once  said  such  a  school  will  give  some  of 

1  II;irold  B.  Hoskins,  director  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute. 


our  foreign  officers  the  opportunity  to  contem- 
plate their  own  profession,  to  think  about  it  not 
merely  as  cramming  of  more  information  into 
your  heads  or  talking  about  new  techniques  or 
even  possibly  any  plans  or  policies  or  ideas  but 
of  providing  the  opportunity,  under  guidance,  to 
contemplate  your  profession  and  all  it  means  to 
the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  voice  my  own  tremendous  inter- 
est in  this  school  and  my  support  for  the  idea  that 
a  few  of  our  officers  should  be  taken  out  from  the 
normal  activities  of  their  offices,  no  matter  where 
they  are — as  Secretaries,  Counselors,  or  what- 
ever—and be  given  this  opportunity. 

Not  only  can  our  Government  afford  this;  my 
belief  is  it  cannot  afford  to  ignore  it.  So,  if  I 
am  guilty  of  lobbying  for  an  appropriation  for 
this  particular  activity,  I  plead  guilty  with  the 
greatest  of  enthusiasm. 

The  program  that  you  are  undergoing  is  of 
course  terrifically  important.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  would  like  to  bring  out  is  this :  Today  we 
are  exploring  space,  trying  to  expand  our  uni- 
verse, but  all  the  time  we  are  contracting  our 
own  world.  We  are  so  tied  together  now  with 
communications  that,  when  a  man  has  a  bad  tem- 
per in  Moscow  or  in  Bucharest  or  any  other  place 
in  that  region,  we  look  at  our  reports  to  see 
whether  it's  going  to  have  any  effect  before  to- 
morrow morning. 

When  I  was  3  years  old — that  was  1893 — the 
first  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  was  ap- 
pointed. Today  there  are  77  Ambassadors  repre- 
senting the  United  States  abroad.  We  have  rep- 
resentations in  86  different  countries,  and  I  think 
we  have  large  groups  or  at  least  representation 
in  something  like  285  separate  cities. 

With  each  of  these  Ambassadors  the  State  De- 
partment is  in  daily  communication — often  in 
communication  to  the  extent  of  what  should  be 
described  as  transatlantic  essays.  But  these  have 
to  be  digested.  And  the  next  day  there  must  be 
some  kind  of  action  taken  on  them  very  shortly. 
In  other  words,  this  world  is  not  only  small  but 
it  is  extremely  complicated  and  these  messages 
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are  necessary.  Every  kind,  of  factor  in  human 
existence  comes  in — psychological  reactions,  po- 
litical reactions.  There  are  economic,  military  re- 
quirements to  be  met  and  to  think  about. 

If  people  are  not  going  to  get  the  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity that  this  school  is  giving  them,  then  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  to  do  them  in  keeping 
with  the  past — either  by  preconceptions  or  routine 
or  habit. 

We  must  have  men  who  are  capable  of  think- 
ing— thinking  objectively  on  the  problem  that  is 
before  them — who  can  give  the  best  information 
with  the  best  interpretation  and  the  best  advice 
they  can  provide  to  the  State  Department. 

Interdependence  of  Foreign  and  Local  Affairs 

I  would  make  one  other  observation :  "What  we 
call  foreign  affairs  is  no  longer  foreign  affairs. 
It's  a  local  affair.  Whatever  happens  in  Indo- 
nesia is  important  to  Indiana.  Whatever  happens 
in  any  corner  of  the  world  has  some  effect  on  the 
farmer  in  Dickinson  County,  Kansas,  or  on  a 
worker  at  a  factory. 

Now  this  means  that  even  our  news  is  no  longer 
properly  called  foreign  news.  It's  local  news  be- 
cause it  is  so  important  to  us.  All  this  means  that 
everyone  who  is  charged  with  foreign  affairs  or 
anyone  that  has  any  direct  or  indirect  responsi- 
bility concerning  them — indeed,  I  think,  every 
citizen — should  think  of  the  oneness  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  escape  each  other,  certainly  not  until 
the  day  we  can  emigrate  to  Mars.  We  just  can't 
escape  each  other.  We  must  understand  people. 
We  must  make  it  our  business  to  know  what  they 
are  thinking,  and  why,  and  what  it  means  to  us. 

Because  no  nation,  even  one  so  directed  and 
operated  as  is  the  Soviet's,  can  dominate  all  and 
be  the  controlling  factor.  Of  course,  a  democracy 
would  not  even  attempt  it  because  it  would  be 
completely  antithetical  to  their  own  conceptions 
and  doctrines. 

So  while  I  was  complimented  that  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  would  think  it  worth  while  to 
quote  from  me,  I  think  that  expression  "soldiers 
of  peace"  is  a  pretty  good  one.  I  go  back  to  it  to 
say  this:  You  are  soldiers  of  peace,  but  you  must 
be  soldiers  of  peace  for  all  men.  As  long  as  any 
man,  any  significant  sector  of  our  world,  cannot 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  with  justice,  then  in- 
deed there  is  no  peace  anywhere. 


That  is  the  reason  that  again  I  express  my  feel- 
ings about  the  terrific  importance  of  this  kind  of 
operation.  I  extend  to  each  of  the  graduates  my 
congratulations  on  your  expanded  capacity  and 
opportunities  for  service  and  my  best  wishes  for 
good  luck  to  each  of  you. 


REMARKS  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  DILLON 

Press  release  426  dated  June  12 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hoskins,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men :  I  would  like  to  begin  my  brief  remarks  with 
a  quotation  from  Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  Two 
years  ago  he  said : 2 

Never  before  in  history  has  a  nation  had  the  degree  of 
worldwide  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
that  is  now  carried  by  the  United  States.  Our  responsi- 
bilities are  mounting  almost  daily.  Whether  or  not  they 
can  be  adequately  discharged  depends  not  just  upon  the 
broad  principles  proclaimed  by  America's  leaders.  It  de- 
pends directly  upon  the  performance  of  those  who,  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  in  81  countries,  carry  on  the 
day-by-day  task  of  waging  peace  and  defending  freedom. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  express  the  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  of  our  Foreign 
Service.  In  helping  them  to  do  the  very  best  job 
possible,  nothing  can  be  more  important  than  the 
training  effort  to  prepare  them — junior  officers, 
midcareer  officers,  and  now  senior  officers — in 
every  way  for  their  duties.  In  the  short  span  of 
2  years  since  Secretary  Dulles  made  this  state- 
ment our  responsibilities,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  Foreign  Service,  have  increased 
further.  We  have  opened  a  number  of  new  mis- 
sions, particularly  in  Africa,3  and  our  responsibil- 
ities have  broadened. 

Broadening  Responsibility  in  Foreign  Policy 

Our  responsibilities  are  also  broader  in  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  we  have  to  deal  with.  Economic 
and  psychological  functions  have  grown  greater 
in  a  way  that  makes  clear  that  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  our  foreign  policy.  We  also  have  had  to 
become,  in  a  way,  specialists  in  science,  in  nuclear 
test  suspensions,  and  in  the  problems  of  outer 
space.    All  of  these  responsibilities  indicate  how 


2  Bulletin  of  May  20, 1957,  p.  795. 

•  For  an  address  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  James 
K.  Penfield  on  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  Africa,  seef 
ibid.,  June  8, 1959,  p.  841. 
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■wry  important  are  the  training  and  the  duties  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  That  is  why  we  feel  it  is  so 
important  that  this  institute  flourish  and  grow. 

We  are  witnessing  a  real  landmark  in  the  grad- 
uation today  of  the  first  class  of  the  senior  officer 
course.  There  are  a  total  of  19  members :  12  from 
the  Department  of  State  and  7  from  other  agen- 
cies 4  of  the  Government  interested  in  foreign  af- 
fairs  and  foreign  policy.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
It  emphasizes  the  coordination  which  is  vitally 
necessary  between  the  many  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  working  in  this  field. 

I  find  the  curriculum  5  to  be  particularly  inter- 
esting. Some  of  the  five  segments  are  totally  new 
and  have  not  been  included  in  any  of  the  courses 
being  given  in  the  war  colleges.  One  of  them  par- 
ticularly struck  me.  It  is  devoted  to  contempo- 
rary American  society.  Certainly  a  primary 
function  of  our  representatives  abroad  is  to  rep- 
resent America  as  it  really  is  and  to  interpret  it 
to  other  peoples.  Through  this  course,  which 
takes  a  good  look  at  how  our  society  is  developing 
and  examines  our  problems  here  at  home,  the 
members  of  the  class  should  be  better  prepared  to 
carry  out  their  duties  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  happy  and  pleased  that 
you  have  honored  us  today  by  coming  to  the  grad- 
uation of  this  first  class.  You  have  always  been 
a  great  supporter  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and  we 
appreciate  it.  I  remember  that  once  you  de- 
scribed the  members  of  the  Foreign  Service  as 
"soldiers  of  peace,"  as  "officers  of  the  great  army 
that  has  as  its  first  business  the  developing  and 
sustaining  of  a  peace  with  justice  and  honor." 
We  appreciate  this  expression  of  faith  in  our 
Service,  and  I  know  that  the  Service  will  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  live  up  to  your  faith  and  justify  it. 
In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  the  role  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  in  training  our  officers  to  carry 
on  their  duties  is  vitally  important. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  threat  by  the  Soviet 
Union  that  is  ideological,  economic,  and  political. 

'Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
and  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  program  of  studies  included  the  following  general 
subjects:  (1)  the  basis  of  American  foreign  policy,  (2) 
domestic  influences  on  foreign  policy,  (3)  review  of  U.S. 
diplomatic  history,  (4)  foreign  policy  objectives,  and 
I 6 |  current  U.S.  foreign  policy  problems. 


The  particular  area  of  contest  is  the  economi- 
cally underdeveloped  sector  of  the  world. 
Through  psychological  warfare,  economic  war- 
fare, including  trade  and  aid,  the  Soviets  are  car- 
rying on  a  tremendous  campaign.  It  is  signifi- 
cant in  this  connection  that  we  have  sitting  today 
on  our  platform  Ambassador  [Ellsworth] 
Bunker,  just  back  from  India,  who  has  just  given 
us  a  very  interesting  report  on  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  Soviet  effort  in  India,  which  is 
probably  the  chief  target  of  the  Soviets  at  the 
moment. 

Interrelationship  of  Economics  and  Politics 

That  leads  me  to  another  point  which  I  feel 
very  strongly  about.  Today,  particularly  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas,  there  is  no  longer  a  sharp 
difference,  indeed  no  longer  any  difference  at  all, 
between  economics  and  politics.  There  is  no  po- 
litical problem  I  know  of  that  doesn't  have  some 
economic  connotations.  And,  by  the  same  token, 
we  find  that  any  problem  that  we  seek  to  decide 
by  economic  means  immediately  has  national  se- 
curity or  political  overtones.  Both  aspects  of  for- 
eign policy  are  intertwined. 

Therefore,  there  is  great  satisfaction  to  me  in 
the  amount  of  emphasis  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute is  giving  to  economics,  both  in  courses  here 
and  in  sending  officers  to  universities  where  at 
least  half  of  them  are  taking  classes  in  advanced 
economics.  For  every  Ambassador  really  has  to 
know  economics  if  he  is  going  to  do  a  whole, 
rounded  job. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Congress  will  provide,  over 
the  years,  steady  and  continuing  support  to  this 
institute.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is  more 
important  to  our  Service  in  fitting  our  officers  to 
do  a  better  job  abroad. 

You  members  of  the  graduating  senior  class 
have  had  the  privilege  of  studying  here  for  a 
year.  You  have,  during  that  time,  had  the  chance 
to  range  broadly  over  the  problems  of  our  foreign 
policy.  You  have  had  your  opportunity  to  stim- 
ulate your  thinking  and  to  develop  a  grasp  of 
the  overall  problems  with  which  the  United  States 
is  concerned.  It  has  been  a  high  privilege.  I 
hope  that  you  will  use  this  experience  well.  I 
wish  each  and  every  one  of  you  the  very  best  of 
luck  in  your  future  assignments. 


/u/y  6,   7959 
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Department  Announces  Designations 

in  Bureau  of  International  Cultural  Relations 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  15  (De- 
partment notice  dated  June  15)  the  following  designa- 
tions effective  immediately  in  the  new  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Cultural  Relations,  which  was  established  on 
June  1,  1959 : 

Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  (CTJ) 

Robert  H.  Thayer,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  Coordination  of  International  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Relations 

Saxton  Bradford,  Deputy  for  Operations  to  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

Cary  T.  Grayson,  Special  Assistant 

Clayton  S.  Dann,  Acting  Director,  Executive  Staff 
(CU/EX) 

Francis  J.  Colligan,  Acting  Director,  Cultural  Policy  and 
Development  Staff  (CU/CPD) 

Donald  B.  Cook,  Staff  Director,  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Exchange  and  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Arts  (ACE/S) 

Gertrude  G.  Cameron,  Chief,  Program  Reporting  Staff 

Ardelia  M.  Hall,  Arts  and  Monuments  Adviser  (AM) 

International  Educational  Exchange  Service  (IES) 

Donald  Edgar,  Director 

John  N.  Hayes,  Deputy  Director 

East-West  Contacts  Staff  (EWC) 
Frederick  T.  Merrill,  Director 

Cultural  Presentations  Staff  (CU/CP) 
James  F.  Magdanz,  Director 

UNESCO  Relations  Staff  (URS) 

Ralph  Hilton,  Director 

Abram  Manell,  Deputy  Director. 

Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  18  confirmed  the  following  nomi- 
nations : 

Dempster  Mcintosh  to  be  Ambassador  to  Colombia. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  406  dated  June  9. ) 

John  Howard  Morrow  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Guinea.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  373  dated  May  28.) 

William  M.  Rountree  to  be  Ambassador  to  Pakistan. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  384  dated  June  2.) 


Designations 

William  O.  Boswell  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Security, 
effective  June  15. 

Edwin  Allan  Lightner,  Jr.,  as  assistant  chief,  U.S.  Mis- 
sion, Berlin.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release 
433  dated  June  16.) 


No. 

Date 

428 

6/15 

430 
431 

6/15 
6/16 

432 

6/16 

*433 

6/16 

434     6/17 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June  15  21 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  June  15  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  397  of  June  5, 
403  of  June  8,  422  of  June  11,  and  423  and  426  of 
June  12. 

Subject 

Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  report 
(rewrite). 

Surplus  foods  to  Guinea. 

Robertson:  "Trends  and  Portents  in 
Far  East." 

Public  administration  project  in  Indo- 
nesia. 

Lightner  designated  assistant  chief, 
U.S.  Mission,  Berlin  (biographic  de- 
tails). 

Herter:  anniversary  of  East  German 
uprising. 

Foreign  Relations  volume. 

Vice  President  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
unveil  friendship  monument  (re- 
write). 

U.S.  delegation  to  high-altitude  tech- 
nical talks  (rewrite). 

Technical  cooperation  program  with 
Puerto  Rico. 

DLF  loan  to  Pakistan  (rewrite). 

Hart :  "How  the  Free  World  Can  Meet 
the  Communist  Challenge." 

Gufler  nominated  ambassador  to  Cey- 
lon   (biographic  details). 

DLF  loan  to  India   (rewrite). 

Educational  exchange   (Costa  Rica). 

International  film  festival  at  Moscow. 

Adenauer:  anniversary  of  East  Ger- 
man uprising. 

Western  Foreign  Ministers  statement. 

Department  statement  on  Foreign  Min- 
isters meeting. 

Foreign  Ministers  communique. 

Herter  :  return  from  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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438 
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439 
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1941,  Volume  III,  The  British  Commonwealth 
The  Near  East  and  Africa 

The  Department  of  State  recently  released  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States,  19^1,  Volume  III,  The  British  Commonwealth, 
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Turkey.  . 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public 
and  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


Report  to  the  Nation:  The  Geneva  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference 

Address  by  Secretary  Eerier1 


Fellow  Americans:  President  Eisenhower  has 
isked  me  to  report  to  you  tonight  on  where  we 
stand  after  6  weeks  of  the  Geneva  talks  with  the 
foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union.2 

I  regret  to  say  that  no  significant  progress  was 
Qade  toward  settlement  of  the  problem  of  the  con- 
inued  division  of  Germany  and  of  Berlin. 
I  My  Western  colleagues  and  I  did  not  go  to 
Jeneva  with  any  high  hopes.  We  knew  how  diffi- 
ult  it  is  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
re  negotiated  earnestly  and  in  good  faith.  The 
Soviets  gave  no  indication  of  being  interested  in 
enuine  negotiation.  They  engaged  in  a  good 
eal  of  propaganda  and  some  threats.  Once 
gain  they  demonstrated  that  they  are  not  willing 
3  rely  on  normal  methods  of  transacting  inter- 
ational  business. 

nnatural  Division  of  Germany 

The  long-range  Soviet  aim  is  to  keep  Germany 
ivided  until  the  possibility  exists  of  a  single  Ger- 
lan  state  under  Communist  influence.  The 
oviet  Union  has  year  after  year  refused  to  allow 
ie  issue  of  German  reunification  to  be  put  to  the 
:ee  electoral  choice  of  the  German  people. 
As  long  as  Germany  remains  unnaturally 
ivided  there  will  be  a  continued  threat  to  the 
Bace  of  the  world. 
The  problem  of  Berlin  arises  from  this  con- 


1  Made  to  the  Nation  by  television  and  radio  on  June  23 
wess  release  450). 

1  For  statements  made  by  Mr.  Herter  during  the  Con- 
rence,  see  Bdxletin  of  June  1, 1959,  p.  775 ;  June  8,  1959, 
819;  June  15,  1959,  p.  859;  June  29,  1959,  p.  943;  and 
ily  6, 1959,  p.  3. 
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tinued  division  of  Germany.    The  Berlin  issue  can 
only  be  solved  finally  when  Germany  is  reunified. 

Western  Peace  Plan  Rejected  by  Soviets 

We  put  forward  at  Geneva  a  Western  peace 
plan,3  designed  to  bring  about  the  reunification  of 
Germany.  This  plan  was  carefully  phased  into 
progressive  arrangements  for  European  security. 
It  was  especially  designed  to  meet  Soviet  objec- 
tions to  previous  Western  plans  for  German  uni- 
fication. It  provided  for  reunification  of  the 
country  in  a  manner  which  would  safeguard  the 
best  interests  of  the  German  people  and  of  the 
other  nations  concerned. 

The  Soviets  flatly  rejected  the  Western  peace 
plan.  They  would  not  even  consider  it  as  a  basis 
for  discussion.  Instead  they  proposed  that  a  peace 
treaty  be  signed  with  two  German  governments — 
the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany  and  the  Com- 
munist regime,  the  so-called  German  Democratic 
Republic.  By  some  curious  logic  which  was  never 
explained,  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  argued  that 
by  thus  making  two  peace  settlements  the  cause 
of  one  Germany  would  be  advanced.  On  the  con- 
trary it  seemed  to  us  that  the  Soviet  plan  would 
assure  the  permanent  partition  of  Germany. 

Soviet's  "Free  City"  Proposal  Unacceptable  to  West 

You  will  recall  that  last  November  the  Soviet 
Union  presented  the  Western  Powers  with  a 
threatening  proposal  for  what  they  called  a  "free 
city"  status  for  West  Berlin.  If  we  did  not  ac- 
cept it,  the  U.S.S.E.  said  it  would  abandon  its 
obligations  to  us  in  regard  to  Berlin.4 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  1, 1959,  p.  779. 
4  For  text  of  Soviet  note  and  U.S.  reply,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  19, 
1959,  p.  79. 
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In  our  judgment  this  proposal  could  only  have 
led  to  the  absorption  of  West  Berlin  into  the  Com- 
munist empire.  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
frankly  admitted  at  Geneva  that  this  was  the  Ber- 
lin solution  which  the  U.S.S.R.  would  like  to  see. 

It  would  sever  West  Berlin  economic  and 
political  ties  with  West  Germany.  It  would  make 
West  Berlin  more  and  more  dependent  on  the 
Communist  system  which  surrounds  it.  It  would 
deprive  West  Berlin  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  Western  forces— either  by  eliminating  them 
or  reducing  them  drastically  and  by  introducing 
Soviet  forces  into  West  Berlin.  It  would  have 
required  a  major  Western  withdrawal  from  which 
the  world  would  have  drawn  the  lesson  that  Soviet 
brute  strength  was  the  ruling  force  in  that  part  of 

Europe. 

The  Soviets  called  their  proposal  for  West  Ber- 
lin a  proposal  for  a  "free  city."  By  this  they 
meant  a  city  free  of  the  protection  of  Allied  forces 
and  exposed  to  the  pressures  and  inroads  of  the 
Communist  area  surrounding  it.  This  was  a 
typical  example  of  Communist  upside-down  talk. 
The  Soviets  would  take  what  is  now  in  fact  a  free 
city  and  make  it  like  East  Berlin,  which  is  now  in 
fact  a  slave  city. 

We  must  remember  what  this  would  mean  in 
human  terms.  West  Berlin's  population  of  more 
than  2  million  is  greater  than  the  population  of 
almost  20  percent  of  the  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations.  Over  half  the  States  in  the 
United  States  have  fewer  people  than  there  are  in 
West  Berlin.  The  value  of  goods  and  services 
produced  in  West  Berlin  last  year  exceeded  that  of 
more  than  half  of  the  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations. 

How  did  the  West  Berliners  themselves  react  to 
the  Soviet  proposal?  Within  a  few  weeks  West 
Berlin  elections  showed  that  98  percent  of  the 
voters  supported  parties  whose  programs  called 
for  the  continued  presence  of  the  Western  forces 
in  Berlin.  The  courage  these  people  exhibited  is 
but  a  repetition  of  the  courage  they  displayed  at 
the  time  of  the  Soviet  blockade  10  years  ago.  You 
may  be  sure  that  we  will  stand  by  people  who  stand 
by  themselves. 

The  Western  Powers  rejected  this  Soviet  pro- 
posal  and  its  associated  threat. 

Because  Berlin  18  divided  into  a  free  part  and  a 
Communist  part,  its  situation  is  certainly  not 
ideal.     The   Western  Bowers  made  serious  pro- 
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posals  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  an  interim  settle- 
ment on  Berlin  which  would  insure  the  stability 
of  the  city  until  Germany  is  reunified.  These  pro- 
posals would  have  offered  a  basis  for  agreement  if 
the  real  Soviet  concern  had  been  to  reduce  tension 
over  Berlin. 

Agreement  was  not  reached,  however,  because  of 
one  crucial  obstacle:  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
refused  time  and  time  again  to  discuss  Western 
proposals  until  the  Soviet-proposed  new  status 
for  the  city  had  been  agreed  to.  That  new  status 
was  the  so-called  "free  city,"  which  was  as  unac- 
ceptable to  us  as  when  it  was  first  put  forward  last 
November. 

In  the  later  stages  of  our  talks  about  Berlin  the 
Soviets  once  again  introduced  threatening  pro- 
posals. They  called  on  the  Western  Powers  to 
agree  to  a  time  limit,  after  which  our  rights  to 
protect  West  Berlin  would  expire.  They  proposed 
a  1-year  extension,  which  later,  with  a  show  of 
mock  generosity,  they  increased  to  18  months.  We 
made  it  clear  that  the  Western  Powers  were  no 
more  interested  in  negotiating  under  threat  in  the 
spring  than  in  the  fall. 

While  the  Foreign  Ministers  were  negotiating, 
the  baneful  influence  of  statements  outside  the 
conference  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  clearly  felt. 
On  one  occasion  he  stated  that  the  Western  seven- 
point  program  for  Berlin  did  not  contain  a  single 
element  for  negotiation.  Then  just  before  Mr 
Gromyko  presented  his  final  paper  Mr.  Khru 
shchev  made  a  speech  in  Moscow  in  which  he  re 
peated  previous  Soviet  threats  to  abandon  theii 
responsibilities  to  the  Western  Powers  concerning 
Berlin.  These  statements,  reflected  in  the  Sovie 
attitude  at  Geneva,  made  our  attempts  to  negotiate 
practically  fruitless. 

Heads  of  Government  Meeting 

President  Eisenhower  has  made  quite  clear  hi 
willingness  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Heads  c 
Government  if  such  a  meeting  holds  out  som 
prospect  of  success.  We  believe  that  some  degre 
of  progress  in  the  Geneva  negotiations  is  necessai 
if  there  is  to  exist  such  a  prospect  of  success.  E> 
gretfully,  no  such  progress  has  as  yet  been  re; 
istered  at  Geneva. 

Some  Possible  Areas  of  Agreement 

Did  any  good  come  out  of  the  first  session  of  tl 
conference?     I  believe  so.     The  Western  pea 
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plan  for  the  reunification  of  Germany  has  met  with 
widespread  approval  around  the  world.  History 
will,  I  believe,  judge  it  to  be  a  significant  political 
)ifer  looking  to  the  solution  of  the  key  German 
problem.  A  study  of  this  proposal  shows  that  the 
WTestern  allies  are  willing  to  go  the  "extra  mile,"  of 
rhich  President  Eisenhower  spoke  in  his  state  of 
he  Union  message  last  year,5  in  order  to  make 
Mace  more  secure.  I  still  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Jnion  will  give  serious  second  thought  to  this 
>roposal. 

In  addition  the  Geneva  talks  demonstrated  a 
ligh  degree  of  unity  among  the  Western  allies. 
Lllied  unity  was  maintained  from  start  to  finish 
ml  was,  if  anything,  even  more  solid  at  the  end 
han  at  the  beginning. 

Finally,  the  conference  revealed  possible  areas 
f  agreement  concerning  specific  arrangements  for 
Jerlin.  I  believe  that  it  may  be  possible  to  build 
n  these  areas  of  agreement  if  the  Soviet  Union  is 
•repared  to  accept  the  continued  existence  of  a  free 
Vest  Berlin  under  Western  protection. 

This  is   the  critical   question.    If  the   Soviet 
Fnion  persists  in  its  determination  to  add  more 
lan  2  million  free  West  Berliners  to  the  captive 
eoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  then  no  agreement  is 
ossible.    However,  if  the  Soviets  do  not  hold  to 
lis  annexationist  design,  we  should  be  able  to 
sach  agreements  on  Berlin  consistent  with  the 
onor  and  interest  of  all  our  countries. 
We  again  take  up  the  Geneva  talks  on  July  13. 
7e  will  continue  our  efforts  to  find  an  area  of 
?reement,  but  the  United  States  will  never  com- 
romise  the  freedom  of  the  brave  people  of  West 
erlin,  who  have  placed  their  faith  in  our  protec- 
on.    Our  fate  and  the  fate  of  the  people  of  West 
erlin  and  that  of  free  people  everywhere  are 
nked  together.    When  their  freedom  is  dimin- 
hed,  our  freedom  is  inevitably  diminished. 
The  path  to  a  just  peace  will  be  long  and  diffi- 
ilt.    But  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  you  when 
say  that  we  will  continue  with  the  patience  and 
iderstanding  and  firmness  needed  to  travel  that 
ith  so  long  as  it  remains  open. 


5  Ibid.,  Jan.  27, 1958,  p.  1]5. 


United  States  and  Panama  Sign 
Atomic  Energy  Agreement 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  June  24  (press 
release  456)  that  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Panama  on  that 
day  signed  at  Washington  an  agreement  for  co- 
operation in  research  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  The  agreement  was  signed  for  the  United 
States  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  R.  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  and  Com- 
missioner of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  John 
S.  Graham  and  for  Panama  by  Ambassador  Ri- 
cardo  M.  Arias. 

Under  the  agreement  the  Government  of 
Panama  will  receive  information  as  to  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  nuclear  research 
reactors  and  their  use  as  research,  development, 
and  engineering  devices.  Private  American  citi- 
zens and  organizations  will  be  authorized  by  the 
agreement  to  supply  appropriate  nuclear  equip- 
ment and  related  services  to  the  Panamanian 
Government  or  authorized  private  persons  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

The  agreement  also  provides  that  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  may  lease  uranium 
to  the  Panamanian  Government.  The  quantity 
of  such  material  in  the  custody  of  the  Government 
of  Panama  at  any  time  may  not  be  in  excess  of 
6  kilograms  of  U-235  in  uranium  enriched  up  to 
a  maximum  of  20  percent  U-235,  plus  such  addi- 
tional quantity  as  the  Commission  considers  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  efficient  and  continuous 
operation  of  reactors  while  replaced  elements  are 
cooling  or  in  transit.  Permitted  also  is  transfer 
of  gram  quantities  of  U-235,  U-233,  and  pluto- 
nium  for  defined  research  projects  related  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Panama  assumes 
responsibility  for  safeguarding  the  fissionable 
material  used. 

The  agreement  further  provides  for  the  ex- 
change of  unclassified  information  in  the  research 
reactor  field,  in  related  health  and  safety  matters, 
and  in  the  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  in  physical 
and  biological  research,  medical  therapy,  agri- 
culture, and  industry. 


>ly   13,    1959 
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President  Urges  Congress  To  Act  on  Draper  Committee's  Recommendations 
on  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program 


Following  are  letters  from,  President  Eisen- 
hower to  Vice  President  Nixon  and  William  H. 
Draper,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee To  Study  the  United  States  Military  Assist- 
ance Program,  together  with  a  letter  from  the 
Committee  submitting  its  second  interim  report  to 
the  President. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTERS 


White  House  press  release  dated  June  24 


The  President  to  Mr.  Nixon 


June  24,  1959 


Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  I  transmit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Program,2  submitted  to  the  President 
on  June  3,  1959  by  the  President's  Committee  to 
Study  the  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Program. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  basic  concepts 
enumerated  by  the  Committee  in  its  letter,  and 
urge  that  the  Congress  provide  for  continuing 
authorizations  for  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, and  hereafter  make  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
a  separate  title  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget.  In  addition,  I  believe  that  legislative  ac- 
tion along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Executive 
Branch  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  in  the 


1  An  Identical  letter,  with  a  copy  of  the  report,  was  sent 
to  Representative  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representative*. 

■  ft  Doc.  3H<i,  8601  Cong.,  1st  Bess. 
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administration     of     the     Military     Assistance 
Program. 

The  remainder  of  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Committee's  letter  largely  pertain  to 
administrative  actions  which  could  be  taken  within 
the  Executive  Branch  without  additional  legisla- 
tive authorization.  These  proposals  as  I  interpret 
them  are  acceptable  to  me,  and  the  appropriate 
executive  agencies  are  now  studying  them  and  will 
make  appropriate  recommendations  for  my  early 
consideration  and  approval  with  respect  to  their 
implementation. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.    Eisenhower 

The  Honorable  Kichard  M.  Nixon 
President  of  the  Senate 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 


The  President  to  Mr.  Draper 


June  24,  1959 


Dear  Bill:  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  other 
members  of  your  Committee  for  the  thoughtful 
Second  Interim  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee to  Study  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, which  was  summarized  in  the  letter  of  June 
3, 1959,  submitting  the  report. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  fully  concur  in  your  Com 
mittee's  judgment  as  to  the  high  importance  of  afl 
suring  that  the  Military  Assistance  Program  ifl 
organized    and    administered   as   efficiently    and 
effectively  as  possible.     Your  exploration  of  the* 
aspects  of  the  program  has  been  most  useful  an«J 

timely. 

Your  Committee  in  its  June  3  letter  unani 
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mously    recommends    acceptance    of    two    basic 
concepts : 

(1)  The  strengthening  of  the  position  of  the 
State  Department  on  the  policy  level  of  military 
assistance  planning  and  an  increased  assurance  of 
the  conformity  of  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram to  foreign  policy  and  to  related  assistance 
programs. 

(2)  The  focusing  of  responsibility  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  planning,  programming 
and  execution  of  military  assistance  within  the 
framework  of  policy  guidance  laid  down  in  the 
National  Security  Council  and  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

I  am  fully  in  agreement  with  these  concepts. 

I  also  consider  the  principal  recommendations 
outlined  in  the  letter  of  the  Committee  for  effectu- 
ating these  basic  concepts  to  be  valuable  and  well 
reasoned.  Two  of  these  recommendations,  pro- 
viding for  a  continuing  authorization  of  military 
assistance  and  appropriating  for  military  assist- 
ance as  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  budget, 
require  legislative  action.  In  transmitting  copies 
of  your  report  to  the  Congress,  I  am  indicating  my 
support  of  these  proposals.  I  have  also  approved 
the  substance  of  a  legislative  proposal  to  clarify 
the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  in  the  Military  Assistance 
Program. 

The  remainder  of  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  your  letter  of  transmittal 
largely  pertain  to  administrative  actions  which 
could  be  taken  within  the  Executive  Branch  with- 
out additional  legislative  authorization.  These 
proposals  as  I  interpret  them  are  acceptable  to 
me,  and  the  appropriate  executive  agencies  are 
now  making  a  detailed  study  of  these  pro- 
posals and  will  give  to  me,  for  my  early  considera- 
tion, recommendations  with  respect  to  their 
implementation. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  your  conclusion  as 
to  the  necessity  for  continuing  reappraisal  and 
critical  evaluation  of  our  military  assistance  pro- 
grams to  assure  that  such  programs  do  not  tend  to 
continue  simply  through  their  own  existing 
momentum  beyond  the  period  of  their  real  need. 

May  I  once  again  thank  you  and  the  members  of 
your  Committee  for  the  earnest  study  of  and  con- 
tractive suggestions  about  our  vital  Militray  As- 
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sistance  Program.  In  these  troubled  times  I  can 
think  of  no  more  important  problem  upon  which 
the  devoted  attention  of  outstanding  citizens  is 
needed.  As  I  have  noted  many  times,  our  Military 
Assistance  Program  is  a  vital  part  of  our  total 
security  effort. 


Sincerely, 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


The  Honorable  William  H.  Draper,  Jr. 

Chairman 

The  President's  Committee  To  Study  the  United 

States  Military  Assistance  Program 
708  Jackson  Place,  N.W. 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

COMMITTEE'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

June  3,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Based  upon  continued  studies 
since  our  first  Interim  Report  on  March  17,  1959,*  we  are 
submitting  to  you  our  second  Interim  Report.  This  report 
deals  with  "The  Organization  and  Administration  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Program." 

We  expect  to  submit  to  you  in  the  near  future  our 
recommendations  on  the  economic  assistance  program. 

We  reiterate  our  unanimous  belief  that  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  are  gravely  threatened ;  that  the 
military  threat  of  the  communist  dictatorships  is  greater 
than  ever;  that,  likewise,  the  communist  economic  and 
political  threat  and  capability  are  increasing. 

While  there  is  at  the  moment  no  widespread  military 
conflict  with  the  communist  bloc,  free  world  forces  bol- 
stered by  our  assistance  are  in  fact  confronting  the 
enemy  on  many  fronts.  In  certain  areas,  hostilities  are 
suspended  only  by  uneasy  truces. 

We  have  seen  the  development  in  recent  years  of  a  new 
dimension  of  the  communist  threat :  The  effective  use  by 
the  communist  dictators  of  military  and  economic  aid 
programs.  These  dictators,  not  accountable  to  their 
people,  move  with  great  speed  and  flexibility  in  using  their 
aid  programs  in  support  of  their  aggressive  aims  to  take 
over  or  subvert  additional  free  world  countries. 

The  scope  and  purposes  of  our  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram have  changed  markedly  since  the  program  was  be- 
gun some  ten  years  ago  as  a  hastily  instituted  series  of 
measures  to  meet  communist  aggression  in  particular 
areas.  Our  programs  have  now  grown  to  include  assist- 
ance to  nations  which  are  clearly  threatened  with  aggres- 
sion or  subversion.  From  mere  reaction  to  overt  actions 
our  policy  has  developed  into  one  of  anticipation  of 
threatened  events  and  the  building  of  collective  security. 
It  has  thus  become  a  basic  portion  of  the  defense  structure 


8  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1,  1959,  p.  797. 
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of  the  free  world  and  a  bulwark  of  the  long-range  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Concurrently  with  the  evolution  of  this  concept,  the 
nature  and  character  of  our  Military  Assistance  Program 
have  undergone  significant  change.  Our  early  programs 
consisted  largely  of  shipments  of  conventional  weapons 
drawn  from  post  World  War  II  stocks.  Today,  to  meet  the 
manifest  needs  of  an  adequate  free  world  defense  posture, 
new  weapons  having  varying  degrees  of  complexity  ap- 
propriate to  particular  areas,  are  required. 

Since  many  of  the  threatened  free  world  nations  are  not 
capable  of  producing  and  paying  for  essential  weapons, 
there  is  a  clear  need  for  military  assistance.  To  eliminate 
or  drastically  reduce  military  aid  to  a  country  which  is 
part  of  the  present  front  line  defense  would  constitute 
disengagement  or  withdrawal.  This  would,  as  certainly  as 
in  war,  result  in  the  loss  of  free  world  positions.  And, 
since  the  threat  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time,  our 
planning  and  programming  should  be  grounded  on  a  long- 
term  approach. 

The  administration  of  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
has  greatly  improved  through  the  years.  Nonetheless, 
there  remain  serious  deficiencies  in  planning  and  execu- 
tion. These  require  correction  if  military  assistance  is  to 
make  its  maximum  contribution.  We  are  convinced  that 
our  assistance  programs  must  be  administered  with  in- 
creased speed  and  greater  flexibility,  and  that  this  can  be 
done  effectively  under  our  democratic  processes. 

An  urgent  need  in  this  field  is  so  to  organize  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Military  Assistance  Program  that  our  aid 
can  be  provided  on  a  selective  basis  in  timely  anticipation 
of  threatened  aggression.  Only  so  can  we  build  the  kind  of 
collective  strength  that  must  underlie  our  efforts  to  deter 
or  turn  back  those  tempted  to  use  force  to  achieve  the 
subjugation  of  free  nations. 

By  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  of  our  existing 
military  assistance  programs  must  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  part  of  our  national  security  position.  For 
unless  we  do  a  selective  job  in  this  respect,  we  surely  run 
the  risk  of  dissipating,  in  response  to  competing  demands 
of  many  nations,  the  quantities  of  materials  and  support 
available  year  after  year. 

For  this  reason  we  recommend  that  there  be  reflected 
in  the  administrative  process  the  substantive  concept  of 
selectivity,  namely,  that  a  continuing  critical  program  re- 
view  be   provided   in   the   Executive  Department;    that 
such  review  be  made  in  the  light  of  our  basic  national  se- 
curity strategy  and  that  of  the  free  world;  that  such 
review  take  into  account  the  ability  of  other  nations  to 
provide  their  own  share  in  the  concept  of  true  mutual 
security;    and    that   any    military    assistance   proposals 
which  are  not  found  conducive  to  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  be  eliminated  from  our  military  as- 
sistance programs.    Without  such  continuing  reappraisal 
and  evaluation,  there  is  danger  that  such  programs  tend 
to  continue  simply  through  their  own  existing  momentum 
as  a  drain  on  limited  resources  beyond  the  period  of  their 
real  need.    Without  such  technique  of  selectivity  in  its 
administration,  even  this  essential  program  cannot  long 
endure. 
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The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  key  to  successful 
administration  of  the  program  lies  in  an  effective  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense.  This  will  require  restraint  by  the  Department 
of  State  against  becoming  involved  in  the  details  of  opera- 
tions, a  willing  acceptance  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  competent  and  timely  foreign  policy  guidance,  the  de- 
velopment in  the  Department  of  State  of  a  thoroughgoing 
capacity  to  provide  this  guidance,  and  a  workable  system 
through  which  proper  execution  of  plans  and  adequate 
ability  to  effect  necessary  changes  in  programs  is  as- 
sured. The  central  role  in  such  a  system  of  meaningful 
and  effective  foreign  policy  guidance,  utilized  on  behalf 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  must  be  that 
of  the  State  Department. 

The  Committee  recommends  acceptance  of  the  follow- 
ing two  basic  concepts : 

(1)  The  strengthening  of  the  position  of  the  State 
Department  on  the  policy  level  of  military  assistance 
planning  and  an  increased  assurance  of  the  conform- 
ity of  the  Military  Assistance  Program  to  foreign 
policy  and  to  related  assistance  programs. 

(2)  The  focussing  of  responsibility  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  planning,  programming  and 
execution  of  military  assistance  within  the  framework 
of  policy  guidance  laid  down  in  the  National  Security 
Council  and  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Our  principal  recommendations  giving  effect  to  these 
two  concepts  are: 

Military  assistance  should  be  planned  and  pro- 
grammed on  a  long  term  basis,  covering  a  period 
of  three  and  ultimately  five  years. 

There  should  be  a  continuing  authorization 
for  the  military  assistance  appropriation,  in  or- 
der  to  provide  a  sound  legislative  framework  for 
multi-year  planning  and  programming. 

The  military  assistance  appropriation  should 
be  placed  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget, 
in  order  to  center  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  program  more  positively  in  the  Defense 
Department. 

Military  assistance  plans  should  be  formulated 
within  order  of  magnitude  dollar  guidelines  to 
ensure  feasibility  and  should  be  approved  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  before 
implementation. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Ambassadors 
should  participate  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
development  of  military  assistance  plans. 

Military  assistance  planning  and  programming 
should  be  further  decentralized  to  the  United 
States  Unified  Commands  overseas  and  to  the 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  more  adequate 
consultation  with  recipient  countries  during  mill 
tary  assistance  planning. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should  have  clearei 
operational  responsibility  for  planning,  program 
ming  and  execution  of  military  assistance. 
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The  Executive  Branch  should  assure  that 
funds  for  the  procurement  of  military  assistance 
materiel  are  made  available  to  the  military  de- 
partments more  promptly  after  appropriation; 
the  military  departments,  in  turn,  should  ac- 
celerate procurement  and  supply  actions  to  ex- 
pedite actual  deliveries  overseas  of  military  end 
items. 

There  should  be  established  within  the  Defense 
Department  a  Director  of  Military  Assistance. 

There  should  be  established  within  the  De- 
fense Department  an  independent  evaluation 
staff. 

Highly  qualified  and  experienced  personnel 
should  be  assigned  to  the  program. 

Most  of  the  changes  we  recommend  can  be  carried  out  by 
actions  within  the  Executive  Branch.  However,  two  of 
our  recommendations  are  dependent  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  legislative  action.   They  are : 

(1)  That  you  include  the  request  for  the  military 
assistance  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1961  in  the 
Defense  Department  budget  and  submit  it  to  the 
Congress  in  a  separate  title  of  the  regular  Defense 
Department  Appropriation  bill,  with  the  appropria- 
tion to  be  made  directly  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense ;  and 

(2)  That  at  the  current  session  of  Congress  you  re- 
quest a  revision  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
to  place  the  authorization  for  military  assistance  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

Our  recommendations  are  set  out  in  greater  detail  in 
the  report  we  are  submitting  to  you.  The  remainder  of 
our  report  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  background  of 
our  recommendations  and  specific  procedures  for  putting 
them  into  effect. 

In  our  judgment,  acceptance  of  our  unanimous  recom- 
mendations should  lead  to  substantial  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  the  Military  Assistance  Program. 
The  extreme  complexities  of  the  program  are  such,  how- 
ever, that  maximum  results  can  be  obtained  only  with 
the  continuous  command  attention  of  all  top  level  person- 
nel in  the  Executive  Branch  responsible  for  the  various 
parts  of  the  program. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dillon  Anderson 
Joseph  M.  Dodge 
Alfred  M.  Grtjentheb 
Marx  Leva 
John  J.  McCloy 
George  McGhee 
Joseph  T.  McNarnet 
Arthur  W.  Radford 
James  E.  Webb 

William  H.  Draper,  Jb. 
Chairman 
The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington  25,  B.C. 


French  Resistance  Veterans 
Visit  Washington 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
24  (press  release  457)  that  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary Murphy  would  give  a  reception  at  the  Presi- 
dent's Guest  House  that  day  for  the  group  of  45 
French  Eesistance  veterans  who  visited  this  coun- 
try between  June  21  and  28  as  the  guests  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 

The  veterans  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
organized  this  trip  as  an  expression  of  their  appre- 
ciation for  the  splendid  cooperation  they  received 
from  members  of  the  French  Resistance  during 
the  war.  The  French  Eesistance  leaders  chosen 
to  come  to  the  United  States  were  chosen  from  the 
several  thousand  who  worked  closely  with  the 
United  States  forces  during  the  war.  The  group 
includes  38  men  and  7  women,  all  of  whom  were 
active  in  sabotage  intelligence  or  escape  chains. 


Robert  Fiske  To  Head  NATO 
Production  and  Logistics  Division 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  APPOINTMENT 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
23  (press  release  455)  that  NATO  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Paul-Henri  Spaak  has  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Eobert  Bishop  Fiske  of  New  York  City 
and  Hamburg,  Conn.,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
General  of  NATO  and  Head  of  the  Production 
and  Logistics  Division  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Mr.  Fiske  will  succeed 
Ernest  H.  Meile  of  New  York. 

The  Production  and  Logistics  Division  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  responsible 
for  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  Alliance's  resources 
in  the  production  of  military  equipment.  It  stud- 
ies problems  of  the  supply,  production,  and 
standardization  of  equipment  and  supervises  the 
NATO  infrastructure  program.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Hawk  Production  Organization,  under 
which  five  European  NATO  member  countries 
will  cooperate  in  the  coordinated  production  of  the 
Hawk  antiaircraft  missile  for  use  by  military 
forces  of  NATO  member  countries,  is  one  of  the 
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recent  achievements  of  NATO's  Production  and 
Logistics  Division. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    HAWK    MISSILE    ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  press  release  issued  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  at  Paris 
on  June  18  announcing  the  formation  of  the  Hawk 
Production  Organization. 

A  new  NATO  agency  to  supervise  the  coordi- 
nated production  in  Europe  of  the  Hawk  missile 
has  now  been  created.  This  agency  will  be  known 
as  the  Hawk  Production  Organization  and  will 
consist  of  a  Board  of  Directors  and  a  small  man- 
agement office.  The  governments  of  the  five 
countries  concerned,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  will  be  represented  on 
the  Board  by  one  principal  and  one  alternative 
representative.  There  will  also  be  a  special  repre- 
sentative and  alternative  representative  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Hawk,  developed  by  the  Raytheon  Manu- 
facturing Co.  and  currently  entering  service  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  is  a  highly  mobile,  supersonic, 
surface-to-air  missile  system  which  is  effective 
against  enemy  aircraft  to  altitudes  above  55,000 
feet.  The  special  characteristic  of  the  Hawk 
which  distinguishes  it  from  other  antiaircraft 
missiles,  however,  is  its  extreme  effectiveness 
against  aircraft  flying  at  the  lowest  levels. 

Five  European  companies,  Ateliers  de  Construc- 
tions Electriques  de  Charleroi  (ACEC)  of  Bel- 
gium, Thomson-Houston  (CFTH)  of  France, 
Telefunken  of  Germany,  Finmeccanica  of  Italy, 
and  N.  V.  Philips  of  the  Netherlands,  have 
pooled  their  efforts  for  the  overall  management  of 
the  project  by  forming  an  international  corpora- 
tion organized  under  French  laws  and  known  as 
SETEL,    Societe    Europeenne    de    Teleguidage. 


Each  company  will  produce  selected  component 
and  subassemblies  of  the  weapon  system,  and  fina 
assembly  will  be  accomplished  by  SETEL  ii, 
France. 

The  U.S.  Government  will  provide  the  necessar; 
technical  information,  including  drawings,  spec.i 
ifications,  and  sample  equipment,  and  the  Kay 
theon  Manufacturing  Co.  and  their  U.S.  subcon 
tractors,  including  Northrop  Aircraft,  Inc.,  anc 
the  Aerojet  General  Corp.,  will  work  directly  wit! 
the  European  companies  to  transfer  the  necessar 
technical  and  production  know-how. 

This  marks  the  first  success  of  the  NATO  polic; 
established  in  the  December  1957  NATO  Heads  o 
Government  meeting,1  at  which  the  U.S.  promise< 
NATO  nations  help  in  establishing  large-seal 
production  of  advanced  type  weapons  in  Europe 

The  agreement  represents  the  culmination  o, 
many  months  of  discussion  and  planning  betwee: 
the  governments  and  industrial  experts  of  the  fiv 
European  countries  and  the  United  States,  whic 
was  sponsored  by  the  Production  and  Logistic 
Division  of  the  NATO  International  Staff.  ThiJ 
project  will  serve  as  the  precedent  for  future  join 
efforts  within  NATO  in  the  field  of  cooperativ 
production  of  modern  weapons. 

Robert  Hale  Named  Member 
of  U.S.-Swiss  Commission 

The  White  House  announced  on  June  26  ths 
President  Eisenhower  had  on  that  date  appointe 
Robert  Hale  to  be  the  American  member  of  thl 
Permanent  Commission  of  Conciliation,  Treaty  cj 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation  between  the  Unite 
States  and  Switzerland. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  6, 1958,  p.  3,  ar 
Jan.  13, 1958,  p.  47. 
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How  the  Free  World  Can  Meet  the  Communist  Challenge 


by  Parker  T.  Hart 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 1 


We  have  been  considering  this  afternoon  the 
Communist  challenge  to  the  many  countries 
across  the  breadth  of  Africa  and  Asia  which  make 
up  the  Islamic  world.  I  have  been  asked  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  question:  "How  the  Free 
World  Can  Meet  the  Communist  Challenge." 
Perhaps  in  this  room  is  found  a  clue  to  an  ulti- 
mate answer.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  way  to 
facing  this  challenge  when  the  Asian  and  the 
African,  the  European  and  the  American,  assem- 
ble in  spirit  all  over  the  world  as  we  assemble 
here  to  ponder  our  common  problem  and  consider 
an  approach. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  in  this  global  strug- 
gle Islam  and  Christendom  are  natural  if  not  al- 
ways conscious  allies.  Our  two  civilizations  are 
so  interwoven  that,  in  things  of  the  spirit,  no 
science  can  determine  the  location  of  the  prime 

'meridian  that  separates  East  from  West.  Our 
religions  are  inspired  by  the  universality  of  the 

>  Supreme  Deity.  Our  cultures  have  been  mutually 
enriched  for  centuries  by  the  flow  of  arts  and 
sciences  from  East  to  West  and  back  again.    We 

3  have  long  met  in  each  other's  market  places,  buy- 
ing and  selling  our  goods  and  services  to  the  profit 
of  all.  And  finally,  in  this  gigantic  conflict  to 
determine  the  nature  of  tomorrow's  world,  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa  and  those  of  the  Western  democracies  in 
ill  the  larger  issues  closely  coincide.  We  are 
noved  by  the  same  basic  urge  for  freedom  and 
ndependence  of  the  individual  and  of  the  group 
)f  his  free  choice. 
In  fact  such  disagreements  as  we  have  in  our 


'Address  made  before  the  Council  on  Islamic  Affairs, 
nc,  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  June  18  (press  release  440). 
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midst  relate  largely  to  the  manner  and  the  speed 
with  which  the  independence  of  individuals  and 
groups  are  to  be  interrelated  and  moved  forward 
rather  than  to  the  principle  itself.  Majorities 
and  minorities  must  mutually  adjust  as  new  states 
are  born,  and  interdependence  must  wrestle  with 
independence.  Some  serious  friction  is  inherent 
as  this  process  occurs.  The  overriding  fact  is  that 
the  trend  in  Asia  and  Africa  is  toward  self-gov- 
ernment and  away  from  subordination  to  remote 
control.  Free  and  independent  societies  in  Asia 
and  Africa  have  nothing  in  the  long  run  to  fear 
in  a  free  world,  once  this  process  of  internal  and 
mutual  adjustment  is  worked  out.  Both  would 
lose  all  freedom  of  individual  or  group  if  their 
liberation  movements  were  captured  by  interna- 
tional communism. 

It  is  natural  and  healthy  that  each  of  us  views 
the  Communist  challenge  in  his  own  way  and  that 
each  has  his  particular  reaction.  Our  group 
vision  is  filtered  through  the  glass  of  our  distinc- 
tive national  psychology.  Our  thoughts  develop 
according  to  our  national  philosophy.  But,  al- 
though our  concepts  may  differ,  it  is  important 
that  we  share  to  the  fullest  an  understanding  of 
those  aspects  of  the  challenge  which  lend  them- 
selves to  a  common  or  to  a  parallel  approach 
throughout  the  free  world  and  especially  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America. 

Free-World  Defense  Shield 

First,  it  is  apparent  that  a  good  part  of  the  free 
world  has  had  to  arm  and  organize  to  meet  the 
challenge  and  that  the  shield  thereby  forged 
against  militant  international  communism  not 
only  must  not  be  weakened  but  must  be  reinforced. 

Ever  since  it  became  apparent  in  the  months 
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and  years  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war 
against  the  Axis  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  em- 
barked on  a  campaign  for  world  domination 
which  could  be  met  in  the  last  analysis  only  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the  main  power  centers  of 
the  free  world,  the  United  States  has  been  obliged 
to  shed  a  cherished  policy  of  isolation  and  to  make 
an  enormous  effort  to  build  up  its  own  defenses  and 
those  of  all  who  saw  the  threat  as  immediate  and 
compelling  and  who  sought  our  aid. 

The  United  States  has  been  obliged  by  grim 
experience  to  recognize  that  military  combina- 
tions are  necessary  in  many  areas  to  hold  at  bay 
the  powerful  armies  of  Communist  imperialism. 
These  armies,  by  long  definition,  have  the  mission 
not  only  to  defend  the  mobilization  base  of  com- 
munism but  to  assist  Communist  forces  elsewhere, 
notably   in    adjacent   territories,    whenever   the 
progress  of  world  revolution  can  thereby  be  ad- 
vanced.   This  was  proven  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  flagrant  military  aggressions  launched  under 
the  cloak  of  national  movements  in  Korea  and 
Viet-Nam.    With  the  death  of  Stalin  this  pol- 
icy has  never  been  disavowed,  and,  if  it  were,  the 
disavowal  would  be  intended  strictly  to  disarm 
future  targets.    The  policy  cannot  in  fact  be  dis- 
carded by  Soviet  leaders  without  a  fundamental 
change  in  Soviet  philosophy— something  we  hope 
nevertheless  to  assist  in  ultimately  bringing  about 
by  rendering  Kremlin-  or  Peiping-directed  mili- 
tary adventures  too  risky  to  attempt. 

Now  it  is  understandable  that  this  network  of 
free- world  defense  should  not  be  seen  in  the  same 
light  by  countries  which  have  never  directly  ex- 
perienced the  Soviet  threat  as  by  those  which  have 
experienced  it  intimately  and  to  their  cost.  In 
fact  large  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  have 
been  acquiring  their  independence  from  certain 
members  of  this  defense  system  are  most  eager  at 
this  stage  for  nonalinement.  Some  continue  to  be 
plagued  by  serious  issues  with  the  colonial  powers, 
and  some  are  still  emerging  from  dependency  to 
self-government  by  a  difficult  and  painful  road. 
Their  situation  must  be  understood  and  respected 
by  those  who  are  active  participants  in  free-world 
defense. 

The  free  world  is  not  seeking  additions  to  its 
defense  system  against  the  will  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. Unwilling  allies  would  not  only  be  un- 
helpful but  actually  dangerous.  By  the  same 
token,  however,  those  nations  which  for  under- 
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standable  reasons  prefer  nonalinement  can  assist 
in  meeting  the  challenge  of  communism  by  recog- 
nizing the  utility  of  the  defense  shield,  even 
though  such  recognition  be  tacit.  We  would  hope 
they  will  not  be  misled  by  those  dedicated  to 
undermine  it. 

Exposing  Communism  to  Glare  of  Publicity 

Second,  the  free  world,  including  free  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  must  take  the  following 
course  of  action— whether  together  or  in  paral- 
lel—if it  is  to  meet  this  challenge:  It  must  ex- 
pose inexorably  and  continually  to  the  glare  of 
publicity   the   cloak   under   which   international 
communism  operates  in  our  midst.     This  is  one 
treatment  to  which  the  movement  does  not  take 
kindly  at  all,  and  we  would  do  well  to  bear  down 
on  it  increasingly.    We  in  America  discovered 
after  the  last  war  how  hard  communism  tried  to 
penetrate  our  Government,  our  labor  movement, 
and  certain  of  our  professions.    The  discovery  in- 
cluded revelations  of  what  this  had  cost  us— and 
the  free  world— in  terms  of  security,  and  it  was 
done  by  the  U.S.S.R.  while  allied  with  us  in  the 
war.    In  Asia  and  Africa  the  strategy  of  Com- 
munist penetration  of  nationalist  movements  was 
laid  down  by  Stalin  in  1913  in  his  Nationalism 
and  the  Colonial  Question  and  reiterated  and  ex- 
panded after  the  revolution  by  Lenin  in  two 
important  theses  to  assemblies  of  the  Third  In- 
ternational.    Now  the  young  of  Asia  and  Africa 
are  understandably  impatient  to  close  the  gap 
with  the  mid-20th  century,  and  they  are  intensely 
frustrated  by  the  physical  and  social  obstacles 
which  slow  their  progress. 

Frustration  prolonged  leads  to  extremism,  and 
extremism  in  societies,  as  among  individuals,  gives 
the  purposeful  interloper  his  great  opportunity. 
No  customer  is  more  vulnerable  to  the  swindler 
than  the  one  who  is  overeager,  nor  is  any  society] 
more  easily  subverted  than  one  torn  by  a  loss  of 
faith  in  its  power  to  adapt,  to  correct  abuses,  and 
to  achieve  rapid  progress.  It  is  then  that  the  pur- 
poseful cadres  of  Moscow-trained  men  move  at 
will.  This  is  their  element,  and  they  know  how 
to  find  their  way  to  their  objectives  through  th* 
tornado  of  passions  which  shreds  the  fabric  o1 
ancient  rights  and  obligations.  They  insure  tha 
arguments  become  street  fights  and  street  figlnV 
pitched  battles.  They  know  the  value  of  blood 
shed  in  shattering  faith  in  law.     Stalin  in  hi| 
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Problems  of  Leninism  wrote  that  the  merit  of 
Lenin  was  that  he  understood  the  importance  of 
revolution  by  force.  When  t he  fabric  is  hopelessly 
torn  and  the  population  has  lost  its  sense  of  di- 
rection, the  Communists  are  the  first  to  take  ad- 
i  vantage.  They  have  a  plan  and  an  organization. 
Construction  of  the  state  proceeds  in  accordance 
with  specifications  long  since  prepared  in  the 
Communist  mobilization  base.  The  extremist 
who  has  been  the  Communist's  unwitting  ally  is 
now  brought  to  heel  or  liquidated.  The  direction 
of  social  change  is  now  in  Communist  hands.  Let 
those  who  wonder  whether  these  hands  are  respon- 
sive to  the  will  of  the  people — or  to  the  will  of  an 
outside  force — question  the  Tibetan,  the  East  Ger- 
man, the  north  Vietnamese,  or  the  Hungarian 
refugees. 

Cultural  Interchange 

lliird,  let  us  share  our  values  and  our  store  of 
knowledge  on  a  greatly  increased  scale.  Inter- 
change is  the  great  leaven  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
cultural  strength.  Independent  America  lived  in 
isolation  for  well  over  a  century.  If  we  do  not  al- 
ways seem  to  understand  you,  teach  us  and  give  us 
time  to  absorb.  The  American  public  is  vast,  but 
it  is  anything  but  monolithic  and  it  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  Government.  That  quite  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  is  readily  apparent  to  all  who 
travel  and  study  here.  It  is  a  receptive  public 
with  a  profound  sense  of  fair  play  and  an  ex- 
ceptional willingness  to  give  a  lift  to  him  who 
struggles  toward  a  better  life. 

The  American  public  in  a  very  real  sense  is  a 
sounding  board  for  the  world.  Even  interna- 
tional communism  knows  this,  instructs  its  agents 
in  it.  and  has  attempted  to  apply  this  knowledge. 
We  invite  Asians  and  Africans  to  study  us  as  they 
teach  us  about  themselves.  No  free  government 
can  do  more  than  a  limited  amount  to  finance 
student  scholarships  and  cultural  interchange. 
Organizations  of  private  citizens,  as  exemplified 
by  the  one  under  whose  auspices  we  meet  today, 
should  be  generated  and  multiplied.  Let  us  not 
simply  call  on  our  governments;  let  us  develop 
the  habit  of  "do  it  yourself." 

In  recent  years  certain  towns,  villages,  and 
cities  in  this  country  have  undertaken  direct 
friendly  contact  with  municipal  centers  abroad, 
extending  scholarships,  raising  money  for  emer- 
gencies, and  exchanging  leading  visitors  and  flats. 
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This  was  not  initiated  or  even  conceived  in  Wash- 
ington. It  just  sprang  up.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  a  small  town  in  upper  New  York 
"adopted"  a  city  in  Pakistan.  Was  it  rather  pre- 
tentious in  view  of  the  disparity  in  size?  It  was 
not  so  interpreted  in  Pakistan,  and  the  exchanges 
of  visits  and  messages  created  a  bond  halfway 
across  the  world  which  I  know  has  enriched  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  little  American  com- 
munity. I  hope  it  also  did  something  for  the  life 
of  the  larger  Asian  city  far  away. 

Our  changing  world  is  engaged  in  a  mammoth 
reappraisal  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  Let  us 
share  this  effort.  Communism  is  a  way  of  life 
and  must  be  answered  by  a  better  way  of  life. 
Our  religious  leaders  have  much  to  give  to  one 
another  in  the  search  for  divine  guidance  and  for 
messages  to  convey  to  their  own  people.  Think- 
ing Christians  of  today  welcome  the  construction 
of  the  Washington  Mosque  and  of  centers  of  Is- 
lamic studies  in  this  country.  Out  of  deeper 
mutual  understanding  will  come  an  identification 
of  common  truths. 

Developing  Social  and  Economic  Strength 

Fourth,  we  must  help  each  other  in  the  develop- 
ment of  social  and  economic  strength.  I  shall  not 
burden  you  with  a  recitation  of  our  own  aid  pro- 
grams, past  and  present,  nor  seek  to  forecast  their 
future.  The  United  States  Congress  is  presently 
considering  the  question  of  foreign  military  and 
economic  assistance  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
As  each  Congressman  and  Senator  comes  to  his 
own  decision,  he  keeps  constantly  in  mind  the  re- 
action of  the  taxpayer,  the  man  who  elected  him. 
What  does  he  want  from  his  contributions  to  for- 
eign aid  ?  How  much  is  he  willing  to  give  and  to 
whom?  What  are  his  criteria  for  the  program's 
success  ? 

I  believe  that  Americans  as  a  whole  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  results  of  aid  are  to  be 
measured  not  by  the  acquisition  of  promises,  of 
base  agreements,  or  even  statements  of  gratitude 
from  the  recipients.  Eesults  are  measured  by 
the  degree  to  which  free  men  abroad  are  moving 
toward  self-reliance,  better  health,  greater  stabil- 
ity, and  deeper  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. Healthy  self-realization  is  the  best  im- 
munization of  less  developed  nations  against  the 
Communist  appeal  to  the  frustrated  in  their  midst. 
Communism  builds  on  negativism  and  despair;  it 
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cannot  nourish  where  there  is  hope,  confidence, 
and  sense  of  achievement. 

The  United  States  is  historically  attached  to 
the  principle  of  noninterference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  states.  We  do  not  barter  our  eco- 
nomic aid  for  political  concessions.  Our  aid  car- 
ries with  it  no  obligation  to  accept  our  advice, 
much  less  our  direction.  And  we  will  continue 
to  demonstrate  by  strict  adherence  to  the  practice 
of  noninterference  that  we  respect  the  solemn 
right  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  create 
such  institutions  and  pursue  such  policies  as  they 
consider  appropriate  and  to  handle  their  affairs 
without  pressure  from  abroad. 

This  being  said  it  should  also  be  made  clear 
that  we  do  not  urge  acceptance  of  our  aid  on  any- 
one.    Our  burdens  are  already  huge  and  still 
growing.    Bather  would  I  encourage  here  today 
a  better  climate  for  investment  in  Asia  and  Africa 
and  the  development  there  of  better  agricultural 
methods,  a  multiplication  of  trade  and  of  condi- 
tions under  which  Asian  and  African  initiative, 
in  partnership  with  sound  Western  business  inter- 
ests, may  generate  local  industry  and  the  growth 
of  the  skills  and  purchasing  power  that  accom- 
pany it.     Diversification  of  crops  is  as  badly 
needed  as  is  the  generation  of  local  industry.    De- 
pendency on  Soviet  barter  to  solve  recurrent  mar- 
keting crises  of  a  one-crop  economy  is  not  a  prom- 
ising way  to  meet  the  Communist  challenge.   Here 
our  own  great  agricultural  surpluses  present  both 
an  opportunity  and  a  problem  to  Asia  and  Africa. 
We  shall  continue  to  do  what  we  can  to  assist  in 
the  orderly  development  of  the  trade  of  vulner- 
able and  sensitive  economies  while  responding  to 
food  and  fiber  shortages  where  requested  and 
when  the  need  is  clear. 

Free  World's  Message  to  the  Unfree 

Lastly,  we  must  make  the  message  of  freedom 
known  to  every  corner  of  the  Communist-domi- 
nated world.  In  saying  this  I  am  fully  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  not  every  part  of  what  we  call 
free  Asia  and  Africa  considers  itself  as  yet  free. 
We  cannot  be  complacent  about  our  champion- 
ship of  freedom  as  long  as  the  free  world  itself  is 
embittered  by  struggles  over  self-determination. 
To  the  task  of  building  evolutionary— as  distinct 
from  violent  revolutionary— self-government  we 
must  continue  to  bend  our  best  minds  and  our 
hearts  in  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
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ter.  An  immense  work  has  been  done  since  the 
end  of  the  last  war;  over  700  million  people  who 
were  under  outside  rule  have  earned  their  free- 
dom. The  trend  is  clear.  Let  us  therefore  pro- 
ceed in  confidence,  understanding,  and  patience, 
recognizing  that  steady  progress  must  be  made  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  extremism  which  gives  com- 
munism its  greatest  opportunity. 

Meanwhile  the  free  world  need  not  mute  its 
message  to  the  unfree.    It  can  be  carried  by  many 
voices  and  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.    It  can 
be  borne  by  individuals  as  well  as  by  mass  media. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  prerogative  of  the  Western 
defense  alliance  to  alone  speak  of  freedom.    As 
Asian  and  African  societies  come  steadily  of  age, 
their  voices  already  count  for  many  listeners  far 
more  than  do  ours.    When  those  who  are  behind 
the  curtain  at  last  comprehend  that  new  free  so- 
cieties are  springing  up  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
that  their  peoples  enjoy  under  self-government  a 
rapidly  improving  standard  of  life,  the  effect  may 
well  be  more  profound  than  any  voice  that  comes 
from  the  West  and  perhaps  more  permanent  than 
any  measure  which  we  may  otherwise  take  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  international  communism. 


President  Amends  Executive  Order 
on  Administration  of  P.L.  480 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  25 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  issued  an  Executive  order  on 
June  25  further  providing  for  the  administration 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended   (Public  La* 

480). 

The  order  assigns  to  certain  Federal  agencies 
responsibility  for  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  that  act,  for  purposes  stated  in  the  authon 
zations  added  by  the  Congress  in  1958  to  sectioi 
104  of  the  act,  as  follows : 

1.  Kesponsibility  for  the  collection,  translation 
and  dissemination  of  scientific  and  technologica 
information  under  section  104  (k)  is  placed  in  th 
National  Science  Foundation  or  any  other  agenc 
designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  tb 
Budget  after  consultation  with  appropriate  Gov 
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eminent  agencies.  Responsibility  for  the  conduct 
and  support  of  other  scientific  activities  overseas 
under  the  same  section  is  assigned  to  any  agency 
designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  after  similar  consultation. 

2.  The  Department  of  State  is  given  responsi- 
bility for  the  acquisition  of  buildings  and  related 
facilities  abroad  under  section  104(1)  of  the  act 
and  also  for  providing  assistance  to  American- 
sponsored  educational  institutions  and  for  sup- 
porting workshops  and  chairs  in  American  studies 
under  section  104(o)  of  the  act. 

3.  Responsibility  for  financing  participation  in 
trade  fairs  and  related  activities  under  section 
104 (m)  of  the  act  is  placed  in  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  while  that  for  participation 
n  agricultural  and  horticultural  fairs  is  given  to 
he  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  4.  The  Librarian  of  Congress  is  made  responsi- 
ble for  financing  programs  outside  the  United 
ptates  under  section  104 (n)  of  the  act  for  the 
evaluation,  acquisition,  reproduction,  translation, 
and  dissemination  of  foreign  books  and  periodicals 
[Mid  for  their  deposit  in  libraries  and  research  cen- 
i(ers  in  the  United  States. 

i  5.  The  order  also  enables  the  Development  Loan 
t?und  to  participate  in  the  administration  of  loans 
jo  permit  multilateral  trade  and  economic  devel- 
pment  under  section  104(g)  of  the  act. 

XECUTIVE  ORDER  10827' 

Further    Providing   fob   the   Administration   of   the 
,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  Amended 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  301  of 
ttle  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of  the 
nited  States,  it  is  ordered  that  sections  4  and  5  of  Execu- 
ve  Order  No.  10560  of  September  9,  1954,  as  amended,2 
k  and  they  are  hereby,  further  amended  to  read  as 
>llows : 

I  Sec.  4.  Foreign  currencies,  (a)(1)  The  amounts  of 
i>reign  currencies  which  accrue  under  Title  I  of  the  Act 
i>  be  used  for  the  loans  described  in  section  104(g)  of  the 
|ct,  and  the  amounts  of  such  currencies  to  be  used  for 
ans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  pursuant  to  section 
d)  (5)  of  this  order,  shall  be  the  amounts  thereof  spec- 
ed,  or  shall  be  the  amounts  thereof  corresponding  to  the 
>llar  amounts  specified,  for  such  loans  in  sales  agree- 
ents  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  order. 


1 24  Fed .  Reg.  5233. 

'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4, 1954,  p.  501. 
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The  Department  of  State  may  allocate  or  transfer  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  foreign  currencies  to  be  used  for 
loans  made  by  the  latter  under  section  104(g)  of  the  Act 
in  pursuance  of  section  4(d)  (7)  (i)  hereof. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  4(a)(1) 
above,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  from 
time  to  time  fix  the  amounts  of  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  Title  I  of  the  Act  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
described  in  the  respective  lettered  paragraphs  of  section 
104  of  the  Act  (including  purposes  financed  with  foreign 
currencies  acquired,  or  to  be  acquired,  with  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  Act)  and,  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  allocate  the 
amounts  so  fixed  among  the  Government  agencies 
concerned. 

(3)  The  function  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the 
last  proviso  of  section  104  of  the  Act  of  waiving  the  ap- 
plicability of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1953  (31  U.S.C.  724),  is  hereby  delegated  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  purchase,  cus- 
tody, deposit,  transfer,  and  sale  of  foreign  currencies 
received  under  the  Act. 

(c)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
limit  section  3  of  this  order,  and  the  foregoing  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  limit  subsection  (a)  above. 

(d)  The  purposes  described  in  the  lettered  paragraphs 
of  section  104  of  the  Act  shall  be  carried  out,  with  foreign 
currencies  made  available  in  consonance  with  law  and  the 
provisions  of  this  order,  as  follows : 

(1)  Those  under  sections  104(a)  and  104(m)(B)  of 
the  Act  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Those  under  section  104(b)  of  the  Act  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  The  function  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  that  section  of  determining, 
from  time  to  time,  materials  to  be  contracted  for  or  to  be 
purchased  for  a  supplemental  stockpile  is  hereby  delegated 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization. 

(3)  Those  under  section  104(c)  of  the  Act  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Department  of  State,  as  those 
agencies  shall  agree,  or  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  as  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine. 

(4)  Those  under  sections  104(d)  and  104(e)  of  the  Act 
by  the  Department  of  State,  except  to  the  extent  that  sec- 
tion 104(e)  pertains  to  the  loans  referred  to  in  subsection 
(d)  (5)  of  this  section. 

(5)  Those  under  section  104(e)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  to  the  extent  that 
section  104(e)  pertains  to  loans  governed  by  that  portion 
of  such  section  added  by  the  act  of  August  13,  1957,  71 
Stat.  345. 

(6)  Those  under  section  104(f)  of  the  Act  by  the 
respective  agencies  of  the  Government  having  authority 
to  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad. 

(7)  (i)  Those  under  section  104(g)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
as  they  shall  agree,  (ii)  The  function  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  section  104(g)  of  the  Act  of  determining  the 
manner  in  which  the  loans  provided  for  in  section  104(g) 
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shall  be  made  is  hereby  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  respect  to  loans  made  by  the  Department  of  State 
pursuant  to  the  assignment  of  purposes  effected  under 
item  (i)  of  this  paragraph,  and  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  with  respect  to  loans  made  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  pursuant  to  such  assignment  of  purposes,  (iu)  As 
used  herein,  the  term  'the  Development  Loan  Fund'  means 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
acting  subject  to  the  immediate  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  with  respect  to  this  order,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(8)  Those  under  sections  104(h)  andl04(o)  of  the  Act 
by  the  Department  of  State. 

(9)  Those  under  sections  104(i)   and  104(m)(A)   of 
the  Act  by  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(10)  Those  under  section  104(j)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  in  accordance  with  the  division  of  responsibilities 
for  the  administration  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  pro- 
vided by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  1953  (67  Stat.  642) 
and  Executive  Order  No.  10477  of  August  1,  1953,3  and  by 
subsequent  agreement  between  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(11)  Those  under  section  104 (k)  of  the  Act  as  follows : 
(i)  Those  with  respect  to  collecting,  collating,  translating, 
abstracting,  and  disseminating  scientific  and  technological 
information  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  such  other  agency  or  agencies  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  appropriate  consulta- 
tion, may  designate,  (ii)  All  others  by  such  agency  or 
agencies  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after 
appropriate  consultation,  may  designate.  As  used  in  this 
paragraph  the  term  'appropriate  consultation'  shall  in- 
clude consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  any  other 
appropriate  Federal  agency. 

(12)  Those  under  section  104(1)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  by  any  other  agency  or  agencies 
designated  therefor  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(13)  Those  under  section  104 (n)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Librarian  of  Congress. 

Sec.  5.  Reservation  of  functions  to  the  President. 
There  are  hereby  reserved  to  the  President  the  functions 
conferred  upon  him  by  section  108  of  the  Act,  with  respect 
to  making  reports  to  Congress. 

Section  1  of  Executive  Order  No.  10685  of  October  27, 
1956,4  is  hereby  revoked. 
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The  White  House, 
June  25, 1959. 


President  Requests  Investigation 
on  Need  for  Rye  Import  Quota 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  23 
White  House  Announcement 

The  President  has  requested  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  an  immediate  investigation 
of  the  need  for  continuing  the  present  rye  import 
quota  beyond  June  30,  1959.  The  President's 
action  was  taken  in  response  to  a  recommendation 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Com- 
mission's investigation  will  be  made  pursuant  to 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended,  which  authorizes  import  restrictions 
to  prevent  undue  interference  with  domestic 
price  support  programs  or  with  the  amount  of 
products  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  products. 

On  June  27,  1957,  the  President  issued  Procla- 
mation 3189  x  imposing  an  annual  import  quota 
on  rye  of  186  million  pounds.  The  proclamation 
provided  that  the  quota  would  terminate  on  June' 
30,  1959. 

President's  Letter  to  Tariff  Commission  Chairmar 

June  23,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  advised  bj 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  there  is  reasoi 

to  believe  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  continuation  o 

import  restrictions  on  rye  (including  rye  flour  an« 

meal)  beyond  June  30,  1959,  these  products  ar 

practically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the  Unite 

States  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quant: 

ties  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective  c 

to  materially  interfere  with  the  price  support  pre 

gram  for  rye  undertaken  by  the  Department  < 

Agriculture  pursuant  to  Sections  301  and  401  ( 

the  Agricultural  Act  of  1919,  as  amended,  or 

reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  products  pro 

essed  in  the  United  States  from  domestic  rye. 

copy  of  the  Secretary's  letter  is  enclosed. 2 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  requested  to  make  ; 
immediate  investigation  of  this  matter  under  Se 
tion  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
amended,  to  determine  if  there  is  a  need  for  co 

tinued  restrictions  on  rye  imports.     The  Comm 


s  For  text,  see  Hid.,  Aug.  24, 1953,  p.  240. 
-»  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  12, 1956,  p.  780. 


1  For  text,  see  Buixetin  of  Aug.  5,  1957,  p.  241. 

2  Not  printed. 
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sion's  investigation  and  report  should  be  com- 
pleted as  promptly  as  practicable. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  Honorable  Joseph  E.  Talbot 

Chairman 

United  States  Tariff  Commission 

Washington,  D.C. 


Development  Loans 

Republic  of  China 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  signed  at 
Washington  on  June  25  an  agreement  to  lend 
$1,350,000  to  the  Taiwan  Aluminum  Corporation, 
a  Kepublic  of  China-owned  enterprise,  to  help 
modernize  and  expand  its  plant  at  Kaohsiung, 
Taiwan.  For  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  461  dated  June  25. 

Indonesia 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  26 
(press  release  465)  the  signing  in  Indonesia  of 
agreements  whereby  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
will  make  two  loans  totaling  $9  million  for  de- 
velopment projects  in  that  country. 

One  loan,  for  $3  million,  is  for  rehabilitation  of 
about  100  miles  of  railroad  which  runs  from  the 
port  of  Palembang  to  Tandjung  Enim  in  southern 
Sumatra.  This  will  make  possible  the  tripling  of 
the  output  of  Indonesia's  largest  coal  mine.  The 
other  loan,  for  $6  million,  is  for  development  and 
rehabilitation  work  at  seven  Indonesian  harbors, 
water  supply  facilities  at  six  harbors,  and  cargo 
handling  equipment  at  four  harbors. 

Yugoslavia 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  on  June  24  an- 
nounced basic  approval  and  commitment  of  funds 
for  a  loan  of  up  to  $9  million  to  the  Yugoslav 
Government  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a 
thermal  powerplant  in  the  village  of  Krusevac  in 
southern  Serbia  near  the  Macedonian  border.  For 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  458 
dated  June  24. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Prospects  of  Migration  From  Europe  in  1959-60 


TWELFTH  SESSION  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  AND  TENTH  SESSION  OF  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 


by  George  L.  Warren 


The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  (ICEM)  is  composed  of  28  mem- 
ber governments.  Its  purpose  is  to  facilitate  the 
movement  from  overpopulated  areas  in  Europe  of 
migrants  and  refugees  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  moved.  The  ICEM  Council,  consisting  of  all  28 
member  governments,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  9  governments  meet  twice  annually  at  the 
headquarters  in  Geneva. 

The  10th  session  of  the  Council  was  convened 
at  Geneva  on  April  7  and  adjourned  on  April  10, 
1959.  The  Executive  Committee  convened  in  its 
12th  session  on  April  2  and  adjourned  on  April  10, 
1959.  Alberto  Berio  (Italy)  presided  as  chairman 
of  the  Council  and  Eric  O.  Baron  van  Boetzelaer 
(Netherlands)  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. All  members  of  the  Council  were  repre- 
sented except  Paraguay  and  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  The  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Ecuador,  Peru,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta  were  repre- 
sented as  observers.  The  United  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations  specialized  agencies,  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Organization  for  European  Economic 


•  Mr.  Warren  is  Adviser  on  Refugees  and 
Displaced  Persons,  Department  of  State.  He 
served  as  principal  adviser  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gations at  the  12th  session  of  the  ICEM  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  the  10th  session  of  the 
ICEM  Council. 
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Cooperation,  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
interested  in  migration  were  also  represented  as 
accredited  observers. 

John  W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  was  the  U.S.  representative  at 
the  Council.  Robert  S.  McCollum,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs,  as  alternate,  also  represented  the  United 
States  at  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Representative  Francis  E.  Walter  attended  as 
alternate  U.S.  representative.  Representative 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  and  Dean  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
Jr.,  of  the  Washington  Cathedral,  were  members 
of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

Director's  Report  on  Work  of  Committee  in  1958 

The  Director,  Marcus  Daly,  of  the  United 
States,  reported  that,  although  the  final  total  of 
94,222  movements  in  1958  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, the  proportion  of  movements  under  ICEM 
auspices  of  the  total  movements  out  of  Europe 
during  1958  had  been  maintained  at  approximately 
35  percent.  This  had  been  due  in  large  part  to  the 
high  level  of  refugee  movements  during  the  year— 
38,714— which  compensated  in  part  for  the  lower 
level  of  movements  of  indigenous  migrants. 
Movements  of  indigenous  migrants  had  been 
lower  in  1958  owing  to  economic  conditions  in  the 
immigration  countries  and  lessening  pressures  on 
potential  migrants  in  Europe  to  seek  emigration 
abroad.  Experience  in  1958  had,  however,  stimu- 
lated the  administration  and  the  governments  tc 
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give  more  attention  to  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing migration  from  overpopulated  areas  in 
Europe  through  further  development  of  migra- 
tion services  and  expanded  technical  services  to 
governments  in  the  migration  field. 

In  commenting  on  the  report,  the  Italian  and 
Greek  representatives  noted  that  the  reductions  in 
persons  moved  under  ICEM  auspices  from  their 
countries  in  1958  had  been  greater  than  the  reduc- 
tions in  total  movements  from  their  areas  dur- 
ing the  period.  The  Netherland  representative 
pointed  out  that,  in  spite  of  a  lower  level  of  move- 
ments in  1958,  per  capita  contributions  of  govern- 
ments based  on  movements  had  been  inadequate  to 
meet  all  transport  costs  incurred.  The  United 
States  representative  commented  that  experience 
in  1958  demonstrated  that,  regardless  of  the  level 
of  movements  in  a  given  year,  per  capita  contribu- 
tions based  on  movements  would  inevitably  fall 
short  of  meeting  total  transport  costs  because, 
among  other  reasons,  per  capita  contributions  were 
not  available  to  ICEM  in  many  instances  to  sup- 
port the  movement  of  refugees.  The  Director 
produced  figures,  supplementing  his  report,  in- 
dicating that  refugee  movements  in  1958  which 
did  not  generate  per  capita  contributions  ac- 
counted for  approximately  one-third  of  the  short- 
fall of  per  capita  income  in  meeting  total  transport 
costs  in  that  year. 

Report  of  Director  on  Prospects  for  1959 

The  Director  reported  that  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience in  the  first  3  months  of  1959  there  were 
good  prospects  that  the  earlier  estimate  of  121,800 
\  movements  out  of  Europe  for  the  year  would  be 
achieved.  Lower  movements  than  estimated  to 
Argentina  would  be  offset  by  anticipated  higher 
movements  of  refugees  to  Australia  and  the 
I  United  States.  With  income  of  $1,736,000  in 
prospect  for  the  movement  of  European  refugees 
from  mainland  China  through  Hong  Kong,  it  was 
expected  that  3,400  would  be  moved  during  the 
year.  532  had  departed  from  Hong  Kong  by 
April  1,  1959.  Some  9,500  presently  remain  on 
I  mainland  China  awaiting  resettlement  abroad. 

Discussion  of  the  financial  implications  of  the 
1959  plan  of  operations  revealed  that,  as  in  previ- 
ous years,  a  deficit  of  transport  income  would  de- 
velop which,  with  expenditures  for  international 
operations,  technical  assistance  to  governments, 
and  grants  to  voluntary  agencies,  would  produce 
total  requirements  of  $4,587,305  to  be  met  by  in- 


come to  the  special  fund.  Of  this  amount 
$2,467,305  would  be  needed  in  contributions  from 
governments.  An  additional  $1,220,000  would  be- 
come available  for  these  purposes  from  miscellane- 
ous income  and  $900,000  from  repayments  of 
transport  loans  by  migrants  moved  in  earlier 
years.  This  discussion  assisted  the  Council  to 
realize,  much  more  clearly  than  at  earlier  sessions, 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  per 
capita  contributions  by  governments  based  on 
actual  movements  from  or  to  their  territories  has 
now  been  well  established  by  the  experience  of  7 
years  in  moving  migrants,  ICEM's  continuing 
financial  problem  is  to  raise  approximately 
$4  million  for  the  special  fund  in  addition  to  per 
capita  contributions  annually  to  cover  the  trans- 
port deficit  and  the  costs  of  all  services  provided. 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind  the  Council  in- 
structed the  Director  to  seek  ways  and  means  of 
interpreting  the  services  supplied  by  ICEM  more 
effectively  and  particularly  to  stress  ICEM's 
transport  services  to  refugees  in  appeals  to  gov- 
ernments for  contributions  to  the  special  fund. 

The  Director  also  reported  the  initiation  of  a 
study  in  1959  of  the  numbers  of  migrants  who 
return  to  their  home  countries  after  emigration 
and  of  the  causes  of  such  returns.  He  requested 
the  governments  to  assist  this  study  by  supplying 
data  on  the  problem.  He  also  indicated  that  the 
administration  would  continue  its  efforts  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  Nations,  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office,  and  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  to  compile  fur- 
ther statistics  on  migration  from  Europe  and  to 
improve  and  standardize  government  reporting 
on  emigration  and  immigration. 

For  the  information  of  the  Council  special  pa- 
pers were  presented  on  "The  Simplification  of 
Migration  Procedures,"  "International  Coopera- 
tion Regarding  Social  Security  for  Migrants," 
and  "Social  Security  Systems  in  Latin  American 
Countries." 

Pilot  Projects 

At  the  previous  session  in  November  1958  *  the 
Council  adopted  two  pilot  projects  for  implemen- 
tation in  1959 :  one  to  train  migration  officials  in 


1  For  an  article  by  Mr.  Warren  on  the  9th  session  of  the 
Council  and  the  11th  session  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  16, 1959,  p.  384. 
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Canada  and  the  other  to  establish  vocational 
training  for  300  emigrants  annually  in  Italy. 
The  Director  reported  that  10  officials  had  started 
training  in  Canada  in  March  1959  and  that  sub- 
stantial progress  had  been  made  in  establishing 
vocational  training  for  emigrants  in  Italy. 

The  Director  proposed  six  additional  pilot  proj- 
ects for  consideration  at  the  10th  session :  a  farm 
training  and  placement  center  in  Argentina,  psy- 
chotechnical  testing  of  migrants  in  Italy,  pre- 
embarkation    language    training    for    migrants, 
experiments  in  vocational  training  of  migrants  in 
Latin  American  countries,  mobile  exhibitions,  and 
an  emigration  processing  center  in  Greece.    The 
administration  presented  data  and  details  on  each 
proposal  to  the  Executive  Committee.    A  number 
of    government    representatives,    including    the 
United  States  representative,  stated  that  the  docu- 
ments describing  the  projects  had  not  been  re- 
ceived sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  session  of  the 
Council  to  permit  objective  appraisal  of  the  in- 
dividual proposals.    They  were  not  therefore  in 
a  position  to  act  upon  them  at  the  session.   While 
many  representatives  generally  supported  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  language  training  for  migrants, 
provided  funds  for  the  purpose  could  be  secured, 
this  activity  appeared  to  be  a  normal  service  al- 
ready provided  by  ICEM  and  therefore  not  m 
need  of  experimentation  and  testing  in  the  man- 
ner or  form  of  a  pilot  project.    The  United  States 
representative  questioned  the  organization   and 
financing  proposed  for  the  farm  training  and 
placement  center  in  Argentina  because,  contrary 
to  previous  Council  decisions,  ICEM  would  un- 
dertake direct  administrative  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility in  the  continuing  operation  of  the 
project.    The  proposals  for  mobile  exhibitions  and 
for  the  emigration  center  in  Greece  were  sub- 
mitted only  in  outline  and  required  further  prep- 
aration before  formal  presentation  to  the  Council. 
Apart  from  the  foregoing  observations,  many 
representatives  considered  that  the  administration 
had  not  given  sufficient  consideration  to  the  finan- 
cial implications  of  the  projects  and  to  the  neces- 
sity for  securing  in  advance  of  the  initiation  of 
any  particular  project  firm  income  to  carry  the 
project  through  to  its  conclusion.     The  United 
States  representative  pointed  out  in  addition  that 
it  was  necessary  to  raise  $350,000  in  additional 
income  for  the  special  fund  to  support  services 
already  budgeted  for  1959.    Until  this  income  was 
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in  hand,  an  expansion  of  services  through  the 
adoption  of  new  pilot  projects  would  not  appear 
to  be  feasible. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee decided  to  request  the  administration  to 
reconsider  all  the  proposals  for  pilot  projects  in 
the  light  of  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place 
and  particularly  to  review  the  prospects  of  secur- 
ing income  to  support  them  to  conclusion  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  step  to  Council  decisions 
to  undertake  the  projects.  No  objections  were 
raised,  however,  to  the  expansion  of  language 
training  for  migrants  in  the  current  year  if  income 
for  this  purpose  became  available  later  in  the  year. 
These  actions  by  the  Executive  Committee  were 
duly  reported  to  the  Council. 

Policy  and  Programs  for  1960 

The  Director  presented  to  the  Council  a  paper 
which  attempted  to  forecast  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  circumstances  within  which  ICEM 
will  have  to  carry  on  its  work  in  1960,  analyzed 
the  problems  which  will  be  faced,  suggested  pos- 
sible programs  to  meet  the  problems  presented, 
and  invited  the  governments  to  indicate  the  nature 
of   their   own  emigration  or   immigration   pro- 
grams in  1960  and  the  manner  in  which  they  might 
participate  with  ICEM  in  certain  programs  or 
authorize  ICEM  to  proceed  unilaterally.     The 
forecast   for  movements   in   1960,   estimated   at 
129,000,  was  generally  optimistic  based  on  im- 
proved  economic   prospects   already   evident  in 
countries   of  overseas   immigration.     The  basic 
problem  to  be  faced  by  ICEM  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  immigration  countries  require  skilled  im- 
migrants, whereas  potential  migrants  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries  are  in  the  main  unskilled.    Tc 
meet  this  problem  the  Director  proposed  sub 
stantial  expansion  of  the  services  already  suppliec" 
in  a  limited  manner  by  ICEM,  such  as  the  distri- 
bution of  information  concerning  immigratioi 
countries,  facilities  for  the  better  selection  of  mi 
grants,  language  and  vocational  training,  bette: 
reception  and  placement  facilities,  the  promotioi 
of  family  reunion  and  sponsorship  schemes,  an«| 
special  efforts  to  encourage  emigration  of  "seed" 
worker  migrants  who  will  later  call  their  f  amilie 
forward  to  join  them. 

The  appeal  to  governments  to  make  known  ther 
emigration  or  immigration  programs  for  1960  di< 
not  elicit  responses  from  governments  of  a  natur 
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helpful  to  the  building  of  an  ICEM  program  for 
1960.  Those  governments  interested  in  expanding 
ICEM  services  welcomed  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  administration  paper.  Other  govern- 
ments indicated  that  the  services  suggested  were 
adequately  supplied  by  their  own  public  adminis- 
trations. It  was  apparent  from  the  discussion  that 
the  programs  for  1960  of  many  of  the  government 
members  had  not  developed  at  the  time  of  the 
current  session  to  the  point  at  which  it  would  prove 
useful  to  discuss  coordination  with  ICEM's  pro- 
gram for  the  next  year.  Suggestions  were  there- 
fore made  that  the  Director  pursue  conversations 
with  individual  governments  in  further  efforts  to 
present  a  realistic  program  for  1960  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Council  later  in  the  year.  Otherwise, 
,;he  Council  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee  that  the  Director  be  re- 
quested to  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
inancial  aspects  of  the  final  program  which  he 
•night  propose  for  1960  and  that  governments  be 
invited  during  the  ensuing  period  prior  to  the  next 
session  to  assist  the  Director  in  developing  a  pro- 
tram  for  1960  which  would  attract  the  financial 
•esources  required  for  its  implementation. 

'roposals  on  Executive  Committee  Membership 

A  proposal  by  representatives  of  Italy  and  Spain 
io  amend  article  12  of  the  ICEM  Constitution  to 
Qcrease  the  membership  of  the  Executive  Com- 
laittee  to  a  number  in  excess  of  nine  did  not  appeal 
jo  the  Council  as  feasible  and  was  not  pressed  by 
Uie  two  Governments.  As  an  alternative  measure 
o  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  certain  governments  to 
>articipate  as  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
36,  the  principle  of  rotation  of  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  suggested.  It  was 
iurther  suggested  that  the  principle  of  rotation 
iiight  be  supplemented  by  the  creation  of  "sub- 
titute  members"  of  the  Executive  Committee  who 
-ould  be  entitled  to  attend  sessions  of  the  Com- 
littee  with  the  privilege  of  participating  in  voting 
nly  in  the  absence  of  regular  members.  The 
I'ouncil  requested  the  Director  to  circulate  a  paper 
In  the  system  of  "substitute  members"  in  anticipa- 
jon  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  could  be  reached 
fc  the  next  session. 
!  Interest  in  the  work  of  the  Executive  Committee 

as  demonstrated  by  the  attendance  at  its  meetings 
p  observers  of  representatives  of  12  members  of 
lie  Council  in  addition  to  the  full  membership  of 
ae  Executive  Committee. 


World  Refugee  Year 

At  the  previous  session  of  the  Council  a  special 
meeting  of  governments  and  interested  voluntary 
agencies  had  been  convened  apart  from  the  formal 
session  to  consider  the  problem  of  refugees.   At  the 
10th  session  of  the  Council  the  subject  of  refugees 
was  included  in  the  adopted  agenda.    By  vote  of 
the  Council,  Eepresentative  Francis  E.  Walter  of 
the  United  States  delegation  was  invited  to  preside 
at  the  meeting  devoted  to  refugee  matters.    The 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Eef ugees, 
Auguste  Lindt,  and  Claude  de  Kemoularia,  Spe- 
cial Eepresentative  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  attended  and  reported  on  develop- 
ments in  response  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember  5,    1958,   which   established   the   World 
Eefugee  Year  to  begin  on  July  1, 1959.2   The  High 
Commissioner   outlined   the   current   unresolved 
problems  of  refugees  and  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  further  actions  by  governments  to  reduce  the 
numbers  remaining  in  the  refugee  state.     The 
response  of  government  representatives  setting 
forth  the  plans  of  individual  governments  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  World  Eefugee  Year  gave  every 
indication  that  the  World  Eefugee  Year  was  ac- 
quiring encouraging  momentum.     Dean  Francis 
Sayre,  a  public  member  of  the  United  States 
delegation,  reported  briefly  on  the  organization 
and  plans  of  the  United  States  Committee  on 
Eefugees  in  support  of  the  worldwide  effort. 

The  discussions  at  the  10th  session  revealed,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  Carmine  de  Martino,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Italy, 
who  addressed  the  Council,  that  ICEM  is  going 
through  the  initial  phase  of  a  gradual  evolution 
toward  the  provision  on  a  larger  scale  of  many 
services  other  than  transport  which  are  considered 
by  the  administration  and  presently  by  some  gov- 
ernments as  helpful,  if  not  necessary,  to  a  sus- 
tained or  increased  volume  of  migration.  In  this 
development  some  governments  believe  ICEM's 
Constitution  to  be  a  restraining  factor  in  that 
ICEM  is  established  under  the  constitution  as  a 
temporary  rather  than  a  permanent  body.  Other 
governments,  including  the  United  States,  con- 
sider the  problem  of  expanding  services  at  both 
ends  of  movement  largely  a  matter  of  interpret- 
ing the  need  and  effectiveness  of  such  services  to 


2  For  background  on  the  U.S.  role  in  the  World  Refugee 
Year,  see  ibid.,  June  15,  1959,  p.  872. 
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governments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the  broad 
financial  backing  required  for  their  support.  In- 
volved in  this  development  also  is  the  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  emigration  and  immigration 
countries  may  be  prepared  in  time  to  seek  the  ob- 
jectives of  their  respective  programs  cooperatively 


through  the  medium  of  an  international  organi- 
zation such  as  ICEM. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Council  ad- 
journed their  meetings  on  April  10,  1959,  and 
agreed  to  convene  the  next  session  early  in 
November  1959. 


Promoting  the  Progress  and  Equality  of  Women 

THIRTEENTH  SESSION  OF  U.N.  COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS 
OF  WOMEN,  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  9-27,  1959 


by  Lorena  B.  Hahn 


The  13th  session  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  met  at  New  York  City  from 
March  9  to  27,  1959.    The  18  countries  serving 
on  the  Commission  at  this  session  were  Argentina, 
Canada,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Dominican 
Republic,  France,  Greece,  Israel,  Japan,  Mexico, 
the    Netherlands,    Pakistan,    Poland,    Sweden, 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.    Of  these  Greece  and  the  Netherlands  be- 
gan new  terms  after  an  absence  of  several  years. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  by  unanimous 
acclaim :  chairman,  Uldarica  Manas  of  Cuba ;  first 
vice  chairman,  Mrs.  Zofia  Dembinska  of  Poland; 
second   vice   chairman,   Mrs.    Setsu   Tanino   of 
Japan;    and  rapporteur,  Mrs.  Tamar  Shoham- 
Sharon  of  Israel. 

The  Commission  gave  major  attention  at  this 
session  to  matters  in  the  economic  field.  In  line 
with  its  usual  practice,  it  also  considered  prog- 
ress in  relation  to  political  rights  of  women,  educa- 
tional opportunities,  private  law,  nationality,  and 
related  matters. 


•  Mrs.  Ilahn  is  the  United  States  Repre- 
sentative on  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women. 
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Economic  Opportunities  for  Women 

The  Commission  had  before  it  this  year  a  series 
of  reports  on  the  access  of  women  to  architecture, 
engineering,  and  the  legal  professions.    These  re- 
ports marked  the  first  step  in  a  study  of  oppor- 
tunities for  women  in  all  major  professional  and 
technical  fields.    In  response  to  a  U.N.  question- 
naire, information  had  been  received  from  ap- 
proximately 40  countries  in  all  areas  of  the  world, 
including  Africa,  and  from  6  nongovernmental 
organizations,  several  with  specialized  knowledge 
of  the  field.    The  reports  showed  that,  while  wom- 
en in  most  countries  play  a  relatively  minor  role 
in  these  professions,  this  is  due  not  to  legal  dis- 
criminations against  them  but  rather  to  social  atti- 
tudes and  practical  difficulties,  such  as  lack  oJ 
adequate  vocational  guidance  for  girl  students. 

A  U.S.  suggestion  that  future  questionnaire 
include  an  inquiry  on  methods  the  various  coun 
tries  are  using  to  stimulate  wider  interest  amon/  ' 
young  women  in  entering  the  professions  met  wit. 
general  approval.    This  question  will  provide 
basis  for  exchange  of  experience  on  the  mam 
constructive  measures  being  taken  in  the  Unite 
States  and  elsewhere  to  interest  girls  m  new  d. 
velopments  in  scientific  and  technical  fields  an 
acquaint  them  with  the  almost  limitless  oppo. 
tunities  in  many  areas  for  education  and  emplo; 
ment  open  to  girls  and  boys  alike.    The  Unit* 
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States  called  attention  to  measures  being  taken  in 
this  country,  such  as  the  increasing  use  of  televi- 
sion and  mass  communication  media  for  this  pur- 
pose, programs  for  secondary  school  students 
conducted  under  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  expanded  vocational  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services  in  high  schools,  and 
numerous  projects  carried  on  by  organized  labor, 
trade  associations,  voluntary  organizations,  and 
other  private  groups. 

Commission  members  expressed  enthusiastic  in- 
terest in  continuing  this  study.  The  United 
States  cosponsored  a  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  requesting  a  further  report,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Commission  in  1961,  on  op- 
portunities for  women  as  technicians  in  science, 
engineering,  and  related  fields. 

Under  this  item  the  Commission  also  considered 
whether  the  age  of  retirement  and  right  to  pension 
should  be  the  same  for  men  and  women.    At  its 
1958  session 1  the  Commission  had  divided  sharply 
on  this  question.     The  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil took  no  action  on  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation    for     identical     treatment    but     instead 
requested   the   Commission   to   give   the  matter 
J  further  consideration.     However,  a  similar  divi- 
sion of  opinion  was  reflected  this  year,  with  a 
feomewhat  larger  majority  favoring  identical  re- 
tirement provisions  for  both  sexes  and  the  mi- 
nority, including  the  United  States,  believing  that 
ji  lower  age  for  women  was  justified.    The  United 
Skates  emphasized  the  essential  difference  between 
lompulsory  retirement  systems  and  the  voluntary 
lystem  in  effect  in  this  country,  under  which  the 
|vorker  decides  for  himself  when  he  will  leave 
|uU   employment,    pointing   out   that,   although 
komen   workers   may  receive  adjusted   pension 
l^enefits  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age  than  men,  only 
I  small  proportion  of  women  actually  retire  at 
;|n  earlier  age. 

qual  Pay 

|  In  the  equal-pay  field  the  Commission  consid- 
red  a  draft  pamphlet  which  had  been  revised 
jfter  discussion  last  year.  The  Commission 
I  ?reed  that  this  would  be  an  important  contribu- 
k  on  to  information  available  on  equal  pay  and 
i  jcommended  unanimously  that  it  be  completed 


1  For  a  report  by  Mrs.  Hahn  on  the  12th  session  of  the 
j^mmission,  see  Bulletin  of  June  2,  1958,  p.  930. 
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and  published  by  the  United  Nations  as  a  sales 
document.  During  the  discussion  the  United 
States  called  attention  to  recent  equal-pay  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  several  States  and  to  equal-pay  bills 
pending  in  Congress  with  administration  support. 

Taxation 

A  study  on  taxation  affecting  women,  based  on 
information  requested  from  governments  and  or- 
ganizations in  consultative  status,  showed  little 
discrimination  against  women,  although  proce- 
dures vary  widely  among  member  states.  United 
States  women  proved  to  be  in  an  unusually  fa- 
vorable position  in  the  income  tax  field;  according 
to  the  study  the  United  States  is  the  only  country 
where  a  woman  can  choose  between  being  taxed 
separately  on  her  individual  income  or  jointly 
with  her  husband,  in  which  case  the  aggregate 
income  is  split  in  two  equal  parts  for  tax  purposes. 

Political  Rights  and  Advisory  Services 

The  annual  progress  report  on  political  rights 
showed  that  women  in  Malaya  had  achieved  equal 
suffrage  some  years  before  that  country  entered 
the  United  Nations  in  1957  and  that  Tunisia  had 
granted  limited  suffrage  to  women  in  1956.    Hon- 
duras had  revised  its  legislation,  which  already 
provided  for  universal  suffrage,  to  make  voting 
equally  compulsory  for  men  and  women.     The  an- 
nouncement that  a  regional  seminar  for  Africa 
would  be  held  in  Ethiopia  in  1960  on  the  partici- 
pation of  women  in  public  life  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received  by  the  Commission.     The  United 
States  stressed  the  usefulness  of  regional  seminars 
in  helping  women  fulfill  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship  and  suggested   that  the  report  on  the 
seminar  to  be  held  at  Bogota  in  May  1959  for 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  be  made 
available  for  discussion  in  the  Commission  next 
year.    A  resolution  to  this  effect,  cosponsored  by 
France,  Israel,  and  the  United  States,  was  adopted 
unanimously.     A   second   resolution   calling  for 
the  exchange  of  persons  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  status  of   women   also   received   unanimous 
support. 

Access  of  Women  to  Education 

A  study  presented  by  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  on  the  access  of  women  to  the  teach- 
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Publications  on  Status  of  Women 

The  following  U.N.  publications  relating  to  the 
status  of  women  may  be  of  interest.  They  can  be 
purchased  from  the  International  Documents  Serv- 
ice, Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway, 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

o  Women  and  Technical  Assistance  (1958.1-21)  ; 
35  cents 

•  Political    Education    of    Women    (1951.IV.8)  ; 

25  cents 

•  Nationality    of   Married   Women    (1955.IV.1)  ; 

50  cents 

•  Legal  Status  of  Married  Women   (1957.IV.8)  ; 

75  cents 
e  1957  Seminar  on  Civic  Responsibility  and  In- 
creased  Participation   of   Asian   Women   in 
Public  Life  (1957.IV.10)  ;  50  cents 

•  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women :  Report 

of  Session  (by  years)  ;  about  30  cents 


ing  profession  provoked  an  unusually  spirited  dis- 
cussion, with  members  united  in  expressing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  sources  and  the  coverage  of 
the  study  and  a  desire  for  further  information. 
UNESCO  agreed  to  provide  a  further  report. 
The  United  States  called  attention  to  the  high  edu- 
cational standards  for  both  teachers  and  pupils 
in  this  country.    Pointing  out  that  the  rapid 
growth  of  population  had  led  to  a  shortage  of 
teachers,  the  U.S.  Representative  described  pro- 
grams to  expand  the  supply  of  qualified  teachers 
for  our  schools  by  such  measures  as  encouraging 
mature  women  with  college  degrees  to  become 
teachers  when  their  children  no  longer  need  full- 
time  supervision  at  home.    The  United  States  also 
continued  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  full  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  every  girl  and  the  need 
for  community  support  in  encouraging  girls  to 
complete  their  education. 

Private  Law 

Discussion  was  directed  principally  to  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
July  1958  whereby  the  Commission's  request  for 
the  preparation  of  a  draft  convention  regarding 
the  minimum  age  of  marriage,  assurance  of  free 
consent  of  the  spouses,  and  registration  of  mar- 
riage was  modified  to  call  instead  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  draft  recommendation.  The  United 
States  had  favored  this  modification  by  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  belief  that  the  Commission  could  decide 
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more  wisely  on  the  need  for  a  convention  after  it 
received  the  additional  information  on  these  mat- 
ters due  from  governments  in  19G0.  The  United 
States  accordingly  urged  the  Commission  to  post- 
pone efforts  to  have  the  Council  reverse  its  de- 
cision. However,  other  members  felt  strongly 
that  a  draft  convention  should  be  prepared  at  this 
time,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  re- 
consideration of  this  issue  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  The  United  States  abstained  on 
this  resolution. 

Nationality 

There  was  general  support  for  a  new  sales  pub- 
lication on  the  nationality   of  married  women 
which  would  describe  the  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion on  the  Nationality  of  Married  Women,  to- 
gether with  the  history  and  background  of  work 
for  equality  in  this  field.    The  last  sales  publica- 
tion on  nationality  was  issued  in  1955,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  this  convention  in  1957.    After  being 
assured  that  a  request  for  a  nationality  sales  pam-  j 
phlet  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  proposed 
pamphlet  on  equal  pay,  the  United  States  joined 
in  supporting  a  resolution  requesting  preparation  I 
of  such  a  pamphlet. 

Participation  of  Specialized  Agencies  and  Nongov- 
ernmental Organizations 

Throughout  the  session  the  Commission  had  the 
active  cooperation  of  representatives  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies,  who  contributed  valuable  back- 
ground information  and  clarified  many  of  the 
questions  under  discussion.  As  in  previous  ses- 
sions the  Commission  benefited  by  the  participa- 
tion of  some  30  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
consultative  status  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  These  organizations  represented  a  large 
proportion  of  women  throughout  the  world  affili- 
ated with  international  organizations. 

Plans  for  Next  Year 

Toward  the  close  of  the  session  the  representa- 
tive of  Argentina,  Mrs.  Blanca  Stabile,  announce* 
an  invitation  from  her  Government  for  the  Com 
mission  to  hold  its  1960  meeting  at  Buenos  Aires 
Members  expressed  their  appreciation  and  desir. 
to  accept  this  invitation,  which  will  be  consider* 
further  at  the  next  sessions  of  the  Economic  anj 
Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 
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United  States  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

ECE  Meeting  on  Organization   and   Techniques  of 
Foreign  Trade 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  26 
(press  release  463)  that  George  A.  Tesoro  of  the 
U.S.  resident  delegation  at  Geneva  will  head  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Special  Meeting  on  Organi- 
zation and  Techniques  of  Foreign  Trade  (Includ- 
ing Payments)  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 


Europe  (ECE),  which  will  convene  at  Geneva  on 
June  29.  Mr.  Tesoro  will  be  assisted  by  two  other 
members  from  Government  and  a  representative 
from  private  industry,  Edwin  Allen  Locke,  Jr., 
president,  Union  Tank  Car  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  convene  experts 
to  expand  knowledge  of  the  organization  and 
techniques  of  foreign  trade  existing  in  European 
countries  and  the  United  States  as  a  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  and  mutual  understanding  re- 
garding trade. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


\nnual  Honor  Awards  Ceremonies 


>EPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

On  June  23  the  Department  of  State  held  its 
ighth  annual  honor  awards  ceremony  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.1  Fol- 
owing  are  the  remarks  made  by  Under  Secretary 
JiUon  before  introducing  Roger  W.  Jones,  Chair- 
nan  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
west  speaker  at  the  ceremony. 

'ress  release  453  dated  June  23 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  De- 
>artment  and  the  Foreign  Service,  and  guests: 

am  happy  to  be  here  today  to  join  with  you  in 
lonoring  a  number  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
listinguished  themselves  by  outstanding  service 
o  our  country. 

Many  of  those  receiving  awards  today  are  being 
ionored  because  they  have  displayed  outstanding 
bility  or  heroism  in  critical  situations.  Some  of 
hese  men  and  women  faced  physical  danger. 
Others  faced  problems  of  extraordinary  difficulty 
nd  complexity  in  which  the  highest  interests  of 
heir  country  were  at  stake.  One  of  those  honored 
y  a  Distinguished  Service  Award,  Ambassador 

'For  a  list  of  individuals  and  units  honored  for  out- 
raging performance,  see  press  release  452  dated  June  23. 
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Edward  T.  Wailes,  rendered  outstanding  service 
as  Chief  of  Mission  of  the  American  Legation  in 
Budapest  during  the  tragic  and  dangerous  days  of 
the  Hungarian  uprising.  Ambassador  Robert 
McClintock,  who  is  to  be  presented  with  a  Su- 
perior Service  Award,  served  as  America's  Am- 
bassador to  Lebanon  during  a  most  crucial  period. 
The  decisions  which  he  made  so  ably  during  those 
weeks  were  of  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country.  Another  of  the  Superior  Service 
Awards,  together  with  a  cash  award,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Kyusaka  Homma,  a  Foreign  Service 
local  employee  at  the  American  consulate  at  Sap- 
poro, Japan.  Mr.  Homma,  who  is  regularly  em- 
ployed at  the  consulate  as  a  chauffeur,  bravely 
volunteered  to  guard  the  gate  to  the  consulate  com- 
pound to  prevent  unauthorized  entry  by  crowds  of 
hostile  demonstrators.  On  three  occasions  he 
stood  his  ground  in  the  face  of  such  crowds  and 
conducted  himself  calmly  and  effectively  without 
regard  for  his  own  safety. 

In  dramatic  situations  such  as  these,  heroism 
and  outstanding  competence  become  conspicuous. 
The  moment  demands  such  qualities — and  any- 
thing less  might  well  mean  failure  or  disaster. 
But  let  us  remember  that  we  honor  here  today  as 
well  a  great  many  men  and  women  whose  out- 
standing service  took  place  under  far  less  dramatic 
conditions.  We  honor  many  who  demonstrate 
their  dedication  and  devotion  to  duty  and  their 
superior  competence  in  the  performance  of  their 
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day-to-day  duties.    Among  these  is  Ambassador 
Herbert  S.  Bursley,  who  is  being  presented  with 
a  Distinguished  Service  Award  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  as  head 
of  the  Career  Development  and  Counseling  Pro- 
gram for  Foreign  Service  officers.    This  assign- 
ment for  Ambassador  Bursley  capped  a  career  of 
more  than  40  years  of  devoted,  inspiring,  and  suc- 
cessful service  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
Mr.  Herbert  Reiner,  Jr.,  is  to  receive  a  Superior 
Service  Award  for  his  excellent  service  as  adminis- 
trative   officer    of    the    American    Embassy    in 
Liberia.    Mr.  Reiner's  proficiency  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  efficient  operation  of  his  post  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  high  morale  among  the  other 
employees,  despite  hardship  conditions. 

I  have  singled  out  these  two  awards  because  I 
believe  they  illustrate  the  importance  the  Depart- 
ment attaches  to  superior  performance  in  the  or- 
dinary tasks  which  face  us  each  day  as  well  as  in 
times  of  grave  emergency. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  work  m 
which  we  are  together  engaged  is  the  most  im- 
portant work  in  the  world.  It  is  our  privilege 
and  our  responsibility  to  be  in  the  forefront  of 
our  country's  efforts  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Such  a  noble  goal  dignifies 
every  task  which  we  perform.  And  because  of 
this,  every  task  we  perform  in  the  course  of  our 
careers,  no  matter  how  humble,  is  deserving  of 
our  very  finest  efforts. 

We  need  not  wait  for  a  single  hour  of  crisis  in 
which  to  put  forth  every  talent  and  skill  which  we 
possess.  We  live  in  an  age  of  continuing  crisis — 
an  entire  era  in  which  our  highest  ideals  are  be- 
ing challenged  and  our  peace  and  safety  threat- 
ened. Such  an  age  gives  us  the  continuous  oppor- 
tunity for  great  and  important  service. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  worked  with  you 
I  have  come  to  know  first-hand  the  long,  fine  tradi- 
tion of  dedication  and  service  of  the  Department 
and  the  Foreign  Service.  This  knowledge  of  your 
devotion  to  duty  and  your  high  standards  of  per- 
formance is  most  gratifying  and  reassuring  to  me 
in  moments  when  the  responsibilities  of  our  com- 
mon task  weigh  most  heavily. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  personal  congratulations 
and  rny  tribute  to  all  those  who  are  being  honored 
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today.  Your  exemplary  conduct  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  is,  I  know,  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
your  colleagues. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  24 
(press  release  459)  that  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  had  held  its  annual  honor 
awards  ceremony  that  day  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C.  The  occasion  also  marked  the 
first  appearance  of  the  newly  appointed  ICA  Di- 
rector, James  W.  Riddleberger,  before  an  all- 
employee  meeting. 

Mr.  Riddleberger,  former  Ambassador  to 
Greece,  was  presented  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  Dillon,  who  said : 

Let  me  state  unequivocally  that  Mr.  Riddleberger  has 
the  complete  trust  and  confidence  of  Secretary  of  State 
Herter  and  myself.  He  is  well  suited  to  his  new  position 
by  reason  of  experience,  temperament,  and  ability.  He 
shares  with  the  Secretary  and  myself  a  deep  and  abiding 
faith  in  the  importance  of  ICAs  mission  and  in  the  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  are  carrying  it  out,  both  here 
and  abroad. 

The  new  ICA  Director  told  the  ICA  employees 
he  had  "no  doubts  about  the  desirability  and 
necessity  of  our  endeavor."  Mr.  Riddleberger  also 
said, 

I  believe  that  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  per- 
haps the  most  vital  and  constructive  instrument  today  in 
the  struggle  for  growth,  freedom,  and  independence 
throughout  the  world. 

In  point  of  time  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of 
an  experiment  in  international  relations  that  marked  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  nations  and  their  concept  of 
dealing  with  each  other,  their  mutual  concerns  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  their  obligation  to  assist  the  less  fortu- 
nate and  newly  emerging  nations  of  the  world  to  assume 
their  rightful  place  with  dignity  and  freedom.  When  m 
compare  the  situation  in  Europe  today  with  that  of  1C 
years  ago,  I  believe  the  Americans  and  their  allies  car 
take  legitimate  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  thil 
decade. 

Five  meritorious  service  awards,2  14  letters  or 
commendation,  and  14  length-of-service  award* 
were  presented  during  the  ceremony. 


1  For  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  the  meritorious  ser* 
ice  awards,  see  press  release  459  dated  June  24. 
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Department  To  Continue  Cooperation 
in  Industry  Program  for  Executives 

Press  release  454  dated  June  23 

Under  Secretary  Dillon,  together  with  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  Loy  W.  Henderson,  other  high 
Department  of  State  officials,  and  George  V.  Allen, 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  met 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Business 
Council  for  International  Understanding  on  June 
23  to  discuss  the  development  of  a  training  pro- 
gram for  business  executives  going  abroad  and  an 
industry  orientation  plan  for  senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers. 

The  Business  Council  for  International  Under- 
standing grew  out  of  a  White  House  meeting  in 
Xovember  1955,  at  which  leaders  of  business  and 
Government  discussed  activities  that  "encourage 
United  States  business  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the 
understanding  abroad  of  the  people  and  economy 
of  the  United  States." 

Since  that  time  BCIU  has  interested  over  80 
international  business  firms  in  participating  in 
conferences  and  other  private  activities  in  the  field 
of  international  relations.  It  now  operates  apart 
from  the  Government  with  its  own  stafE,  program, 
and  financing.  However,  the  Council  maintains 
liaison  with  various  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Henderson  heard  BCHJ 
Advisory  Committee  Chairman  Charles  M.  White 
and  his  fellow  businessmen  outline  a  program  that 
would  operate  under  the  administration  of  the 
American  University.  It  would  enroll  senior  busi- 
ness executives  scheduled  for  assignment  abroad  in 
i  6-week  course  that  would  entail  study  of  lan- 
guages, American  institutions,  and  foreign  cul- 
tures. The  last  3  weeks  of  the  program  would 
specialize  on  the  area  of  assignment. 

The  Business  Council  is  also  developing  in  con- 
iunction  with  the  Foreign  Service  a  week-long 
mentation  course  for  certain  senior  Foreign  Serv- 
os officers  prior  to  their  overseas  assignments. 
Hie  orientation  would  be  with  an  industry  which 
Dlays  an  important  role  in  the  area  of  the  officer's 
lew  assignment. 

The  Department  will  continue  to  cooperate 
losely  with  this  effort  on  the  part  of  private  in- 
lustry  to  better  prepare  its  representatives  for 
activities  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
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Revision  of  Consular  Districts  in  Australia 

Department  mailing  notice  dated  June  22 

Effective  July  1  the  consular  districts  of  Brisbane  and 
Sydney  are  defined  as  follows : 

Brisbane,  Queensland  (consulate)— the  State  of 
Queensland  and  all  of  the  area  of  the  Northern  Territory 
north  of  the  20th  parallel. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (supervisory  consulate  gen- 
eral)—the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Australian 
Capital  Territory,  Norfolk  Island,  the  Territory  of  Papua, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  Nauru. 

The  purpose  of  this  revision  was  to  transfer  the  Terri- 
tory of  Papua,  the  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  Nauru  from  the  Brisbane  consular  dis- 
trict to  the  consular  district  of  the  consulate  general  at 
Sydney. 

Designations 

Edward  B.  Hamill  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Operations 
Mission,  Nicaragua,  effective  June  24.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  460  dated 
June  24.) 

John  M.  Steeves  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  effective  July  1.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  466  dated  June  27.) 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Cultural  Relations 

Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  materials,  and  protocol.     Done  at  Lake 
Success  November  22, 1950.     Entered  into  force  May  21, 
1952.1 
Signature:  United  States,  June  24,  1959. 

Postal  Services 

Convention  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain, 

final  protocol,  and  regulations  of  execution ; 
Agreement   relative  to  parcel  post,   final   protocol,    and 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States.  States  which  are 
parties  are  Afghanistan,  Austria,  Belgium,  Cambodia, 
Ceylon,  Cuba,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  France,  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Ghana,  Greece,  Haiti,  Israel,  Jordan, 
Laos,  Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Paki- 
stan, Philippines,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Thailand, 
United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom,  Viet-Nam,  and 
Yugoslavia. 
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regulations  of  execution  of  the  Postal   Union   of  the 
Americas  and  Spain ; 
Agreement  relative  to  money  orders  and  final  protocol  of 
the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain. 
Signed  at  Bogota  November  9,  1955.     Entered  into  force 

March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3653,  3654,  and  3655,  respec- 

tively. 
Ratification  deposited:  El  Salvador,2  January  19, 1959. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed  to 
the  international  telecommunication  convention  of  De- 
cember 22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and  final 
protocol.     Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958. 
Notification  of  approval:  Morocco,  March  20,  1959. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Declaration    extending    standstill    provisions    of    article 

XVI  :4  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Done  at  Geneva  November  30, 1957.3 

Signature:  Canada,  April  21, 1959.  § 

Proces-verbal  extending  the  validity  of  the  declaration 

extending  the  standstill  provisions  of  article  XVI :  4  of 

the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at 

Geneva  November  22,  1958.3 

Signatures:  United  Kingdom,  April  20,  1959;  Canada, 
April  21, 1959. 
Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of 

new  schedule  III— Brazil— to  the  General  Agreement  on 

Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  December  31, 1958. 

Signature:  Canada,  April  21,  1959. 

Women-Political  Rights 

Inter-American  convention  on  the  granting  of  political 
rights  to  women.    Signed  at  Bogota,  May  2,  1948. 
tered  into  force  April  22, 1949." 
Ratification  deposited:  Colombia,  June  3,  1959. 
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China 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  Taipei  June  9,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  June  9, 1959. 

Cuba 

Convention  for  the  conservation  of  shrimp.     Signed  at 
Habana  August  15,  1958." 
Ratified  by  the  President:  June  12,  1959. 

Ecuador 

Agreement  amending  the  Army  Mission  agreement  of  June 
29,  1944,  as  amended  and  extended  (58  Stat.  1300,  TIAS 
1843  and  3221)  ;  the  Naval  Mission  agreement  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  1940,  as  amended  and  extended  (54  Stat.  2429, 
55  Stat.  1263,  TIAS  1944,  2478,  and  3220)  ;  and  the  Air 
Force  Mission  agreement  of  December  12,  1940,  as 
amended  and  extended  (54  Stat.  2437,  55  Stat.  1265, 
TIAS  1942  and  3219) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Quito  February  25  and  May  22,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  May  22, 1959. 

Indonesia 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended   (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 


with  exchanges  of  notes.    Signed  at  Djakarta  May  29, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  May  29,  1959. 

Italy 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agreement  of  December 
18T948,  as  amended  (TIAS  1864,  3148,  and  3278),  for 
financing  certain  educational  exchange  programs.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rome  June  17,  ldod. 
Entered  into  force  June  17, 1959. 

Panama 

Research  reactor  agreement  concerning  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  June  24,  19o9. 
Enters  into  force  on  date  each  Government  receives  from 
the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 


'  With  a  reservation  to  article  43  of  the  convention. 
Kl  Salvador  does  not  accept  the  U.S.  reservation  to  article 
12  of  the  convention. 

*  Not  In  force. 

4  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Foreign  Relations  Volumes 

1941,  VOLUME  til 

Press  release  407  dated  June  9  for  release  June  14 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  June  14  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  mi,  Volume  III,  The 
British  Commonwealth,  The  Near  East  and  Africa,  one 
of  a  series  of  seven  volumes  giving  the  documentary 
record  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1941.  Three  volumes  for  the  year  have  already  been 
published :  Volume  I,  General,  The  Soviet  Union;  Volume 
II,  Europe;  and  Volume  IV,  The  Far  East.  Volumes  still 
to' be  published  include  an  additional  volume  on  the  Far 
East  and  two  volumes  on  the  American  Republics. 

The  present  volume,  dealing  almost  entirely  with  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  war  in  Europe,  has  sections  on 
relations  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  India,  Ire- 
land, Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Morocco,  Pal- 
estine, Saudi  Arabia,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  and  Turkey. 

Copies  of  volume  III  (viii,  998  pp.)  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $4.25  each. 

1940,  VOLUME  I 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  28  (press 
release  435  dated  June  17)  the  release  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  1940,  Volume  I,  General,  one 
of  a  series  of  five  volumes  giving  the  documentary  record 
of  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1940. 
Three  other  volumes  for  the  year  have  already  been  is- 
sued. Volume  V,  on  relations  with  the  American  Repub- 
lics, is  still  in  preparation. 

The  present  volume  is  divided  into  five  main  sections, 
all  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  European  war. 
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The  first  section  relates  to  discussions  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace,  including  the  special  mission  to  Europe 
of  Sumner  Welles.  The  next  section  treats  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  war,  with  subsections  on  the  invasion  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands, 
[nzemboiirg,  and  Belgium,  the  invasion  of  France,  and 
the  Greek-Italian  war. 

The  third  section  is  on  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Soviet  relations  with  the  belliger- 
ent powers.  Subjects  treated  in  this  section  are  the  Fin- 
nish-Soviet war,  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic  states  and 
their  incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union,  Soviet  activi- 
ties in  the  Balkans  and  the  seizure  of  Bessarabia,  co- 
operation between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany,  and 
attempts  of  the  British  and  French  to  obtain  closer  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Other  sections  of  this  volume  are  on  relations  of  Japan 
with  the  Axis  Powers  and  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  on 
cooperation  among  the  American  Republics  in  their  re- 
action to  the  European  war. 

Copies  of  volume  I  (viii,  832  pp.)  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $3.75  each. 


Recent  Releases 

for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
•equests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Employment  Information— United  States  Department  of 
State.  Pub.  6765.  Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series 
S.    36  pp.    Limited  distribution. 

["his  pamphlet  outlines  the  requirements  for  employment 
n  the  Department  of  State,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
md  the  manner  in  which  appointments  are  made  under 
>oth  systems. 

'articipation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Inter- 
lational  Conferences— July  1,  1957-June  30,  1958.  Pub. 
772.  International  Organization  and  Conference  Series 
.    xxiii,  263  pp.    70c\ 

'his  volume  is  a  reference  guide  to  the  official  partieipa- 
ion  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  multilateral  international 
onferences  and  meetings  of  international  organizations 
uring  the  period  July  1, 1957-June  30, 1958. 

Educational  Exchange  Grants.  Pub.  6789.  International 
nformation  and  Cultural  Series  64.    26  pp.     15^. 

booklet  explaining  the  International  Educational  Ex- 
hange  Program,  the  opportunities  available,  and  the  pro- 
edure  for  the  application  and  selection  of  grantees. 

'rust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands— 1958.  Pub.  6798. 
nternational  Organization  and  Conference  Series  2  246 
p.  map.    $l. 

•his  report,  covering  fiscal  year  1958,  is  the  11th  annual 
sport  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  on  the 
clmin.stration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
?lands. 
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Mutual  Security  in  Action— Ethiopia.  Pub.  6801.  Near 
and  Middle  Eastern  Series  37.    12  pp.    10tf. 

A  fact  sheet  on  Ethiopia,  discussing  the  country's  econ- 
omy, its  problems,  and  the  extent  of  U.S.  assistance 
programs. 

Mutual  Security  in  Action— Iran.  Pub.  6805.  Near  and 
Middle  Eastern  Series  38.    12  pp.    10tf. 

A  fact  sheet  on  Iran,  giving  background  information  on 
the  country  and  discussing  its  economy,  problems,  and 
the  extent  of  U.S.  assistance. 

Atomic  Energy— Establishment  of  Joint  Program.  TIAS 
4173.    66  pp.    25tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community  (EURATOM)— 
Signed  at  Brussels  November  8,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
February  18,  1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4178.  3  pp. 
50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Mexico,  amending  agreement  of  October  23,  1957,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Mexico  Febru- 
ary 17,  1959.    Entered  into  force  February  17,  1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4179  16  nn 
100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Uruguay— Signed  at  Montevideo  February  20,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  February  20,  1959.  With  related  ex- 
change of  notes. 

Defense— Loan  of  Vessel  to  China.    TIAS  4180.    12  pp. 

100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
China.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Taipei  February  7, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  February  7, 1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4181.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India— Signed  at  Washington  March  3, 1959.  Entered  into 
force  March  3, 1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities.    TIAS   4182.    8   pp. 

100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Spain— Signed  at  Madrid  January  13,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  January  13, 1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4183.    4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil,  amending  agreement  of  December  31,  1956,  as 
corrected  and  amended.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at 
Washington  March  2,  1959.    Entered  into  force  March  2, 

Claims— Maneuvers  at  Laur  Training  Area  During  Janu- 
ary and  February  1959.    TIAS  4184.    2  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Exchange  of  aide  memoire— 
Dated  at  Manila  January  21,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
January  21, 1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4185.    6  pp.    50. 

Agreement,  with  memorandum  of  understandings,  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Iceland— Signed  at 
Reykjavik  March  3,  1959.  Entered  into  force  March  3, 
1959. 
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tions.   TIAS4187.    8  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 

S     Exchange  of  notes-Signed  at  Oslo  December  5 

SanflJaiary  6  and  17,  1959.     Entered  into  force 

January  17,  1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS4188.    4  pp.    50. 

ber  6   1958.    Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  wasnmgt 
March  10,  1959.    Entered  into  force  March  10,  1959. 

Cooperation.   TIAS  4189.   3  pp.    50. 

force  March  5, 1959. 
Cooperation.   TIAS  4190.   3  pp.    50- 

Agreement  between  the  U^^ed  States  of  America  and 
Pakistan-Signed   at   Ankara   March  5,   1959.     Entered 
into  force  March  5, 1959. 
Cooperation.   TIAS  4191.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Turkey— Signed  at  Ankara  March  5,  19o9.  Entered  into 
force  March  5, 1959. 

Saint  Lawrence  Seaway-Tariff  of  Tolls.  TIAS  4192. 
7  pp.     100. 

A-reement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
cSSS  Exchange  of  notes-Dated  at  Ottawa  March  9, 
1959.  Entered  into  force  March  9, 1959. 
Whaling-Amendments  to  the  Schedule  to  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Convention  Signed  at  Washington  on 
December  2, 1946.   TIAS  4193.    4  pp.    50. 

Adopted  at  the  tenth  meeting  «Jl*e  Internatiom^Wha  ling 
Commission-London,   June  23-27 ,   19o8.     Enteied   into 
force  October  6, 1958,  and  January  29, 1959. 
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'resident  and  Queen  Elizabeth  Open  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


Following  are  remarks  made  by  President 
'isenhower  and  Queen  Elisabeth  II  at  the  official 
vening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  at  Montreal, 
anada,  on  June  26. 


EMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

hite  House  press  release  dated  June  26 

Your  Majesty,  Your  Koyal  Highness,  Mr. 
rime  Minister,  Mr.  Eoberts  and  Mr.  Castle,1  dis- 
Qguished  guests,  and  citizens  of  Canada  and  the 
nited  States : 

It  is  a  great  personal  privilege  to  be  a  part  of 
e  ceremony  of  the  official  opening  of  the  St. 
iwrence  Seaway.  The  occasion  gives  to  me  the 
»portunity  to  express  again  to  Your  Majesty  the 
5ting  respect,  admiration,  and  affection  of  the 
:izens  of  the  United  States  for  you  and  for  all 
e  people  of  Canada,  for  whom  you  reign  as 
eir  gracious  Queen.  Moreover,  I  prize  this  re- 
wal  of  my  friendly  contacts  with  your  eminent 
•ime  Minister  [John  Dief enbaker] ,  who  was  so 
irmly  hospitable  when  I  visited  Ottawa  last 
ar.2 

And  because  we  are  in  this  beautiful  part  of 

nada  where  French  is  principally  spoken,  will 

u  permit  me  a  single  halting  sentence  of  my 

stern-prairie  brand  of  that  language : 

7e  suis  tres  heureux  de  me  retrouver  parmi  vous 

Canada,  ou,  il  y  a  un  an,  fai  fait  un  si  agreable 

our. 

am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  in  Canada 
un,  where  a  year  ago  I  had  such  a  pleasant 
it.] 

rhis  waterway,  linking  the  oceans  of  the  world 

B.  J.  Roberts,  President,  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
hority,    and   Lewis    G.    Castle,   Administrator,    Saint 
rrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 
IriXETiN  of  Aug.  4, 1958,  p.  204. 
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with  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  American  Continent, 
is  the  culmination  of  the  dreams  of  thousands  of 
individuals  on  both  sides  of  our  common  Cana- 
dian-United States  border.  It  is  the  latest  event 
m  a  long  history  of  peaceful  parallel  progress  by 
our  two  peoples. 

Side  by  side  we  have  grown  up  together.  Long 
ago  we  found  solutions  for  many  of  the  problems 
characteristic  of  pioneering  peoples.  We  have 
built  nations  out  of  vast  stretches  of  virgin  terri- 
tory and  transformed  a  wilderness  into  one  of  the 
most  productive  areas  on  earth.  We  are  still  de- 
veloping better  means  of  production  and  com- 
munication and  supporting  measures  needed  for 
the  welfare  of  our  respective  peoples. 

A  notable  spirit  of  cooperation  has  been  respon- 
sible for  major  steps  in  our  past  progress.  That 
spirit  animates  both  countries  today.  We  enjoy 
between  us  a  larger  volume  of  reciprocal  trade 
than  do  any  other  two  nations  in  the  world.  Our 
peoples  move  freely  back  and  forth  across  a 
boundary  that  has  known  neither  gun  nor  fortress 
in  over  a  century.  Our  citizen-soldiers  have  three 
times  fought  together  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  today  we  are  as  one  in  our  determination  to 
defend  our  homelands.  We  have  lived  in  peace 
with  each  other  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
We  cherish  this  record. 

There  have  been  and  are  still  problems  to  solve 
between  us.  But  in  the  past,  as  now,  we  have 
never  faltered  in  our  conviction  that  these  prob- 
lems must  be  settled  by  patient  and  understanding 
negotiation,  never  by  violence. 

So  today  our  two  nations  celebrate  another  tri- 
umph in  peaceful  living.  The  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  presents  to  the  world  a  2,300-mile  water- 
way of  locks,  lakes,  and  manmade  channels.  Its 
completion  is  a  tribute  to  those  farsighted  and 
persevering  people  who  across  the  years  pushed 
forward  to  their  goal  despite  decades  of  disap- 
pointments and  setbacks.    We  pause  to  salute  all 
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those  who  have  shared  in  this  task,  from  the  archi- 
tects and  the  planners  to  the  artisans  and  the 
workers  who  have  spent  countless  hours  in  its  con- 
struction. Included  among  those  who  made  pos- 
sible this  great  development  are  the  statesmen  and 
political  leaders  of  the  major  parties  of  both  coun- 
tries, beginning  with  the  administrations  of  Prune 
Minister  Bennett  of  Canada  and  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  of  the  United  States. 

The  parade  of  ships  already  passing  through 
the  Seaway  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  heart 
of  the  continent  strikingly  demonstrates  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  this  new  channel.  But  the  Seaway 
is  far  more  than  a  technical  and  commercial 
triumph.  It  has  more  significance  than  could  just 
the  successful  construction  of  even  this  notable  aid 
to  commerce  and  navigation.  It  is,  above  all,  a 
magnificent  symbol  to  the  entire  world  of  the 
achievements  possible  to  democratic  nations  peace- 
fully working  together  for  the  common  good. 

So  may  this  example  be  never  forgotten  by  us ; 
and  may  it  never  be  ignored  by  others.  For  in  the 
reasonable  resolution  of  the  acute  international 
problems  of  our  time  rests  the  single  hope  for 
world  prosperity  and  happiness  in  peace,  with 
justice  for  all. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

REMARKS  BY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 

Mr.  President:  I  am  delighted  that  this  occa- 
sion which  marks  the  inauguration  of  a  great 
joint  enterprise  between  our  two  countries  should 
afford  me  the  first  opportunity  of  welcoming  you 
and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  to  Canada.     It  is  with  the 
warmest  feelings  of  friendship  that  I  do  so  on  be- 
half of  the  Canadian  people,  myself,  and  my  hus- 
band.   The  President  of  the  United  States  will 
always  be  welcome  here,  but  today  there  is  an 
added  pleasure  and  a  special  warmth  in  our  greet- 
ing.    You  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  great  military  leaders  who  brought  the  free 
world  through  the  most  severe  crisis  of  modern 
times.    The  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  of  the 
Commonwealth,    including   many   thousands    of 
Canadians,  were  proud  to  serve  under  your  leader- 
ship until  the  ultimate  victory  was  won.    We  wel- 
come you  here  as  a  President  of  a  great  and 
friendly  neighboring  state;  but  we  have  a  special 
welcome  for  you  as  General  Eisenhower. 
Today  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  cele- 
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brating  a  victory  of  another  kind.  This  dis- 
tinguished company  has  come  together  from  the 
two  great  countries  that  border  this  waterway  to 
mark  the  completion  of  a  combined  operation  that 
ranks  as  one  of  the  outstanding  engineering  ac- 
complishments of  modern  times.  We  can  say  in 
truth  that  this  occasion  deserves  a  place  in  history. 
This  is  nothing  new  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver, 
which  from  the  times  of  Cartier  and  La  Salle,  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  has  been  the  scene  of  so 
much  of  North  America's  history. 

Depuis  le  jour  ou  les  intrepides  explorateurs  et 
colons  frangais  ont  jete  Us  fondements  du  Canada 
sur  les  rives  de  ce  fleuve,  des  hommes  prevoyants 
ont  reve  d'une  voie  navigable  en  eau  profonde 
depuis  le  port  a  maree  de  Montreal  jusqu'a  la  tete 
des     Grands    Lacs.    Plusieurs    generations    de 
Canadiens  tant  de  langue  frangaise  que  de  langue 
anglaise  ont  travaille  a  la  realisation  de  ce  projet 
grandiose.  Meme  au  17ieme  siecle,  il  y  eut  deja  des 
pro  jets  visant  a  contoumer  Us  Rapides  de  LacUne. 
Ges  rapides  doivent,  incidemment,  leur  nom  a  la 
croyaHce  generaU  de  Vepoque  quHls  Uoquaient  la 
route  vers  la  Chine.    Dottier  de  Casson,  des  mUli 
six    cent    quatre-vingt,    avait    deja    envisage   It 
possibilite  de  surmonter  cet  obstacle.    Sa  teniatm 
hardie  etait  cependant  vouee  a  la  defaite,  car  it 
etait  bien  en  avant  de  son  siecle.    II  demeun 
cependant  le  pionnier  de  la  canalisation  du  Saint- 
Laurent  et  nous  nous  devons  aujourd'hui  de  U 
temoigner  notre  reconnaissance. 

[From  the  time  when  intrepid  French  explorer 
and  settlers  established  the  foundations  of  Canad: 
by  the  banks  of  this  river,  f  arsighted  men  hav 
dreamed  of  a  navigable  deepwater  channel  fror 
the  harbor  of  Montreal  up  to  the  head  of  th 
Great  Lakes.  Several  generations  of  Canadian! 
whether  French-speaking  or  English-speakin< 
have  worked  for  the  realization  of  this  gres 
project.  Even  in  the  17th  century  there  wei 
already  plans  to  seek  a  route  around  the  Lachu 
rapids.  These  rapids,  incidentally,  owe  the 
name  to  the  general  belief  of  the  time  that  thi 
blocked  the  route  to  China.  Dollier  de  Casson 
1680  had  already  envisaged  the  possibility  of  ge 
ting  over  this  obstacle.  His  daring  attempt  wi 
however,  doomed  to  defeat,  for  he  was  well  aha 
of  his  time.  He  remains,  however,  the  pioneer 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  we  todi 
must  express  our  gratitude  to  him.] 
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Since  the  time  of  Dollier  de  Casson  men  have 
Ireamed  and  worked  for  2y2  centuries  to  make 
his  river  navigable,  and  now  at  last  it  is  a  reality, 
rhis  waterway  will  carry  ocean  shipping  from 
idewater  to  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  a  dis- 
ance  of  more  than  2,000  miles.  It  will  affect 
he  lives  of  many  generations  of  our  peoples;  and 
t  is  bound  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  on  the 
naritime  trading  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  right 
hat  we  should  acknowledge  the  foresight  of  those 
rho  first  conceived  this  great  plan.  But  we 
hould  also  acknowledge  the  courage  and  persist- 
aice  of  those  men  in  public  life,  in  both  countries, 
rho  brought  about  the  political  agreement  essen- 
ial  to  putting  the  project  in  hand.  When  their 
vork  was  done,  it  rested  on  the  engineers  to  design 
hese  vast  and  complex  works,  which  finally  began 
o  take  shape  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  drove 
he  trucks,  poured  the  concrete,  and  performed  all 
he  other  tasks  to  complete  the  Seaway.  To  each 
nd  every  one  of  them  I  offer  my  congratulations 
nd  the  congratulations  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Just  99  years  ago  my  great-grandfather,  King 
Idward  VII,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  came  to  open 
le  Victoria  Bridge.  In  those  days  that  bridge 
•as  regarded  as  a  tremendous  feat  of  engineering. 
t  was  obviously  a  good  bridge,  because  nearly  100 
ears  later  it  is  still  in  use.  In  fact  I  shall  sail 
nder  it  shortly.  It  was  also  the  final  link  in  a 
tm  railway  line  more  than  2,000  miles  long. 

So  in  1860  people  thought  of  the  Victoria 
ridge  as  a  striking  symbol  of  Canadian  progress 
id  achievement.  Today,  within  sight  of  the  spot 
here  the  Prince  of  Wales  stood  in  1860,  we  are 
^ening  a  project  with  exactly  the  same  signifi- 
ince  for  our  own  age.  In  the  context  of  a  much, 
rger  and  stronger  Canada  this  enterprise  reflects 
ie  same  confidence  and  determination.  The  same 
eative  vision  has  conceived  and  built  a  highway 
hich  will  open  the  middle  of  this  continent  to 
ie  commerce  of  the  world. 

Je  vois  dans  Vachevement  des  travaux  de  la 
nalisation  du  Saint-Laurent  une  signification 
d  depasse  les  avantages  economiques  qui  en 
■couleront.  Cette  realisation  ouvre,  en  pre- 
ier  lieu,  un  nouveau  chapitre  de  Vhistoire  de  la 


Confederation  en  etablissant  de  nouveaux  liens 
entre  les  deux  principaux  groupes  ethniques  dont 
la  presence  donne  a  la  nation  canadienne  un 
caractere  particulier.  Le  succes  de  cette  entre- 
prise  demontre,  en  outre,  quHl  est  possible  pour 
deux  Stats  voisins  de  cooperer  dans  un  esprit  de 
confiance  rrmtuelle  a  V edification  d,une  oewvre 
commune.  Enfin,  cette  nouvelle  route  fhoviale 
facilitera  la  rencontre  de  milliers  de  citoyens  du 
nouveau  et  Vancien  monde,  contribuant  ainsi  a 
dissiper  les  malentendus  et  a  renforcer  Ventente  et 
la  paix  entre  les  nations. 

[I  see  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  works  for 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  a  meaning  that 
goes  beyond  the  economic  advantages  that  will  flow 
from  it.  This  realization  opens,  in  the  first  place, 
a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  confederation 
in  establishing  new  bonds  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal ethnic  groups  that  have  given  a  particular 
character  to  the  Canadian  nation.  The  success  of 
this  enterprise  demonstrates,  moreover,  that  it  is 
possible  for  two  neighboring  countries  to  cooperate 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  in  the  building  of 
this  work  together.  Finally,  this  new  water  route 
will  facilitate  the  meeting  of  thousands  of  citizens 
from  the  New  and  Old  World,  helping  in  this  way 
to  dissipate  misunderstandings  and  to  strengthen 
agreement  and  peace  between  nations.] 

This  vast  undertaking  has  been  a  cooperative 
effort  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  of  the 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  The  two  nations  built  it 
together,  and  the  two  nations  will  share  its  bene- 
fits. Power  will  flow  from  the  new  turbines  to 
drive  factories  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Ocean- 
going ships  will  go  up  and  down  this  waterway, 
taking  goods  to  and  from  American  and  Canadian 
ports  and  exchanging  the  products  of  North 
America  for  those  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
More  than  all  this,  it  is  a  magnificent  monument  to 
the  enduring  friendship  of  our  two  nations  and  to 
their  partnership  in  the  development  of  North 
America.  That  partnership  is  most  agreeably 
symbolized,  Mr.  President,  in  the  fact  that  you  and 
I  have  joined  together  to  perform  this  ceremony 
today. 
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Freedom  Day 

by  Andrew  B.  Berding 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs x 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
represent  my  Government  for  the  Freedom  Day 
celebration.  This  year  Freedom  Day  has  a  double 
significance.  Seventy-five  years  ago  the  deed  for 
this  magnificent  statue  was  presented  to  the 
American  people  by  the  people  of  France.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  year  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born. 

Both  the  statue  and  the  man  are  known  the 
world  over  for  what  they  represent.  And  that  is 
liberty.  This  statue,  rising  toward  the  skies,  is 
proof  that  belief  in  an  ideal  can  be  enduringly 
shared  by  two  peoples  despite  the  thousands  of 
miles  that  separate  them. 

France's  interest  in  the  American  people  has 
never  flagged  from  the  time  when  she  helped  bring 
about  the  birth  of  our  democracy.  We,  too,  have 
demonstrated  on  many  historic  occasions  our 
friendship  for  the  people  of  France.  Each  coun- 
try has  helped  the  other  in  time  of  need.  Each 
nation  has  encouraged  the  other  during  periods 
of  darkness. 

In  the  addresses  and  proclamations  given  today 
you  have  heard  belief  in  liberty  eloquently  ex- 
pressed. But  you  are  aware  also  of  the  fact  that 
for  many  people  throughout  the  world  this  con- 
cept is  only  a  barren  recollection  of  something 
once  enjoyed  but  now  virtually  unknown.  I  am 
speaking  of  those  millions  who  live  under  the 
dark  shadow  of  a  system  that  declares  the  indi- 
vidual exists  only  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

U.S.  Position  Toward  Eastern  Europe 

Since  France  and  the  United  States  have  both 
had  traditional  ties  with  Eastern  Europe,  it  is 
natural  to  think  of  Eastern  Europe  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
Soviet-dominated  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  is 
clear.  It  has  been  expressed  many  times  by 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  United  States  seeks  nothing  for  itself  in 
Eastern  Europe.  It  offers  no  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Soviet  Union  in  that  area.    It  does  not 

1  Remarks  made  at  the  Freedom  Day  celebration  at  the 
base  0*  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  July 
1   |  pn-s.H  release  475). 
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seek  the  military  alliance  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. It  does  not  want  to  impose  upon  them  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  does  not  wish  a  return 
to  methods  of  government  which  existed  prior  to 
World  War  II.  It  desires  for  their  peoples  only 
this:  that  they  be  truly  free;  that  they  possess 
genuine  national  independence ;  that  they  be  able 
to  establish  whatever  form  of  government  and 
whatever  economic  and  social  institutions  they 
desire  to  live  under.  The  peoples  of  Eastern  I 
Europe  aspire  to  this  freedom.  Our  Government 
and  our  people  hope  they  will  achieve  it.  What- 
ever this  country  can  do  by  peaceful,  legitimate 
means  to  help  them  to  that  end,  we  shall  do. 

In  short,  the  United  States  cannot  accept  the 
permanent  subjugation  of  the  once-free  captive 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe— a  subjugation  that 
is  without  legal  basis  and  is  morally  repugnant 
to  all  free  men. 

No  Change  in  Mr.  Dulles'  Policy  on  Back  Issues 

In  recent  speeches  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  death  of  John  Fostei 
Dulles  to  claim  that  Mr.  Dulles  had  changed  his 
policies  in  the  last  period  of  his  life.  In  ad- 
dresses on  May  26  in  Tirana,  Albania,  on  June 
11  in  Eiga,  Latvia,  and  on  June  19  in  Moscow. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  declared  that  Mr.  Dulles  in  the 
closing  months  of  his  life  had  recognized  thi 
shortcomings  of  certain  Western  policies  with  re- 
gard to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  asserted  that  Mr 
Dulles  had  finally  come  around  to  a  realizatioi 
of  the  futility  of  the  positions-of-strength  policy 
and  that  the  late  Secretary  of  State  was  weaken 
ing,  if  not  abandoning,  opposition  to  two  prior 
ity  Soviet  foreign  policy  objectives— recognitioi 
of  the  status  quo  in  Eastern  Europe  and  th 
closely  related  question  of  recognition  of  tw 
Germanies. 

I  categorically  deny  that  John  Foster  Dulle 
had  changed  his  thinking  on  these  basic  issue: 
He  was  as  stalwart  just  before  he  died  as  he  wa 
in  the  full  vigor  of  his  career  in  maintaining:   j 

that  continued  strength  is  one  of  the  corne: 
stones  of  our  foreign  policy ; 

that  the  United  States  does  not  recognize  tl 
permanence  of  Soviet-imposed  rule  in  Eastei 
Europe  and  instead  will  use  all  legitimate  meai 
to  promote  the  independence  of  these  people 

and 

that  Germany  must  be  reunified  in  the  interes 
of  world  peace  and  of  the  German  people. 
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I  was  with  Secretary  Dulles  on  the  last  trip  he 
made  to  Europe  in  February,  when  he  saw  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan,  President  de  Gaulle,  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer.  I  saw  him  the  clay  before 
I  left  for  the  Geneva  conference  on  May  8.  In 
no  sense  had  he  changed  his  basic  policies.  As 
for  the  reunification  of  Germany,  he  was  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  "Western  peace  plan  2  pre- 
sented at  Geneva,  which  would  have  brought 
about  the  reuniting  of  Germany  in  stages  geared 
in  with  progress  toward  European  security,  so 
that  Germany  could  become  one  nation  again  in 
the  interests  of  all  nations  concerned,  including 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  waited  until  Mr.  Dulles'  death 
to  state  his  conclusions.  They  are  not  warranted 
by  the  facts.  He  congratidated  Mr.  Dulles  on 
having  the  courage  to  change  his  mind.  He  could 
better  have  congratulated  Mr.  Dulles  on  having 
the  courage  to  stick  by  his  principles. 

Lincoln,  Champion  of  Freedom  and  Justice 

Let  me  now  turn  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  he 
were  alive  today  he  would  be  as  interested  in  the 
srreat  issues  of  international  policy  as  he  was  in 
the  domestic  crisis  of  his  day  involving  personal 
freedom. 

Lincoln  was  and  is  widely  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  world.  The  people  of  France 
nave  looked  to  him  as  a  champion  of  freedom  and 
justice.  He  has  become  a  symbol  of  man's  belief 
in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  His  famous 
Gettysburg  plea  that  "government  of  the  people, 
3y  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
Prom  the  earth"  has  been  noted  and  is  supported 
wherever  men  of  free  will  forgather  in  the 
x>mmon  interest. 

It  is  because  of  our  basic  sharing  of  these  be- 
iefs  that  we  have  remained  allies  and  friends 
vith  France.  Their  respect  for  our  leaders  like 
Lincoln  and  for  our  ideals  explains  why  the 
statue  of  Liberty  was  presented  to  us  by  the 
people  of  France.  We  continue  to  share  common 
nterests  today  with  a  France  which  is  finding 
lew  strength  and  vigor  under  the  leadership  of 
President  de  Gaulle. 


President  of  Council  of  Ministers 
of  Italy  To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  30 

The  White  House  announced  on  June  30  that 
Antonio  Segni,  President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  Italy,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
President  Eisenhower  to  visit  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Segni,  who  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Segni,  will  be  in  Washington  for  a  3-day  official 
visit  beginning  September  30. 

Secretary  of  State  Herter  and  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Italy,  Giuseppe  Pella,  will  par- 
ticipate in  discussions  during  the  Prime  Minister's 
visit. 

U.S.  Resumes  Technical  Cooperation 
Program  With  U.A.R. 

Department  Statement 1 

The  United  States  early  in  March  1959  removed 
restrictions  on  approximately  $5  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid  funds  previously  obligated  for  use  in  the 
United  Arab  Kepublic  for  prior  fiscal  years  and 
also  made  available  to  the  U.A.R.  $2  million  from 
fiscal  year  1959.  These  funds  have  been  appor- 
tioned for  the  procurement  of  locomotives,  tallow, 
and  newsprint.  At  the  same  time  we  agreed  to 
resume  normal  technical  cooperation  activities 
under  our  general  Technical  Cooperation  Agree- 
ment of  1951.  As  a  result  of  discussions  in  Cairo, 
project  agreements  were  signed  in  late  June  in  the 
fields  of  civil  aviation  and  highway  development 
assistance.  The  civil  aviation  project  agreement 
provides  for  the  expenditure  of  $66,300,  almost  all 
of  which  is  to  finance  training  of  Egyptian  civil 
aviation  technicians  outside  of  Egypt.  The  high- 
way development  project  is  similar  to  one  which 
was  in  effect  prior  to  mid-1956  and  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  approximately  $225,000,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  designed  to  finance  a  contract 
with  a  firm  of  private  American  highway  con- 
sultants. A  small  sum  has  also  been  obligated  for 
assistance  in  training  on  statistical  methods  in- 
volved in  census  taking.  No  new  general  technical 
assistance  agreement  has  been  signed. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1, 1959,  p.  779. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  July  2. 
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The  Numbering  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 

by  Richardson  Dougall  and  Richard  S.  Patterson 
Historical  Division,  Department  of  State 


At  the  time  of  John  Foster  Dulles'  retirement 
as  Secretary  of  State  and  the  appointment  of 
Christian  A.  Herter  as  his  successor,  there  was  a 
considerable  diversity  in  published  sources  in  the 
numerical  designations  used  to  describe  the  out- 
going and  incoming  Secretaries. 

The  Department  of  State  thought  it  desirable 
to  standardize  its  own  usage  in  the  numbering  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  to  give  guidance  on 
the  subject  to  unofficial  writers.  Upon  review  of 
the  special  factors  involved  in  the  numbering  of 
the  Secretaries,  the  Department  considers  that 
Mr.  Dulles  should  be  referred  to  as  the  52d  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  that  Mr.  Herter  is  therefore 
the  53d  Secretary  of  State. 

There  are  four  basic  questions  the  answers  to 
which  affect  the  numbering  of  the  Secretaries,  and 
it  is  the  fact  that  different  individuals  have  an- 
swered these  questions  in  different  ways  which  has 
caused  such  a  wide  divergence  in  the  numbers  as- 
signed to  the  Secretaries  in  the  past.  These  four 
basic  questions  and  the  answers  to  them  which  now 
govern  the  practice  of  the  Department  of  State 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Are  the  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Affairs  To  Be 
Counted? 

Under  the  Continental  Congress  two  men,  first 
Robert  R.  Livingston  and  then  John  Jay,  served 
as  Secretary  of  (or  for)  Foreign  Affairs,  a  posi- 
tion of  somewhat  lesser  status  and  authority  than 
that  of  Secretary  of  State  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  September  15,  1789. 

Jay,  who  was  elected  "Secretary  for  foreign 
affairs"  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  May  7, 
1784,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  on 
December  21,  1784;  he  held  the  office  until  the 
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beginning  of  the  new  regime  under  the  Constitu- 
tion on  March  4,  1789 ;  and  he  went  on  to  super- 
vise the  new  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(created  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
27,  1789)  and  the  new  Department  of  State  (cre- 
ated by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  September 
15,  1789)  until  Thomas  Jefferson  assumed  his 
duties  as  the  first  duly  commissioned  Secretary  of 
State. 

President  Washington  informed  Jefferson,  fol- 
lowing the  latter's  appointment  but  before  his  as- 
sumption of  his  duties,  that  "Mr.  Jay  has  been  so 
obliging  as  to  continue  his  good  offices."    And 
Jay  informed  a  Spanish  plenipotentiary  in  the 
United  States  during  this  same  period  that  he 
would  receive  a  negotiator,  "circumstances  having 
rendered   it  necessary   that   I   should   continue, 
though  not  officially,  to  superintend  the  Depart- 
ment   of   Foreign   Affairs   until   relieved   by  a 
successor."    Jay  was  never  given  a  formal  ap- 
pointment or  commission,  however,  with  respect 
to  the  new  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  under 
the  Constitution  or  the  new  Department  of  State, 
and  both  the  messages  quoted  above  concerning 
Jay's  supervisory  functions  relating  to  these  De- 
partments were  written  after  Jay  had  become 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States— an  office  to 
which  he  was  appointed  11  days  after  the  creation 
of   the  Department  of   State.    While  Jay  was 
supervising  the  new  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs under  the  Constitution,  he  was  referred  to 
in  the  Executive  Journal  of  the  Senate  as  "the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  the  former 
Congress"  or  as  "the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
under  the  former  Congress,"  in  recognition  of  the 
holdover  nature  of  his  supervisory  function. 
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An  official  publication  of  the  Department  issued 

in  1931    (publication  232)   states  that  Jay  was 

etary  of  State  de  facto  from  September  15, 

the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  Department 

of  State],  until  Jefferson  assumed  duties  on  March 

22,  1700."     When  this  publication  was  revised  in 

however  (as  publication  461),  this  language 

eras  dropped  and  Jefferson  was  referred  to  as 

'the  first  duly  appointed  Secretary  of  State  of 

:he  United  States."    In  succeeding  publications 

)f  the  Department,  Jefferson  has  uniformly  been 

Wisidered  as  the  first  Secretary  of  State,  just  as 

Washington  is  universally  listed  as  the  first  Presi- 

lent  of  the  United  States. 

Since  Presidents  are  counted  beginning  with 
Washington,  who  was  the  first  President  under 
he  Constitution,  and  presiding  officers  of  the 
:ontinental  Congress  (who  were  of  different  and 
esser  status  and  authority)  are  not  counted,  the 
Secretaries  of  State  are  to  be  counted  beginning 
rith  Jefferson,  who  was  the  first  duly  commis- 
ioned  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Constitution, 
nd  the  two  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Liv- 
agston  and  Jay  (who  were  of  different  and  lesser 
:atus  and  authority),  should  not  be  counted  as 
secretaries  of  State. 

Are  the  Secretaries  of  State  Ad  Interim  To  Be 
ounted? 

When  there  is  no  Secretary  of  State  in  office, 
w  Department  is  supervised  (except  on  the  rarest 
f  occasions)  by  a  Secretary  of  State  ad  interim, 
ho  in  current  practice  is  the  ranking  officer  of 
te  Department  but  who,  in  earlier  practice,  was 
•equently  the  Cabinet  officer  in  charge  of  some 
her  executive  department  or  even  an  official  of 
mther  branch  of  the  Government,  such  as  the 
hief  Justice.  The  Secretaries  of  State  ad  in- 
rim  have  included  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
?cretary  of  War  James  Monroe,  Attorney  Gen- 
al  Richard  Rush,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Abel 

Upshur,  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
lvey  A.  Adee,  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
ate  Robert  Lansing,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
>seph  C.  Grew,  and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
ate  H.  Freeman  Matthews,  the  last  of  whom 
rved  as  Secretary  ad  interim  for  the  first  one 
d  a  half  days  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
nding  the  commissioning  and  swearing  in  of 
cretary  Dulles. 
Since  the  tenure  of  these  officials  is  frequently 
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very  short— sometimes  only  a  day  or  two— and 
since  they  are  not  appointed  or  commissioned  as 
"Secretary  of  State"  but  are  rather  merely  acting 
in  lieu  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretaries 
ad  interim  are  not  to  be  counted  in  a  numerical 
listing  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

3.  Are  Secretaries  Webster  and  Blaine  To  Be 
Counted  Twice  Each? 

Daniel  Webster  served  two  nonconsecutive 
terms  as  Secretary  of  State,  from  1841  to  1843 
and  from  1850  to  1852,  with  Secretaries  Upshur, 
Calhoun,  Buchanan,  and  Clayton  serving  between 
Webster's  two  terms  of  office.  James  G.  Blaine 
served  as  Secretary  of  State  for  several  months  in 
1881  and  again  from  1889  to  1892,  with  Secretaries 
Frelinghuysen  and  Bayard  serving  between 
Blaine's  terms  of  office. 

In  the  Presidency  the  two  nonconsecutive  terms 
of  Grover  Cleveland  supply  a  precedent  in  this 
matter.     In  formal  Presidential  documents  (e.g. 
the  proclamation  by  President  Coolidge  on  the 
death  of  President  Harding  and  the  proclamation 
by  President  Truman  on  the  death  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt)  the  practice  has  been  to 
count  Cleveland  twice.     Thus,  in  the  proclama- 
tions referred  to,  Coolidge  refers  to  Harding  as 
the  29th  President  of  the  United  States  and  Tru- 
man refers  to  Roosevelt  as  the  32d  President.    In 
the  official  White  House  portrait  gallery,  Cleve- 
land   is    labeled   "The    Twenty-second    and    the 
Twenty-fourth  President,"  and  his  successors  are 
numbered  accordingly,  from  McKinley  (the  25th 
President)   to  Truman   (the  33d  President).    A 
1945  opinion  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  includes  the  following  statement 
on  this  subject: 

From  the  standpoint  of  logic  there  is  no  objection  to 
considering  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  both  the  twenty-sec- 
ond and  the  twenty-fourth  President  of  the  United 
States.  However,  from  the  same  standpoint  there  does 
appear  objection  to  considering  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  in 
serving  his  second  term,  served  as  the  twenty-second 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  such  a  designation 
were  adopted  there  would  be  achieved  the  anomalous 
result  of  having  the  twenty-second  President  serving  after 
the  twenty-third  President,  who  undoubtedly  was  Presi- 
dent Harrison. 

The  Department  follows  the  precedent  set  in 
the  official  numbering  of  the  Presidents,  and  Sec- 
retaries Webster  and  Blaine  are  to  be  counted 
twice  each. 
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4.  Is  Secretary  Wlonroe  To  Be  Counted  Twice? 

James  Monroe  also  served  two  nonconsecutive 
terms  as  Secretary  of  State,  from  1811  to  1814 
and  from  1815  to  1817,  but  in  the  interval  between 
Monroe's  two  terms  no  other  individual  served  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Indeed,  in  a  unique  situation, 
Monroe  himself  (while  Secretary  of  War)  served 
as  Secretary  of  State  ad  interim  between  his  two 
terms  of  office  as  Secretary  of  State.  This  cir- 
cumstance creates  a  substantial  difference  between 
Monroe's  case  and  the  cases  of  Webster  and  Blaine 
discussed  above. 

It  would  seem  ludicrous  to  count  Monroe  twice 
in  a  numerical  listing  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
with  two  consecutive  numbers.  Secretary  Mon- 
roe is  therefore  to  be  counted  only  once. 

Numerical  Listing  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 

The  answers  given  above  to  the  four  basic  ques- 
tions stated  result  in  the  following  numerical  list- 
ing of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  which  reflects  the 
approved  official  practice  of  the  Department  in 
this  matter : 

1.  Thomas  Jefferson,  1790-93. 

2.  Edmund  Randolph,  1794-95. 

3.  Timothy  Pickering,  1795-1800. 

4.  John  Marshall,  1800-01. 

5.  James  Madison,  1801-09. 

6.  Robert  Smith,  1809-11. 

7.  James  Monroe,  1811-14  and  1815-17. 

8.  John  Quiney  Adams,  1817-25. 

9.  Henry  Clay,  1825-29. 

10.  Martin  Van  Buren,  1829-31. 

11.  Edward  Livingston,  1831-33. 

12.  Louis  MeLane,  1833-34. 

13.  John  Forsyth,  1834-^1. 

14.  Daniel  Webster,  1841-43. 

15.  Abel  P.  Upshur,  1843-44. 

16.  John  C.  Calhoun,  1844-45. 

17.  James  Buchanan,  1845-49. 

18.  John  M.  Clayton,  1849-50. 

19.  Daniel  Webster,  1850-52  ( second  term ) . 

20.  Edward  Everett,  1852-53. 

21.  William  L.  Marcy,  1853-57. 

22.  Lewis  Cass,  1857-60. 

23.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  1860-61. 

24.  William  H.  Seward,  1861-69. 

25.  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  1869  (March  5-16). 

26.  Hamilton  Fish,  1869-77. 


27.  William  M.  Evarts,  1877-K1. 

28.  James  G.  Blaine,  1881  (March  7-December  19). 

29.  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  1881-85. 

30.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  1885-89. 

31.  James  G.  Blaine,  1889-92  ( second  term ) . 

32.  John  W.  Foster,  1892-93. 

33.  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  1893-95. 

34.  Richard  Olney,  1895-97. 

35.  John  Sherman,  1897-98. 

36.  William  R.  Day,  1898  (April  28-September  16). 

37.  John  Hay,  1898-1905. 

38.  Elihu  Root,  1905-09. 

39.  Robert  Bacon,  1909  (January  27-March  5). 

40.  Philander  C.  Knox,  1909-13. 

41.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  1913-15. 

42.  Robert  Lansing,  1915-20. 

43.  Bainbridge  Colby,  1920-21. 

44.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  1921-25. 

45.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  1925-29. 

46.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  1929-33. 

47.  Cordell  Hull,  1933-44. 

48.  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  1944-45. 

49.  James  F.  Byrnes,  1945-47. 

50.  George  C.  Marshall,  1947-49. 

51.  Dean  Acheson,  1949-53. 

52.  John  Foster  Dulles,  1953-59. 

53.  Christian  A.  Herter,  1959-     . 


U.S.  To  Open  Embassy 
at  Katmandu,  Nepal 

Press  release  469  dated  June  29 

The  United  States  will  open  a  new  Embassy 
at  Katmandu,  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal, 
in  the  near  future.  Hitherto  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  India,  resident  at  New  Delhi,  has 
also  served  as  Ambassador  to  Nepal.  Nepal,  an 
independent  kingdom  with  a  population  of  about 
8.5  million,  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  has  had  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  since  1947.  In  January  1959 
Nepal  established  a  resident  Embassy  at 
Washington. 

A  joint  statement  making  the  announcement 
said:  "The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  is  being  established  to  further  th( 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the  Unitec 
States  and  Nepal  and  to  facilitate  contact) 
between  the  two  governments." 
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Restrictions  Against  U.S.  Exports 


EXCERPT  FROM  THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 


On  June  25  the  President  transmitted  to  Con- 
fess the  third  annual  report  on  the  operation  of 
he  trade  agreements  program.1  Following  is  the 
?zt  of  chapter  VI  of  the  report,  entitled  "Restric- 
'■ons  Against  U.S.  Exports." 2 


.  PROGRESS  IN  ELIMINATING  RESTRICTIONS 

During   1958    there   was   significant   progress 

woad  in  further  relaxation  of  quantitative  con- 

ols  against  products  exported  from  the  United 

■rates.     This  progress  was  part  of  the  recent  ac- 

Ueration  in  the  general  postwar  movement  to- 

ard  less  restricted  trade. 

Immediately  following  World  War  II  many 
Hmtries  resorted  to  rigid  import  controls  to  pro- 
pt  their  limited  supplies  of  foreign  exchange, 
rained  by  disruption  of  normal  trade  channels, 
iduced  production  capacity,  and  an  exceptional 
i  maud  for  imports.  While  a  number  of  coun- 
ties currently  impose  import  restrictions  because 
cj  balance-of -payments  difficulties,  the  general  and 
-nt niuing  improvement  in  world  economic  con- 
ions  in  the  postwar  period  has  permitted  quan- 
tative  restrictions  to  be  progressively  relaxed 
id  discrimination  against  dollar  goods  to  be 
|3atly  reduced. 
[n  1957  a  combination  of  unusual  circumstances, 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  report  are  available 
ton  the  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C.  For 
It  of  the  first  annual  report,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4, 
1 7,  p.  303 ;  for  the  second  report,  see  H.  Doc.  384,  85th 
-  if?-,  2d  sess. 

This  chapter  has  been  prepared  in  considerable  detail 
accordance  with  the  reporting  requirements  introduced 
f  the  1958  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
lotnote  in  original.] 
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including  the  economic  impact  of  the  Suez  crisis 
and  the  poor  European  harvest  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  replenishment  of  world  cotton  stocks,  and 
heavy  speculative  capital  movements,  brought 
about  temporary  foreign  losses  of  gold  and  dollars 
to  the  United  States  and  consequently  a  slowdown 
in  trade  liberalization.  Despite  this  adverse  effect 
on  foreign  balances,  there  was  continued  progress 
in  elimination  of  import  restrictions,  including  re- 
maining discrimination  against  American  prod- 
ucts. 

In  1958  progress  in  liberalizing  trade  again  ac- 
celerated, particularly  in  industrial  areas  of  the 
world.  In  Western  Europe,  Germany  announced 
early  in  the  year  that  1,300  commodity  classifica- 
tions in  its  import  schedule  would  be  freed  of  ad- 
ministrative control.  In  November  1958  the  Ger- 
man Government  removed  import  controls  on  50 
additional  industrial  items,  and  in  early  January 
1959  placed  66  agricultural  and  33  more  industrial 
items  on  the  liberalization  list.  Under  GATT 
principles,  however,  Germany  is  no  longer  entitled 
to  employ  quantitative  restrictions  for  balance-of- 
payments  reasons.  This  fact  has  been  emphasized 
both  in  the  GATT  forum  and  in  bilateral 
discussions. 

Austria  announced  a  further  relaxation  of  dol- 
lar import  restrictions  during  1958  and  stated  that 
discrimination  between  liberalization3  of  dollar 
and  nondollar  imports  had  been  eliminated  for 
practically  all  nonagricultural  products.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1958  Denmark  increased  dollar  liberaliza- 
tion from  55  to  66  percent  (based  on  1953  im- 

3  Formal  removel  of  all  restrictive  control  over  imports 
of  a  product  is  termed  "liberalization."  [Footnote  in 
original.] 
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ports) .  At  the  end  of  the  year  Denmark  again 
increased  the  number  of  items  on  its  "free  lists" 
of  goods  that  can  be  imported  from  the  dollar  area 
without  individual  license.  In  early  January  1959 
Norway  raised  liberalization  of  dollar  imports  to 
the  same  level  as  that  for  imports  from  OEEC 
countries,  virtually  eliminating  discrimination 
against  dollar  goods.  Italy,  while  not  removing 
any  additional  dollar  imports  from  administra- 
tive control,  made  some  progress  by  releasing  a 
list  of  91  items  which  would  be  freely  licensed. 

Balance-of -payments  difficulties  had  led  France 
in  June  1957  to  suspend  all  of  its  trade  liberaliza- 
tion measures.  By  the  end  of  1958,  however, 
France  was  able  to  recover  lost  ground,  and  with 
further  decontrol  in  mid-January  of  1959,  France 
has  now  freed  56  percent  of  its  dollar  imports 
(based  on  1953  import  statistics)  from  administra- 
tive control,  more  than  at  any  other  time  since  the 
war. 

Measures  undertaken  by  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1958  point  up  the  momentum  toward  lib- 
eralization of  trade.    In  August  dollar  imports 
of  industrial  chemicals  and  allied  products,  in- 
cluding plasticmaking  materials,  were  freed  of 
licensing  controls.    In  September,  at  a  Common- 
wealth Trade  and  Economic  Conference  in  Mon- 
treal, the  British  Government  announced  that  it 
was  making  almost  a  clean  sweep  of  remaining 
controls  on  dollar  imports  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural machinery  (including  office  machinery) , 
canned  salmon,   and  newsprint,  leaving  mostly 
consumers'     goods     and     a    limited    range    of 
specialized  machinery  subject  to  import  control. 
The  United  Kingdom  invited  colonial  govern- 
ments also  to  relax  import  restrictions  on  a  wide 
range  of  dollar  goods,  and  revealed  plans  for 
commencing  in  1959  the  liberalization  of  remain- 
ing U.K.  dollar  controls  on  consumers'  goods.    A 
number  of  countries  in  the  overseas  sterling  area, 
including  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  Burma,  and  Malaya,  followed  the  lead  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  introducing  measures  to 
facilitate  freer  imports  of  dollar  goods. 

In  March  1958,  and  again  in  August,  Australia 
introduced  modifications  in  its  import  licensing 
system  which  greatly  reduced  the  degree  of  dis- 
crimination against  dollar  imports.  Ceylon,  fol- 
lowing a  balance-of-payments  consultation  under 
the  GATT,  announced  that  it  would  remove  its 
few    remaining   discriminatory   controls   against 
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dollar  goods.  New  Zealand  cut  back  imports  and 
increased  discrimination  against  dollar  goods 
early  in  1958  because  of  an  adverse  payments 
position,  but  announced  later  in  the  year  a  1959 
import  licensing  schedule  with  a  wide  range  of 
global  quotas  which  virtually  eliminated  dis- 
crimination against  imports  from  the  dollar  area. 
Although  total  New  Zealand  imports  in  1959  will 
probably  be  lower  than  in  the  previous  year,  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  market  may  very  well  increase 
as  a  result  of  the  new  global  licensing  system. 

Outside  Europe  and  the  sterling  area  there  was 

less  progress.    While  controls  were  tightened  in 

some  cases,  there  were  also  improvements.    Or 

December  30, 1958,  Argentina  announced  removal 

of  all  quantitative  and  exchange  restrictions  or 

trade  and  payments  with  the  introduction  of  f 

single  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange  responsive  to 

market  forces.    Japan  followed  the  pattern  o: 

other  industrial  countries  with  a  series  of  move 

designed  to  facilitate  increased  dollar  imports 

These    and    other    developments    in    individua 

countries  are  described  in  detail  in  appendix  B. 

One  of  the  most  significant  single  development 

affecting  prospects  for  removal  of  discriminator 

restrictions  against  dollar  goods,  as  mentione 

in  the  chapter  on  trade,  was  the  announcement  b 

most  Western  European  countries  at  the  end  c 

1958  that  their  currencies  would  be  freely  con 

vertible  for  nonresidents  of  their  countries  c 

currency  areas.    As  a  related  step,  the  Europea 

Payments  Union  (EPU)  was  superseded  by  tl 

European  Monetary  Agreement  (EMA) .    Und< 

the  EPU  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  aut 

matic  credit  allowed  in  the  settlement  of  intr 

European  payments.     This  provided  a  financi 

incentive  for  European  countries  in  balance-o 

payments  difficulty  to  restrict  dollar  imports  mo 

severely  than  those  from  EPU  countries.    Und 

the  EMA  rules,  however,  there  is  no  automai 

credit  and  settlement  must  be  100  percent  in  gc 

or  dollars.    When  credits  are  granted,  they  & 

authorized    on    a    case-by-case    basis    and    i 

repayable  within  2  years. 

These  changes  have  created  a  new  financial  s 
ting  for  commercial  policy  in  Europe  and  el 
where  and  should  give  added  momentum  to  1 
process  of  eliminating  restrictions  on  dol 
exports. 


*  Not  printed  here. 
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,  REMAINING  RESTRICTIONS 

Although  significant  progress  has  been  made, 
ioiv  are  still  many  countries  which  retain  vary- 
|  degrees  of  quantitative  control  over  imports, 
eluding  imports  from  the  United  States. 
Of  the  37  countries  participating  in  the  Gen- 
al  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT), 
1  maintain  restrictions  for  balance-of-payments 
nposes  on  at  least  a  part  of  their  imports.     Of 
e  S  non-GATT  countries  with  which  the  United 
ates  has  bilateral  trade  agreements,  Argentina, 
onduras.  El  Salvador,  and  Switzerland  have 
tie  or  no  quantitative  restriction  of  trade,  while 
Bland,  Iran,  Paraguay,  and  Venezuela  impose 
rious  types  of  quantitative  import  limitations. 
-Methods  of  control  vary  greatly  from  country 
country,  but  usually  provide  for  a  graduated 
Bge   of   restrictions,  under  which  imports  of 
dividual  items  are  roughly  proportional  to  their 
ted  essentiality  and  to  the  availability  of  the 
porting  country's  currency.     In  a  great  many 
stems  there  is  wide  scope  for  administrative 
scretion — that  is,  individual  import  requests  are 
nsidered  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and  licenses 
anted,  either  liberally  or  not,  in   accordance 
th  conditions  at  the  time  of  request. 
The    Organization    for    European    Economic 
operation  (OEEC)  has  indicated  the  extent  to 
lich   its   members    have   removed   restrictions 
ainst  dollar  goods  by  publishing  periodically 
r  each  country  the  percentage  of  private  sector 


imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  which 
have  been  formally  freed  from  administrative 
control,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  1953  import  pat- 
terns. For  example,  90  percent  dollar  liberaliza- 
tion means  that  commodities  free  of  quantitative 
import  restrictions  accounted  in  1953  for  90  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  private  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Table  I  shows  the  liberalization  ratios  (through 
January  1, 1959)  calculated  in  this  manner  for  all 
OEEC  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
maintains  trade  agreement  relations.  Of  these  15 
countries  10  have  removed  controls  on  commodi- 
ties which  represented  in  1953  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  total  value  of  their  private  dollar  imports, 
with  individual  percentages  ranging  up  to  99  for 
Switzerland  and  Greece,  95  for  the  Federal  Ee- 
public  of  Germany,  and  90  for  Norway. 

The  OEEC  liberalization  ratios  give  no  indica- 
tion of  the  severity  with  which  remaining  controls 
against  dollar  imports  are  administered  in  the 
"unliberalized"  sector.  However,  European  coun- 
tries in  recent  years  have  relaxed  controls  on 
many  unliberalized  commodities.  A  number  of 
countries  in  fact  have  introduced  de  facto  liberali- 
zation for  a  significant  portion  of  their  restricted 
dollar  trade  by  establishing  lists  of  commodities 
for  which  import  licenses  are  automatically  issued. 
In  this  way  demand  is  tested  and  some  indication 
is  obtained  of  the  extent  to  which  formal  liberali- 
zation can  be  undertaken. 


blel. 


The  Percentage  of  Liberalization  of  Private  Imports  From  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  OEEC  Countries 
With  Which  the  U.S.  Has  Trade  Agreements,  1953-59 1 
(Percent) 
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Jan.  1 
1958 


40 
86 
55 

0 
94 
99 
33 
68 
86 
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0 
62 


Jan.  1 
1959* 


45 
86 
70 
56 
95 
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33 
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86 
91 
68 
99 
0 
75 


♦Preliminary  estimates,  including  results  of  certain  actions  taken  in  January  1959. 
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For  Europe  as  a  whole,  the  overall  level  of 
quantitative  import  restrictions,  as  well  as  the  de- 
gree of  discrimination  against  dollar  goods,  has 
been  reduced  to  a  postwar  low.  Remaining  con- 
trols are  concentrated  on  agricultural  and  con- 
sumer goods,  with  raw  materials  and  capital  goods 
relatively  free. 

For  other  areas  of  the  world  the  measure  of  lib- 
eralization is  usually  less  precise  than  for  Europe. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  systems  of  import  con- 
trol employed.  In  some  countries  substantially 
all  imports  are  under  government  restraint,  and 
relaxation  of  restrictions  takes  the  form  of  more 
liberal  treatment  for  certain  categories  of  imports 
or  for  specific  items,  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Other  countries  may  base  their  restrictive  systems 
on  requirements  for  prior  import  deposits  varying 
from  a  small  percentage  to  many  times  the  total 
price  of  the  commodity,  and/or  on  exchange  li- 
censing regulations.  Some  use  differing  exchange 
rates  or  exchange  allocations  for  various  classifi- 
cations of  imports. 

In  general  less  developed  countries  have  main- 
tained stricter  controls  over  imports  than  have  in- 
dustrialized countries  with  more  balanced  econo- 
mies. Because  a  substantial  share  of  their  export 
earnings  may  depend  upon  sales  of  a  few  primary 
products,  prices  for  which  have  declined  in  recent 
years  in  comparison  to  prices  for  industrial  goods, 
these  countries  exercise  some  control  over  imports 
to  protect  their  balance-of -payments  positions  and 
to  assure  a  steady  supply  of  the  goods  essential 
to  their  economic  development  programs.  The 
tendency  of  less  developed  countries,  therefore, 
has  been  to  permit  imports  of  needed  raw  mate- 
rials and  capital  equipment  from  the  dollar  area 
and  to  restrict  most  consumers'  goods  rather  se- 
verely. Appendix  B  discusses  individual  coun- 
tries in  detail. 


C.   MEANS  AVAILABLE  TO  SEEK  FURTHER 
PROGRESS 

As  there  is  improvement  in  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  and  reserve  position  of  a  country  employing 
quantitative  restrictions  on  imports,  the  United 
States  seeks  a  commensurate  relaxation  of  that 
country's  restrictions,  based  upon  considerations 
of  fair  treatment  for  the  U.S.  exporter  under  ex- 
isting international  treaties  and  agreements  and 
upon  the  restricting  country's  own  self  interest. 


The  United  States  continually  emphasizes  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  freer  flow  of  international  trade  in 
stimulating  the  competitiveness  of  free- world  in- 
dustry and  permitting  purchases  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous market.  These  representations  are 
carried  out  not  only  on  a  bilateral  basis  in  Wash- 
ington and  abroad  but  also  through  appropriate 
international  forums. 

The  United  States  is  a  party  to  many  interna- 
tional treaties  and  agreements  providing  for  re- 
straint in  the  use  of  trade  restrictions.  Friend- 
ship, commerce  and  navigation  (FCN)  treaties  ! 
have  been  signed  with  numerous  countries  and 
cover  U.S.  economic  interests  ranging  from  basic 
personal  rights,  property  rights,  and  taxation  to 
exchange  controls,  customs  administration,  and 
business  practices.  Individual  treaties  differ,  but 
most  contain  assurance  of  most-favored-nation 
(MFN)  or  nondiscriminatory  treatment  for 
American  goods  in  the  administration  of  import 
restrictions. 

Trade  agreements  usually  contain  more  specific 
obligations  than  FCN  treaties  regarding  the  use 
of  quantitative  trade  restrictions.  In  addition  to 
the  general  MFN  commitment  which  limits  dis- 
crimination, most  U.S.  bilaterals  contain  provi- 
sions (subject  to  usual  exceptions)  against  the 
imposition  of  quotas  on  imports  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  tariff  concessions.  By  1947  the 
United  States  had  negotiated  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments with  29  countries  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  In 
1948  many  of  these  were  superseded  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  single  multilateral  agreement, 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).  Eight  bilateral  agreements  are  still  in 
force. 

The  GATT  contains  by  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive provisions  concerning  the  use  of  quanti- 
tative restrictions.  It  is  adhered  to  by  37  of  the 
principal  trading  countries  of  the  world,  including 
the  United  States.  By  negotiating  a  single  multi- 
lateral agreement  it  was  possible  to  obtain  in  the 
GATT  a  general  limitation  on  the  use  of  quanti- 
tative restrictions,  even  on  imports  for  which  no 
tariff  concessions  had  been  granted.  The  GATT 
recognized,  however,  certain  special  situations  in 
which  quotas  might  be  employed  temporarily, 
chiefly  to  safeguard  a  country's  external  financial 
position,  and  to  prevent  interference  with  domestic 
agricultural  support  programs.  The  GATT  pro- 
visions against  quantitative  restrictions  were  not 
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»ossible  under  the  old  bilateral  system  because  no 
ountry  was  willing  to  forego  the  use  of  quotas 
inless  its  principal  trading  partners  would  agree 
o  the  same  limitation. 

Under  revised  GATT  procedures  effective  in 
959,  countries  imposing  quotas  for  balance-of- 
ay  meats  reasons  will  begin  to  consult  on  a  regu- 
ir  basis  with  the  Contracting  Parties  regarding 
lie  extent  of  these  restrictions,  their  conformity 
■ith  GATT  principles,  and  their  effect  on  other 
extracting  parties.  Former  consultations  held 
•ere  mostly  on  an  irregular  basis,  usually  when  a 
ountry  substantially  intensified  its  restrictions. 
'he  new  comprehensive  consultations,  in  which 
le  United  States  will  play  an  active  role,  are  to 
B  conducted  generally  on  an  annual  basis  for  in- 
ustrial  nations  and  biennially  for  less  developed 
mntries. 

During  GATT  meetings,  U.S.  officials  fre- 
uently  conduct  informal  bilateral  discussions 
ith  trade  specialists  of  other  countries  regard- 
\g  specific  restrictions  which  have  proved  unduly 
urdensome  to  U.S.  exporters.  These  discussions 
nong  experts,  on  a  cooperative  and  open  basis, 
mietimes  accomplish  even  more  than  contacts  by 
grmal  diplomatic  means. 

Some  countries  employ  exchange  restrictions 
ither  than,  or  in  conjunction  with,  quotas  to 
tnit  the  importation  of  goods.  The  Articles  of 
greement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
IMF)  govern  the  use  of  exchange  restrictions  by 
ember  countries  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
ATT  deals  with  quotas.  The  objective  of  the 
MF  is  to  bring  about  elimination  of  exchange  re- 
rictions  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Annual  consul  - 
,tions  with  member  countries  utilizing  exchange 
strict  ions  provide  an  opportunity  for  discussion 
:  the  economic  and  financial  problems  which  give 
se  to  restrictive  and  discriminatory  practices  and 

the  possibilities  for  further  relaxation.  Al- 
ough  resort  to  import  controls  may  be  unavoid- 
)le,  there  is  often  a  tendency  for  a  country  to  use 
ade  controls  to  offset  basic  difficulties  in  its  econ- 
ay  and  thus  escape  less  popular  internal  finan- 
al  measures  which  would  correct  them.  The 
HF  consultations  and  expert  technical  advice 


are  useful  in  persuading  countries  to  take  the 
sounder  course  of  action. 

The  IMF  also  makes  available  its  lending  re- 
sources to  countries  in  temporary  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties,  often  enabling  them  to  avoid 
intensification  of  import  restrictions.  During 
1958  the  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  IMF, 
recommended  a  general  increase  in  Fund  resources 
of  50  percent. 

Another  international  forum  in  which  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  encourage  the  liberal- 
ization of  restrictions  of  dollar  goods  has  been  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion (OEEC).  Although  the  OEEC  countries 
have  no  formal  obligation  among  themselves  to 
eliminate  dollar  import  restrictions,  they  have  de- 
clared this  as  one  of  their  aims.  The  United 
States  as  an  associate  member  of  the  OEEC  works 
closely  with  the  organization  in  facilitating  this 
liberalization. 

Complementing  and  supported  by  the  above 
international  commitments  and  activities  for  re- 
moval of  restrictions  against  dollar  imports  are 
the  bilateral  representations  constantly  made 
through  the  many  U.S.  diplomatic  posts  abroad. 
These  representations  have  the  advantage  of  con- 
tinuity. They  permit  prompt  consideration  of 
problems  as  they  arise,  or  at  a  time  when  local 
conditions  are  most  favorable  to  a  solution.  Often 
U.S.  officials  conferring  abroad  with  foreign  gov- 
ernment representatives  on  unrelated  matters 
make  a  special  point  of  discussing  trade  liberaliza- 
tion and  suggesting  ways  in  which  further  prog- 
ress can  be  made.  The  problems  of  scores  of  U.S. 
businessmen  are  solved  in  this  fashion  without  the 
necessity  of  referring  them  to  more  formal 
forums. 

The  import  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
another  important  factor  in  aiding  the  removal  of 
import  restrictions  abroad.  A  large  and  healthy 
trade  with  the  United  States  contributes  to  the 
earnings  of  other  countries  and  makes  it  finan- 
cially more  feasible  for  them  to  import  freely  from 
the  United  States.  A  wise  import  policy  at  home 
is  thus  vital  to  the  effective  promotion  of  sound 
import  policies  abroad. 
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The  United  States  and  the  European  Common  Market 


by  John  A.  Birch 


Unification  of  Western  Europe  has  stirred  the 
imagination  of  thinking,  farsighted  men  ever 
since  nationalism  and  the  nation-state  replaced  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  For  uni- 
fication would  mean  the  end  of  those  ancient  rival- 
ries which  through  the  centuries  since  the  Middle 
Ages  have  cost  Europe  so  much  in  bloodshed,  in 
manpower,  and  in  material  wealth.  For  dra- 
matic and  bloody  illustrations  of  such  rivalries 
and  their  cost,  one  needs  merely  to  look  at  the 
histories  of  two  West  European  countries,  France 
and  Germany,  which  in  the  last  hundred  years 
have  faced  each  other  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
and  in  two  world  wars. 

In  1957  Western  Europe  took  a  significant  step 
toward  unification  when  the  representatives  of  six 
countries — Belgium,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands— met  at  Rome  and  signed  on  March  25  a 
treaty  establishing  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity (EEC),  or  Common  Market,  which  looks 
toward  an  economic  union  of  these  six  West  Euro- 
pean countries.1 

The  Rome  Treaty,  which  went  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1958,  envisages  the  elimination  of  tar- 
iffs and  quantitative  restrictions  on  trade  among 
the  six  member  countries  over  a  12-  to  15-year 
transition  period  and  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon tariff  and  a  unified  commercial  policy  toward 
outside  countries.  It  is  also  designed  to  free  the 
movement  of  capital  and  labor  within  the  Com- 
mon Market  area  and  to  harmonize  labor  and  so- 
cial legislation.  The  Common  Market  countries 
have  also  set  up  a  social  fund  to  facilitate  read- 


•  Mr.  Birch  is  chief  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Division,  Office  of  International 
Trade,  in  the  Department  of  State. 


justment  by  labor  and  a  bank  to  meet  the  need 
for  increased  investment.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  treaty  to  associate  with  the  Community 
specific  dependent  overseas  territories  of  the  mem- 
ber states,  now  largely  limited  to  the  French  and 
Belgian  possessions  in  Africa.  The  treaty  also 
contains  a  declaration  of  the  intention  of  the  six 
Common  Market  countries  to  negotiate  with  the 
independent  countries  of  the  franc  area  with  the 
view  toward  associating  them  with  the  Commu- 
nity. 

The  treaty  further  provides  for  central  insti- 
tutions with  specified  powers  to  deal  with  the 
Community's  affairs :  a  Commission  to  administer 
the  treaty  on  a  continuing  basis,  a  Council  of 
Ministers  to  represent  the  six  governments,  a 
Court  of  Justice  with  jurisdiction  over  questions 
involving  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  and  a  Par- 
liamentary Assembly  which,  for  example,  reviews 
the  Community's  annual  budget. 

Other  European  Regional  Groupings 

The  Common  Market  is  the  most  significant  of 
a  number  of  integration  movements  involving 
these  six  countries.  In  addition  to  the  Common 
Market,  the  nations  have  established  the  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Community  (EUR ATOM) 
and  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  Some  of  the 
central  institutions  identified  above  are  common 
to  all  three  communities.  It  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Rome  Treaty  and  the  measures 
already  taken  toward  fulfillment  of  its  objectives 
do  not  in  themselves  represent  political  unifica- 
tion of  these  six  countries.    They  do,  however, 
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represent  significant  steps  toward  the  unification 
>!'  Western  Europe  and  merit  U.S.  support  in  that 
hey  hold  the  promise  and  hope  for  a  more  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  Europe. 

Walter  Hallstein,  the  German  statesman  who 
s  now  President  of  the  European  Economic 
Uammunity  Commission,  credits  the  Marshall 
)lan  with  providing  the  initial  stimulus  for  the 
vies  of  moves  toward  integration  in  "Western 
Europe  of  which  the  Common  Market  is  the  latest 
tnd,  in  many  ways,  the  most  impressive  example. 
Professor  Hallstein's  point  is  well  founded,  for 
be  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
ration  (OEEC)  came  about  as  a  result  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  Working  together  within  the 
)EEC  and  the  European  Payments  Union, 
rhich  developed  from  it,  the  governments  of 
Europe  established  both  the  psychological  en- 
ironment  and  the  technical  procedures  for 
chieving  closer  cooperation.  It  was  on  their  own 
nitiative,  however,  that  the  countries  concerned 
stablished  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
uinity  in  1952  and,  more  recently,  the  Common 
larket  and  EURATOM. 

EURATOM,  which  was  established  at  the  same 
ime  as  the  Common  Market  and  which  is  com- 
osed  of  the  same  six  countries,  intends  to  develop 
tomic  energy  as  a  Community  industrial  re- 
>urce.  The  U.S.  Government  in  November  1958 
oncluded  a  unique  joint  program  with 
IURATOM  for  peaceful  research  and  develop- 
lent  of  nuclear  power  resources.2  This  program 
ill  make  available  valuable  knowledge  and  ex- 
erience  for  use  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

ossibilities  for  Expanding  World  Trade 

The  long  distance  that  Western  Europe  has 
ime  since  the  inception  of  the  Marshall  plan  in 
347  is  evidence  of  its  inherent  economic  vitality 
nd  of  what  economic  cooperation  and  integra- 
on  can  do.  During  the  10-year  period  begin- 
ing  in  1947,  industrial  production  in  Western 
airope  increased  by  90  percent  and  agricultural 
utput  by  55  percent.  During  the  same  period 
ie  internal  trade  of  the  area  expanded  by  257 
ercent  and  trade  with  countries  outside  the  area 
y  79  percent.  Many  factors  are,  of  course,  re- 
)onsible,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  cooper- 

1  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  12,  1959, 
69;  for  a  statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  see 
id.,  Feb.  16, 1959,  p.  247. 
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ation  was  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients 
in  making  this  progress  possible. 

The  realization  of  the  opportunity  for  expand- 
ing world  trade  presented  by  the  Eome  Treaty 
will,  in  practice,  depend  upon  a  liberal  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  the  treaty  provisions 
and  a  favorable  world  atmosphere  in  which  it  can 
develop.  Western  Europe  is  a  great  manufactur- 
ing and  trading  area.  As  such,  it  is  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  outside  world  for  both  im- 
ports and  exports.  It  is  logical  to  expect,  there- 
fore, that,  as  production  increases  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  area  becomes  more  competitive  in 
third-country  markets,  its  total  imports  will  ex- 
pand rather  than  contract,  although  the  pattern 
of  imports  may  be  altered. 

What  assurances  do  we  have  that  the  European 
Economic  Community  will  follow  a  liberal  course 
and  avoid  protectionist  policies?  How  can  we 
determine  in  advance  that  the  Common  Market 
will  become  a  full  customs  union  rather  than 
merely  a  preferential  trading  bloc? 

As  a  rule  a  preferential  system  reduces  tariffs 
only  in  selected  commodities,  all  too  frequently  as 
the  result  of  political  pressures.  Consequently 
there  is  a  tendency  for  demand  in  those  selected 
commodities  to  shift  from  cheaper  outside  sources 
to  less  competitive  inside  sources  without  the 
compensating  benefits  of  more  competition  in  the 
internal  economy  as  a  whole.  In  a  full  customs 
union,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade-creating  ef- 
fects of  the  arrangement  are  greater  than  the 
trade-diverting  effects.  This  is  the  economic 
rationale  that  has  resulted  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  giving  general  support  to  cus- 
toms unions  but  opposing  the  formation  of  pref- 
erential arrangements.  It  is  also  the  rationale 
underlying  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  relating  to 
customs  unions. 

There  are  substantial  assurances  in  the  Eome 
Treaty  itself  that  the  Common  Market  will  re- 
sult in  a  full  customs  union  in  which  all  internal 
tariffs  will  be  eliminated  and  a  common  external 
tariff  will  be  developed.  By  signing  this  treaty 
the  six  countries  concerned  have  undertaken  a 
solemn  commitment  to  attain  these  goals  over  a 
maximum  period  of  15  years. 

One  might,  of  course,  argue  that,  although  tar- 
iffs and  quotas  could  be  eliminated,  monopolies 
and  cartels  could  keep  the  inefficient  producer  in 
business.     On  this  point,  too,  we  can  be  reassured 
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The  European  Community  covers 
an  area  of  449,000  square  miles. 
In  this  area  live  some  165  million 
people  —  roughly  as  many  as  there 
are  In  the  United  States.  The  active 
working  population  of  some  73  million 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  Its  associated  countries  and 
territories  number  a  further  53  million 
inhabitants. 

The  Community  produced  in  1957  a 
record  of  60  million  metric  tons  of 
steel,  and  248  million  tons  of  coal.  It 
shares  with  the  USSR  the  world's 
second  place  in  output  of  these 
products. 

Its  crude  energy  consumption  in  1957 
stood  at  the  equivalent  of  421  million 
metric  tons  of  coal. 

Between  1950  and  1957,  its  gross 
national  product  (at  1954  prices)  in- 
creased by  48  %.  The  Community 
is  the  world's  largest  importer  and 
its  second  largest  exporter.  Its  total 
imports  from  the  outside  world  in 
1957  amounted  to  $17,700  million  and 
its  total  exports  to  $15,300  million. 


SOME 
COMPARISONS: 


UNITED 


*     1954. 

••     production  per  head. 

i     Burapean  Community  Information  Service, 
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Gross  energy   consumption 

(in  millions  of  metric  tons, 
coal  equivalent) 


Community  USA        UK      USSR 

Area  (thousand  sq.  mile,) 449        3,600        94        8  600 

Population  1957  (million) 165  171         52         200 

Active  working  population  1957  (million).    .  73  70         24  91 

Steel  production  1957  (in  millions  of  metric 
tons) 60  102        22  51 

Steel  consumption  per  head  of  population 

1957  (in  kilograms)  . 293  577       397  255 

Crude  energy  consumption  1956  (in  mil- 
lions of  metric  tons,  hard  coal  equivalent)        416        1,356       248  415 

Grain  production  (in  millions  of  metric 
tons,  average  1952-55 46  144         9  94 

Milk  production  (in  millions  of  metric  tons 

average  1952-55) 53  55         11  40 

Automobile  production  1955  (thousands).    .     1,489        7.920       898         108 
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y  the  fact  that  the  Rome  Treaty  contains  import- 
ant antitrust  provisions  designed  to  prevent  such 

development.8 

Another  factor  which  should  favor  increased 
rade  between  the  Common  Market  and  the  rest 
f  the  world  is  the  philosophy  of  the  treaty  that, 
f  the  Common  Market  is  to  work  as  intended, 
ich  member  must  keep  its  economic  house  in 
rder.  Each  is  expected  to  take  the  fiscal,  budg- 
tarv,  and  monetary  measures  needed  to  control 
lflation  and  to  keep  international  payments  in 
rerall  balance.  As  these  objectives  are  met, 
uantitative  restrictions  and  exchange  controls 
lat  now  limit  exports,  especially  from  the  dollar 
rea,  can  be  further  relaxed  and  eventually 
iminated. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  indication  that  the 
ommon  Market  will  look  outward  upon  the 
orld  and  increase  its  trade  with  outside  coun- 
ies  lies  in  the  provisions  for  administering  the 
ommunity's  affairs.  These  provisions  have 
■n  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  that  with  the  pas- 
ige  of  time  the  actions  of  the  European  institu- 
ons  will  increasingly  be  based  upon  the  larger 
teiest  of  the  Community  as  a  whole  rather  than 
xm  the  need  to  compromise  diverse  national 
terests. 

There  are  additional  safeguards  that  the  Com- 
on  Market  will  work  toward  the  interests  of  the 
ee  world,  including  the  United  States,  which 
>w  from  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
ent  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  to  which  the 
s  members  of  the  Common  Market  are  contract- 
g  parties.  While  recognizing  that  the  advan- 
ges  of  a  customs  union  justify  an  exception  to 
e  most-favored-nation  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ent  for  the  special  treatment  (removal  of  duties 
id  other  trade  restrictions)  which  members  of 

customs  union  accord  to  each  other  (article 
XIV,  paragraphs  4  to  10),  the  General  Agree- 
ent  does  contain  certain  requirements  which 
ust  be  followed.     One  of  these  is  that,  in  order 

come  within  the  exception  for  a  customs  union 

the  agreement,  the  duties  and  other  regulations 

commerce  imposed  at  the  institution  of  the 
atoms  union  must  not  on  the  whole  be  higher 

more  restrictive  than  the  general  incidence  of 
e  duties  and  regulations  of  commerce  applicable 

the  constituent  territories  prior  to  its  forma- 

1  Article  &5  of  the  Rome  Treaty  is  particularly  directed 
ainst  cartel-like  practices. 
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tion  (article  XXIV,  paragraph  5  (a)).  More- 
over, recognizing  that  the  formation  of  a  common 
customs  union  tariff  is  likely  to  involve  increases 
in  rates  of  duty  for  some  members  of  the  union 
which  have  been  bound  against  increase  in  their 
schedules  of  tariff  concessions  annexed  to  the 
General  Agreement,  provision  is  made  that  any 
such  increases  shall  be  accomplished  through  the 
procedures  of  renegotiation  provided  for  in  the 
General  Agreement  (article  XXIV,  paragraph 
6).  These  procedures  emphasize  the  importance 
of  granting  compensatory  tariff  concessions  to  off- 
set any  increases  in  higher  bound  rates  resulting 
from  the  renegotiations  (article  XXVIII, 
paragraphs  1  and  2). 

Series  of  Tariff  Adjustments 

The  procedures  which  these  six  countries  plan 
to  follow  in  developing  the  Common  Market  may 
be  envisaged  as  two  separate  but,  for  the  most 
part,  simultaneous  series  of  tariff  adjustments, 
one  internal  and  the  other  external. 

The  internal  tariffs,  i.e.  the  tariffs  now  applied 
by  the  Common  Market  countries  on  imports  from 
each  other,  are  to  be  gradually  reduced  until  they 
are  entirely  eliminated.  The  first  step  in  this  di- 
rection was  taken  on  January  1  of  this  year,  when 
these  six  countries  reduced  by  10  percent  their  tar- 
iffs on  trade  with  each  other.  A  second  10-per- 
cent reduction  is  planned  for  July  1,  1960.  The 
internal  tariffs  will  have  been  reduced  at  least  25 
percent  by  the  end  of  1961  and  will  be  completely 
eliminated  by  the  end  of  1972,  at  the  latest. 

This  means,  of  course,  that,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  goods  produced  within  any  Common 
Market  country  will  have  a  steadily  increasing  ad- 
vantage in  the  Common  Market  area  over  those 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  first  step  in  the  Common  Market  plan  for 
arriving  at  an  external  tariff  provides  for  the 
formulation  of  a  proposed  external  tariff  for  the 
Market  as  a  whole.  This  tariff  would  apply  to 
imports  into  any  of  the  six  countries. 

The  rates  of  duty  provided  in  this  common  ex- 
ternal tariff  are  to  be  determined  partly  by  a 
formula  established  in  the  Rome  Treaty,  partly 
by  a  schedule  specifically  provided  for  in  the  Rome 
Treaty,  and  partly  by  subsequent  negotiations 
among  the  six  countries  themselves. 

For  those  rates  to  be  established  by  formula, 
the  method  to  be  used  is  that  of  a  simple  arith- 
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metic  average.  That  is,  the  Common  Market  duty 
on  an  item  on  which  the  present  duty  is,  say,  7 
percent  in  the  Benelux  countries,4  28  percent  in 
France,  15  percent  in  Germany,  and  22  percent  in 
Italy,  would  be  18  percent.  While  this  averaging 
procedure  is  simple,  the  process  of  formulating 
the  common  tariff  is  made  more  complex  because 
the  tariff  nomenclature  used  by  each  country  must 
be  made  uniform  before  the  average  can  be  de- 
termined. Moreover,  the  rates  on  a  large  number 
of  products  have  still  to  be  fixed  by  negotiation. 
The  six  countries  concerned  have  stated,  however, 
that  they  expect  to  have  their  common  external 
tariff  available  for  examination  sometime  during 
the  early  part  of  1960. 

Soon  after  the  proposed  common  external  tariff 
becomes  available,  it  will  be  tested  against  the 
rules  and  criteria  provided  for  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  At  this  stage 
the  views  of  the  other  contracting  parties  to  the 
GATT  with  regard  to  the  proposed  external  tariff 
will  be  considered.  These  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  will  want  to  satisfy  themselves  on 
two  points:  (1)  that  the  new  tariff  is  not  on  the 
whole  higher  or  more  restrictive  than  the  separate 
tariff  schedules  previously  in  effect,  and  (2)  that, 
in  those  instances  where  the  new  common  rate  of 
duty  is  higher  than  the  rate  previously  bound  in 
the  GATT  by  one  or  more  of  the  Common  Market 
countries,  adequate  compensation  is  provided  in 
the  form  of  a  reduction  in  the  bound  rate  applied 
either  on  the  same  product  or  on  other  products 
by  another  EEC  country  or  by  a  reduction  in  the 
EEC  schedule  in  the  GATT. 

By  January  1,  1962,  the  six  Common  Market 
countries  will  be  required  under  the  terms  of  the 
Rome  Treaty  to  adjust  by  30  percent  the  difference 
between  their  individual  national  tariffs  and  the 
new  Common  Market  rate.  Similar  adjustments 
will  be  made  during  the  succeeding  years,  some 
upward  and  some  downward,  so  that  by  January 
1,  1973,  at  the  latest,  a  single,  uniform  external 
tariff  for  the  Common  Market  will  have  been 
achieved. 

Relation  to  United  States  Trade 

How  important  are  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries to  U.S.  trade?  With  a  population  of  165 
million  and  a  gross  national  product  of  some  $140 
billion,  these  countries  are  a  market  for  our  ex- 
port   Becond  only  lo  Canada.    Their  imports  from 
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the  United  States  in  1957  amounted  to  $3.1  billion, 
or  about  $1  in  every  $6  of  our  total  export  trade. 
The  new  internal  and  external  tariff  rates  for  this 
area  will  almost  certainly  cause  an  adjustment  in 
imports  from  the  United  States  just  as  they  will 
in  imports  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
impact  of  these  adjustments  will  be  a  gradual  one, 
however,  as  the  various  stages  for  arriving  at  the 
new  rates  are  reached.  As  living  standards  in 
these  countries  rise,  U.S.  exports  to  that  area 
should  increase.  Some  American  firms  have  es- 
tablished or  expanded  subsidiary  companies  in  the 
Common  Market  to  consolidate  and/or  expand 
their  share  of  the  market  in  that  area. 

The  external  tariff  is,  of  course,  very  important 
to  the  United  States,  and  we  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  impact  on  our  exports  to  the  Common  Market 
of  the  elimination  of  all  trade  barriers  within  the 
Community.  By  expanding  their  internal  mar- 
ket, manufacturers  within  the  six  countries  will 
be  able  to  expand  their  production  and  cut  their 
costs.  This  will  lead  to  trade  adjustments  which 
will  affect  the  exports  of  outside  countries.  One 
of  the  most  important  ways  to  ease  the  impact  of 
these  adjustments  is  to  assure  that  this  external 
tariff  is  reduced  to  as  low  a  level  as  possible.  A 
low  common  external  tariff  should  also  be  advan- 
tageous to  consumers  and  producers  in  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  in  assuring  them  of 
low-cost  imports. 

It  was  primarily  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  negotiations  with  the  Common 
Market  looking  toward  a  low  external  tariff  that 
the  President  last  year  requested  a  5-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
the  authority  to  reduce  existing  tariff  rates  by  25 
percent. 5  The  measure,  as  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, provides  for  a  4-year  extension  and  the 
authority  to  reduce  individual  rates  by  up  to 
20  percent,  subject  to  certain  safeguards  for 
American  industry  which  are  written  into  the  act. 

1960-61  Tariff  Negotiations 

The  United  States  believes  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  conclude  meaningful  tariff  negotiations 
with  the  Common  Market  and  with  those  GATT 
countries  interested  in  entering  into  negotiations 
looking  toward  a  further  reduction  of  tariffs.    At 

♦The   Benelux   countries— Belgium,    the   Netherlands, 
and  Luxembourg— form  a  customs  union. 
•  Bulletin  of  Feb.  17,  1958,  p.  263. 
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the  13th  GATT  session,  held  at  Geneva  in  the  fall 
)f  L958,  the  then  ruder  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Douglas  Dillon,  proposed  a 
general  round  of  tariff  negotiations  to  include  the 
■pantries  of  the  European  Economic  Community.6 
looordingly  a  committee  was  established,  charged 
ivith  the  task  of  examining  the  possibility  of  ar- 
ranging a  further  round  of  multilateral  tariff  ne- 
gotiations within  the  GATT  framework.  On  the 
jasis  of  this  committee's  recommendations,  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  GATT  at  the  14th  ses- 
lion,  held  this  spring,  decided  to  convene  a  tariff 
Inference,  probably  at  Geneva,  beginning  in  Sep- 
ember  I960.7  This  conference  will  cover,  among 
>ther  categories  of  negotiations,  those  with  mem- 
>er  states  of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
nirsuant  to  GATT  article  XXIV,  paragraph  6, 
.e.  negotiations  for  adjustments  to  be  made  in  the 
ommon  tariff  to  make  up  for  changes  in  rates 
K>und  under  the  GATT. 

The  conference  is  to  be  held  in  two  stages.  The 
■at,  which  it  is  hoped  can  be  concluded  by  the  end 
>f  1960,  will  be  concerned  with  renegotiations  with 
he  Common  Market  countries  and  with  any  rene- 
gotiations of  existing  concessions.  The  second 
)hase,  scheduled  to  begin  in  January  1961,  will 
>rovide  for  negotiations  for  new  concessions  and 
'or  negotiations  with  countries  which  have  been 
nvited  to  accede  to  the  GATT.  In  arriving  at  this 
chedule  the  GATT  committee  on  tariff  arrange- 
aents  considered  the  fact  that  the  President's 
uthority  by  which  the  United  States  is  enabled 
o  participate  in  tariff  negotiations  will  expire  on 
rune  30,  1962.  The  committee  also  noted  that, 
inder  the  provisions  of  the  Rome  Treaty,  the  Com- 
non  Market  countries  will  begin  the  adaptation  of 
heir  national  tariffs  to  their  new  common  ex- 
ernal  tariff  on  January  1,  1962— a  fact  which 
lakes  it  desirable  that  the  renegotiations  under 
JATT  article  XXTV,  paragraph  6,  and  the  nego- 
iations  for  those  new  concessions  which  may  in- 
olve  the  EEC  countries  be  concluded  prior  to  that 
Late. 

olitical  and  Social  Considerations 

While  the  economic  importance  to  this  country 
f  the  Common  Market  has  been  emphasized  thus 
ar,  the  United  States  supports  the  Common 
larket  also  on  political  grounds.  Stated  in  the 
implest  terms,  U.S.  support  of  the  EEC  is  con- 
istent  with  its  policy  of  seeking  to  strengthen  the 


free  coimtries  of  Europe  and  to  encourage  unity 
in  that  area  so  that  those  countries  can  effectively 
resist  the  dual  threat  of  subversion  from  within 
and  aggression  from  without.  This  has  been  U.S. 
policy  since  World  War  II,  and  it  has  been  very 
successful,  for  the  economic  advancement,  politi- 
cal progress,  and  general  stabilization  of  Western 
Europe  have  all  been  heartening. 

We  believe  that  the  Common  Market  will  pro- 
duce even  greater  strength  and  increased  pros- 
perity— prosperity  which  will  give  the  average 
European  a  greater  stake  in  the  maintenance  of 
democratic  governments  and  free  economies.  This 
same  prosperity  will  reduce  the  attraction  of  to- 
talitarian solutions  to  economic  problems  by  dem- 
onstrating that  solutions  can  be  found  without 
sacrificing  liberty.  Similarly,  by  setting  coopera- 
tion above  national  rivalries,  economic  integration 
will  make  stronger  the  political  foundations  of 
NATO  and  of  the  Western  Powers. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  there  are  the  social 
aspects  of  the  Common  Market,  which  are  closely 
related  both  to  economic  and  to  political  factors. 
As  the  provisions  of  the  Pome  Treaty  take  effect, 
the  free  market  forces  will  function  more  effec- 
tively, permitting  a  greater  shifting  of  the  factors 
of  production  to  areas  where  they  can  be  used  most 
efficiently.  Labor  will  become  more  mobile  and 
the  low-paid  Italian  worker,  for  example,  will  be 
able  to  go  to  the  Benelux  countries  or  elsewhere 
within  the  Community  where  his  labor  will  com- 
mand higher  wages.  All  people  in  the  Community 
will  obtain  new  inspiration  and  increased  energy 
from  the  broader  economic  and  political  horizons 
envisaged  by  the  Rome  Treaty. 

Recently  James  D.  Zellerbach,  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  called  the  Common  Market 
treaty  "one  of  the  most  important  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  Western  Europe  in  this  cen- 
tury. If  the  Common  Market  and  EURATOM 
fulfill  their  promise,  they  may  prove  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant turning  point  in  history."  8 


6  Ibid.,  Nov.  10,  1958,  p.  742.  For  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  on  the  proceedings  of  the  13th  session,  see  i bid., 
Dec.  8,  1958,  p.  930. 

7  For  the  report  of  the  U.S.  delegation  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  14th  session  and  an  announcement  of  the  tariff  con- 
ference, see  ibid.,  June  22, 1959,  p.  917 ;  for  a  statement  on 
"Trade  Discrimination  and  Currency  Convertibility"  made 
by  W.  T.  M.  Beale  at  the  14th  session,  see  p.  95. 

•  Bulletin  of  Oct.  14,  1957,  p.  608. 
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U.S.  Sends  Emergency  Aid 
to  Malgache  Republic 

Press  release  477  dated  July  1 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  1 
a  grant  of  100  tons  of  rice  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Malgache  Republic  (formerly  Madagascar) 
to  alleviate  a  food  shortage  in  the  storm-stricken 
island. 

Earlier  this  year  a  series  of  cyclones  swept  the 
island  republic,  a  member  state  of  the  French 
Community,  causing  floods  and  widespread  de- 
struction. It  has  been  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 300  persons  were  killed,  140  injured,  and 
over  80,000  left  homeless.  Property  damage  has 
been  estimated  at  between  $60  and  $80  million. 

Rice  is  the  Malgache  Republic's  staple  food  and 
second  most  important  export  commodity.  The 
extent  of  crop  devastation  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1958  the  island  exported  58,200  tons  of  rice, 
while  food  requirements  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  will  necessitate  large  imports  of  this  com- 
modity. 

An  all-out  drive  for  aid  to  relieve  the  people  of 
Malgache  has  been  launched  by  France  and  the 
French  Community. 

The  token  U.S.  gift  of  100  tons  of  rice  is  being 
made  by  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration from  U.S.  Government-owned  stocks  of 
surplus  commodities.  The  U.S.  Government  will 
also  defray  the  costs  of  ocean  freight  for  shipment 
to  the  Malgache  Republic,  where  the  Government 
will  distribute  the  rice  free  to  needy  persons. 

ICA  has  no  regular  program  in  France  or  in 
states  of  the  French  Community. 

Jean-Pierre  Lescuyer,  Commercial  Counselor  of 
the  Embassy  of  the  French  Republic  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  accepted  the  grant  on  behalf  of  the 
Malgache  Republic. 


U.S.  Makes  Loan  to  Morocco 
for  Economic  Development 

Press  release  479  dated  July  2 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  2 
the  signing  of  loan  agreements  totaling  $40  mil- 
lion to  support  the  Government  of  Morocco's  eco- 
nomic development  program.  Other  assistance  to 
Morocco  during  fiscal  year  1959  totaled  about  $5 
million  in  the  form  of  a  grant.  In  fiscal  1958  the 
United  States  loaned  Morocco  about  $30  million. 

The  mutual  security  program  loans  were  nego- 
tiated through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration. Samuel  C.  Waugh,  President  of  the 
Bank,  signed  for  the  United  States,  and  the  Am- 
bassador of  Morocco,  El-Mehdi  Ben  Aboud,  for 
his  Government. 


Development  Loans 

Libya 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  announced 
on  June  29  the  signing  of  an  agreement  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  lend  the  Government  of  Libya  $5 
million  to  install  electric  power  generating  and 
transmission  facilities  to  serve  Tripoli  and  the 
surrounding  area.  For  details,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  468  dated  June  29. 

Pakistan 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  announced 
on  July  2  basic  approval  and  commitment  of  funds 
for  a  loan  of  $1,750,000  to  the  East  Pakistan  In- 
land Water  Transportation  Authority,  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  to  meet  the  foreign  exchange  costs 
of  installing  a  system  of  modern  navigational  aids 
on  inland  waterways  in  East  Pakistan.  For  de- 
tails, see  Department  of  State  press  release  480 
dated  July  2. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Trade  Discrimination  and  Currency  Convertibility 

Statement  by  W.  T.  M.  Beetle 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs1 


"When  the  Contracting  Parties  agreed  last  fall 
to  wait  until  this  session  to  act  on  the  review  of 
import  restrictions  under  articles  XII  and 
Will,  all  of  us,  I  believe,  had  in  mind  no  more 
hau  the  advisability  of  providing  additional  time 
For  improving  the  text.  I  know  that  we  in  the 
L'nited  States  delegation  did  not  expect  that 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  13th  ses- 
sion the  Contracting  Parties  would  be  able  to  add 
i  new  and  important  page  to  the  review,  namely, 
i  report  on  fundamental  changes  in  the  interna- 
iotial  payments  situation. 

The  changes  in  the  situation  to  which  I  refer 
vere,  of  course,  brought  about  by  the  measures 
aken  by  a  number  of  contracting  parties  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  to  establish  the  external 
convertibility  of  their  currencies.  As  the  result 
>f  a  series  of  dramatic  and  welcome  actions  that 
•rowned  the  progress  of  several  years,  the  cur- 
rencies used  to  finance  the  bulk  of  world  trade  are 
low  generally  convertible  into  one  another  for 
lonresidents  at  official  rates  of  exchange.  All  of 
he  countries  that  acted  applied  their  converti- 
►ility  measures  to  current  transactions,  including 
rade,  and  some  of  them  extended  convertibility  to 
he  capital  sector  also.  At  the  same  time  the 
European  Payments  Union,  with  its  provisions 
'or  automatic  credit  facilities,  was  liquidated,  and 
be  European  Fund,  with  its  provisions  for  dis- 
retionary  credits  repayable  in  gold,  was  put  into 
•peration  along  with  the  other  arrangements  pro- 
ided  for  in  the  European  Monetary  Agreement. 

1  Made  before  the  14th  session  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ies to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at 
Jeneva  on  May  11.  Mr.  Beale  was  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
lelegation.  For  a  report  on  the  session  by  the  U.S. 
lelegation,  see  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1959,  p.  917. 
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These  measures  formally  brought  to  an  end  the 
basic  difference  that  had  previously  existed  be- 
tween the  dollar-area  currencies,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sterling  and  many  other  currencies  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  on  the  other.  In  a  broad  and  prac- 
tical sense,  the  phrase  "dollar  area"  broke  out  of 
its  old  geographic  definition  and,  in  effect,  came  to 
include  not  only  a  few  countries  mainly  concen- 
trated in  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  also  the 
United  Kingdom  and  a  large  part  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  countries  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  which  are  members  of  the  currency 
areas  centered  in  Europe. 

The  practical  significance  of  these  measures 
may  be  clarified  by  a  few  illustrations.  Today 
any  country  that  earns  sterling,  for  instance,  is 
free  to  use  it  for  financing  its  imports  from  any 
supplier  in  the  world.  Today  countries  include  in 
their  published  accounts  of  gold  and  convertible 
currency  holdings  their  balances  in  the  newly 
convertible  currencies,  such  as  the  French  franc 
and  the  deutsche  mark.  Today  a  merchant  in 
South  America,  Asia,  or  Africa  who  buys  goods, 
whether  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  for  Belgian 
francs,  Italian  lire,  or  Austrian  schillings  pays  in 
currency  that  is  in  fact  as  usable  as  dollar 
currency. 

In  the  new  situation  the  effect  on  Chile's  or 
Norway's  balance-of-payments  position  and  mone- 
tary reserves  of  a  given  amount  of  foreign-ex- 
change expenditure  is  the  same  whether  the  money 
is  spent  in  Canada  or  Denmark.  Similarly  the 
effect  of  a  given  amount  of  foreign-exchange  in- 
come is  the  same  whether  it  is  received  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  or  India.  Thus  we  note  that 
Brazil  no  longer  has  separate  exchange  auctions 
for  the  dollar  and  the  so-called  A.C.L.  [area  of 
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limited  convertibility]  currencies  but  has  a  com- 
bined auction  where  dollars  and  the  European 
convertible  currencies  are  traded  on  the  same  basis. 
In  short,  the  broad  establishment  of  external 
convertibility  has  generally  removed  the  sub- 
stantive distinction  that  existed  for  two  decades 
between  the  currencies  of  the  dollar  countries  and 
the  currencies  of  other  countries  and  thus  has 
ended  the  relevance  of  this  distinction  to  trade 
policy  and  to  the  appraisal  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments  and  exchange- reserve  positions. 

Before  commenting  in  more  detail  on  the  impli- 
cations for  trade  policy  of  the  convertibility 
moves,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the  con- 
siderations that  appear  to  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  European  countries  to  move  forward. 
First,  the  countries  of  Europe  had,  by  and  large, 
achieved  a  notable  degree  of  financial  stability 
and  high  levels  of  productive  capacity  and  pro- 
ductivity. Secondly,  although  some  of  the  less 
developed  countries  as  well  as  some  of  the  indus- 
trialized countries  had  individual  balance-of -pay- 
ments problems,  the  general  international  pay- 
ments situation  was  propitious.  In  this  respect 
may  I  point  out  that  in  the  period  following  the 
postwar  realinement  of  exchange  rates — that  is,  in 
the  9  years  from  1950  through  1958 — the  rest  of 
the  free  world,  as  a  result  of  transactions  with  the 
United  States,  increased  its  gold  and  liquid  dollar 
reserves  and  working  balances  by  almost  $14  bil- 
lion, or  an  average  of  about  $1.5  billion  a  year. 
Other  transactions,  including  official  receipts  of 
gold  from  new  production,  brought  the  increase 
to  $18  billion  for  the  period.  Thirdly,  there  was 
the  longstanding  realization,  reflected  both  in  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  that  inconvertibility  and  the  trade 
restrictions  that  accompany  it  are  costly  obstacles 
to  the  economic  allocation  of  resources,  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally,  and  hence  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  standards  of  living.  Finally, 
but  not  least  in  importance,  the  governments 
which  acted  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 

New  Setting  for  Commercial  Policy 

When  the  convertibility  measures  were  an- 
nounced, government  officials  and  businessmen  all 
over  the  world  undoubtedly  asked  themselves  the 
same  question:  What  practical  effect  would  these 
measures  have  on  trade,  investment,  foreign-ex- 
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change  markets,  and  so  on  ?  To  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  it  applies  to  trade  we  must,  of  course,  con- 
sider the  relationship  between  convertibility  and 
the  principles  of  the  General  Agreement. 

The  General  Agreement,  in  essence,  is  a  co- 
operative venture  of  a  group  of  nations  designed 
to  achieve  common  economic  objectives  under 
agreed  trade  rules  for  the  benefit  of  all  partici- 
pants. It  is  natural  that  we  should  find  running 
through  an  agreement  of  this  character  the  his- 
toric principle  of  the  most  favored  nation  or,  as 
we  sometimes  call  it,  the  principle  of  nondiscrim- 
ination. The  General  Agreement  tolerates  little 
deviation  from  this  principle  and  defines  in  strict 
terms  the  situations  in  which  discriminatory 
practices  may  be  followed. 

With  regard  to  quantitative  import  restric- 
tions, the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement 
establish  a  close  relationship  between  the  balance- 
of -payments  criterion  and  the  privilege  of  de- 
parting from  the  rule  of  nondiscrimination. 
Thus,  article  XIV  permits  a  contracting  party  to 
deviate  from  the  rule  of  nondiscrimination  in 
article  XIII  only  with  regard  to  import  restric- 
tions maintained  to  safeguard  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments, that  is,  under  article  XII  or  XVIII  :B. 
Article  XIV  does  not  authorize  the  discrimina- 
tory application  of  restrictions  maintained,  for 
example,  under  article  XL 

The  character  of  the  rules  in  the  General 
Agreement  governing  the  discriminatory  applica- 
tion of  quantitative  restrictions  reflects  the  ex- 
traordinary balance-of-payments  problems  and 
shortages  of  monetary  reserves  that  many  coun- 
tries experienced  after  the  war.  Few  currencies 
were  convertible  when  the  General  Agreement 
was  negotiated,  and  of  course  supplies  of  con- 
vertible means  of  payment  were  short.  In  these 
circumstances,  had  the  General  Agreement  re- 
quired absolute  adherence  to  the  rule  of  nondis- 
crimination, many  countries  might  have  found  it 
necessary  to  limit  their  imports  according  to 
standards  dictated  by  the  availability  of  their 
least  plentiful  means  of  payment.  In  other 
words,  article  XIV  was  written  to  take  account 
of  peculiar  balance-of-payment  situations  aris- 
ing out  of  the  inconvertibility  of  currencies  and 
to  allow  for  discriminatory  import  policies  based 
on  the  proposition  that,  in  the  circumstances,  in- 
creased imports  from  some  suppliers  would  not 
endanger  slender  monetary  reserves  to  the  extent 
that  imports  from  others  might.     The  various 
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kwmulaa  found  in  the  article  were  all  designed 
vith  this  end  in  mind. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  formula  utilized  by 
nost  contracting  parties  that  have  resorted  to 
rticle-  XLV  is  the  one  given  in  paragraph  1(b). 
.'his  paragraph  permits  the  discriminatory  appli- 
ation  of  import  restrictions  only  to  the  extent 
hat  discriminatory  payments  restrictions  may  be 
pplied  under  article  XIV  of  the  Fund  agree- 
lent.  The  Fund  agreement,  in  turn,  provides 
iat  members  shall  withdraw  payments  restric- 
10ns  under  article  XIV  no  longer  needed  for 
alanee-of -payments  reasons. 

In  this  context,  the  United  States  believes  that 
le  recent  convertibility  measures  have  created  a 
m  sotting  for  commercial  policy.  As  inconverti- 
ility  has  given  way  to  convertibility,  so  discrimi- 
ition  and  bilateralism  should  now  give  way  to 
indiscrimination  and  multilateralism.  This  ob- 
r  vat  ion  applies  not  only  to  a  country  whose  bai- 
lee of  payments  has  been  put  on  a  convertible 
isis  by  its  own  convertibility  measures ;  it  applies 

general  to  other  countries  also  since,  with  ster- 
m  and  other  currencies  of  Western  Europe 
Ided  to  the  previous  list  of  convertible  curren- 
ts, the  bulk  of  world  exports  is  now  being  paid 
r  with  convertible  currency.  All  countries, 
liether  or  not  their  currencies  have  been  made 
nvertible,  are  affected  by  the  new  convertibility 
;uation:  some  because  payments  in  their  own 
rrency  are  on  a  convertible  basis;  others  because 
eir  foreign-exchange  income  and  payments  are 
vde  in  the  form  of  the  convertible  currencies 

other  countries. 

scriminatory  Import  Restrictions 

Discrimination  in  the  application  of  import  re- 
actions has  taken  various  forms,  for  example: 
i  maintenance  against  some  suppliers  of  re- 
ictions  on  imports  that  have  been  liberalized— 
it  is,  freed  of  restraints— for  other  suppliers; 
)  maintenance  against  some  suppliers  of  prohi- 
ions  on  imports  for  which  quotas  have  been 
ened  for  other  suppliers ; 

»  administration  of  quotas  in  a  manner  not  in 
rmony  with  the  central  concept  of  article  XIII, 
ragraph  2,  which  calls  for  a  distribution  of 
Jtas  aimed  at  a  pattern  of  trade  which  might 
expected  to  obtain  in  the  absence  of  restric- 
ts   (deviations  from  this  concept  sometimes 
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take  the  form  of  a  bilateral  exchange  of  quota 
privileges  not  open  to  third  countries);  and, 
finally, 

the  application  to  the  imports  of  some  suppliers  of 
procedural  requirements  that  are  not  applied  to 
like  imports  from  others. 

May  I  make  a  further  comment  with  regard  to 
the  last  situation.  It  has  been  said  that 'certain 
regulations  applicable  to  imports  are  merely  for- 
malities, not  restrictions,  and  therefore  do  not 
constitute  discriminatory  import  restrictions  even 
though  they  are  unevenly  applied  among  export- 
ing countries.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  assertion 
is  valid,  but,  if  it  is,  we  should  not  forget  that 
article  I,  paragraph  1,  of  the  General  Agreement 
requires  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  all  rules  and  formalities  in 
connection  with  importation  and  exportation. 

The  United  States  considers  that  the  advent  of 
convertibility  has  refuted  whatever  financial  logic 
may  have  been  found  in  trade  discrimination. 
Convertibility  should  mean  the  rapid  removal  of 
the  inequalities  that  have  proved  costly  both  to  the 
countries  whose   export  interests  have  felt  the 
sharper  edge  of  import  restrictions  and  to  the 
countries  which  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
apply  import  restrictions  in  a  discriminatory  way. 
May  I  repeat  what  the  United  States  delegations 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Contracting  Parties  have 
said  many  times:  All  import  restrictions  carry 
some  economic  cost,  but  discriminatory  import  re- 
strictions are  likely  to  be  especially  costly  since 
they  tend  to  divert  from  cheap  sources  to  expensive 
ones  the  purchase  of  whatever  volume  of  imports 
is  permitted.     Countries  with  the  greatest  need 
for  foreign  exchange— including  the  less  developed 
countries,  a  number  of  which  continue  to  have 
overall  balance-of -payments  difficulties— are  least 
able  to  afford  the  extra  costs  that  discriminatory 
import  restrictions  entail. 

We  have  noted  with  appreciation  the  quick  ac- 
tion taken  by  a  number  of  countries  following  the 
establishment  of  convertibility  to  eliminate  vari- 
ous discriminatory  elements  in  their  restrictive 
systems.  Some  of  them  have  opened  for  non- 
European  suppliers  the  liberalization  lists  that  had 
been  established  for  European  suppliers.  Others 
have  put  quotas  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
When  the  recent  advances  toward  nondiscrimina- 
tion are  added  to  the  advances  of  previous  years, 
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it  is  apparent  that  the  Contracting  Parties  have 
moved  a  good  part  of  the  way  toward  the  goal  of 
nondiscrimination  enunciated  in  the  General 
Agreement.  But  there  is  much  left  to  be  done,  and 
we  believe  that  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
new  financial  situation  should  be  seized  by  all  con- 
tracting parties  that  are  still  resorting  to  discrimi- 
natory import  practices. 

At  the  same  time,  as  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  elimination  of  discrimination  since  the  advent 
of  convertibility  in  Europe,  consideration  has  been 
given  to  new  measures  and  arrangements  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  scope  or 
intensifying  the  incidence  of  discriminatory  im- 
port restrictions.    The  introduction  of  measures 
and  arrangements  of  this  kind  would  be  a  singu- 
larly disconcerting  way  of  responding  to  the  new 
convertibility  situation.     The  United  States  be- 
lieves  that,   at   this   juncture,   the   Contracting 
Parties  can  reasonably  expect  that  changes  in 
quantitative  import  restrictions  will  run  in  the 
direction  of  eliminating  rather  than  expanding 
the  impact  of  discrimination. 

U.S.  Trade  Interests  and  Question  of  Discrimination 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  spe- 
cifically about  the  trade  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  discriminatory  import 
restrictions  still  in  force.     Over  the  years  the 
United  States  has,  I  believe,  approached  the  ques- 
tion of  discrimination  against  its  exports  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  understanding.     We  have 
cited  the  disadvantages  and  economic  cost  of  dis- 
criminatory   restrictions;    we   have    encouraged 
their  relaxation  and  removal ;  and  we  have  pointed 
out^no  doubt  with  vigor  on  occasion— particular 
restrictions  that  were  proving  to   be   specially 
harmful  to  our  legitimate  trade  interests.    But  in 
doing  this  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  been 
unmindful  of  the  serious  problems  faced  by  many 
contracting  parties  during  the  postwar  period,  and 
I  know  that  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
resolute  efforts  made  to  solve  them. 

It  is  only  too  clear,  however,  that  the  period  of 
postwar  adjustment  is  behind  us.  The  old  argu- 
ments about  the  "dollar  shortage"  and  the  unique 
export  position  of  United  States  goods  have  lost 
their  relevance.  The  last  10  years  have  seen  a 
remarkable  growth  of  productive  capacity  and 
efficiency  in  many  areas  of  the  world.  The  revival 
of  productive,  power  in  oilier  countries  lias  l>een 
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revealed  by  their  sales  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  also  in  other  markets.  American  pro- 
ducers and  exporters  can  testify  from  firsthand 
experience  to  the  revival  of  effective  competition 
from  overseas  producers. 

For  some  years  we  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment have  had  to  answer  the  following  question 
put  to  us  by  American  exporters:  If  a  country  is 
able  to  open  its  doors  to  goods  produced  in  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  other  areas,  is  there  any 
good  reason  why  it  cannot  open  up  its  doors  to 
like  goods  produced  in  the  United  States  ?  Speak- 
ing  plainly,  I  must  say  that  in  present  circum- 
stances we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  persuasivei 
answer  to  that  question. 

The  periodic  consultations  now  called  for  by  the 

revised  provisions  of  articles  XII  and  XVIII  :E 

will  enable  the  Contracting  Parties  to  examine 

systematically  the  remaining  area  of  discrimina 

tion  in  the  restrictions  applied  under  those  articles 

The  United  States  and  the  other  countries  whos. 

exports  have  been  affected  by  restrictions  agains 

the  dollar  area  will,  of  course,  be  highly  interested 

in  this  aspect  of  the  consultations.    Discrimina 

tion  does  not  affect  dollar  countries  alone,  however 

When  we  speak  of  nondiscrimination  we  have  i: 

mind  not  only  the  interests  of  the  Western  Hemi 

sphere  dollar  countries  but  the  interests  of  othei 

as  well.    All  contracting  parties  stand  to  gain  b" 

the  achievement  of  a  fully  multilateral  trading  sys 

tern.    We  therefore  look  forward  to  the  consult* 

tions,  and  the  constructive  encouragement  they  ca 

give  to  the  early  elimination  of  discrimination,  * 

a  source  of  benefit  to  all  contracting  parties. 

By  the  timely  application  of  the  logic  of  coi 
vertibility  to  their  commercial  policies,  contrac 
ing  parties  will  not  only  promote  their  immedia 
economic  welfare  but  will  also  make  a  lastir 
contribution  to  the  system  of  multilateral  tra< 
that  they  have  been  striving  for  so  long  to  atta 
through  the  General  Agreement. 

Edward  Brady  Appointed  Adviser 
to  U.S.  Representative  to  IAEA 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Julj 
(press  release  481)  that  Edward  L.  Brady,  a  scie 
tist  at  the  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory,  Scl 
nectady,  N. Y.,  has  been  selected  as  senior  scienti 
and  technical  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Representative 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Ageri' 
(IAEA). 
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The  IAEA  is  an  outgrowth  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's atoms-for-peace  proposal  in  his  now  his- 
toric speech  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  December  8,  1953.1  It  was 
established  in  1957  and  is  the  international  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  promoting,  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
The  IAEA  has  a  membership  of  70  countries.  Its 
headquarters  are  at  Vienna,  Austria. 


International  Labor  Conference  Rejects 
Credentials  of  Hungarian  Delegation 

Statement  oy  Horace  E.  Henderson  2 

For  the  second  successive  year  the  International 
Labor  Conference  has  received  objections  to  the 
Mcreditation  of  the  government  delegation  of 
Hungary,  objections  presented  by  delegates  and 
organizations  representing  the  vast  majority  of 
ihe  workers  and  employers  present  at  this  Confer- 
mce.  For  the  second  time  a  majority  of  the  Cre- 
lentials  Committee  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  has  decided  that  the  objection  to  the 
lomination  of  the  government  delegates  and  ad- 
risers  of  Hungary  is  well  founded  and  that  the 
Conference  should  refuse,  as  it  did  last  year,  to 
idmit  these  delegates  and  advisers  in  conformity 
vith  paragraph  9  of  article  3  of  the  constitution 
>f  the  ILO  and  paragraph  7  of  article  26  of  the 
standing  orders  of  the  Conference. 

The  reasons  for  the  position  taken  by  the  ma- 
ority  of  the  Credentials  Committee  again  this 
'ear  and  by  the  42d  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence last  year  are  absolutely  clear.  They  are  com- 
>ellingly  stated  in  the  majority  report  of  the  com- 
nittee.  In  the  light  of  this  report  and  the  facts 
»n  which  it  is  based,  the  United  States  Government 
>elieves  that  this  Conference  should  again  reject 
he  credentials  of  the  Hungarian  government 
lelegation.  We  believe  that  this  Conference 
hould  also  reject  the  credentials  of  the  workers 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21, 1953,  p.  847. 

'.Mud.-  before  the  43d  International  Labor  Conference 
n  June  22  during  debate  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
eports  of  the  Credentials  Committee,  which  dealt  with 
tie  credentials  of  the  Hungarian  delegation.  Mr.  Hen- 
who  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
aternational  Organization  Affairs,  was  a  U.S.  delegate 
» the  Conference. 


and  employers  from  Hungary  and  refuse  to  admit 
the  entire  Hungarian  delegation. 

Compelling  Reasons  for  Rejection 

The  events  behind  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  Credentials  Committee  and  of  the  last  Con- 
ference are  beyond  dispute.  They  were  elo- 
quently set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hun- 
gary in  1957  3  and  are  explicitly  stated  in  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  12th  and  13th  sessions  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1957  * 
and  1958.5 

These  indictments  include  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  situation  in  Hungary  since 
the  spontaneous  national  uprising  led  by  students 
and  workers  in  October  and  November  1956  and 
in  effect  constitute  the  resounding  condemnation 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

The  situation  remains  tragic.  Hungary  is  still 
enslaved.  It  was  deprived  of  its  liberty  and  po- 
litical independence  by  a  foreign  power.  The 
Government  of  Hungary  has  been  imposed  on  the 
people  against  their  will  by  the  ruthless  interven- 
tion of  Soviet  military  force.  Masses  of  its  citi- 
zens have  been  forcibly  deported  to  the  U.S.S.K. 
Secret  trials  are  followed  by  executions,  and  thou- 
sands are  political  prisoners  in  jails  and  concen- 
tration camps.  Thus  fundamental  individual 
rights  and  freedoms,  which  have  been  proclaimed 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Eights 
and  acknowledged  by  all  free  men,  have  been  in- 
discriminately violated. 

The  fact  is,  as  the  majority  report  of  the  Cre- 
dentials Committee  declares,  one  member  state  has 
imposed  a  government  on  another  member  state. 
The  Hungarian  Government  which  sends  its  dele- 
gates to  this  Conference  does  not  represent  the 
free  people  of  Hungary.  Elections  which  have 
been  held  under  the  threat  and  presence  of  a  for- 
eign army  can  never  be  accepted  as  an  expression 
of  the  will  of  a  people. 

Confronted  with  this  indictment  the  Hungarian 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/3592.  For  text  of  the  final  chapter  of  the 
report,  see  Bulletin  of  July  8,  1957,  p.  62. 

*  For  a  statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  text  of  the 
resolution,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  30, 1957,  p.  515. 

'For  statements  by  Mr.  Lodge  and  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion, see  ibid.,  Jan.  12, 1959,  p.  55. 
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Government  and  its  foreign  masters  have  defied 
the  highest  council  of  world  opinion.  They  have 
ignored  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  called  upon  the  Hungarian  authorities  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  cease  and  desist  from  repressive 
measures  against  the  Hungarian  people  and  to  re- 
store their  political  independence  and  their  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  freedoms.  The  Special 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Special 
Kepresentative  of  the  General  Assembly  have  been 
repeatedly  and  completely  rebuffed  in  their  efforts 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  restoration  of  freedom  in 
Hungary. 

Responsibility  of  the  ILO 

Perhaps  those  who  control  the  fate  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  believe  that  with  the  lapse  of  time 
the  world  will  forget  their  duplicity.  Perhaps 
they  believe  the  passage  of  time  will  sanction 
their  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world.  This 
must  not  happen.  The  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, as  stated  in  the  preamble  of  its  con- 
stitution, is  moved  by  sentiments  of  justice  and 
humanity  in  its  desire  to  secure  the  permanent 
peace  of  the  world.  This  organization,  in  which 
is  represented  the  people  of  the  world,  through 
worker,  employer,  and  government  delegations, 
cannot  approve  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  these 
principles. 

Last  year,  at  the  very  time  this  Conference  met, 
the  execution  of  Imre  Nagy  and  General  Maleter 
provided  a  shocking  reminder  to  all  men  every- 
where that  the  Hungarian  authorities  were  per- 
sisting in  their  shameful  conduct.  Not  a  single 
development  has  taken  place  since  that  time  to 
indicate  any  change  or  improvement  whatsoever 
in  the  situation.  ILO  has  an  obligation  to  resist 
tyranny  and  defend  the  freedom  of  man. 

The  contention  is  heard  that  the  International 
Labor  Conference  should  conform  precisely  with 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  credentials.  This  view  was  not  accepted 
last  year,  it  has  not  been  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  the  Credentials  Committee  this  year,  and  there 
is  no  justification  for  the  Conference  to  accept 
this  view  today. 

Every  delegate  knows  that  the  International 
Labor  Organization  is  a  unique  body.  There  exists 
no  counterpart  to  its  tripartite  structure.  The 
structure  of  the  ILO,  which  makes  it  unlike  any 
other  international  organization  in  the  world,  was 
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designed  to  insure  that  not  only  the  opinions  of 
governments  but  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the 
workers  and  employers  of  the  world  could  also 
be  heard  and  respected.  Their  views  were  recog- 
nized and  accepted  last  year.  The  situation 
remains  unchanged.  We  today  can  do  no  less 
than  maintain  the  previous  decision  of  the 
Conference  and  again  reject  all  Hungarian 
credentials. 

And  now,  with  reference  to  the  motion  to  hold 
this  question  in  abeyance,  the  United  States  urges 
every  delegate  to  vote  against  this  motion.  Any 
agreement  to  hold  the  question  in  abeyance  would, 
in  effect,  deny  this  Conference  the  exercise  of  its 
rightful  responsibility.  The  Conference  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  face  the  question  squarely 
and  to  reject,  as  we  believe  it  will,  the  credentials 
of  the  Hungarian  delegation  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  facts  are  clear.  The  issue  is  clear.  There 
is  no  reason  for  the  ILO  to  change,  and  there  is 
every  reason — moral  and  legal — for  it  to  maintain 
the  decision  taken  in  1958. 

Ten  million  people  in  Hungary  look  to  you  for 
faith  and  hope.  We  urge  every  delegate  to  sup- 
port the  majority  of  the  Credentials  Committee 
and  thus  to  reject  the  credentials  of  the 
Hungarian  delegation.6 

United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

22d  International  Conference  on  Public  Education 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  1 
(press  release  476)  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  22d 
International  Conference  on  Public  Education, 
which  will  be  held  at  Geneva,  July  6-15.  The  Con- 
ference is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  and  the  International  Bureau  of 
Education  (IBE). 

The  U.S.  Government  will  be  represented  at  this 
annual  conference  by  the  following  delegation: 
Wayne  O.  Reed,  chairman,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Office 

of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 


"The  credentials  of  the  Hungarian  government  dele- 
gation were  rejected  on  June  22  and  those  of  the  workei 
and  employer  delegations  on  June  23  by  the  requirec 
two-thirds  majority  vote. 
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Austin  J.  McCaffrey,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Text- 
book Publishers  Institute,  Now  York,  N.Y. 

Thomas  .1.  Mills,  Program  Director  for  Scientific  Man- 
power, National  Science  Foundation 

Fredrika  M.  Tandler,  Specialist  in  International  Educa- 
tional Relations,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  purpose  of  these  conferences  is  to  provide 
leading  educators  and  government  officials  the 
annual  opportunity  to  survey  and  discuss  the 
progress  in  education.  This  session  of  the  Con- 
ference will  discuss  the  preparation,  selection,  and 
use  of  textbooks  for  primary  schools;  measures 
for  promoting  the  training  of  technical  and  scien- 
tific staff;  and  brief  reports,  supplied  by  minis- 
tries of  education,  on  the  progress  of  education 
iuring  the  school  year  1958-59. 
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MULTILATERAL 

rinance 

^otocol  terminating  obligations  arising  from  the  accord 

of  May  10,  1948  (TIAS  1773),  regarding  German  assets 

in  Spain.     Signed  at  Madrid  August  9, 1958. 

Entry  into  force:  July  2,  1959  (date  of  entry  into  force 

of    agreement    between    the    Federal    Republic    of 

Germany   and    Spain   of  April   8,    1958,    on   certain 

consequences  of  Second  World  War). 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  on  German  external  debts.  Signed  at  London 
February  27,  1953.  Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1963.     TIAS  2792. 

Notification  by  Netherlands  of  extension  to:   Nether- 
lands New  Guinea,  June  10, 1959. 

>hipping 

convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consult- 
ative Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance    deposited    (with    declaration):    Denmark 
June  3,  l'.>r,'.K 

"rade  and  Commerce 

Seventh  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs   and    Trade.     Done    at    Geneva    November   30, 

Signature:  India,  May  29,  1959. 
*roces-verbal  extending  the  validity  of  the  declaration1 

1  Not  in  force. 


extending   the   standstill  provisions  of  article  XVI  :4 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done 
at  Geneva  November  22,  1958." 
Signature:  Sweden,  June  3,  195!). 
Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of 
new  schedule  III— Brazil— to  the  General   Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  December  31, 
1958.1 
Signatures:  Czechoslovakia,    Luxembourg    (subject   to 

ratification),  May  13,  1959;  Union  of  South  Africa, 

May  22, 1959 ;  Indonesia,  May  26, 1959. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and  schedule  of  whal- 
ing regulations.  Signed  at  Washington  December  2, 
1946.  Entered  into  force  November  10,  1948.  TIAS 
1849. 

Cancellation  of  notification  of  withdrawal:  Japan,  June 
29,  1959. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex.  Open 
for  signature  at  Washington  April  6  through  April  24 
1959.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  New  Zealand,  June  26,  1959; 
India,  June  30,  1959 ;  Union  of  South  Africa,  July  l' 
1959.  *    ' 

BILATERAL 

NATO  Maintenance  Supply  Services  System 

Agreement  for  credit  sales  of  military  equipment,  mate- 
rials, and  services.  Signed  at  Paris  June  22,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  June  22, 1959. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  November  26,  1958  (TIAS  4137).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Karachi  May  21,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  May  21, 1959. 

Viet-Nam 

Research  reactor  agreement  for  cooperation  concerning 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington 
April  22, 1959. 

Entered  into  force:  July  1,  1959  (date  each  party  re- 
ceived from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has 
complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments). 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
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Office  of  Soviet  Union  Affairs  Established 

An  Office  of  Soviet  Union  Affairs  was  established  in 
the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs  on  April  15,  1959.  The 
Office  of  Eastern  European  Affairs  will  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  bureau  with  re- 
spect to  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia. 
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Delegation  of  Certain  Functions 
Under  Mutual  Security  Act 

Administration  of  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  and 
Delegation  of  Certain  Related  Functions  ' 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10610,  as  amended,  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  (68  Stat.  832),  as  amended,  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  May  26,  1949  (63  Stat.  Ill,  5  U.S.O.  151c),  as  amended, 
and  as  Secretary  of  State,  Delegation  of  Authority  No.  85 
of  June  30, 1955  (20  F.R.  4825),  as  heretofore  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

Sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  amended  by  substituting 
"Under  Secretary  of  State"  for  "Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs"  wherever  that  phrase  appears. 

Dated :  June  12,  1959. 


[seal] 


Christian  A.  Herter, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Appointments 

William  W.  Scranton  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  effective  June  1.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  press  release  474  dated  June  29.) 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Joint  Financing  of  Certain  Air  Navigation  Services  in 
Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  and  in  Iceland.  TIAS 
4204.    2  pp.    50. 

Agreements  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Other  Governments,  amending  agreements  of  September 
25,  1956 — Adopted  as  recommendations  by  the  Second 
Special  North  Atlantic  Fixed  Services  Meeting  at  Paris 
January  12-21,  1959.  Entered  into  force  February  25, 
1959. 


1  Public  notice  163 ;  24  Fed  Reg.  5394. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4205.    5  pp.  5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Ecuador,  amending  agreement  of  June  30,  1958.  Ex- 
changes of  notes — Signed  at  Quito  February  16,  23,  and 
27,  and  March  9,  1959.    Entered  into  force  March  9,  1959. 

Army  and  Air  Force  Missions  to  El  Salvador.  TIAS  4206. 
3  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
El  Salvador,  amending  agreements  of  September  23,  1954, 
as  extended,  and  November  21,  1957.  Exchange  of  notes 
—Dated  at  San  Salvador  March  16  and  31,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  March  31, 1959. 


& 


Air  Force  and  Army  Missions  to  Bolivia, 

3  pp.    50. 


TIAS  4209. 


Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  andi^ft 
Bolivia,    amending   agreements   of   June  30,    1956.     Ex- 
change of  notes — Dated  at  La  Paz  April  2  and  3,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  April  3, 1959. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 

Press  Releases:  June  29-July  5 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Di- 

vision, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

No.       Date 

Subject 

*467     6/29 

DLF  loan  to  Philippines. 

468     6/29 

DLF  loan  to  Libya    (rewrite). 

469     6/29 

U.S.  to  open  embassy  in  Nepal. 

*470     6/29 

DLF  loan  to  Pakistan. 

*471     6/29 

Cultural  exchange  ( India ) . 

*472     6/29 

Dwinell  nominated  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Administration   (biographic  de- 

tails). 

*473     6/29 

Itinerary  of  visit  of  Soviet  First  Deputy 

Chairman  Kozlov. 

*474     6/29 

Scranton  appointed  Special  Assistant 

to    Secretary   of   State    (biographic 

details). 

475     7/1 

Berding :  Freedom  Day  celebration. 

476     7/1 

U.S.   delegation  to  22d   International 

Conference     on     Public     Education 

(rewrite). 

477     7/1 

Rice  shipped  to  Malgache  Republic. 

*478     7/2 

Itinerary  of  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

479     7/2 

Loan  to  Morocco. 

480     7/2 

DLF  loan  to  Pakistan  (rewrite). 

481     7/2 

Brady  appointed  adviser  to  U.S.  repre- 

sentative to  IAEA  (rewrite). 

*482     7/2 

Educational  exchange  (Lebanon,  Mex- 

ico, Uganda,  United  Arab  Republic, 

Uruguay). 

|483     7/2 

Reorganization   of   Bureau   of   Public 

Affairs. 

t484     7/2 

Establishment  of  Bureau  of  Interna- 

tional Cultural  Relations, 
ted. 

♦Not  prin 

t  Held  for 

a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Secretary  Herter's  News  Conference  of  July  9 


ress  release  500  dated  July  9 

Assistant  Secretary  Berding:  Ladies  and  gen- 
lemen,  we  haven't  had  a  press  conference  for 
ome  time.  Possibly  because  of  that  fact  some  of 
on  asked  if  today  I  would  state  again  one  rule 
hat  we  follow  and  that  relates  to  direct 
uotations. 

The  rule  is  the  same  rule  that  is  used  by  the 
Vhite  House  and  that  is,  no  direct  quotations 
Jitil  the  transcript  comes  out.  As  you  know,  we 
lake  every  effort  to  get  the  transcript  out  just  as 
oon  as  we  possibly  can,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
ntil  it  does  come  out,  indirect  quotations. 

Secretary  Herter. 

Secretary  Herter:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I 
lay  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  or  two 
efore  the  questions  begin.  As  Andy  Berding 
ist  told  you,  this  is  my  first  open  press  confer- 
lce,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  one  of  a  regular 
iries  just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  life  regulated  to 

point  where  I  will  be  in  Washington  for  any 
ttended  period  of  time. 

During  the  2i/2  months  that  I  have  been  Secre- 
xy,  I  have  had  a  number  of  background  confer- 
lces,  one  here  and  four  in  Geneva.  But  I  feel 
sry  strongly  that  there  should  be  periodic  open 
-ess  conferences  of  this  kind,  and,  as  I  say,  I 
>pe  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
onference  will  make  it  possible  for  me  to  be  with 
;>u  at  regular  intervals  in  the  near  future.  I  say 
US  because  of  a  profound  conviction  that  any 
licretary  of  State  has  a  definite  responsibility 
I  make  as  clear  as  he  is  able  to  the  bases  on  which 
nr  Government  acts  in  the  foreign  policy  field. 
With  that  rather  brief  preliminary  statement 
Isvould  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that 
lean. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  returning  now  to 
tzneva  to  resume  your  talks  with  Mr.  Gromyho 
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and  the  Western  Ministers.  Would  you  give  us 
at  this  time  your  assessment  of  the  possibility  of 
reaching  any  worthwhile  agreement  on  Berlin 
there  and  laying  the  groundxoorh  for  any  summit 
conference,  please. 

A.  I  am  afraid  I  couldn't  give  that  to  you  in 
terms  of  betting  odds.  We  naturally  don't  know 
just  what  we  will  find  at  Geneva  from  the  point 
of  view  of  any  change  or  any  more  explicit  in- 
terpretation of  what  at  the  moment  we  are  not 
certain  about  in  the  Eussian  position. 

As  you  know,  at  midnight  of  the  night  on  which 
we  decided  to  recess,  Mr.  Gromyko  put  out  a  state- 
ment in  Geneva  which  indicated  that  the  position 
we  had  taken  with  respect  to  the  last  proposal 
made  by  the  Soviets  contained  certain  misinter- 
pretations.1 However,  our  statement  that  we  put 
out  earlier  in  the  day  was  based  not  only  on  the 
wording  of  the  document  but  on  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's radio  speech  which  had  come  over  to  us 
that  same  afternoon. 

Here  in  Washington  I  made  a  report  to  the 
Nation  a  few  days  after  our  return,2  and  I  think 
it  was  on  June  28th  that  Mr.  Gromyko  saw  fit  to 
answer  that  particular  statement.  He  took  excep- 
tion to  some  of  the  things  I  had  said,  and  we  have 
been  studying  with  great  care  the  wording  that  he 
has  used  with  respect  to  the  exceptions  that  he  has 
taken.  In  particular  he  objected  to  an  assump- 
tion that  we  had  made,  and  I  think  we  probably 
made  on  the  basis  of  evidence  before  us,  that,  if 
we  entered  into  any  interim  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  Berlin  and  then  resumed  negotiations  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  that  agreement,  we 
would  have  forfeited  our  occupation  rights.    Mr. 

"For  background  on  the  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting 
which  convened  at  Geneva  on  May  11  and  recessed  on 
July  20,  see  Bulletin  of  July  6,  1959,  p.  3. 

2  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  13,  1959,  p.  43. 
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Gromyko  indicated  that  was  an  entirely  false  as- 
sumption and  that  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
suggested  we  would  resume  negotiations  after  a 
blank  period  of  time.  That  is  a  new  point  on 
which  we  certainly  would  want  some  clarification. 
The  other  point,  which  is  very  indefinite  of 
course,  is  the  one  concerning  their  suggestion  of 
an  interim  agreement,  at  first  for  a  year  and  then 
iy2  years.  Both  Mr.  Gromyko  and  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev made  the  statement  that  the  period  of  time 
was  neither  a  matter  of  importance  or  of  princi- 
ple. This  presumably  means  the  period  of  time 
is  one  for  negotiation. 

I  think  that  we  shall  have  to  explore  first  of  all, 
when  we  get  back  to  Geneva,  the  meaning  of  those 
statements— if  the  meanings  are  as  apparently  in- 
tended by  the  Russians,  but  certainly  not  borne 
out  by  the  earlier  documents. 

I  think  there  is  some  possibility  we  might  reach 
agreement.  I  dare  say  there  is  some  possibility, 
but  we  are  not  saying  it  with  optimism.  I  have 
never  been  optimistic,  as  you  know,  about  reach- 
ing a  successful  negotiation. 

With  respect  to  the  summit  conference,  I  think 
that  was  made  amply  clear  by  the  President: 
unless  we  can  make  progress  which  would  jus- 
tify such  a  conference,  that  he  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  go. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  made  an  effort, 
through  Ambassador  Thompson  in  Moscow,  to 
clarify  these  two  points  in  Mr.  Gromyko's  state- 
ment ? 

A.  No,  we  haven't. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  Soviet  Union  indi- 
cates in  Geneva,  as  Gromyko's  statement  seems 
to  indicate,  that  our  rights  would  not  run  out 
at  the  end  of  this  period,  would  we  be  willing 
to  settle  for  an  indefinite  or  an  intermediate  ex- 
tension of  those  rights  laid  down,  as  you  put  it, 
I  believe,  in  your  speech — or  in  the  official  West- 
ern statement — until  the  reunification  of  Germany 
is  brought  about? 

A.  I  would  hesitate  to  make  any  commitment 
on  that.  Actually  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  com- 
mitment, speaking  as  only  one  Foreign  Minister 
among  four.  Obviously  the  first  thing,  and  the 
very  important  thing,  is  to  concert  our  position 
willi  our  allies.     Before  making  any  reply  as  to 
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what  we  might  do  under  hypothetical  circum- 
stances, naturally,  we  would  want  to  be  certain 
of  the  attitude  of  the  allies. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  in  this  period  any  dis- 
cussion vnth  our  allies  on  this  point? 

A.  Very  little  discussion,  largely  because  of 
other  engagements  on  the  part  of  our  allies. 
Couve  de  Murville,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
France,  went  to  Madagascar  with  General  de 
Gaulle  and  has  been  away  from  Paris.  Mr.  von 
Brentano  has  been  away  for  some  time  from  Bonn. 
The  consultations  will  take  place  just  as  soon  as 
we  return  to  Geneva. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  your  return  have  you 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  mounting  un- 
rest in  Latin  America,  and,  if  so,  would  you  tell 
us  if  you  favor  a  conference  of  Latin  American 
States  at  this  time  specifically  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  the  Caribbean? 

A.  The  problems  of  the  Caribbean,  as  you 
know,  are  a  very  real  concern  to  us.  This  is  a 
matter  that  is  going  to  be  discussed  tomorrow  at 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  we  are 
not  certain  as  yet  just  what  procedural  questions 
will  come  up  or  what  form  the  discussion  will 
take. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  discussing  the  overall 
picture  with  some  of  our  South  American  and 
Central  American  friends,  and  I  would  not  want 
to  express  a  specific  view  as  of  the  moment.  We 
will  be  expressing  our  views  at  the  OAS  confer- 
ence tomorrow.3 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  your  reaction  to  the 
character  of  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Khrushchev 
made  to  Governor  Earriman? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  just  how  to  characterize 
them.  I  think  the  President  did  it  pretty  well 
yesterday,  and  I  think  we  had  better  stand  on 
what  he  then  said. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  event  that  your  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva  are  not  successful,  is  there  a 
fully  agreed  Allied  plan  on  countermeasures  to 
maintain  our  position  in  Berlm  if  the  Soviets 
take  some  unilateral  action? 

A.  That  matter  has  been  discussed  for  a  consid- 


See  page  1.30. 
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rable  period  of  time,  and  I  would  say  that  on  the 
rhole  our  position  is  well  concerted. 

Q.  Could  you  elaborate  on  that? 

A.  No,  1  wouldn't  go  into  details. 

ituation  in  Far  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  assess  the  situa- 
'on  in  the  Far  East,  in  view  of  these  rather  men- 
'in<7  remarks  from  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  in  the 
ght  of  the  incidents  that  liave  come  along  in  the 
aiiran  Straits  and  in  Viet-Nam? 

A.  Well,  with  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by 
[r.  Khrushchev— which  I  assume  are  those  that 
ive  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Harriman  in  his  inter- 
ew    with    respect    to    rockets    in    Communist 
hina— that  is  the  first  news  of  anything  of  that 
nd  that  we  have  had ;  so  I  am  in  no  position  to 
sess  the  validity  of  those  statements. 
With  respect  to  the  recent  incidents,  there  is  no 
lestion  but  what  shelling  has  continued  on  odd 
lvs  in  Quemoy,  that  there  is  always  the  oppor- 
mty  of  a  breakout  again  of  hostilities  in  the 
ir  East.    We  have  to  be  continually  alert.     I 
ink  that  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  tiling  with 
?ard  to  the  Far  East  that  has  happened  has 
en  the  cut  that  has  been  made  in  military  as- 
kance in  the  Senate  in  the  last  48  hours.    It  is 
t  because  of  the  amount  of  the  cut  as  such,  alone, 
t  it  is  because  it  has  to  be  taken  in  conjunction 
th  the  provision  that  a  very  large  percentage 
the  money   remaining  must  be  assigned   to 
V.TO,  which  means  that  a  disproportionately 
•ge  amount  has  to  be  cut  in  the  Far  Eastern 
;a.    That  may  present  some  very  serious  prob- 
ns  for  us  in  connection  with  the  nations  border- 
l  on  China,  to  whom  we  have  been  giving  mili- 
y  assistance  and  to  whom  military  assistance 
of  great  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
intaining  stability. 

J.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  of  the  absence  of 
German  and  the  French  Foreign  Ministers. 
ve  you  been  in  consultation  with  Secretary 
yyd  over  the  last  several  weeks? 

^.  No,  I  haven't  been  in  direct  conversation 
h  him  at  all.  I  have  talked  with  the  Ambassa- 
•  once  or  twice  here. 

'.  Has  there  been  contact  between  the  Presi- 
\t  and  Mr.  Macmillan? 

L  None  direct,  that  I  know  of. 
Y  27,   7  959 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  these 
contacts  in  the  interim,  -plus  a  number  of  other 
items,  including  an  interpretation  by  Mr.  Mac- 
millan which  differed  from  ours  on  the  progress 
of  the  first  meeting  and  the  near  crisis  situation 
in  some  respects  between  our  Government  and 
France  over  nuclear  armaments— taking  these 
things  cumulatively,  how  much  are  they  likely  to 
militate  against  a  united  front  amongst  the  West- 
ern allies  at  this  second  meeting? 

A.  Well,  I  assume  that  any  family  difficulties 
we  have  are  always  taken  account  of  by  the  Eus- 
sians.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  say  this— I  have 
said  it  before,  and  I  want  to  repeat  it:  that  in 
Geneva  the  united  front  was  a  genuine  front,  and 
I  hope  it  is  a  front  that  will  hold  and  hold  effec- 
tively. Both  the  process  of  consultation  and  the 
process  of  reaching  agreement— and  I  mean 
genuine  agreement— was  very  real  and  to  me  very 
heartening. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  sir,  if  I  may,  does  it 
mean  that  the  position  of  our  Government  is  that 
we  are  willing  to  go  to  these  meetings— I  am  not 
talking  about  the  summit  now— on  the  foreign 
ministers^  level,  ad  infinitum? 

A.  No,  not  necessarily.  "Ad  infinitum"  is  quite 
a  long  time.  (Laughter.)  I  think  that,  if  we 
feel  we  are  making  real  progress,  we  will  stick 
with  them.  If  we  feel  that  we  are  stymied  and 
are  making  no  further  progress,  we  would  be  very 
frank  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Khrushchev  is  quoted  in  Life 
magazine  as  having  told  Mr.  Harriman  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  positively  support  Com- 
munist China  in  an  offensive  against  Formosa. 
This  seemed  to  go  beyond  his  previous  statements. 
Do  you  have  any  knowledge  yourself  of  any 
such  commitment  or  any  such  statement  by 
Khrushchev? 

A.  None  whatsoever. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  independent  of  tomorrow's 
meeting  of  the  OAS,  could  you  give  us  some  idea 
just  how  serious  this  Government  thinks  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Caribbean  is? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  the  whole  problem  of  the 
intervention  of  one  country  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  another  country  we  always  regard  with  real 
seriousness.  It  is  very  difficult  to  assess  how  se- 
rious any  one  of  the  individual  reported  actions 
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may  be.  However,  there  has  been  enough  smoke, 
at  least,  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  fire,  and  we  take  that  seriously. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  speech  I  believe  you 
said  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  said  that  no  item 
in  the  Western  proposal  package  was  negotiable. 
Have  you  had  any  reason  to  revise  your  opinion 
of  that  now? 

A.  No,  that  statement  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  ap- 
plied to  our  proposal,  the  seven-point  proposal 
with  regard  to  West  Berlin,4  not  to  the  initial 
Western  peace  plan.  It  was  on  that  that  he  said 
that  none  of  the  seven  points  was  subject  to 
negotiation. 


'  Wot  ;i  statement  by  Mr.  Herter  on  May  20,  see  Bulle- 
tl  •  <>f  June  15,  1959,  p.  860. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  long  would  you  go  c 
in  Geneva  if  there  were  no  progress,  as  there  wt 
in  the  previous  6  weeks?  Would  you  stay  on 
or  3  weeks,  or  longer?  Or  how  seriously  do  yc 
take  your  Puerto  Rico  engagement? 

A.  Well,  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  answer 
that.    I  am  hoping  that  we  will  not  be  the 
longer  than  3  weeks. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  position  S 
United  States  has  taken  with  regard  to  the  co 
tmuation  of  our  rights  in  Berlin,  how  could  tlie 
be  modified  at  all  m  any  new  discussion,  based  i 
these  latest  remarks  of  Mr.  Gromyko's? 

A.  Well,  as  I  say,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Khr 
shchev  and  those  of  Mr.  Gromyko  do  not  exact 
gibe,  and  I  think  that  our  first  responsibility  is 
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ind  out  what  the  official  position  is.  As  you 
BOW,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  were  as  re- 
torted in  an  interview,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gro- 
nyko  in  documentary  form,  and  I  think  that  we 
iave  a  definite  responsibility  to  find  out  which 
epresents  the  official  Russian  attitude. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea  that  the  U.S.  might 
nodify  its  position  on  the  maintenance  of  its 
ights  in  Berlin? 

A.  We  have  not  indicated  any  such  thing. 

Q.  If  the  Russians  withdraw  their  limitation  on 

I— or  proposed— limitation  on  our  rights  in 

'erlin,  does  that  qualify  as  the  progress  that  is 

ecessary  to  go  on  to  the  summit?     Or  will  we 

".quire  some  other  further  progress? 

A.  Well,  as  you  know,  we  hadn't  come  close  to 
jreement.  There  are  other  elements,  obviously, 
lat  have  still  got  to  be  planed  out,  and,  when 

mentioned  this  one  particular  attitude  of  the 
ussians,  it  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  a  satis- 
ictoiy  answer  to  that  means  a  satisfactory 
jreement. 

'lr.  Secretary,  if  the  Soviets  did  give  a  satis- 
ictory  answer  on  that  point,  would  it  be  possible 
►r  the  Western  Powers  then  to  join  in  negotia- 
ons  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  proposal? 

A.  Xot  necessarily.  The  Soviet  proposal  con- 
ins  a  number  of  things  that  I  think  you  would 
ahze,  in  view  of  our  position,  are  objectionable 

us.  The  Soviet  proposal  and  our  own  pro- 
wls I  think  had  only  two  or  three  things  in 
mmon,  that  actually  overlapped,  from  the  point 

view  of  points  at  issue.  I  would  hope  that  we 
)uld  return  to  negotiation  on  the  basis  of  our 
oposals. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  given  any  thought 
a  substitute  to  take  your  place  in  case  the  For- 
th Ministers  Conference  is  prolonged? 

A.  Yes,  that  obviously  has  to  be  considered. 

lestion  of  Agreement  on  Atomic  Test  Ban 

V-  Mr.  Secretary,  we  haven't  seen  you  since  the 
rkner  report 6  has  come  out.  Could  you  tell  us 
u>  you  feel  that  affects  the  prospects  of  our 

For  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  reported  on  Mar.  16 
the  Panel  on  Seismic  Improvement,  see  ibid,  July  6 
»,  p.  16.  >        ■>     , 
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agreement  on  the  test  ban,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  new  findings  about  the  possibilities  of  con- 
cealing tests? 

A.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell.    If  we  should 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Russians  in  regard 
to  inspection  of  underground  testing  or  under- 
ground illegal  explosions,  we  could  never  expect 
that  that  would  be  a  perfect  system.    We  are  not 
even  sure  that  it  would  be  an  adequate  system. 
The  whole  range  of  scientific  data  from  a  seismic 
point  of  view— and  here  we  get  into  real  techni- 
calities—is a  fairly  uncertain  one.    The  amount 
of  work  that  has  been  done  on  underground  ex- 
plosions is  comparatively  small,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment we  have  to  operate  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  as  to  how  effective  the  type 
of  inspection  system  that  we  believe  is  desirable 
would  be,  once  it  was  installed.    We  think  it 
would  probably  be  adequate  to  constitute  a  very 
real  deterrent,  but  there  are  continual  studies  and 
evaluations  being  made  on  that  subject  and  I 
would  not  want  at  this  stage  of  the  game  to  ex- 
press a  layman's  opinion  on  what  is  a  very  highly 
scientific  opinion  that  we  will  be  receiving  very 
shortly. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  point,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  two  Senate  observers  who  called  on 
you  yesterday,  I  believe,  and  a  number  of  other 
Senators  have  expressed  opposition  to  a  total  ban 
and  are  favoring  the  alternative  of  an  atmos- 
pheric ban,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion would  prefer  at  this  point,  because  of  these 
technical  uncertainties,  to  have  only  an  atmos- 
pheric ban  if  that  can  be  negotiated? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  "prefer."  I  think  that 
the  administration  might  feel  that  it  was  more 
expedient  and  more  practical  to  start  in  on  an 
atmospheric  ban  and  work  toward  better  scientific 
competence  from  the  point  of  view  of  inspections 
in  connection  with  an  overall  ban. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  year  ago  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  to  say  the  least,  was  unstuck.  Can 
you  assess  for  us  briefly  what  you  think  the  situa- 
tion there  is  now  from  our  point  of  view,  particu- 
larly in  respect  to  Iraq  and  our  relations  with 
Cairo? 

A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  we  are  coming  nearer 
to  normalizing  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
that  from  that  point  of  view  the  signs  are  en- 
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couraging.  With  respect  to  detail  in  either  the 
Cairo  or  the  Iraqi  situation,  we  are  obviously 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  friendliness  and  hope- 
fulness that  our  relations  will  be  normalized  even 
more.  Stated  in  other  terms,  we,  I  think,  are 
more  optimistic  than  we  have  been  on  the  turn 
the  developments  have  taken  in  the  Middle  East 


area. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  movement  in  the 
Labor  Party  in  Great  Britain  to  create  what  is 
called  a  nonnuclear  club  to  which  Britain  will 
invite  all  nations  besides  the  United  States  and 
Russia  to  join.  Has  the  American  Government 
formulated  any  policy  as  concerns  that  hind  of 
an  international  movement? 

A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  the  first  I  had 
heard  of  that  particular  movement,  so  that  I  don't 
think  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  formulat- 
ing any  policy  with  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Congressman  [Francis  E.I  Walter  on 
the  art  that  is  about  to  be  exhibited  in  Moscow. 
Do  you  plan  to  answer  him?  I  understand  that 
he  wanted  you  to  screen  the  art  and  possibly  re- 
move some  of  the  paintings. 

A.  It  is  true  that  we  did  receive  such  a  letter. 
I  think  it  is  in  the  process  of  being  answered  now. 
My  own  feeling  with  regard  to  that  exhibit  is 
very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  President.  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  administration  or  Govern- 
ment officials  become  art  censors.  I  feel  very 
much  as  the  President  does,  as  a  lay  individual, 
about  the  quality  of  some  of  the  pictures  that  are 
being  exhibited.  But  that  is  entirely  a  personal 
judgment.  Unhappily  I  come  from  a  family  of 
painters — my  grandfather,  mother,  father,  broth- 
er, and  daughter — and  I  feel  less  qualified  per- 
haps than  anybody  to  be  an  art  critic. 
{Laughter.) 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  not  clear  from  your  re- 
marks as  to  whether  you  o.re  more  optimistic  now 
as  to  some  agreement  with  the  Soviets  than  you 
were  after  the  negotiations  recessed  and  you  gave 
your  television  report  to  the  Nation. 

A.  No,  nothing  has  happened  since.  The  only 
thing  is  the  Gromyko  statement  I  spoke  of — that 
is  the  only  thing  that  has  intervened,  and  that  is 
an  important  statement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  movement  of  the 
American  fighter  bombers  from  France,  this  is  a 


Defense  matter,  but  it  is  generally  regarded  that 
the  motives  behind  it  are  political  and  diplomatic. 
Gould  you  tell  us  how  much  this  is  going  to  cost 
and  whether  it  will  come  out  of  the  mutual  de- 
fense funds  for  European  defense  or  whether  it 
will  come  out  of  the  Pentagon  funds  or  even  out 
of  State  Department  funds? 

A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you  the  answer  to.  I 
have  no  idea  what  it  would  cost.  This  redeploy- 
ment to  facilities  that  have  already  been  prepared 
may  not  cost  a  great  deal — I  just  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  French  Government  has 
been  pressing  us  for  some  time  for  sharing  in 
global,  strategic  planning  and  the  control  of  the 
use  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons.  Could 
you  tell  us  where  those  discussions  now  stand? 

A.  There  have  been  discussions,  as  you  know, 
that  have  been  taking  place  in  Washington  from 
time  to  time  at  the  ambassadorial  level  which 
have  covered  some  of  that  ground.  They  have 
not  been  conclusive  in  any  way;  they  have  been 
exploratory.  That  is  where  they  stand  at  the 
present  time.  But  I  am  hopeful,  as  I  think  both 
General  de  Gaulle  and  the  President  are,  that  be- 
fore too  long  the  opportunity  will  arise  when  they 
can  discuss  these  matters  themselves.  They  have 
a  peculiar  individual  and  personal  interest  in 
these  matters  entirely  aside  from  the  positions 
that  they  hold.  For  that  reason  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  they  should  discuss  them  together. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  agreement  on  a  rea- 
sonable agenda  be  enough  at  Geneva  to  take  the 
two  sides  on  to  a  summit  meeting? 

A.  Well,  that  determination  would  be  made 
elsewhere.  I  would  not  make  that  determina- 
tion. A  reasonable  agenda  might  cover  a  lot  of 
things.  At  a  summit  meeting  there  is  no  way  of 
stopping  any  Head  of  State  who  is  there  from 
bringing  up  any  subject  he  wants  to  bring  up. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  how  precise  an  agenda  would 
be  required,  if  any  at  all.  The  President  has 
taken  the  same  position  consistently,  that  if  the 
developments  were  such  in  the  present  negotia- 
tions that  are  going  on  to  justify  a  summit  con- 
ference, he  will  be  glad  to  go  to  it. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  as  progress  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  a  summit  conference? 

A.  That  determination  I  would  not  want  to 
make  at  this  time. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  plans  to 
bring  Ambassador  [Charles  E.]  Bohlen  back  from 
Manila  to  serve  you  in  some  capacity  here  in 
the  State  Department  ? 

A.  That  is  something  I  discussed  with  Am- 
bassador Bohlen  some  months  ago  when  he  was 
here  in  the  United  States.  Nothing  definite  has 
come  out  of  it  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has 
been  engaged  in  very  important  negotiations  with 
the  Philippines  as  Ambassador.  They  are  still 
continuing,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  soon  the 
crucial  phases  of  those  negotiations  may  have  fin- 
ished up.  I  have  a  real  admiration  for  Am- 
bassador Bohlen.  He  is  reaching  a  time  in  his 
career  when  he  could  retire  with,  I  think,  the 
maximum  retirement  allowance  and  where  he  un- 
doubtedly would  have  to  consider  retirement  just 
from  a  financial  point  of  view.  Whether  or  not 
we  can  induce  him  to  stay  on  and  give  his  talents 
to  the  Government  is  something  that  still  has  to 
be  explored. 

Q.  To  clarify  an  earlier  question,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. I  think  you  said  you  would  have  to  con- 
sider a  substitute  for  you  perhaps  at  the  Geneva 
talks  at  some  point.  Did  you  mean  that  that 
would  be  at  a  foreign  ministers'  level  or  some  lesser 
level  in  the  consultations? 

A.  Well,  if  it  were  agreed  that  the  conversa- 
tions should  carry  on  for  this  indefinite  period, 
then  they  would  probably  be  carried  on  at  a  lower 
level. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  find  life  in  your 
new  job? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  my  life  has  been  what 
you  would  call  "typical"  in  this  job,  insofar  as 
I  have  been  out  of  the  country  just  about  twice 
as  long— a  little  more  than  twice  as  long  as  I 
have  been  in  the  country,  since  I  took  it  over. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  report  that  Ambas- 
sador [Jacob  Z>.]  Beam  in  Poland  has  asked  the 
State  Department  to  request  Radio  Free  Europe 
to  cease  broadcasts  beamed  to  Poland  and  that  the 
State  Department  has  decided  against  this.  Can 
you  tell  us  what  the  thinking  was? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  that  any  decision  had 
been  made  one  way  or  another.  Eadio  Free 
Europe  has  served  a  very  useful  purpose,  and  I 
think  still  is.  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  Ambassador  Beam,  and  I  am  sure  that 
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any  recommendations  that  he  has  made  will  be 
very  carefully  studied.  It  is  possible  that  he 
recommended  that  it  not  be  "beamed,"  if  I  can 
put  it  that  way,  to  Poland.    (Laughter.) 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  of  Ambassador 
Bohlerts  negotiations  in  the  Philippines.  These 
have  been  going  on  from  time  to  time  for  over  2 
years.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  we  are  un- 
able to  reach  agreement  with  a  friendly  country 
on  one  issue  for  so  long? 

A.  Well,  the  issues  have  been  pretty  large  and 
pretty  important,  and  I  would  rather  not  go  into 
the  areas  of  disagreement.  There  have  been  times 
when  we  were  very  optimistic  that  they  could 
wind  up  quickly,  but  our  optimism  was  proved 
unfounded.  We  are  still  optimistic,  however,  that 
we  can  reach  agreement  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  this  country's  position 
on  the  use  of  a  multination  police  force  by  the 
OAS?  That  provision  is  contained  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  we  have  given  that 
any  formal  consideration.  I  don't  think  that  we 
have  taken  a  position  on  it. 

Q.  Has  Senator  [George  A.]  Smathers  talked 
to  you  about  it? 

A.  No,  he  hasn't  talked  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  seems  to  be  a  similar 
situation  as  the  one  with  the  Philippines  develop- 
ing in  Panama.  Panama  rejected  yesterday  a 
memorandum  on  the  wage  problem  m  the  Canal 
Zone.    Have  you  looked  into  this  matter  yourself? 

A.  No.  I  have  just  had  a  very  brief  account  of 
that.  I  think  that  they  rejected  it  on  procedural 
grounds,  and  I  think  we  are  looking  into  it  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  validity  in  that  and  ascer- 
tain just  what  it  meant.  It  only  just  happened 
in  the  last  24  hours. 

Separate  Peace  Treaty  With  East  Germany 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  various  Soviet  spokesmen,  in- 
cluding Premier  Khrushchev,  in  the  past  few 
weeks  have  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  definitely 
will  go  ahead  and  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany  unless  we  agree  to  proposals 
that  the  Soviet  Union  believes  acceptable.  What 
do  you  think  would  be  the  result  if  the  Soviet 
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Union  went  ahead  and  signed  such  a  separate 
peace  treaty? 

A.  Well,  a  separate  peace  treaty  is  a  part  of  two 
questions.  One  is  the  question  of  the  access  routes 
and  the  sovereignty  to  be  exercised  over  the  ac- 
cess routes.  Actually,  the  Soviet  Government 
when  it  created  the  East  German  state  in  1955  had 
an  exchange  of  letters,  known  as  the  Zorin-Bolz 
letters,  with  the  newly  created  East  German  gov- 
ernment, in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  all  access 
rights  to  Berlin  dealing  with  the  civilian  popula- 
tion were  put  in  the  hands  of  the  East  German 
government.  Those  dealing  with  access  rights  of 
the  garrisons  of  the  three  Allied  Powers  in  West 
Berlin  were  reserved  to  the  Russians  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  which  they  had  with  the 
Allies. 

Today,  if  the  Russian  Government  wanted  to 
turn  over  to  the  East  German  government  the 
access  rights  that  we  now  enjoy,  they  could  do  so 
by  the  plain  cancellation  of  that  Zorin  letter.  So 
that  the  peace  treaty,  as  such,  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  that  particular  act. 

I  think  that  in  talking  of  a  separate  peace  treaty 
the  Russians  hope  that  they  can  get  other  nations 
outside  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  recognize  the  East 
German  government  at  the  same  time  that  they 
make  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Harriman  has  suggested 
that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  visit  the  United  States  to  rid  himself 
of  misconceptions.  Do  you  think  this  would  be 
a  good  idea? 

A.  It  is  certainly  worth  thinking  about, 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  could  use  only  one 
word  to  describe  your  feelings  as  you  head  back 
toward  Geneva,  what  would  that  one  word  be? 

A.  It  might  be  unprintable.     (Laughter.) 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  had  two  Soviet 
visitors  this  year — Mr.  Mikoyan  and  Mr.  Kozlov. 
Do  you  think  those  visits  have  contributed  to  bet- 
ter understanding  and  a  lessening  of  tensions  be- 
tween our  two  countries? 

A.  It  is  very  hard  to  know  how  to  gage  them. 
On   the  whole,  I  would   think  that  they  were 

n    "fill. 

Q.  Mr.  Seoretary,  with  respect  to  the  situation 
around  Taiwan,  there  was  some  talk  after  the 


tense  situation  last  year  of  thinning  out  the  Amer- 
ican forces  and  the  American  commitment,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  Matsu  and  Quemoy.  Can 
you  tell  us  what  our  policy  on  that  is  today? 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  agree  with 
the  premise  there.  You  say  the  "American  com- 
mitments on  Matsu  and  Quemoy"?  As  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  no  American  commitments  on 
those  islands.  There  has  never  been  more  than  a 
very  small  number  of  observers.  We  have  never 
had  troops  on  those  two  islands. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  American  commitment 
to  defend  those  islands. 

A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  commitment 
that  we  have — and  I  am  speaking  now  from  a 
legalistic  or  moral  point  of  view — has  remained 
unchanged.  The  thinning  out  of  the  troops  on 
Quemoy,  particularly,  is  something  that  was 
under  discussion.  Just  what  the  figures  are  now, 
I  couldn't  tell  you,  but  I  understand  that  there 
has  been  some  thinning  out. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  intend  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Berlin  in  the  near  future? 

A.  Yes.  I  am  hoping  to  go  to  Berlin  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  in  Geneva.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  will  be  welcome  there,  but  I  have 
talked  to  Mayor  Brandt  about  it  and  I  have  told 
him  that  I  wanted  very  much  to  come  to  Berlin, 
just  to  pay  him  a  courtesy  call.  And  I  have  agreed 
to  do  it  just  as  soon  as  I  can — just  as  soon  as  the 
conference  is  over. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  you  think  you  might  not  be 
welcome  in  Berlin? 

A.  Well,  perhaps  Berlin  might  be  unhappy  as 
a  result  [of  failure]  of  the  conference.  I  am 
hoping  very  much  that  that  will  not  be  the  case. 
Perhaps  I  was  talking  a  little  facetiously. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  people  in  Italy  are 
thinking  that  the  Segni  government  has  not  been 
consulted  enough  on  the  shaping  of  Western  pol- 
icy toward  the  Soviets,  despite  the  recent  contri- 
bution of  Italy  for  a  reinforced  NATO  alliance. 
Have  you  any  comment  on  that? 

A.  No,  except  to  say  this :  that  insofar  as  Italy 
is  concerned,  we  have  been  consulting  with  Italy 
at  every  turn  as  far  as  I  know.  I  took  a  special 
trip  to  Rome  and  met  with  the  President,  and  with 
Prime  Minister  Segni  and  Foreign  Minister  Pella. 
The  Italian  Government  has  a  man  of  ambassa- 
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doria]  rank  in  Geneva  with  whom  we  were  in 
touch  all  (he  time.  Certainly  our  consultations 
have  been  of  the  very  closest,  and  I  understand 
that  I  am  to  meet  Mr.  Pella  on  Sunday  in 
Geneva— this  coming  Sunday— for  consultation 
again. 

<>.  Me.  Secretary,  one  of  the  points  in  both  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Berlin  proposals  is  the 
creation  of  some  kind  of  all-German  group.  The 
Russians  insist  on  parity.  We  have  proposed  a 
25-10  rath,  I  believe.  Is  this  nonparity  posture 
of  the  West  an  absolute  position? 

A.  Well,  the  numbers  that  make  up  the  group 
I  don't  feel  is  an  item  of  too  great  importance. 
In  the  proposal  that  we  made  in  the  Western 
peace  plan6  for  a  so-called  all-German  commit- 
tee, we  used  that  proportion.  But  we  said  that 
all  decisions  of  the  group  should  be  made  by  a 
three-quarters  vote.  So  that,  in  effect,  either  side 
had  a  veto  on  the  other.  If  agreement  had  to  be 
reached,  the  numbers  on  each  side  are  not  of  pri- 
mary importance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  increasing  talk 
in  some  quarters  that  a  limited  nuclear  war  may 
be  ine vitable.     What  is  your  view? 

A.  A  "limited  nuclear  war"  ? 

Q.  That  a  limited  nuclear  war  may  be  in- 
evitable. 

A.  Well,  I  had  never  thought  of  a  "limited 
nuclear  war"  in  just  those  terms  before.  I  cer- 
tainly don't  see  why  it  is  inevitable.  I  would 
hope  a  "limited"  war  would  not  be  a  "nuclear 
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war. 

Value  of  Geneva  Talks 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  find  your  6  weeks  in 
Geneva  a  waste  of  time,  or,  if  not,  what  fruitful 
elements  did  you  find  in  it? 

A.  Well,  speaking  entirely  personally,  I  found 
them  of  very  real  value  because  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  Selwyn  Lloyd  and 
Couve  de  Murville  and  Dr.  von  Brentano  ex- 
tremely well  as  individuals,  and  I  think  that  that 
is  a  very  helpful  thing  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  my  job. 

"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  1, 1959,  p.  779. 
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I  also  learned  something  about  Russian  nego- 
tiations,  and  I  think  that  is  useful.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  specifics  of  our  discussions,  I 
think  it  was  at  least  useful  to  get  our  positions 
fairly  clearly  outlined,  so  that  when  we  start  off 
this  coming  week  we  U  least  won't  have  to  go  over 
all  the  same  ground  that  we  went  over  those  6 
weeks. 

_  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  find  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  using  Geneva  mainly  for  propaganda 

purposes? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  On  occasion,  they 
do.  But  the  greater  number  of  meetings  that  we 
had  there  were  so-called  "private"  meetings— not 
the  plenary  sessions— at  one  villa  or  another. 
And  they  were  very  scrupulous  from  the  point  of 
view  of  not  putting  out  any  press  releases  as  a 
result  of  the  "private"  conversation.  And  after 
each  one  of  the  meetings  we  would  discuss  what 
might  be  put  out  or  what  shouldn't  be  put  out, 
and  they  didn't  use  those  meetings  for  propaganda 
to  the  extent  that  we  thought  that  they  might. 

Q.  Well,  then,  would  you  conclude  that  they 
are  trying  seriously  to  find  a  solution  to  Berlin? 

A.  One  day  I  think  that,  and  the  next  day  I 
think  "no,"  so— I  think  that  they  are  trying  to 
find  an  answer. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  reports  that 
some  in  the  State  Department  were  not  too  happy 
about  the  defeat  of  the  Ftdbright  proposal  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  Were  you  happy  about 
the  defeat  of  these  proposals? 

A.  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way :  What  I  liked 
about  the  Fulbright  proposal — what  I  have  always 
hoped  could  be  done  in  connection  with  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  was  to  secure  a  long-term 
commitment.  On  the  question  of  the  annual  fi- 
nancing of  that  commitment,  that  was  a  matter 
where  there  might  have  been  differences  of  opin- 
ion. But  what  I  am  really  sorry  about  is  that 
we  didn't  get  the  long-term  commitment. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  two  Americans  were  killed 
yesterday  in  South  Viet-Nam  by  what  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Communist  terrorist  attack.  What 
intimation  do  we  have  about  this  threat  of  Com- 
munist influence  in  South  Viet-Nam? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  one  can  relate  that 
directly  to  the  spread  of  communism  in  South 
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Viet-Nam.  There  have  been  terrorist  organiza- 
tions operating  in  that  country,  as  you  know,  for 
some  time. 

This  is  the  third  serious  incident  in  which 
bombs  have  been  used  and  unprovoked  attacks  on 
the  members  of  the  Government,  or  ourselves  and 
the  USIA,  and  on  the  military  force.  It  is  a  very 
unfortunate  incident.  Of  course,  President  Diem 
has  apologized  very  profusely  for  it.  Every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  round  up  the  terrorist  group 
and  we  have  entered  into  a  comparatively  recent 
commitment  for  the  development  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  constabulary  police  force  and  its  arming, 
which  may  be  very  helpful  in  keeping  that  type 
of  operation  under  control. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Vice  President  Nixon  is  due 
to  visit  Russia  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Do  you 
think  it  would  he  useful  if  he  discussed  some  of 
our  international  problems  with  Premier  Khru- 
shchev and  other  Soviet  o-fficials? 

A.  I  know  that  Vice  President  Nixon  is  not 
going  over  to  negotiate  anything.  If  he  is,  of 
course,  asked  his  views  on  any  of  our  problems, 
he  is  very  articulate,  very  well  informed,  and  I 
think  it  is  always  useful  to  have  a  high  official  of 
the  Government  able  to  discuss  them  if  the  Prus- 
sians want  to  enter  into  any  discussions.  But 
by  that  I  do  not  imply  that  he  has  any  inten- 
tion of  negotiating  or  that  that  is  the  purpose  of 
his  mission. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Secretary  Herter  Leaves  for  Geneva 
To  Resume  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting 

VISIT  TO  OTTAWA 

Press  release  494  dated  July  8 

Secretary  Herter  will  stop  for  a  few  hours  in 
Ottawa  en  route  to  Geneva  for  informal  talks  with 
1  he  Prime  Minister,  the  Minister  for  External  Af- 
fairs, and  other  officials  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Herter  and  a  staff  which  will  continue  on  with 
him  to  Geneva,  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at  the  Ot- 
tawa airport  on  July  11.  The  party  will  enplane 
that  same  day  for  Geneva. 


DEPARTURE  STATEMENT 


Press  release  506  dated  July  11 


I  leave  for  Geneva  for  the  Foreign  Ministers 
Conference,  which  resumes  after  3  weeks'  recess.2 

My  colleagues  of  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom and  I  will  strive,  as  we  did  before,  to  reach 
a  reasonable  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  problems  of  Germany  and  Berlin.  We  go  to 
Geneva  resolved,  as  before,  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  and  equally  determined  to  maintain  our  obli- 
gations to  the  more  than  2  million  free  people  of 
West  Berlin. 

Before  I  left  for  the  first  series  of  discussions  in 
Geneva  I  said  I  had  no  great  expectations  for 
success.  Negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
quire infinite  patience  and  long  labor.  That  re- 
mains my  view  as  we  approach  the  second  series 
of  discussions. 

I  am  confident  that  the  same  close  unity  among 
the  Western  allies  which  brightened  our  work  at 
Geneva  will  again  prevail. 

En  route  to  Geneva  I  shall  stop  at  Ottawa  for 
conversations  with  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Diefenbaker,  and  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  Green.  In  the  difficult 
period  ahead  the  continuing  close  understanding 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  on  the  basic 
issues  involved  will  be  invaluable. 


Significance  of  Fourth  of  July 

Message  of  President  Eisenhower 3 

My  fellow  Americans:  183  years  ago  a  dra- 
matic event  took  place  in  our  country — the  proc- 
lamation of  our  independence  and  the  establish- 
ment of  our  Nation.  Today  I  speak  to  each  of 
you — American  citizens  abroad — first,  to  convey 
the  greetings  of  all  of  us  at  home  on  this  special 
occasion;  and  second,  to  acknowledge  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  your  important  role  as  our  repre- 
sentatives to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


JMade  at  Washington  National  Airport  on  July  11. 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  6,  1959,  p.  3. 

3  Recorded  for  broadcast  to  Americans  overseas  on  July 
4  via  the  facilities  of  the  worldwide  English  service  of 
the  Voice  of  America  (White  House  press  release  dated 
July  3). 
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Approximately  two  and  a  half  million  of  you 
are  outside  the  United  States  today,  all  guests  in 
foreign  lands.  Whether  you  are  overseas  in  an 
official  capacity,  serving  at  one  of  our  diplomatic 
missions  or  consular  posts;  or  in  uniform,  helping 
to  secure  the  common  defense  of  freedom;  or 
studying  or  teaching  at  a  foreign  school ;  or  con- 
tributing knowledge  to  help  improve  the  health 
or  productivity  of  one  of  the  world's  newly  de- 
veloping lands;  or  working  as  a  correspondent  of 
our  free  press;  or  engaged  in  commerce;  or  travel- 
ing as  a  visitor  to  enhance  your  understanding  of 
our  neighbors  on  earth— you  are,  in  foreign  eyes, 
guests  of  those  nations  in  which  you  reside.  I 
trust  that  your  hosts  may  ever  consider  you  wel- 
come representatives  of  the  United  States  and  of 
everything  we  cherish. 

On  this  national  holiday,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  talk  to  you  directly  about  what  you  rep- 
resent. 

First  of  all,  the  significance  of  July  fourth. 
This  date  annually  commemorates  and  renews  our 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  of  gov- 
ernment elected  by  the  people,  of  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all. 

These  are  not  static  principles.  What  began  in 
1776  was  a  continuing,  dynamic  experiment.  Let 
us  look  at  the  United  States  today  to  see  what  we 
have  accomplished  since  1776  in  carrying  out  the 
American  experiment.  In  these  183  years  we  have 
developed  an  industrialized  society  while  main- 
taining our  personal  freedoms.  Despite  the  pre- 
dictions of  Karl  Marx,  our  economy  has  devel- 
oped swiftly  through  unprecedented  teamwork  on 
the  part  of  those  who  toil  and  those  who  invest 
and  manage.  During  this  development  the  work- 
ing man  has  obtained  an  increasingly  larger  share 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  We  live  under  the  rule 
of  law,  which  jealously  guards  our  freedom  from 
illegal  restraint.  It  guarantees  our  freedom  of 
information,  our  freedom  of  movement. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  all  of  these  achievements 
exist  constantly  or  uniformly  throughout  our  land. 
The  goals  for  which  America  strives  are  not  al- 
ways easy  of  attainment.  But  we  have  an  abid- 
ing determination  to  reach  those  goals  without 
sacrifice  of  principle  and  to  further  the  cause  of 
freedom  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  have  grown  in  the  realization  of  interde- 
pendence among  nations  as  well  as  among  indi- 
viduals. 
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We  helped  establish  and  steadfastly  support  the 
United  Nations  in  applying  the  concept  of  col- 
lective security  to  preserve  freedom  and  integrity. 

We  felt  it  our  duty  to  extend  help  to  those  who 
need  and  desire  it.  In  the  forms  of  economic, 
scientific,  technological,  and  defense  assistance,  we 
try  to  help  other  peoples  realize  their  legitimate 
aspirations. 

Our  major  goal  is  the  achievement  of  a  lasting 
peace  with  justice. 

This,  then,  is  what  you  represent  abroad.  You 
can  be  proud  of  the  American  experiment — dy- 
namic, vital,  constructive,  hopeful.  I  ask  you  to 
tell  that  story.  But  let  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  is  traditional  with  us  not  to  impose 
ideas  on  other  peoples.  And  in  those  countries 
engaged  in  social  experiments  of  their  own,  let 
them  know  that  we  wish  them  well  in  their  efforts 
toward  the  peaceful  enhancement  of  the  individ- 
ual. Give  our  encouragement  to  all  nations  to 
solve  their  problems  in  their  own  way,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  traditions— as  we  do  our- 
selves. If  my  message  to  you  on  this  Fourth  of 
July  could  be  put  into  one  sentence,  it  would  be 
this: 

State  the  facts  of  freedom  and  trust  in  God,  as 
we  have  ever  done.  Thus,  we  know  that  truth 
will  triumph. 

God  bless  you  all. 


Export- Import    Bank 
Visits    Argentina 


Director 


Press  release  495  dated  July  8 

The  U.S.  Government  has  followed  with  sympa- 
thy and  interest  the  efforts  of  President  Arturo 
Frondizi  and  the  Argentine  Government  to  over- 
come current  economic  problems  and  thus  to  as- 
sure fuller  development  of  that  nation's  resources 
with  the  aid  of  the  $329-million  credit  line  an- 
nounced last  December.1 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  which  participated 
in  that  credit,  announced  on  July  8  that  one  of  its 
directors,  Vance  Brand,  will  arrive  at  Buenos 
Aires  on  July  20.  In  representation  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  Mr.  Brand  will  discuss 
with  the  President  and  his  economic  ministers  the 
progress  of  the  Argentine  economic  program  and 
the  use  of  the  credits  previously  agreed  upon. 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19, 1959,  p.  105. 
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American  Foreign  Policy  in  the  Middle  East 


by  Robert  McClintock 
Ambassador  to  Lebanon 1 


The  United  States  did  not  have  much  interest 
in  the  Middle  East  until  after  the  First  World 
War  so  far  as  foreign  policy  was  concerned. 
However,  there  was  always  great  public  interest 
in  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  and  there  was 
considerable  American  missionary  activity  which 
came  to  useful  fruition  in  the  educational  field  in 
such  universities  as  Robert  College  at  Istanbul 
and  the  American  University  at  Beirut.  Also,  in 
the  mid-19th  century  the  American  Navy  charted 
the  Dead  Sea  and  brought  back  to  Texas  and 
Arizona  a  number  of  camels  in  the  hope  that  these 
animals  of  the  Arab  desert  would  prove  economi- 
cally useful  in  the  Great  American  Desert. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  when  the 
victorious  powers  were  disputing  among  them- 
selves over  the  breakup  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
President  Wilson  dispatched  the  King-Crane 
Commission  in  1919,  which  recommended  an 
American  mandate  for  the  Near  East,  and  in 
general  it  appeared  that  the  people  in  the  area 
would  have  welcomed  such  a  mandate.  However, 
the  United  States  did  not  assume  this  responsibil- 
ity, and,  in  fact,  its  interest  in  the  Middle  East 
remained  quiescent  until  the  Second  World  War. 

However,  as  the  United  States  emerged  as  the 
strongest  power  of  the  free  world,  with  all  the 
strategic  responsibilities  which  this  role  entailed, 
it  could  no  longer  ignore  the  strategic  significance 
of  the  Middle  East.  No  other  region  on  earth 
possesses  a  tricontinental  position,  linking,  as  it 
does,  Europe  with  Asia  and  Africa. 

Because  of  its  tricontinental  position,  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  throughout  the  centuries  of  its  his- 
tory been  a  region  of  transit.   Thus,  from  the  days 


1  Address  made  before  the  Lebanese  Political  Science 
S  *-i<'ty  at  Beirut  on  June  2. 
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of  Phoenicia  to  the  present  time  the  Middle  East 
has  been  a  region  of  caravan  routes  or  of  seaborne 
commerce.  It  has  been  a  great  isthmus  for  the 
trade  between  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 
Likewise,  the  Middle  East  has  been  a  transit  area 
for  people  not  only  moving  in  trade  but  as  pil- 
grims to  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem  and  Mecca. 
It  has  been  a  transit  area  for  innumerable  armies 
from  the  time  of  the  Hittites,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  Persians  to  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
Turks,  and  the  armies  of  the  Western  Powers. 
We  who  live  in  Lebanon  have  seen  the  insignia 
of  these  armies  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  Dog 
River.  Only  one  foreign  army  never  put  its  name 
there.  This  was  the  American  force  which  landed 
in  Lebanon  last  year  and  left  voluntarily  without 
causing  a  casualty. 

Not  only  was  the  Middle  East  of  importance  to 
the  United  States  for  its  strategic  position,  but 
likewise,  with  the  advent  of  oil  as  the  principal 
source  of  energy  in  an  industrial  age,  the  Middle 
East  took  on  a  new  importance  as  the  greatest 
reservoir  of  hydrocarbon  energy  on  the  globe. 

Therefore,  because  of  its  strategic  situation,  its 
natural  resources,  and  its  human  resources  in  the 
Arab  race  and  culture,  it  became  important  in 
American  foreign  policy  to  assist  the  countries  of 
the  area  to  remain  free,  to  prevent  encroachment 
on  their  sovereignties,  and  to  maintain  the  tradi- 
tional transit  of  people  and  things  across  the  tri- 
continental  position. 

Third-Party  Problems 

It  is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to  discuss  a 
variety  of  "third-party  problems"  which  have 
engaged  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  United 
States  but  which  are  peripheral  to  the  main  lines 
of  our  foreign  policy.     There  have  been  many 
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problems  of  the  Middle  East  in  which  the  United 
States  has  become  involved,  not  from  its  own  in- 
terest but  because  these  problems  concerned  the 
friends  of  the  United  States  in  one  way  or  another. 
Such  problems  include  those  of  the  negotiations 
which  gave  rise  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
forces  from  the  Suez  Zone;  the  emergence  of 
new  nations  through  negotiations  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  Sudan ;  the  problem  of  Cyprus, 
which  has  now  happily  been  resolved  by  the  states- 
manship of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain; 
and  the  problem  of  Israel. 

Here  it  might  be  said,  in  passing,  that  in  1955 
our  great  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles, 
whose  funeral  took  place  last  week,  made  some 
concrete  and  friendly  proposals  for  a  resolving 
of  a  great  Middle  Eastern  problem  but  that  thus 
far  these  proposals  have  evoked  no  response  either 
in  Israel  or  among  the  Arab  states.  Mr.  Dulles 
in  1955  offered  American  assistance  in  alleviating 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  900,000  refugees  who 
formerly  lived  in  the  territory  that  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Israel ;  he  offered  American  assistance  in 
seeking  to  prevent  attack  across  the  frontiers  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors;  he  offered 
American  assistance  in  fixing  those  frontiers.2 
However,  as  I  have  indicated,  no  nation  of  the 
Near  East  accepted  these  suggestions  and  offer  of 
assistance  of  the  United  States. 

Most  Nations  in  Middle  East  Are  New 

In  pursuance  of  the  United  States  policy  to  help 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  maintain  their 
freedom,  it  is  worth  noting  that  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East  are  new.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  Iraq,  Yemen,  Egypt,  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  all  the  nations  of  the  Arab  world 
achieved  sovereignty  after  World  War  II.  In 
these  new  states  one  can  discern  the  truth  of  Lord 
Attlee's  observation  that  when  new  nations  are 
born  there  is  an  immense  release  of  political  en- 
ergy. New  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
where, which  had  strived  for  many  years  to  cast 
off  the  previous  servitude  of  colonialism,  have 
now  won  their  struggle,  but  there  is  still  a  vast 
release  of  political  energy  which  they  now  seek 
to  channel  in  new  and  constructive  directions. 

'For  an  address  by  Mr.  Dulles  before  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Aug.  26,  1955, 
see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  5,  1955,  p.  378. 


The  United  States,  which  also  was  once  a  new 
nation  emerged  from  previous  colonial  status,  has 
a  particular  sympathy  for,  and  respect  of,  the 
new  nations.  As  President  Eisenhower  said  last 
year  in  addressing  the  third  emergency  special 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,3 

...  the  United  States  respects  the  right  of  every  Arab 
nation  of  the  Near  East  to  live  in  freedom  without  domi- 
nation from  any  source,  far  or  near. 

What  are  the  U.S.  policies  in  the  Near  East 
seeking  to  aid  the  new  nations  (or,  for  that  matter, 
the  old)  to  remain  free? 

Systems  of  Collective  Security 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  believes  in 
and  relies  on  systems  of  collective  security.  The 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  collective  security,  both  in  action  by 
the  Security  Council  under  chapters  VI  and  VII, 
or  in  systems  of  regional  collective  security  au- 
thorized by  the  charter,  or  through  collective 
action  by  the  General  Assembly,  as  instanced  by 
the  so-called  "Arab  resolution"  passed  by  the 
special  session  last  summer.4 

The  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the  Bagh- 
dad Pact,  nor  at  the  present  time  is  any  Arab 
state  a  member  of  that  alliance.  However,  the 
United  States  supports  the  Baghdad  Pact,  a 
purely  defensive  collective-security  arrangement 
which  has  protected  its  members  against  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggression.  Also,  in  the  same  spirit 
of  collective  security,  the  United  States  has  re- 
cently entered  into  bilateral  defense  arrangements 
with  the  three  Middle  Eastern  members  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Iran.5 

As  for  other  instruments  of  collective  security 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States  respects  such 
indigenous  collective-security  arrangements  as  the 
Arab  League.  The  United  States,  in  particular, 
respects  the  natural  desire  of  the  Arab  nations 
for  unity  within  the  area.  As  Secretary  Dulles 
said  at  his  news  conference  of  July  31  last  year,6 

.  .  .  there  is  no  opposition  that  I  know  of  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  Arab  nationalism.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  reasons  why  there  should  be  greater  unity 
among  the  Arab  nations.    The  United  States  encourages 

3  Ibid.,  Sept.  1,  1958,  p.  337. 

4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  15, 1958,  p.  411. 
6  Ibid.,  Mar.  23,  1959,  p.  416. 

"  Ibid.,  Aug.  18,  1958,  p.  265. 
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that.  We  were  among  the  early  nations  to  recognize  the 
U.A.R.  when  it  was  formed.  Some  of  our  friends  held 
back.  We  did  not.  .  .  .  There  is  no  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  an  increased  Arab  unity 
which  expresses,  and  gives  an  opportunity  to,  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Arab  peoples. 

Eisenhower  Doctrine 

In  addition  to  arrangements  for  collective  se- 
curity, the  policy  of  the  United  States  compre- 
hends the  possibility  of  either  elective  or  bilateral 
means  to  assist  the  nations  of  the  Near  East  to 
remain  free.  Here  let  me  say  a  word  about  one 
of  the  most  misunderstood,  misquoted,  and  mis- 
named policies  of  the  United  States,  which  is  de- 
scribed under  the  unofficial  title  of  the  "Eisen- 
hower Doctrine." 

In  the  first  place,  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
American  Congress  concerning  the  Middle  East 7 
was  a  purely  unilateral  statement  of  an  American 
intent  to  come,  if  requested,  to  the  assistance  of 
Near  Eastern  countries  should  their  independence 
be  endangered  by  aggression  from  any  country 
controlled  by  international  communism.  This 
was  a  statement  of  policy  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  It  was  not  an  international  pact, 
not  a  bilateral  agreement  with  any  state. 
However,  since  the  purpose  of  the  so-called 
Eisenhower  Doctrine  was  to  help  free  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  to  resist  Communist  aggression, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  Communist  propaganda 
sought,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success, 
to  twist  its  meaning  in  the  popular  imagination. 
It  would  be  our  hope  that,  in  view  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  which 
have  shown  the  true  face  of  the  Communist  peril, 
there  will  be  a  greater  realization  that  the  policy 
enunciated  by  the  U.S.  Congress  is  a  sound  one 
which  can  be  availed  of  by  free  nations  who  desire 
help  to  remain  free. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  United 
States  has  acted  in  the  Middle  East  to  help  free 
countries  remain  free.  As  President  Eisenhower 
said  to  the  General  Assembly  on  August  13  last 
year: 

I  recall  the  moments  of  clear  danger  we  have  faced 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War — Iran,  Greece 
nnd  Turkey,  the  Berlin  blockade,  Korea,  the  Straits  of 
Taiwan. 


A  common  principle  guided  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  all  of  these  occasions.  That  principle  was  that 
aggression,  direct  or  indirect,  must  be  checked  before  it 
gathered  sufficient  momentum  to  destroy  us  all — aggressor 
and  defender  alike. 

It  was  this  principle  that  was  applied  once  again  when 
the  urgent  appeals  of  the  Governments  of  Lebanon  and 
Jordan  were  answered. 

Furthermore,  the  President,  in  placing  the 
American  action  in  responding  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Lebanese  Government  within  its  proper 
framework  of  action  under  the  United  Nations 
"Peace  Through  Deeds"  resolution  of  1950,8  pro- 
posed a  concrete  plan  for  insuring  peace  and  prog- 
ress in  the  Middle  East.  He  addressed  himself 
not  only  to  the  danger  of  indirect  aggression  but 
to  the  long-range  problems  imposed  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  by  shortage  of  water,  by  disease,  and  by 
lack  of  economic  development.  Thus,  he  pro- 
posed a  United  Nations  Peace  Force  to  help  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  nations  in  the  Near  East;  a 
regional  economic  development  plan  to  assist  and 
accelerate  improvement  in  the  living  standards  of 
people  in  the  Arab  nations;  and  steps  to  avoid  a 
new  arms  race  spiral  in  the  area.  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign  that,  on  the  second  of  President  Eisenhowers 
proposals,  for  an  Arab  development  institution, 
Lebanon  recently  led  the  way  in  the  Council  of 
the  Arab  League  in  proposing  an  Arab  Develop- 
ment Fund  to  be  derived  from  oil  revenues. 

Respect  for  Policies  of  Nonaiinement 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  that  American  policy 
toward  the  Near  East  of  seeking  to  help  free 
countries  remain  free  has  included  systems  of  col- 
lective security  and  systems  of  straight  bilateral 
aid  from  the  United  States  to  countries  who  feel 
their  independence  and  integrity  are  in  jeopardy. 
However,  there  is  a  third  American  policy  which 
is  applicable  toward  the  overall  objective  of  help- 
ing free  nations  remain  free.  This  is  respect  for 
policies  of  nonaiinement. 

Many  of  the  new  nations  created  since  World 
War  II  have  felt  that  the  best  foreign  policy  for 
them  to  adopt  is  to  remain  neutral  in  wars,  cold 
or  hot.  The  United  States,  under  similar  circum- 
stances when  it  was  a  new  nation,  adopted  a  sim- 
ilar policy.  The  United  States  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  George  Washington  to  stay  out  of 
"entangling  alliances,"  the  advice  of  Jefferson  to 


7  For  IM&.,  Mar.  28,  10.77,  p.  481. 
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stay  out  of  the  "broils  of  Europe,"  and  the  advice 
of  Monroe,  as  expressed  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
to  keep  the  "broils  of  Europe"  out  of  the  New 
World.    The  United  States  contributed  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  nation  to  the  international 
law  of  neutrality.    So  recently  as  1  month  ago, 
on  the  4th  of  May,  at  the  opening  of  a  conference 
in   Washington   called   "India   and  the   United 
States,  1959,"  Vice  President  Nixon  said  that  the 
purpose  of  U.S.  aid  "is  not  to  make  any  country 
dependent  on  us  but  to  allow  all  countries  to  be 
independent  of  us  and  of  any  foreign  domination." 
American  respect  for  policies  of  nonalinement 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  if  neutral  countries  re- 
main really  neutral  they  will  be  able  to  resist  the 
encroachment  of  international  communism  or  any 
other  "ism"  that  threatens  their  independence.    It 
is  interesting  that  the  aim  of  this  policy  of  respect 
for  nonalinement  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
much    misunderstood    and    maligned    so-called 
Eisenhower  Doctrine,  which  is  to  help  free  coun- 
tries to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  international 
communism.    If  the  neutral  new  countries  suc- 
ceed in  maintaining  an  absolute  neutrality,  com- 
munism will  be  barred.     The  need,  however,  is  for 
policies  of  "positive  neutrality"  to  be  positively 
neutral. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East  is  simple, 
straightforward,  and  constructive.  In  one  sen- 
tence it  can  be  defined  by  saying  that,  in  the  vi- 
tally strategic  tricontinental  bridge  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  home  of  three  world  religions,  the 
center  of  Arabic  race  and  culture,  and  the  site  of 
the  world's  largest  reserve  of  oil,  the  United  States 
seeks  to  maintain  freedom  of  transit,  religion,  and 
commerce  within  the  framework  of  peace,  and  to 
assure  the  freedom  of  the  Middle  Eastern  nations. 


Burma  Designates  U  On  Sein 
Ambassador  to  Washington 

Press  release  499  dated  July  9 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  informed  that 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma  has 
designated  U  On  Sein,  former  Burmese  Ambassa- 
dor to  Pakistan,  as  the  next  Burmese  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States.  He  will  succeed  U  Win, 
who  has  been  Burmese  Ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton since  December  1955. 

July  27,   1959 
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U.S.  Aid  Offered  to  Burma 

Press  release  486  dated  July  6 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  6 
that,  pursuant  to  a  request  of  the  Burmese  Gov- 
ernment, the  United  States  has  offered  to  provide 
substantial  economic  assistance  to  two  major  de- 
velopment projects  in  Burma.  These  projects  in- 
volve the  construction  of  a  modern  highway  con- 
necting Eangoon  with  central  Burma  and  of  mod- 
ern dormitory-classroom  facilities  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rangoon. 

Diplomatic  notes  were  exchanged  at  Rangoon 
on  June  24  between  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Burma,  Walter  P.  McConaughy,  and  Burmese 
Foreign  Minister  U  Chan  Tun  Aung,  providing 
for  the  use  of  up  to  $1  million  of  U.S.  economic 
assistance  funds  to  finance  feasibility,  engineer- 
ing, and  other  studies  for  these  two  projects.  It 
is  anticipated  that  most  of  these  studies  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

^  The  Burmese  Government  has  also  been  in- 
formed that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  make 
available  over  the  next  4  years  up  to  $30  million 
in  economic  assistance  toward  the  foreign  ex- 
change costs  of  these  projects.  This  would  be 
subject  to  mutual  agreement  on  details,  compli- 
ance with  applicable  U.S.  legislation,  and  appro- 
priation of  funds  by  the  Congress.  On  its  part, 
the  Burmese  Government  would  cover,  from  loans 
or  other  sources,  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  the 
projects,  in  excess  of  this  U.S.  contribution.  The 
Burmese  Government  will  also  cover  local  cur- 
rency costs  of  the  projects.  The  United  States 
is  prepared  to  assist  in  financing  a  portion  of  these 
local  currency  costs  by  providing  the  equivalent  of 
$6  million  in  Burmese  currency  derived  from  sales 
to  Burma  under  the  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities program  (Public  Law  480). 

The  Department  stated  that  this  assistance  is 
intended  as  a  token  of  friendship  toward  the 
people  of  Burma  to  assist  the  development  of 
Burma's  economic  and  human  resources.  A  mod- 
ern highway  serving  the  interior  of  Burma  will 
stimulate  further  economic  development,  while  the 
new  facilities  at  the  University  of  Rangoon  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  improvement  of 
higher  education  for  the  young  people  of  Burma. 
The  Burmese  Government  has  indicated  that  it 
considers  these  projects  exceptionally  important 
to  the  future  of  Burma. 
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U.S.  Files  Application  Instituting  Proceedings  Against  U.S.S.R. 
for  Destruction  of  B-29  Over  Hokkaido  in  1954 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  491  dated  July  7 

On  July  7  Philip  Young,  U.S.  Ambassador  at 
The  Hague,  filed  an  application  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment instituting  proceedings  before  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  against  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment for  damages  in  the  amount  of  $756,604.09. 
The  suit  is  the  result  of  the  destruction  by  Soviet 
fighter  aircraft  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  B-29  aircraft 
on  November  7,  1954,  over  Hokkaido,  Japan. 
This  marks  the  end  of  diplomatic  negotiations 
which  have  been  conducted  in  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain satisfaction  from  the  Soviet  Government  for 
an  act  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  human  life 
and  also  of  a  plane.1 

The  present  proceedings  are  being  instituted 
after  the  Soviet  Government  had  been  requested  to 
join  the  U.S.  Government  in  submitting  this  case 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  last 
such  request  was  made  on  June  19, 1958.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  received  a  negative  reply  to  this 
note  but  still  hopes  that  the  Soviet  Government 
will  ultimately  accede  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court. 

The  present  proceedings  have  been  instituted  in 
accordance  with  the  well-established  U.S.  policy 
of  resolving  such  disputes,  whether  of  fact  or  of 
law,  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The 
Court  is  the  judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
for  this  purpose  and  is  the  appropriate  interna- 
tional body  before  which  such  cases  can  be  heard 
and  decided. 

The  facts,  as  described  in  prior  Department 
press  releases  and  in  the  notes  annexed  to  the  ap- 
plication are,  in  brief,  as  follows:  A  B-29  aircraft 
was  engaged  in  a  routine  flight  near  and  over 
tli",  NVmiiro  Peninsula  of  Hokkaido,  Japan,  on 
November  7,  1964,  when  it  was  at  lacked  by  several 
fighter  aircraft  from  the  Soviet-occupied  islands 


to  the  east  of  that  part  of  Japan.  Although  the 
B-29  turned  closer  into  Japanese  territorial  air- 
space in  an  attempt  to  escape,  the  Soviet  aircraft 
continued  their  attacks.  The  plane  began  to  burn, 
and  the  crew  bailed  out  over  the  mainland  of 
Hokkaido.  In  the  course  of  the  bailout  one  of  the 
crewmen  was  killed  and  others  injured.  The  air- 
craft was  wholly  destroyed.  Property  of  Jap- 
anese nationals  living  on  Hokkaido  was  also 
damaged. 

This  case  has  legal  principles  which  are,  in  part, 
similar  to  those  which  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
fused to  litigate  in  the  case  of  the  B-29  aircraft 
which  was  attacked  and  destroyed  off  the  Nemuro 
Peninsula  of  Hokkaido  on  October  7,  1952.2  In 
addition,  as  the  application  explains,  there  are 
other  principles  of  law  which  may  be  involved 
and  which  the  United  States  Government  seeks 
to  have  declared  and  applied  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  The  rules  of  international  flight 
of  aircraft,  whether  near  or,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, over  international  boundaries,  are  a  sub- 
ject which  the  United  States  has  always  sought  to 
determine  by  principles  of  international  law  and 
without  resort  to  force.  The  Soviet  Government 
and  other  governments  in  the  Soviet  bloc  have 
thus  far  resisted  such  determinations.  They  have 
continued  to  exert  force  and  to  assert  facts  in 
justification  of  their  conduct  which  they  have  been 
unable  and  unwilling  to  support  by  accepted  legal 
standards  before  appropriate  international  judi- 
cial institutions. 


TEXT    OF    APPLICATION    TO    INTERNATIONAL 
COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

June  8,  1959 
Sir:  1.  This  is  a  written   application,  in   accordance 
with  the  Statute  and  Rules  of  the  Court,  submitted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  institut- 


:  i Pot  background,  see  Buxletih  of  Nov.  29, 1954,  p.  811, 
and  .rniy  h,  1957,  p.  68. 


3  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  27,  1952,  p.  649;  Oct.  18, 
1954,  p.  579 ;  and  July  11,  1955,  p.  65. 
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Ing  proceedings  against  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  account  of  certain  wilful 
acts  committed  by  fighter  aircrafl  of  the  Union  of  Soyiel 
Bociallst  Republics,  These  fighters  at  lacked  and  de- 
stroyed a  United  States  Air  Force  B-29  airplane  engaged 
in  legitimate  and  peaceahle  flight  in  the  area  of  the 
Japanese  Island  of  Hokkaido  and  caused  thereby  the 
death  of  one  crew  member  of  the  B-29,  an  American 
national,  and  injury  to  the  remaining  members  of  the 
B-29  aircraft,  all  American  nationals.  This  incident 
occurred  on  November  7.  1954. 

The  subject  of  the  dispute  and  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  facts  and  grounds  upon  which  the  claim  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  is  based  are 
adequately  set  forth  in  a  note  delivered  to  the  Soviet 
Government  on  May  23,  1937.  A  copy  of  the  note  is 
attached  to  this  application  as  an  annex. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  asserted  various  conten- 
tions of  fact  and  law  with  reference  to  the  United  States 
Government's  claim  in  other  diplomatic  correspondence 
on  this  subject,  including  notes  attached  as  annexes  to 
this  application,  namely  the  notes  of  November  7,  1954 
and  December  11,  1954,  a  note  of  August  19,  1957,  in 
reply  to  the  United  States  Government's  note  of  May  23, 
1957,  and  a  note  of  March  4,  1959,  in  reply  to  the  United 
States  Government's  note  of  June  19, 1958,  copies  of  which 
are  also  attached  hereto  as  annexes. 

2.  The  United   States  Government   observes  that  the 
dispute  between  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
Soviet  Government  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  diplo- 
matic  correspondence  concerns   matters   of   the   nature 
specified  in  Article  36(2)   of  the  Statute  of  the  Court, 
including  subdivisions  (a)  through  (d).    As  will  be  seen 
from  the  annexes,  the  legal  dispute  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  the  Soviet  Government  involves  serious 
questions  of  international  law.    Some  of  these  questions 
were  also  involved  to  some  extent  in  the  case  of  the 
Aerial  Incident  of  October  7,  1952,  which  was  described 
in  the  application  filed  with  this  Court  on  June  2,  1955.3 
These  include  the  legality  in   international  law  of  the 
Soviet  claims  to  land,  waters  and  air  space  in  the  area 
of  the  Habomai  Islands  and  Shikotan,  and  to  Kunashiri 
and  Etorofu,  and  their  territorial  waters  and  air  space. 
The  incident  of  November  7,  1954  thus  represents  an 
aggravation  of  the  conduct  complained  of  by  the  United 
States  in  its  earlier  application  against  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment.    In  addition  there  are  involved  the  apparent 
Soviet  claims  to  treat  as  hostile  peaceable  aircraft  of  the 
United  States  over  international  waters  and  in  the  air 
e  in  the  Goyomai  Strait  and  leading  thereto,  as  well 
as  all  Soviet  claims  of  sovereignty  in  this  area.    In  that 
connection,   there  is  involved  the  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  other  governments  in  San  Francisco  on  September 
8,  1951.    There  are  also  involved  the  scope  and  applica- 
tion of  international  obligations  relating  to  the  intercep- 
tion by  military  aircraft,  together  with  other  issues  of 
fact  which   if  resolved  in  favor  of  the  United   States 
Government  would  demonstrate  breaches  of  international 


1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  11,  1955,  p.  65. 
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obligation  by  the  Soviet  Government;  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  reparations  to  be  made  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  the  United  States  Government  for  all  these 
breaches. 

The  United  States  Government,  filing  this  application 
with  the  Court,  has  submitted  to  the  Court's  jurisdiction 
for  the  purposes  of  this  case.  The  Soviet  Government 
appears  not  to  have  filed  any  declaration  with  the  Court 
thus  far.  It  was  invited  to  do  so  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  to  the  present  dispute  in  the  note  of 
June  19,  1958.  The  Soviet  Government  has  sent  a  nega- 
tive reply  thereto.  The  Soviet  Government  is,  however, 
qualified  to  submit  to  the  Court  in  this  matter  and  may, 
upon  notification  of  this  application  by  the  Registrar, 
in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  Court,  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  enable  the  Court's  jurisdiction  over  both 
parties  to  the  dispute  to  be  confirmed. 

The  United  States  Government  thus  founds  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Court  on  the  foregoing  considerations  and 
on  Article  36  (1)  of  the  Statute. 

3.  The  claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  briefly  that  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  November  7,  1954  caused 
fighter  aircraft  of  its  Air  Force  to  overfly  international 
air  space  and  the  territorial  air  space  of  J'apan  in  the 
area  of  Hokkaido  to  intercept,  attack  and  destroy  a 
United  States  Air  Force  B-29  airplane  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate and  peaceful  flight  within  Japan  and  the  interna- 
tional air  space  adjacent  thereto. 

The  United  States  Air  Force,  prior  to  and  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1954,  had  been  duly  authorized,  by  virtue  of  the 
Security  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
signed  September  8,  1951,  to  conduct  flights  by  military 
aircraft  over  Japanese  territory.     Pursuant  to  this  au- 
thority, on  the  morning  of  November  7,  1954,  a  United 
States  Air  Force  B-29,  bearing  serial  number  42-94000, 
and  with  the  identification  call  sign  "AF-^705,"  was  duly 
dispatched  with  instructions  to  fly  in  specified  areas  ex- 
clusively within  the  territorial  confines  of  the  Island  of 
Hokkaido  and  the  adjacent  international  air  space.     The 
aircraft's   crew   were  eleven  men,   all  members  of  the 
United   States  Air  Force  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States.     The  B-29  had  flown  along  the  southeast  end 
of  Hokkaido  and  had  reached  a  point  south  of  the  town 
of  Nemuro.     The  pilot  then  made  a  turn  with  the  purpose 
of  flying  back  along  a  parallel  of  latitude  approximately 
43  degrees,  18  minutes  north,  running  through  the  island 
of  Tomoshiri  in  the  east  and  through  the  town  of  Shi- 
becha  in  Hokkaido  in  the  west.    The  B-29  executed  a 
left  turn  over  the  international  waters  of  the  Pacific  to. 
ward  a  heading  of  approximately  360  degrees  due  north, 
southwest  of  the  tip  of  Nemuro  Peninsula.     Two  fighter 
type  aircraft  of  the  Soviet  Government  moved  in  on  the 
B-29  and  while  the  B-29  was  flying  due  west  on  a  head- 
ing of  270  degrees  in  the  Japanese  territorial  air  space,  the 
two  Soviet  fighters  opened  fire  with  successive  bursts 
without  any  warning  of  an  intention  to  fire  and  without 
any  provocation  by  the  B-29  justifying  or  reasonably  call- 
ing for  such  hostile  action.     The  firing  of  the  Soviet  fight- 
ers continued,  directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  B-29,  to 
the  point  where  it  had  passed  completely  over  the  land 
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mass  of  Hokkaido,  so  that  the  crew  were  forced  to  aban- 
don the  aircraft  by  parachute.  The  airplane  crashed  on 
Japanese  soil  near  the  village  of  Kamishunbetsu  in  Hok- 
kaido and  one  crew  member  who  had  parachuted  was 
seriously  injured  and  died.  Damage  was  also  caused  to 
the  house  of  a  Japanese  national  and  to  cultivated  fields 
and  crops  of  another  Japanese  national. 

The  facts  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  United  States 
Government  note  of  May  23,  1957.  The  damages  suf- 
fered by  the  United  States  Government,  for  which  the  So- 
viet Government  is  liable,  are  specified  in  the  annexed 
note  of  June  19,  1958  as  well.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment claims  that  in  the  circumstances  described  in 
the  annex  the  actions  chargeable  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment constituted  serious  violations  of  international  obli- 
gation for  which  the  United  States  Government  has  de- 
manded and  demands  monetary  and  other  reparation. 

In  diplomatic  correspondence  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  including  that  which  is  attached  hereto,  the  So- 
viet Government  has  asserted  a  version  of  the  facts  and 
of  the  law  contrary  to  that  asserted  by  the  United  States 
Government.  The  United  States  Government  believes 
that  in  the  circumstances  recited  the  diplomatic  channel 
of  negotiations  must  be  determined  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted. A  dispute  is  therefore  presented  appropriate 
for  hearing  and  decision  by  this  Court  in  accordance  with 
the  Statute  and  Rules. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  further  pleadings 
herein,  will  more  fully  set  forth  the  issues  of  fact  and 
the  issues  of  law  in  this  dispute.  It  will  request  that  the 
Court  find  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  damages  caused ;  that 
the  Court  award  damages  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
Government  against  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  amount 
of  $756,604.09,  and  such  other  reparation  and  redress  as 
the  Court  may  deem  fit  and  proper ;  and  that  the  Court 
make  all  other  necessary  awards  and  orders,  including 
an  award  of  costs,  to  effectuate  its  determinations. 

4.  The  undersigned  has  been  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  as  its  agent  for  the 
purposes  of  this  application  and  all  proceedings  thereon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Loftus  B.  Becker 

The  Agent  for  the 

Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 

The  Registrar 

of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 

The  Hague. 

Annex  1 

Xoik  to  tiik  SOVIET  Government  of  November  7, 1954 
[For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  29,  1954,  p.  811.] 

Annex  2 

Xoii.  IY.om  mi.  Soviet  Government  of  November  7,  1954 
I  For  U-xt,  Bee  BuiXJRIS    of  Nov.  29,  1954,  p.  812.] 
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Annex  3 

Note  to  the  Soviet  Government  of  November  17,  1954 
[For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  29,  1954,  p.  811.] 

Annex  4 

Note  From  the  Soviet  Government  of  December  11, 1954 

No.  104/OSA 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  No.  390  of  November  17  of  this 
year  the  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  state 
the  following : 

The  note  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  November  7  con- 
tained established  facts,  according  to  which  on  November 
7  this  year  at  1320  local  time  (1241  Vladivostok  time) 
an  American  four-motored  military  airplane  of  the  B-29 
type  violated  the  state  boundary  of  the  USSR  in  the 
region  of  the  island  of  Tanfilev  (Kurile  Islands)  and  con- 
tinued to  penetrate  into  the  air  space  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  direction  of  this  island.  At  the  time  of  the  flight 
over  the  indicated  island  the  violating  airplane  was  met 
by  two  Soviet  fighter  planes  with  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  that  it  was  inside  the  boundaries  of  the  USSR,  and 
to  propose  that  it  immediately  leave  the  air  space  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  American  plane  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Soviet  fighters  opened  fire  on  them.  In 
connection  with  this  unprovoked  action  of  the  American 
airplane,  the  Soviet  airplanes  were  forced  to  open  an- 
swering fire.  The  American  violating  airplane  left  the 
air  space  of  the  USSR  only  after  this  and  departed  in  a 
southwesterly  direction. 

The  facts  set  forth  above  accurately  established  by 
appropriate  verification  refute  assertions  contained  in  the 
reference  note  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  the  effect  that  the  airplane  of  the  United 
States  was  shot  down  on  November  7  by  Soviet  airplanes 
over  Japanese  territory  in  the  region  of  the  Island  of 
Hokkaido  and  to  the  effect  that  the  attack  was  begun  by 
Soviet  airplanes. 

From  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the  USA  it  fol- 
lows that  it  does  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  flight  of 
the  American  airplane  of  the  B-29  type  took  place  along 
the  course  indicated  in  the  note  of  the  Soviet  Government 
of  November  7  and  that  the  encounter  of  the  American 
airplane  with  the  Soviet  airplanes  took  place  over  the 
island  of  Tanfilev  (Kurile  Islands). 

The  Government  of  the  USA  alleges,  however,  that  the 
American  airplane  did  not  open  fire  on  the  Soviet  air- 
planes. Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  at  the  approach  of 
the  Soviet  fighters  the  American  airplane  opened  fire  has 
been  established  by  trustworthy  means,  including  ap- 
propriate apparatus. 

In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  call  to  mind  that 
in  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the  USA  of  September  6 
of  this  year  *  regarding  an  American  military  airplane  of 
the  Neptune  type,  which  had  violated  the  state  boundary 
of  the  USSR  in  the  region  of  Cape  Ostrovnoi  on  Septem- 
ber 4  of  this  year,  the  assertion  was  also  made  that  the 
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American  military  airplane  did  not  open  Are  at  all  on 
the  Soviet  fighters.  However,  later  the  Navy  Department 
of  the  ISA,  and  also  the  American  representative  in  the 
IN  in  his  speech  in  the  Security  Council  on  September 
10,  1954,8  admitted  that  the  American  airplane  actually 
did  fire  on  the  Soviet  airplanes. 

As  regards  the  allegation  of  the  Government  of  the 
USA  to  the  effect  that  certain  southern  Kurile  islands, 
In  the  region  of  which  incidents  with  American  airplanes 
took  place,  are  not  Soviet  territory,  this  statement  is 
without  foundation  and  is  in  plain  contradiction  with 
['..•visions  of  the  Yalta  agreement  on  the  Kurile  Islands, 
in  which  the  USA  also  is  a  participant.  As  is  known, 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of  agreements  between  the 
Allies  concerning  the  surrender  of  Japan  accepted  capitu- 
lation of  the  Japanese  forces  on  the  territory  of  all  the 
Kurile  Islands,  which  by  decision  of  the  Yalta  conference 
were  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  accordance 
with  the  agreement  mentioned  above  and  in  the  directive 
of  the  staff  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  MacArthur,  of  January  29,  1946,  it  is  directly 
pointed  out  that  these  islands  are  excluded  from  the 
sovereignty  of  Japan  along  with  other  territories  which 
were  withdrawn  from  Japan. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Soviet  Government  states 
that  the  protest  of  the  Government  of  the  USA  does  not 
have  basis. 

The  Soviet  Government  in  its  note  of  November  7  has 
already  expressed  its  regret  with  reference  to  the  fact 
that  instances  of  violations  by  American  military  air- 
planes of  the  state  boundary  of  the  USSR  which  have 
taken  place,  including  the  instance  which  occurred  on 
November  7,  involve,  as  indicated  in  corresponding  notes 
of  the  Government  of  the  USA,  losses  and  casualties 
which  are  in  no  way  justified.  In  stating  this,  the  Soviet 
Government  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  henceforth 
measures  will  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  USA  excluding 
repetitions  of  similar  instances. 

The  taking  of  measures  to  prevent  henceforth  viola- 
tions by  American  airplanes  of  the  Soviet  state  boundary 
would  permit  similar  incidents  and  losses  connected  with 
them  to  be  avoided.  However,  it  cannot  but  be  observed 
that  the  statement  of  the  Government  of  the  USA  that 
in  the  future  it  will  "insure  necessary  defense"  of  air- 
planes of  the  US  can  in  no  way  contribute  to  this.  Such 
actions  of  the  American  military  command  could  only 
increase  the  risk  of  repetition  of  similar  incidents,  not  to 
mention  that  these  actions  would  be  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  lessening  international  tension.  The  Soviet 
Government  confirms  its  note  of  November  7  of  this  year 
ind  expects  that  the  Government  of  the  USA  will  give 
appropriate  instructions  to  the  command  of  military  air 
forces  of  the  USA  to  take  necessary  measures  to  prevent 
in  the  future  violations  by  American  airplanes  of  the  state 
aoundary  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Vnnex 5 

Note  to  the  Soviet  Government  of  Mat  23,  1957 
[For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  8,  1957,  p.  68.J 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  417. 
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Annex  6 

Note  From  the  Soviet  Government  of  August  19,  1957 
No.  46/OSA 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  No.  945  of  May  23,  1957,  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
considers  it  necessary  to  state  the  following. 

Examining  the  above-mentioned  note  of  the  Government 
of  the  USA  relating  to  the  incident  which  took  place  in 
connection    with    the    violation    by    an    American    four- 
motored  military  airplane,  B-29,  of  the  state  border  of 
the    USSR    in    the    region    of   the   island    of    Tanfilyev 
(Kurile  Islands)  on  November  7,  1954,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment notes  that  in  this  note,  there  is  contained  nothing 
new  relative  to  the  incident  in  question  in  comparison 
with  what  the  Government  of  the  USA  has  previously 
stated  on  this  question.    In  the  note,  there  is  again  re- 
peated a  version  of  the  incident,  contradicting  exactly 
established  facts  at  the  disposal  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
The  Soviet  Government  in  it  notes  of  November  7  and 
December  11,  1954  has  already  set  forth,  on  the  basis  of 
factual  data,  the  conditions  of  the  violation  by  an  Amer- 
ican military  airplane  of  the  Soviet  state  border.     Veri- 
fied factual  data  show  that  on  November  7,  1954  at  12 :  41 
Vladivostok  time,  an  American  military  airplane  B-29 
violated  the  state  border  of  the  USSR  in  Soviet  Strait 
(Koemai-Kaikio)   towards  the  southwest  from  the  shoal 
of  Kaigara-Sendan  and  penetrated  into  the  airspace  of 
the  USSR  to  the  extent  of  more  than  30  kilometers,  ap- 
proximately to  a  point  with  coordinates  of  146°  15'  east- 
ern longitude  and  43°24'  northern  latitude.    After  that, 
the  B-29  airplane  turned  towards  the  west,  went  over 
the  northern  extremity  of  Yuri  Island  and  then  over  Tan- 
filyev Island  (Kurile  Islands),  where  it  was  met  by  two 
Soviet  interceptors,  moving  towards  it  with  the  intention 
of  indicating  that  it  was  located  within  the  limits  of  the 
borders  of  the  USSR  and  of  proposing  that  it  immediately 
leave  the  airspace  of  the  Soviet  Union.     On  approaching 
the  B-29  airplane  the  Soviet  interceptors  were  fired  at 
from  the  side  installations  of  the  American  airplane,  in 
connection  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  open  answer- 
ing fire.    Only  after  this  did  the  violating  American  air- 
plane quit  the  airspace  of  the  USSR  and  depart  in  a 
southwesterly  direction. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  the  facts  of  the  viola- 
tion by  the  above-mentioned  American  airplane  of  the 
state  border  of  the  USSR  and  of  the  firing  by  it  at  the 
Soviet  airplanes  are  exactly  established  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  responsibility  for  the  incident  in  question 
is  placed  fully  on  the  American  side,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment rejects  the  claim  set  forth  in  the  note  of  the 
Government  of  the  USA  of  May  23,  1957  as  unfounded. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  note  that  the  assertions  contained 
in  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the  USA  that  there  are 
supposedly  at  the  disposition  of  American  authorities 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  their  version  of  the  incident 
with  the  B-29  airplane  are  all  the  more  strange  in  that 
they  are  being  brought  out  more  than  two  and  a  half 
years  after  the  incident.  To  assert,  in  these  conditions, 
for  example,  that  the  Government  of  the  USA  supposedly 
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possesses  "indisputable  evidence"  that  the  American  air- 
plane allegedly  did  not  open  fire  on  the  Soviet  airplanes 
seems,  at  the  very  least,  frivolous. 

As  regards  the  statement  of  the  Government  of  the 
USA  that  supposedly  several  South  Kurile  Islands,  in  the 
region  of  which  the  incident  with  the  American  airplane 
took  place,  are  not  Soviet  territory,  such  a  statement  has 
no  basis,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  the  note  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  December  11,  1954.  Moreover,  it 
is  in  open  contradiction  with  well  known  international 
agreements  and  documents,  signed  by  official  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  possible  only  to  add  to  that  which  is  stated  in  the 
note  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  December  11,  1954, 
that  in  general  there  is  not,  in  these  documents  dealing 
with  territorial  questions,  and  particularly  in  the  Yalta 
Agreement,  which  provided  for  the  transfer  of  the  Kurile 
Islands  to  the  Soviet  Union,  even  one  article  or  one  clause 
which  would  single  out  from  the  composition  of  these 
islands  the  islands  of  Shikotan,  Habomai,  Kunashiri,  or 
Iturup,  which  are  an  inseparable,  composite  part  of  the 
Kurile  Islands. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  the  question  of  the 
Kurile  Islands  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  Yalta  Agree- 
ment and  other  international  agreements  and  does  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  further  discussion  of 
arbitrary  statements  of  the  Government  of  the  USA  on 
this  question. 

Inasmuch  as,  in  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
USA,  baseless  assertions  regarding  the  width  of  terri- 
torial waters  defined  by  the  Soviet  Union  are  again  re- 
peated, the  Soviet  Government  recalls  that  its  position 
on  this  question  is  well  known  and  that,  in  particular, 
it  was  set  forth  in  an  exhaustive  manner  in  the  note  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  the  Government  of  the  USA 
of  December  31  [11?],  1954. 

As  is  clear  from  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
USA  of  May  23  of  this  year,  instead  of  giving  a  strict 
order  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  American  Air  Forces 
not  to  permit  further  violations  of  the  airspace  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Government  of  the  USA  in  every  man- 
ner attempts  to  deny  the  exactly  established  facts  of  the 
violation  by  American  airplanes  of  the  state  borders  of 
the  USSR,  encouraging  in  this  manner,  such  violations. 

In  connection  with  the  above-stated,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment reaffirms  its  notes  of  November  7  and  December 
11,  1954,  and  considers  it  necessary  to  emphasize  that 
the  possibility  of  repetition  of  undesired  incidents  with 
American  airplanes  similar  to  that  which  took  place  on 
November  7,  1954  will  be  completely  excluded  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  USA  takes  measures  for  the  prohibition 
of  violations  by  American  airplanes  of  the  state  borders 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Annex  7 

Note  to  the  Soviet  Government  of  June  19,  1958 
No.    1093 

i  j.kn'Oy:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  upon  the 
Instruction  of  my  Government,  the  following  communica- 
ti<;n  from  my  Government  to  your  Government: 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
received  and  studied  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  No.  46/OSA  of  August 
19,  1957  delivered  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  Moscow  in  reply  to  note  No.  945  of  the 
United  States  of  America  dated  May  2:5,  1957,  relating 
to  the  destruction  on  November  7,  1954  by  Soviet  military 
aircraft  of  a  United  States  Air  Force  B-29  airplane  en- 
gaged in  legitimate  and  peaceable  flight  in  the  area  of 
the  Japanese  island  of  Hokkaido. 

On  the  principal  issues  of  fact  raised  by  the  prior  ex- 
changes of  notes  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Soviet  Government  on  this  incident,  the  Soviet 
Government's  new  note  constitutes  no  clarification.  It 
does  not  state  where  the  Soviet  Government  claims  its 
territorial  jurisdiction  to  begin  in  the  area  of  the  Nemuro 
Peninsula.  It  further  varies  the  account  given  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  prior  communications  of  the  alleged 
course  of  flight  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  B-29  which 
was  attacked  and  destroyed  over  the  island  of  Hokkaido, 
and  it  provides  no  justification  for  such  action. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  thus  categorically  taken 
issue  with  the  United  States  Government's  allegations 
of  fact  in  prior  communications,  particularly  in  note 
No.  945  of  May  23, 1957,  and  with  the  legal  validity  of  the 
United  States  Government's  contentions.  The  propriety 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  and  of  Soviet 
claims  to  the  areas  of  the  Habomai  Islands  and  Shikotan, 
and  to  Kunashiri  and  Etorofu,  and  their  territorial  waters 
remains  in  dispute.  If  the  Soviet  Government  also  claims 
any  territorial  rights  in  the  Goyomai  Strait  or  in  the 
waters  adjacent  to  the  Nemuro  Peninsula  such  claims 
too  are  disputed.  The  United  States  Government  denies 
the  Soviet  Government's  contentions  of  law  and  fact  and 
further  reasserts  that  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment against  the  B-29  aircraft  were  without  warning  and 
unprovoked  and,  under  the  circumstances  which  obtained, 
illegal. 

The  United  States  Government  therefore  believes,  and 
hereby  notifies  the  Soviet  Government  that  it  deems,  that 
an  international  dispute  exists  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments falling  within  the  competence  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  proposes  that  the  dispute  be  pre- 
sented for  hearing  and  decision  in  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  Since  the  Soviet  Government  has  thus  far  not 
filed  with  that  Court  any  declaration  of  acceptance  of 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  that  Court,  the  United 
States  Government  invites  the  Soviet  Government  to  file 
an  appropriate  declaration  with  the  Court,  or  to  enter 
into  a  Special  Agreement,  by  which  the  Court  may  be 
empowered  in  accordance  with  its  Statute  and  Rules  to 
determine  the  issues  of  fact  and  law  between  the  parties. 
The  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to  inform  the  United 
States  Government  of  its  intentions  with  respect  to  such 
a  declaration  or  Special  Agreement. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est considerations. 
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Annex  8 

Note  From  tiik  Soviet  Government  of  March  4,  1959 
No.   16/OSA 

In  connection  with  Note  No.  1093  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  19  June  1958,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  considers 
it  necessary  to  state  the  following. 

In  its  notes  of  7  November  and  11  December  1954  and 
in  the  note  of  19  August  1957  the  Soviet  Government  has 
already  set  forth  on  the  bases  of  factual  data  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  violation  by  an  American  B-29  military 
plane  of  the  Soviet  state  frontier  in  the  region  of 
Tanfllyev  Island  (Kurile  Islands)  on  7  November  1954. 
From  the  said  notes  of  the  Soviet  Government  it  is 
clear  that  on  7  November  1954  an  American  military 
plane  violated  the  state  frontier  of  the  USSR  in  the 
region  of  Tanfllyev  Island  (Kurile  Islands)  and  opened 
unprovoked  fire  on  Soviet  fighters  guarding  the  state 
frontier  of  the  USSR  and  making  their  way  toward  it 
wiih  the  aim  of  showing  that  it  is  in  the  limits  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  USSR.  The  Soviet  Government  regrets 
that  the  Government  of  the  USA  does  not  consider  it 
possible  to  acknowledge  the  indisputable  fact  of  the  viola- 
tion by  the  American  plane  of  the  Soviet  state  frontier 
and  that  responsibility  for  the  incident  noted  lies  com- 
pletely on  the  American  side. 

The  Soviet  Government  sees  no  basis  for  transmitting 
this  question  for  the  examination  of  the  International 
Court  as  is  proposed  in  the  note  of  the  Government  of 
the  USA  of  19  June  1958. 

As  for  the  statement  of  the  Government  of  the  USA 
concerning  the  Southern  Kurile  Islands  and  their  terri- 
torial waters,  the  Soviet  Government  does  not  consider 
it  possible  to  enter  into  further  discussion  of  the  arbi- 
trary statements  of  the  Government  of  the  USA  on  this 
score  since  the  question  about  the  Kurile  Islands  is  settled 
on  the  basis  of  the  Yalta  and  other  international  agree- 
ments which  also  bear  the  signature  of  the  Government 
of  the  USA. 

The  Soviet  Government  confirms  its  notes  of  7  Novem- 
ber and  11  December  1954  and  of  19  August  1957. 


DLF  Lists  Total  Commitments 
of  $765  Million 

Pr^ss  release  493  dated  July  7 

As  of  June  11,  the  United  States  Development 
Loan  Fund  had  made  or  approved  87  loans  and  one 
guarantee  totaling  $718,306,000  to  public  and 
private  borrowers  in  38  countries,  according  to  a 


listing  made  public  on  July  7.    This  listing  super- 
sedes an  earlier  one  dated  February  28.1 

In  addition,  $13,200,000  worth  of  DLF  loans 
have  been  approved,  but  letters  of  advice  contain- 
ing basic  terms  have  not  yet  been  formally  trans- 
mitted to  loan  applicants;  and  a  further  $33,950, 
000  haye  been  committed  by  the  DLF  for  certain 
countries  to  finance  projects  within  their  develop- 
ment programs,  subject  to  approval  of  the  specific 
projects.  DLF  loan  commitments  to  date  thus 
total  $765,456,000. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment corporation  established  to  help  speed  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  less  developed  nations.  It 
lends  money  to  governments  and  private  firms  for 
constructive  purposes  for  which  capital  cannot  be 
obtained  from  other  sources,  accepting  repayment 
in  local  currencies  if  necessary. 

The  new  list  includes  brief  descriptions  of  all 
loans  signed  or  approved  by  the  Fund  from  its  in- 
ception on  June  30,  1957,  through  June  11,  1959. 
Copies  are  available  at  the  DLF  offices  at  1025 
Fifteenth  St.,  NW.,  Washington  25,  DC. 

The  list  shows  that  DLF  loan  operations  to  date 
break  down  as  follows : 

Sixteen  loans  totaling  $63,290,000  to  borrowers 
in  12  Latin  American  countries ; 

Nine  loans  totaling  $30,140,000  to  borrowers  in  7 
countries  in  Africa ; 

Six  loans  totaling  $62,100,000  to  borrowers  in  3 
European  countries  ; 

Twelve  loans  totaling  $120,900,000  to  borrowers 
in  6  countries  in  the  Near  East ; 

Twenty-two  loans  totaling  $295,200,000  to  bor- 
rowers in  3  countries  in  South  Asia;  and 

Twenty-two  loans  totaling  $146,676,000  to  bor- 
rowers in  7  Far  Eastern  countries. 

The  principal  borrowing  countries  were  India, 
with  8  loans  totaling  $195,000,000 ;  Pakistan,  with 
11  loans  totaling  $96,750,000;  and  Taiwan  (For- 
mosa), with  8  loans  and  one  guarantee  totaling 

$39,486,000. 


1  For  an  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  6,  1959, 
p.  484. 
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Administration's  Views  on   Legislation  To  Promote 
U.S.   Private   Investment  Abroad 


Following  are  statements  made  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  July  7  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon  and 
David  A.  Lindsay,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  during  consideration  of  H.R.  5, 
a  bill  entitled  '■'■Foreign  Investment  Incentive  Tax 
Act  of  1959? 

STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  DILLON 

Press  release  490  dated  July  7 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  to  your 
committee  the  views  of  the  Department  of  State 
on  the  important  problem  of  encouraging  United 
States  private  investment  in  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  free  world  and  on  appropriate  and 
timely  tax  incentive  measures  which  could  con- 
tribute substantially  to  meeting  that  problem. 

As  you  know,  a  major  motivating  force  behind 
our  foreign  economic  policy  is  the  conviction  that 
Government  measures,  essential  as  they  are,  cannot 
substitute  for  the  vitality  and  initiative  of  pri- 
vate investment,  which  provides  along  with  capi- 
tal the  technical  and  managerial  skills  so  essential 
to  economic  growth.  The  goal  of  our  private  in- 
vestment policy  is  to  help  create  situations  in 
which  private  enterprise  can  prosper  in  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  and  can  take  root  and  flour- 
ish in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  free  world. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  strong 
upsurge  in  the  flow  of  United  States  private 
capital  to  Canada  and  Western  Europe,  where  the 
creation  of  the  Common  Market  is  providing  a 
new  stimulus  to  American  investment.1     These 


1  For  an  article  on  the  Common  Market  by  John  A. 
Birch,  see  Bulletin  of  July  20,  1959,  p.  88. 


private  investments  of  ours  in  the  more  advanced 
countries  have  made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  economic  strength  of  the  free  world.  There 
is  no  indication  that  any  further  incentives  are 
called  for  in  this  area. 

Turning  to  the  less  developed  countries  of  the 
free  world  we  find  a  very  different  situation. 
Throughout  the  vast  areas  of  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  we  have  entered 
upon  an  age  of  mounting  expectations,  reflecting 
the  demands  of  the  less  privileged  peoples  of  the 
free  world  for  higher  living  standards  under  free- 
dom. This  tremendous  urge  for  a  better  life  under 
free  institutions  presents  us  with  a  great  hope  for 
the  future,  and  with  a  great  challenge  as  well. 
To  help  meet  this  challenge,  continued  and  vigor- 
ous action  by  our  Government  is  required.  Also 
required,  and  of  vital  importance,  is  a  substantial 
increase  in  United  States  private  business  relation- 
ships with  those  areas  to  help  accelerate  the  proc- 
ess of  economic  development  and  to  guide  it  in  the 
right  direction. 

Free  private  enterprise  is  the  very  basis  of  our 
free  system.  On  this  foundation  stand  the  free- 
doms we  hold  so  dear — freedom  of  thought,  free- 
dom of  expression,  freedom  of  religion,  and 
freedom  of  the  individual.  This  system  of  ours 
is  now  facing  a  formidable  challenge  from  totali- 
tarian communism. 

In  the  underdeveloped  world  this  challenge  now 
largely  takes  an  economic  form.  If  our  free  sys- 
tem is  to  prevail  we  must  show  the  people  of  these 
lands  that  the  private  enterprise  system  is  in  their 
own  best  interest.  This  can  only  be  done  if  our 
American  private  enterprise  plays  a  substantial 
role  in  the  development  process.     This  in  turn 
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requires    adequate    incentives    for    our    private 
businessmen. 

Need  for  Economic  Progress  in  Less  Developed  Areas 

The  manifest  needs  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries for  economic  progress,  and  the  impatient  de- 
mands of  their  peoples,  provide  the  Communist 
bloc  with  a  dangerously  exploitable  opportunity 
to  advance  communism's  long-term  drive  for 
world  domination.  The  Communists  have  made 
clear  that  the  less  developed  countries  of  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  are 
major  targets  in  communism's  drive  to  undermine 
the  West.  These  countries  cherish  their  freedoms 
and  intend  to  preserve  them,  but  the  demands  for 
economic  growth  are  strong  and  urgent.  Whether 
these  demands  are  met  in  freedom  or  whether 
these  countries  are  forced  to  turn  to  the  path  of 
communism  will  depend  in  no  small  measure  on 
what  we  and  the  other  industrialized  countries 
of  the  West  do  to  help.  The  main  burden  of  eco- 
nomic progress  lies,  of  course,  on  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  themselves,  but  it  is  in  our  interest 
as  well  as  theirs  that  we  help  them  to  speed  the 
process  of  economic  development. 

Through  such  means  as  our  governmental  loan 
and  technical  assistance  programs,  our  multilat- 
eral trade  policies,  our  commercial  treaty,  tax 
treaty,  and  investment  guarantee  programs,  and 
our  economic  and  investment  information  activi- 
ties, the  U.S.  Government  is  making  a  major  effort 
to  assist  the  less  developed  countries  in  attaining 
a  satisfactory  rate  of  economic  growth.  Never- 
theless, although  progress  has  been  made  during 
recent  years  by  the  underdeveloped  areas,  the  rate 
of  progress  generally  has  been  less  than  that  of  the 
industrialized  countries  while  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation increase  has  been  higher.  This  has  led  to 
a  widening  of  the  gap  between  our  standards  of 
living  and  those  in  the  less  developed  areas.  This 
situation  is  a  serious  one  and  calls  for  urgent 
attention.  We  must  provide  additional  impetus 
for  the  economic  development  process.  Govern- 
mental resources  and  capabilities  are  of  necessity 
limited;  so  new  actions  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
private  capital,  with  its  accompanying  skills  and 
techniques,  have  become  an  urgent  necessity. 

During  recent  years  new  United  States  direct 
investment  in  the  less  developed  countries  of  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Africa  has  been  relatively 
small— roughly  $100  million  annually— and  much 
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of  this  has  gone  into  petroleum  investment  in  a 
few  countries.  In  regard  to  Latin  America  the 
situation  is  substantially  better,  but  here  too  the 
flow  of  private  investment  has  been  very  uneven, 
with  substantial  investments  going  to  a  few  coun- 
tries and  relatively  little  going  to  the  rest  of  the 
area. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons  for  the  un- 
satisfactory level  of  our  private  investments  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  There  are  impor- 
tant obstacles  to  an  expanded  foreign  investment 
flow,  such  as  political,  legal,  or  institutional  prob- 
lems affecting  the  investment  climate,  which  are 
susceptible  of  correction  only  by  the  country  con- 
cerned. Others,  such  as  a  lack  of  natural  re- 
sources or  the  limitations  imposed  by  a  relatively 
small  market,  present  problems  of  a  more  perma- 
nent nature  which  have  to  be  met  by  doing  the 
best  job  possible  under  the  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  it  within  our  power  to  provide 
incentives  which  could  substantially  stimulate  the 
flow  of  our  private  capital  to  the  less  developed 
areas.  It  is  here  that  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
governmental  action. 

During  the  past  few  months,  pursuant  to  section 
413(c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  a  thorough  study  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Kalph  I.  Straus,  a  distinguished 
American  business  leader,  of  the  problem  of  ex- 
panding private  investment  for  free-world  eco- 
nomic growth.2  The  report  based  on  this  study 
included  a  number  of  specific  recommendations 
covering  a  wide  range  of  activities.  All  these 
recommendations  are  being  carefully  examined, 
and  many  of  them  are  already  in  the  process  of 
implementation. 

In  connection  with  this  study  the  Commerce 
Department  asked  a  large  number  of  American 
enterprises  with  foreign  business  experience  for 
their  views  on  the  ways  and  means  of  improving 
the  utilization  of  American  private  enterprise  in 
carrying  out  our  foreign  economic  policies.  It  is 
significant  that  most  of  the  businessmen  replying 
to  the  question  as  to  what  governmental  induce- 
ments would  most  encourage  foreign  investment 
and  related  activities  cited  tax  incentives.  Appro- 
priately, one  of  the  principal  recommendations 

2  For  a  summary  of  the  report's  recommendations,  see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  20,  1959,  p.  562.  Copies  of  the  report, 
Expanding  Private  Investment  for  Free  World  Economic 
Growth,  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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made  in  the  Straus  report,  and  the  principal  rec- 
ommendation in  the  taxation  area,  was  for  the 
authorization  of  tax  deferral  on  income  of  a  for- 
eign business  corporation  until  such  income  is  re- 
patriated. Similarly,  the  Committee  on  World 
Economic  Practices,  appointed  last  year  by  the 
President  to  study  new  ways  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
could  effectively  join  together  to  combat  the  Sino- 
Soviet  economic  offensive  and  to  promote  free- 
world  economic  growth,  advised  tax  deferral 
through  the  foreign-business-corporation  mecha- 
nism as  its  principal  recommendation  in  the  tax 
incentive  field.  This  Committee  of  outstanding 
businessmen  conducted  its  work  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Harold  Boeschenstein.3 

Importance  of  Tax  Incentive  Measures 

The  Department  of  State  is  convinced  that  ap- 
propriate tax  incentive  measures  can  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy objective  of  expanding  the  role  played  by 
private  enterprise  in  helping  the  peoples  of  the 
less  developed  areas  realize  their  mounting  ex- 
pectations for  a  better  life  under  free  institu- 
tions. It  is  our  belief  that,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances and  in  view  of  all  the  considerations 
involved,  the  most  practicable  and  most  effective 
tax  incentive  would  be  tax  deferral  through  the 
foreign  business  corporation,  substantially  as  rec- 
ommended in  the  Straus  report  and  the  Boeschen- 
stein report.  Tax  deferral,  it  seems  to  us,  has  a 
significant  advantage  over  tax  rate  reduction  in 
that  deferral  promotes  the  reinvestment  of  earn- 
ings whereas  rate  reduction  would  tend  to  en- 
courage rapid  repatriation  of  foreign  earnings. 

Accordingly,  we  are  very  pleased  that  in  H.R. 
5  Congressman  [Hale]  Boggs  has  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  the  deferral  of 
United  States  tax  on  the  income  of  qualified  for- 
eign business  corporations  until  that  income  is 
repatriated.  Mindful  of  revenue  considerations, 
for  comment  on  which  we  defer  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  consonant  with  our  views  that 
no  new  incentives  are  needed  to  encourage  private 
investment  in  the  more  advanced  countries,  the 
Department  of  State  welcomes  this  opportunity 


'Copies  of  the  Boeschenstein  report  may  be  obtained 
upon  request  from  the  I5u.sinp.HH  Advisory  Council,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


to  support  the  enactment  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  deferral  through  the  foreign-business- 
corporation  mechanism  of  tax  on  income  derived 
from  business  operations  in  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  also  our  recommendation  that  legislation 
be  enacted  providing  ordinary  loss  treatment, 
rather  than  capital  loss  treatment,  for  losses  in- 
curred by  original  investors  on  stock  of  a  foreign 
business  corporation.  This  recommendation, 
which  is  also  found  in  both  the  Straus  and 
Boeschenstein  reports,  could  provide  a  substantial 
and  needed  stimulus  to  private  investment  in  the 
less  developed  areas.  Because  of  the  greater 
risks  involved  and  the  substantial  national  interest 
in  stimulating  such  investment,  this  special  treat- 
ment seems  eminently  appropriate. 

As  to  other  provisions  of  H.R.  5,  which  involve 
technical  tax  problems  and  tax  administration 
problems  as  well  as  revenue  considerations,  we 
consider  that  comment  should  more  appropriately 
come  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  emphasize  again 
the  importance  of  taking  all  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable actions  to  promote  an  expanding  flow  of 
United  States  private  investment  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  and  to  reiterate  our  strong  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Congress  enact  as  soon  as 
possible  legislation  for  this  purpose  authorizing 
tax  deferral  through  the  foreign-business-cor- 
poration mechanism  and  providing  ordinary  loss 
treatment  for  losses  incurred  by  original  investors 
in  foreign  business  corporations. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  LINDSAY 

We  are  pleased  to  appear  before  your  committee 
today  to  present  the  view  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  H.R.  5,  a  bill  entitled  "Foreign  Invest- 
ment Incentive  Tax  Act  of  1959,"  introduced  on 
January  7,  1959,  by  Mr.  Boggs.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  provide  tax  relief  for  foreign  income 
in  order  to  provide  incentives  for  expansion  of 
United  States  investment  abroad. 

The  need  to  enlist  resources  and  talents  of 
American  enterprise  in  helping  to  improve  the 
economies  of  the  less  developed  countries  is  par- 
ticularly important  today  with  a  hostile  Commu- 
nist bloc  actively  pressing  a  massive  economic 
offensive  against  the  free  world. 
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Secretary  Dillon  stated,  in  testimony  before 
your  committee's  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade 
Policy  last  December,4  tliat  he  regards  the  prob- 
lem of  achievement  in  freedom  of  higher  living 
standards  in  the  lesser  developed  countries  as  the 
primary  economic  and  political  problem  of  the 
20th  century.  He  observed  that  it  is  a  problem 
in  which  the  interests  of  our  Government  and 
our  business  community  coincide,  so  that  a  real 
opportunity  exists  for  a  joint  effort  in  attack- 
ing it. 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing flow  of  United  States  capital  to  Canada 
and  Western  Europe.  Almost  half  of  our  pri- 
vate foreign  investments  are  in  these  more  de- 
veloped areas.  A  relatively  small  percentage  of 
our  private  investment  abroad  has  been  and  is 
going  to  the  less  developed  critical  areas  in  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Africa. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  submitted  a  report  on  H.R. 
5  which  was  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  and  Commerce  Departments.  The  Secre- 
tary stated  in  this  report  that  measures  which 
the  Treasury  would  support  include : 

(1)  The  deferral  of  tax  on  income  derived  by 
a  foreign  business  corporation  which  obtains  sub- 
stantially all  of  its  income  from  investments  in 
one  or  more  of  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
free  world. 

(2)  Ordinary  loss  treatment  for  losses  incurred 
by  original  investors  on  stock  of  such  a  foreign 
business  corporation. 

(3)  The  early  implementation,  by  treaty  or  by 
negotiated  agreement  authorized  by  legislation, 
of  the  principle  of  a  credit  for  tax  sparing  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  American  firms  in- 
vesting in  an  underdeveloped  country  to  benefit 
from  the  tax  inducements  offered  by  such  a  coun- 
try to  attract  new  capital. 

It  generally  is  recognized  that  tax  incentives 
alone  cannot  successfully  stimulate  private  invest- 
ment in  the  critical  less  developed  areas  of  the 
free  world.  There  are  many  obstacles  which  im- 
pede the  flow  of  private  investment  to  less  devel- 
oped countries.  These  include  political  in- 
stability, risk  of  expropriation,  problems  of 
currency  convertibility,  inflation,  in  some  instances 
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high  foreign  tax  rates,  and  the  natural  attraction 
of  capital  to  areas  where  a  profitable  return  is 
comparatively  assured. 

We  believe  that  some  of  these  problems  can  be 
minimized,  however,  by  provision  for  ordinary 
loss  treatment  for  investment  losses  in  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  coupled  with  the  expansion  of  our 
investment  guarantee  program.  Implementation 
of  the  tax-sparing  principle  should  make  more 
effective  efforts  of  certain  countries  to  provide 
tax  incentives  of  their  own  to  attract  new  in- 
vestment. Deferral  of  tax  on  profits  reinvested 
should  encourage  relative  permanence  and  expan- 
sion of  the  successful  enterprises  in  such  areas. 

H.R.  5  contains  a  number  of  provisions  designed 
to  encourage  private  investment  abroad.  A  ma- 
jor difference  between  H.E.  5  and  the  Treasury 
Department  recommendations  is  that  the  tax  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  5  would  have  worldwide  appli- 
cation outside  of  the  United  States,  whereas  the 
Treasury  proposals  are  limited  in  application  to 
the  less  developed  areas. 

The  substantive  provisions  of  H.R.  5  are:  de- 
ferral of  tax  on  foreign  income  for  private  domes- 
tic foreign  business  corporations;  liberalization 
of  present  restrictions  on  tax-free  transfers  of 
property  to  foreign  corporations;  a  14  percent 
reduction  in  tax.  rates  for  foreign  business  cor- 
porations; modification  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
to  include  an  overall  limitation  wherever  such 
limitation  would  be  more  advantageous  than  the 
per  country  limitation  imposed  by  present  law; 
a  credit  for  taxes  spared  by  foreign  countries  to 
attract  American  industries;  and  nonrecognition 
of  gain  on  involuntary  conversion  of  property  of 
foreign  subsidiaries. 

For  convenience  we  shall  cover  each  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  5  in  order  of  appearance  in  the 
bill. 

Tax  Deferral  (Section  2) 

This  provision  would  permit  the  creation  of  a 
special  domestic  corporation— referred  to  as  a  for- 
eign business  corporation— which  would  be  en- 
titled to  tax  deferral  on  its  foreign  earnings  until 
they  are  repatriated. 

Setting  aside  our  fiscal  situation,  the  problem 
of  revenue,  and  the  question  of  encouraging  in- 
vestment abroad,  there  is  substantial  merit  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  H.R.  5. 

Under  existing  law,  deferral  of  income  derived 
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abroad  is  now  available  to  American  companies 
operating  through  subsidiaries  incorporated  in 
foreign  countries.  This  is  because  a  corporation 
which  is  created  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  derives  its  income  abroad  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  our  tax  system.  A  tax  is  paid 
by  the  domestic  parent  only  upon  dividends  re- 
ceived from  the  foreign  subsidiary  if  and  when 
distributed.  This  has  been  a  basic  feature  of  our 
income-tax  structure  since  its  enactment. 

On  the  other  hand,  domestic  corporations,  in- 
dividual residents,  and  most  of  our  citizens  must 
pay  tax  currently  on  all  income,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic alike,  with  provision,  however,  for  tax 
credit  against  United  States  tax  for  taxes  imposed 
by  foreign  countries  on  income  derived  within 
their  borders.  Under  certain  circumstances  do- 
mestic corporations  have  tax  advantages,  as,  for 
example,  the  offsetting  of  foreign  losses  against 
domestic  income,  the  availability  of  the  percentage 
depletion  deduction,  and  the  benefit  of  various  tax 
treaties  negotiated  by  the  United  States. 

Because  American  firms  are  able  to  defer  United 
States  tax  by  operating  abroad  through  foreign 
subsidiaries,  much  of  the  private  investments 
abroad  by  citizens  of  this  country  has  been  chan- 
neled through  foreign  corporations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  extractive  industries.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, an  American  firm  contemplates  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  plant  in  a  country  having  a  tax  rate  sub- 
stantially lower  than  our  corporate  rate  and  if 
it  expects  to  leave  a  substantial  part  of  its  profits 
of  its  foreign  plant  abroad,  it  would  ordinarily  or- 
ganize a  foreign  corporation  to  operate  the  busi- 
ness so  as  to  postpone  indefinitely  payment  of  tax 
to  the  United  States.  In  recent  years  a  number  of 
American  firms  investing  abroad  have  done  so 
through  foreign  holding  companies  located  in  a 
"tax  haven"  country.  The  holding  company,  in 
turn,  conducts  its  business  through  foreign  operat- 
ing subsidiaries  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  This  method  of  operation  permits,  for  ex- 
ample, the  transfer  of  earnings  from  a  subsidiary 
in  Western  Europe  to  one  in  South  America,  free 
of  United  States  income  tax.  In  the  absence  of 
the  intermediate  holding  company,  the  transfer 
of  funds  from  one  foreign  subsidiary  to  another 
would  ordinarily  be  treated  as  a  taxable  dividend 
to  the  United  States  parent  corporation  followed 
by  a  capital  contribution  by  the  parent  to  the 
second  subsidiary. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  5  would  permit  foreign  busi- 
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ness  corporations  the  same  latitude  available  to 
foreign  holding  companies  to  shift  funds  between 
countries  or  subsidiaries  with  no  intervening 
tax  imposed  by  the  United  States.  In  this  sense 
and  also  in  its  application  to  export  income,  » 
tion  2  is  broader  than  the  deferral  provisions  con- 
tained in  earlier  bills,  namely,  H.R.  8300  in  1954 
and  H.R.  7725  in  1955. 

Although  recognizing  the  merits  of  section  2 
of  H.R.  5,  the  Treasury  Department  nevertheless 
is  compelled  to  oppose  unlimited  deferral  at  this 
time  because  of  the  substantial  revenue  losses  in- 
volved in  extending  the  deferral  provisions  to  in- 
clude investments  in  and  exports  to  all  regions  of 
the  world  by  American  firms.  While  the  esti- 
mates are  exceedingly  difficult  to  make,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  section  2,  if  enacted,  would  involve  a 
revenue  loss  ranging  from  $300  million  to 
$500  million  annually,  depending  upon  the  divi- 
dend policies  followed  by  foreign  business  cor- 
porations. If  export  income  were  entirely  ex- 
cluded the  revenue  loss  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $100  million  a  year.  Revenue  losses 
of  this  magnitude  cannot  be  accepted  at  this  time 
without  contributing  to  an  unsound  fiscal  position. 

If  section  2  is  confined  to  less  developed  areas 
without  limitation  in  regard  to  export  income,  the 
revenue  loss  would  still  be  in  the  order  of 
$100  million.  Apart  from  the  impact  on  revenues, 
to  extend  deferral  to  export  income  is  to  grant 
deferral  in  many  cases  even  though  no  significant 
activity  is  conducted  abroad.  Accordingly,  we 
are  compelled  to  recommend  that  export  income 
be  excluded  but  would  be  pleased  to  explore  with 
the  committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  committee 
staffs,  the  feasibility  of  limiting  the  deferral  pro- 
vision to  foreign  business  corporations  which  do 
not  earn  more  than  50  percent  of  their  gross  in- 
come from  exports. 

Liberalization  of  Section  367  (Section  3) 

Section  3  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
creation  of  a  foreign  corporation  through  the 
transfer  of  assets,  other  than  cash,  which  are  cur- 
rently in  use  either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad, 
without  the  recognition  of  any  gain  or  loss  upon 
such  transfer.  Under  section  367  of  existing  law, 
the  transfer  of  assets  to  a  foreign  corporation  can- 
not be  accomplished  on  a  tax-free  basis  unless 
prior  approval  is  obtained  that  the  exchange  does 
not  have  as  one  of  its  principal  purposes  the 
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avoidance  of  United  States  tax.  This  provision 
was  enacted  in  1932  and  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  that  time 
was  designed  to  close  "a  serious  loophole  for 
avoidance  of  taxes." 

Section  3  would  make  section  367  inapplicable 
in  the  case  of  transfers  of  foreign  business  prop- 
erty and  certain  stock  investments  to  foreign  cor- 
porations. Thus,  under  the  bill,  a  domestic  cor- 
poration with  separate  foreign  manufacturing 
subsidiaries  in  various  countries  could  transfer  its 
stock  in  all  these  companies  to  a  foreign  holding 
company  organized  in  a  "tax  haven"  country 
without  recognition  of  gain.  Each  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries may  have  accumulated  substantial  earn- 
ings free  of  United  States  tax  and  paid  little  or 
no  dividends  to  the  American  parent  corporation. 
In  the  absence  of  a  favorable  ruling  under  section 
367,  the  transfer  of  stock  of  the  operating  com- 
panies to  the  foreign  holding  company  in  ex- 
change for  stock  of  the  holding  company  would 
be  a  taxable  exchange. 

The  Treasury  would  support  a  limited  amend- 
ment to  section  367  to  permit  tax-free  transfers  of 
foreign  business  property,  including  stock  of  for- 
eign subsidiaries,  to  a  United  States  foreign  busi- 
ness corporation.  Possibly  a  change  in  the  ad- 
vance ruling  requirement  might  also  be  desirable 
in  the  case  of  transfers  of  business  property  from 
a  foreign  business  corporation  to  one  or  more  of 
its  foreign  subsidiaries  if  "distribution"  limita- 
tions were  placed  on  the  foreign  subsidiary  simi- 
lar to  those  provided  in  section  2  of  the  bill  for 
the  foreign  business  corporation  itself. 

We  believe  that  such  distribution  limitations 
would  largely  eliminate  the  present  opportunities 
for  tax  avoidance  in  the  repatriation  of  the  earn- 
ings of  a  foreign  subsidiary  either  without  tax  or 
at  capital  gain  rates.  Under  this  approach,  loans 
by  the  foreign  subsidiary  to  the  shareholder  of  the 
foreign  business  corporation  and  certain  invest- 
ments by  the  subsidiary  in  the  United  States 
would  be  regarded  as  a  constructive  dividend  dis- 
tributed by  the  foreign  business  corporation.  If 
changes  such  as  these  were  made,  tax  avoidance 
opportunities  available  through  foreign  subsidi- 
ary operations  would  be  considerably  reduced  and 
greater  leeway  would  be  justified  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  liberalization  of  present  re- 
strictions on  tax-free  transfers  of  property  to  for- 
eign corporations. 


While  consideration  might  be  given  to  permit- 
ting transfer  of  property  to  other  foreign  corpo- 
rations controlled  by  United  States  interests,  if 
similar  "distribution"  safeguards  were  enacted,  it 
would  seem  that  broad  liberalization  in  this  area 
would  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  limiting  de- 
ferral under  section  2,  as  suggested  by  the  Treas- 
ury, to  foreign  business  corporations  operating  in 
the  less  developed  areas. 

Reduction  in  Tax  Rate  (Section  4) 

Section  4  would  reduce  the  tax  on  foreign  in- 
come by  14  percentage  points.  With  certain  mod- 
ifications, this  section  of  the  bill  would  apply  the 
present  Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporation 
provisions  of  the  [Internal  Revenue]  Code  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  Foreign-source  income  eligible 
for  the  reduced  rate  would  include  income  from 
exports,  royalties,  and  passive  portfolio  invest- 
ments. The  provision  would  apply  equally  to 
earnings  from  existing  as  well  as  new  investments. 

An  enterprise  that  is  currently  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  a  foreign  country  and  which  could  qual- 
ify for  treatment  as  a  foreign  business  corporation 
would  be  more  likely  to  repatriate  foreign  earn- 
ings if  the  tax  on  such  repatriated  profits  were  to 
be  at  the  reduced  rate  of  38  percent  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  tax  were  continued  at  the  52 
percent  rate.  The  incentive  to  repatriate  foreign 
income  would  probably  have  its  greatest  impact 
in  the  less  developed  areas  abroad,  where  reinvest- 
ment of  earnings  is  most  needed  but  where  the 
risk  of  loss  is  comparatively  acute. 

The  estimated  revenue  loss  from  the  proposed 
14  percentage  point  rate  reduction  is  in  the  order 
of  $200  million  a  year.  This  loss,  it  should  be 
noted,  would  materialize  without  an  increase  in 
investments  abroad. 

Because  of  the  loss  of  revenue  involved  and  be- 
cause of  the  doubtful  effect  of  rate  reduction  as 
an  effective  incentive  for  the  expansion  of  private 
investment  in  the  less  developed  areas,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
section  4  of  the  bill. 

Liberalization  of  the  Foreign  Tax  Credit  Limitation 
(Section  5) 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  revise  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Code  dealing  with  the  foreign 
tax  credit  to  give  taxpayers  the  benefit  of  the  so- 
called  "overall"  limitation,  whenever  such  limita- 
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tion  would  be  more  advantageous  than  the  pres- 
ent "per  country"  limitation.  The  new  overall 
limitation  is  similar  to  one  which  was  in  the  law 
until  1954  but  with  this  difference— the  pre-1954 
provision  was  operative  only  if  it  reduced  the 
credit  that  was  otherwise  available  under  the  ap- 
plication of  the  per-country  limitation  while  the 
present  proposal  would  be  operative  only  if  it 
increased  the  credit.  The  per-country  limitation 
gives  companies  operating  at  a  loss  in  some  coun- 
tries the  right  to  continue  to  take  tax  credits  for 
the  taxes  paid  in  countries  where  they  operate 
profitably  without  having  to  offset  for  losses  in 
the  other  countries.  The  overall  limitation  would 
give  companies  operating  in  countries  with  tax 
rates  above  the  United  States  rates  the  right  to 
offset  those  higher  taxes  against  income  tax  in 
other  countries  where  the  tax  rates  are  lower  than 
the  United  States  rates. 

The  justification  often  given  for  the  overall  lim- 
itation is  that  foreign  income  should  be  treated 
as  a  whole.  So  viewed,  a  consistent  approach 
would  require  the  elimination  of  the  per-country 
limitation.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  tax- 
payers conducting  their  operations  abroad 
through  foreign  holding  companies  average  the 
foreign  tax  rates  applied  to  the  distributed  earn- 
ings of  their  subsidiaries  and  are  in  effect  using 
only  the  overall  limitation. 

The  proposed  overall  limitation  might  provide 
some  encouragement  to  investment  in  less  devel- 
oped areas  abroad  where  some  of  the  countries 
most  in  need  of  capital  impose  taxes  at  rates  that 
are  higher  than  our  52  percent  corporate  rate. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  section  5  were  enacted,  the 
immediate  revenue  loss  attributable  to  existing 
United  States  private  investment  abroad  might 
well  be  substantial. 

Our  estimates,  based  on  the  year  1955,  are  that 
the  revenue  loss  under  section  5  would  amount  to 
approximately  $45  million.  With  respect  to  in- 
dividual companies,  the  effect  of  such  an  amend- 
ment would  vary  from  year  to  year.  We  referred 
in  our  report  to  a  revenue  loss  of  $19  million  in 
1955  for  one  company.  We  are  informed  that 
there  would  be  no  loss  for  that  company  today; 
in  recent  years  the  existing  per-country  limitation 
has  been  more  favorable  to  that  company  than 
the  overall  limitation. 

There  may  not  be  a  substantial  difference  in 
revenue  impact  in  comparing  the  overall  limi- 
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tation  on  a  consistent  basis  with  the  per-country 
limitation  on  a  consistent  basis,  but  there  is  rev- 
enue loss  where  each  company  may  use  the  more 
favorable  limitation  each  year  regardless  of  con- 
sistency. Accordingly,  we  oppose  adoption  of 
section  5  at  this  time. 

In  our  report  of  May  6,  we  referred  to  possible 
amendments  to  section  5  which  we  believe  would 
considerably  reduce  the  impact  on  the  revenue. 
Such  amendments  should  be  adopted  only  if  on 
thorough  analysis  they  are  deemed  fair  and  ap- 
propriate. We  should  like  to  explore  this  further 
with  the  committee  and  the  committee  staffs. 

Tax  Sparing  by  Underdeveloped  Countries  (Section  6) 

Under  section  6  of  the  bill,  a  taxpayer  deriv- 
ing income  from  abroad  would  be  allowed  a  credit 
for  taxes  waived  by  a  foreign  country  as  an  in- 
ducement to  render  services  or  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness in  that  country.  The  principle  involved  in 
this  provision  is  one  to  which  the  Treasury  De- 
partment fully  subscribes  and  which  is  incor- 
porated in  a  number  of  tax  conventions  that  are 
currently  in  the  process  of  negotiation.  Tax 
treaties  with  tax-sparing  provisions  are  currently 
in  an  advanced  state  with  six  countries  located  in 
Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia.  Pre- 
liminary negotiations  have  been  held  with  four 
other  countries  in  Latin  America  and  Asia. 

Under  existing  law,  a  reduction  in  foreign  tax 
as  an  incentive  to  induce  new  investment  may  re- 
sult in  a  reduced  foreign  tax  credit  and  a  com- 
mensurate increase  in  United  States  tax.  The  tax 
incentive  measures  of  less  developed  countries 
may  thus  be  made  ineffective  by  the  provisions 
of  our  own  law.  By  giving  recognition  to  such 
tax  incentive  laws,  the  tax  treaty  program  can, 
within  appropriate  limitations,  remove  this  con- 
sequence of  existing  law  and  help  promote  a  de- 
sirable tax  climate  in  other  ways. 

Our  experience  thus  far  indicates  that  this 
policy  has  stimulated  greatly  interest  among 
underdeveloped  countries  in  tax  treaties  to  elimin- 
ate double  taxation  and  other  tax  obstacles  to 
international  trade  and  investment.  This  tax 
credit  device,  utilized  in  connection  with  the 
negotiation  of  treaties,  would,  we  believe,  produce 
more  productive  results  than  if  handled  in  a 
unilateral  statutory  provision  such  as  is  incorpo- 
rated in  section  6. 
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Nonrecognition  of  Gain  or  Involuntary  Conversion 
of  Property  of  a  Foreign  Subsidiary  (Section  7) 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  permit  a  domestic 
parent  corporation  that  takes  out  insurance  in 
this  country  on  the  property  of  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary to  exclude  from  its  taxable  income  the 
insurance  proceeds  received  upon  the  destruction 
or  other  involuntary  conversion  of  the  subsidi- 
ary's property,  provided  the  insurance  money  is 
reinvested  abroad  in  property  similar  or  related 
in  use  to  the  converted  property.  Under  existing 
law  taxable  gain  is  realized  upon  receipt  of  in- 
surance proceeds  if  the  recipient  does  not  also 
own  the  property  destroyed  or  otherwise  con- 
verted. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  section  7  would  en- 
courage investment  abroad  in  countries  where  it 
is  difficult  or  impossible  for  a  subsidiary  corpo- 
ration to  secure  adequate  insurance  coverage  by 
permitting  the  domestic  parent  to  carry  the  neces- 
sary insurance  without  adverse  tax  consequence. 
If  it  is  true  that  adequate  insurance  protection 
cannot  be  obtained  by  foreign  subsidiaries,  a 
change  in  our  tax  law  along  the  lines  proposed  in 
section  7  may  merit  consideration.  A  change  in 
existing  law  seems  unwarranted  unless  adequate 
information  is  developed  as  to  the  countries  in- 
volved and  the  nature  of  the  restrictions  which 
result  in  the  unavailability  of  insurance  protec- 
tion. It  is  our  hope  that  witnesses  from  the  busi- 
ness community  will,  either  during  the  course  of 
these  hearings  or  shortly  thereafter,  come  forth 
with  specific  information  indicating  the  extent  of 
and  the  reasons  underlying  the  claimed  inade- 
quacy of  insurance  coverage  abroad. 

Other  Recommendations 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  Code  dealing 
with  foreign  income  where  a  modification  would 
be  desirable.  Several  of  these  have  been  described 
in  the  Secretary's  letter  of  May  6,  and  I  should 
like  here  merely  to  mention  them  briefly.  Two 
deal  with  the  filing  of  information  returns  with 
respect  to  the  formation  or  reorganization  of 
foreign  corporations  and  with  respect  to  the  own- 
ership and  changes  in  ownership  of  foreign  per- 
sonal holding  companies.  Our  suggestions  would 
simplify  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
formation returns  currently  required.  Another 
suggestion  would  correct  what  seems  to  be  an 
error  in  the  1954  redrafting  of  the  provisions 
dealing  with  foreign  personal  holding  companies. 


Under  some  circumstances  the  aggregate  taxes 
imposed  with  respect  to  the  income  of  a  foreign 
personal  holding  company  may  equal  115  percent 
of  its  income.  We  doubt  that  this  was  intended 
by  the  Congress  and  suggest  that  it  be  modified. 

In  conclusion,  the  Treasury  Department  favors 
adoption  of  legislation  which  would,  in  fact,  pro- 
mote the  flow  of  United  States  investment  into 
the  less  developed  regions  of  the  free  world.  We 
believe  that  ordinary  loss  treatment  for  invest- 
ment losses  in  lesser  developed  countries,  together 
with  tax  deferral  of  reinvested  profits  and  early 
implementation  of  the  tax-sparing  principle, 
should  help  to  encourage  United  States  firms  to 
operate  in  less  developed  areas. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Improvement  in  Standards  of  Language  Proficiency  and 
in  Recruiting  for  the  Foreign  Service.  Hearing  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  S.  1243,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  establish  standards  of  lan- 
guage proficiency  for  the  Foreign  Service  and  for  other 
purposes.  April  16, 1959.  92  pp. 
Study  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy:  Summary  of 
Views  of  Retired  Foreign  Service  Officers.  Prepared 
for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  S.  Res.  31.    June  15,  1959.    81  pp. 

Suspension  of  Duties  on  Metal  Scrap.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  6054.    H.  Rept.  577.    June  23,  1959.  4  pp. 

Nuclear  Explosions  in  Space.  Report  of  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee.  H.  Rept.  575.  June  23, 
1959.    6  pp. 

Telegraph  Regulations  (Geneva  Revision,  1958)  With 
Final  Protocol  to  Those  Regulations.  S.  Ex.  G.  June 
23,  1959.    172  pp. 

Report  on  the  Organization  and  Administration  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  Submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  June  3,  1959.  A  report  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  To  Study  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Program.     H.  Doc.  186.     June  24,  1959.     36  pp. 

U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Trade  Relations.  Department  of  State  re- 
plies to  a  letter  by  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  and  other 
documents  pertaining  to  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  June  24,  1959. 
40  pp. 

Trade  Agreements  Program.  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent transmitting  the  third  annual  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  trade  agreements  program.  S.  Doc.  31. 
June  25,  1959.    2  pp. 

Proposed  Appropriations  for  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
grams, Including  a  Department  of  State  Appropriation. 
H.  Doc.  188.    June  26, 1959.    4  pp. 

Employment  of  Aliens.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1495. 
S.  Rept.  437.    June  29,  1959.    11  pp. 

Certain  Cases  in  Which  the  Attorney  General  Has  Sus- 
pended Deportation  Pursuant  to  Section  244  (a)  (5)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  Con.  Res.  33.  H.  Rept.  601.  June  30, 
1959.    3  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Supports  Call  for  Meeting 
of  OAS  Foreign  Ministers 

Statement  by  Ambassador  John  G.  Dreier 1 

The  Council  is  now  for  the  third  time  in  the  last 
3  months  considering  a  situation  involving  a 
threat  to  the  peace  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Last  April  the  Council  was  asked  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  to  invoke  the  Rio  Treaty  and 
send  an  investigating  committee  to  that  country 
because  of  an  invasion  of  its  territory  by  an 
armed  force,  consisting  largely  of  Cubans,  which 
had  come  from  Cuba  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Panama.  The 
Government  of  Cuba  took  immediate  measures  to 
cooperate  with  the  Government  of  Panama  in  this 
matter.  Prompt  action  by  the  OAS  was  instru- 
mental in  resolving  this  problem  in  accordance 
with  inter- American  principles. 

It  was  the  hope  of  many  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, including  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  effective  opposition  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  to  armed  intervention 
of  this  kind  would  serve  to  discourage  further 
efforts  of  that  sort. 

However,  forces  apparently  exist  in  the  Carib- 
bean area  that  are  determined  to  promote  and 
assist  revolutionary  activities  in  other  countries 
in  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Habana  Con- 
vention of  1928  on  the  Duties  and  Rights  of 
States  in  the  Event  of  Civil  Strife.2  On  June  3 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  reported  that  its 
territory  had  been  invaded  by  armed  forces  com- 
ing from  another  country  with  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and 
that  further  invasions  were  threatened.  The 
Nicaraguan  Government  requested  the  invocation 


1  Made  before  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican State*  00  July  10  (press  release  504).  Ambassador 
Dreier  li  D.8.  Representative  on  the  Council. 
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of  the  Rio  Treaty  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
peace  and  security  in  the  area.  Again  the  Coun- 
cil responded  favorably  and  took  the  steps  which 
in  the  light  of  circumstances  seemed  wise  in  order 
to  carry  out  its  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security.3 

The  case  of  Nicaragua  is  still  before  the  Coun- 
cil acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consultation. 
The  report  of  the  Information  Committee  estab- 
lished by  the  Council  indicates  that,  in  addition 
to  the  first  two  attacks  on  Nicaragua,  at  least  three 
additional  armed  expeditions  were  organized  with 
a  view  to  entering  that  country.  Recent  infor- 
mation concerns  a  force  of  men  which  flew  to 
Honduras  a  short  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vading Nicaragua  by  its  northern  frontier. 

Deterioration  of  Situation  in  Caribbean 

At  its  last  two  meetings,  on  July  2  and  6,  the 
Council  received  further  evidence  that  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Caribbean,  far  from  being  improved 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  with  respect  to  the  cases  of  Pan- 
ama and  Nicaragua,  had  deteriorated  further. 
The  Representative  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
charged  that  two  invasions  of  his  country  were 
organized,  trained,  and  equipped  in  territory  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  from  which  they  departed 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  starting  and  promot- 
ing civil  war  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
Dominican  Representative  has  also  charged  that 
large  contingents  are  now  being  trained  in  Cuba 
for  the  purpose  of  initiating  new  invasions.  This 
Council  has  received  most  categorical  assurances 
from  the  Minister  of  State  of  Cuba  that  the 
charges  contained  in  the  Dominican  note  are  with- 
out foundation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Representative  of  Cuba 
has  expressed  the  view  that  it  is  his  country  which 
is  suffering  a  threat  of  attack  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  rather  than  vice  versa,  although  the 
Government  of  Cuba  has  not  requested  any  as- 


3  Bulletin  of  July  6, 1959,  p.  30. 
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sistance  from  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  The  Representative  of  Venezuela,  likewise 
rejecting  the  charges  made  by  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, has  also  expressed  his  concern  over  the 
propaganda  attacks  from  Dominican  sources 
against  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  its  Presi- 
dent, and  Venezuela  institutions.4 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  of 
Haiti  has  informed  the  Council  of  its  great  con- 
cern over  the  growing  tension  in  the  Caribbean 
area,  which  it  feels  constitutes  a  serious  danger 
to  its  peace  and  tranquillity. 

It  became  evident  to  my  Government  some  time 
ago,  and  particularly  in  the  development  of  the 
Nicaraguan  case,  that  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  was  faced  with  a  very  large  and  wide- 
spread problem  with  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  in  the  Caribbean  area.  In 
many  countries  of  the  area  there  are  exiles  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  governments  of  their  own 
countries.  They  have  sought,  and  in  many  cases 
have  obtained,  support  from  elements  in  various 
other  countries. 

In  many  cases  these  exiles  are  motivated  by  high 
ideals  of  democracy  and  justice.  Many  of  them 
are  concerned  only  with  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  interests  of  their  own  countries.  However, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  some  of  those  responsible 
for  these  revolutionary  movements  organized  in 
foreign  countries  have  either  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly become  associated  with  political  ele- 
ments whose  interests  are  far  removed  from  those 
of  any  government  represented  around  this  table. 
To  put  it  in  simple  terms,  Communists  have  at- 
tempted, and  with  some  success,  to  infiltrate  some 
of  these  revolutionary  movements  in  accordance 
with  their  well-established  policy  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  any  sort  of  disturbance  and  unrest  to 
promote  their  own  sinister  designs. 

Proposal  for  Meeting  of  OAS  Foreign  Ministers 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  seemed  to  my 
Government  that  the  consideration  of  individual 
controversies  or  conflicts  between  one  government 
and  another— or,  as  has  been  the  case,  between  one 
government  and  unnamed  attackers — constitutes 
a  futile  approach  to  the  solution  of  a  serious  prob- 
lem. My  Government  has  therefore  for  some  time 
considered  the  desirability  of  suggesting  a  meeting 

'The  Dominican   Republic  on   July   10   withdrew   its 
charges  against  Cuba  and  Venezuela. 
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of  Foreign  Ministers  under  the  charter  of  the  OAS 
to  consider  the  whole  problem  of  the  current  ten- 
sions of  the  Caribbean  and  how  the  American 
governments,  cooperating  through  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  may  restore  peace  and 
security,  confidence  and  friendly  relations,  among 
the  sister  republics  of  this  important  area.  The 
United  States  has  concluded  that  the  time  has  come 
to  proceed  with  an  overall  study  of  this  kind.  We 
have,  therefore,  been  happy  to  join  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru  in  proposing 
at  this  time  that  a  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  be  called  under  the 
charter. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters, as  my  Government  sees  it,  would  be  to 
examine  the  present  situation  of  the  Caribbean  on 
a  broad  front.  The  objective  would  not  be  to  air 
or  judge  charges  by  one  country  against  another. 
The  task  before  the  Foreign  Ministers  would 
rather  be  to  review  the  reports  and  statements 
which  have  been  made  available  to  the  govern- 
ments and  to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
on  the  general  subject  of  tensions  in  this  area,  to 
examine  the  cause  thereof,  and  to  suggest  courses 
of  action  that  will  revitalize  the  principles  on 
which  the  Organization  of  American  States  is 
based,  principles  which  we  know  are  essential  to 
any  system  of  cooperative  international  relations 
in  this  hemisphere. 

_  It  is  evident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Organization  of  American  States  are 
indeed  jeopardized  by  the  present  situation.  One 
of  these  principles  is  that  of  nonintervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  states.  The  active 
participation  of  foreign  elements  in  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  governments  of  states  in  this  area  consti- 
tutes a  definite  threat  to  that  principle.  If  it  is 
permitted  to  be  violated  in  the  present  situation,  it 
will  be  violated  increasingly  in  the  future.  The 
foundation  of  our  structure  will  then  quickly 
crumble. 

Another  principle  affected  here  is  that  of  collec- 
tive security  as  set  forth  in  the  clear  terms  of  the 
Rio  Treaty  and  the  charter  of  the  Organization. 
The  OAS  has  developed  a  system  without  parallel 
elsewhere  in  the  world  for  guaranteeing  the  secu- 
rity of  states  against  aggression.  This  system  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  members  of  the  Organization. 
My  Government  believes  that  the  inter- American 
system  of  peace  and  security,  which  is  flexible 
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enough  and  broad  enough  to  meet  virtually  any 
type  of  situation  that  affects  the  security  of  a 
member  state  and  the  peace  of  the  continent,  must 
at  all  times  be  supported  and  made  effective  if  our 
inter- American  relationship  is  to  endure. 

Effective  Exercise  of  Representative  Democracy 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  matter  of 
deep  principle  affecting  the  Caribbean  situation 
which  has  to  do  with  the  desire  of  people  of  this 
hemisphere  for  an  increasingly  effective  exercise 
of  representative  democracy.  My  Government 
believes  deeply  that  political  democracy  is  the 
most  desirable  form  of  government  for  people 
who  wish  to  live  in  freedom  and  dignity.  We 
fully  share  the  desires  of  those  people  who  wish 
to  see  the  exercise  of  democracy  made  more 
effective. 

The  development  of  democratic  institutions  is 
no  simple  matter,  however.  ^Revolutions  against 
authoritarian  rule  do  not  necessarily  result  in 
perfect  democracy.  The  achievement  of  effective 
democracy  depends  upon  many  factors  of  cultural, 
historical,  economic  nature  which  are  brought  to- 
gether in  the  political  complex  of  any  given  state. 
Above  all,  democracy  is  a  benefit  that  every  people 
must  win  for  itself. 

Moreover,  my  Government  is  convinced  that  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
under  a  system  of  justice  and  law  is  essential  to 
the  growth  of  democracy  in  this  hemisphere.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  democracy  flourishing  in  an 
area  where  states  are  subjected  to  constant  tension 
requiring  the  unproductive  diversion  of  human 
and  economic  resources  to  military  ends.  It  there- 
fore seems  to  us  that  democratic  progress  which 
all  of  us  seek  requires  among  other  factors  a  strict 
compliance  with  those  very  principles  of  nonin- 
tervention and  collective  security  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  are  indeed  other  ways  in  which  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  can  and  should 
encourage  political  and  democratic  development. 
My  Government  believes  that  this  problem  should 
be  frankly  and  squarely  faced  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  at  the  proposed  meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  Caribbean  problem. 
Wo  are  prepared  to  discuss  any  proposals  which 
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the  other  member  states  of  the  Organization  be- 
lieve to  be  worthy  of  consideration  within  the 
principles  and  procedures  of  the  charter  of  the 
Organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, it  is  clear  that  my  Government  favors 
at  this  time  the  prompt  approval  of  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  under 
the  charter  of  the  OAS  to  consider  in  broad  terms, 
and  in  the  light  of  inter- American  principles,  the 
present  serious  situation  in  the  entire  Caribbean 
area.  My  delegation  recommends,  therefore,  that 
the  resolution  that  has  been  presented  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  the  United 
States  be  approved.  The  United  States  firmly 
believes  that  the  holding  of  a  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  at  this  stage  offers  the  most  effective 
and  constructive  approach  to  the  serious  problem 
of  the  Caribbean  and  the  most  desirable  way  of 
revitalizing  and  strengthening  the  principles  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.5 


U.N.  Committee  on  Outer  Space 
Completes  Report 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  I 
is  now  in  a  position  to  complete  its  work.    We   | 
have  received  excellent  reports  from  the  two  sub- 
committees of  the  whole  which  were  set  up  at  our 
meeting  on  May  7th.2    These  reports  examine  in   I 
detail  those  scientific  and  legal  aspects  involved 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  to  which  the  j 
General  Assembly  requested  this  Committee  to  ad- 
dress  itself.3    The  United   States  believes  that 


6  On  July  13  the  Council  voted  unanimously  to  call  a 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

1  Made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space  on  June  18  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  3197). 

2  For  statements  by  U.S.  representatives  in  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  May  6  and  7,  see  Bulletin  of  June  15, 
1959,  p.  883;  for  statements  in  the  legal  and  technical 
subcommittees,  see  ibid.,  June  29, 1959,  p.  972. 

'For  background  and  text  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5, 1959,  p.  24. 
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these  are  two  important  contributions  to  the  work 
of  this  Committee. 


Reports  of  Legal  and  Technical  Subcommittees 

Since  we  are  about  to  complete  our  work,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
reports  of  these  two  subcommittees. 

Turning  first  to  the  report  of  the  legal  sub- 
committee,4 let  me  point  out  several  valuable  con- 
tributions which  it  makes. 

First,  the  subcommittee  noted  that  as  a  matter 
of  principle  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  are  not  limited  in  their  operation  to  the 
confines  of  the  earth. 

Second,  it  observed  that  there  may  be  in  the 
process  of  development  a  rule  that,  in  principle, 
outer  space  is,  on  conditions  of  equality,  freely 
available  for  exploration  and  use  by  all  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  of  future  international  law  or 
agreements. 

Finally,  after  agreeing  that  a  comprehensive 
code  of  space  law  is  not  now  practicable  or  desir- 
able, the  legal  subcommittee  drew  up  a  useful  sur- 
vey of  legal  problems  in  connection  with  outer- 
space  programs,  distinguishing  between  those 
questions  which  appear  to  call  for  priority  treat- 
ment and  matters  which  may  be  dealt  with  at  a 
later  stage. 

The  technical  subcommittee  for  its  part  has 
drawn  up  a  scientific  report 5  which  the  layman 
can  understand.  It  gives  us  the  elementary  tech- 
nical background  against  which  future  scientific 
activities  in  outer  space  must  be  considered.  It 
goes  on  to  set  forth  certain  problems,  to  describe 
certain  possibilities,  and  to  suggest  certain  areas 
where  international  cooperation  now  can  con- 
tribute to  progress. 

I  wish  also  to  emphasize  that  this  Committee 
urged  that  priority  be  given  to  considering  the 
problem  of  allocation  of  radio  frequencies  for  use 
in  connection  with  space  vehicles.  The  United 
States  hopes  that  the  forthcoming  conference  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union  will 
deal  with  this  problem  on  an  urgent  basis. 

Finally,  it  concluded  that  "There  is  need  for  a 
suitable  centre  related  to  the  United  Nations  that 


'U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  98/2. 
'  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  98/3. 
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can  act  as  a  focal  point  for  international  co-oper- 
ation in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space." 

Both  subcommittees  quite  wisely  recommended 
that  the  General  Assembly  arrange  to  keep  all 
these  matters  under  continuing  review,  a  point 
which  the  United  States  endorses. 

Secretary-General's  Report 

Paragraph  1(a)   of  the  Assembly's  resolution 
also  asked  this  Committee  to  report  on  the  activi- 
ties and  resources  of  the  United  Nations,  its  spe- 
cialized agencies,  and  other  international  bodies 
relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.    The 
Secretariat  has  ably  performed  this  task.     The 
United  States  regards  the  document 6  on  this  topic 
as  a  useful  contribution  to  our  work  and  will 
study  it  carefully.    Meantime  I  wish  to  reserve 
the  right  to  make  further  comments  on  it.     It 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  members  when  they  see 
the  present  extent  of  international  cooperation  in 
this  field,  both  as  a  result  of  the  program  during 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  and  work  on 
particular  aspects  of  space  activities  going  on  in 
the  specialized  agencies.    The  United  States  be- 
lieves that  it  will  be  useful  if  the  United  Nations 
can  continue  to  be  informed  about  such  activities. 
On  the  basis  of  these  reports  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee can  now  consider  the  remaining  task  be- 
fore it,  which  involves  "The  future  organizational 
arrangements  to  facilitate  international  co-opera- 
tion in  this  field  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations." 


Appraisal  of  Final  Committee  Report 

The  United  States  considers  that  the  working 
paper  before  the  Committee  (document  A/AC.98/ 
4)  covers  this  final  aspect  of  our  work  in  a  satis- 
factory way.  We  agree  fully  that  it  is  premature 
at  this  stage  to  consider  the  establishment  of  an 
autonomous  intergovernmental  organization  but 
that  this  question  should  remain  under  review. 
None  of  us  now  can  foresee  how  rapid  the  scien- 
tific advances  in  the  challenging  new  field  of  outer 
space  may  be.  Consequently  we  cannot  now  de- 
cide what  eventually  may  be  required  organiza- 
tionally to  facilitate  international  cooperation 
and  to  insure  that  work  in  the  field  redound  to 


U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  98/4. 
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the  advantage  of  all  member  states,  irrespective 
of  the  status  of  their  economic,  social,  or  scientific 
advancement. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  was  wise  to  describe  in  this  section  of 
its  report  the  various  possible  organizational  ar- 
rangements within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  will  show  the  General  Assembly 
that  we  carefully  examined  all  possible  ap- 
proaches. In  turn,  the  General  Assembly  can 
draw  upon  the  background  material  appearing  in 
section  B  ["The  International  Scientific  Unions"] 
of  the  working  paper  in  reaching  its  own  conclu- 
sions. 

The  working  paper  goes  on  to  describe  the  func- 
tions that  might  be  undertaken  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  on  the  basis  of  the 
work  of  the  technical  and  legal  subcommittees. 
It  then  suggests  various  ways  in  which  these  func- 
tions might  be  carried  out. 

It  singles  out  certain  functions  which  are  prop- 
erly subjects  for  consideration  and  action  by  gov- 
ernments and  suggests  in  this  connection  that  the 
General  Assembly  may  wish  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  committee  of  states  with  such  mem- 
bers as  it  may  decide.  The  United  States  re- 
mains convinced  that  subjects  of  the  character 
this  Committee  has  been  considering  require  con- 
sideration and  actions  by  governments  if  genuine 
progress  is  to  be  made. 

Certain  functions  of  a  more  limited  character 
might  also  be  entrusted  to  the  Secretary-General. 
In  his  work  he  might  find  it  helpful  to  have  the 
assistance  of  a  small  advisory  committee  which 
could  include  representatives  of  the  interested 
specialized  agencies,  other  specially  qualified  in- 
dividuals, including  key  scientists,  and  member 
states,  as  necessary. 

The  United  States  believes  that  these  sugges- 
tions, in  setting  the  framework  for  possible  future 
action,  provide  the  maximum  flexibility  for  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Assembly  may  decide  to 
follow  up  all  the  possibilities  in  a  resolution  or  to 
take  one  or  a  combination  of  them.  For  example, 
if  a  committee  of  member  states  is  established,  the 
General  Assembly  might  also  wish  to  invite  the 
Secretary-General  to  assume  certain  responsibili- 
ties, subject  to  appropriate  guidance  from  the 
Committee,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  recourse 
to  an  expert  advisory  committee. 


Suggestions  on  Form  of  Report 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  form  of 
the  final  report  of  this  Committee.  To  present 
the  results  of  our  work  in  the  most  orderly  and 
understandable  way  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
United  States  believes  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  report  to  be  put  together  along  the  follow- 
ing lines. 

First,  there  might  be  a  brief  introduction,  in  the 
usual  pattern,  to  give  the  essential  facts  about 
the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  officers,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  did  its  work. 

The  section  prepared  by  the  Secretariat,  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  1(a)  of  the  Assembly's  resolu- 
tion, would  follow  logically.  This  would  start  the 
substantive  report  with  a  summary  of  the  activi- 
ties and  resources  of  the  United  Nations,  its  spe- 
cialized agencies,  and  other  international  bodies 
relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  Alter- 
natively, this  survey  might  be  an  annex. 

Under  either  arrangement,  the  reports  of  the 
technical  and  legal  subcommittees,  which  can 
simply  be  incorporated  as  separate  chapters,  would 
come  next. 

Finally  the  section  covering  future  organiza- 
tional arrangements,  which,  as  I  have  noted,  stems 
from  the  work  of  the  technical  and  legal  sub- 
committees, would  fall  into  place.  The  United 
States  would  be  glad  to  hear  comments  on  this 
suggestion. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
report  as  a  whole.  The  United  States  regards  it 
as  an  extremely  useful  examination  of  relevant 
material  in  this  challenging  new  field.  In  days  to 
come  it  may  well  be  pointed  out  as  the  historic  first 
contribution  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  cooperation  in  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  outer  space. 

Naturally  the  United  States  continues  to  regret 
that  certain  members  of  this  Committee  are  not 
present.  We  believe,  however,  when  they,  as  well 
as  the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations,  study 
this  report,  they  will  see  that  it  is  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced presentation  of  those  topics  which  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  was  requested  to  consider. 

In  appraising  the  value  of  this  Committee  and 
of  its  work  I  believe  we  can  say  that  it  has  pro- 
vided guidance  which  will  facilitate  the  rapid  and 
orderly  realization  by  aU  mankind  of  benefits 
which  technology  promises  to  unlock  in  outer 
space. 
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Given  good  faith,  good  will,  and  the  desire  to 
move  forward,  the  General  Assembly  can  build 
upon  this  report  and  open  the  way  to  future  prog- 
ress in  this  field,  to  which  all  members  can  make 
an  important  contribution.7 
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Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  Reconvenes  at  Geneva; 
Secretary  Herter  Probes  Soviet  intentions 


Following  are  two  statements  made  by  Secretary 
Herter  at  the  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  which 
reconvened  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  July  13, 
together  with  the  text  of  a  paper  on  Berlin  pre- 
sented by  the  "Western  Foreign  Ministers  to  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  at  a  private  meeting  on 
June  16} 


OPENING  STATEMENT,  JULY  13 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  this  con- 
ference a  brief  review  of  the  first  6  weeks  will  be 
helpful  in  gaging  where  we  now  stand  and  how  we 
should  continue  our  deliberations. 

The  discussions  during  the  first  6  weeks  revealed 
certain  points  of  agreement  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  even  more 
clearly  it  showed  that  the  positions  taken  at  the 
close  of  the  first  series  of  meetings  were  so  far 
apart  that  any  significant  agreement  seemed  vir- 
tually impossible  unless  time  were  taken  for  re- 
flection and  reconsideration.  It  was  clear  that  suc- 
cessful negotiations  would  require  a  change  in  the 
approach  to  the  problems  with  which  we  were 
dealing.  Therefore  we  proposed  a  recess  in  the 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  consider  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  we  were  facing  and  would 
return  to  the  next  phase  of  the  conference  ready  to 

JThe  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  met  at  Geneva 
from  May  11  to  June  20  to  discuss  the  German  problem. 
For  earlier  statements  by  Secretary  Herter  and  the  text 
of  the  Western  peace  plan  of  May  14,  see  Bulletin  of  June 
1,  1959,  p.  775 ;  June  8,  1959,  p.  819 ;  June  15,  1959,  p.  859 ; 
June  29,  1959,  p.  943 ;  and  July  6,  1959,  p.  3.  For  a  report 
to  the  Nation  by  Mr.  Herter  on  June  23,  see  ibid.,  July 
13, 1959,  p.  43. 
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continue  our  discussions  in  a  realistic  and  under- 
standing manner.  From  our  earlier  discussion  we 
found  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  all  agreed  that 
Germany  should  be  reunified,  that  there  should  be 
free  elections  held  for  this  purpose,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  final  peace  settlement  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time.  They  were  unable  to  agree,  how- 
ever, on  procedures  for  achieving  these  ends. 

Western  Peace  Plan 

The  Western  Powers  presented  a  plan  for  Ger- 
man reunification  which  would  be  permanent  be- 
cause it  would  be  freely  accepted  by  the  German 
people  and  would  bring  about  a  peace  settlement 
which  would  assure  Germany's  neighbors  that 
their  security  interests  would  be  thoroughly  safe- 
guarded. The  plan  was  based  on  the  conviction 
that  a  lasting  settlement  of  the  major  cause  of 
European  instability  must  rest  on  consent  and 
mutual  confidence. 

The  plan  therefore  provided  the  German  people 
with  the  right  of  self-determination  through  the 
mechanism  of  free  elections.  However,  it  took 
account  of  the  views  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  pro- 
posing a  transitional  period  during  which  plans 
for  free  all-German  elections  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  closer  contacts  between  both  parts  of  Ger- 
many could  be  developed  by  a  German  mixed 
committee. 

The  plan  also  provided  a  basis  for  the  discussion 
of  regional  security  in  Europe  and  disarmament, 
which  both  the  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  recognized  as  forming  an  integral  part 
of  the  problem  of  achieving  a  permanent  program 
for  the  stabilization  of  Europe. 

Unfortunately  the  Soviet  Union  has  so  far  re- 
fused to  consider  this  plan  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 
On  their  part  they  proposed  that  a  peace  treaty  be 
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signed  on  the  basis  of  the  two  areas  into  which 
Germany  has  been  divided.  Their  proposal  con- 
tained no  specific  provisions  for  the  reunification 
of  Germany.  On  the  contrary,  they  insisted  that 
reunification  be  worked  out  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  the  so-called  "German  Democratic  Re- 
public" within  the  framework  of  a  confederation 
plan  which  would  have  denied  for  the  foreseeable 
future  to  the  population  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Germany  the  right  of  choosing  its  government 
through  free  elections.  This  plan  would  perpetu- 
ate by  formal  international  agreement  the  con- 
tinuation in  office  of  the  unrepresentative  regime 
which  is  now  in  power  in  eastern  Germany  and 
which  holds  no  proper  mandate  to  speak  for  all  or 
any  part  of  the  German  people.  The  more  the 
Soviet  proposal  was  expounded  the  clearer  it 
seemed  to  us  that  it  would  result  in  the  permanent 
partition  of  Germany. 

A  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  dis- 
cuss German  reunification  and  European  security 
in  terms  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  calling  for  free  determina- 
tion also  blocked  progress  toward  a  solution  of  the 
Berlin  crisis  which  had  been  precipitated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  last  November. 

Interim  Plan  for  Berlin 

In  planning  and  establishing  the  Four  Power 
occupation  zones  for  Germany  in  1944  and  1945 
the  four  victorious  powers  had  given  Berlin  a 
special  status  intended  to  last  until  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  settlement  with  an  all-German  govern- 
ment. In  line  with  the  original  intentions  of  the 
Four  Powers  and  with  the  dictates  of  logic  the 
Western  Powers  considered  the  natural  solution 
of  the  Berlin  problem  to  be  the  reunification  of 
Germany.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Western  peace  plan  provided  for  a  transitional 
period  of  2i£  years  before  German  reunification 
would  take  place,  the  Western  peace  plan  also  in- 
cluded an  interim  plan  for  Berlin  which  would 
unite  the  two  parts  of  the  city  through  free  all- 
Berlin  elections  and  would  thus  serve  as  a  model  in 
miniature  for  the  reunification  of  the  entire  coun- 
try in  which  the  Western  peace  plan  would 
culminate. 

In  presenting  this  interim  plan  the  Western 
Powers  emphasized  that  they  must  preserve  un- 
impaired their  ability  to  protect  the  integrity  of 


the  city  and  to  safeguard  the  population  of  Berlin 
from  pressure  and  intimidation  until  reunification 
eliminates  the  hostile  forces  by  which  Berlin  is 
encircled. 

We  attached  particular  importance  to  this  mat- 
ter because  of  the  importance  which  the  people  of 
Berlin  attach  to  it.  In  a  series  of  overwhelming 
votes,  the  last  in  December  1958,  the  West  Berlin 
voters  have  expressed  their  belief  that  the  freedom 
of  the  city  requires  the  protective  presence  of 
Western  troops,  the  maintenance  of  the  city's 
economic,  financial,  and  cultural  ties  with  the 
West,  and  unrestricted  access  to  and  from  the  city 
by  land,  water,  air,  and  communication  channels. 
It  is  important  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
in  the  course  of  the  conference  Mr.  Gromyko 
specifically  admitted  the  validity  of  Western 
rights  in  Berlin. 

Owing  to  the  impasse  reached  by  the  end  of  the 
second  week  of  the  conference  in  the  discussion 
of  general  plans  for  reunification  and  European 
security,  the  discussion  shifted  to  the  narrower 
question  of  whether  some  agreement  could  be 
reached  which  would  reduce  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  Berlin  crisis  which  the  Soviet  Union  had 
precipitated. 

On  May  26  I  outlined  in  some  detail  the  West- 
ern proposal  for  an  interim  Berlin  settlement 
providing  for  all-Berlin  elections,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  all- Berlin  government,  the  mainte- 
nance of  forces  in  Berlin  by  the  Four  Powers, 
and  the  guaranteeing  of  free  and  unrestricted 
access  to  Berlin  for  all  persons,  goods,  and  com- 
munications. This  proposal  was  rejected  out  of 
hand  by  the  Soviet  Government.  On  May  31  Mr. 
Khrushchev  said  that  "the  seven-point  program 
does  not  contain  a  single  element  for  negotiation." 

Soviet  Proposal  of  June  1 

On  June  1  Mr.  Gromyko  then  outlined  a  Berlin 
proposal  which  was  basically  a  reiteration  of  the 
Soviet  so-called  "free  city"  plan  which  had  been 
spelled  out  in  the  Soviet  note  of  November  27, 
1958.2 

This  was  of  course  incompatible  with  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Western  Powers  toward  the  popula- 
tion of  West  Berlin.  It  would  have  deprived 
West  Berlin  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Western  forces — either  by  eliminating  them  or  by 


2  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  19,  1959,  p.  81. 
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reducing  them  drastically  and  introducing  Soviet 
forces  into  West  Berlin.  It  would  have  involved 
a  specific  termination  of  the  Western  rights  in 
Berlin  and  the  establishment  of  a  status  for  West 
Berlin  in  which  the  city  would  have  been  entirely 
dependent,  upon  verbal  or  written  assurances  ex- 
tended to  it  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  so-called 
German  Democratic  Republic. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Gromyko  made  the  accept- 
ance of  this  new  status  for  the  city  of  West  Berlin 
which  the  Soviet  Union  had  proposed  the  basic 
condition  for  discussing  any  Western  proposals  on 
the  city. 

During  the  next  few  days  discussions  contin- 
ued in  private  on  the  Berlin  problem;  consider- 
able progress  was  made  in  isolating  the  questions 
which  each  side  considered  of  special  importance. 
These  discussions  were  then  reflected  in  a  new  se- 
ries of  more  limited  proposals  which  were  put  for- 
ward in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
conference.  It  is  worth  while  summarizing  these 
proposals  briefly. 

On  June  4  and  8  the  Western  Foreign  Minis- 
ters gave  Mr.  Gromyko  talking  papers  which  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  supplementary  arrange- 
ments in  Berlin  within  the  recognized  framework 
of  Western  rights  in  the  city.    They  indicated 
that  they  could  accept  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Berlin,  which,  it  must  be  pointed 
out,  is  an  offer  of  no  real  significance  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  city  is  surrounded  by  some  26 
divisions  of  Soviet  and  East  German  troops  and 
vast  military  installations.     They  also  were  will- 
ing to  declare  their  intention  not  to  increase  the 
combined  total  of  their  own  forces  in  the  city. 
They  might  also  be  able  to  reduce  their  forces  to 
the  extent  that  developments  in  Berlin  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  responsibilities  permitted. 
Measures  consistent  with  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties  might  be  taken  in  both  parts  of  Berlin 
to  avoid  activities  which  might  disturb  public  or- 
der or  seriously  affect  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  several  parties.     They  held  that  continuing 
rights  of  access  to  Berlin,  both  Allied  and  Ger- 
man, must  be  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  free  access  between  East  and  West 
Berlin,  but  were  prepared  to  agree  that  access  pro- 
cedures could  be  carried  out  by  German  person- 
nel on  the  understanding  that  existing  responsi- 
bilities remained  unchanged.     Disputes  on  access 
should  be  settled  between  the  four  governments, 
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Mr.  Herter's  Arrival  Statement,  July  12 

Press  release  513  dated  July  13 

The  following  statement  was  made  by  Secretary 
Herter  on  his  arrival  at  Geneva  on  July  12,  1959. 

I  return  to  Geneva  to  resume  our  discussions  for 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  divided  Germany 
and  a  divided  Berlin. 

Although  I  do  not  come  here  with  high  hopes, 

1  believe  it  is  possible,  with  good  will  on  both  sides, 
to  reach  an  agreement.  Foremost  in  our  minds  of 
course  is  the  freedom  and  future  of  the  more  than 

2  million  people  of  West  Berlin. 

Our  earlier  discussions  here  had  revealed  pos- 
sible elements  of  agreement  concerning  specific 
arrangements  for  Berlin. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  unity  of  thought  and 
action  so  manifest  among  the  Western  Powers  in 
our  previous  discussions  will  continue  in  the  second 
phase  of  the  conference. 


who  could  establish  a  quadripartite  commission  in 
Berlin  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  such  dis- 
putes. Arrangements  agreed  on  were  to  remain 
in  force  until  German  reunification. 

Soviet  Proposals  of  June  10  and  19 

On  June  10  Mr.  Gromyko  presented  new  pro- 
posals which  he  characterized  as  providing  for 
the  temporary  maintenance  of  certain  Western  oc- 
cupation rights  in  West  Berlin  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  1  year.     During  this  period  an  all-German 
committee  was  to  be  established  on  a  basis  of  par- 
ity for  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  so-called 
German  Democratic  Republic  to  promote  greater 
contacts  between  the  two  parts  of  Germany,  to 
prepare  for  German  reunification,  and  to  con- 
sider a  peace  treaty.    He  further  stipulated  four 
requirements  in  West  Berlin:  the  reduction  of 
Western  forces  and  armaments  to  token  levels; 
the  termination  of  hostile  propaganda  against  the 
so-called  German  Democratic  Republic,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  socialist  countries;  the  liquida- 
tion of  all  alleged  organizations  for  espionage  and 
subversion  against  the  so-called  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  so- 
cialist countries;  and  a  ban  on  atomic  or  rocket 
installations.    The  Western  Powers  pointed  out 
that  this  proposal  was  unacceptable,  apart  from 
its  unreasonable  content,  because  of  its  threaten- 
ing nature.     It  sought  to  establish  a  limit  of  12 
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months  for  the  continued  rightful  presence  of  the 
Western  Powers  in  West  Berlin.  The  attempted 
imposition  of  such  a  time  limit  was  immediately 
rejected  by  the  Western  Powers. 

On  June  16  the  Western  Powers  made  addi- 
tional   proposals   including    an    assurance   they 
would  continue  to  arm  their  forces  in  Berlin  only 
with  conventional  weapons.    They  declared  that 
their  Governments  would  from  time  to  time  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  reducing  such  forces  if 
developments  in  the  situation  permit.    They  also 
proposed  that  all  disputes  which  might  arise  with 
respect  to  access  be  raised  and  settled  between  the 
four  Governments  and  that  a  quadripartite  com- 
mission be  established  to  examine  any  difficulties 
arising  out  of  access  and  to  facilitate  their  settle- 
ment.   Unless  subsequently  modified  by  the  Four 
Powers  the  arrangements  agreed  to  were  to  con- 
tinue in  force  until  the  reunification  of  Germany. 
On  June  19  Mr.  Gromyko  proposed  the  ex- 
tension of  the  time  limit  specified  in  this  proposal 
of  June  10  from  1  year  to  18  months.    However, 
the  new  Soviet  proposal  as  presented  to  the  For- 
eign Ministers  reserved  to  the  Soviet  Government 
freedom  of  unilateral  action  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period.     Mr.  Gromyko  seemed  to  maintain 
that  it  was  the  view  of  his  Government  that  the 
Western  Powers,  upon  signing  such  an  agreement, 
would  acquiesce  in  the  liquidation  of  their  rights 
in  Berlin  and  the  abandonment  of  their  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  West  Ber- 
lin.   Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Government  at  the 
highest  level  declared  its  intention  to  conclude  a 
peace  treaty  with  the  so-called  German  Demo- 
cratic Kepublic  if  no  agreement  on  a  peace  treaty 
was  reached  by  the  all-German  committee  pro- 
posed within  18  months.    The  Soviet  Government 
has  also  clearly  stated  that  in  its  view  such  a 
treaty  would  extinguish  Western  rights  in  Berlin. 
Since  then  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  in  a 
statement  on  June  28,  asked  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion, "Does  not  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  proposing  to  hold  new  negotiations  on  West 
Berlin  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  provided 
for  in  the  agreement — if  by  that  time  the  all- 
German  committee  does  not  succeed  in  its  work — 
speak  for  itself  ?" 

The  very  purpose  of  drawing  up  international 
agreements  is  to  avoid  reliance  on  facts  that  speak 
for  themselves.  Our  purpose  in  the  coming  nego- 
tiations will  be  to  try  to  reach  understandings 
which  can  later  be  reduced  to  writing  to  minimize 
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the  danger  of  subsequent  differing   interpreta- 
tions. 

I  remain  convinced  that  a  satisfactory  long- 
range  solution  to  the  German  and  Berlin  problem 
can  be  found  if  we  realistically  face  the  dangers 
created  by  the  artificial  division  of  this  great 
country  and  seek  to  eliminate  them  by  a  plan  for 
reunification  within  the  framework  of  a  general 
agreement  on  security  which  will  guarantee  all 
countries  of  Europe  against  the  dangers  of  irre- 
sponsible actions  endangering  the  peace.  This  our 
Western  peace  plan  would  accomplish. 

My  Government  hopes  that  we  will  make  the 
measure  of  progress  needed  to  warrant  a  subse- 
quent meeting  of  Heads  of  Government.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  promise  of  such  progress  lies 
in  an  early  return  to  restricted  sessions.  I  propose 
to  my  colleagues  that  our  next  session  be  private. 


STATEMENT  OF  JULY  16 

At  yesterday's  plenary  meeting  I  suggested  that 
we  end  the  discussion  of  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  essential  link  between  procedures  looking  to 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  continued  division 
of  Germany  and  procedures  looking  to  arrange- 
ments for  Berlin  to  last  until  reunification  of  Ger- 
many.   Instead,  I  proposed  that  we  might,  with 
greater  profit,  consider  the  substance  of  the  Ber- 
lin proposals  made  by  the  Western  Powers  and 
by  the  Soviet  Union.     I  suggested  that  when  we 
resumed  today  we  should  consider  these  proposals, 
point  by  point,  so  that  a  clear  understanding  of 
each  position  would  be  assured  and  further  use- 
ful negotiations  made  possible. 
I  would  now  like  to  do  just  this. 
A  convenient  starting  point  is  to  consider  the 
three-power  paper  on  Berlin,  handed  to  the  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister  on  June  16,  1959.    This 
paper  was  developed  by  the  Western  Powers  after 
a  detailed  and  prolonged  discussion  in  private 
sessions  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister.     This 
paper  was  a  genuine  effort  to  meet  views  expressed 
by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday,  this  three-power 
paper  was  ignored  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter without  any  discussion  of  its  specific  points. 
The  alleged  reason  given  by  Mr.  Gromyko  was 
that  these  proposed  arrangements  would  require 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  reaffirm  the  occupation  rights  in 
Berlin  of  the  U.S.,  the  U.K.,  and  France. 
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The  fact  is  that  these  Western  rights,  which  on 
a  number  of  occasions  have  been  recognized  by 
the  U.S.S.E.  as  legitimate  in  origin  and  continu- 
ing in  fact,  derive  from  the  war  and  from  solemn 
postwar  agreements  ratified  by  the  U.S.S.E. 
Nothing  that  the  U.S.S.E.  is  now  being  asked  to 
state  or  do  would  add  to  or  detract  from  these 
rights,  nor  from  Soviet  responsibilities. 

We  have  gone  far  to  meet  an  earlier  proposal 
of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  that  a  solution  of 
the  Berlin  problem  should  deal  with  specific  ar- 
rangements. I  hope  that,  in  the  light  of  this 
clarification,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  will 
realize  that  his  earlier  reason  for  ignoring  the 
Western  proposals  was  without  basis. 

I  turn  now  to  the  specific  elements  of  the  June 
16  paper : 

Limitation  of  Forces  in  Berlin 

First,  it  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  three 
Western  Powers  to  limit  the  combined  total  of 
their  forces  in  Berlin  to  the  present  level,  which 
is  approximately  11,000  men.  It  proposed  that 
forces  in  Berlin  be  armed  only  with  conventional 
weapons. 

The  Western  Powers  would  also  declare  that 
their  governments  would  consider  from  time  to 
time  the  possibility  of  reducing  their  forces  if 
developments  in  the  situation  permitted. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  had  proposed 
earlier  that  the  Western  contingents  in  Berlin  be 
reduced  to  token  levels.  (The  word  "token"  is 
defined  in  the  English  dictionary  as  "something 
that  serves  as  a  symbol,  or  something  given  or 
shown  as  a  guarantee  of  one's  authority.")  Sur- 
rounded by  Communist  forces,  some  30  or  40  times 
more  numerous,  a  contingent  of  11,000  men  under 
this  or  any  other  definition  can  only  be  considered 
a  token  force. 

And  by  agreeing  not  to  increase— and  to  con- 
sider possible  reductions  in— this  level,  the  West- 
ern Powers  proposed  to  give  further  assurance 
that    these    forces    would    remain    but    token 
» contingents. 

Free  Access  to  West  Berlin 

Secondly,  the  June  16  paper  proposed  that  there 
should  continue  to  be  free  and  unrestricted  access 
to  West  Berlin  by  land,  by  sea,  and  by  air,  for  all 
persons  and  goods— including  those  of  the  West- 
arn  forces  in  Berlin.    The  procedures  applicable 
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would  be  those  in  effect  in  April  1959.  This  pro- 
posal should  be  acceptable  to  the  U.S.S.E.  since 
its  own  proposal  of  June  19  also  specifies  that  "for 
the  duration  of  the  agreement,  the  communica- 
tions of  West  Berlin  with  the  outside  world  will 
be  preserved  in  the  present  shape." 

Correspondence  between  Western  and  Soviet 
views  also  appears  to  exist  in  connection  with 
the  three-power  proposal  for  a  quadripartite  com- 
mission, which  would  consider  any  difliculties 
arising  in  connection  with  access  procedures 
with  respect  to  Berlin. 

Measures  To  Avoid  Disturbing  Activities 

Thirdly,  the  June  16  paper  proposed  that  meas- 
ures be  taken  consistent  with  fundamental  rights 
and  liberties  to  avoid  in  both  parts  of  Berlin  ac- 
tivities which  might  either  disturb  public  order 
or  seriously  affect  the  rights  and  interests,  or 
amount  to  interference  in  the  internal  affairs,  of 
others. 

Mr.  Gromyko  claims  that  tensions  in  Berlin  are 
a  source  of  great  concern  to  the  Communists.  He 
insists  that  provision  must  be  made  for  their  re- 
duction if  there  is  to  be  an  acceptable  solution 
for  Berlin's  future  until  Germany's  reunification. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  the  evidence  for  which 
I  have  previously  cited  in  some  detail,  that  West 
Berlin  is  a  hotbed  of  subversive  activity.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Western  proposals  for  Berlin  call 
for  reciprocal  measures  to  avoid  in  both  parts  of 
Berlin  activities  which  might  disturb  public 
order. 

Surely  the  U.S.S.E.,  with  its  constant  emphasis 
on  parity  of  treatment,  will  understand  the  need 
for  parity  of  responsibility  in  this  instance. 

Let  me  say  now  that  the  Western  Powers  cate- 
gorically rule  out  of  consideration  any  one-sided 
restraints,  as  part  of  a  Berlin  solution  until  reuni- 
fication. If  there  are  to  be  agreed  restraints  they 
must  be  reciprocally  applied  in  both  parts  of  this 
city  where  tensions  are  alleged  to  exist.  If  these 
reciprocal  restraints  are  to  be  applied  in  an  even- 
handed  fashion,  our  experience  with  international 
agreements  to  date  suggests  that  it  would  be  well 
to  provide  for  verification  of  their  fulfillment. 

Possibility  of  U.N.  Role  in  Berlin 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  in  his  recent 
statement  on  June  28,  charged  the  Western  Pow- 
ers with  paying  only  lip  service  to  a  United  Na- 
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tions  role  in  connection  with  Berlin.  He  then 
said,  ".  .  .  when,  in  the  course  of  the  talks,  the 
delegations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  G.D.R. 
declared  the  readiness  of  their  Governments  to 
guard  West  Berlin  from  all  outside  interference, 
the  Ministers  of  the  Western  Powers  somehow 
suddenly  lost  interest  in  the  problem.  They  did 
not  want  to  speak  of  the  participation  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  guarantees,  although  from 
the  rostrum  they  frequently  speak  of  the  organi- 
zation's role.  But,  as  we  see,  speaking  about  it 
is  one  thing,  and  respecting  it  in  practice  is 
another  thing." 

Even  as  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  was 
making  this  baseless  charge,  my  Government  was 
giving  serious  consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
a  significant  United  Nations  role  in  connection 
with  Berlin.  We  may  wish  later,  when  detailed 
negotiations  begin,  to  suggest  that  the  Four  Pow- 
ers responsible  for  Berlin  consider  a  request  for 
the  Secretary- General  of  the  United  Nations  to 
establish  an  adequate  staff  in  Berlin,  with  free  ac- 
cess to  all  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting on  propaganda  activities  which  might 
either  disrupt  public  order  or  seriously  affect  the 
rights  of  others. 

I  believe  and  have  reason  to  hope  from  recent 
public  statements  of  the  U.N.  Secretary-General 
that  he  would  be  responsive  to  such  a  request  for 
this  form  of  United  Nations  participation  in  a 
Berlin  settlement. 

I  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  consider  this 
possibility  of  establishing  an  international  scru- 
tiny over  one  aspect  of  the  life  of  this  city  which 
is  of  such  importance  to  both  the  Communists  and 
the  free  world. 

Arrangements  To  Continue  Until  Unification 

Fourth:  The  final  point  on  the  Western  pro- 
posal is  the  provision  that  these  arrangements  con- 
cerning Berlin  will  continue  in  force  until  the 
reunification  of  Germany. 

This  principle  was  repeatedly  accepted  by  Mr. 
Gromyko  in  our  earlier  private  discussions.  He 
acknowledged  that  any  agreement  reached  at  the 
conference  concerning  Berlin  should  last  until 
Germany  was  unified.  But  then  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals of  June  9  3  and  19  apparently  changed  this 


'The  Soviet  proposal  made  in  private  session  on  June 
9  was  repeated  in  public  session  on  June  10 ;  it  is  there- 
fore Identified  with  both  dates. 


position.     It  seems  to  call  for  an  agreement  to 
expire  after  a  brief  specified  period. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a  point  on 
which  the  true  interests  of  all  our  countries  co- 
incide. Each  of  our  countries  has  an  underlying 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  And  I  can- 
not conceive  that  the  cause  of  peace  would  be 
served  by  any  agreement  which  merely  insured 
that  the  Berlin  crisis  would  be  revived  after  a 
short  interval. 

We  have  so  far  faced  two  major  international 
crises  over  Berlin — one  in  1948,  when  the  U.S.S.R. 
tried  to  starve  the  city  into  submission,  and  now 
again  in  1959.  Each  of  these  crises  has  posed  a 
serious  threat  to  peace.  Still  another  crisis  in  the 
future  would  revive  this  danger,  perhaps  in  more 
acute  form.  This  possibility  may,  in  fact,  grow 
with  each  crisis— as  tensions  over  Berlin  cumu- 
latively increase. 

And  even  if  war  should  be  avoided,  such  re- 
curring crises  cannot  help  but  prevent  that  relax- 
ation of  tensions  which  the  Soviet  Union  professes 
to  desire.  It  is  impossible  to  build  relations  be- 
tween our  countries  on  a  sound  and  businesslike 
basis  if  these  relations  are  to  be  periodically 
thrown  into  an  uproar  by  Soviet  threats  to  Berlin 
and  by  the  Soviet  Union's  attempted  reopening 
of  past  agreements  covering  Berlin. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Gromyko  will  weigh  these 
thoughts  carefully,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own 
country's  self-interest,  if  from  no  other.  I  hope 
that  this  weighing  will  lead  him,  as  it  has  led 
me,  to  conclude  that  his  original  view  was  correct- 
that  the  accord  on  Berlin  should  last  until 
reunification. 

Now  that  the  issue  of  Berlin  has  been  raised 
once  more,  and  now  that  relations  between  our 
countries  have  been  profoundly  disturbed  by  this 
fact,  we  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  if  we  did  not  settle  that  issue  once 
and  for  all  on  a  basis  that  will  endure  until  a 
solution  of  the  German  problem  is  accomplished. 

Conclusion 

These  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  four  main 
points  in  the  Western  proposal  concerning  Berlin: 

1.  No  increase  of  forces  in  Berlin. 

2.  Guaranteed  free  access  to  Berlin. 
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3.  Measures  to  avoid  disturbing  activities  in 
either  part  of  Berlin. 

4.  Agreement  that  these  arrangements  should 
last  until  German  unification. 

Taken  together,  I  believe  that  these  four  points 
offer  a  sound  basis  for  successful  negotiations  at 
this  conference.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  will  now  discuss  them — seri- 
ously, substantively,  and  one  by  one — so  that  we 
can  get  on  to  an  agreement. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  he  does  this  on  the 
sole  basis  of  our  proposals  or  not — so  long  as  he 
addresses  these  four  points,  which  seem  to  be  the 
pillars  on  which  any  acceptable  Berlin  agreement 
must  rest. 

I  hope  that  he  will  not  avoid  discussing  these 
points  by  turning  to  other  subjects — like  proce- 
dures for  German  unification,  which  we  can  dis- 
cuss separately  if  it  seems  useful  at  this 
conference. 

I  hope  that  he  will  not  avoid  this  discussion  by 
throwing  out  bogus  slogans  like  "free  city,"  and 
that  he  will  concentrate  on  specific  improvements 
in  the  Berlin  situation,  rather  than  on  changes  in 
terminology. 

And  finally  I  hope  that  he  will  not  avoid  dis- 
cussing these  points  by  making  generalized  and 
misleading  attacks  on  the  Western  proposal  which 
comprehends  them — claiming  to  perceive  in  that 
proposal  requirements  and  consequences  other 
than  those  spelled  out  in  these  four  points. 

None  of  these  attempts  at  evasion  would  be 
worthy  of  the  serious  problems  and  the  overriding 
need  which  we  face. 

The  problem  is  that  of  devising  arrangements 
for  Berlin  which  will  preserve  the  city's  freedom 
and  guard  against  future  crises  over  this  issue 
until  Germany  is  reunified. 

The  need  is  to  fulfill  the  hopes  which  peoples 
around  the  world  have  placed  in  this  conference 
by  reaching  a  measure  of  agreement  on  such 
arrangements,  so  that  by  having  made  real  prog- 
ress we  can  proceed  promptly  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Heads  of  Government,  where  other  issues  can  be 
discussed. 

I  have  tried,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  how  the 
problem  could  be  met  in  a  way  consistent  with  the 
interests  and  honor  of  all  our  countries. 


It  is  for  Mr.  Gromyko  to  determine  whether 
we  can  now  begin  serious  negotiations  which  will 
fulfill  the  need. 


WESTERN  PROPOSAL  ON  BERLIN,  JUNE  16 

1.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics have  examined  the  question  of  Berlin  in  the  desire 
to  find  mutually  satisfactory  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  have  been  raised  and  which  derive  essentially  from 
the  division  of  Berlin  and  of  Germany.  They  agreed  that 
the  best  solution  for  these  problems  would  be  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany.  They  recognized,  however,  that  pending 
reunification,  the  existing  situation  and  the  Agreements  at 
present  in  force  can  be  modified  in  certain  respects  and 
have  consequently  agreed  upon  the  following : 

(a)  The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has  made  known  the 
decision  of  the  Soviet  Government  no  longer  to  maintain 
forces  in  Berlin. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  declare  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
their  Governments  to  limit  the  combined  total  of  their 
forces  in  Berlin  to  the  present  figure  (approximately 
11,000)  and  to  continue  to  arm  these  forces  only  with 
conventional  weapons  as  at  present.  The  three  Ministers 
further  declare  that  their  Governments  will  from  time 
to  time  consider  the  possibility  of  reducing  such  forces 
if  developments  in  the  situation  permit. 

(b)  The  Ministers  agreed  that  there  shall  continue 
to  be  free  and  unrestricted  access  to  West  Berlin  by  land, 
by  water  and  by  air  for  all  persons,  goods  and  communica- 
tions, including  those  of  the  French,  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States  forces  stationed  in  West  Berlin.  The  proce- 
dures applicable  shall  be  those  in  effect  in  April  1959. 
However,  without  prejudice  to  existing  basic  responsibili- 
ties, these  procedures  may  where  it  is  not  already  the 
case  be  carried  out  by  German  personnel. 

The  Ministers  likewise  reaffirmed  that  freedom  of 
movement  will  continue  to  be  maintained  between  East 
and  West  Berlin. 

All  disputes  which  might  arise  with  respect  to  access 
will  be  raised  and  settled  between  the  four  Governments. 
The  latter  will  establish  a  quadripartite  Commission  which 
will  meet  in  Berlin  to  examine  any  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  application  of  the  present  sub-paragraph  and  to 
facilitate  their  settlement.  The  Commission  may  make 
arrangements  if  necessary  to  consult  German  experts. 

2.  The  Ministers  consider  that  measures  should  be 
taken  consistent  with  fundamental  rights  and  liberties  to 
avoid  in  both  parts  of  Berlin  activities  which  might  either 
disturb  public  order  or  seriously  affect  the  rights  and 
interests,  or  amount  to  interference  in  the  internal  affairs, 
of  others. 

3.  The  Ministers  agreed  that  unless  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  Four  Power  agreement  these  arrangements  will 
continue  in  force  until  the  reunification  of  Germany. 
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President  Eisenhower  Acknowledges 
AFL-CIO  Letter  on  Berlin 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  15 

The  White  House  on  July  15  made  public  the 
following  letter  from  the  President  to  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. 

Jui,y  15, 1959 

Dear  Mr.  Meant:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  yesterday.1  For  a  long  time  I  have 
been  keenly  aware  and  appreciative  of  the  firm 
stand  taken  by  the  AFL-CIO  in  support  of  the 
government's  refusal  to  abandon  either  the  free 
people  of  West  Berlin  or  our  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities respecting  that  city. 

Your  present  letter  should  convince  everyone, 
including  the  Soviets,  that  in  the  United  States 
labor  is  free— and  because  it  is  free,  it  is  part  of 
the  decision-making  process  in  our  country.  When 
free  citizens  form  their  conclusions  and  convic- 
tions on  matters  that  affect  America's  international 
position,  they  cannot  be  divided  on  the  basis  of 
vocation,  creed  or  partisan  politics.  The  efforts 
of  any  outsider  to  divide  America  are  bound  to 
fail  when  the  basic  beliefs  and  the  vital  interests 
of  this  nation  are  at  stake. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  letter  because  even 
though  I  have  had  no  doubt  in  my  own  heart  or 
mind  of  AFL-CIO  solidarity  in  this  matter,  I 
salute  your  entire  membership  for  reaffirming  this 
solidarity  before  the  entire  world. 

With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Mr.  George  Meant 
President 
American  Federation  of  Labor 

and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
815  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Guatemala 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Guate- 
mala, Arturo  Ramirez  Pinto,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Eisenhower  on  July  13.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 512  dated  July  13. 


President  Names  New  Airport 
for  John  Foster  Dulles 

Executive  Order  10828  ' 

Designating  the  Airport  Being  Constructed  in  the 
Counties  of  Fairfax  and  Loudoun  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  as  the  Dulles  International  Airport 

Whereas  there  is  now  being  constructed  in  the  counties 
of  Fairfax  and  Loudoun  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  Congress  approved  September  7,  1950  (Public 
Law  762;  64  Stat.  770),  an  international  airport  which 
will  provide  facilities  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its 
vicinity ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  this  airport  be  given  an  ap- 
propriate and  significant  name ;  and 

Whereas  the  public  service  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  the 
renowned  diplomat  and  statesman,  was  dedicated  in  large 
measure  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  peace  throughout  the  world  ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  the  international  airport  being 
built  to  serve  our  Nation's  Capital  should  bear  the  name 
of  this  distinguished  American  whose  memory  is  revered 
wherever  men  cherish  democracy  and  freedom : 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  I  hereby  designate  the 
airport  now  being  constructed  in  the  counties  of  Fairfax 
and  Loudoun  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  pursuant  to  the 
above-mentioned  act  of  Congress,  as  the  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport ;  and  such  airport  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  referred  to  by  that  name. 


/CJ  U^s-y  CJTZj  0-<^>  Alto's, 


The  White  House, 
July  15,  1959. 


1  Not  printed. 


1 24  Fed.  Reg.  5735. 
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A  New  Era  in  World  Trade  and  Investment 


by  Acting  Secretary  Dillon 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  today 
at  the  First  Annual  Chicago  World  Marketing 
Conference.  This  conference  and  the  Chicago 
Trade  Fair  focus  attention  on  Chicago's  growing 
importance  in  international  commerce.  With  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  products 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  can  now  find 
their  way  with  greater  ease  to  the  heartland  of 
America.  At  the  same  time  the  markets  of  the 
world  have  been  brought  closer  to  our  farms  and 
factories.  Truly  these  events  herald  the  opening 
of  a  new  era  for  Chicago  and  the  huge  area  it 
serves.  The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  far- 
sighted  vision  in  recognizing  Chicago's  new  role 
as  the  world's  largest  inland  port. 

It  is  natural  that  businessmen  in  the  Midwest 
should  now  take  a  greater  interest  in  world  trade 
and  investment  patterns.  When  we  look  around 
us  we  find  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  period 
in  world  trade  and  investment — an  era  in  which 
the  businessmen  of  Chicago  and  of  our  Central 
States  have  an  opportunity  to  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  role.  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  this  role  and  how  it  relates  to  our  na- 
tional interests  and  objectives. 

The  central  task  of  our  time  is  the  building  of 
a  stable  and  peaceful  world  order.  Vital  to  that 
objective  is  the  achievement  of  sustained  economic 
growth  throughout  the  free  world.  Political  and 
military  arrangements  designed  for  our  safety 
rest,  in  the  final  analysis,  upon  economic  strength 
and  well-being.  We  must,  therefore,  accelerate 
our  own  economic  growth  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  other  industrialized  free  nations  as 


1  Address  made  before  the  First  Annual  Chicago  World 
Marketing  Conference  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  July  15  (press 
release  518). 


well.  We  must  also  intensify  our  efforts  to  as- 
sist the  free  nations  in  the  vast,  underdeveloped 
areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America.  For  these  nations  must  share  in  the 
material  progress  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
if  they  are  to  remain  independent. 

The  leaders  of  the  less  developed  nations  are 
making  valiant  efforts  to  raise  their  peoples'  stand- 
ards of  living.  But  in  many  cases  their  econo- 
mies are  primitive.  They  lack  human  skills  as 
well  as  financial  and  technological  resources.  And 
they  are  beset  with  exploding  populations  which 
require  large  additional  resources  to  maintain 
even  present  living  standards. 

Unless  these  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  can 
be  given  reasonable  hope  for  economic  progress, 
then  political  independence — which  so  many  of 
them  have  tasted  for  the  first  time  only  since 
World  War  II — can  have  but  little  meaning. 
They  will  be  sorely  tempted  to  try  shortcuts  to 
economic  development  which  purport  to  offer  a 
panacea  for  all  their  problems.  International 
communism  is  standing  in  the  wings  of  this 
drama  of  human  aspirations — ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  suggest  just  such  a  shortcut. 

If  the  newly  developing  countries  dissolve  in 
chaos  or  succumb  to  communism  and  lose  their 
independence,  then  our  own  way  of  life  will  not 
long  endure.  For  we  cannot  stand  alone  in  a 
world  turned  hostile.  Unless  we  help  the  world's 
underprivileged  to  realize  their  mounting  expec- 
tations for  a  better  life  under  free  institutions, 
we  surely  invite  our  own  downfall. 

The  task  of  stimulating  international  economic 
growth  under  freedom  is  of  an  urgency  and  mag- 
nitude that  dwarfs  anything  in  our  peacetime 
history.  But  we  are  not  alone  in  this  effort.  It 
is  being  increasingly  shared  by  other  industrial- 
ized free  nations  now  that  their  economies  have 
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recovered  from  the  devastation  of  World  .War  II. 
However,  as  the  most  materially  advanced  mem- 
ber of  the  free  world,  we  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide leadership.  To  succeed,  we  must  enlist  the 
combined  resources  of  our  Government  and  of 
our  private  citizens  and  institutions.  It  will  re- 
quire perseverance  and  sustained  effort  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  But  we  should  not  ap- 
proach this  task  as  a  grim  burden.  Instead,  we 
should  look  upon  it  as  an  opportunity  and 
challenge — one  which  we  are  uniquely  prepared 
to  meet. 

What  Government  Can  Do 

There  is  much  that  our  Government  can  do  to 
meet  this  challenge.  Our  major  response  is  the 
mutual  security  program.  Through  its  technical 
assistance  operations  we  are  helping  to  create  the 
human  skills  so  conspicuously  lacking  in  the  less 
developed  countries.  Through  grant  assistance 
we  are  providing  some  of  the  funds  urgently  re- 
quired to  maintain  stability  in  the  face  of  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  pressure  of  the  Sino- Soviet  bloc. 
The  new  Development  Loan  Fund  is  our  princi- 
pal instrument  for  providing  part  of  the  capital 
needed  for  the  basic  facilities  essential  to  growth. 

We  are  also  continuing  to  provide  financing 
through  the  time-tested  operations  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  through  our  long-term  partici- 
pation in  the  World  Bank  and  International 
Monetary  Fund,  which  are  now  expanding  their 
resources  as  the  result  of  an  American  initiative. 
We  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  creating  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  which  will 
soon  begin  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  prog- 
ress of  Latin  America.  Our  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  helps  to  insure  markets  for 
the  products  which  the  peoples  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping areas  must  sell  in  order  to  live.  And  we 
are  constantly  seeking  to  break  down  barriers  to 
trade  through  our  participation  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Currently, 
through  tax  and  other  incentives,  we  are  explor- 
ing every  practicable  way  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
private  American  investment,  with  all  of  its  ac- 
companying technological  skills,  to  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.2 


2  For  statements  made  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  July  7  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  David  A. 
Lindsay,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  see 
Bi  1 1 1. 1  in  of  July  27,  I960, p.  128. 


Role  of  Private  Enterprise 

Our  Government's  programs  to  help  promote 
international  economic  development  are  critically 
necessary  at  this  juncture  in  world  affairs.  In- 
deed, in  the  case  of  countries  which  lack  even  the 
rudimentary  facilities  for  launching  growth,  they 
are  indispensable.  But  in  the  long  run  Govern- 
ment efforts  cannot  match  the  radiating  benefits 
which  flow  to  our  partners  in  the  free  world 
through  normal  channels  of  trade  and  investment. 
Over  the  years  ahead,  the  most  lasting  and  pro- 
ductive response  to  the  needs  of  the  developing 
nations  must  come  from  private  enterprise,  the 
mainspring  of  our  competitive  economic  system, 
which  has  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  by  creating  the  highest  living  standard 
in  all  history. 

As  American  businessmen,  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  upon  you,  for  you  have  the  capacity  to  show 
the  underdeveloped  areas  the  way  out  of  their  an- 
cient poverty.  The  technological  skills  and  ca- 
pacity which  have  made  it  possible  for  40  percent 
of  the  world's  goods  to  be  manufactured  and  con- 
sumed by  only  6  percent  of  its  population  are 
represented  at  this  conference.  It  is  to  you  and 
to  your  counterparts  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  look 
for  the  answers  to  the  problems  that  engulf  them 
and  their  countries.  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
not  fail  them.  For  nothing  is  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  the  combined  economic  power  of  the  free 
world. 

The  fruitful  results  of  free-world  cooperation 
are  nowhere  more  evident  today  than  here  in  the 
area  served  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  This 
joint  Canadian- American  venture  is  one  of  a  se- 
ries of  recent  developments  which  are  radically 
shaping  the  future  course  of  international  eco- 
nomic relations.  The  postwar  period  is  now  be- 
hind us.  Almost  without  noticing  it,  we  have 
crossed  the  threshold  of  a  whole  new  era  in  world 
trade  and  investment. 

The  opening  of  this  new  era  has  been  signaled 
by  the  dramatic  action  last  December  of  the  ma- 
jor trading  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  mak- 
ing their  currencies  convertible  in  international 
trade.  This  was  a  landmark  in  international  eco- 
nomic relations  which  will  increasingly  benefit 
world  trade  and  investment. 

Thus,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  oi 
controls,  the  private  trader  in  world  markets  car 
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w  expect  to  be  able  to  buy  in  tbe  cheapest  mar- 
aud to  sell  in  the  dearest.  "We  have  made 
ich  progress  in  recent  yean  in  reducing  foreign 
de  discriminations  against  American  exports, 
w.  I  believe,  we  can  confidently  look  forward 
the  elimination  of  the  remaining  discrimi- 
tions.3 

Bven  as  we  see  before  us  greater  opportunities 
•  world  trade,  concern  is  being  expressed  over 
j  ability  of  U.S.  producers  to  compete  in  inter- 
tional  markets.  This  concern  has  largely  arisen 
>m  the  fact  that  last  year  our  exports  declined 
ttantially  from  the  very  high  levels  of  1957. 
[  am  sure  that  there  is  full  realization  among 
nerican  businessmen  that  the  increase  in  the  ca- 
i-ity  of  friendly  foreign  countries  to  produce 
d  export  goods  in  world  markets  over  the  past 
•eral  years  has  been  desirable.  This  develop- 
nt  lias  enabled  Western  European  countries  to 
luce  barriers  against  imports  from  this  coun- 
7  and  to  make  their  currencies  convertible.  It 
s  put  them  in  a  position  to  join  with  us  in  the 
ttle  for  economic  development.  It  is  a  reflec- 
in  of  the  growing  economic  strength  of  the  rest 
the  free  world,  which  American  policy  has 
lped  to  promote  in  our  own  political  and  eco- 
mic  self-interest. 

It  is  clear  that  the  substantial  reduction  in 
r  exports  last  year  has  been  largely  due  to 
normal  and  special  factors  which  do  not  reflect 
on  the  competitiveness  of  American  producers, 
is  also  clear  that  we  may  reasonably  anticipate 
increase  in  our  export  trade  in  the  coming 
jnths.  Indeed,  increased  exports  of  cotton  and 
few  manufactures,  notably  commercial  aircraft, 
ould  swell  our  export  totals  by  as  much  as  a 
llion  dollars  in  the  next  12  months.  Neverthe- 
s,  there  is  no  doubt  that  American  business  is 
'in<r  in  a  more  competitive  world  than  has  ex- 
:ed  for  many  years.  The  sellers'  market  of  the 
«twar  period  is  no  longer  with  us,  and  Amer- 
an  products  will  move  in  world  trade  only  if 
merican  producers  are  capable  of  delivering  the 
L'hf  kind  of  goods  at  the  right  prices.  I  am  con- 
lent  that  the  traditional  dynamic  and  competi- 
re  qualities  of  American  traders  will  successfully 
eet  this  challenge  of  the  wider  world  market 
hich  lies  before  us. 


These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  new  order 
in  free  world  trade  and  investment:  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a  great  challenge  and  a  great  op- 
portunity to  raise  the  standards  of  living  in  the 
less  developed  areas  of  the  free  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  strong,  resurgent  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  which  no  longer  need  to  dis- 
criminate against  American  imports  and  which 
are  ready  and  willing  to  carry  their  full  share 
in  the  effort  to  promote  better  living  standards 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America. 

Our  eventual  survival  as  free  people  depends 
on  our  success  in  meeting  this  challenge.  The 
possibility  it  offers  of  a  virtually  unlimited  ex- 
pansion of  markets  provides  an  ever-growing  op- 
portunity for  our  traders  and  investors.  Despite 
everything  we  in  Government  can  do,  the  key  to 
success  in  this  endeavor  lies  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate business  in  Canada,  in  Japan,  in  Western 
Europe,  and,  above  all,  in  the  United  States.  By 
accepting  this  challenge  and  energetically  enter- 
ing the  world  markets  you  will  be  helping  not 
only  yourselves  but  the  cause  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty for  all  mankind. 


Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier 
Concludes  U.S.  Visit 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  15 

The  White  House  on  July  15  made  public  the 
following  exchange  of  messages  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Frol  R.  Kozlov,  First  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

The  President  to  Mr.  Kozlov 

July  14,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  Kozlov  :  Thank  you  for  the  thought- 
ful message  which  you  sent  to  me  on  your  depar- 
ture from  the  United  States.1  I  hope  that  you 
enjoyed  your  stay  in  this  country  and  that  you 


'  For  a  statement  by  W.  T.  M.  Beale  on  "Trade  Dis- 
imlnation  and  Currency  Convertibility,"  see  ibid.,  July 
1. 1959,  p.  96. 


1  Mr.  Kozlov  visited  the  United  States  June  2S-July  13. 
He  officially  opened  the  Soviet  National  Exhibition  of 
Science,  Technology,  and  Culture  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on 
June  29  and  then  visited  Camden,  N.J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Pittsburgh  and  Shipping- 
port,  Pa. 
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have  returned  to  Moscow  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  people,  our  institutions,  and  our 
way  of  life.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  you  have 
been  impressed  with  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  for  peace,  a  desire  which  represents  their 
strongest  mandate  to  their  Government.  This 
ardent  desire  is  also  inseparably  linked  with  our 
firm  belief  in  the  rights  of  peoples  everywhere  to 
enjoy  peace  with  justice  and  freedom. 

I  share  the  hope  that  the  increasing  contacts 
between  our  two  countries,  which  your  visit  to  us 
and  the  forthcoming  visit  of  Vice  President  Nixon 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  so  well  symbolize,  will  lead  to  a 
greatly  improved  mutual  understanding  between 
our  peoples. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

His  Excellency 
Frol  R.  Kozlov 

First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 


Mr.  Kozlov  to  the  President 


July  13,  1959 


Deae  Me.  President:  On  leaving  the  United  States  I 
wish  to  express  to  you  and  all  Americans  who  extended 
to  us  such  a  warm  welcome,  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
the  possibilities  accorded  us  to  get  acquainted  with  your 
great  country.  We  are  leaving  with  confidence  that  the 
American  people  want  peace  just  as  our  Soviet  people. 
We  are  profoundly  convinced  that  the  expanding  con- 
tacts between  our  countries,  including  those  concerned 
with  the  Exhibition  as  well  as  meetings  between  states- 
men of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  our  relations  and  will  undoubtedly  have  favour- 
able influence  on  reaching  an  agreement  on  international 
problems,  the  settlement  of  which  is  so  eagerly  expected 
by  all  people  who  so  unswervingly  stand  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  strengthening  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

F.  Kozlov 
First  Deputy  Chairman  U.S.S.R.  and  Cabinet  Ministers 


Carl  Sandburg  and  Edward  Steichen 
To  Visit  U.S.  Exhibit  at  Moscow 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  17 
(press  release  526)  that  Carl  Sandburg  and 
Edward  Steichen  would  depart  for  Moscow  on 
.1  uly  20  for  appearances  at  the  American  National 
Exhibition,  which  opens  there  on  July  25.    Mr. 
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Steichen's  photographic  exhibit,  "The  Family  of 
Man,"  will  be  one  of  the  attractions  at  the 
exhibition. 

Mr.  Sandburg  and  Mr.  Steichen  will  be  in 
Europe  until  August  26.  They  will  stay  in  Mos- 
cow until  August  5  and  then  will  visit  Stockholm— 
where  Mr.  Sandburg  is  scheduled  to  appear  at  the 
Swedish-American  Day  celebrations  on  August 
10 — Paris,  and  London. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  is  spon- 
soring Mr.  Steichen's  trip,  and  Mr.  Sandburg  is 
traveling  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Educational  Exchange  Program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


Progress  and  Problems 
in  Building  Peace 

by  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union'1 

I  am  very  glad  once  more  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  the  Moscow  television  audi- 
ence on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  my  country. 
I  have  just  come  from  a  reception  at  our  Em- 
bassy commemorating  this  183d  anniversary  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  addition  to  your 
own  officials  and  those  of  many  governments  rep- 
resented here  in  Moscow  I  was  pleased  to  see  there 
over  100  private  American  citizens,  who  are  in 
Moscow  as  tourists. 

I  suspect  that  never  before  have  there  been  so 
many  unofficial  Americans  in  Moscow  on  July  4th. 
In  our  eyes  they  represent  a  very  encouraging 
trend.  During  the  course  of  last  year  over  5,000 
such  Americans  came  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  see 
your  cities  and  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
your  people  and  their  accomplishments.  This  year 
we  anticipate  that  that  number  will  be  more  than 
doubled.  We  welcome  this  development,  for  we 
continue  to  believe  that  mutual  trust  and  mutual 
understanding  can  come  only  through  appreciation 
of  each  other's  problems,  aspirations,  and 
successes. 

Unfortunately,    many    fewer    Soviet    tourists 
travel  to  America.    In  strictly  unofficial  category, 


1  Address  made  on  television  at  Moscow  on  July  4.    Am- 
bassador Thompson  spoke  in  Russian. 
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I  should  think  they  must  not  have  totaled  more 
than  100  for  all  of  last  year.  We  wish  we  could 
see  more  of  you  in  the  United  States.  We  like  and 
appreciate  travelers  from  foreign  lands.  Indeed, 
we  are  a  country  settled  and  developed  by  peoples 
from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

But  since  the  United  States  is  so  far  away  and 
so  few  of  your  countrymen  have  been  able  thus  far 
to  come  to  visit  us,  we  are  particularly  pleased  to 
bring  to  Moscow  this  summer  the  American  Na- 
tional Exhibition.  As  you  already  know,  your  own 
exhibition  bpened  in  New  York  June  30.2  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  attached  so  much  importance  to 
it  that  he  came  in  person  to  the  opening  ceremonies, 
where  Mr.  Kozlov3  and  Vice  President  Nixon 
formally  opened  the  exhibit.  I  am  sure  it  will  at- 
tract many  thousands  of  Americans  eager  to  learn 
more  about  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  exhibition  will  open  in  Moscow  on  July  25. 
Vice  President  Nixon  will  travel  from  Washington 
to  be  present  on  that  occasion  and  to  address  you 
on  television  and  radio.  We  hope  many  of  you  will 
come  to  Sokolniki  Park  during  the  6  weeks  follow- 
ing July  25  to  see  as  much  as  we  can  show  you  of 
life  in  America.  Many  of  us  who  fervently  hope 
for  a  relief  from  the  tensions  which  still  exist  be- 
tween our  countries  have  been  unhappy  about  the 
misinformation  we  frequently  encounter  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  concerns  the  United  States.  I 
hope  that  the  exhibition  will  help  Soviet  citizens 
obtain  a  better  understanding  of  my  country. 

Last  July  4th  I  spoke  to  the  Moscow  television 
audience  and  referred  to  the  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram between  our  two  countries,  then  just  getting 
under  way.  I  think  in  most  respects  it  has  been 
fully  as  helpful  as  we  had  hoped.  The  22  Amer- 
ican students  who  have  spent  the  past  academic 
year  in  Soviet  universities  are  now  about  to  return 
home.  All  of  them  have  told  us  how  much  this 
chance  to  know  your  country  has  meant  to  them. 
I  hope  your  own  students,  likewise,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  in  the  United  States,  will  come  back  to 
you  with  the  same  feeling  of  profit. 

Other  exchanges  between  us  have  continued. 
Your  Beryozka  dancers,  the  Moisseyev  Ballet,  and, 
more  recently,  the  Bolshoi  Ballet  have  been  enthu- 

JFor  text  of  agreement  relating  to  the  exchange  of 
exhibitions,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  26,  1959,  p.  132. 
*  Frol  R.  Kozlov,  Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier. 
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siastically  applauded  in  as  many  cities  of  my 
country  as  they  could  reach.  Our  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  will  be  here  in  August 
as  a  continuation  of  the  quality  of  musical  presen- 
tation started  in  Moscow  last  year  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  addition,  groups  of  scientists,  engineers,  ar- 
chitects, musicians,  and  educators  have  gone  back 
and  forth  under  official  programs  of  ever-widening 
possibilities. 

This,  we  think,  is  all  to  the  good.  We  want  to 
see  it  continue;  and  to  this  end  we  look  forward 
to  the  beginning  very  soon  of  new  negotiations  for 
an  extension  and  broadening  of  the  present  pro- 
gram. 

My  Government  and  the  American  people  are 
disappointed  that  this  progress  in  expanding  con- 
tacts between  our  two  countries  has  not  been  ac- 
companied by  progress  in  reconciling  our  political 
differences.  We  are  especially  disappointed  that 
no  significant  progress  was  made  toward  settle- 
ment of  the  problem  of  the  continued  division  of 
Germany  and  Berlin  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers.  It  would  be  unrealistic,  as 
Vice  President  Nixon  said  in  his  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Soviet  exhibit  in  New  York,  to 
pretend  that  lack  of  understanding  is  the  only 
obstacle  to  peaceful  friendship  between  the  Com- 
munist world  and  those  outside  its  borders.  Basic 
conflicts  of  interest  and  ideology  are  not  easily 
removed — there  is  no  magic  formula.  But  we  do 
seek,  through  patience  and  understanding,  to  find 
agreements  that  are  consistent  with  the  honor  and 
interest  of  both  of  our  countries. 

We  believe  every  people  should  be  governed  as 
they  themselves  want.  This  is  what  we  ask  for 
ourselves — and  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  day 
of  independence  we  are  now  celebrating — and  this 
is  what  we  ask  for  others. 

We  believe  this  is  the  road  to  peace.  On  this 
principle,  and  with  a  desire  for  constructive  con- 
tribution from  both  sides,  we  can  hope  for  progress 
in  building  peace.  We  are  convinced  that,  al- 
though increased  contacts  and  exchanges  cannot 
solve  all  our  problems,  they  can  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  removal  of  misunderstanding 
and  mistrust  and  thus  facilitate  the  settlement  of 
political  questions  which  now  obstruct  the  im- 
provement of  relations  between  us. 
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U.S.  Rejects  Soviet  Proposal 
on  Atom-Free  Balkan  Zone 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

Press  release  507  dated  July  11 

The  Department  of  State  has  noted  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Government  handed  to  the 
United  States  Ambassador  in  Moscow  on  June 
25,  seeking  a  ban  of  atomic  weapons  and  rockets 
from  a  zone  in  the  Balkan- Adriatic  region. 

This  declaration  was  also  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  While  the  three  governments 
most  directly  concerned  with  the  Soviet  proposal 
will  continue  as  in  the  past  to  make  their  own 
determination  in  the  tradition  of  free  peoples  as 
to  the  relation  of  such  proposals  to  their  own 
security,  this  proposal  is  of  concern  to  the  whole 
NATO  Alliance. 

This  proposal  is  similar  to  other  Soviet  pro- 
posals to  accomplish  piecemeal  the  design  of  ren- 
dering the  Western  nations  incapable  of  deterring 
aggression.  As  the  NATO  Heads  of  Government 
declared  on  December  19, 1957,1  and  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  reaffirmed  on  May  7,  1959 :2 

The  Soviet  leaders,  while  preventing  a  general  disarma- 
ment agreement,  have  made  it  clear  that  the  most  modern 
and  destructive  weapons,  including  missiles  of  all  kinds, 
are  being  introduced  in  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  In  the 
Soviet  view,  all  European  nations  except  the  U.S.S.R. 
should,  without  waiting  for  general  disarmament,  re- 
nounce nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  and  rely  on  arms  of 
the  pre-atomic  age. 

Regarding  the  Soviet  suggestion  that  it,  to- 
gether with  other  great  powers,  might  become  a 
guarantor  of  this  zone,  it  is  pointed  out  that  ample 
guarantees  of  nonaggression  already  exist  in  the 
U.N.  Charter.  Unfortunately  experience  which 
none  should  forget  has  shown  us  that  defensive 
strength  within  the  framework  of  collective  secu- 
rity arrangements  remains  the  essential  guarantor 
of  peace  in  the  absence  of  controlled  general 
disarmament. 

This  Soviet  proposal  suffers  from  some  of  the 
Bame  shortcomings  that  have  characterized  other 
Soviet  proposals  for  arbitrarily  limited  efforts  to 
control  modern  armaments.  It  does  not  deal  with 
the  basic  question  of  continual  production  and 
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stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  present  nu- 
clear powers  nor  does  it  affect  the  central  sources 
of  power  capable  of  launching  a  nuclear  attack. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  range  of  weapons  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  U.S.S.R.  makes  the  concept  of  an 
atom-free  Balkan  zone  meaningless  as  far  as  the 
security  of  the  free  nations  in  that  area  is  con- 
cerned; indeed,  as  Premier  Khrushchev  himself 
said  recently  in  Albania,  referring  to  NATO  bases 
in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  "These  rocket  bases 
can  be  destroyed  by  rockets  launched  from  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union."    In  addition  to 
these  considerations,  moreover,  the  United  States 
finds  it  difficult  to  consider  as  a  serious  proposal 
to  reduce  tensions  a  suggestion  for  prohibiting 
nuclear  weapons  within  a  given  area  when  the 
Soviet   Government   has   itself   recognized   that 
there  does  not  exist  with  present  scientific  capa- 
bilities any  known  means  of  verifying  such  an 
arrangement. 

It  remains  the  earnest  hope  of  all  Western  na- 
tions that  through  negotiation  progress  can  and 
will  be  made  toward  general  controlled  disarma- 
ment on  a  fair  and  balanced  basis  that  might 
bring  some  relief  from  the  pressure  and  threat  of 
armaments. 

Until  such  measures  bear  fruit  and  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  build  up  its  arsenal 
of  modern  weapons,  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
cannot  surrender  their  rights  or  default  on  their 
obligation  to  take  measures  for  their  adequate 
defense. 


TEXT  OF  SOVIET  DECLARATION 

Unofficial  translation 

In  connection  with  the  statements  recently  of  govern- 
ments and  statesmen  of  a  number  of  countries  on  the 
question  of  insuring  peace  and  security  in  the  region  of 
the  Balkans  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  state  the  following : 

Guided  by  the  interests  of  peace  and  security  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Head  of  the  Soviet  Government,  N.  S.  Khru- 
shchev, as  known,  introduced  a  proposal  about  the  crea- 
tion in  the  Balkans  and  the  region  of  the  Adriatic  of  a  zone 
free  of  atomic  and  rocket  weapons.  This  proposal  was 
confirmed  in  the  recent  joint  Albanian-Soviet  Declara- 
tion. The  Soviet  Government  is  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  refusal  of  the  countries  of  this  region  to  estab- 
lish on  their  territories  atomic  and  rocket  bases  would 
meet  the  vital  interests  of  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
and  would  be  a  great  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Euro- 
pean security  and  to  the  transformation  of  the  Balkans 
and  the  Adriatic  into  a  zone  of  tranquillity  and  peace. 
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The  importance  and  timeliness  of  this  proposal  stems 
from  the  dangerous  situation  for  the  case  of  peace  which 
at  the  present  time  is  developing  in  this  region.  As  a 
result  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  Italy  have  de- 
cided to  establish  on  their  territories  American  atomic 
and  rocket  bases  and  thus  to  use  the  strategic  position 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  for  aggressive  purposes.  The 
Greek  Government  also  intends  to  transform  Greece  into 
an  atomic  beachhead ;  now  more  than  ever  before  a  direct 
threat  to  peace  and  security. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  state  con- 
tiimous  to  the  Balkan  countries  and  therefore  directly 
interested  in  the  preservation  and  support  of  peace  in 
the  Balkans,  could  not  fail  to  pay  attention  to  such  a 
development  of  events  dangerous  for  its  security.  At 
the  same  time  the  feelings  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  who  are 
opposing  the  transformation  of  the  Balkans  into  the 
breeding  ground  of  a  new  war  and  are  ever  more  actively 
supporting  the  idea  of  an  atom-free  zone,  are  near  and 
understandable  to  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Government  highly  values  the  efforts  of 
the  Governments  of  those  countries  which  persistently 
and  consistently  come  out  in  support  of  the  strengthen- 
ing of  peace,  for  the  broadest  cooperation  among  the 
Balkan  peoples  on  the  principles  of  equality,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  non-interference  in  internal  affairs. 

In  this  connection  it  is  impossible  not  to  note  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rumanian  Government  of  June  6, 
1959,  in  which  the  proposal  is  once  more  advanced  for 
the  convocation  of  a  meeting  of  Heads  of  Government 
of  the  countries  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  for  examination 
of  urgent  questions  which  concern  the  countries  of  this 
region,  including  consideration  of  the  proposal  about 
creating  in  the  Balkans  a  zone  of  peace  free  from  atomic 
and  rocket  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Government  welcomes  the  Declaration  of 
the  Governments  and  statesmen  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Albania  and  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  who 
are  actively  advocating  the  formation  of  an  atom-free 
zone  in  the  Balkans  and  the  region  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  observes  that  the 
Yugoslav  Government,  as  is  apparent  from  the  statement 
of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  President 
I.  Broz  Tito  of  June  8,  1959,  also  supports  the  proposal 
for  the  creation  of  an  atom-free  zone  in  the  Balkans  and 
the  region  of  the  Adriatic.  It  agrees  also  that  the  crea- 
tion of  an  atom-free  zone  in  the  Balkans  would  be  most 
effective  if  all  the  countries  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and 
Italy  take  part  in  it. 

Along  with  this,  the  Soviet  Government  notes  with 
regret  that  the  position  of  the  Governments  of  Italy,  Tur- 
key and  Greece  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  path  of  cre- 
ating an  atom-free  zone.  In  the  situation  which  is  devel- 
oping when  the  majority  of  the  Balkan  countries  has  de- 
clared themselves  for  the  creation  of  an  atom-free  zone 
it  would  be  possible  to  expect  that  the  Governments  of 
Italy,  Turkey  and  Greece  listen  to  the  sensible  voice  of 
their  neighbors  and  the  peoples  of  their  own  countries 
and,  while  it  is  still  not  late,  review  their  positions  on 
this  question. 
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As  for  the  statements  of  certain  Governments  that  the 
security  of  their  countries  allegedly  in  this  case  would 
not  be  sufficiently  guaranteed,  such  apprehensions,  inso- 
far as  they  concern  the  Soviet  Union,  are  deprived  of  any 
basis  whatever.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment the  creation  of  an  atom-free  zone  also  need  not  be 
made  dependent  on  whether  the  countries  having  signed 
an  agreement  on  this  zone  will  or  will  not  be  members  of 
NATO  or  the  Warsaw  Treaty. 

Confident  that  the  creation  of  an  atom-free  zone  in 
the  region  of  the  Balkans  and  Adriatic  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  cause  of  easing  international 
tension  and  strengthening  peace  and  security,  the  Soviet 
Government  declares  its  readiness  to  become  a  guarantor 
of  this  zone  together  with  the  other  great  powers. 

The  Soviet  Government  appeals  to  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  England,  and  France  in 
every  way  to  aid  the  creation  of  an  atom-free  zone  in  the 
Balkans  and  the  region  of  the  Adriatic,  and  also  on  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  with  the  interested  coun- 
tries on  this  question,  to  guarantee  together  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  security  and  independence  of  the  country 
participants  of  the  indicated  zone. 

The  Soviet  Government  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
countries  interested  in  the  creation  of  an  atom-free  zone 
in  the  Balkans  and  the  region  of  the  Adriatic  will  treat 
with  due  attention  the  considerations  set  forth  in  the 
present  declaration. 


United  States  Restricts  Travel 
of  Hungarian  Official  Personnel 

Press  release  492  dated  July  7 

The  following  aide  memoire  concerning  travel 
restrictions  on  Hungarian  official  personnel  in  the 
United  States  was  handed  to  the  Charge  d' A  f aires 
ad  interim  of  the  Hungarian  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington on  July  7  by  Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Office  of  Eastern  European 
Affairs. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Legation  in  Budapest  concerning 
two  notes1  received  by  the  Legation  from  the 
Hungarian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  July 
6, 1959  which  impose  restrictions  on  travel  in  Hun- 
gary by  personnel  of  the  American  Legation  in 
Budapest. 

It  is  the  Department's  understanding  that 
henceforth  a  special  permit  will  be  required  from 
the  Hungarian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  for 
every  trip  by  personnel  of  the  American  Legation 
outside  of  a  40-kilometer  radius  calculated  from 
a  starting  point  at  Clark  Adam  Ter,  near  the 
center  of  Budapest.     It  is  the  further  understand- 

1  Not  printed. 
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ing  of  the  Department  that  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  Budapest  must  present  to  the  Protocol  De- 
partment of  the  Hungarian  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  a  note  requesting  permission  for  each  trip 
to  be  performed  outside  the  40-kilometer  zone  and 
that  such  requests  must  be  presented  at  least  48 
hours  (Sundays  and  holidays  not  included)  prior 
to  the  time  that  travel  is  planned.  It  is  noted 
that  these  requests  must  state  the  name  and  rank 
of  applicants;  the  purpose,  time  and  precise  route 
of  travel ;  the  means  of  transportation,  including 
the  license  number  if  an  automobile  is  used.  It 
is  further  noted  that  the  Protocol  Department  of 
the  Hungarian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  will 
make  available  passes  for  trips  by  American  Le- 
gation personnel  within  the  40-kilometer  zone. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  movement  in  Hungary  of  personnel  of 
the  American  Legation  in  Budapest,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  wishes  to  inform  the  Legation  of 
the  Hungarian  People's  Kepublic  of  the  following 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  all  personnel  of 
the  Hungarian  Legation  in  Washington  and  of 
the  Hungarian  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York.  These  restrictions  are  effective 
immediately. 

( 1 )  Special  permission  is  required  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  all  travel  by  personnel  of 
the  Hungarian  Legation  outside  of  a  25-mile  ra- 
dius extending  from  the  Zero-milestone  located  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ellipse  in  Washington,  D.C. 

(2)  The  Hungarian  Legation  is  required  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Department  of  State  a  note  requesting 
permission  for  each  trip  by  personnel  of  the  Hun- 
garian Legation  outside  the  25-mile  zone.  Such 
requests  must  be  presented  at  least  48  hours  (Sun- 
days and  holidays  not  included)  in  advance  of  the 
time  that  such  travel  is  planned.  The  note  must 
state  the  name  and  rank  of  the  applicant;  the 
names  and  relationship  of  any  accompanying 
members  of  the  applicant's  family;  the  purpose, 
time  and  precise  route  of  travel;  the  means  of 
transportation,  and  the  license  number  in  the 
event   that   travel   is  performed  by   automobile. 

(3)  Special  permission  is  also  required  from 
the  Department  of  State  for  all  travel  by  person- 
nel of  the  Hungarian  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  outside  of  a  25-mile  radius  extending 
from  Columbus  Circle  in  New  York  City. 

(4)  The  Hungarian  Legation  in  Washington 
is  required  to  present  to  the  Department  of  State 
in  Washington  a  note  requesting  permission  for 
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each  trip  by  personnel  of  the  Hungarian  Delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  outside  of  the  25-mile 
zone  in  New  York  City.  Such  requests  must  be 
presented  at  least  48  hours  (Sundays  and  holidays 
not  included)  prior  to  the  time  that  travel  is 
planned.  The  note  must  state  the  name  and  rank 
of  the  applicant;  the  names  and  relationship  of 
any  accompanying  members  of  the  applicant's 
family;  the  purpose,  time  and  precise  route  of 
travel;  and  the  means  of  transportation,  includ- 
ing the  license  number  in  the  event  that  travel 
is  by  automobile. 

(5)  The  Department  of  State  will  inform  the 
Legation  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Kepublic  of 
such  further  regulations  governing  the  movement 
of  personnel  of  the  Hungarian  Legation  and  of 
personnel  of  the  Hungarian  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  within  the  respective  25-mile  zones 
in  Washington  and  in  New  York  City  as  the  De- 
partment may  deem  necessary  in  the  light  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  movement  of  personnel  of 
the  American  Legation  in  Budapest  within  the 
40-kilometer  zone  in  Budapest  may  be  restricted 
by  Hungarian  authorities. 


Anniversary  of  President  Diem's 
Accession  to  Office 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  11 

The  White  House  on  July  11  made  'public  the 
following  exchange  of  messages  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  President  Diem  of  Viet-Nam. 


President  Eisenhower  to  President  Diem 

July  4,  1959 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  extend  to  you  my  con- 
gratulations and  sincere  good  wishes  on  the  occa- 
sion of  your  fifth  anniversary  as  national  leader 
of  Viet-Nam. 

The  world  has  watched  with  admiration  the 
progress  made  by  Viet-Nam  in  the  five  years  since 
you  assumed  leadership.  It  is  now  a  country 
strong  in  its  determination  to  preserve  its  free- 
dom and  active  in  promoting  the  development  of 
its  economy.  We  in  the  United  States  are  aware 
of  your  own  indispensable  role  in  bringing  about 
this  remarkable  progress.  It  is  a  task  in  which 
we  are  proud  to  have  been  associated  with  you. 
I  wish  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  people  of 
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the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  continued  success  in 
advancing  toward  your  goal  of  a  better  life  in 
freedom. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

President  Diem  to  President  Eisenhower 

Saigon,  July  9, 1959 
The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  thoughtful  message 
of  congratulations  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  my 
accession  to  office.  On  this  occasion  we  in  Viet- 
Nam  remember  with  deep  gratitude  the  warm 
friendship  and  active  support  of  the  United 
States  during  the  darkest  days  of  our  struggle 
against  colonialism  and  communism  and  are  look- 
ing forward  to  an  ever  closer  friendship  and  co- 
operation between  our  two  countries  in  the  years 
to  come.  Please  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for 
your  kind  message  and  my  most  sincere  wishes 
for  your  personal  happiness  and  well-being  and 
for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican nation. 

Ngo  Dinh  Diem 


Mr.  Seaton  To  Attend  Opening 
of  New  Cambodian  Highway 

Press  release  511  dated  July  13 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Royal 
Cambodian  Government,  the  President  has  desig- 
nated Fred  A.  Seaton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  formal  in- 
auguration of  a  highway  which  affords  Cambo- 
dia its  first  direct  access  to  ocean-going  trade. 
Secretary  Seaton  will  leave  the  United  States 
July  15  for  Phnom  Penh,  the  capital  of  Cam- 
bodia, where  the  ceremonies  will  take  place. 

The  130-mile  highway  connecting  the  capital 
with  a  new  port  being  built  with  French  assist- 
ance at  Sihanoukville  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam  will 
facilitate  the  movement  of  Cambodia's  foreign 
commerce  and  provides  access  to  an  area  capable 
of  substantial  economic  development.  The  $33- 
million  road  represents  the  major  feature  of  the 
U.S.  economic  aid  program  in  Cambodia  and  has 
been  officially  designated  by  the  Cambodian  Gov- 


ernment as  "The  Cambodian-American  Friend- 
ship Highway." 


Foreign   Countries  To   Be   Invited 
to  Seattle  Exposition 

WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  11 

The  President  issued  a  proclamation  on  July 
10  pursuant  to  which  foreign  countries  will  be 
invited  to  participate  in  the  World  Science- Pan 
Pacific  Exposition  (Century  21  Exposition), 
which  will  be  held  in  Seattle  from  May  1961  to 
October  1962.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of 
"Washington,  Albert  Rosellini,  will  also  issue 
invitations  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union  to 
take  part  in  the  exposition. 

The  proclamation  is  authorized  under  Public 
Law  85-880,  which  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  September  2,  1958. 

The  exposition  will  commemorate  the  centen- 
nial of  the  physical  fixing  of  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  will 
also  depict  the  role  of  science  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion and  will  express  the  varied  cultures  of  the 
countries  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

PROCLAMATION  3302 

World  Science-Pan  Pacific  Exposition 
(Century  21  Exposition) 

Whereas  the  World  Science-Pan  Pacific  Exposition 
(Century  21  Exposition),  to  be  held  at  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, from  May  1961  to  October  1962,  will  commemo- 
rate the  centennial  of  the  physical  fixing  of  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada ;  and 

Whereas  the  Exposition  will  also  depict  the  role  of 
science  in  modern  civilization  and  will  exhibit  the  varied 
cultures  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  September 
2,  1958  (72  Stat.  1703),  has  authorized  the  President, 
by  proclamation  or  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  to  invite  the  several  States  of  the  Union  and 
foreign  countries  to  take  part  in  the  Exposition ;  and 

Whereas  such  participation  by  the  several  States  and 
foreign  countries  will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  all 
participants    by    promoting    domestic    and   international 


1  24  Fed.  Reg.  5707. 
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commerce  and  furthering  understanding  among  peoples 
through  the  interchange  of  scientific  and  cultural  knowl- 
edge ;  and 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington 
will  invite  the  several  States  of  the  Union  to  take  part 
in  the  Exposition : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to  invite,  on  my  behalf, 
such  foreign  countries  as  he  may  consider  appropriate  to 
take  part  in  the  World  Science-Pan  Pacific  Exposition : 
Provided,  that  no  Communist  de  facto  government  hold- 
ing any  people  of  the  Pacific  Rim  in  subjugation  shall  be 
invited  to  participate. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  tenth  day  of 
July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]  and  fifty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-fourth. 


Xj  c^->y  CjZ-JO-fC***  Asks^ 


By  the  President: 
Douglas  Dillon, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


U.S.  Communications  Facility 
To  Be  Established  in  Pakistan 

Press  release  529  dated  July  18 

The  Governments  of  Pakistan  and.  of  the 
United  States  on  July  18  signed  an  agreement  at 
Karachi  formalizing  previous  arrangements  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  the  United  States  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  a  communications 
unit  at  Peshawar,  Pakistan. 

This  facility  is  part  of  a  worldwide  U.S.  com- 
munications system  and  will  provide  a  link  be- 
tween stations  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Pa- 
cific areas.  It  is  located  at  sites  outside  the  city 
of  Peshawar  and  is  staffed  by  personnel  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  A  construction  program  is  cur- 
rently under  way  to  provide  living  and  operating 
Facilities  for  the  members  of  this  unit. 


Development  Loans 

Bolivia 

The.  1  r.S.   Development  Loan  Fund  on  July  9 
announced  basic   approval   and   commitment   of 


funds  for  a  $1.5  million  loan  to  the  Government 
of  Bolivia  to  assist  in  improving  the  El  Alto  Air- 
port at  La  Paz.  For  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  498  dated  July  9. 

Korea 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  on  July  9  an- 
nounced basic  approval  and  commitment  of  funds 
for  a  $5  million  loan  to  the  Korean  Reconstruction 
Bank,  owned  by  the  Government  of  Korea,  to  help 
finance  loans  to  small  private  enterprises  for  the 
foreign-exchange  costs  of  machinery,  equipment, 
and  services.  For  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  496  dated  July  9. 

Pakistan 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  on  July  6  an- 
nounced basic  approval  and  commitment  of  funds 
for  a  loan  of  $4.8  million  to  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  to  cover  foreign-exchange  costs  of  con- 
structing landing  facilities  for  large  commercial 
jet  aircraft  at  Karachi  International  Airport.  For 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  485 
dated  July  6. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  Chitta- 
gong  Port  Commission,  a  public  agency  in  East 
Pakistan,  signed  a  loan  agreement  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  July  10  whereby  the  DLF  will  lend  the 
Commission  $2  million  to  procure  equipment 
needed  to  enable  Chittagong  harbor  to  operate  on 
a  24-hour  basis.  For  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  501  dated  July  10. 

Philippines 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  Bataan 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  a  privately  owned 
firm  in  the  Philippines,  signed  a  loan  agreement 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  10  whereby  the  DLF 
will  lend  $5.3  million  to  the  firm  to  help  establish 
a  new  plant  to  make  pulp  from  bamboo.  For 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  505 
dated  July  10. 

Turkey 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  on  July  10  an- 
nounced basic  approval  and  commitment  of  funds 
for  a  $7  million  loan  to  the  ETIBANK  of  Turkey. 
The  sum  will  be  used  for  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  electric  power  distribution  networks 
of  15  municipal  utility  systems  in  Turkey.  For 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  502 
dated  July  10. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department's  Views  on  Proposed  Passport  Legislation 


Statement  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 


We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  about  the  impor- 
tance of  passport  legislation  and  particularly 
about  the  urgent  necessity  of  legislation  concern- 
ing the  granting  of  passports  to  American  sup- 
porters of  international  communism. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  request  such  legislation 
because  of  certain  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  June  1958,  in  the  Kent- 
Briehl 2  and  Dayton  3  cases,  the  Supreme  Court 
by  a  majority  of  five  to  four  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  never  been  given  the  au- 
thority by  Congress  to  deny  passports  to  members 
or  supporters  of  the  international  Communist 
movement  or  even  to  persons  whom  he  has  specif- 
ically found  are  going  abroad  willfully  and  know- 
ingly to  engage  in  activities  which  would  advance 
that  movement,  The  Court  did  not  hold  that  it 
was  unconstitutional  to  deny  passports  to  Com- 
munists but  only  said  that  the  Secretary  lacked 
legislative  authority  to  do  so.  The  Court  also 
said  that  any  legislation  giving  the  Secretary  such 
authority  must  carefully  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens. 

Since  that  time  the  administration  has  been  ur- 
gently seeking  the  passage  of  such  legislation  by 
the  Congress.  A  year  ago  this  week  I  had  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  your  committee  to 
testify  about  the  urgent  need  for  legislation  em- 
powering the  Secretary  of  State  to  refuse  passports 
to  certain  supporters  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement.4  At  that  time  the  administra- 
tion had  suggested  a  comprehensive  bill  on  pass- 
port matters,  but  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  commit- 
tee that  we  were  not  suggesting  that  particular 
bill  reflected  the  only  possible  approach  to  the 
outstanding  problems. 


Last  year's  hearings,  before  this  committee  and 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in- 
dicated there  was  some  congressional  preference 
for  a  measure  dealing  separately  with  the  Com- 
munist problem.  Indeed,  the  House  passed  such 
a  bill  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session.  It  was 
not  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

We  still  believe  a  comprehensive  measure  is 
ultimately  desirable.  The  critical  problem  at  the 
moment,  however,  is  to  remedy  the  total  lack  of 
legislative  authority  to  deny  passports  to  really 
dangerous  participants  in  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  Accordingly  the  Department 
has  strongly  supported  such  remedial  proposals 
now  before  the  Congress.  And  these  represent 
what  we  believe  is  the  minimum  required  in  the 
light  of  the  danger  to  which  the  country  is  ex- 
posed at  present. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  last  year  the 
President  himself  emphasized  this  danger  which 
has  continued  unabated  and  makes  legislation  in 
this  field  essential. 

No  doubt  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  problems 
arising  as  a  result  of  this  situation  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  the  con- 
spiratorial methods  of  international  communism 
which,  as  the  late  Secretary  Dulles  stated,  "seeks 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  July  13  (press  release  509) . 

2  Kent  v.  Dulles,  357  U.S.  116  (1958) . 

3  Dayton  v.  Dulles,  357  U.S.  144  ( 1958) . 

*  For  text  of  Mr.  Murphy's  statement,  together  with  a 
message  from  the  President  to  the  Congress  and  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Dulles,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  11,  1958,  p. 
250;  for  a  statement  made  before  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  Apr.  29,  1959,  by  John  W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  see  ibid., 
May  18, 1959,  p.  723. 
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to  unify  and  harmonize  the  world  by  gaining 
control  of  all  national  governments."  6 

Travel  Essential  to  Communist  Conspiracy 

During  my  testimony  last  year  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  changes  in  Soviet  leadership  during 
the  past  few  years  have  not  in  any  way  altered 
the  basic  tenets  and  goals  of  communism  as  de- 
scribed by  Marx  and  Lenin. 

It  is  still  basic  Communist  doctrine  that  all 
non-Communist  governments  must  be  subverted 
or  overthrown,  and  international  communism  is 
at  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world  every  day  and 
in  every  way.  It  maintains  in  every  foreign  coun- 
try and  particularly  in  the  United  States  a  vast, 
well-trained,  well-financed,  subversive  organiza- 
tion solely  devoted  to  winning  that  war.  Some 
members  of  that  organization  hold  American  citi- 
zenship, but  their  allegiance  is  not  American  and 
their  loyalty  and  service  is  to  international  com- 
munism. The  use  of  the  citizens  of  "bourgeois" 
countries  is  eagerly  sought.  Contacts  with  them 
are  necessary,  and  travel  by  them  is  essential. 
Party  conferences  and  meetings  of  a  host  of  front 
organizations  throughout  the  world  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  apparatus.  Travel  is  necessary  to 
attend  them. 

The  efficient  operation  of  any  worldwide  organ- 
ization requires  communication  and  personal  con- 
tact. This  is  even  more  true  of  an  organization 
operating  secretly  and  often  illegally.  Such  or- 
ganizations in  sensitive  matters  often  fear  and 
avoid  written  communications  for  obvious  rea- 
sons and  instead  use  personal  assignments  and 
personal  discipline.  The  essence  of  such  a  con- 
spiracy is  secure  communication.  It  is  an  ele- 
mental rule  of  Communists  to  communicate  by 
word  of  mouth  rather  than  in  writing  and  to  avoid 
the  usual  communications  facilities.  If  their  vast 
personal  communication  network  is  impaired, 
their  organization  is  placed  under  a  serious  handi- 
cap. It  is  our  view  that  their  communication 
should  not  be  facilitated. 

We  already  have  legislation  which  enables  us 
to  control  travel  into  this  country  by  foreign  Com- 
munists. To  close  the  gap  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
plement that  legislation  with  a  measure  which 
will  enable  us  to  deny  passports  in  certain  cases, 
thus  controlling  travel  of  American  Communists 
abroad. 


'  Ibid.,  Dec.  8, 1958,  p.  897. 


The  situation  today  is  no  less  acute  than  it  was 
last  year.  Only  recently  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  reported  to  the  At- 
torney General  that : 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviets  are  intensifying  their 
espionage  activities  in  the  United  States.  They  are  in- 
terested in  all  types  of  intelligence,  especially  military, 
atomic,  missile  and  related  data.  Also  a  revltallzatlon  of 
the  Party's  internal  structure  is  now  under  way.  Leaders 
completely  loyal  to  the  Kremlin  are  in  control.  The  result 
is  a  renewed  party  activity  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
Communist  apparatus.  At  present,  a  recruiting  program 
is  in  progress.  New  officers  are  being  selected  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  units  across  the  country.  The  youth  or- 
ganization is  being  vitalized,  schools  are  being  held  to  train 
party  leaders,  and  efforts  are  under  way  to  increase  over- 
all party  work. 

Putting  the  Problem  in  Perspective 

I  would  like  very  briefly  to  endeavor  to  put  the 
problem  of  control  of  Communist  travel  in  proper 
perspective.  For  the  2  calendar  years  preceding 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  last  summer,  over  a 
million  passports  were  issued  or  renewed.  Out  of 
this  group,  51  were  initially  and  tentatively  turned 
down  because  of  their  alleged  affiliation  with  the 
Communist  movement.  These  individuals  were 
afforded  access  to  a  rather  elaborate  hearing-and- 
appeal  machinery.  Indeed,  since  that  machinery 
was  established  in  1952 — a  period  of  6  years — only 
15  persons  have  been  finally  denied  passports  on 
Communist  grounds  after  they  had  exhausted  their 
administrative  remedies.  Some  others  were 
granted  passports  after  hearings,  and  some  did  not 
contest  the  Department's  ruling. 

You  may  ask  why,  if  that  represents  the  scope  of 
the  problem  posed  by  the  travel  of  Communists, 
are  we  so  concerned  and  why  do  we  really  need 
congressional  authority  to  do  something  about  it  ? 

When  our  regulations  on  control  of  Communists 
were  in  effect,  most  of  the  really  active  Commu- 
nists refrained  from  applying  for  a  passport.  The 
few  who  did  apply  were  usually  stopped  at  the 
threshold  because  they  were  unwilling  to  supply 
the  Department  with  a  sworn  statement  concern- 
ing their  current  and  past  affiliation  with  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  deterring  effect 
of  our  regulations  and  the  affidavit  requirement. 
For,  since  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  last 
year,  the  old-line,  hard-core  Communists  have  ap- 
plied for  and  have  had  to  be  granted  passports. 

The  objectives  of  the  desired  legislation  were 
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aptly  described  by  the  late  Secretary  Dulles  to  the 
Congress  last  year,  in  these  words : 6 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
that  we  are  today  engaged  for  survival  in  a  bitter 
struggle  against  the  International  Communist  Movement. 
.  .  .  [This]  Movement  seeks  everywhere  to  thwart 
United  States  foreign  policy.  It  seeks  on  every  front  to 
influence  foreign  governments  and  peoples  against  the 
United  States  and  eventually  by  every  means,  including 
violence,  to  encircle  the  United  States  and  subordinate 
us  to  its  will.  The  issuance  of  United  States  passports 
to  supporters  of  that  Movement  facilitates  their  travel  to 
and  in  foreign  countries.  It  clothes  them  when  abroad 
with  all  the  dignity  and  protection  that  our  Government 
affords.  Surely,  our  Government  should  be  in  a  position 
to  deny  passports  to  such  persons. 

President  Eisenhower,  on  the  same  date,  added: 

In  exercising  these  necessary  limitations  on  the  issu- 
ance of  passports,  the  executive  branch  is  greatly  con- 
cerned with  seeing  to  it  that  the  inherent  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  preserved.  Any  limitations  on  the  right 
to  travel  can  only  be  tolerated  in  terms  of  overriding 
requirements  of  our  national  security,  and  must  be  sub- 
ject to  substantive  and  procedural  guaranties. 

These  two  messages  clearly  express  both  the 
purpose  and  the  limits  which  we  feel  the  required 
legislation  should  have.  In  simple  terms,  we  need 
legislative  authorization  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  deny  passports  (as  appropriate)  to  per- 
sons who  are  presently  engaging  in  activities 
knowingly  intended  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
international  Communist  movement. 

Basis  for  Passport  Denial 

You  will  notice  that  I  spoke  of  people  who  are 
engaging  in  activities  and  that  I  further  said 
presently  engaging.  We  think  both  these  matters 
are  important. 

We  neither  seek  nor  want  the  authority  to  deny 
passports  because  of  "associations  and  beliefs" 
but  only  because  of  knowing  engagement  in  activ- 
ities for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  Communist 
movement.  We  also  do  not  seek  authority  to 
deny  passports  to  American  citizens  who  are  not 
today  a  danger  to  our  security,  even  though  at 
some  time  in  the  past  they  may  have  supported 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  We  do  believe  that 
present  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  or 
present  activities  under  party  discipline  or  under 
the  direction  or  control  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment, regardless  of  any  formal  affiliation  with  the 

'  Ibid.,  Aug.  11, 1958,  p.  250. 
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Communist  Party,  should  be  considered  as  activ- 
ities in  furtherance  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist movement.  When  a  person  is  knowingly  en- 
gaging in  such  activities,  he  should  carry  the 
burden  of  demonstrating  clearly  that  he  will  not 
engage  in  such  activities  while  abroad.  On  balance 
this  is  fair,  since  the  Department  first  has  to  show 
that  the  person  is  knowingly  engaging  in  such 
activities. 

Past  actions  alone,  of  course,  should  not  dis- 
qualify an  applicant  from  receiving  a  passport, 
although  past  activities  cannot  be  ignored  en- 
tirely in  making  a  determination  about  the  present 
and  future. 

If  a  person  does  come  within  those  carefully 
defined  categories,  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
be  able  to  deny  him  a  passport  without  demonstrat- 
ing the  specific  harm  which  the  applicant  may  do 
on  a  specific  future  trip.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of 
application,  a  Communist  may  have  no  specific 
trip  or  mission  in  mind,  and  he  may  not  receive  his 
orders  until  long  after  he  receives  his  passport. 

As  a  general  rule  we  cannot  show  in  advance 
what  a  dedicated  Communist  is  going  to  do  on  a 
particular  trip  abroad.  We  may  find  out  many 
years  later.  We  may  never  know.  Communists, 
being  a  conspiratorial  lot,  operate  in  secrecy  where 
secrecy  is  necessary.  They  do  not  tell  us  on  their 
passport  applications  that  they  seek  to  subvert 
us.  In  fact  they  will  undoubtedly  swear  the  op- 
posite if  necessary.  We  may  have  some  indication 
what  a  particular  Communist  intends  to  do  abroad, 
but  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
fact  is,  the  more  nefarious  his  purpose,  the  more 
important  his  mission,  the  less  likely  we  are  to 
know  about  it;  and  even  if  we  do  know  we  would, 
in  all  probability,  not  be  in  a  position  to  document 
it  for  the  open  record.  Our  foreign  intelligence 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  close  coopera- 
tion with  other  friendly  governments,  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  prejudice  our  arrangements  in  this 
area.  We  must  be  able  to  anticipate  harm  to  our 
foreign  relations  and  our  national  security.  The 
action  we  take  is  and  should  be  preventive  and  not 
punitive. 

Safeguarding  Interests  of  Individual  Applicants 

A  few  words  about  the  often  misunderstood  but 
important  aspect  of  confidential  information.  We 
certainly  do  not  seek  legislative  authority  to  avoid 
all  confrontation  and  to  rely  absolutely  on  con- 
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fidential  information  which  the  applicant  would 
have  no  opportunity  to  rebut.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  our  experience  and  careful  analysis  of  past 
cases  we  know  that  legislation  which  would  pre- 
vent us  from  utilizing  any  confidential  information 
whatsoever  or  requiring  full  confrontation  would 
place  the  Department  in  an  impossible  position 
with  regard  to  Communist  passport  applicants. 
Such  legislation  would  be  meaningless  and  would 
indeed  generate  the  dangerous  illusion  that  travel 
of  Communists  was  controllable  when  in  actual 
operation  it  would  not  be. 

Almost  without  exception  the  really  dangerous 
cases  in  the  Communist  area  involve  some  informa- 
tion from  highly  confidential  sources,  the  dis- 
closure of  the  full  details  of  which  would  serve 
to  compromise  the  source.  It  is  somewhat  of  an 
anomaly  that  the  more  recent,  the  more  meaning- 
ful the  information  of  this  type,  the  less  likely  we 
are  to  be  able  to  disclose  the  source  or  the  full  de- 
tails. This  is  true  because  the  best  information, 
the  most  current  intelligence,  comes  from  sources 
within  the  Communist  movement  itself.  If  we 
were  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  choose 
between  exposing  or  compromising  a  current  and 
continuing  source  of  information  about  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Communist  conspiracy  and  issuing  a 
passport  to  an  individual  member  of  that  con- 
spiracy, the  Department  would  in  most  cases  have 
no  alternative  but  to  issue  the  passport. 

National  security  often  will  not  permit  the  sur- 
facing of  such  valuable  sources  for  the  sake  of 
individual  administrative  proceedings.  A  proce- 
dure which  requires  it,  in  effect,  guarantees  the 
most  dedicated  and  dangerous  Communist  a  right 
to  travel.  The  same  situation  obtains  with  re- 
gard to  highly  sensitive  information  obtained  from 
foreign  sources  or  our  own  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  abroad. 

However,  even  with  regard  to  this  kind  of  in- 
formation we  have  not  operated,  nor  do  we  propose 
to  operate,  in  an  unrestricted  manner.  If  the  full 
disclosure  of  information  and  the  sources  thereof 
would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  upon  the  national 
security  or  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  then 
the  Department  would  either  disclose  both  or  not 
rely  upon  the  information.  Under  existing  case 
law  there  must  be  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary 
of  Stale,  and  these  findings  must  state  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  based  upon  confidential  informa- 
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tion  and  must  set  forth  specifically  the  reasons  why 
such  information  cannot  be  fully  disclosed.  This 
procedure  would  be  continued.  Under  this  require- 
ment the  Secretary  could  hardly,  even  if  he  were 
so  disposed,  render  a  decision  based  on  malicious 
whisperings. 

In  any  event  the  Department  is  prepared  to  do 
its  utmost  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual applicant.  Accordingly  it  would  provide 
the  passport  applicant  with  a  fair  resume  of  any 
confidential  evidence  which  could  not  be  disclosed 
fully.  The  applicant  would  then  have  adequate 
notice  of  the  points  in  issue  and  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  rebut  this  information. 

I  believe  that  when  the  Secretary  of  State  as- 
serts that  he  cannot  spread  certain  information 
on  an  open  record,  explains  with  as  much  par- 
ticularity as  possible  the  reasons  he  cannot  do  so, 
furnishes  a  fair  summary  of  the  information,  and 
makes  specific  findings  of  fact,  we  should  rely  on 
the  Secretary's  integrity  and  accept  his  statement. 

Oath  Requirements 

Lastly,  there  should  be  legislative  approval  of  a 
reasonable  oath  requirement  as  to  present  or  near- 
past  Communist  Party  membership.  Of  course, 
if  we  receive  legislative  authorization  to  deny 
passports  to  these  persons  actively  engaged  in  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  we  would  no  doubt  have 
legal  authority  to  require  an  appropriate  affidavit 
by  departmental  regulations.  We  think  it  de- 
sirable, however,  to  have  a  clear  expression  of 
congressional  approval  on  this  subject. 

The  oath  requirement  under  our  now  defunct 
regulations  was  very  helpful  to  us.  So  long  as 
the  requirement  is  reasonable  and  pertinent  to 
the  criteria  for  the  denial  of  a  passport,  we  see 
no  reason  why  such  an  affidavit  should  not  be 
furnished  in  connection  with  the  application.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  infringes  unduly  on  the 
rights  of  one  seeking  a  passport  to  require  such 
an  affidavit  to  help  expedite  the  processing  of 
applications.  We  have  never  employed,  nor  do 
we  seek  legislative  approval  to  employ,  a  so-called 
"test"  oath.  The  affidavit  would  not  have  to  be 
answered  in  any  particular  way  in  order  for  the 
applicant  to  receive  a  passport.  Nor  would  any 
particular  answer  cut  short  the  administrative 
procedure  open  to  the  applicant.  His  answer 
would  be  merely  another  factor  in  the  considera- 
tion of  his  case  on  the  merits.    All  we  ask  is  the 
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right  to  request  a  simple  statement  from  the  appli- 
cant as  a  prerequisite  to  proceeding  further  with 
the  consideration  of  his  case. 

The  Bills  Under  Consideration 

I  would  now  like,  with  the  committee's  per- 
mission, to  comment  briefly  on  the  bills  which 
are  before  you. 

8.1973 

S.  1973  would  extend  the  initial  period  of 
validity  of  the  passport  from  2  years  to  3  years, 
making  the  maximum  period  of  validity  5  years 
instead  of  4  years.  The  Department  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  it  favors  the  enactment 
of  S.  1973  into  law.  This  proposal  is  in  general 
accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Randall 
report  to  the  President  on  international  travel.7 
This  extension  of  the  life  of  the  passport  would 
be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  traveling  public 
and,  of  course,  would  cut  down  on  the  workload 
of  the  Passport  Office.  Moreover,  the  3-year 
period  of  original  validity  and  the  2-year  period 
of  renewal  conform  to  the  periods  of  foreign 
residence  for  loss  of  nationality  by  naturalized 
citizens  under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

S.  806 

This  bill  would  not  only  fail  to  provide  legis- 
lative authority  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  deny 
passports  to  active  Communists  but  would  require 
him  to  issue  passports  to  such  persons  within  30 
days  of  application.  In  addition  the  bill  would 
deprive  the  Secretary  of  State  of  all  authority 
over  the  passport-issuing  function  on  the  basis  of 
his  delegated  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations,  authority  recently  upheld  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  which  was  not  at  issue  in 
the  Supreme  Court  cases  of  last  June.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Department  is  strongly  opposed  to  any 
bill  which  would  in  effect  abolish  all  authority 
over  the  issuance  of  passports  except  in  time  of 
actual  hostilities.  This  bill,  we  believe,  would 
seriously  handicap  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

S.  2287 

The  Department's  views  on  S.  2287  were  re- 
quested just  last  week.    Although  we  have  not 

7  H.  Doc.  381,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Clarence  B.  Randall 
is  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Foreign  Economic 
Policy. 
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had  an  opportunity  thoroughly  to  analyze  the 
bill,  it  appears  to  be  a  revision  of  S.  2770  intro- 
duced in  the  85th  Congress.  While  the  preamble 
of  this  new  bill  states  that  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  we 
believe  the  bill  itself  would  severely  restrict  the 
existing  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
act  on  considerations  of  foreign  policy  in  the  pass- 
port field. 

Since  commenting  on  S.  2770  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress, there  have  been  no  developments  that  have 
in  any  way  lessened  the  Department's  conviction 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  deny  passports 
on  the  basis  of  anticipated  harm  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States  or  that  have  weak- 
ened the  Department's  opposition  to  legislation 
depriving  the  President's  chief  officer  concerned 
with  foreign  affairs  of  such  authority.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  case  of  Worthy  v.  Eerier 
recently  upheld  the  Secretary  of  State's  denial  of 
a  passport  to  an  individual  on  the  basis  of  the 
belief  that  he  would  travel  to  areas  for  which  his 
passport  was  not  valid  and  thereby  prejudice  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  the  failure  of  S.  2287 
effectively  to  provide  for  the  denial  of  passports 
to  Communists.  Although  the  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  denial  of  passports  on  grounds  of  na- 
tional security,  it  rather  closely  follows  the 
recommendations  of  the  New  York  City  Bar  As- 
sociation report.  That  report  made  it  clear  that 
travel  should  not  be  restrained  on  the  basis  of 
membership  in  the  Communist  party  or  any  other 
organization  and  that  their  recommended  provi- 
sions envisage  an  "evidentiary  showing  that  travel 
of  a  particular  individual  will  constitute  a  defin- 
able danger  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States." 

For  the  reasons  I  have  already  discussed,  such 
a  showing  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  make 
in  almost  any  Communist  case  or,  for  that  matter, 
even  in  the  criminal-type  cases  against  which  S. 
2287  appears  to  be  directed. 

S.  2315 

The  Department  has  strongly  supported  a  sim- 
ilar bill  in  comments  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  We  believe  that  S.  2315 
is  a  bill  which  would  give  the  Department  the  leg- 
islative authority  it  needs  to  deny  passports  to 
those  persons  currently  engaged  in  Communist 
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activities.  The  Department  strongly  supports  the 
enactment  of  S.  2315  into  law  and  hopes  this  com- 
mittee will  report  it  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

The  Attorney  General  has  advised  me  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  shares  the  view  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion along  the  more  comprehensive  lines  of  the 
administration's  bill  in  the  last  Congress  would 
be  preferable.    However,  he  agrees  with  us  that 
our  most  urgent  current  problem  in  the  passport 
field  is  the  lack  of  congressional  authority  to  deny 
passports  to  those  persons  in  situations  where 
information  establishes  that  their  travel  abroad 
would  constitute  a  real  danger  to  the  United 
States.    Accordingly,  if  the  Congress  decides  to 
enact  legislation  dealing  with  this  narrower  prob- 
lem, the  Attorney  General  informed  me  that  his 
Department  joins  with  the  Department  of  State 
in  supporting  the  provisions  of  S.  2315  and  be- 
lieves it  would  supply  statutory  authority  found 
lacking  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Kent-Bnehl 
and  Dayton  cases. 


The  Attorney  General  commented  that  his  De- 
partment might  have  certain  technical  questions 
to  suggest  in  S.  2315  in  the  event  the  committee 
requests  his  comment  on  the  bill.  However,  he 
and  I  were  certain  from  our  discussion  that  there 
would  be  no  important  difference  of  views  between 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Department  of 
State  on  any  such  technical  points. 

In  summary  I  hope  I  have  made  clear  the  De- 
partment's earnest  desire  to  establish  a  fair  ad- 
ministrative process  by  which  we  can  achieve  a 
balance  between  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  citizen's  right  not  to  have 
his  freedom  of  movement  unreasonably  restricted. 
We  seek  only  the  means  to  protect  the  United 
States  by  denying  passports  to  those  relatively 
few  citizens  who  are  knowingly  engaged  in  the 
activities  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  and  whose 
travel  abroad  would  thus  be  likely  to  impair  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 


Department  Urges  Ratification  of  Two  Broadcasting  Agreements 


Following  is  a  statement  oy  W.  T.  M.  Beale, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs, 
made  on  July  9  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  considering 
the  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting 
Agreement  (S.  Ex.  A,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  and 
the  U.S.-Mexican  Broadcasting  Agreement  (S. 
Ex.  G,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).1 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BEALE 

Press  release  497  dated  July  9 

The  Department  of  State  appreciates  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  again  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  the  need  for  ratification  of  these  two 
standard  broadcasting  band  agreements.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  major  issues  which  previously 
caused  a  postponement  of  action  on  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  have  now  been  resolved  and 
trust  that  a  favorable  decision  can  now  be  made. 
My  Department  sent  a  letter 2  on  April  30  to  Sen- 
ator Fulbright  again  supporting  the  need  for  the 
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United  States  to  become  a  party  to  these  two 
agreements. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  reiterate  the  state- 
ments made  previously  by  representatives  of  my 
Department  as  they  are  in  the  committee  records, 
but  I  would  like  to  describe  the  treaties  briefly 
and  emphasize  a  few  points.  They  relate  to  the 
use  of  the  standard  broadcasting  band  (535  to 
1605  kc.)  and  are  essential  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  this  broadcasting  service  in  each  country, 
especially  the  United  States,  where  there  are  more 
than  3,500  stations. 

The  North  American  region  consists  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  Jamaica,  Canada,  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States.  All  of  these  countries  except  Haiti 
and  Mexico  signed  the  proposed  NARBA.  Cuba 
and  Canada  have  ratified.  If  the  United  States 
now  ratifies,  the  NARBA  treaty  will  come  into 
force  within  15  days  after  the  deposit  of  ratifica- 
tion, and  it  is  expected  that  the  remaining  coun- 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  5,  1957,  p.  242. 
%  Not  printed  here. 
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tries  will  ratify.  Mexico,  which  does  not  plan  to 
adhere  to  the  present  NARBA,  has  entered  into 
the  pending  bilateral  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  Department  is  informed  that,  if  the 
United  States  ratifies  this  agreement  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  Mexico  can  ratify  in  Septem- 
ber. Canada  ratified  with  a  reservation  in  regard 
to  Canadian  use  of  power  greater  than  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  under  the  NARBA  on  certain 
channels.  This  reservation  creates  no  difficulties 
for  the  United  States  since  it  provides  that  stations 
on  the  same  or  adjacent  channels  will  be  protected 
from  the  increase  in  power.  Moreover,  Canadian 
officials  discussed  this  matter  informally  with 
United  States  officials  prior  to  making  the  reserva- 
tion and  received  assurance  that  it  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  United  States  interests. 

All  parties  to  that  treaty  have,  in  anticipation  of 
its  coming  into  force,  endeavored  to  do  nothing 
contrary  to  its  terms  during  the  time  since  it  was 
signed.  In  certain  instances,  however,  borderline 
cases  have  permitted  apparent  deviations  for 
which  there  is  no  effective  legal  remedy  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  treaty.  The  longer  these  deviations 
remain  uncorrected,  the  more  others  are  en- 
couraged to  attempt  further  deviations.  It  is  as 
though  traffic  police  were  withdrawn  from  a  dan- 
gerous stretch  of  highway.  For  a  while  there  is 
little  change  in  the  traffic  situation  because  the 
travelers  expect  the  police  to  return.  The  longer 
they  are  away,  however,  the  more  violations  will 
occur  even  though  the  laws  are  still  "on  the  books." 

Because  of  the  passage  of  time  and  the  continued 
growth  of  broadcasting  in  all  countries  of  the 
region,  the  problems  have  become  even  more  com- 
plex and  the  stabilizing  influence  of  the  treaties  is 
even  more  essential  to  their  satisfactory  solution. 
Those  concerned  are  convinced  that  they  have 
negotiated  the  best  possible  agreements  under  the 
circumstances.  In  the  opinion  of  my  Department 
the  effect  of  continued  delay  will  be  the  same  as 
outright  refusal  to  permit  ratification. 

The  factors  which  have,  heretofore,  raised  ques- 
tions about  ratification  all  related  to  the  clear 
channels  (classes  1-A  and  1-B).  At  first  the 
Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service  and  a  few 
farm  groups  did  not  wish  ratification  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement  with  Mexico  on  broadcast- 
ing. Later,  the  United  States  having  concluded 
the  agreement  with  Mexico  now  before  this  com- 
mittee, the  opposition  of  the  CCBS  was  with- 


drawn. However,  some  of  those  persons  operat- 
ing stations  only  during  the  daytime  on  the  Mex- 
ican clear  channels  opposed  ratification  of  the 
agreement  with  Mexico  because  it  does  not  meet 
their  desires  in  extending  their  operations. 

Throughout  the  protracted  negotiations  for  the 
NARBA  and  the  Mexican  agreement,  my  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion have  worked  together  very  closely.  The 
United  States  broadcasting  industry  has  been  fully 
consulted,  and  many  representatives  of  the  in- 
dustry have  participated  in  the  negotiations  as 
advisers  to  the  United  States  delegation.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  agreements  continue  to  have  wide- 
spread support  in  the  industry. 

Neither  the  Commission  nor  my  Department 
will  claim  that  these  agreements  fully  meet  the 
desires  of  every  single  standard-band  broadcast- 
ing station  in  the  United  States,  We  do  believe 
that  the  stability  and  the  protection  from  future 
interference  that  will  result  will  be  of  benefit  to 
all.  The  negotiation  of  agreements  in  this  field 
is  not  a  simple  matter.  The  standard  broadcast 
band  is  limited.  Each  country  wants  more  of  it 
than  can  be  arranged.  The  result  is,  of  necessity, 
a  compromise. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  without  such  an  agreement  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  any  channel  can  be  free  of  interference 
from  a  foreign  station.  Without  the  legal  basis 
provided  by  the  agreements  there  are  no  agreed- 
upon  norms  for  making  station  assignments  or 
evaluating  interference.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of 
agreement,  if  interference  does  occur  from  foreign 
stations  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
my  Department  to  protect  United  States  broad- 
casting. We  trust  this  committee  will  find,  on  full 
review  of  the  facts,  that  these  proposed  treaties 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States;  that 
they  adequately  protect  the  listening  public;  and 
that  they  do  so  with  a  minimum  of  change  for 
the  broadcasting  industry  of  this  country. 

When  my  predecessor  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  at  the  last  hearing  he  presented  a 
brief  history  of  the  previous  agreements  in  the 
North  American  region  and  of  the  negotiating 
history  of  the  proposed  NARBA  and  the  Mexican 
agreement.  This  history  has  been  brought  up  to 
date,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  for  the 
record  at  this  time. 


August  3,   7959 
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NEGOTIATING  HISTORY* 

Negotiating  Histoey  of  the  North  American  Regional 
Broadcasting  Agreement,  1950  and  the  U.S./Mexican 
Broadcasting  Agreement,  1957 
The  series  of  negotiations  pursuant  to  the  new  NABBA 

were  as  follows : 

a.  Meeting  of  Technicians  at  Habana,  Cuba,  Nov.  1-Dec. 
6, 1947. 

b.  Trip  of  Ambassador  Albert  F.  Nufer  (State)  and 
Commissioner  George  E.  Sterling  (FCC)  to  Habana,  Cuba, 
Sept.  8-10, 1949  to  discuss  forthcoming  NARBA  Conference 
with  Cuban  Minister  of  State  and  other  Cuban  officials. 

c.  First  session  of  the  third  NARBA  Conference,  Mont- 
real, Canada,  Sept.  13-Dec.  8,  1949  (Recessed  without 
reaching  agreement  due  to  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  over  station  assignments). 

d.  U.S.  Delegation  spent  Feb.  1-Mar.  24, 1950,  in  Habana, 
in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  reconcile  U.S./Cuban 
differences. 

e.  Second  session  of  the  NARBA  Conference,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Sept.  6-Nov.  15,  1950  (Agreement  reached  and 
signed  on  November  15,  1950,  by  all  parties  except  Mexico 
and  Haiti). 

f .  A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Senator  Tobey, 
held  hearings  on  the  NARBA,  July  8-9-10, 1953. 

g.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Fulbright  held 
hearings  on  the  NARBA  and  the  U.S./Mexican  Broadcast- 
ing Agreement,  July  11, 1957. 

The  series  of  negotiations  pursuant  to  the  U.S./Mexican 
Broadcasting  Agreement  was  as  follows : 

a.  Second  session  NARBA  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Sept.  6-Nov.  15,  1950  (On  October  18,  1950,  Mexico 
withdrew  from  the  Conference,  prior  to  its  conclusion  and 
without  reaching  any  agreement) . 

b.  Conference  at  Mexico  City,  February  2-9,  1952. 

c.  Conference  at  Washington,  D.C.,  March  29-April  2, 
1954. 

d.  Conference  at  Mexico  City,  Nov.  4-Dec.  17, 1954. 

e.  Conference  at  Washington,  D.C.,  July  7-28, 1955. 

f.  Negotiations  by  Commissioner  Hyde  at  Mexico  City, 
Oct.  16-29,  1956. 

g.  Agreement  signed  at  Mexico  City,  January  29, 1957. 
h.  Hearing  before  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 

Relations  Committee  together  with  consideration  of  the 
1950  NARBA,  July  11,  1957. 

Since  the  previous  hearings  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  taken  the  following  actions : 

a.  Issued  Report  and  Order  dated  September  19,  1958, 
denying  the  petition  of  the  daytime  operators  on  clear 
channels  which  would  have  permitted  their  operation  from 
5  A.M.  or  sunrise  (whichever  is  earlier)  until  7  P.M.  or 
sunset  (whichever  is  later).  The  largest  impact  of  this 
decision  affects  daytime  operators  on  U.S.  clear  channels, 
however. 


b.  Issued  Public  Notice  dated  July  2, 1959,  indicating  the 
Commission's  intention  to  deny  a  further  petition  of  the 
daytime  operators  which  would  have  permitted  their 
operation  from  6  A.M.  or  sunrise  (whichever  is  earlier) 
until  6  P.M.  or  sunset  (whichever  is  later).  The  same 
group  of  operators  is  involved  as  that  mentioned  in  a. 
above. 


Participation  in  Wheat  and  Sugar 
Agreements  Supported 

Statement  by  Thomas  C.  Mann 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs * 

My  name  is  Thomas  C.  Mann.  As  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  I  am 
appearing  before  the  committee  today  in  support 
of  the  continued  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 2  and  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement.3 

Both  the  wheat  and  sugar  agreements  have  now 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years.  The  first 
wheat  agreement  became  effective  in  1949.  United 
States  participation  in  an  international  sugar 
agreement  has  an  even  longer  history  and  goes 
back  to  1937.  The  United  States  has  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  negotiations  toward  these  commod- 
ity agreements,  and  we  now  have  considerable 
experience  in  their  operation.  These  two  commod- 
ities seem  to  be  particularly  needful  of  interna- 
tional measures  to  assure  market  stability,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  an  increasing  number  of  gov- 
ernments are  giving  their  support  to  these  agree- 
ments. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would  contend  that 
these  agreements  have  fully  solved  the  problems 
which  over  the  years  have  troubled  international 
trade  in  these  two  important  commodities.  They 
have,  however,  resulted  in  greater  market  stabil- 
ity than  would  have  been  possible  without  them. 
They  provide  a  framework  within  which  trade 
may  take  place  under  internationally  agreed  rules 
and  within  a  price  range  which  is  agreed  as  fair 
and  equitable  by  both  producers  and  consumers. 
These  agreements  are  of  major  significance  to 
countries  which  are  dependent  on  export  earnings 
from  these  commodities  for  a  substantial  part  of 


•  Submitted  by  Mr.  Beale  for  the  record  of  the  hearings. 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  July  14  (press  release  514). 
'  S.  Ex.  E,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
8  S.  Ex.  D,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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International  Wheat  Agreement 
Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  527  dated  July  17 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement,  1959,  has 
been  brought  into  force  as  a  result  of  action  taken 
by  interested  governments  through  July  16,  1959. 

The  agreement  was  formulated  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Wheat  Conference,  which  concluded  at  Geneva 
on  March  10,  1959.  It  was  open  for  signature  in 
Washington  April  6-24  and  was  signed  during  that 
period  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  34  other 
countries.1  It  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  on  June  1, 1959,  for  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification.3  On  July  15  the  Senate  gave  such  ad- 
vice and  consent.  The  instrument  of  ratification 
constituting  acceptance  of  the  agreement  by  the 
United  States  was  signed  by  the  President  on  July 
16  and  deposited  on  that  date. 

It  is  provided  in  article  35  of  the  agreement  that 
it  shall  be  subject  to  acceptance  or  accession  by 
governments  concerned  and  that  instruments  of  ac- 
ceptance or  accession  by  such  governments  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  United  States  Government.  It 
is  provided  that  part  I  and  parts  III  to  VIII  of  the 
agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  July  16  and  part 
II  on  August  1  between  those  governments  which 
have  by  July  16  accepted  or  acceded,  pursuant  to 
specified  provisions,  provided  that  such  governments 
hold  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  export- 
ing countries  and  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  of  importing  countries  in  accordance  with  the 
distribution  of  votes  established  in  articles  24  and 
25.  It  is  provided  further  that  if  any  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned  gives  on  or  before  July  16  a  notifi- 
cation of  intention  to  accept  or  accede,  followed  by 
the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  acceptance  or  acces- 
sion not  later  than  December  1,  1959,  in  fulfillment 
of  that  intention,  such  notification  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  acceptance  or  accession  on  July  16  for 
the  purposes  of  article  35. 

Of  the  nine  exporting  countries  named  in  article  24 
of  the  agreement,  instruments  of  acceptance  were 
deposited  on  or  before  July  16  by  three,  namely,  the 

1  Bulletin  of  June  8,  1959,  p.  853. 

2  S.  Ex.  E,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


their  livelihood.  In  contributing  to  the  financial 
stability  of  such  countries,  they  help  to  promote 
internationally  more  stable  political  conditions 
than  might  otherwise  prevail. 

These  agreements  serve  also  another  important 
function  in  international  relations.  I  have  in 
mind  in  this  connection  the  fact  that  the  commod- 
ity councils  which  are  established  to  operate  them 
provide  forums  where  the  participating  countries 
may  review  and  discuss  their  difficulties.    In  thus 


United  States,  Canada,  and  France,  and  notifications 
of  intention  were  given  on  or  before  July  16  by  six, 
namely,  Argentina,  Australia,  Italy,  Mexico,  Spain, 
and  Sweden.  The  United  States  and  Canada  to- 
gether hold  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of 
exporting  countries. 

Of  the  30  importing  countries  named  in  article 
25  of  the  agreement,  instruments  of  acceptance  or 
accession  were  deposited  on  or  before  July  16  by 
10,  namely,  Austria,  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,  India,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Switzer- 
land, Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Arab  Republic, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Vatican  City,  and  notifica- 
tions of  intention  were  given  on  or  before  July  16 
by  19,  namely,  Belgium  (for  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg, Belgian  Congo,  and  Ruanda-Urundi),  Brazil, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Greece,  Haiti,  Indonesia,  Ire- 
land, Israel,  Japan,  Korea,  Netherlands,  Peru, 
Philippines,  Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Venezu- 
ela. Importing  countries  which  have  either  depos- 
ited instruments  of  acceptance  or  accession  or  given 
notifications  of  intention  hold  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  of  importing  countries. 

The  1956  wheat  agreement,  presently  in  force, 
will  expire  by  its  own  terms  July  31,  1959.  The 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  1959,  is  a  3-year 
agreement  like  that  of  1956.  The  objectives  of  the 
agreement,  as  stated  in  article  1,  are:  (a)  to  as- 
sure supplies  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  to  importing 
countries  and  markets  for  wheat  and  wheat-flour  to 
exporting  countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices ; 
(b)  to  promote  the  expansion  of  the  international 
trade  in  wheat  and  wheat-flour  and  to  secure  the 
freest  possible  flow  of  this  trade  in  the  interests 
of  both  exporting  and  importing  countries;  (c)  to 
overcome  the  serious  hardship  caused  to  producers 
and  consumers  by  burdensome  surpluses  and  criti- 
cal shortages  of  wheat;  (d)  to  encourage  the  use 
and  consumption  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  gener- 
ally, and  in  particular,  so  as  to  improve  health  and 
nutrition,  in  countries  where  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased consumption  exists;  and  (e)  in  general  to 
further  international  cooperation  in  connection 
with  world  wheat  problems,  recognizing  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  trade  in  wheat  to  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  markets  for  other  agricultural  products. 


arriving  at  a  common  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  their  difficulties  and  of  how  their  problems  are 
related,  such  countries,  instead  of  blaming  each 
other,  are  more  likely  to  cooperate  further  toward 
attaining  basic  solutions  which  are  of  mutual  bene- 
fit to  all  concerned. 

The  new  wheat  and  sugar  agreements  which  are 
under  consideration  contain  a  number  of  changes 
which  have  already  been  described.  We  believe 
these  changes  represent  substantial  improvements 
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and  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  agreements. 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that  it  would 

be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  both 

from  the  standpoint  of  its  domestic  interests  and 


from  the  standpoint  of  its  foreign  relations  to 
continue  our  participation  in  these  agreements  and 
recommends  their  favorable  consideration  by  this 
committee. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings  ' 


Adjourned  During  July  1959 

6th  International  Electronic  and  Nuclear  Exhibit  and  Congress  .    . 

ICAO  Assembly:  12th  Session 

ICAO    Meteorological   Operational   Telecommunications   Network 

Europe  Panel. 

9th  International  Berlin  Film  Festival 

15th  International  Dairy  Congress 

U.N.  ECE  Special  Meeting  on  Organization  and  Techniques  of 

Foreign  Trade  (including  payments) . 

FAO  Desert  Locust  Control  Committee:  6th  Session 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  28th  Session 

Conference  on  Prevention  of  Oil  Pollution  of  the  Seas 

Caribbean  Commission:  3d  Caribbean  Fisheries  Seminar 

IAEA  Seminar  on  Training  of  Specialists  in  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy. 

IMCO  Council:  2d  Session 

International  Seed  Testing  Association:  12th  Congress 

U.N.  Seminar  on  Urbanization  in  Latin  America 

UNESCO/IBE:  22d  International  Conference  on  Public  Education . 

FAO  European  Forestry  Commission:  10th  Session 

IBE  Council:  25th  Session 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute:  Governing  Board 

International  Wheat  Council:  26th  and  27th  Sessions 

PAIGH  Directing  Council:  4th  Meeting 


Rome June  15- July  5 

San  Diego June  16-July  9 

Paris June  22-July  4 

Berlin June  26-July  7 

London June  29- July  3 

Geneva June  29- July  3 

Rome June  29-July  4 

Geneva June  29-July  11 

Geneva June  30-July  31 

Copenhagen July  3-4 

St.    Maarten,    Netherlands  An-  July  3-8 

tilles. 

Saclay,  France July  6-10 

London     July  6-10 

Oslo July  6-11 

Santiago July  6-8 

Geneva July  6-15 

Rome July  7-13 

Geneva Jutv  11  (1  day) 

Mexico,  D.F July  16  (1  day) 

London     July  16-19 

Mexico,  D.F July  20-30 


In  Session  as  of  July  31,  1959 

Political  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests 


Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

Washington Apr.  13- 


PAHO   Subcommittee  To   Study  the   Constitution  and   Rules  of 
Procedure. 

Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers Geneva May  11- 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  24th  Session New  York June  2- 

Venice  Film  Festival Venice July  2- 

ICAO  Airworthiness  Committee:  3d  Meeting Stockholm July  14- 

West  Indian  Conference:  Special  Session St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  .    .  July  28- 


Scheduled  August  1  Through  October  31,  1959 

Caribbean  Commission:  28th  Meeting St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  .    .  Aug.  8- 

2d  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Union  of  Physiological     Buenos  Aires Aug.  9- 

Scienres  and  21st  International  Congress  of  Physiology. 

Commonwealth  Survey  Officers:    Military   Survey  and   Mapping     England Aug.  11- 

Conference. 

Commonwealth  Survey  Officers Cambridge,  England Aug.  17- 

1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  July  16,  1959.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  ECAFE, 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture 

■i/.itif)n;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IBE, 
[nternational  Bureau  of  Education;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee  lor  European  Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 

Organization;  ITU,  [nternational  Telecommunication  Union;  PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization;  PAIGH, 
Pan  (American  [nstitute  of  Geography  and  History;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational, 
ntific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization; 
WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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FAO  Group  on  Coconut  and   Coconut  Products:    2d  Session  of 
Working  Party  on  Copra  Quality  and  Grading. 

ITU  Administrative  Radio  Conference 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  12th  Session 

13th  Annual  Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists:  4th  Session 

Interparliamentary  Union:  48th  Conference 

17th  International"  Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry  .    .    . 

U.N.  Seminar  on  Judicial  and  Other  Remedies  Against  Abuse  of 
Administrative  Authority. 

ICAO    Meteorological  Division:    5th    Session    (joint   session   with 
WMO  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology). 

International  Union  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science:     1st 
General  Assembly. 

IAEA  Conference  on  the  Application  of  Large  Radiation  Sources 
in  Industry. 

International  Astronomical  Union:  Executive  Committee    .... 

U.N.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Natural  Resources  Committee:  Work- 
ing Party  on  Earthmoving  Operations. 

UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

Pan  American  Highway  Congresses:  Technical  Committee  of  Ex- 
perts on  Planning. 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors 

U.N.  General  Assembly:   14th  Session 

[J.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Economic  Development  and 
Planning:  5th  Session. 

WHO  Regional  Committee  for  Western  Pacific:  10th  Session  .    .    . 

PAHO  Directing  Council:   11th  Meeting 

llth  International  Road  Congress 

Q.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on 
Transport  of  Dangerous  Goods. 

[AEA  General  Conference:  3d  Regular  Session 

FAO  Expert  Meeting  on  Fisheries  Statistics  in  North  Atlantic  Area . 

FAO  International  Poplar  Commission  and  7th  International 
Poplar  Congress. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  International  Finance  Corporation: 
Annual  Meetings  of  Boards  of  Governors. 

:CAO  Jet  Operations  Requirements  Panel:  4th  Meeting 

[J.N.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Natural  Resources  Committee:  7th 
Session  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power. 

?AHO  Executive  Committee:  38th  Meeting 

nternational  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  47th  Annual 
Meeting. 

Baghdad  Pact  Ministerial  Council:   7th  Meeting 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees. 

>th  International  Congress  of  Vineyards  and  Wines 

south  Pacific  Commission:  20th  Session 

5ATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

LO  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Women's  Work 

J.N.  ECE  Timber  Committee:  17th  Session 

.AEA  Symposium  on  Meteorology  of  Radionuclides 

TU  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

.nternational  Conference  on  Antarctica 

XO  Building,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Public  Works  Committee: 
6th  Session. 

J.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Working  Group 
on  Statistics  of  Private  Consumption  Expenditure. 

!CEM  Executive  Committee:  13th  Session 

TAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  32d  Session 

Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development 
in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  ("Colombo  Plan"):  llth  Meeting. 

Officials  Meeting 

Ministerial  Meeting 

j ATT  Contracting  Parties:  15th  Session 

5ATT  Working  Party  on  Commodities 

J.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Development  of  Trade  and  East-West 
Trade  Consultations. 

J.N.  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 

?AO  Council:  32d  Session 

CEM  Council:  llth  Session 

'AHO  Executive  Committee:  39th  Meeting 

J.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Inland  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions: 6th  Session  of  the  Railway  Subcommittee. 

JNESCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:  4th  Session  . 


Colombo Aug.  17- 

Geneva Aug.  17- 

Munich Aug.  18- 

Edinburgh Aug.  23- 

Santiago Aug.  24- 

Warsaw Aug.  25- 

Munich Aug.  30- 

Buenos  Aires Aug.  31- 

Montreal Sept.  1- 

Barcelona Sept.  1- 

Warsaw Sept.  5- 

Herstmonceux,  England    .    .    .  Sept.  7- 

New  Delhi Sept.  7- 

New  York Sept.  8- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  14— 

Vienna Sept.  15- 

New  York Sept.  15- 

Bangkok Sept.  15- 

Taipei Sept.  16- 

Washington Sept.  21- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  21- 

Geneva Sept.  21- 

Vienna Sept.  22- 

Edinburgh Sept.  22- 

Rome Sept.  23- 

Washington Sept.  28- 

Montreal Sept.  28- 

Tokyo Sept.  29- 

Washington September 

Copenhagen Oct.  5- 

Washington Oct.  7- 

Geneva Oct.  7- 

Algiers Oct.  8- 

Noumea,  New  Caledonia  .    .    .  Oct.  10- 

undetermined Oct.  12- 

Geneva ,  Oct.  12- 

Geneva Oct.  12- 

Vienna Oct.  14- 

Geneva Oct.  14- 

Washington Oct.  15- 

Geneva Oct.  19- 

Geneva Oct.  19- 

Geneva Oct.  20- 

Rome Oct.  22- 

Jogjakarta Oct.  26- 

Jogjakarta Nov.  10- 

Tokyo Oct.  26- 

Tokyo Oct.  26- 

Geneva Oct.  26- 

New  York Oct.  28- 

Rome Oct.  29- 

Geneva Oct.  29- 

Washington October 

Lahore October 

Munich October 
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Recent  Economic  Developments  in  the  United  States 


Statement  by  Christopher  H.  Phillips 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 1 


When  we  discussed  the  world  economic  situation 
a  year  ago,  the  prevailing  note  in  this  Council  was 
one  of  misgiving  and  even  gloom.  Fears  were 
expressed  that  the  recession  in  the  United  States 
would  last  much  longer  and  cut  much  deeper  than 
the  two  mild  downturns  that  the  United  States  had 
previously  experienced  in  the  postwar  period.  The 
impact  on  the  primary  producing  countries  was 
expected  to  be  prolonged  and  severe.  There  was 
concern  that  the  gains  achieved  by  the  world 
economy  during  the  past  decade  would  be  im- 
paired and  that  future  progress  would  be  long 
delayed. 

The  Council  may  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
was  not  among  the  Cassandras.  In  my  statement 
on  the  world  economic  situation  last  year 2  I  pre- 
sented a  forthright  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
United  States  recession  which  began  in  September 
1957  and  of  the  factors  which  contributed  to  it.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  stated  that  there  was 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  decline  had  been 
halted  and  would  soon  be  followed  by  recovery. 
The  facts  have  fully  justified  this  optimism.  The 
bottom  of  the  recession  was  reached  as  early  as 
April  1958.  Though  the  contraction  was  some- 
what sharper  than  the  two  previous  downswings, 
this  recession  proved  even  shorter.  The  subsequent 
recovery  has  raised  economic  activity  in  the  United 
States  to  new  alltime  highs.  Western  Europe, 
which  experienced  an  even  milder  and  briefer  set- 
back, has  shared  in  the  advance.  While  prices  for 
certain  raw  materials,  particularly  those  in  chronic 
surplus,  still  remain  depressed,  for  many  other 


1  Made  before  the  28th  session  of  the  Council  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  July  7. 
3  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1, 1958,  p.  351. 


commodities  prices  have  strengthened,  bringing 
prospects  of  improved  export  earnings  to  a  large 
number  of  primary  exporting  countries. 

Commodity  Problems 

Before  going  into  more  detail  regarding  recent 
economic  developments  in  the  United  States,  I 
should  like  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  commodity  problems,  which  is  the  theme 
of  part  I  of  this  year's  World  Economic  Survey.3 
If  the  Council's  annual  discussion  of  the  world 
economic  situation  is  to  achieve  its  best  possibili- 
ties, it  must,  in  my  judgment,  involve  more  than 
a  report  on  current  economic  trends  in  our  indi- 
vidual countries.  It  should  also  afford  us  an 
opportunity  for  broadening  perspectives,  for  deep- 
ening knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  factors 
and  forces  that  shape  the  evolving  patterns  of 
the  world  economy,  and  for  reaching  a  greater 
measure  of  agreement  as  to  the  potentials  and 
limitations  of  proposed  courses  of  action. 

These  are  undoubtedly  the  purposes  which  the 
secretariat  had  in  mind  in  preparing  part  I  of 
this  year's  survey.  The  task  that  the  authors 
undertook  was  a  difficult  one.  They  have  so  dis- 
charged it  as  to  merit  our  thanks  and  our  com- 
mendation. What  they  have  given  us  is  by  no 
means  light  reading.  The  phenomena  with  which 
they  dealt  are  so  varied  and  complex  as  to  limit 
the  scope  for  facile  generalizations.  They  have 
striven  to  be  comprehensive  and  thorough. 
There  are  indeed  some  points  where  the  detail 
may  appear  excessive.  Many  of  us  will  doubt- 
less have  reservations  regarding  some  aspects  of 
the  analysis.  No  one,  however,  who  is  willing  to 
give  part  I  of  the  survey — and  I  say  this  without 
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any  intention  of  detracting  from  the  merits  of 
I  the  general  reviews  of  current  economic  trends  in 
J  part  II — the  careful  study  it  deserves  can  fail  to 
|  gain  a  fuller  comprehension  of  and  deeper  insight 
into  what  is  really  involved  in  the  so-called 
|  commodity  problem. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  part  I  should  bring 
i  home  to  us  with  overwhelming  force,  it  is  that 
the   term   "commodity   problem"   is  misleading. 
The  survey  does,  it  is  true,  emphasize,  as  a  cen- 
tral problem,  what  it  terms  a  "lag"  in  the  long- 
term  growth  of  primary  commodity  trade.     The 
survey  stresses  also,  as  a  dominant  short-term 
problem,  instability  of  this  trade,  which  it  re- 
gards as  adding  to  and  compounding  the  long- 
term   problem.    Nonetheless,   the  survey  makes 
abundantly  clear  that  neither  over  the  long  term 
nor  the  short  term  is  there  anything  approaching 
a  single  and  clear-cut  commodity  problem  of  uni- 
versal application.    The  commodity  problem  is, 
in  other  words,  a  complex  of  varied  and  changing 
problems.    Many  commodities  may  at  times  not 
[meet   with   difficulties  that  press   for  some  re- 
adjustment or  remedial  action.    Where  problems 
tn  this  sense  are  present,  they  vary  widely  as 
imong  commodities,  the  countries  that  trade  in 
phem,  and  over  time. 

With  due  recognition  of  the  oversimplification 
tnvolved,  it  will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  sur- 
vey in  speaking  of  a  long-term  and  a  short-term 
hommodity  problem. 

In  connection  with  the  long-term  problem,  the 
concept  of  a  "lag,"  which  the  survey  develops  in 
i  number  of  different  comparisons,  involves  some 
ilanger.  It  suggests  some  bedevilment  of  the 
horld  economy,  something  inherently  unsound  in 
ts  development,  because  the  volume  of  world 
rade  in  primary  commodities  has,  for  example, 
|  xpanded  more  slowly  than  world  manufacturing 
Output. 

I  The  incautious  reader  may  accept  this  connota- 
ion,  although  I  feel  confident  that  the  authors  of 
he  survey  did  not  intend  to  convey  it.  They 
how  clearly  that  such  a  lag  is  due  to  varied  rea- 
sons, including  deep-seated  technological  and 
tructural  changes  in  industry.  Under  these  cir- 
umstances  there  are  no  valid  grounds  for 
elieving  that  the  persistence  of  the  lag  is  any 
vidence  of  unsound  conditions  in  the  world  econ- 
jmy  or  for  expecting  that  primary  commodity 
|  rade  in  the  aggregate  should  expand  in  constant 
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ratio  with  world  manufacturing  activity  or  some 
similar  economic  phenomenon. 

The  survey  stresses,  as  the  most  significant  form 
of  lag,  the  inadequacy  of  export  earnings  from 
primary  commodities— with  a  few  exceptions,  in- 
cluding petroleum  and  some  nonf  errous  metals— 
to  produce  the  imports  needed  to  help  sustain  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  economic  development.  We 
may  readily  concede  that,  notwithstanding  all 
that  may  be  done  to  promote  primary  commodity 
trade,  this  condition  may  persist  for  many  under- 
developed countries  for  some  length  of  time.  The 
corollary  is  simply  that  export  earnings  may  need 
to  be  supplemented  by  outside  capital.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this  circumstance,  and  I  doubt 
whether  anything  is  gained  by  characterizing  it 
as  a  "permanent  and  growing  gap  in  the  balance 
of  payments."  Outside  capital  has  long  played 
an  important  role  in  the  development  process,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  countries  such  as  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  are  now  highly 
industrialized.  The  role  it  can  and  must  fulfill 
in  the  present-day  world  is  fully  recognized.  I 
need  not  now  elaborate  the  many  channels  through 
which  capital  assistance  is  being  directed  to  the 
less  developed  areas.  The  record  of  my  own 
country  in  this  connection  is  one  of  which  the 
Council  is  fully  aware. 

In  relation  to  the  short-term  commodity  prob- 
lem, the  survey  adds  to  the  already  abundant  ex- 
pert testimony  that  a  large  part  of  the  instability 
in  primary  commodity  markets — whether  meas- 
ured by  volume  of  trade,  commodity  prices,  or 
export  proceeds— stems  from  the  business  cycle 
in  the  industrialized  countries. 

The  postwar  world  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
industrial  fluctuations  to  moderate  dimensions. 
The  knowledge  and  the  instruments  are  available 
for  preventing  any  future  downturn  going  to 
catastrophic  depths.  We  can  therefore  hope  that 
instability  in  primary  commodity  markets — gen- 
erally speaking — may  continue  to  be  held  to  more 
modest  proportions  than  they  sometimes  assumed 
in  the  past. 

To  the  extent  that  control  of  the  business  cycle 
may  still  leave  a  degree  of  instability  detrimental 
to  economies  heavily  dependent  upon  the  export 
proceeds  of  one  or  two  commodities,  there  is,  I 
believe,  a  growing  willingness  to  look  to  diversifi- 
cation of  these  economies  as  the  soundest  economic 
road  to  follow.  Even  if  diversification  should 
not  do  much  to  reduce  instability,  it  can  materi- 
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ally  diminish  its  impact.  Diversification,  more- 
over, tends  to  modify  the  export-import  ratio  so 
as  to  ease  the  long-term  commodity  problem.  To 
be  beneficial,  diversification  must,  of  course,  pro- 
ceed along  lines  for  which  an  economy  is  well 
adapted.  Promotion  of  diversification  is  essen- 
tially part  of  the  process  of  development.  Every 
step  taken  to  advance  economic  development, 
whether  through  national  or  international  action, 
contributes  accordingly  to  the  lasting  ameliora- 
tion of  both  the  short-term  and  the  long-term  com- 
modity problem. 

A  program  of  work  has  been  initiated  for  the 
CICT  [Commission  on  International  Commodity 
Trade]  which  will  include  a  study  of  the  possible 
national  and  international  techniques  for  dealing 
with  fluctuations  in  primary  commodity  markets. 
In  view  of  this  circumstance  and  the  fact  that  the 
report  of  the  CICT  will  be  considered  under 
another  agenda  item,  I  shall  refrain  from  com- 
ment at  this  time  on  the  subject  of  commodity 
agreements  or  other  pertinent  commodity  schemes. 

Recent  Experience  of  the  U.S.  Economy 

I  return  now  to  the  subject  of  the  recent  experi- 
ence of  the  American  economy.  The  recession  of 
1957-58  has,  happily,  passed  into  history.  It  dif- 
fered from  its  postwar  predecessors  not  only  in 
being  both  sharper  and  shorter  but  in  the  some- 
what greater  contraction  that  occurred  in  fixed  in- 
vestment.  The  speed  with  which  activity  turned 
upward  again  after  a  9  months'  decline  attests  to 
the  inherent  recuperative  powers  of  the  free  U.S. 
economy,  aided  by  the  automatic  stabilizers  that 
have  been  built  into  it.  Further  strength  was  in- 
fused into  the  economy  by  the  stimulating  meas- 
ures taken  through  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

The  American  economy  has  now  gone  beyond 
recovery  into  a  new  expansion.  Economic  indi- 
cators have  risen  to  new  peaks.  Look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  production  indexes.  Prior  to  the 
recession  the  high  for  the  index  of  total  production 
was  146  (taking  1947-49  as  100).  During  the 
recession  the  index  fell  to  a  low  of  126.  By  May 
of  this  year  it  had  advanced  to  152.  The  durable 
goods  index  had  climbed  still  higher,  from  a  re- 
cession low  of  131  to  no  less  than  168. 

The  expansion  has  been  carried  principally  by 
a  rise  in  residential  construction,  in  Government 
expenditures,  and  by  a  sharp  reversal  of  the  trend 
in  inventories  from  rapid  decumulation  to  some 


degree  of  accumulation.     Personal  consumption 
has  advanced  considerably,  in  particular  the  con-  I 
sumption  of  durable  goods. 

Laggards  in  the  expansion  have  been  exports 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  business  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment.  The  relatively  slow  advance  of 
plant  and  equipment  spending  is  to  be  expected 
in  view  of  the  great  capacity  increases  that  oc- 
curred during  the  years  preceding  the  recession. 
Nevertheless,  recent  surveys  show  that  investment 
plans  are  being  revised  upward  and  that  an  in- ! 
crease  in  these  expenditures  of  at  least  7  percent 
over  1958  can  be  anticipated. 

Agriculture  may  be  expected  to  provide  some- 
what less  support  to  the  economy  than  it  did  in 
1958,  when  farm  prices  were  rising.  The  reason 
for  this  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  somewhat  lower 
farm  prices  and  lower  Government  payments  to 
farmers. 

For  2  years  prior  to  the  recession,  unemployment 
had  remained  close  to  2.8  million,  or  4.2  percent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force.  This  was  not  much 
above  the  proportion  of  workers  who,  in  the  best 
of  times,  are  changing  jobs  or  looking  for  first 
jobs.  During  the  recession  unemployment  in- 
creased to  over  5  million,  approaching  8  percent 
of  the  labor  force.  By  comparison  with  the 
strength  of  the  recovery,  improvement  in  the  em- 
ployment situation  was  relatively  slow.  Since  last 
March,  however,  unemployment  has  dropped 
sharply,  falling  in  May  below  5  percent.  In  manu- 
facturing, weekly  hours  worked  have  gone  beyond 
the  standard  40-hour  level  and  average  weekly 
earnings  now  exceed  $90. 

During  the  past  year  significant  consumer  price 
increases  have  occurred  only  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, chiefly  automobiles,  and  in  medical  care. 
These  increases  have  been  counterbalanced  by  a 
downtrend  in  food  prices,  with  the  result  that  the 
consumer  price  index  has  remained  virtually  stable. 
Concurrently  the  wholesale  price  index  has  held 
almost  equally  stable. 

Despite  this  stability,  inflationary  pressures  are 
present  in  the  economy.  Monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies are  being  shaped  to  restrain  them,  and  impres- 
sive warnings  of  the  dangers  and  evils  of  inflation 
are  being  disseminated  by  leaders  in  many  walks 
of  life,  from  the  President  downward.  My  Gov- 
ernment has  no  fear  that  by  checking  inflation  it 
may  check  economic  growth.  On  the  contrary, 
our  economic  and  fiscal  advisers  are  convinced 
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that  inflation  can  only  jeopardize  and  not  assist 
healthy  economic  expansion.  I  share  fully  in  this 
conviction.  Domestic  price  stability  is,  I  firmly 
believe,  not  only  compatible  with  growth  but  a 
primary  element  in  achieving  it. 

The  U.S.  Balance  off  Payments 

The  Council,  I  feel  sure,  would  not  wish  me  to 
conclude  my  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  United 
States  economy  without  some  reference  to  recent 
developments  in  the  U.S.  international  payments 
I  situation  which  have  attracted  wide  attention  and 
interest. 

Since  1950,  with  the  single  exception  of  1957, 
U.S.  payments  for  imports,  for  investment  abroad, 
for  military  expenditures,  and  for  foreign  aid 
have  exceeded  foreign  payments  to  the  United 
!  States.    As  a  result  there  has  been  a  net  accumu- 
j  lation  of  dollars  by  other  countries  which,  in  cer- 
tain years,  have  used  part  of  their  dollar  balances 
to  purchase  gold  from  the  United  States.    This 
development,  following  a  drastic  decline  in  gold- 
i  dollar  reserves  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  early 
postwar  years,  was  a  notable  reflection  of  the 
growing  strength  of  the  world  economy.     The 
replenishment  of  foreign  reserves  facilitated  the 
expansion  of  world  trade,  the  reduction  of  trade 
.barriers,  and  a  lessening  of  discrimination  against 
Idollar  goods. 

The  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position  in  1957 
(involved  some  special  factors.    The  dominant  ele- 
ment was  the  upsurge  of  U.S.  commodity  exports 
|to  a  record  height.    We  met  abnormal  demands 
abroad  for  agricultural  commodities— chiefly  cot- 
jton  and  wheat— and,  to  relieve  shortages  follow- 
ing the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  for  oil. 
;    Concurrently  with  the  onset  of  the  recession  in 
phe  United  States  the  situation  with  respect  to 
Jiese  temporary  factors  changed.    Foreign  grain 
aarvests  improved ;  the  need  for  the  accumulation 
)f  cotton  stocks  was  satisfied ;  the  Suez  Canal  was 
-eopened ;  business  activity  abroad  also  slackened. 
3ur  exports  dropped  sharply  from  the  swollen 
.957  peak,  although  they  held  close  to  the  still 
ubstantial  level  of  1956.    Imports,  meanwhile— 
-nd  this  is  a  point  I  should  particularly  like  to 
tress— were  well  maintained.     Noteworthy  also 
■s  the  fact  that  we  kept  up  our  aid  programs. 
I  While  the  recession  was  halted  before  the  mid- 
Lie  of  1958,  accumulations  of  gold  and  short-term 
ollar  obligations  by  foreign  countries  of  the  free 
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world  and  international  institutions  amounted  to 
over  $4  billion,  raising  their  total  gold  and  dollar 
holdings  to  nearly  $37  billion,  or  twice  the  post- 
war low  of  June  1948.  Of  this  increase  of  $4 
billion,  some  $2.3  billion  represented  a  gold  out- 
flow from  the  United  States— mainly  to  Western 
Europe.  Another  billion  represented  an  increase 
in  foreign  dollar  holdings.  The  remaining  mil- 
lions came  from  new  production  or  other  sources 
outside  the  United  States.  During  the  first  5 
months  of  1959  (to  May  20th)  there  was  a  fur- 
ther outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $34  million. 

The  strengthening  of  reserve  positions  abroad, 
as  a  result  of  the  developments  I  have  described, 
helped  to  make  possible  the  dramatic  moves  at 
the  end  of  1958  when  several  European  countries, 
including  the  United  Kingdom,  made  their  cur- 
rencies formally  convertible  for  nonresidents.4 
By  this  convertibility  move  a  substantial  advance 
was  made  toward  a  sound  international  monetary 
system.  I  need  hardly  mention  the  importance 
of  such  a  system  as  a  mechanism  for  facilitating 
the  expansion  of  multilateral  world  trade,  nor  the 
global  benefits  that  a  healthy  trade  expansion 
can  confer. 

The  World  Economic  Outlook 

The  prevailing  tone  of  my  statement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  been  one  of  optimism.  There  is  little 
I  need  add  in  further  justification  of  this  attitude. 
What  are  the  features  of  the  present  economic 
landscape  that  give  us  encouragement?  In  sum- 
mary they  are  the  following: 

The  developed  countries  generally  are  progress- 
ing. Their  prosperity  means  good  markets  for 
the  products  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
These  countries,  generally,  are  also  moving  for- 
ward though  for  many  of  them  the  rate  of  ad- 
vance is  slower  than  could  be  wished.  Recognition 
of  the  vital  importance  of  economic  development 
was  never  greater,  more  widespread,  nor  more 
shot  through  with  the  resolve  to  promote  all  prac- 
tical measures  which  can  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  backward  economies.  Technical 
assistance  is  expanding.    Lessons  of  self-help  are 

4  For  a  statement  on  "Trade  Discrimination  and  Cur- 
rency Convertibility"  made  by  W.  T.  M.  Beale  at  the  14th 
session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  Geneva  on  May  11,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  20, 1959,  p.  25. 
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being  learned.  Important  developments  are 
underway  in  relation  to  public  aid.  Efforts  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  private  investment  are 
strengthening.  World  trade  is  progressively  being 
made  more  liberal  and  more  healthily  multilateral. 
We  live,  then,  in  a  world  economy  stronger  now 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  Built  into  it, 
moreover,  is  a  momentum  which  warrants  bright 
hopes  for  the  future.  Men  of  good  will  every- 
where can  only  work  and  pray  that  the  inter- 
national political  climate  will  be  propitious  for 
the  forward  march  toward  ever-expanding  eco- 
nomic goals. 


Togoland  Independence 

Statement  by  Mason  Sears 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council1 

The  advance  of  Togoland  toward  self-govern- 
ment during  the  last  few  years  has  been  spec- 
tacular. 

Since  World  War  II — almost  overnight — the 
airplane  has  brought  all  continents  side  by  side. 
As  a  result  Africa — almost  overnight — has  be- 
come one  of  the  decisive  factors  which  will  shape 
the  world's  future,  although  there  may  be  some 
people  who  do  not  yet  appear  to  appreciate  this 
fact. 

But  it  is  a  fact,  and  one  of  its  features  is  the 
forthcoming  independence  of  Togoland,  which 
after  the  admission  of  the  Cameroons  is  expected 
to  become  the  84th  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Nigeria  should  be  the  85th  and  Somalia  the  86th, 
and  all  in  1960. 

In  other  words,  1960  will  be  a  big  political  year 
for  Africa.  But  so  will  the  year  after,  and  the 
year  after  that,  until  the  full  impact  of  the  African 
continent  is  driven  home. 

In  the  process  nobody  can  be  the  loser  if  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations — individually  and 
collectively  and  their  affiliated  organizations — suc- 
ceed in  giving  proper  attention  and  support  to 
those  new  African  states  like  Togoland  which  will 
be  assuming  self-government  with  inevitable  regu- 
larity during  the  next  few  years. 

While  much  of  the  world  is  torn  by  the  tensions 
and  the  suspicions  of  what  is  called  the  cold  war, 


the  continent  of  Africa  is  piled  high  with  oppor- 
tunities for  Africans  to  inject  new  life,  new  ideas, 
and  good  will  and  their  latent  wealth  into  the 
international  scheme  of  things. 

That  is  why  we  welcome  Togoland  independ- 
ence, not  only  for  itself  but  as  a  symbol  of  things 
to  be  expected  from  Africa  and  Africans  in  the 
days  to  come.  Mr.  President,  as  the  United  States 
delegation  indicated  yesterday,  these  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  we  thank  France  for  what  it  has 
done  to  help  Togoland  and  why  we  hope  and 
believe  Prime  Minister  [Sylvanus]  Olympio  will 
successfully  lead  his  country  through  the  first 
days  of  its  independence  toward  an  ever-improv- 
ing standard  of  living. 


Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi 

Statement  by  Mason  Sears 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council1 

Considering  all  that  has  been  taking  place  in 
Africa  during  the  last  few  months — from  North 
Africa  down  to  the  Congo  and  on  to  central  and 
southern  Africa — it  is  hard  to  speak  of  a  specific 
place  like  the  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi 
without  relating  it  to  the  continent  as  a  whole. 
But  under  the  rules  and  procedures  arising  out  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  it  is  not  permissible 
to  stray  across  certain  well-defined  boundaries. 

This  makes  it  difficult  to  speak  ouc  as  clearly 
and  as  plainly  as  one  might  like.  But  within  the 
rules  it  is  certainly  permissible  to  say  that,  when 
the  record  of  the  closing  phase  of  European  trus- 
teeship in  Africa  is  written,  historians  will  rec- 
ognize the  farsightedness  of  King  Baudoin  of  the 
Belgians  and  Mr.  van  Hemelrijck,  Minister  for 
the  Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi.  They  have  won 
the  hearts  and  the  confidence  of  Africans  because 
they  have  understood  their  problems  and  have 
sympathized  with  their  aspirations. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations  visiting  mis- 
sion of  1954,  on  which  I  was  privileged  to  serve, 
submitted  a  report  on  Ruanda-Urundi 2  which  at 
the  time  was  considered  somewhat  controversial. 

This  report  was  very  complimentary  about  the 
numberless  contributions  which  the  Belgian  Gov- 


1  Made  before   the   Council   at  New  York   on  July  14 
nj.s./u.x.  press  release  8207). 


1  Made  before  the  Council  at  New  York  on  June  29 
(U.S./U.N.  press  release  3201). 

2  U.N.  doc.  T/11C8. 
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ernment  was  making  to  the  territory  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  fields.  But  contro- 
versy arose  when  the  mission  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  development  of  political  institutions  in 
the  territory  was  lagging  behind  that  in  some 
other  parts  of  Africa.  The  mission  thought  that 
the  future  stability  of  the  territory  would  be  bet- 
ter safeguarded  if  the  Administering  Authority 
could  avoid  too  wide  a  gap  between  the  political 
development  of  Ruanda-Urundi  and  that  of  other 
neighboring  or  nearby  territories. 

But  the  events  which  have  been  taking  place 
since  that  time  have  completely  dissipated  this 
fear.  Since  that  time  Belgian  policy  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  capable  of  exercising  a  high  de- 
gree of  flexibility  which  is  enabling  it  to  adapt  to 
the  growing  demands  of  African  nationalism. 

Whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  end  of  trusteeship 
in  Africa  was  considered  to  be  a  generation  or 
more  away,  today  it  is  generally  believed  that 
there  is  relatively  little  time  left  before  the  goal 
of  self-government  or  independence  is  likely  to 
be  attained  in  most  of  the  territories.  In  the  case 
of  Kuanda-Urundi,  because  the  territory  is  di- 
vided into  the  two  separate  and  distinct  states,  the 
problems  involved  are  of  unusual  interest  and 
complexity. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  one  can  see  many 
possible  twists  and  turns  in  the  road  ahead. 

For  example,  will  the  people  be  served  best  by 
promoting  the  separate  development  of  Ruanda 
and  Urundi,  or  should  they  be  encouraged  to  get 
together  as  a  unitary  state  ? 

Again,  can  the  economic  and  the  other  benefits, 
which  might  arise  in  theory  out  of  a  coordinated 
unitary  state,  be  preserved  under  a  federal  or- 
ganization in  which  each  state  would  be  sepa- 
rately federated  by  popular  vote  with  the  Belgian 
Congo  a  neighboring  territory  ? 

Still  again,  how  quickly  and  in  what  way 
should  the  administrative  structure  of  the  terri- 
tory which  is  presently  divided  between  the  Bel- 
gian authorities  and  the  Africans  be  integrated 
and  its  personnel  Africanized? 

Another  question  is,  how  soon  and  by  what 
methods  can  truly  African  legislatures  and  subor- 
dinate councils  be  organized  on  a  democratic  basis 
in  which  the  Bhautu  and  the  Batutsi  elements  of 


the  population  are  democratically  and  acceptably 
represented  ? 

Lastly,  how  rapidly  can  universal  suffrage,  the 
foundations  for  which  are  already  prepared,  be 
extended  to  all  elective  offices  ? 

The  answer  to  these  and  other  similar  questions 
will  determine  the  future  of  this  most  important 
area  in  Central  Africa — an  area  of  4  million  peo- 
ple, which  represents  the  highest  density  of  popu- 
lation on  the  continent. 

Ordinarily,  the  United  States  would  like  to 
comment  on  some  of  these  most  interesting  ques- 
tions, and  we  would  do  so  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  a  study  group  of  the  Belgian  Government 
has  just  completed  its  work  and  will  soon  report 
its  conclusions  on  most  if  not  all  of  these  matters. 
We  shall  therefore  suspend  our  comments  until 
after  the  Belgian  Government  is  in  receipt  of  the 
report  and  we  are  aware  of  its  contents  and  its 
influence  on  Belgian  policy. 

In  view  of  the  developments  which  are  taking 
place  on  every  border  of  Ruanda-Urundi,  whether 
they  result  from  nationalism  or  traditionalism,  we 
anticipate  that  the  forthcoming  report  will  be  not 
only  far-reaching  in  nature  but  stimulating  and 
that  it  will  meet  the  desires  of  the  responsible 
African  leadership  in  Ruanda-Urundi. 

With  respect  to  the  economic  situation  we  be- 
lieve in  the  rule  of  thumb  that  whenever  possible 
economic  development  should  be  the  twin  brother 
to  political  development  in  the  approach  of  a 
territory  toward  responsible  self-government  or 
independence.  But  here,  too,  pending  publication 
of  the  study  group's  report,  we  have  nothing  con- 
structive to  suggest,  particularly  as  we  believe  that 
the  Belgian  Government  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  build  the  foundation  for  an  ultimate  self- 
sustaining  economy  for  the  territory.  It  is  an  area 
of  great  scenic  beauty  which  could  truly  become 
an  African  Switzerland,  developing  from  agri- 
culture to  tourism  to  varied  industry,  just  as  have 
the  Swiss. 

Altogether,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  delegation  that  the  destiny  of 
Ruanda-Urundi,  like  that  of  the  adjoining  Trust 
Territory  of  Tanganyika,  can  with  a  little  faith 
and  a  sincere  effort  become  a  stabilizing  and  en- 
couraging factor  in  the  promotion  of  responsible 
African  self-government  far  beyond  its  borders. 
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United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

ITU  Administrative  Radio  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
16  (press  release  521)  the  designation  of  T.  A.  M. 
Craven,  member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Administrative  Radio  Conference  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union,  which 
will  convene  at  Geneva  on  August  17.  Arthur 
L.  Lebel,  assistant  chief  of  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Division  of  the  Department  of  State,  will 
serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the  delegation. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  effect 
a  complete  revision  of  the  radio  regulations,  in- 
cluding the  table  of  frequency  allocations,  the 
preparatory  work  of  which  has  been  in  progress 
in  the  United  States  for  over  2  years.  The  con- 
ference is  scheduled  to  last  for  4  months. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Supplemental  Income-Tax  Convention 
With  Belgium  Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  524  dated  July  17 

On  July  10,  1959,  instruments  of  ratification 
were  exchanged  at  Brussels  with  respect  to  the 
convention  of  August  22, 1957,1  between  the  United 
States  and  Belgium  supplementing  the  convention 
of  October  28,  1948,2  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income,  as  modified  by  the  sup- 
plementary convention  of  September  9,  1952.2 

The  purpose  of  the  new  supplementary  conven- 
tion is  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  1948  con- 
vention, as  modified,  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  and 
thereby  to  facilitate  investment  in  those  areas. 

The  new  convention  contains  five  articles. 
Article  I  amends  the  definition  of  "Belgian  enter - 


1  1  or  a  message  to  the  Congress  from  President  Eisen- 
hower, a  report  l>y  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  text  of  the 
convention,  tee  Buixstth  of  Mar. 8,  1958,  p.  354. 

'Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2833. 


prise"  so  as  to  cover  any  corporation  organized  or 
created  under  the  laws  of  Belgium  or  of  the  Bel- 
gian Congo  and  subject  to  tax  under  the  Belgian 
fiscal  law  of  June  21,  1927.  Article  II  precludes 
the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
Ruanda-Urundi  from  imposing  taxe  mobiliere  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  15  percent  on  dividends  from 
sources  within  either  of  those  areas  paid  to  a  resi- 
dent or  corporation  or  other  entity  of  the  United 
States  which  does  not  have  a  permanent  establish- 
ment in  such  area.  Article  III  makes  the  exten- 
sion to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust  Territory 
effective  on  and  after  January  1  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  the  United  States  for- 
mally accepts  a  Belgian  Government  notification 
for  such  extension.  Article  IV,  for  clarification, 
defines  "overseas  territories"  in  accordance  with 
the  original  intent  as  applying  to  any  overseas 
territory  for  the  foreign  relations  of  which  either 
the  United  States  or  Belgium  is  responsible. 

Article  V  contains  the  provisions  for  ratification 
and  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification.  As 
a  result  of  these  provisions,  the  supplementary 
convention  is  effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1959. 

Entry  into  force  of  the  supplementary  conven- 
tion does  not,  of  itself,  have  the  effect  of  extending 
the  operation  of  the  1948  convention,  as  modified, 
to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
Ruanda-Urundi.  Pursuant  to  article  XXII  of 
the  1948  convention  it  is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  communicate  to  the  Belgian 
Government  a  formal  acceptance  of  a  notification 
given  by  the  latter.  The  Belgian  Government 
gave  such  a  notification  in  1954.  Now  that  the 
supplementary  convention  of  August  22, 1957,  has 
been  brought  into  force,  it  is  expected  that  the 
United  States  Government's  acceptance  will  be 
communicated  to  the  Belgian  Government  within 
the  next  few  days. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities   for    touring. 

Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  force 

September  11,  1957.     TIAS  3879. 

Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  extension  to:   Bar- 
bados, June  10,  1959. 
Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 
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road  vehicles.    Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.    En- 
tered into  force  December  15,  1957.     TIAS  3943. 
Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  extension  to:   Bar- 
bados, June  16,  1959. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail with  final  protocol.     Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959.     TIAS  4202. 
Ratifications  deposited:   New  Zealand  (including  Cook 
Island  and  Niue,  Tokelau  Islands,  and  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  Western  Samoa),  April  6,  1959;  Argentina 
(with  reservation),  Yugoslavia,  April  15,  1959;  Bye- 
lorussian Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist   Republics,   April   23,   1959;   Australia    (in- 
cluding   Papua,    Norfolk    Island,    Cocos    (Keeling) 
Islands,  Christmas  Island,  Heard  and  McDonald  Is- 
lands, Australian  Antarctic  Territory,  and  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Guinea  and  Nauru),  April  29,  1959; 
Austria,    May  4,    1959 ;    France    ( including   Algeria, 
territories    represented    by    the    French    Overseas 
Postal  and  Telecommunications  Office,  and  the  con- 
dominium of  New  Hebrides),  May  8,  1959;  Bulgaria, 
May  13,  1959. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:   Ghana,  July  6,  1959. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Sixth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1957.1 
Signature:  Japan,  June  24,  1959. 

Seventh  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs    and    Trade.     Done    at    Geneva    November   30, 
1957.1 
Signature:  Japan,  June  24,  1959. 

Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  the  establishment 
of  new   schedule   III — Brazil — to   the  General   Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  December 
31,  1958.1 
Signatures:  India,  Japan,  June  24,  1959. 

Wheat 

[nternational  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex.    Opened 

for  signature  at  Washington  April  6  through  April  24, 

1959. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  July  15, 
1959. 

Ratified  by  the  President:  July  16, 1959. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Austria,  France,  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  Vatican  City,  July  9,  1959;  Norwav, 
July  13,  1059  :  United  Kingdom,  July  14, 1959 ;  Canada 
and  United  States,  July  16,  1959. 

Accessions  deposited:  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nynsaland,  July  9, 1959. 

Notifications  deposited  of  intention  to  accept  or  accede: 
Sweden,  April  22,  1959 ;  Japan,  June  23,  1959 ;  Greece, 
June  30,  1959;  Israel,  July  6,  1959;  Brazil  and  Portu- 
gal, July  8,  1959;  Saudi  Arabia,  July  9,  1959;  Vene- 
zuela, July  10,  1959 ;  Italy,  July  13,  1959 ;  Dominican 
Republic,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Ireland,  and 
Philippines,  July  14,  1959;  Australia,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Haiti,  Korea,  Netherlands,  and  Spain,  July  15, 
1959 ;  Argentina,  Cuba,  Indonesia,  Mexico,  and  Peru, 
July  16, 1959. 

Entered  into  force:  July  16,  1959,  for  part  I  and  parts 
III  to  VIII,  and    August  1,  1959,  for  part  II. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Convention  supplementing  the  convention  of  October  28, 
1948  (TIAS  2833),  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income,  as  modified  by  the 
supplementary  convention  of  September  9,  1952  (TIAS 
2833). 

Ratifications  exchanged:  July  10, 1959. 
Entered  into  force:  July  10, 1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


1  Not  in  force. 


ICA  Institute  Opens  Third  Session 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  13 
(press  release  510)  that  16  staff  members  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  and  2 
officers  of  the  Department  of  State  on  that  day- 
began  a  21  weeks'  course  in  programing  at  the 
third  session  of  the  Institute  on  ICA  Develop- 
ment Programing,  conducted  for  ICA  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  by  the  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  course,  which  ends  in  December,  offers  a 
special  training  program  to  improve  the  partici- 
pants' effectiveness  in  dealing  with  complex  tech- 
nical and  economic  assistance  problems  in  newly 
developing  countries.  Subject  matter  includes  the 
economic  principles  of  development  programing 
and  the  relationship  of  political  and  cultural  fac- 
tors to  U.S.  foreign  assistance.  All  those  taking 
the  course  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated competence  in  the  technical  and  economic 
assistance  fields. 


Bureaus  Set  Up  for  Public  Affairs 
and  Cultural  Relations 

Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 

Press  release  483  dated  July  2 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  2 
the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  its  cultural 
affairs  activities  to  a  new  Bureau  of  International 
Cultural  Relations. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  will  now  be  able 
to  devote  its  attention  exclusively  to  advising  the 
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Secretary  of  State  on  public  affairs  matters,  in- 
forming the  American  public  about  foreign  policy- 
issues  and  objectives,  and  providing  information 
guidance  on  foreign  policy  to  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  other  Government  Departments 
and  agencies. 

Andrew  H.  Berding,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs  since  March  1957,  will 
continue  to  head  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs. 
Edwin  M.  J.  Kretzmann  will  continue  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary. 

"The  streamlining  of  the  bureau  will  enable 
its  officers  to  take  more  effective  action  in  the 
great  struggle  of  ideas  going  on  throughout  the 
world,"  Mr.  Berding  said.  "That  struggle  is  in- 
tensifying as  the  Soviet  Union,  through  political, 
psychological,  and  economic  approaches,  is  increas- 
ingly seeking  to  convince  the  people  of  the  world 
that  the  victory  of  communism  is  inevitable.  The 
countries  of  the  free  world  need  to  make  their 
policies  and  ideals  better  known  to  their  own 
and  other  peoples.  More  opportunities  will  be 
sought  and  created  toward  this  end.  If  people 
are  given  more  facts  in  an  understandable  way 
they  will  draw  the  right  conclusions." 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  will  be  in  con- 
tact through  its  News  Division  with  American 
and  foreign  press,  radio,  TV,  and  magazine  cor- 
respondents on  a  24-hour  basis. 

Through  its  Public  Services  Division,  the 
bureau  will  provide  liaison  service  and  informa- 
tion to  national  nongovernmental  organizations, 
handle  the  speaking  engagements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  issue  publications  on  various  for- 
eign policy  matters,  and  reply  to  the  approxi- 
mately 100,000  letters  addressed  annually  to  the 
Department  requesting  information  or  offering 
comment. 

The  Historical  Division  will  compile  and  pub- 
lish the  volumes  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  and  other  historical  studies  on 
United  States  foreign  affairs. 

The  Policy  and  Plans  Staff  will  provide  guid- 
ance on  foreign  affairs  developments  to  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  and  other  interested  Depart- 
ments and  agencies.  It  will  work  closely  with 
the  interdepartmental  Operations  Coordinating 
Board,  the  chairman  of  which  is  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

The  Mutual  Security  Information  Staff  will 
provide  information  on  the  mutual  security 
program. 


The  Public  Studies  Staff  will  furnish  the  De- 
partment and  overseas  missions  analyses  of  Amer- 
ican public  attitudes  toward  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems and  developments. 

Bureau  of  International  Cultural  Relations 

Press  release  484  dated  July  2 

Beflecting  the  increased  importance  of  cultural 
and  educational  activities  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs,  a  Bureau  of  International  Cultural 
Relations  has  been  established  in  the  Department 
of  State.  Robert  II.  Thayer,  former  U.S.  Minister 
to  Rumania,  will  head  the  new  bureau.  He  is 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
coordination  of  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Relations.    This  is  a  new  position. 

"The  Department  has  recognized  the  increasing 
importance  cultural  activities,  previously  carried 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  are  coming 
to  occupy  in  international  affairs,"  Mr.  Thayer 
said  in  explaining  the  establishment  of  the  bureau. 
"The  element  of  human  communication  has  be- 
come vital  in  the  relationships  of  peoples  and  na- 
tions. We  in  the  United  States  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  strength  and  validity 
of  the  cultures  of  other  peoples,  and  they  are  be- 
coming more  interested  in  understanding  us. 
This  kind  of  mutual  appreciation  is  important  to 
stability  and  progress  in  the  world.  Cultural 
interchange  furthers  the  kind  of  understanding 
we  seek." 

The  educational  exchange  program  under  the 
Fulbright  and  Smith-Mundt  Acts  and  other  inter- 
national activities  which  bring  American  and  for- 
eign students,  educators,  leaders,  specialists,  and 
artistic  groups  together  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  work  of  the  new  bureau. 

The  bureau  will  be  responsible  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  International  Program  for  Cul- 
tural Presentations  under  which  140  groups  of 
American  performing  artists  and  athletes  have 
appeared  in  more  than  90  countries  since  1954; 
the  exchange  program  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet-bloc  nations  under  which  38  Amer- 
ican technical  delegations  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
and  33  similar  Soviet  groups  visited  the  United 
States  during  1958 ;  the  participation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  American  institutions  in  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization ;  and  various  other  programs  of  cul- 
tural and  educational  interchange. 
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The  largest  activity  of  the  new  bureau  will  be 
the  international  educational  exchange  program, 
which  includes  the  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs  authorized  under  the  Fulbright 
and  Smith-Mundt  Acts.  This  program  has  spon- 
sored the  exchange  of  more  than  60,000  persons 
between  the  United  States  and  more  than  85  other 
countries  since  1938. 

Other  existing  State  Department  units  that  will 
be  part  of  the  new  bureau  include  the  secretariat 
of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  two  public  bodies  which  advise 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  cultural  and  educational 
exchange  activities;  and  the  Cultural  Planning 
and  Coordination  Staff,  which  will  henceforth  be 
called  the  Cultural  Policy  and  Development  Staff. 

Mr.  Thayer  will  also  be  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  coordination  of  other  Gov- 
ernment activities  in  the  international  cultural 
relations  field  and  for  liaison  and  cooperation 
with  nongovernmental  organizations  engaged  in 
such  activities. 

Saxton  Bradford,  Deputy  Director  for  Policy 
md  Plans,  United  States  Information  Agency, 
has  been  appointed  Deputy  for  Operations  to  Mr. 
Thayer.1 

Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  15  confirmed  Lane  Dwinell  to  be 
n  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  (For  biographic  details, 
iee  press  release  472  dated  June  29.) 

designations 

Joel  Bernstein  as  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
ion  representative  in  Nigeria.  (For  biographic  details, 
ee  Department  of  State  press  release  523  dated  July  15.) 

Thomas  D.  Huff  as  Executive  Officer,  Office  of  Personnel, 
ffeetive  June  29. 
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|  1  For  a  list  of  designations  to  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
jonal  Cultural  Relations,  see  Bulletin  of  July  6,  1959, 
38. 


requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Sample  Questions  from  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Ex- 
amination. Pub.  6826.  Department  and  Foreign  Service 
Series  87.     37  pp.     Limited  distribution. 

A  booklet  containing  examples  of  questions  to  be  found  in 
each  part  of  the  written  examination  taken  prior  to  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships— A  Report  to  the 
President  on  the  Educational  Exchange  Program  Under 
the  Fulbright  Act.  Pub.  6832.  International  Information 
and  Cultural  Series  67.     10  pp.     Limited  distribution. 

This  report  summarizes  the  accomplishments  of  educa- 
tional exchange,  discusses  the  problems  faced  by  the  pro- 
gram in  1959,  and  puts  forth  the  Board's  recommendations 
for  action  toward  bolstering,  stabilizing,  and  extending 
the  program. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  TIAS  4186 
89  pp.     25tf. 

Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
annexes  and  texts  of  schedules  to  the  agreement  of  Oc- 
tober 30,  1947,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Other  Governments— Done  at  Geneva  March  7,  1955  En- 
tered into  force  January  23, 1959. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  TIAS  4197 
33  pp.     15tf. 

Third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  agreement  of  October  30 
1947,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Other 
Governments— Signed  at  Geneva  October  24,  1953  En- 
tered into  force  February  2, 1959. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  4207 
6  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Iran— Signed  at  Washington  March  5,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  April  27, 1959. 

Establishment  in  Canada  of  Warning  and  Control  System 
Against  Air  Attack— Communications  Facilities  at  Cape 
Dyer,  Baffin  Island.     TIAS  4208.     3  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
E?£ad^  ExcnanSe  of  notes— Dated  at  Ottawa  April  13, 
1959.  Entered  into  force  April  13,  1959.  Operative  retro- 
actively January  15, 1959. 

Army,  Air  Force,  and  Naval  Missions  to  Colombia.    TIAS 

4210.     4  pp.     5#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Colombia,  amending  agreements  of  February  21,  1949  as 
extended,  and  October  14,  1946,  as  extended.  Exchange  of 
notes— Signed  at  Bogota  February  18  and  March  31,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  March  31, 1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4211.  9  pp. 
10tf. 

Agreement,  with  exchange  of  notes  and  additional  note 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Ceylon— Signed 
at  Colombo  March  13,  1959.  Entered  into  force  March  13 
1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4212.  15  pp. 
10^. 

Agreement,  with  memorandum  of  understanding  and  ex- 
change of  notes,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
France — Signed  at  Paris  March  21,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  March  21, 1959. 
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Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  4213.    3  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada,  amending  agreement  of  June  4, 1949,  as  amended. 
Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Ottawa  April  9,  1959.  En- 
tered into  force  April  9,  1959. 

Guaranty  of  Private  Investments.  TIAS  4214.  4  pp. 
5«S. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Malaya.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Kuala  Lumpur 
April  21,  1959.    Entered  into  force  April  21,  1959. 

Bahamas  Long  Range  Proving  Ground— Tracking  Station 
on  Island  of  Grand  Turk.    TIAS  4215.    3  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  March  16  and 
April  16, 1959.    Entered  into  force  April  16, 1959. 

Tracking  Stations.    TIAS  4216.    4  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Chile.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Santiago  February 
16  and  19,  1959.  Entered  into  force  February  19,  1959. 
Operative  retroactively  December  31,  1958. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4217.  3  pp. 
54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Colombia,  amending  section  III  of  memorandum  of  under- 
standing accompanying  agreement  of  April  16,  1957.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Bogota  January  14  and  March 
5, 1959.    Entered  into  force  March  5,  1959. 

Defense— Short  Range  Tactical  Air  Navigation  (TACAN) 
Facilities.    TIAS  4218.     6  pp.     5#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Ottawa  May  1, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  May  1,  1959. 

Certificates    of   Airworthiness    for    Imported    Aircraft. 

TIAS  4219.    5  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Austria.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  April 
30,  1959.    Entered  into  force  April  30,  1959. 

Guaranty  of  Private  Investments.  TIAS  4222.  6  pp. 
54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Nicaragua.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Managua  April 
14,  1959.    Entered  into  force  April  14,  1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4223.  6  pp. 
54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  supplementing  and  amending 
agreement  of  December  24,  1958.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Cairo  May  5,  1959.  Entered  into  force  May 
5, 1959. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Shipbuilding  Program  for 
Danish  Navy.  TIAS  4226.    4  pp.    54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Denmark.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Copenhagen 
May  8,  1959.    Entered  into  force  May  8,  1959. 

Annual  and  Progressive  Reduction  in  Japanese  Expendi- 
tures Under  Article  XXV  2(b)  of  the  Administrative 
Agreement  of  February  28,  1952.    TIAS  4227.     9  pp.     lOtf. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an 
Japan.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  April  6,  195 
Entered  into  force  April  6,  1959. 

Whaling.    TIAS  4228.     5  pp.     54. 

Protocol  to  convention  of  December  2,  1946,  between  tl 
United  States  of  America  and  Other  Governments.  Signe 
at  Washington  November  19,  1956.  Entered  into  for< 
May  4, 1959. 


TIAS   4229.     2  p] 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an 
Burma,  amending  agreement  of  May  27,  1958.  Exchan§ 
of  notes — Signed  at  Rangoon  March  11,  1959.  Entere 
into  force  March  11, 1959. 


Check  List  of  Department  of^State 
Press  Releases:  July  13-19 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  July  13  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  483  and  484  of 
July  2,  485  of  July  6,  492  of  July  7,  496,  497,  and  498 
of  July  9,  501,  502,  and  505  of  July  10,  and  507  of 
July  11. 

Subject 

Murphy :  statement  on  passport  legisla- 
tion. 

ICA  institute   (rewrite). 

Sea  ton  to  represent  U.S.  at  opening  of 
Cambodian  highway. 

Guatemala    credentials    (rewrite). 

Herter:  arrival  statement,  Geneva. 

Mann :  statement  on  wheat  and  sugar 
agreements. 

DLF  loan  to  Korea  (rewrite). 

Walmsley     named     Ambassador     to 
Tunisia  (biographic  details). 

Hanes:   statement  on  refugee  legisla- 
tion. 

Dillon:  "A  New  Era  in  World  Trade 
and  Investment." 

Mann :  statement  on  P.L.  480. 

DLF  loan  to  Yugoslavia  (rewrite). 

Delegation    to    ITU    conference    (re-j 
write). 

DLF  loan  to  Lebanon  (rewrite). 

Bernstein  sworn  in  as  ICA  representa- 
tive in  Nigeria  (biographic  details).! 

Supplementary  income-tax  convention  j 
with  Belgium. 

DLF  loan  to  Thailand  (rewrite). 

Carl  Sandburg  and  Edward  Steicher 
depart  for  U.S.  exhibition  at  Moscow^ 
(rewrite). 

Status  of  International  Wheat  Agree  J 
ment,  1959. 

Dillon :  statement  on  death  of  Eugenj 
Meyer. 

Agreement  with  Pakistan  on  commun^ 
cations  unit  at  Peshawar. 

♦Not  printed. 

■fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

The  dramatic  story  of  helping  others  to  help  themselves 


Technical  cooperation  describes  something  that  is  as  old  as 
humanity  itself.  Whenever  people  in  one  place  have  found  a 
better  way  of  meeting  human  needs,  others  have  been  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  the  improved  device  or  method,  the  better  food 
crop,  the  more  advanced  way  of  dealing  with  disease. 

What  is  new  now  is  that  technical  cooperation  is  an  important 
activity  of  governments  and  of  international  organizations,  a 
tangible  expression  of  common  interest  among  the  people  of  many 
nations.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  proven  skills  and  tested 
techniques  of  the  more  advanced  nations  are  being  harnessed— 
consciously,  deliberately,  and  effectively— to  attack  economic  and 
social  problems  of  the  less  advanced  nations  on  a  broad  scale. 

This  new  pamphlet  describes  the  objectives,  methods,  and  re- 
sults of  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  United  States. 
Examples  are  given  of  projects  in  agriculture,  health,  education, 
industry,  labor,  public  administration,  transportation,  community 
development,  and  housing. 

The  60-page  pamphlet  is  illustrated  with  photographs. 
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on  Berlin  and  German  Unification 


Statements  ~by  Secretary  Herter  ' 


STATEMENT  OF  JULY  20 

As  indicated  in  my  statement  of  July  16,2 1  had 
hoped  that  we  might  concentrate  on  the  specific 
elements  of  an  interim  agreed  Berlin  arrangement 
to  last  until  German  unification — deferring  until 
later  in  our  deliberations  further  discussion  of 
procedures  for  attaining  German  unification. 
This  had  seemed  a  necessary  course  since  Mr. 
Gromyko  had  adamantly  refused  to  discuss  the 
(problem  of  German  reunification  when  the  West- 
ern Powers  pressed  for  earlier  consideration  of 
;his  question  by  the  conference.  Because  of  this 
refusal,  we  had  been  unable  to  make  progress  in 
pur  discussions  of  the  overall  German  question 
ind  had  moved  on  to  a  review  of  the  situation  in 
'Berlin. 

The  Soviet  proposal  for  a  committee  of  free  and 
Communist  Germans  interrupted  our  discussion 
>f  measures  which  might  be  taken  in  Berlin.  It 
hereby  confused  two  separate  issues  with  conse- 
[uent  delay  in  the  work  of  this  conference.  Mr. 
Couve  de  Murville  had  already  pointed  this  out 
E  our  meetings  on  July  15  and  16. 

Mr.  Gromyko,  however,  refuses  to  drop  this  new 
nsistence  that  we  now  consider  the  Soviet  pro- 
>osal  regarding  procedures  for  future  efforts  to 
chieve  German  unification. 

■  Since  we  agree  that  this  is  an  important — al- 
hough  separate— question,  I  shall  today  set  forth 

l  new  proposal  of  the  Western  Powers  as  to  the 
rocedures  for  promoting  German  unity  which, 

'Made  at   the   meeting  of  the   Foreign  Ministers  of 
Irance,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
tates  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

■  a  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3,  1959,  p.  147. 


given  the  circumstances,  holds  the  greatest  prom- 
ise. I  hope  to  show  that  this  proposal  provides 
a  sound  basis  for  further  consideration  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  this  question,  in  which  we 
have  a  great  and  continuing  interest. 

Soviet  Proposal  for  Mixed  Committee 

To  this  end,  I  intend  to  take  advantage  of  Mr. 
Gromyko's  suggestion  that  we  should,  if  we  can- 
not accept  his  proposal  for  a  mixed  committee  of 
free  and  Communist  Germans,  offer  some  alterna- 
tive proposal  for  future  discussions  of  German 
reunification.  Before  I  do  so,  however,  let  me 
review  briefly  where  we  now  stand  in  our  consid- 
eration of  this  matter. 

The  Western  peace  plan  which  was  first  sub- 
mitted to  this  conference  more  than  2  months  ago 3 
is  a  phased  plan  for  achieving  German  reunifica- 
tion. If  accepted  by  the  Soviets,  it  will  most  cer- 
tainly lead  to  early  reunification  of  Germany. 
This  plan  provides  for  a  mixed  German  commit- 
tee. This  committee  would  operate  within  the 
framework  of  the  most  comprehensive  program 
yet  submitted  to  solve  the  problem  of  German  re- 
unification on  the  basis  of  free  determination  by 
the  German  people. 

The  mixed  German  committee  in  the  Western 
peace  plan  would  be  established  after  the  Four 
Powers  had  taken  a  final  decision  on  early  reuni- 
fication and  on  the  process  whereby  it  could  be 
achieved.  Its  major  task  would  be  to  prepare  a 
draft  law  providing  free  elections  which  would 
be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  in  both  parts  of  Ger- 
many.   If  the  committee  could  not  agree  on  such 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  1,  1959,  p.  779. 
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a  law,  its  members  from  the  Federal  Republic  and 
East  Germany  would  prepare  alternative  draft 
laws,  to  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  as  alterna- 
tives. Acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  population 
of  both  parts  of  Germany  would  be  required  for 
the  approval  of  a  specific  electoral  law.  This  pro- 
vision was  intended  to  assure  maximum  freedom 
of  choice  for  the  population  of  the  so-called  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic.  On  the  basis  of  result- 
ing free  elections,  an  all-German  assembly  would 
be  chosen  to  draft  an  all-German  constitution. 
The  all-German  government  formed  on  the  basis 
of  that  constitution  would  be  responsible  for  nego- 
tiating an  all-German  peace  treaty. 

Thus,  in  the  Western  peace  plan,  the  mixed 
German  committee  would  represent  one  step  in  a 
truly  democratic  process  whose  fulfillment  would 
assure  German  unity  in  freedom  and  a  peace  set- 
tlement with  a  German  government  representing 
all  of  the  German  people. 

What  Mr.  Gromyko  has  done  is  to  pull  this  one 
feature  of  the  Western  peace  plan  out  of  its  con- 
text, changing  its  composition  and  its  task,  and 
then  relating  it  to  the  Berlin  question  in  a  way 
which  distorts  the  correct  approach  to  both  the 
Berlin  problem  and  the  problem  of  Germany  as 
a  whole. 

The  mixed  German  committee  was  included  in 
the  Western  peace  plan  as  one  of  a  number  of 
important  innovations  which  responded  to  Soviet 
criticisms  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  Western 
Powers  at  Geneva  in  1955.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
a  number  of  other  provisions  included  in  this 
effort  to  take  account  of  Soviet  views  would  also 
be  attractive  to  the  Soviet  Government  if  taken 
out  of  context. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  suggesting  that  the 
Western  Powers  should  agree  to  the  isolated  estab- 
lishment of  a  German  committee  with  a  time  limit 
to  its  deliberations.  This  would  not  be  in  return 
for  Soviet  agreement  to  a  plan  which  would  assure 
German  unification.  It  would  merely  be  in  return 
for  a  statement  that  the  Soviet  Union,  for  a  very 
limited  period  of  time,  would  not  violate  its  ex- 
isting solemn  commitments  with  respect  to  Berlin. 
The  U.S.S.R.  proposal  has,  moreover,  so  altered 
the  context  of  this  part  of  the  Western  peace  plan 
that  its  acceptance  would  now  perpetuate  the 
division  of  Germany,  rather  than  assure  its 
unification. 

The  Soviet  proposal  does  not  provide  for  an 
agreed  process  which  would  lead  to  reunification. 
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And  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  every  one  of  us  in  this 
room  that  unity  in  freedom  would  not  be  the 
clearly  accepted  goal  of  all  its  members.  For  the 
authorities  of  the  so-called  German  Democratic 
Republic  have  made  evident  time  and  time  again 
that  they  are  not  prepared  to  work  out  plans 
which  would  permit  reunification  on  any  basis  that 
would  not  result  in  the  communization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  regardless  of  the  will 
of  the  people.  Mr.  Gromyko  has  insisted  that  we 
cannot  predict  what  his  German  committee  would 
achieve.  For  my  part,  I  can  predict  with  confi- 
dence that,  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence  and 
experience  and  under  the  conditions  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gromyko,  the  committee  would  surely  and 
quickly  deadlock. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee would  call  for  the  selection  of  an  all-German 
government  on  the  basis  of  free  elections.  One- 
half  of  the  committee  would  be  composed  of  reprt 
sentatives  of  a  regime  which  is  aware  that  fre 
elections  conducted  within  its  borders  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  its  disappearance.  We  can 
equally  sure,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  represent 
atives  of  the  Federal  Republic  would  not  sacrific 
their  freedom  by  accepting  proposals  whos 
clearly  demonstrated  purpose  is  to  undermine  tha 
freedom. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  just  given,  the  all- 
German  committee  proposed  by  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  in  his  statement  to  the  plenary  ses- 
sion of  this  conference  of  June  10  and  repeated 
by  him  in  his  proposal  of  June  19  is  totally 
unacceptable. 

Let  me  further  point  out  that  his  proposal 
would  constitute  a  substantial  abandonment  by 
the  Four  Powers  of  their  common  responsibility 
for  the  settlement  of  the  German  question  and  the 
reunification  of  Germany. 

The  basic  responsibility  for  the  solution  of  these 
matters,  so  gravely  affecting  not  only  Germany 
but  all  Europe  and  indeed  all  the  world,  must 
be  placed  where  it  belongs — on  the  representatives  ■ 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  States.  This  conforms  to  common 
sense  and  to  the  solemn  written  commitments 
which  Prime  Minister  Bulganin  concluded  with 
President  Eisenhower,  Prime  Minister  Faure,  and 
Prime  Minister  Eden,  when  the  four  Heads  of 
Government  reaffirmed  their  recognition  of  this 
common  responsibility  at  the  summit  conference 
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in  1955.4  It  is  in  the  interest  of  each  one  of  our 
countries  that  this  responsibility  should  be  ful- 
filled, so  that  we  can  be  assured  that  Germany  will 
be  reunified  on  terms  which  strengthen  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  intention  of  the  Soviet  proposal,  further- 
more, is  to  obtain  an  unwarranted  measure  of 
respectability  for  the  regime  which  has  been  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  East  Germany.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  so-called  German  Democratic  Ee- 
public.  That  regime  has  no  mandate  from  its 
people.  It  lacks  that  true  independence  which 
is  a  basic  attribute  of  a  sovereign  state. 

The  purpose  of  the  Soviets  in  putting  forward 
the  proposal  is  all  too  clearly  to  perpetuate  the 
partition  of  Germany.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that 
this  proposal  is  not  acceptable. 

i  Western  Proposal  for  Continuing  Discussions 

In  rejecting  the  Soviet  proposal  for  an  all- 
German  committee,  however,  the  Governments  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  re- 
fuse to  abandon  their  14-year-old  effort  to  achieve 
the  reunification  of  Germany  in  freedom.  This 
is  a  responsibility  which  they  share  with  the 
Soviet   Union. 

The  Western  peace  plan  testifies  to  our  con- 
tinued search  for  the  means  to  this  end.  It  also 
testifies  to  our  willingness  to  meet  Soviet  criti- 
icisms  of  past  plans.  Unhappily,  Mr.  Gromyko 
rejected  the  Western  peace  plan,  despite  its  patent 
reasonableness  and  workability. 

We  must  not  flag  in  our  efforts,  notwithstand- 
ing rebuffs,  rejections,  and  obstructions  thrown 
up  in  our  path.  The  German  people  want  reuni- 
fication. Justice  demands  it.  Indeed,  all  those 
who  have  a  stake  in  future  peace  demand  it. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  Great  Brit- 
iin,  and  the  United  States,  ever  since  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  rejected  the  Western  peace  plan, 
iave  been  considering  how  the  three  of  us  to- 
gether with  our  Soviet  colleague  could  best  con- 
:inue  to  discharge  our  responsibility  for  the 
jerman  question  as  a  whole,  which  includes  the 
natter  of  reunification  and  a  peace  settlement 
with  Germany.  I  say  a  peace  settlement  with 
jermany,  rather  than  with  two  parts  of  Ger- 
nany,  as  the  Soviets  propose,  because  there  can 
be  no  peace  settlement  unless  all  of  Germany  is 

4  Ibid.,  Aug.  1,  1955,  p.  176. 


represented  in  its  negotiation  by  the  freely  chosen 
government  of  a  reunified  Germany.  The  Soviet 
Union  itself  recognizes  this  principle,  at  least  in 
form,  when  it  speaks  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany — even  though  what  it  goes  on  to  pro- 
pose are  peace  treaties  with  parts  of  a  divided 
Germany. 

The  three  Western  Foreign  Ministers  have  con- 
cluded that  there  is  a  sensible  and  businesslike  way 
of  continuing  a  common  search  for  the  road  to 
reunification  and  a  peace  settlement  with 
Germany. 

Our  proposal  is  as  follows  : 

The  Geneva  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  as  at 
present  constituted,  shall  continue  in  being  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  German  problem  as  a  whole.  It 
should  also  consider  questions  relating  to  the  extension 
and  development  of  contacts  between  the  two  parts  of 
Germany.  For  these  purposes  the  conference  shall  meet 
from  time  to  time  at  such  level  and  at  such  place  as  are 
agreed.  The  conference  may  also  make  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  consideration  of  particular  questions 
arising  out  of  its  terms  of  reference  as  defined  above. 

This  proposal  would  enable  representatives  of 
our  four  Governments  to  keep  under  continuing 
discussion  a  problem  which  is  of  major  impor- 
tance to  each  of  us,  to  the  German  people,  and  in- 
deed to  peoples  throughout  the  world.  It  will 
permit  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  Western 
peace  plan — the  most  comprehensive  plan  yet  de- 
veloped for  solving  the  problem  of  a  divided 
Germany. 

It  would  enable  the  Four  Powers  to  utilize 
German  advisers  following  the  practice  adopted 
by  the  present  conference. 

It  would  provide,  by  its  terms  of  reference,  for 
this  conference  to  consider  all  the  subjects  which 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  cataloged  in  his  pro- 
posal of  June  19.  He  proposed  then  that  the  all- 
German  committee 

.  .  .  should  promote  the  extension  and  development  of 
contacts  between  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  discuss  and  work  out 
concrete  measures  for  the  unification  of  Germany,  and 
consider  questions  pertaining  to  the  preparation  and 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

The  three  Western  Powers  submit  this  proposal, 
after  careful  and  serious  deliberation,  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
that  we  here  agree  on  a  method  for  continuing 
discussions  looking  to  German  unification — but  in 
a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  our  respective 
responsibilities.     The  U.S.S.R.  Foreign  Minister 
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has  offered  to  accept  any  procedure  for  consider- 
ing the  problem  of  divided  Germany  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Germans.  I  am  informed  that  the 
procedure  here  proposed  is  acceptable  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  legitimate 
authority  representing  51  million  Germans. 

I  hope  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  will 
consider  this  proposal  carefully.     Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JULY  22 

I  would  like  to  speak  very  briefly,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  delegation,  on  one  matter.  And 
that  concerns  the  linkage  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  seeking  to  establish  between  the  questions  of 
German  unification  and  an  interim  Berlin  arrange- 
ment. This  matter  was  referred  to  again  by  Mr. 
Gromyko  in  the  speech  he  has  just  concluded. 

This  attempted  linkage  illustrates  a  very  real 
difference  which,  I  believe,  lies  at  the  root  of  much 
of  the  difficulty  we  are  now  having  in  reaching 
agreement  at  this  conference.  That  difference 
arises  out  of  the  basic  fact  that  the  free  world 
pursues  a  strategy  of  consent  in  international 
affairs,  while  the  Communists  pursue  a  strategy 
of  duress. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  created  this 
year's  Berlin  crisis  with  a  threat  that,  if  the  West- 
ern Powers  did  not  accept  their  Berlin  proposal 
by  May  27,  the  Soviets  would  attempt  to  extin- 
guish Western  rights  in  Berlin.  This  was  an  ap- 
plication of  the  traditional  Communist  strategy 
of  duress.    It  did  not  succeed. 

Another  Application  of  Duress 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  engaged  in  another 
application  of  this  strategy  of  duress  in  an  effort 
to  capitalize  on  the  Western  Powers'  desire  to  end 
the  Berlin  crisis. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  saying,  in  effect,  that  it  will 
end  the  Berlin  crisis — for  a  while — but  only  at  a 
price.  That  price  is  Western  acceptance  of  the 
Soviet  proposal  that  the  problem  of  a  divided  Ger- 
many be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  Com- 
munist Germans  and  free  Germans.  We  are  told, 
at  least  implicitly,  that  if  this  price  is  not  paid — 
if  we  do  not  agree  to  the  formation  of  this  com- 
mittee— the  U.S.S.R.  will  try  to  make  our  position 
in  Berlin  impossible. 
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If  accepted,  this  Soviet  proposal  would  result 
in  still  a  third,  and  even  more  dangerous,  applica- 
tion of  the  strategy  of  duress. 

The  committee  of  Communist  and  free  Germans 
would  be  given  but  a  short  time  to  solve  a  difficult 
problem  with  which  the  Four  Powers  have  wres- 
tled unsuccessfully  since  the  war.  Failure  in  its 
task  would  be  assured  by  the  basic  fact  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  of  the  so- 
called  German  Democratic  Republic  have  made 
crystal  clear  that  they  will  never  agree  to  reunifi- 
cation of  Germany  under  conditions  which  did  not 
assure  the  communization  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
Such  a  committee  would  have  no  chance  of  success. 

Price  of  Failure 

And  what  is  the  price  of  failure? 

Significantly,  the  U.S.S.R.'s  proposal  for  a  Ber- 
lin arrangement  includes  the  termination  of  the 
arrangement  at  the  same  time  scheduled  for  the 
expiration  of  the  life  of  the  "mixed  committee." 
The  price  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  for  the  Western  Powers  would  thus  be  another 
threat  to  their  West  Berlin  brothers  in  freedom. 
The  price  of  failure  for  the  East  Germans  would, 
by  the  same  token,  be  the  prospect  of  another 
attempt  by  their  Soviet  friends  to  help  East  Ger- 
many annex  West  Berlin. 

This,  then,  would  be  the  final  element  of  the 
three-stage  strategy  of  duress  in  which  the  Soviets 
are  now  engaged,  if  we  accepted  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals for  an  all-German  committee  and  for  an 
interim  Berlin  arrangement  with  the  same  time 
limit. 

In  devising  these  proposals,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  constructed  an  ingenious  device  whereby 
it  clearly  hopes  to  apply  pressure  on  the  Western 
allies  eventually  to  accept  changes  injurious  to 
their  rights  and  interests  in  respect  of  either  Berlin 
or  Germany — or  preferably  both. 

Mr.  Gromyko  has  made  this  intent  quite  evident 
in  the  present  negotiations. 

First,  he  suggests  that  the  all-German  commit- 
tee be  given  a  year  and  a  half  in  which  to  com- 
plete its  labors.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
fails  to  agree,  then,  Mr.  Gromyko  explains,  there 
will  be  no  point  in  its  continuing  to  discuss  Ger- 
man unity  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  enter  into 
new  negotiations  about  Berlin  and  apparently 
about  a  German  peace  treaty,  too,  with  the 
Western  Powers. 
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Mr.  Gromyko  has  given  us  certain  assurances 
that  no  unilateral  action  will  be  taken  during 
these  subsequent  negotiations.  He  has  been  care- 
ful, however,  to  say  nothing  about  what  will 
happen  if  these  negotiations  fail — as  the  Soviet 
Union  can  quickly  cause  them  to  do. 

He  has  thus  refused  to  give  us  any  assurance  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not,  soon  after  expiration 
of  the  year  and  a  half  period  which  he  has  pro- 
posed, sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  the  so- 
called  German  Democratic  Eepublic— a  treaty 
which  the  Soviet  Union  would  then  claim 
extinguished  all  Western  rights  in  Berlin. 

The  coincidence  of  the  expiration  dates  for  the 
interim  agreement  on  Berlin  and  on  the  life  of 
the  all-German  committee  must  thus,  according 
to  Soviet  calculation,  insure  one  of  two  results. 

Either  the  Federal  Eepublic  will  capitulate  in 
the  all-German  committee  to  any  and  all  demands 
of  the  so-called  German  Democratic  Eepublic  in 
an  effort  to  avert  unilateral  Soviet  action  in  Ber- 
lin, or  the  Soviet  Union  will  use  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress in  the  all-German  committee  as  the  pretext 
for  confronting  the  three  Western  Powers  with 
what  the  Soviets  would  expect  to  be  an  impossible 
situation  in  West  Berlin. 

In  effect,  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  proposing  to 
do  is  to  hold  for  ransom  a  whole  city — 2  million 
human  beings.  And  the  Soviet  Union  even  sug- 
gests that  we  should  become  its  unwitting  accom- 
plice in  this  deal  by  agreeing  to  the  very 
arrangements  which  would  make  this  possible. 

This,  in  brief,  is  why  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
poses that  the  questions  of  the  all-German  com- 
mittee and  of  any  interim  agreement  on  Berlin 
be  inextricably  linked. 

This,  in  brief,  also  is  why  the  Western  Powers 
reject  this  linkage. 


STATEMENT  OF  JULY  23 

At  the  outset  let  me  ask  for  your  indulgence  if  in 
the  few  remarks  that  I  am  about  to  make  I  cover 
some  of  the  same  ground  which  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd 
just  covered  so  clearly  and  directly  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  so-called  all-German 
committee.  If  some  of  my  remarks  appear  to  be 
repetitive,  it  is,  I  think,  only  an  indication  that 
we  feel  very  strongly  on  the  points  which  have 
been  brought  out  during  the  course  of  the 
discussions. 
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This  conference  is  seized,  as  you  pointed  out 
yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  two  separate  is- 
sues: what  should  be  the  procedures  for  future 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  Germany  as  a  whole, 
and  what  should  be  the  terms  of  an  interim 
arrangement  for  Berlin. 

Yesterday  I  indicated  why  my  Government 
could  not  accept  the  Soviet  proposal  for  linking 
these  two  problems  under  an  arrangement  which 
would  leave  the  Soviet  Union  free,  after  a  speci- 
fied period,  to  take  unilateral  action  against  Ber- 
lin if  there  were  lack  of  progress  toward  German 
unity. 

Any  interim  arrangements  which  thus  permit- 
ted the  Berlin  crisis  to  be  revived  after  a  short 
interval  would  establish,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, exactly  the  kind  of  tie  between  an  interim 
arrangement  for  Berlin  and  the  question  of  Ger- 
man unity  which  could  be  exploited  to  apply  pres- 
sure both  on  the  German  people  and  the  three 
Western  Powers  on  the  two  issues. 

Since  I  believe  that  these  two  issues — however 
important  each  of  them  may  be — should  not  thus 
be  linked  in  any  conference  agreement,  I  also  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  more  orderly  for  this  con- 
ference to  address  them  separately.  I  gather  that 
this  procedure  is  agreeable  in  view  of  Mr.  Gro- 
myko's  statement  of  yesterday  that  we  should  ex- 
change views  pertaining  to  an  interim  solution 
on  Berlin  in  order  to  evaluate  "the  difficulties 
which  we  have  to  overcome  and  to  clarify  those 
possibilities  which  exist  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  and  to  realize  those  possibilities." 

If  we  are  to  discuss  these  two  questions  sepa- 
rately, I  would  like  today  both  to  conclude  my 
previous  discussion  of  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a 
mixed  German  committee  and  to  indicate  where 
I  believe  that  this  discussion  leaves  this  confer- 
ence as  far  as  its  future  work  is  concerned. 

Soviet  Proposal  Unacceptable 

I  will  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  summarizing 
the  principal  reasons  why  the  Soviet  proposal  for 
a  mixed  committee  of  free  and  Communist  Ger- 
mans is  unacceptable  to  the  Western  Powers. 

Mr.  Gromyko  has  tried  to  give  the  impression 
of  surprise  at  our  refusal  to  agree  that  such  a 
committee  would,  as  he  put  it  in  his  proposal  of 
June  19,  "promote  the  extension  and  development 
of  contacts  between  the  German  Democratic  Ee- 
public and  the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany, 
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discuss  and  work  out  concrete  measures  for  the 
unification  of  Germany,  and  consider  questions 
pertaining  to  the  preparation  and  conclusion  of  a 
peace  treaty  with  Germany." 

With  an  air  of  reasonableness,  he  told  us  that 
nothing  would  be  more  logical  than  arranging  for 
the  Germans  to  get  together  to  discuss  and  agree 
on  matters  vitally  affecting  their  own  future.  He 
went  on  to  suggest  that  it  is  only  blindness,  ob- 
stinacy, and  revanchist-mindedness  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  Four  Powers'  reaching  agree- 
ment on  his  proposal. 

When  we  pointed  out  that  the  outcome  of  any 
such  confrontation  of  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  of  the  so-called  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  would  be  an  early  and  total  dead- 
lock, Mr.  Gromyko  asked  how  we  could  be  sure 
of  the  outcome  before  we  had  given  the  proposal 
a  trial. 

We  have  explained  to  Mr.  Gromyko  that  we 
can  be  sure  of  the  outcome  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  highest  personages  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  so-called  German  Democratic 
Republic  have  made  crystal  clear  that  they  will 
never  agree  to  the  reunification  of  Germany  under 
conditions  which  did  not  guarantee  the  communi- 
zation  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  all- German  committee,  under  the  terms  of 
reference  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  is  thus 
not  worth  the  trial  because  the  outcome  of  the 
experiment  is  entirely  predictable  in  advance.  It 
is  also  not  worth  the  trial  for  three  other  reasons : 
First,  by  the  device  of  this  proposal,  the  Soviet 
Government  very  cleverly  seeks  to  have  its  cake 
and  eat  it,  too. 

The  Soviet  Government  tells  us  that  reunifica- 
tion is  none  of  our  affair  and  that  we  should  turn 
this  over  to  the  Germans  to  work  out  among  them- 
selves. This  is  a  strange  position  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  take  when  its  own  national  interests  are 
so  clearly  identified  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  Germany  will  be  reunified. 

How  does  Mr.  Gromyko  resolve  this  problem? 
For,  despite  all  its  protests  to  the  contrary,  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  actually  will- 
ing to  renounce  its  interest  in  the  manner  and 
terms  of  German  reunification. 

The  answer  is  very  simple  if,  as  Mr.  Selwyn 
Lloyd  has  pointed  out,  one  understands  the  re- 
lationship between  (he  men  who  head  the  regime 
of  the  so  called  German  Democratic  Republic  and 


the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  re- 
lationship is  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  so-called  German  Democratic 
Republic  to  pursue  a  policy  which  is  contrary  to 
that  which  the  Soviet  Union  considers  to  be  in  its 
own  interest. 

The  negotiation  in  any  all-German  committee 
would  thus  not  be  a  free  one  between  two  free 
governments.  It  would  be  a  negotiation  between 
one  free  government — the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany — and  representatives  of  a  regime  who 
were,  in  fact,  only  speaking  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Four-Power  Responsibility 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  of  the  three  reasons 
we  reject  the  Soviet  proposal. 

If  that  proposal  were  put  into  effect,  the  three 
Western  Powers  would  be  compelled  to  abdicate 
their  responsibility  for  assuring  German  reunifi- 
cation under  conditions  which  would  enable  all 
Germans  freely  to  determine  the  form  of  their 
own  government.  This,  again,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd 
has  developed.  Equally  important,  they  would 
have  to  abdicate  their  common  responsibility  for 
creating  a  reunited  Germany  in  a  framework  of 
European  security  which  would  assure  that  war 
would  not  erupt  again  in  the  center  of  Europe,  as 
it  has  twice  in  our  own  lifetime. 

These  are  responsibilities  and  interests  which 
the  four  of  us  share.  They  have  been  confirmed 
in  past  Four  Power  agreements,  the  latest  of 
which  was  reached  on  July  23, 1955,  when  Chair 
man  Bulganin  subscribed,  along  with  President 
Eisenhower,  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  and  M.  Faure 
to  a  document  which  included  the  following 
words : 5 

The  Heads  of  Government,  recognizing  their  common 
responsibility  for  the  settlement  of  the  German  question 
and  the  re-unification  of  Germany,  have  agreed  that  the 
settlement  of  the  German  question  and  the  re-unification 
of  Germany  by  means  of  free  elections  shall  be  carried 
out  in  conformity  with  the  national  interests  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  the  interests  of  European  security. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  this  language  squarely 
reserved  responsibility  for  German  unification  to 
the  Four  Powers.  We  do  not  propose  here  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  which  sets  this  responsi- 
bility to  one  side. 

The  Soviet  proposal  would  both  maintain  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  position  of  responsibility  and 


5  Ibid. 
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control  in  regard  to  German  reunification  and  ex- 
clude the  Governments  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  from  exercising  the  role  in 
this  process  which  their  own  interests  require. 

The  third  reason  that  we  reject  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal is  because  it  would  amount  to  our  announc- 
ing to  the  world  at  large  that  we  considered  the 
regime  in  East  Germany  to  be  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity with  the  freely  chosen  government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  This  for  obvious 
reasons  we  are  not  willing  to  do,  and  the  Soviet 
Government  knew  that  we  were  not  willing  to  do 
so  when  it  framed  this  proposal.  For  these 
reasons,  as  well  as  because  its  labors  would  be 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  start,  we  cannot  ac- 
cept the  Soviet  proposal  for  an  all- German 
committee. 

Two  Basic  Difficulties 

There  are  thus,  as  I  see  it,  two  basic  difficulties 
with  which  this  conference  is  confronted,  apart 
from  the  very  important  problem  of  the  terms  of 
an  interim  agreement  on  Berlin : 

First,  the  Soviet  Union's  insistence,  which  I 
have  just  discussed,  that  we  must  agree  to  its  pro- 
posal for  a  mixed  German  committee — or  to  some 
variant  which  would  have  the  same  effect. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union's  attempt  to  so  ar- 
range matters  that  the  Western  Powers  will  be 
exposed  to  unilateral  action  in  Berlin  after  a  speci- 
fied period,  if  there  is  no  progress  toward  German 
unity. 

There  is  clearly  little  hope  for  success  of  this 
conference  unless  each  of  these  obstacles  can 
be  overcome.  The  Western  Powers  have  made 
constructive  proposals  to  meet  each  of  these 
difficulties. 

First,  they  have  suggested  that  the  present  con- 
ference continue  its  consideration,  with  German 
advisers,  of  the  questions  of  German  unification, 
a  peace  treaty,  and  inter-German  contacts.  This 
would  permit  the  range  of  issues  that  Mr. 
Gromyko  has  in  mind  to  be  discussed,  in  such 
forms  as  may  be  judged  appropriate,  but  without 
abrogating  the  basic  Four  Power  responsibility 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  repeatedly  acknowledged  in 
the  past.  Second,  the  Western  Powers  have  indi- 
cated their  willingness — whether  or  not  an  agree- 
ment is  here  concluded  on  procedures  for  future 


discussions  of  German  unity — to  enter  into  an 
interim  Berlin  agreement  which  is  not  tied  to  a 
coterminous  time  period  for  work  on  German 
unification.  It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  the 
arrangements  provided  for  by  such  an  agreement 
could  be  altered,  if  it  came  up  for  review,  only  by 
negotiation— not  by  force.  The  Western  Powers 
call  for  consent,  rather  than  duress,  as  the  means 
of  possibly  revising  any  temporary  Berlin  ar- 
rangements into  which  they  might  enter. 

I  believe  that  these  Western  proposals  go  far 
toward  meeting  some  of  the  views  that  have  been 
expressed  by  Mr.  Gromyko  and  that  they  offer 
a  sound  basis  for  agreement. 

I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  however,  that  I  see 
no  evidence  that  Mr.  Gromyko  regards  them  as 
anything  but  milestones  in  a  negotiating  process 
that  leads  inexorably  toward  agreement  on  Soviet 
terms.  He  appears  to  mistake  the  moves  that  we 
have  made  to  meet  him  halfway  as  signs  of  weak- 
ness, which  can  be  exploited  through  continuing 
pressure. 

I  want  to  assure  Mr.  Gromyko,  in  all  serious- 
ness, that  this  is  not  the  case. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Brazil 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Brazil, 
Walther  Moreira  Salles,  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Eisenhower  on  July  23.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  538 
dated  July  23. 

Dominican  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Luis  F.  Thomen,  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  July  20. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  531  dated  July  20. 

Sudan 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Sudan,  Osman  el-Hadari,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  July 
21.    For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
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the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  532  dated  July  21. 


ation  of  the  values  of  freedom  which  "West  Berlin 
so  well  symbolizes. 


Secretary  Herter  Reaffirms 
U.S.  Commitment  to  Berlin 

On  July  25  Secretary  Herter  -flew  to  Berlin 
from  the  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  at  Geneva. 
Following  are  statements  made  by  Mr.  Herter 
upon  his  arrival  at  Templehof  Airport  and  dur- 
ing a  ceremony  at  the  Rathaus  later  that  day, 
together  with  his  remarks  at  the  dedication  of  a 
street  in  the  Tiergarten  as  John  Foster  Dulles 
Allee. 


ARRIVAL  STATEMENT 

Press  release  541  dated  July  24 

I  arrive  with  sincere  pleasure  at  this  airport  of 
Free  Berlin.  This  airport  has  played  a  historic 
role  as  an  important  part  of  Berlin's  lifeline  to 
the  West,  and  the  monument  in  the  square  at  its 
entrance  pays  tribute  to  those  heroic  men  who 
died  during  the  airlift  to  keep  this  lifeline  open. 

My  memories  of  this  great  city,  the  national 
capital  of  a  reunited  Germany,  go  back  more  than 
40  years  to  the  time  when  I  was  stationed  at  our 
Embassy  here. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  discussing  at  Geneva 
the  problem  of  a  divided  Berlin.  I  am  grateful 
that  the  kind  invitation  of  Governing  Mayor 
[Willy]  Brandt,  on  an  occasion  honoring  Mr. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  has  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  come  and  see  for  myself  what  the  Berliners 
have  accomplished.  Within  the  relatively  short 
time  I  shall  be  here,  I  hope  to  obtain  some  general 
impressions  of  Berlin  and  of  the  indomitable  spirit 
for  which  its  population  is  renowned.  I  shall 
look  forward  also  to  meeting  officials  of  the  rep- 
resentative government  of  free  West  Berlin  and 
to  hearing  their  views. 

Finally,  this  visit  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  consult  with  those  American  officials  here  who 
bear  the  local  responsibility  for  carrying  out  our 
obligations  to  the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

I  know  that  I,  and  the  members  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Geneva  conference  accompany- 
ing me,  will  leave  here  with  an  enhanced  appreci- 
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STATEMENT  AT  RATHAUS 

Press  release  546  dated  July  27 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  visit  the 
city  of  Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
a  street  named  in  honor  of  my  distinguished  pred- 
ecessor, Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles.  This  gesture  to 
his  memory  is  greatly  appreciated  not  only  by  my 
Government  but  also  by  the  American  people. 
Mr.  Dulles  was  always  keenly  aware  of  the  essen- 
tial values  which  Berlin  embodies.  He  came  to 
this  city  four  times  during  the  post- World  War 
II  period  and  was  able  to  observe,  from  visit  to 
visit,  the  notable  progress  made  in  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  political  reconstruction.  On  several 
occasions  he  expressed  the  view  that  a  visit  to 
Berlin,  or,  failing  that,  a  knowledge  of  its  post- 
war history,  was  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  the  major  issues  dividing 
Europe  today. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  I  was  stationed  in 
Berlin  as  attache  of  embassy  as  far  back  as  1916. 
Since  then  I  have  returned  to  this  city  several 
times.  However,  this  is  my  first  visit  since  1947. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  tour  around  your 
city  which  is  to  take  place  later  this  afternoon. 
I  have  already  been  impressed  by  the  many  visible 
evidences  I  have  seen  of  achievement  in  the  field 
of  reconstruction  as  well  as  by  the  imaginative 
willingness  to  experiment  in  new  forms  of  archi- 
tecture and  urban  design.  No  one  can  be  ignorant 
of  this  record  of  achievement  in  the  postwar 
period,  a  record  which  is  all  the  more  impressive 
when  one  considers  the  almost  universal  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  at  the  termination  of  hostilities 
in  1945. 

The  United  States  is  proud  to  have  been  able 
to  assist  in  this  reconstruction  and  to  know  that 
there  are  throughout  Berlin  a  number  of  tangible 
examples  of  my  country's  continuing  interest  in 
this  city.  But  basically  the  postwar  record  of 
Berlin  has  derived  from  the  special  qualities  of 
the  Berliners  themselves— their  courage,  their 
wit,  their  wry  humor  in  the  face  of  adversity,  and 
their  willingness  to  build  for  the  future  in  the 
midst  of  an  uncertain  present.  This  spirit  and 
vision  is  not  only  commendable;  it  is  something 

we  all  need  in  some  measure,  and  it  is  good  that 
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the  free  world  has  the  Berliners  to  set  it  this 
example. 

Berlin,  too,  has  been  fortunate  in  the  high 
quality  of  its  leadership  during  these  14  years. 
Its  Governing  Mayors  have  become  internation- 
ally recognized  figures  who  by  their  courage  and 
their  willingness  to  speak  frankly  have  in  effect 
become  spokesmen  for  the  free  world.  Your 
present  Governing  Mayor,  Willy  Brandt,  carries 
on  in  this  great  tradition. 

I  will  not  say  much  here  about  the  conference 
in  Geneva  to  which  I  shall  be  returning.1  We 
enter  Monday  upon  our  ninth  week  in  the  search 
for  some  settlement  which  is  consistent  with  our 
!  obligations  to  the  free  people  of  Berlin.  We  do 
not  underestimate  the  gravity  of  the  task,  nor 
will  we,  out  of  impatience,  agree  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  inconsistent  with  those  obligations. 
I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  origins  of  the 
present  Berlin  crisis.  It  began  on  November  10, 
1958,  with  a  Soviet  announcement  of  intention  to 
take  unilateral  action.2  The  world  could  not  but 
recognize  that  this  threat  is  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Much  has  been  said  at  Geneva  about  the  ques- 
tion of  Western  rights  in  Berlin.  These  rights 
are  clear  and  cannot  be  terminated  by  the  uni- 
lateral action  of  any  other  power.  We  have  not 
accepted  and  will  not  accept  any  deadline  on 
them. 

Throughout  our  deliberations  the  three  powers 
responsible  for  West  Berlin  have  been  united  both 
in  firmness  of  purpose  and  coordination  of  effort. 
This  close  and  friendly  cooperation  will  con- 
tinue. 

On  May  14,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Geneva 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference,  the  Western  dele- 
gations put  forth  a  peace  plan  which  would,  by 
steps,  lead  to  the  reunification  of  Germany 
through  the  holding  of  free  elections  in  the  entire 
country.  The  Western  Powers  have  by  no  means 
given  up  this  plan  and  will  work  tirelessly  for 
a  reunified  Germany  in  which  all  of  its  citizens 
including  those  of  a  reunited  Berlin  would  enjoy 

1  For  statements  made  by  Secretary  Herter  at  Geneva 
on  July  20,  22,  and  23,  see  p.  191. 

2  On  Nov.  10,  1958,  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev 
made  a  speech  to  a  visiting  Polish  delegation,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  later  embodied  in  the  Soviet  note  of 
Nov.  27.  For  text  of  note,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1959, 
p.  81. 


the   same   rights   now    known    in    the   Federal 
Republic. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  past,  spokesmen  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  re- 
affirmed the  basic  commitment  to  Berlin  given  by 
the  three  Western  Powers.  This  commitment  was 
set  forth  in  the  tripartite  declaration  of  October 
3,  1954.3  The  most  recent  of  these  occasions, 
which  took  place  in  this  same  building,  was  dur- 
ing the  last  visit  to  Berlin  in  May  1958  of  John 
Foster  Dulles.4  This  is  a  binding  commitment, 
and  the  United  States  will  abide  by  it. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  West  Berlin  regard 
our  troops,  and  those  of  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  defenders  of  their  freedom.  I  know 
too  that  the  presence  of  these  troops,  which  will 
be  preserved,  is  indispensable  to  the  continuance 
of  that  freedom  in  the  three  Western  sectors  of 
the  city. 

I  will  leave  Berlin  regretting  that  my  stay  here 
could  not  have  been  longer.  This  is  truly  an  is- 
land of  freedom,  significant  both  as  symbol  and 
as  reality.  That  freedom  is  a  precious  thing.  It 
includes  the  right  of  free  speech  so  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  democracy.  That  right  as  well 
as  all  other  fundamental  rights  and  liberties  must 
and  will  be  preserved.  I  assure  the  Berliners 
that  the  United  States  will  not  forget  its  re- 
sponsibilities toward  Berlin  in  this  or  any  other 
respect. 


REMARKS   AT   DEDICATION    OF  JOHN    FOSTER 
DULLES  ALLEE 

Press  release  543  dated  July  25 

The  dedication  of  this  street  to  the  memory  of 
John  Foster  Dulles  necessarily  includes  an  element 
of  sorrow.  For  me,  who  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  closely  with  Secretary  Dulles,  there  is  the 
personal  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  strong  comrade- 
in-arms. 

For  the  people  of  Berlin  this  dedication  is  a 
tribute  to  one  of  their  stanchest  defenders.  I 
am  grateful  to  his  sister,  Eleanor  Dulles,  another 
warm  friend  of  Berlin,  for  flying  from  Washing- 
ton to  attend  this  ceremony. 

Berlin  held  a  special  place  in  the  heart  of  John 
Foster  Dulles  because  it  is  an  exposed  outpost  of 


3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  11,  1954,  p.  521. 
*Ibid.,  May  26,  1958,  p.  854. 
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freedom  and  because  the  people  of  Berlin  had 
shown  themselves  ever  ready  to  defend  that  free- 
dom. Up  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  in  the  midst 
of  great  pain  and  suffering,  Mr.  Dulles  continued 
his  efforts  to  insure  their  protection,  to  devise 
guarantees  for  their  safety. 

In  so  doing,  he  displayed  that  courage  which 
was  one  of  his  finest  attributes  and  which  is,  in 
time  of  trouble,  a  required  attribute  of  man. 
Never  was  his  courage  more  clearly  displayed  per- 
haps than  in  the  last  of  his  missions.  Already 
heavily  attacked  by  that  illness  from  which  he 
was  soon  to  die,  Secretary  Dulles  made  the  last 
painful  journey  to  London,  Paris,  and  Bonn  to 
strengthen  the  resolution  of  the  West  in  the  face 
of  the  threats  against  this  city. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Govern- 
ment of  West  Berlin  for  so  honoring  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles.  The  proud  name  of  this  street  in  West 
Berlin  should  provide  a  constant  reminder  of  our 
continuing  need  for  that  courage  which  he  showed 
in  the  face  of  adversity  and  threat. 


U.S.  and  Soviet  Scientists 
To  Exchange  Visits 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  21 
(press  release  535)  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  had  signed  an  agreement  on  July  9  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences  providing  for 
a  number  of  exchanges  of  visits  between  scientists 
of  the  two  countries  in  the  next  2  years. 

Discussions  between  the  two  academies,  leading 
up  to  this  accord,  were  initiated  as  a  consequence 
of  the  agreement  on  exchanges  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  January  27,  1958,1  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  That  agreement 
specifically  provided  that  exchanges  of  visits  by 
scientists  of  each  country  would  be  arranged  by 
the  two  academies  and  assigned  joint  responsibil- 
ity for  agreeing  on  details  to  the  academy  presi- 
dents. 


Captive  Nations  Week,  1959 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the  world  have 
been  made  captive  by  the  imperialistic  and  aggressive 
policies  of  Soviet  communism  ;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-dominated  nations 
have  been  deprived  of  their  national  independence  and 
their  individual  liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  linked 
by  bonds  of  family  and  principle  to  those  who  love  free- 
dom and  justice  on  every  continent ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to  manifest  to 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  the  support  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  their  just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence ;  and 

Whereas  by  a  joint  resolution  approved  July  17,  1959, 
the  Congress  has  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  1959  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week,"  and  to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  each 
year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhoweb,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  July  19,  1959,  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities,  and  I  urge  them  to  study  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  themselves  to 
the  support  of  the  just  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of 
those  captive  nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventeenth  day 
of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
[seal]     dred  and  fifty -nine,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-fourth. 

By  the  President: 
Douglas  Dillon, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  17,  1958,  p.  243. 


1  No.  3303 ;  24  Fed.  Reg.  5773. 
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The  Developing  Nations  of  the  Far  East:  Their  Relation  to  U.S.  Security 


by  J.  Graham  Parsons 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 


In  treating  any  subject  as  broad  as  "the  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  Far  East"— for  they  are  all 
"developing"  countries— I  shall  have  to  be  selec- 
tive in  what  I  say.  The  alternative  is  to  give  the 
area  what  our  military  friends  prefer  to  call  the 
broad-brush  treatment,  something  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  impose  upon  you.  More  importantly  I 
regard  this  as  an  unusually  useful  and  opportune 
occasion  to  voice  some  viewpoints  on  the  Far 
Eastern  scene,  which  I  hope  will  supply  grist  for 
your  discussions. 

I  assume  from  the  title  of  this  seminar  ["World 
Battle  Eeport:  The  Developing  Nations"],  as  well 
as  from  its  participation  and  venue,  that  national 
strategy  and  security  are  of  principal  concern  to 
you.  They  certainly  are  the  principal  concern  of 
those  working  on  Far  Eastern  issues,  and  I  would 
therefore  propose  to  concentrate  my  remarks  today 
on  questions  of  security. 

The  military  manpower  superiority  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  dominant  central  position  of 
an  expansionist  Communist  China  in  the  Far  East 
pose  grave  problems  for  the  security  of  that  area. 
There  is  also  the  inescapable  fact  that  Chinese 
Communists,  like  other  Communists,  are  dedicated 
to  the  goal  of  world  domination  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Moscow.  Confronting  Communist  China 
are  the  free  countries  of  the  area,  which,  even  to- 
gether, are  no  match  for  the  combined  military 
might  of  the  Sino-Soviet  world.  Their  defensive 
position  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  scattered  narrowly  around  the  fringe  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  not  in  compact  depth  as  in 
the  case  of  Europe. 


Address  made  before  the  National  Strategy  Seminar 
for  Reserve  Officers  at  the  National  War  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  July  15. 
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Postwar  History  of  Far  East 

The  postwar  history  of  the  Far  East  may  be  di- 
vided for  convenience'  sake  into  several  5-year 
periods.     The  first  5-year  period,  1945-50,  was  one 
marked  by  the  forward  flow  of  Communist  power 
throughout  mainland  China,  accompanied  by  the 
return  to  normalcy  in  the  United  States  following 
its  great  World  War  II  military  efforts.    It  is  no 
mere  coincidence  that  Communist  power  rose  in 
Asia  in  measure  as  we  withdrew  our  boys  back 
home  and  drastically  cut  our  military  budget. 
The  second  postwar  period,  1950-55,  introduced  by 
the  Communist  onslaught  in  1950  across  the  38th 
parallel  in  Korea,  was  one  of  struggle  to  stem  the 
forward    Communist    surge.    This    period    was 
marked  by  the  war  in  Korea,  the  war  in  Indochina, 
and  by  intensive  Communist  insurgent  efforts  in 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  southeast  Asia.    It 
was  also  marked  by  the  rebuilding  of  our  neg- 
lected military  establishment  and  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  Pacific  alliance  structure  involving  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO), 
our  security  treaty  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land (ANZUS) ,  and  several  bilateral  pacts.    The 
third  postwar  period,  1955  to  the  present,  has  been 
one  of  stabilization  of  the  lines  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  bloc.    There  has  been 
no  transfer  of  territory  in  the  Far  East  since  early 
1955.     This  third  period  has  also  been  marked  by 
increasing  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  free 
Far  Eastern  countries  of  the  nature  of  the  many- 
faceted  Communist  threat  and  of  the  capability 
of  these  countries  to  cope  with  that  threat. 

What  the  fourth  5-year  period,  1960-65,  will 
bring  will  depend  in  no  small  degree  on  our  own 
efforts.  The  consistency,  the  constancy,  and  the 
firmness  we  show  in  maintaining  our  position  in 
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the  Far  East  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  vital  element  of 
success  over  the  years  ahead.  Provided  we  follow 
through  with  the  courses  of  action  on  which  we  are 
now  embarked,  I  believe  it  well  could  be  a  period 
of  increasing  free-world  growth  against  a  back- 
ground of  competitive  coexistence.  This  could 
lead  to  a  situation  where  the  Communists,  perceiv- 
ing a  stronger,  more  resolved  free  Far  East,  would 
be  less  unwilling  than  at  present  to  try  to  dispose 
of  some  of  the  cold  war  issues  now  contributing  to 
the  high  state  of  tension  in  the  area. 

Free-World  Security  System 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  postwar  Far 
Eastern  scene,  it  will  be  appreciated  that  inevi- 
tably our  attention  during  the  past  decade  has 
been  directed  toward  stemming  raw  military  ag- 
gression and  coping  with  Communist  infiltration 
and  subversion.  We  have  been  presented  with  a 
kind  of  menace  that  has  required  the  erection  of  a 
sizable  security  structure  comprising  the  three 
mutually  supporting  elements  of  alliances,  U.S. 
bases,  and  the  development  of  stronger  friendly 
forces  in  the  Far  East.  Evidently  this  structure 
has  been  effective  in  deterring  war,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  downright  folly  if  we  were  now  to 
tamper  with  any  one  of  the  elements  in  a  structure 
which  has  proved  to  be  so  successful  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  aim.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Secretary  Herter  at  his  recent  press  conference 2 
expressed  such  deep  concern  over  what  would 
amount  to  around  a  45  percent  cut  in  military 
assistance  funds  for  non-NATO  areas. 

Whereas  there  seems  to  be  general  understand- 
ing in  our  country  of  the  useful  purposes  served 
by  our  alliances  and  our  farflung  base  structure, 
there  is  an  understandable  tendency  to  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  armed  strength  of 
our  friends  and  allies.  I  say  "understandable"  be- 
cause, unless  one  travels  about  the  Far  East  and 
actually  sees  not  only  the  efficiency  and  determina- 
tion of  our  allies  but  also  their  deterrent  effective- 
ness, one  could  misjudge  their  importance.  These 
forces  are  essential  in  identifying  and  helping  to 
check  local  aggression.  If  they  did  not  exist  the 
whole  task  of  maintaining  peace  in  the  Far  East 
would  fall  on  our  shoulders  at  a  cost,  both  in  fi- 
nancial and  political  terms,  which  would  be 
utter!}'  prohibitive. 


1  BUIUCTXH  of  July  27,  1959,  p.  107. 
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Offsetting  the  military  hordes  of  Communist 
China,  Eussia,  north  Viet-Nam,  and  north  Korea, 
the  free  nations  of  the  Far  East  have  nearly  2 
million  men  under  arms,  most  of  them  supported 
and  trained  with  U.S.  assistance.  These  forces, 
plus  our  forces  and  bases,  most  of  them  brought 
together  under  a  system  of  alliances,  constitute  the 
free  world's  security  system  in  the  Far  East. 
They  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  balance,  the 
equilibrium,  which  is  even  more  necessary  today 
when  the  arrogance  and  truculence  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  perhaps  more  menacing  than  ever 
before. 

Continuing  Communist  Threats 

All  signs  point  to  the  likelihood  that  the  Com- 
munists will  continue  to  employ  force  and  threats 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  expansionist  aims.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  past  year  we  have  seen  brutal  re- 
pression in  Tibet,  the  attack  on  the  offshore  islands, 
an  intensified  Communist  "hate  America  cam- 
paign" throughout  the  Far  East,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  commune  system  that  has  sinister 
militaristic  overtones.  Exerting  tremendous  ef- 
forts to  improve  its  military  machine  and  firmly 
alined  to  a  nuclear  partner  which  has  been  in- 
creasingly disposed  to  throw  the  weight  of  its 
threats  behind  Communist  Chinese  actions,  Com- 
munist China  continues  to  present  the  free  world 
with  a  grave  military  threat.  If,  as  many  forecast, 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggression  shifts  in  the 
direction  of  subtler  and  more  ambiguous  local 
thrusts  and  if,  meanwhile,  our  capabilities  con- 
tinue to  be  directed  toward  deterring  or  meeting 
larger  war  situations,  then  our  allies  in  the  Far 
East  become  increasingly  important  in  comple- 
menting our  capabilities,  notably  in  conventional 
or  smaller  warfare  situations. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  Far  Eastern 
friends,  whatever  their  desire  and  determination 
may  be  to  remain  independent,  simply  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  stand  up  against  Communist 
encroachments  if  they  feel  that  the  power  of  the 
free  world  is  receding  from  their  shores.  Thus 
it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  whether  or  not  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  going  to  resort  to  overt 
military  force  in  the  foreseeable  future ;  it  is  essen- 
tially a  question  of  whether  our  distant  friends 
feel  we  are  going  to  stand  behind  them  and 
whether  our  overall  military  posture  vis-a-vis  the 
bloc  remains  at  least  as  strong  as  it  now  is. 
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It  follows  that  our  country,  together  with  our 
allies,  must  not  only  maintain  an  adequately 
powerful  military  posture  vis-a-vis  the  bloc  but 
also  that  we  must  have  the  capability  and  deter- 
mination to  project  that  power  rapidly  and 
effectively. 

Situation  in  the  Taiwan  Strait 

Such  a  situation  arose  last  August  in  the  Tai- 
wan Strait.  I  believe  Henry  Kissinger 3  has  made 
the  observation  that  the  Communists  are  ever 
likely  to  pose  challenges  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
risks  will  seem  disproportionate  to  the  objectives 
in  dispute.  Thus  the  attack  made  upon  the  ex- 
posed Quemoy  Islands  was  evidently  launched  in 
the  hope  that  a  U.S.  failure  to  support  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  in  their  defense  of  the  islands  would 
result  in  the  collapse  of  morale  on  Taiwan  and  the 
Communist  takeover  of  Taiwan  from  within. 
With  the  7th  Fleet  guarding  the  straits,  the 
Chinese  Communists  know  full  well  that  they 
cannot  take  Taiwan  except  by  subversion. 

The  United  States  is  explicitly  committed  to  the 
defense  of  Taiwan  under  its  mutual  defense  agree- 
ment with  the  Republic  of  China.     It  is  not  sim- 
ilarly committed  to  the  defense  of  the  offshore 
islands,  but  a  1955  joint  resolution  of  Congress  4 
authorizes  the  President  to  employ  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  protect  positions 
and  territories  now  in  friendly  hands  as  he  judges 
may  be  required  and  appropriate  in  assuring  the 
defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.    When 
the    massive    Communist    artillery    attack    was 
launched  against  Quemoy  on  August  23  last  year, 
the  Chinese  Communists  made  it  clear  through 
official  statements,  as  well  as  by  their  actions,  that 
their  objective  was  Taiwan  and  not  just  the  off- 
shore islands.    In  fact  I  recall  one  Peiping  state- 
ment referring  to  "Taiwan  and  the  other  offshore 
islands."    Our  reaction  to  this  situation  was  im- 
mediately to  augment  United  States  forces  in  the 
Taiwan  area.     Rotational  flights  of  F-100's  to 
Taiwan  were  stepped  up  in  frequency.     The  de- 
livery of  needed  military  equipment  to  the  Repub- 
lic   of    China    was    greatly    expedited.    Escort 
activities  were  undertaken.     Through  our  actions 
we  made  it  clear  to  both  the  Communists  and  the 


"Deputy    Director,    Center    for    International    Affairs, 
Barvard  University. 
*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7, 1955,  p.  213. 


free  Chinese  just  where  we  stood.    We  sought  to 
avoid  any  enemy  miscalculations  on  that  score. 

Events  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  are  too  fresh  in 
your  mind  to  require  any  recounting  at  this  time. 
The  main  point  is  that  our  determined  efforts  suc- 
ceeded. Whereas  there  was  considerable  criticism 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  of  our  actions  back 
in  August  and  the  beginning  of  September  when 
things  looked  darkest,  it  is  worth  noting  that  all 
during  that  time  we  were  privately  receiving  some 
strong  words  of  encouragement  from  leaders  in 
many  countries  of  the  Far  East  who  well  recog- 
nized what  would  be  the  impact  on  their  countries 
should  this  Communist  aggression  go  unopposed. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  stood  firm  in  a 
most  difficult  controversial  kind  of  situation  has 
had  a  real  impact  on  all  exposed  countries.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  could  rapidly  mobilize 
and  act,  as  well  as  cooperate  closely  with  one  of  its 
Asian  allies,  was  also  widely  noted.  It  also  served 
to  bring  home  to  some  who  had  not  previously 
thought  about  it  that  U.S.  China  policy  had  a 
central  relationship  to  the  security  of  their  own 
countries. 

Importance  of  U.S.  Economic  Assistance 

I  do  not  disagree  with  those  who  contend  that 
it  is  in  the  economic  field  that  we  may  face  our 
most  severe  challenges  in  the  Far  East  in  the  com- 
ing years.  I  would  emphasize,  however,  that  our 
concern  over  the  economic  challenge  should  not 
prompt  us  to  take  actions  which  would  weaken  our 
military  programs.  Security  is  the  essential  back- 
drop before  which  economic  progress  must  be 
made. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that,  while  continuing 
with  our  military  assistance  programs  on  the  scale 
reflected  in  the  request  submitted  by  the  executive 
branch  to  Congress  this  year,5  we  should  be  doing 
more  in  the  way  of  helping  to  promote  economic 
growth  and  stability  in  the  Far  East,  for  we  must 
recognize  that  independence  and  improved  stand- 
ards of  life  are  the  dominant  aims  of  Asians 
today.  But  in  urging  that  we  do  more  in  the 
way  of  economic  assistance,  I  do  not  wish  to  over- 
sell its  effectiveness  as  a  means  of  counteracting 
the  Communist  menace.  Any  economic  assistance 
we  are  likely  to  give  our  friends  will  be  far  from 
adequate  to  meet  their  needs;  it  is  only  by  tre- 

6  Ibid.,  Mar.  30, 1959,  p.  427. 
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mendous  efforts  on  their  part  that  they  will  be  able 
to  achieve  the  rate  of  growth  to  which  they  aspire. 
In  the  short  run  our  economic  assistance  is  im- 
portant in  terms  of  showing  our  interest  and  con- 
cern for  recipient  countries  and  in  helping  to  en- 
courage the  standing  of  governments  which  are 
tackling  the  difficult  tasks  they  face.  In  the  longer 
run  economic  assistance  is  important  in  promoting 
progress,  providing  jobs  and  new  opportunities, 
and  instilling  hope  and  confidence. 

In  the  field  of  economic  competition  and  war- 
fare, the  challenge  in  the  Far  East  is  posed  largely 
in  terms  of  the  possibility  that  Communist  China 
will  be  able  to  achieve  its  "great  leap  forward" 
and  that  its  economic  progress  will  greatly  out- 
strip that  of  its  free-world  neighbors.  This  would 
not  only  have  a  baleful  psychological  impact  upon 
Asia,  but  it  would  leave  Communist  China  with 
greater  means  to  ply  her  trade-warfare  tactics 
against  countries  already  vulnerable  because  of 
their  dependence  on  one  or  two  main  crops  or  raw 
materials.  Whether  or  not  Communist  China  suc- 
ceeds in  its  ambitious  economic  goals  will  depend 
upon  factors  largely  beyond  our  control.  Eight 
now  the  Communists  seem  to  be  running  into  all 
sorts  of  difficulties— bottlenecks,  dislocations,  dis- 
satisfaction, and  widespread  unrest — and  in  the 
long,  long  run  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  human 
beings  will  accept  a  system  of  rule  which  is  in  such 
direct  conflict  with  human  nature  itself.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  law  that  says  they  cannot  succeed, 
and  we  would  be  most  unwise  to  assume  so. 

Political  Questions 

Turning  to  political  matters,  one  of  the  major 
needs  in  the  area  is  for  improved  cooperation 
among  countries  of  the  Far  East.  Such  is  the  dif- 
fusion, contrast,  and  separation  of  the  various 
countries  that  many  of  them  tend  to  be  relatively 
unaware  of  events  transpiring  even  in  their  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  It  is  essential  that  more  be 
done  to  develop  awareness  of  problems  in  neigh- 
boring free  countries,  because  only  by  understand- 
ing these  problems  can  there  be  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  greater  cooperation.  At  present  it 
would  seem  that  regionalism  is  most  likely  to 
emanate  slowly  from  specific  practical  projects  of 
common  interest,  such  as  the  project  for  develop- 
ing the  Mekong  Valley.  It  can  also  develop  from 
increased  professional  and  cultural  contacts  and 
from  visits  and  discussions  among  the  statesmen 
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of  the  area.    Highways  between  countries  would 
do  more  than  link  them  physically. 

Another  political  question  which  has  generated 
considerable  interest  lately  has  been  the  changes 
in  several  governments  in  the  Afro-Asian  area 
which  would  suggest  at  first  glance  that  the  first 
experiments  in  democracy  might  have  failed.  I 
think  we  should  be  careful  not  to  reach  any  such 
conclusion,  for  we  must  take  into  account  the  long 
centuries  of  quite  different  history  and  social  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  Asia.  What  they  have  ac- 
cepted in  the  way  of  democracy  is  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  the  principles  behind  democracy 
rather  than  the  precise  forms  and  instrumentali- 
ties which  we  have  followed  in  the  West.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  human  liberties  be  preserved, 
and  I  believe  that  throughout  the  arc  of  free  Asia 
you  will  find  that  there  is  not  just  a  genuine  desire 
but  also  a  vested  interest  in  the  retention  of  human 
liberties.  These  liberties  may  be  challenged  from 
time  to  time,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  will 
survive.  The  stark  alternative— the  suppression 
of  human  values  under  communism — is  ever  more 
repugnant  to  these  new  countries  of  the  area. 

I  recently  concluded  a  visit  to  all  13  countries 
which  we  designate  as  the  Far  East.  I  returned 
from  this  trip  with  certain  clear  impressions,  and 
I  would  say  heartening  impressions,  about  the 
progress  that  is  going  on  there. 

First  of  all,  it  was  obviously  true  that  one  of 
the  most  powerful  generic  forces  counteracting 
Communist  advances  today  is  nationalism.  The 
nations  that  have  recently  acquired  independence 
are  determined  to  keep  it.  They  are  suspicious 
and  resentful  of  any  nation  seen  as  attempting  to 
compromise  or  abridge  that  freedom.  Originally 
all  that  suspicion  and  resentment  was  directed 
toward  the  ex-colonial  powers,  but  it  has  become 
increasingly  manifest  to  these  new  nations  that 
it  is  Communist  China  and  other  bloc  powers,  not 
the  Western  nations,  which  are  out  to  subvert  and 
dominate  free  Asia.  As  anti-Western  colonialism 
recedes  and  Communist  imperialism  persists,  na- 
tionalism will  be  a  growing  asset  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom.  It  is  we,  not  the  Communists,  who 
will  become  increasingly  identified  with  that  na- 
tionalism, for  day  by  day  the  contrast  between  the 
motivations  of  the  Communists  and  of  the  free 
world  becomes  ever  more  clear. 

Secondly,  whereas  at  one  time  not  so  many  years 
ago  communism  held   a  certain  appeal   among 
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various  of  the  intelligentsia  of  the  Far  East  and 
whereas  at  that  time  the  great  mass  of  people 
were  quite  ignorant  of  communism's  aims  and 
methods,  I  believe  this  is  much  less  true  today. 
Certainly  no  free  Far  Eastern  country  today 
wants  Communist  solutions,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  they  all  set  too  high  a  value  on  their 
independence  and  on  their  own  way  of  life.  It  is 
only  natural  that  they  should  have  turned  to  the 
United  States  for  assistance  because  they  know 
that  we  share  their  aims  of  preserving  national 
independence  while  promoting  human  liberties 
and  improving  conditions  of  life. 

Finally,  in  traversing  the  Far  East,  one  is  con- 
tinually struck  by  the  tremendous  responsibility 
which  our  country  has  assumed  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  fact  that  the  countries  of  that  area 
look  so  directly  to  us  for  leadership  and  for  as- 
sistance is  sobering  yet  challenging.  We  must 
demonstrate  ever  more  clearly  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in  them  as  people,  that  we  are  for  them,  not 
merely  against  communism.  We  have  invested  a 
tremendous  amount  of  labor  in  successfully  assist- 
ing in  the  progress  of  these  countries,  and  we  have 
great  opportunities  for  carrying  forward  with  the 
tasks  on  which  we  are  now  embarked.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  we  will  not  be  deflected  from  our  worth- 
while purposes. 


Medical  Group  To  Visit  Asia 
on  Cholera  Research  Project 

Press  release  544  dated  July  25 

A  team  of  six  U.S.  scientists,  headed  by  Joseph 
E.  Smadel,  associate  director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  will  leave  Seattle  on  August  1 
for  the  Far  East  and  South  Asia  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  a  cholera  research  project 
approved  by  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (SEATO).  Approval  was  given  at  the 
SEATO  Council  Meeting  which  was  held  in 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  last  April.1 

The  United  States  has  allocated  $400,000  from 
the  President's  Fund  for  Asian  Economic  Devel- 
opment, a  part  of  mutual  security  program  appro- 
priations, for  the  cholera  research  project,  de- 
signed to  bring  American  research  scientists  into 
working  cooperation  in  this  field  with  their  Asian 
counterparts.     The  $400,000  contribution  has  been 
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assigned  by  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  will  in  turn  make  fur- 
ther grants  and  contracts  to  carry  out  various 
phases  of  the  project. 

The  U.S.  scientists  accompanying  Dr.  Smadel 
on  the  1 -month  exploratory  trip  are  John  H. 
Dingle  of  Western  Eeserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  Kenneth  Goodner  of  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Colin  M.  MacLeod  of  the 
John  Herr  Musser  Department  of  Research  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Col.  Richard  P.  Mason,  Director  of  the 
Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ;  Theodore  E.  Woodward,  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  group  will  visit  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
and  Pakistan  specifically  in  connection  with  the 
SEATO  cholera  research  project.  All  three  na- 
tions are  members  of  SEATO.  The  team  also  will 
visit  other  countries  where  cholera  and  diarrheal 
diseases  are  public  health  problems,  such  as  India 
and  Iran. 

The  SEATO  cholera  research  project  involves 
the  establishment  of  a  research  laboratory  at  an 
established  institution  in  Southeast  Asia,  to  be 
closely  linked  with  research  laboratories  and  the 
institutions  of  other  countries  as  well.  Research 
activities  would  include  epidemiological  studies 
and  bacteriological  studies  and,  since  cholera  must 
be  differentiated  from  other  diarrheal  diseases, 
studies  of  the  type,  distribution,  and  prevalence  of 
these  other  diseases.  Various  SEATO  countries 
are  participating  in  the  project. 

Provision  is  made  for  training  Asian  citizens  in 
investigative  techniques,  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  field  laboratory.  The  laboratory  will  have 
a  director  and  assistant  director  selected  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Three  laboratories  in  the  United  States,  with 
interests  in  research  in  infectious  diseases,  will 
carry  out  basic  research  studies  and  will  train 
Asian  nationals.  These  are  laboratories  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  whose  project  focuses  on 
responses  to  vaccine  and  to  the  disease  in  immu- 
nized and  nonimmunized  persons ;  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  which  is  to  make  a  fundamental 
investigation  on  the  cholera  organism,  its  growth 
forms  and  other  characteristics;  and  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Pittsburgh,  which  will  study  viral  agents 
which  may  be  associated  with,  or  involved  in, 
susceptibility  or  resistance  to  cholera. 


U.S.  Protests  Attack  on  Plane 
Over  Sea  of  Japan 

Press  release  542  dated  July  24 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  senior  member  of  the  U.N.  Command  side 
of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  in  Korea, 
Maj.  Gen.  William  S.  Biddle,  has  been  instructed 
to  protest  the  wanton  attack  on  June  16  by  two 
Communist  MIG  aircraft  against  a  U.S.  Navy 
patrol  craft  over  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  protest 
is  to  be  delivered  to  the  Korean  People's  Army 
and  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  side  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  which 
was  called  for  this  purpose  today  [July  24]. 

The  U.S.  plane  was  fired  upon  shortly  after 
noon  on  June  16  in  the  course  of  a  routine  flight 
over  the  Sea  of  Japan.  During  its  entire  flight 
the  U.S.  plane  was  well  away  from  land  and  over 
international  waters.  The  attack  occurred  at  a 
point  approximately  78  miles  east  of  Wonsan  and 
45  miles  away  from  the  nearest  land. 

The  attack  was  made  without  warning  in 
broad  daylight,  under  conditions  of  unlimited 
visibility.  In  the  course  of  this  unprovoked 
aggression  the  tail  gunner  of  the  U.S.  plane  was 
seriously  wounded,  while  the  gun  turret  and  the 
two  starboard  engines  were  put  out  of  action. 

Investigations  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  left  no  doubt  that  the  attacking 
planes  came  from  north  Korea  and  returned  to 
north  Korea  after  the  attack.  The  attack  is 
being  protested  on  the  grounds  of  being  not  only 
a  flagrant  breach  of  international  law  but  also  a 
violation  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the 
north  Korean  regime  under  the  Korean  Armistice 
Agreement  to  enforce  a  complete  cessation  of  all 
hostilities.  Since  the  Military  Armistice  Com- 
mission was  set  up  to  supervise  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  armistice,  the  protest  is  addressed  to 
the  senior  member  of  the  Korean  People's  Army 
and  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  side. 
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TEXT  OF  PROTEST 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command, 
lias  directed  that  this  communication  be  presented  to 
the  Korean  People's  Army  and  Chinese  People's 
Volunteers  side. 

Shortly  after  noon  on  16  June  1959  MIG  aircraft  from 
your  side  attacked  a  four-engine  Mercator  (P4M)  patrol 
airplane,  clearly  bearing  United  States  Navy  markings, 
at  a  point  approximately  78  miles  east  of  Wonsan,  north 
Korea,  and  45  miles  northeast  of  the  nearest  land  at  the 
position  39°16.5'  north,  129°07'  east  off  the  north  Korean 
coast.  This  position  was  firmly  established  by  a  radar 
fix  made  by  the  plane's  navigator  at  the  precise  moment 
the  first  firing  run  was  made  by  the  MIG's.  Illegal  and 
unprovoked,  the  attack  occurred  in  conditions  of  un- 
limited visibility  and  in  broad  daylight. 

In  further  detail,  the  two  MIG  type  fighter  aircraft 
bearing  red  star  markings  appeared  at  1215  p.m.,  Korean 
time  (0315  Greenwich  time)  high  astern,  without  giving 
prior  warning  of  any  kind  and  already  in  their  attacking 
runs.  The  second  MIG  passed  overhead  without  firing 
but  the  first  MIG  opened  fire  on  its  initial  pass,  hitting 
the  P4M  on  the  port  side.  Employing  standard  belliger- 
ent fighter  tactics,  the  MIG's  made  at  least  five  more 
passes,  three  of  which  were  definitely  firing  runs.  Dur-  I 
ing  the  second  firing  run,  the  P4M  tail  gunner  was  i 
seriously  wounded,  receiving  over  50  shrapnel  wounds 
in  his  right  leg,  hands,  neck  and  head;  his  gun  turret 
was  put  out  of  action.  Subsequent  hits  put  both  star- 
board engines  out  of  commission  and  damaged  several 
control  elements. 

Immediately  upon  sighting  the  attacking  MIG's,  the 
pilot  sent  out  a  distress  call  and  maneuvered  the  P4M 
down  to  an  altitude  of  fifty  feet  above  the  water.  The 
MIG's  followed  the  P4M  down  and  pressed  home  their 
belligerent  attacks  for  approximately  five  minutes.  After 
breaking  off  the  last  attack,  the  MIG's  pulled  straight  up 
to  a  high  altitude  and  returned  to  north  Korea.  Subse- 
quent investigation  revealed  that  they  were  tracked  from 
a  point  off  your  coast  to  the  interception  and  from  there 
back  to  your  coast  by  land-based  radar  of  our  side. 

The  above  facts  leave  no  doubt  that  the  attacking 
planes  came  from  north  Korea  and  that  the  intercept 
and  attempted  shootdown  were  premeditated  and 
intentional. 

During  its  entire  flight  and,  specifically,  at  the  time 
of  intercept  and  attack,  the  P4M  was  well  away  from 
land  and  was  over  international  waters.  It  should  be 
noted  that  for  a  period  of  25  minutes  immediately  prior 
to  the  attack  the  P4M  had  been  on  a  heading  which  I 
would  have  taken  it  to  a  point  on  the  Korean  coast  south 
of  the  United  Nations  truce  line.  Coincident  with  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  the  P4M  was  commencing  a  left 
turn  to  the  southeasterly  course  away  from  land.  These 
facts  and  the  routine  nature  of  the  flight  are  positive 
proof  the  attack  was  completely  unwarranted. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  side  to  the 
fact  that  patrol  and  reconnaissance  squadrons  of  the 
United   States  and  other  nations  continuously  conduct 
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flights  over  the  Sea  of  Japan  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
In  addition  to  training  flights,  regular  flights  are  made 
for  shipping  surveillance,  air  sea  rescues,  investigation 
of  unidentified  contacts,  antisubmarine  training  and  fleet 
exercises  of  all  types.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
Soviet  and  north  Korean  aircraft  based  in  this  area  also 
engage  in  similar  patrol  and  reconnaissance  operations 
and  have  been  frequently  detected  in  the  vicinity  of 
Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  These  aircraft  have, 
however,  never  been  attacked  in  any  manner. 

The  United  Nations  Command  hereby  lodges  a  grave 
protest  against  this  latest  act  of  vicious  and  criminal 
aggression  perpetrated  by  your  side.  Once  again  your 
side  has  demonstrated  by  this  act  of  unprovoked  belliger- 
ence and  attempted  murder  over  the  high  seas  your 
complete  lack  of  respect  for  your  responsibilities  under 
the  Armistice  Agreement  to  enforce  a  complete  cessation 
of  all  hostilities  and  for  the  basic  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  and  order. 

You  may  be  certain  that  the  United  Nations  Command 
will  continue  to  exercise  its  right  to  conduct  flights  over 
international  waters.  Your  side  will,  of  course,  have  to 
bear  the  full  consequences  of  the  continuing  determina- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Command  forces  to  defend 
themselves  at  all  times  against  unprovoked  barbaric 
aggression  by  your  side. 

It  is  demanded  that  your  side  take  immediate  and 
positive  measures  to  insure  that  such  unwarranted  acts 
from  your  side  are  not  repeated.  It  is  further  demanded 
that  the  persons  responsible  for  this  barbarous  and  un- 
provoked attack  on  an  aircraft  of  our  side  be  appropri- 
ately punished. 


John  Foster  Dulles'  Papers 
Given  to  Eisenhower  Library 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  21 
(press  release  533)  a  gift  by  the  late  Secretary 
jf  State  John  Foster  Dulles  of  certain  of  his  per- 
sonal papers  to  the  projected  Eisenhower  Presi- 
lential  Archival  Library  at  Abilene,  Kans. 

Mr.  Dulles  had  expressed  the  wish  that  the  ma- 
jority of  his  personal  papers,  including  those  dat- 
ing back  to  his  earliest  entry  into  public  life,  go 
x>  Princeton  University.1  However,  he  had  also 
separated  out  those  personal  papers  dated  during 
lis  tenure  of  office  as  Secretary  of  State  which  re- 
ate  directly  to  his  personal  association  with  the 
President  and  with  other  high  officials  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  and,  under  a  provi- 

1  For  an  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  the  John 
Poster  Dulles  Library  of  Diplomatic  History  at  Princeton 
Dniversity,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1,  1959,  p.  792. 


sion  of  the  Federal  Kecords  Act  which  permits 
the  deposit  of  such 'papers  in  a  Presidential  ar- 
chive under  conditions  agreed  by  the  donor  and  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  Mr.  Dulles 
gave  these  papers  to  the  Eisenhower  Library  at 
Abilene. 

The  Archivist  of  the  United  States  feels  that 
this  gift  by  Mr.  Dulles  will  be  a  tremendously  sig- 
nificant addition  to  the  collection  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Library. 


President  Signs  Mutual  Security 
Authorization  Bill 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  July  24  upon  signing  H.R.  7500, 
a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
bill  authorizes  total  appropriations  of  $3,556,- 
200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  plus  $1.1  billion 
more  to  be  advanced  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  during  fiscal  1961. 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  24 

I  have  today  [July  24]  signed  H.R.  7500,  a  bill 
amending  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  Three 
amendments  made  by  the  bill  concern  disclosure 
by  the  executive  branch  of  information,  docu- 
ments, and  materials  relating  to  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  or  certain  of  its  aspects. 

I  have  signed  this  bill  on  the  express  premise 
that  the  three  amendments  relating  to  disclosure 
are  not  intended  to  alter  and  cannot  alter  the 
recognized  constitutional  duty  and  power  of  the 
Executive  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation, documents,  and  other  materials.  Indeed, 
any  other  construction  of  these  amendments  would 
raise  grave  constitutional  questions  under  the 
historic  separation-of-powers  doctrine. 

In  this  connection  I  am  constrained  to  empha- 
size once  again  that  it  is  established  policy  of  the 
executive  branch  to  provide  the  Congress  and  the 
public  with  the  fullest  possible  information  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest.  This  policy  will 
continue  to  guide  the  executive  branch  in  carry- 
ing out  the  mutual  security  program  so  that  there 
may  be  a  full  understanding  of  the  program  and 
its  vital  importance  to  the  national  security. 
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Economic  Assistance:  Programs  and  Administration 

LETTERS  TRANSMITTING  THIRD  INTERIM    REPORT  OF  DRAPER  COMMITTEE 


Following  is  a  letter  from  President  Eisenhower 
to  Vice  President  Nixon  transmitting  a  report 
dealing  with  U.S.  programs  of  economic  assistance 
made  by  the  President's  Committee  To  Study  the 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Programs,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  the  Committee  submit- 
ting its  third  interim  report  to  the  President. 

PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  TO   MR.  NIXON1 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  23 

July  23,  1959 
Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  I  transmit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  a  report  on  "Eco- 
nomic Assistance:  Programs  and  Administra- 
tion," 2  submitted  to  me  on  July  13,  1959,  by  the 
President's  Committee  to  Study  the  United  States 
Military  Assistance  Program.  This  report  ana- 
lyzes the  objectives  of  economic  assistance,  reports 
on  the  operations  of  present  programs,  and  makes 
recommendations  for  future  programs  and  organ- 
izational arrangements. 

I  have  transmitted  copies  of  the  report  to  the 
Executive  Agencies  concerned,  so  that  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  may  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and,  where  appropriate,  taken  into  account 
during  the  formulation  of  next  year's  mutual 
security  program. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  Honorable  Eichard  M.  Nixon 
President  of  the  Senate 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 


COMMITTEE'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

July  13,  1959. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  submit  to  you  herewith  our 
third  Interim  Report,3  which  deals  with  United  States  pro- 
grams of  economic  assistance.  This  present  study,  in  con- 
junction with  our  previous  work  on  military  assistance, 
will  form  a  basis  on  which  we  can  give  you  in  our  final 
report  considered  views  on  "the  relative  emphasis  which 
should  be  given  to  military  and  economic  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  less  developed  areas  .  .  .,"  as  you  have 
asked  us  to  do. 

We  believe  that  lasting  world  peace  will  ultimately  de- 
pend to  a  large  degree  upon  more  widely  distributed 
economic  progress  and  increased  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  the  individual.  We  also  believe 
that  economic  aid,  so  administered  as  to  facilitate  achieve- 
ment of  these  objectives,  is  an  essential  and  continuing 
foreign  policy  tool  of  the  United  States. 

The  increasing  communist  threat  to  the  free  world  is  an 
indivisible  military-economic-political  menace.  Recently 
we  have  seen  a  new  aspect  of  this  threat :  the  effective  use 
by  communist  dictators  of  military  and  economic  aid  pro- 
grams as  an  aggressive  means  of  advancing  their  plans  to 
take  over  or  subvert  additional  countries. 

We  have  kept  in  mind  in  our  studies  your  reference  in 
the  Budget  Message  to  our  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  need  for  reassessing  the  "interrelationships  of  military 
and  economic  assistance"  and  "consideration  of  the  new 
Communist  techniques  in  waging  the  cold  war." 4  In 
meeting  the  multiple  threat  posed  by  the  activities  of  inter- 
national communism,  we  must  utilize  as  needed  both  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance.  These  programs  are 
neither  alternatives  nor  competitors.  Both  are  means  of 
achieving  related  aspects  of  our  total  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives, and  they  are  mutually  complementary. 

Military  assistance  helps  to  build  essential  military 
strength,  but  armed  forces  are  dependent  as  well  upon 
the  people  and  the  government  of  the  country  and  upon  a 
sound  economic  base,  including  roads,  railroads,  food,  fuel 
and  power.  Economic  assistance  can  help  to  develop  this 
base.  On  the  other  hand,  sufficient  military  strength  to 
provide  a  feeling  of  security  is  a  first  requisite  for  the 
order  and  confidence  required  in  a  country  for  economic 


1  An  identical  letter,  with  a  copy  of  the  report,  was  sent 
to  Representative  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

2  Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from  the  President's 
Committee  To  Study  the  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Program,  70S  Jackson  Place,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


3  For  text  of  the  Committee's  first  interim  report,  see 
Bulletin  of  June  1,  1959,  p.  796 ;  for  the  Committee's 
letter  transmitting  the  second  interim  report  (H.  Doc.  186, 
86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  see  ibid.,  July  13, 1959,  p.  47. 

*  Ibid.,  Feb.  9, 1959,  p.  198. 
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development      This    is    the    purpose    of    our    military 
assistance. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  substantial  expendi- 
tures made  by  our  Government  in  recent  years  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  are  justified  on  grounds  botb  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest  and  of  our  moral  responsibility  to 
ourselves  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  other  peoples  realize 
their  legitimate  aspirations. 

Our  economic  aid  programs  assist  less  developed  nations 
in  achieving  economic  progress  within  the  free  world. 
They  thereby  promote  an  international  climate  which  fa- 
cilitates the  realization  of  our  own  national  objectives  and 
those  of  the  free  world  and,  at  the  same  time,  decrease  the 
opportunities  for  communist  political  and  economic 
domination. 

But  irrespective  of  the  communist  threat,  the  economic 
development  of  these  nations  is  a  desirable  end  in  itself. 
The  United  States  cannot  prosper  in  isolation.  The 
strength  of  our  economy  and  the  survival  of  our  free 
institutions  are  dependent  upon  our  being  a  part  of  a  com- 
munity of  nations  which  Is  making  acceptable  economic 
and  political  progress. 

We  emphatically  do  not  imply  that  we  must  continue 
all  of  our  existing  economic  assistance  programs  indefi- 
nitely. Our  resources  though  great  are  not  unlimited,  and 
our  obligations  are  many.  In  deciding  the  best  use  of  our 
resources,  we  must  be  more  selective  in  choosing  those 
countries  and  projects  which  will  yield  the  greatest  results 
in  increasing  free  world  strength. 

For  this  reason,  as  in  the  case  of  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram, we  emphasize  the  need  for  continuous  critical 
review  of  economic  aid  programs.  This  review  should 
take  into  account  the  ability  of  the  other  industrialized 
aations  of  the  free  world  to  play  an  increasing  role,  and 
the  ability  of  the  less  developed  nations  themselves  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  share  of  the  resources  needed.  It  should 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  any  programs  that  do  not  con- 
tribute directly  to  our  national  interests  and  to  free  world 
progress.  "Without  such  selectivity  in  administration, 
iiese  essential  programs  will  not  endure. 

We  also  emphasize  that  the  economic  development  of 

country  is  primarily  its  own  responsibility.     Aid  from 

the  United  States  and  other  free  world  nations  can  be  of 

great  assistance,  but  it  should  not  ordinarily  be  furnished 

nd  cannot  achieve  real  results  unless  the  recipient  nation 

has  the  desire  and  determination  to  help  itself. 

In  the  early  period  after  World  War  II,  United  States 
economic  assistance  programs  were  considered  to  be 
temporary  measures  to  achieve  specific  objectives  such  as 
{the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  war-ravaged  countries. 
The  Marshall  Plan  for  European  economic  recovery  had 
a  terminal  date  and  came  to  an  end  in  less  than  four 
years  with  its  purposes  successfully  accomplished. 

Today,  however,  we  must  recognize  that  many  forms 
Df  United  States  economic  assistance  must  continue  for 
as  long  as  the  communist  threat  exists,  and  certainly 
until  greater  economic  progress  has  been  made  in  under- 
developed nations. 

The  increase  in  the  number  and  types  of  aid  programs 
and  participating  agencies  has  greatly  complicated  the 
problems  of  planning  and  administration.     Not  only  must 


various  forms  of  United  States  aid  be  applied  effectively 
in  a  particular  country,  but  our  contributions  must  be 
closely  related  to  the  efforts  of  the  country  itself.  Actions 
and  contributions  by  other  free  world  nations,  by  inter- 
national agencies,  and  by  private  enterprise  must  also 
be  taken  into  account.  Management  of  our  aid  activities 
has  become  an  extraordinarily  difficult  administrative 
undertaking. 

Our  Committee  is  aware  of  the  charges  of  waste  and 
maladministration  made  in  connection  with  our  eco- 
nomic aid  programs.  While  we  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  coordination  of  these  programs  has  improved 
in  recent  years,  there  is  no  question  but  that  some  of  these 
criticisms  are  justified.  However,  the  conclusion  we 
reach  is  that  the  programs  must  be  continued  and  better 
administered,  not  emasculated  or  abandoned. 

Our  report,  which  is  submitted  herewith,  is  in  two 
parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  substantive  aspects  of 
our  economic  assistance  programs,  and  the  second  with 
their  administration.  Our  principal  substantive  recom- 
mendations are : 

Starting  in  Fiscal  Year  1961,  funds  should  be  made 
available  for  development  lending  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  at  the  rate  of  at  least  $1  billion  a 
year.  The  amount  requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1960 
should  be  provided. 

A  continuing  authorization  and  longer  range  fund- 
ing should  be  provided  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

A  continuing  authorization  should  be  provided  for 
Technical  Assistance. 

Necessary  legislative  and  administrative  steps  should 
be  taken  to  assure  that  available  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  are  utilized  more  effectively,  extensively 
and  flexibly  than  at  present,  in  support  of  our  Mutual 
Security  Program  objectives. 

Funds  should  be  made  available  for  Defense  Support 
and  Special  Assistance  in  the  amounts  requested  for 
Fiscal  Year  1960.  The  United  States  should  continue 
this  needed  grant  assistance  in  support  of  necessary 
allied  forces  and  other  national  objectives,  subject  to 
such  reductions  and  eliminations  as  may  become  pos- 
sible by  (1)  substitution  of  development  loans  and  sur- 
plus agricultural  products  where  practicable,  and  (2) 
changes  in  military  or  economic  conditions  in  recipient 
countries.  Greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  encourage 
such  countries  to  stimulate  their  own  exports  in  order 
to  reduce  the  need  for  grant  assistance. 

Necessary  legislative  and  administrative  steps,  in- 
cluding greater  emphasis  on  the  use  of  tax  incentives 
and  guaranties  of  private  investments  overseas,  should 
be  taken  to  stimulate  increased  participation  by  private 
enterprise,  capital  and  management  in  foreign  economic 
development  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

United  States  aid  programs  should  place  greater 
emphasis  on  the  predominant  responsibility  of  the 
countries  being  aided  to  take  constructive  steps  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  Reasonable  self-help  efforts 
should  ordinarily  be  a  condition  of  United  States 
assistance. 

The  United  States  should  increase  its  emphasis  on  a 
multilateral  approach  to  development  assistance  and 
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specifically  should  support  the  proposed  International 
Development  Association. 

In  order  to  meet  more  effectively  the  problems  of 
economic  development,  the  United  States  should,  when 
requested  by  nations  to  which  it  is  furnishing  economic 
development    assistance,    assist   them    in   formulating 
programs  designed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  rapid 
population  growth,  and  should  support  research  leading 
to  better  understanding  of  this  problem. 
The  second  part  of  our  report  deals  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  economic  assistance  programs. 
Our  Committee  believes  that  the  central  weakness  in  the 
present  organization   is  that  existing  arrangements  do 
not  provide  adequate  means  for  planning,  coordinating 
and  carrying  out  the  various  forms  of  assistance  as  inte- 
grated country  programs  under  the  foreign  policy  direc- 
tion  of  the  Department  of   State.     This  weakness  has 
been  compounded  as  additional  departments  and  agencies 
have  become  active  in  the  foreign  field. 

Our  principal   recommendations  on   organization   and 
administration  are: 

A  single  agency  should  be  made  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  major  related  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams and  activities  now  scattered  among  a  number  of 
departments  and  agencies  in  Washington. 

The  Executive  Branch  should  put  into  effect  the 
policies  and  procedures  for  long  range  planning  of 
economic  assistance  set  forth  in  the  report. 

The  personnel  needs  of  the  long  range  program  of 
the  proposed  agency  should  be  met  by  appointing  an 
outstanding  individual,  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  head  the  agency;  by  providing  the  agency 
with  its  own  personnel  system,  including  a  career  serv- 
ice tailored  to  its  needs ;  and  by  the  other  steps  set  forth 
in  the  report. 

There  should  be  more  effective  decentralization  of 
responsibilities  for  economic  assistance  plans  and  pro- 
grams to  the  Ambassadors  and  the  Economic  Mission 
Chiefs,  with  improved  policy  direction  and  other  sup- 
porting arrangements  to  make  such  decentralization 
effective. 

The  functioning  of  the  foreign  policy  direction  and 
coordination  of  economic  assistance  programs  by  the 
Department  of  State  should  be  strengthened,  while 
clear  responsibility  for  operations  should  be  given  to 
the  single  agency. 

The  operating  agency  might  be  placed  as  a  semi-auton- 
omous unit  within  the  Department  of  State,  or  it  could 
be  located  outside  the  Department.  For  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  the  report,  the  Committee  definitely  favors  the 
latter  course. 

Paralleling  our  conclusions  concerning  military  assist- 
ance, we  believe  that  an  effective  working  relationship 
between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  operating 
agency,  wherever  it  is  located,  will  require  restraint  by 
the  Department  against  becoming  involved  in  the  de- 
tails of  operations,  a  willing  acceptance  by  the  proposed 
operating  agency  of  competent  and  timely  foreign  policy 
direction.  It  will  also  require  the  development  in  the 
Department  of  a  thoroughgoing  capacity  to  provide  this 
direction,  and  the  establishment  of  a  workable  system 
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through  which  proper  execution  of  plana  and  adequate 
opportunity  to  effect  necessary  changes  In  program*  are 
assured.  The  central  role  in  such  a  system  of  meaning- 
ful and  effective  foreign  policy  direction,  utilized  on 
behalf  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  must 
be  that  of  the  Department  of  State. 

In  our  judgment,  adoption  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  accompanying  report,  the  more  impor- 
tant of  which  are  summarized  above,  should  increase 
substantially  the  effectiveness  of  the  economic  assistance 
programs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dillon  Andeeson 
Joseph  M.  Dodge 
Alfred  M.  Gbttentheb 
Ma  ex  Leva 
John  J.  McClot 
Geoege  McGhee 
Joseph  T.  McNabnet 
Abthub  W.  Radford 
James  E.  Webb 
William  H.  Deapee,  Jr. 

Chairman 

The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


Spain  To  Get  International  Credits 
To  Aid  Stabilization  Program 

Press  release  530  dated  July  20 

International  credits  amounting  to  $375  million 
to  assist  the  Government  of  Spain  in  carrying 
through  its  financial  and  economic  stabilization 
program  were  announced  on  July  20  at  the  con- 
clusion of  negotiations  between  the  Spanish 
Government  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  the  U.S.  Government,  and  private 
banks  in  the  United  States. 

The  discussions  in  the  United  States  were  com- 
pleted with  the  visit  to  Washington  of  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Alberto  Ullastres,  and 
other  Spanish  officials,  who  held  talks  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  also  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Eobert  B.  Anderson; 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Douglas  Dillon; 
the  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  Samuel  Waugh;  the  Director  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
James  W.  Eiddleberger ;  and  the  Acting  Manag- 
ing Director  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
Robert  B.  Menapace. 
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The  U.S.  Government  has  expressed  its  support 
for  the  Spanish  program,  which  is  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  continued  expansion  of  the  Span- 
ish economy  in  conditions  of  stability.  The 
program  involves  both  internal  and  external 
measures  intended  to  contribute  to  financial  sta- 
bility within  Spain,  as  well  as  to  equilibrium  in 
the  Spanish  external  accounts  together  with  a 
high  level  of  foreign  trade.  In  addition  to  in- 
ternal fiscal  and  monetary  measures  the  new  steps 
include  an  important  advance  in  trade  liberaliza- 
tion on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  unification  of 
exchange  rates,  and  establishment  of  a  par  value 
for  the  peseta.  The  new  Spanish  program  is 
described  in  detail  in  a  statement  issued  on  July 
20  by  the  Spanish  Government. 

The  U.S.  Government  also  warmly  welcomes 
the  accession  by  Spain  to  full  membership  in  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, announced  on  July  20  at  Paris.  The  United 
States  is  confident  that  Spanish  membership  in 
the  OEEC  will  be  of  great  value  in  promoting 
closer  economic  relations  between  Spain  and  the 
other  17  European  member  countries. 

In  view  of  the  program  adopted  by  Spain,  the 
OEEC  has  agreed  to  extend  to  Spain  credits 
Equivalent  to  $100  million  out  of  the  resources  of 
ihe  European  Fund ;  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  has  agreed  to  make  available  to  Spain  the 
equivalent  of  $75  million ;  and  financial  facilities 
will  be  provided  from  the  U.S.  sources  amounting 
:o  about  $200  million. 

The  financial  facilities  to  be  provided  to  Spain 
:rom  U.S.  sources  will  consist  of  the  following : 

Jnited  States  Government 

defense  support  assistance  during  fiscal 
year  1960,  subject  to  congressional 
appropriations $40,  000,  000 

issistance  to  be  extended  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  loans  on  industrial  proj- 
ects already  under  study 30,  000,  000 

Sale  to  Spain,  for  payment  in  pesetas,  of 
agricultural  products  to  be  agreed  upon, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  480,  estimated  at 
an  export   value   of 60,  000,  000 

130,  000,  000 
*rivate  bank  credits  totaling  about 70,  000,  000 

Total $200,  000,  000 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  prepared  to  con- 
ider  other  project  applications  from  Spain  after 
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the  $30  million  in  credits  described  above  is  uti- 
lized. In  addition,  further  projects  are  presently 
under  consideration  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  also  agreed  to  the  use 
of  7.4  billion  pesetas  (equivalent  to  $123.3  million 
at  the  new  par  value) ,  drawn  from  the  local  cur- 
rency proceeds  of  U.S.  programs  for  Spain,  to 
assist  in  financing  the  Spanish  investment  budget 
for  1959.  This  is  intended  as  a  further  contribu- 
tion to  the  Spanish  stabilization  program. 

Development  Loans 

Korea 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  on  July  14 
announced  basic  approval  and  commitment  of 
funds  for  a  $5.6  million  loan  to  the  Oriental  Chem- 
ical Industries  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  private  Korean  firm,  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  soda-ash  plant  and 
related  plants  at  Samchok.  For  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  515  dated  July  14. 

Lebanon 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  on  July  16  an- 
nounced basic  approval  and  commitment  of  funds 
for  a  $500,000  loan  to  the  Societe  d'Electricite 
d'El-Bared,  S.A.L.,  a  privately  owned  electric 
utility  company  in  Lebanon,  to  help  reconstruct  a 
power  plant  on  the  El-Bared  Kiver.  For  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  522  dated 
July  16. 

Thailand 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  announced  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
July  17  under  which  the  DLF  will  lend  $750,000  to 
the  Livestock  Trading  Corporation,  Ltd.,  a  pri- 
vately owned  firm  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  to  estab- 
lish a  modern,  sanitary  slaughtering  and  meat- 
processing  plant  at  Bangkok.  For  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  525  (corrected) 
dated  July  17. 

Yugoslavia 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  on  July  15  an- 
nounced basic  approval  and  commitment  of  funds 
for  a  $15  million  loan  to  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  to  assist  in  constructing  the  initial 
stage  of  a  hydroelectric  project  on  the  Trebisnjica 
River  near  Dubrovnik.  For  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  520  dated  July  15. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department's  Views  on  Administration  of  Public  Law  480 


Statement  by  Thomas  C.  Mann 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 1 


Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  State  on  general 
aspects  of  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480 
[Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act].  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  al- 
ready testified  at  some  length,  and  I  assume  that 
the  committee  wishes  me  to  direct  my  remarks 
primarily  to  the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  the 
program. 

I. 

I  wish  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  the  exist- 
ence of  agricultural  surpluses  in  our  country  pro- 
vides us  with  an  opportunity,  especially  in  the  less 
developed  parts  of  the  world,  to  use  them  to  im- 
prove standards  of  health  and  nutrition,  to  pro- 
mote a  more  rapid  rate  of  economic  growth 
through  development  loans  and  grants  from  sales 
proceeds,  to  increase  commercial  marketings  by 
expansion  of  food  consumption,  and  to  help  na- 
tions cope  with  the  difficult  task  of  providing  food 
for  rapidly  expanding  populations. 

The  Department  of  State  is  therefore  interested 
in  finding  ways  to  utilize  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses in  the  most  effective  way  possible  in  the 
service  of  humanity  and  freedom. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress.  In  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended  we  have  negotiated  agree- 
ments with  23  governments  for  the  sale  under 
title  I  of  agricultural  products  having  a  CCC 
[Commodity  Credit  Corporation]  cost  of  approxi- 


mately $1,150,000,000.  In  addition,  we  are  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  negotiating  8  additional 
agreements  involving  commodities  having  a  CCC 
cost  of  about  $528,000,000  which,  added  to  the 
previous  figure,  makes  a  total  of  about  $1,678,- 
000,000.  This  is  a  record  which,  considering  the 
difficulties  involved,  we  may  regard  with  some 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

II. 

In  the  search  for  ways  to  make  a  fuller  and 
more  effective  use  of  our  food  surpluses,  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  arranging  last  May 
an  International  Food  for  Peace  Conference  of 
the  major  wheat-exporting  countries.2  And  in 
June  a  Food  for  Peace  Wheat  Utilization  Com- 
mittee was  set  up  to  consider  specific  program 
problems.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall, 
as  a  result  of  these  meetings,  have  better  inter- 
national understanding  and  better  coordination 
in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  President's 
food-for-peace  program. 

Also  there  have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 
amendments  to  P.L.  480  designed,  among  other 
things,  to: 

1)  increase  the  authorization  under  title  I  by 
$1.5  billion,  and  under  title  II  by  $300  million, 
both  for  the  calendar  year  1960 ; 

2)  permit  under  title  I  the  grant  of  foods  for 
the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves  and 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
July  16  (press  release  510). 
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3  For  text  of  a  joint  communique,  see  Bulletin  of  June 
1, 1959,  p.  793. 
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:or  certain  development  projects  in  less  developed 
countries ; 

3)  authorize  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  ac- 
juired  for  nonfood  emergency  relief; 

4)  authorize  under  title  II  the  use  of  com- 
nodity  grants  and  proceeds  derived  therefrom 
for  economic  development  purposes  not  practical 
ix>  administer  under  title  I; 

5)  authorize  the  payment  of  general  average 
jlaims  for  title  II  commodities  involved  in  loss 
>r  damage  actions  against  cargo  shipments. 

In  addition,  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
jontained  in  the  report  of  John  Davis,3  the  Beren- 
ion-Bristol-Straus  report,4  and  the  Boeschenstein 
-eport,5  steps  have  been  taken  to  liberalize  loan 
:erms  and  permit  a  more  expeditious  use  of  cur- 
rencies for  economic  development.  For  instance, 
;he  National  Advisory  Council  has  approved  a 
)rovision  to  eliminate  the  maintenance-of-value 
provisions  in  loans  of  local  currency.  The  main- 
enance-of-value  requirement  has  impeded  nego- 
iations  with  foreign  governments  simply  because 
i  borrower  is  unwilling  to  assume  a  long-term  risk 
>f  devaluation  when  he  can  borrow  from  internal 
iources  free  of  this  risk.  Also,  we  have  adopted 
he  practice  of  reaching  mutual  understanding 
>n  the  principal  features  of  the  loan  agreement 
Lt  the  time  the  sales  agreement  is  negotiated. 
Lgain,  our  missions  in  the  field  have  been  given 
/uthority,  subject  to  general  guidelines,  to  con- 
lude  agreements  for  the  use  of  local  currency 
n  specific  projects  and  programs.  Another 
hange  has  been  to  use  a  larger  part  of  the  local- 
urrency  proceeds  for  grants  to  assist  in  financing 
ion-self -liquidating  projects,  with  the  aim  of  in- 
reasing  the  attractiveness  of  the  program,  avoid- 
ng  the  excessive  accumulation  of  local  curren- 
ies,  and  promoting  a  more  rapid  economic 
;rowth  of  the  country  concerned. 

These  administrative  changes  will  eliminate  or 
diminish  some  of  our  negotiating  difficulties  and, 


*  Policy  Considerations  Pertaining  to  Public  Law  480, 
vailable  upon  request  from  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

1  Accumulation  and  Administration  of  Local  Curren- 
ies,  available  upon  request  from  the  Department  of 
tare,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

6  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  World  Economic 
Yactices,  available  upon  request  from  the  Business  Ad- 
isory  Council,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington 
5,  D.C. 


with  the  proposed  legislative  changes  already  re- 
ferred to,  will  make  the  surplus  disposal  program 
more  flexible  and  efficient. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  considerations 
which  we  believe  deserve  the  particular  attention 
of  this  committee  and  of  the  Congress. 

III. 

First,  there  is  a  limit  on  the  quantity  of  our  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  which  can  be  dis- 
posed of  under  Public  Law  480  without  injury  to 
our  economy,  the  economies  of  our  friends  and 
allies  who  export  the  same  commodities,  and  the 
economies  of  the  recipient  countries  themselves. 

Countries  with  convertibility  and  balance-of- 
payments  problems  find  it  advantageous  to  pur- 
chase food  with  local  currency,  especially  since  a 
substantial  part  of  the  currency  is  returned  to  the 
country  in  long-term,  low-interest  loans  for  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  they  sometimes  seek  title  I  commodities  not 
only  to  obtain  agricultural  products  which  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  pay  for  in  convertible 
currencies  but  as  a  substitute  for  commercial  trans- 
actions for  which  they  can  allocate  foreign  ex- 
change. If  we  were  to  permit  this,  our  own  com- 
mercial sales  would  inevitably  decline,  as  would 
those  of  our  friends  and  allies.  This  is  why  we 
strive  to  avoid  displacing  normal  marketings. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  excessive  disposals 
of  agricultural  surpluses  are  harmful  only  to  those 
economies  whose  commercial  exports  are  displaced. 
But  the  disposal  of  excessive  quantities  can  be 
harmful  to  the  recipient  country  itself. 

For  one  thing,  it  can  discourage  domestic  agri- 
cultural development  by  reducing  producer  incen- 
tives. The  Argentine  nation  is  today  paying  the 
price  of  austerity  largely  because  its  agricultural 
production,  on  which  its  economy  rested,  sharply 
declined  because  of  previous  price  policies  which 
removed  the  producers'  incentive  to  raise  livestock 
and  grains.  The  reduction  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction, in  turn,  contributed  directly  to  balance- 
of -payments  difficulties,  which  we  have  been  help- 
ing to  alleviate,  and  to  inflation  and  rising  costs  of 
living,  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  remedy  quickly 
and  painlessly. 

Countries  which  are  striving  for  rapid  economic 
growth  need  all  of  the  exchange  they  can  get  for 
the  purchase  of  capital  imports.  Our  disposal 
program  contributes  to  their  ability  to  buy  these 
needed  imports.    But  this  advantage  can  be  offset 
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if  their  agriculture  declines  and  a  situation  of 
dependence  on  foreign  food  is  created  which  they 
cannot  hope  to  pay  for  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
This  could  in  time  result  in  a  serious  problem  for 
them  as  well  as  for  us  and  for  the  free  world. 

When  a  Department  of  State  officer  was  discuss- 
ing this  general  problem  the  other  day  before  an- 
other committee,6  he  correctly  pointed  out  the 
recipient  countries  themselves  may  find  that  other 
parts  of  our  program  displace  their  exports  and 
reduce  their  export  earnings.    He  said : 

A  good  example  of  this  type  of  problem  was  brought 
out  by  a  statement  made  by  the  delegate  from  Pakistan 
to  the  GATT  meeting  in  November  1958.  He  said  that 
his  country  had  greatly  benefited  from  the  United  States 
surpluses  and  he  thanked  the  United  States  Government. 
But  he  pointed  out  that  the  disposal  by  the  United  States 
of  cotton  surpluses  had  resulted  in  lower  foreign  exchange 
earnings  from  Pakistan's  cotton  exports,  and  he  went  on 
to  express  his  fear  that  the  situation  was  getting  worse, 
observing  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958,  as  compared 
with  the  first  quarter  of  1957,  Pakistan's  foreign  exchange 
earnings  from  cotton  had  dropped  nearly  50  percent. 

...  It  certainly  would  not  make  sense  to  the  American 
taxpayer  for  us  to  tear  down  with  one  hand  what  we 
are  trying  to  build  with  the  other.  This  point  was  made 
recently  by  a  representative  of  a  country  which  has  re- 
ceived substantial  dollar  aid  from  the  United  States.  He 
said  that  his  Government  greatly  appreciated  this  assist- 
ance but  could  not  understand  why  the  United  States 
was,  at  the  same  time,  displacing  his  country's  normal 
marketings  by  sales  of  P.L.  480  tobacco. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  to  mark  the  precise  line 
where  our  agricultural  disposal  program  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Consumption  varies 
from  year  to  year,  especially  in  a  commodity  like 
cotton,  where  so  much  depends  on  whether  the 
textile  industry  is  in  a  recession  or  a  boom  period. 
Disasters  due  to  natural  causes  may  temporarily 
reduce  crops,  and  conversely  a  good  crop  year  can 
create  a  burdensome  surplus  disruptive  of  market 
stability.  The  ability  of  importing  countries  to 
pay  for  their  food  imports  is  another  variable. 

Psychological  attitudes  also  vary  and  determine, 
for  example,  whether  buyers  accumulate  stocks  or 
cease  buying  in  the  hope  that  lower  prices  will 
prevail  later.  At  times,  market  stability  and  the 
attitudes  of  other  exporting  nations  are  governed 
not  so  much  by  what  we  actually  do  in  administer- 
ing our  disposal  program  but  what  they  fear  we 


8  For  a  statement  by  W.  T.  M.  Beale  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  July  7,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  489  dated  July  7. 


might  do.  Because  we  are  such  a  large  producer 
of  agricultural  products  and  because  our  stocks 
are  so  large,  we  have,  in  the  eyes  of  the  entire  free 
world,  an  obligation  to  act  in  a  responsible  way. 
We  have  developed  a  procedure  for  dealing  with 
this  problem  which  works  remarkably  well  con- 
sidering all  the  variable  and  sometimes  complex 
factors  involved  in  each  and  every  transaction. 
This  procedure  was  recently  explained  in  these 
words : 6 

After  a  request  for  P.L.  480  commodities  is  received — 
let  us  take  a  hypothetical  example  of  country  A,  which 
has  asked  for  900,000  tons  of  wheat — we  analyze  the 
historical  trade  patterns  for  a  past  representative  period. 
We  evaluate  the  information  concerning  such  factors  as 
existing  stocks,  domestic  production,  estimated  consump- 
tion, foreign  exchange  resources,  and  total  import  re- 
quirements. On  the  basis  of  the  results  we  can  determine 
approximately  how  much  wheat  we  can  put  into  country 
A  without  impairing  normal  commercial  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  other  suppliers.  Let  us  assume,  for 
instance,  that  600,000  tons  turns  out  to  be  a  reasonable 
amount  to  offer  under  title  I.  We  then  consult  the  other 
suppliers  and  explain  what  we  have  in  mind.  We  point 
out  that  available  data  show  that  country  A  should  be 
required  to  import  300,000  tons  of  wheat  on  a  regular 
commercial  competitive  basis,  that  we  believe  this  leaves 
room  for  them  as  well  as  ourselves  to  maintain  our  re- 
spective normal  commercial  exports  to  country  A,  and  that 
we  would  like  to  have  their  views.  If  we  have  done  our 
job  well  and  our  estimates  are  reasonable  and  realistic, 
the  other  suppliers  will  agree  with  us  and  express  their 
sincere  appreciation  for  taking  their  interests  into  account. 

IV. 

The  considerations  which  argue  against  the  dis- 
placement of  commercial  sales  by  title  I  transac- 
tions apply  with  particular  force  to  barter.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  why  we  do  not,  in  general, 
consider  barter  to  be  a  very  desirable  way  of  dis- 
posing of  large  amounts  of  agricultural  surplus: 

First,  we  believe  that  all  of  our  surplus  which 
the  world  can  consume,  without  disrupting  normal 
trade  channels,  could  be  disposed  of  by  commercial 
sales  supplemented  by  the  sale  and  grant  tech- 
niques authorized  in  P.L.  480. 

Second,  often  materials  acquired  in  barter  trans- 
actions cannot  otherwise  find  a  market  in  the 
United  States  either  because  of  our  import  quotas, 
or  because  of  restrictions  imposed  by  international 
agreements,  or  because  of  a  lack  of  demand  here. 
The  foreign  seller  therefore  sometimes  finds  it 
convenient  to  make  materials  available  for  stock- 
piling at  a  reduced  price.    This  makes  it  possible 
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for  the  United  States  entity  to  offer  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  at  a  reduced  price;  and  this, 
in  turn,  tends  to  lower  world  market  prices. 

Third,  because  a  large  proportion  of  our  barter 
transactions  has  involved  moving  our  surplus 
igricultural  commodities  to  economically  devel- 
oped nations  capable  of  paying  dollars  for  their 
mport  requirements,  our  barter  transactions  are 
especially  damaging  to  normal  commercial  trade, 
[n  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  the  private 
;haracter  of  the  transactions  and  the  lag  in  the 
ivailability  of  trade  statistics  make  it  especially 
lifficult  to  prevent  these  barter  transactions  from 
lisplacing  normal  sales. 

Fourth,  we  believe  there  is  questionable  value 
n  the  accumulation  of  additional  amounts  of 
:ommercially  available  materials  for  stockpile 
mrposes  when  we  already  have  quantities  of  the 
aaterials  in  excess  of  our  military  requirements 
md  when  there  is  no  foreseeable  prospect  of  being 
-ble  to  dispose  of  them  in  world  markets  without 
lisruptive  consequences.  Large  accumulations 
an  constitute  a  burdensome  surplus  working  for 
,  lack  of  confidence  in  market  stability. 

Fifth,  the  displacement  of  dollar  sales  by  barter 
ransactions  is  of  particular  importance  to  us  at 
his  time.  In  1958  the  United  States  suffered  a 
>alance-of -payments  deficit  of  about  $3.4  billion, 
'he  seasonably  adjusted  figure  for  the  first  quarter 
f  1959  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  $3.7  billion.  Each 
ollar  earned  from  commercial  exports  of  agri- 
ultural  surplus  tends  to  reduce  the  degree  of 
elicit. 

In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  barter  contracts 
3  exchange  agricultural  products  totaling  $156 
lillion  in  export  market  value  were  entered  into 
nder  the  barter  program.  The  national  interest 
rould,  in  our  opinion,  be  best  served  by  maintain- 
ig  and  strengthening  the  provisions  in  barter 
igislation  regarding  the  undue  disruption  of 
'orld  prices  and  replacement  of  commercial  sales. 
Ve  would  consider  it  especially  undesirable  to 
jquire  the  barter  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  materials 
respective  of  world  market  conditions. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  the 
sginning.  P.L.  480  has,  on  balance,  made  a 
mstructive  contribution  to  our  foreign  policy 
5  well  as  our  national  objectives.  It  can  continue 
»  do  so  if  we  continue  to  administer  it  in  such  a 
ay  as  to  serve  our  broad  interests  and  those  of 
le  free  world. 


Department  of  State  Supports 
Refugee  Legislation 

Statement  by  John  W.  Hemes,  Jr.1 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee: 
It  is  always  a  particularly  pleasant  task  to  appear 
before  this  committee,  all  the  members  of  which 
have  always  taken  so  close  and  personal  an  in- 
terest in  the  matters  with  which  we  in  the  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  deal.  This 
morning  I  am  here  to  present  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  the  proposed  legislation  con- 
tained in  H.J.  Ees.  397,  "To  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  resettlement  of  certain 
refugees." 

I  would  like  to  start  off  by  saying  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  believes  that  the  enactment  of 
some  refugee  legislation  during  this  session  of 
Congress  is  tremendously  important.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  particularly  pleased  that  this  com- 
mittee seems  equally  interested  in  considering  the 
legislation  now  before  it. 

We  believe  that  H.J.  Res.  397  is  a  good  bill  that 
would  go  far  to  meet  the  requirement  for  refugee 
legislation  at  this  time.  We  do  have,  however, 
certain  suggestions  which  we  think  would  make  it 
an  even  better  bill.  I  would  like  to  discuss  these 
suggestions  with  you  and  to  explain  our  reasons 
for  advancing  them. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  con- 
tinuing conviction  of  the  Department  of  State 
that  it  is  both  consistent  with  and  essential  to  our 
foreign  policy  that  the  United  States  continue  to 
play  a  constructive  and  leading  role  in  the  matter 
of  achieving  solutions  to  refugee  problems 
throughout  the  world.  I  know  the  committee  is 
fully  familiar  with  all  the  reasons  why  this  is 
important — political  reasons,  economic  reasons, 
humanitarian,  indeed  reasons  in  almost  all  fields 
which  are  vital  to  us  today. 

This  year  we  have  a  particular  desire  to  main- 
tain the  leading  role  we  have  so  effectively  held  in 
the  past.  Just  2  weeks  ago,  the  World  Eefugee 
Year  officially  began.2  This  international  Year  is 
the  result  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  United 


1  Made  before  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  July  15 
(press  release  517).  Mr.  Hanes  is  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1959,  p.  872. 
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Nations  last  December,3  a  resolution  eosponsored 
and  strongly  supported  by  the  United  States 
(and,  incidentally,  which  was  opposed  in  the 
United  Nations  only  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites).  The  purpose  of  this  international 
Year  is  not  anything  so  unrealistic  as  trying  to 
solve  the  world's  refugee  problem  in  1  year.  Any 
such  attempt  would  be  futile  both  in  terms  of  re- 
sources available  and  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  many  of  which  are  political  and 
cannot  be  solved  merely  by  spending  money  or  by 
migration.  Worse  than  this,  however,  any  such 
attempt  would  be  dangerously  misleading  for  it 
would  foster  the  illusion  that  the  refugee  problem 
is  a  static  problem  which  can  be  solved  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  months  by  a  measurable  amount  of 
effort.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  refugees  pose 
an  ever-changing  problem  which  is  never  predic- 
table from  one  year  to  the  next  and  which  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  political 
and  economic  conditions  exist  in  the  world  which 
create  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  World  Refugee  Year  is  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  nations  and  the  people 
of  the  world  on  the  true  nature  of  this  refugee 
problem.  We  particularly  hope  that  it  will  create 
an  interest  in  countries  and  among  groups  of 
people  which  have  not  previously  known  about  or 
been  interested  in  the  problems  of  refugees.  We 
hope  that  the  Year  will  indeed  result  in  some  addi- 
tional contributions  to  the  solutions  of  refugee 
problems  from  countries  or  from  people  who  have 
not  previously  helped  or  have  not  helped  as  much 
as  they  could.  These  contributions  may  be  in 
terms  of  money  or  they  may  be  in  other  equally 
useful  ways,  such  as  the  acceptance  by  countries 
of  additional  refugees  for  resettlement,  or  perhaps 
the  admission  of  additional  categories  of  refugees, 
such  as  the  very  old  or  the  crippled  or  the  ill. 

This  resolution  which  you  are  considering  today 
could  be  instrumental  in  maintaining  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  this  latter  way  of  helping  and  in  pointing 
the  way  to  other  countries.  It  provides  for  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  of  an  unspecified 
number  of  refugees,  under  the  terms  of  section 
212(d)(5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  under  parole  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Department  has  supported  an  administration 
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bill  which  is  substantially  similar.    There  are, 
however,  two  important  differences. 

The  administration  bill  sets  10,000  as  the  num- 
ber of  nonquota  refugees  to  be  admitted  annually 
except  in  case  of  an  emergency  situation.  The 
Department  believes  this  fixed  figure  for  admis- 
sions is  preferable  to  the  provision  for  an  unspeci- 
fied number. 

In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  under  existing 
and  predictable  conditions  this  number  constitutes 
a  fair  and  reasonable  contribution  to  the  present 
problem.  There  are  now  roughly  40,000  refugees 
in  Western  Europe  for  whom  resettlement  is  the 
most  desirable  solution ;  and  there  are  a  few  groups 
among  the  refugees  in  the  Near  and  Far  East  for 
whom,  on  a  highly  selective  basis,  resettlement  in 
other  countries  including  the  United  States  is 
feasible. 
A  fixed  ceiling  also  has  other  advantages. 
A  majority  of  refugees  who  desire  resettlement 
want  to  come  to  the  United  States.  Clearly  this 
is  not  a  solution.  And  yet,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
belief  among  refugee  groups  that  there  is  no  ceil- 
ing to  immigration  here  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  come  to  the  United  States,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  them  to  resettle  in  other  countries. 
We  believe  that  the  existence  of  a  realistic  annual 
ceiling  would  help  alleviate  this  problem. 

Having  an  annual  target  figure  also  has  admin- 
istrative merit.  It  provides  greater  opportunity 
to  assure  uniform  standards  in  selecting  the  ap- 
plicants and  to  develop  a  sounder  organization  to 
handle  the  processing  of  the  work. 

Finally,  a  fixed  number  permits  more  effective 
relations  between  the  Department  and  the  public 
groups  in  this  country  interested  in  refugees.  The 
degree  to  which  a  reasonable  balance  of  admissions 
can  be  maintained  between  certain  ethnic  and  na- 
tionality groups  as  well  as  on  a  geographic  basis  is 
materially  lessened  if  no  fixed  limitations  exist. 

The  Department  is  also  concerned   with  the 
restricted  definition  of  refugees  eligible  for  ad-  1 
mission  which  actually  limits  eligibility  to  those  j 
who  fall  under  the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.    In  the  opinion  j 
of  the  Department  this  restriction  would  discrimi- 
nate against  certain  classes  of  refugees,  princi- 
pally in  the  Middle  East  and  Far  East,  who  do  not 
fall  under  this  mandate. 

The  Department  believes,  on  grounds  of  foreign 
relations,  of  equity,  and  of  benefit  to  the  United  j 
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■States,  that  recognition  should  be  given  the  need 
'or  admitting  a  suitable  number  of  the  refugees 
>resently  located  in  both  these  areas.  The  com- 
Kiiatively  small  number  of  such  persons  admitted 
inder  P.L.  85-316  represent  some  of  the  most 
leedy  and  persecuted  cases.  Equally  important, 
hey  represent  an  extremely  high  level  of  needed 
>rofessional  and  skilled  backgrounds.  They  have 
,lso  included  many  persons  possessing  the  highest 
evel  of  education  of  all  refugees  applying  for 
.dmission. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  these  ex- 
)lanations,  the  Department  would  recommend  the 
"ollowing  amendments  in  H.  J.  Res.  397:  1)  that 
I  maximum  of  10,000  refugees  be  admitted  an- 
tiually  with  additional  provisions  to  provide  for 
[imergency  situations;  and  2)  amendment  of  the 
lefinition  of  a  refugee  to  include  "any  alien  (A) 
vho  because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution 
»n  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion 
|ias  fled  or  shall  flee  from  any  Communist,  Com- 
inunist-dominated,  or  Communist-occupied  area, 
b  from  any  country  within  the  general  area  of  the 
■fiddle  East,  and  who  cannot  return  to  such  area 
h-  country  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
•pinion,  or  (B)  who  is  out  of  his  usual  place  of 
:bode  because  of  a  natural  calamity,  military  oper- 
ations, or  political  upheaval,  and  who  is  unable  or 
nwilling  to  return  to  his  usual  place  of  abode,  and 
C)  who  is  in  a  country  or  area  which  is  neither 
Communist  nor  Communist-dominated,  and  (D) 
•ho  has  not  been  firmly  resettled  and  is  in  urgent 
eed  of  assistance  for  the  essentials  of  life." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  these  ideas  and  this 
3gislation  will  receive  favorable  consideration. 
Several  thousand  applications  are  presently  on 
and  which  would  be  processed  immediately  subse- 
uent  to  enactment  of  new  legislation. 


acts  on  Mutual  Security  Program 
n  Viet-Nam  To  Be  Given  Congress 

re8s  release  540  dated  July  23 

The  Department  of  State,  including  the  Interna- 
onal  Cooperation  Administration,  has  welcomed 
le  decision  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
littee  to  schedule  hearings  in  regard  to  the  opera- 
on  of  the  mutual  security  program  in  Viet-Nam. 
n  order  to  enable  the  committee  to  obtain  a  full 


and  accurate  picture  of  the  program,  the  Depart- 
ment on  July  22  asked  the  American  Ambassador 
to  Viet-Nam,  Elbridge  Durbrow,  and  the  director 
of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mission  at  Saigon,  Arthur 
Z.  Gardiner,  to  return  to  Washington. 

Ambassador  Durbrow  and  Mr.  Gardiner  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  from  Saigon  in  time  for  hearings 
scheduled  for  July  30.  Before  returning  to  Saigon 
they  will  also  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Far  East  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  has  also  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain 
full  information  in  regard  to  the  mutual  security 
program  in  Viet-Nam. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Agreements  for  Cooperation  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses. Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  the  exchange  of  military  information 
and  material  with  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Can- 
ada, the  Netherlands,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  June  11,  12,  17,  July  1  and  2, 
1959.     183  pp. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank.  Hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  S.  1928,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  June  23, 
1959.     59  pp. 

Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  1960.  Conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  7343.  H.  Rept.  620.  June 
30,  1959.    7  pp. 

Authorizing  Service  by  Canadian  Vessels  for  Certain 
Alaska  Ports.  Report  to  accompany  S.  175.  H.  Rept. 
629.     July  1,  1959.     4  pp. 

Captive  Nations  Week.  Report  to  accompany  S.  J.  Res. 
111.     S.  Rept.  467.     July  2,  1959.     2  pp. 

Amending  the  Act  of  May  26,  1949,  as  Amended,  To 
Strengthen  and  Improve  the  Organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1877.  H. 
Rept.  634.     July  7,  1959.     4  pp. 

Suspension  on  Duties  on  Metal  Scrap.  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  6054.     S.  Rept.  482.     July  8,  1959.     5  pp. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  1928.     S.  Rept.  487.     July  8,  1959.     7  pp. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation  With 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Proposed 
Agreements  for  Cooperation  With  the  Republic  of 
France,  Canada,  Turkey,  the  Netherlands,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  Greece  on  the  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes.  Report  pur- 
suant to  proposed  agreements  for  cooperation  on  the 
uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes.  S. 
Rept.  513,  July  14,  1959,  and  H.  Rept.  672,  July  15, 
1959.     57  pp.  each. 

International  Wheat  Agreement,  1959.  Report  to  accom- 
pany Ex.  E,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Ex.  Rept.  5.  July 
14, 1959.     12  pp. 

Extension  of  Public  Law  480.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
1748.     S.  Rept.  522.     July  15,  1959.     9  pp. 
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II 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Provisional  Agenda  of  the  Fourteenth  Regular  Session 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  ' 


U.N.  doc.  A/4150  dated  July  17 

1.  Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation of  Lebanon. 

2.  Minute  of  silent  prayer  or  meditation. 

3.  Credentials  of  representatives  to  the  fourteenth  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly : 

( a )  Appointment  of  the  Credentials  Committee ; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 

4.  Election  of  the  President. 

5.  Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and  election  of 
officers. 

6.  Election  of  Vice-Presidents. 

7.  Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  under  Article 
12,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter. 

8.  Adoption  of  the  agenda. 

9.  Opening  of  the  general  debate. 

10.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of  the 
Organization. 

11.  Report  of  the  Security  Council. 

12.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

13.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

14.  Report  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

15.  Election  of  three  non-permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

16.  Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

17.  Election  of  two  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.2 

18.  Election  of  a  member  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Judge  Jos6  Gustavo  Guerrero  [letter  dated  26  Novem- 
ber 1958  from  the  President  of  the  Security  Council 
to  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  (A/4011)]. 

19.  Question  of  amending  the  United  Nations  Charter,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Article 
108  of  the  Charter,  to  increase  the  number  of  non- 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
number  of  votes  required  for  decisions  of  the  Council 
[resolution  1299  (XIII)  of  10  December  1958] . 


1  To  convene  at  Headquarters,  New  York,  on  Sept.  15, 
1959. 

2  Procedure  to  be  devised  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
provision!  of  Article  86  of  the  Charter  as  France  and  Italy 
will  eeaHe  to  bo  Administering  Authorities  in  1960,  the 
former  on  27  April  and  the  latter  on  2  December  1960. 
[Footnote  in  original.] 
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20.  Question  of  amending  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Article 
108  of  the  Charter,  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  [resolutions  1299  (XIII) 
and  1300  (XIII)  of  10  December  1958]. 

21.  Question  of  amending  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
laid  down  in  Article  108  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Article  69  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court, 
with  respect  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  judges 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  [resolution  1299 
(XIII)  of  10  December  1958]. 

22.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  arrangements  for  a  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  Charter  [reso- 
lution 1136  (XII )  of  14  October  1957] . 

23.  Interim  report  of  the  Secretary-General  evaluating 
the  Second  United  Nations  International  Conference 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  in  relation  to 
the  holding  of  similar  conferences  in  the  future 
[resolution  1344  (XIII)  of  13  December  1958]. 

24.  Progress  report  of  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Com- 
mittee on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  [resolution 
1347  (XIII)  of  13  December  1958]. 

25.  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space  [resolution  1348  (XIII)  of  13  Decem- 
ber 1958]. 

26.  The  Korean  question:  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation 
of  Korea  [resolution  1264  (XIII)  of  14  November 
1958] . 

27.  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine Refugees  in  the  Near  East : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Agency  [resolu- 
tion 1315  (XIII)  of  12  December  1958]  ; 

(b)  Proposals  for  the  continuation  of  United  Nations 
assistance  to  Palestine  refugees :  document  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary-General. 

28.  United  Nations  Emergency  Force : 

(a)  Cost  estimates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Force; 
Manner  of  financing  the  Force:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  consultations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Member  States  [resolution  1337 
(XIII)  of  13  December  1958]  ; 
Progress  report  on  the  Force. 

29.  Progress  and  operations  of  the  Special  Fund  [resolu- 
tion 1240  (XIII)  of  14  October  1958,  part  B,  para.  10]. 
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(b) 


(c) 


30.  Economic  development  of  under-developed  countries: 

(a)  Report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  measures 
taken  by  the  Governments  of  Member  States  to 
further  the  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries  in  accordance  with  General 
Assembly  resolution  1316  (XIII)  [resolution  1316 
(XIII)  of  12  December  1958]  ; 

(b)  Progress  in  the  field  of  financing  the  economic 
development  of  under-developed  countries  [reso- 
lution 1317  (XIII)  of  12 December  1958]. 

31.  Programmes  of  technical  assistance: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council; 

(b)  United  Nations  assistance  in  public  administra- 
tion :  report  of  the  Secretary-General  [resolution 
1256  (XIII)  of  14  November  1958]  ; 

(c)  Confirmation  of  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance 
[resolution  831  (IX)   of  26  November  1954]. 

32.  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency:  prog- 
ress report  of  the  Administrator  for  Residual  Affairs 
of  the  Agency  [resolution  1304  (XIII)  of  10  December 
195S]. 

33.  Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees. 

34.  Draft  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights  [de- 
cision of  the  General  Assembly  on  12  December  1958]. 

35.  Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information :  text 
of  the  draft  Convention  formulated  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information 
and  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  Comments 
of  Governments  thereon  [resolution  1313  C  (XIII)  of 
12  December  1958]. 

36.  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
transmitted  under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter :  reports 
of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
formation from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories: 

( a )  Progress  achieved  by  the  Non-Self-Governing  Ter- 
ritories  in  pursuance  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter 
[resolution  1053  (XI)  of  20  February  1957]; 

(b)  Information  on  educational  conditions; 

(c)  Information  on  other  conditions; 

(d)  General  questions  relating  to  the  transmission  and 
examination  of  information ; 

(e)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  new  develop- 
ments connected  with  the  association  of  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  with  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  [resolution  1330  (XIII)  of  12 
December  1958]  ; 

(f )  Offers  of  study  and  training  facilities  under  reso- 
lution 845  (IX)  of  22  November  1954:  report  of 
the  Secretary-General  [resolution  1331  (XIII)  of 
12  December  1958]. 

J7.  Election  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Committee  on  Informa- 
tion from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories. 

58.  Question  of  South  West  Africa : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Good  Offices  Committee  on  South 


West  Africa  [resolution  1243  (XIII)  of  30  October 
1958] ; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa 
[resolution  749  A  (VIII)  of  28  November  1953]  ; 

(c)  Study  of  legal  action  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of 
the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  in  respect  of  the  Territory  of  South  West 
Africa  [resolution  1247  (XIII)  of  30  October 
1958] ; 

(d)  Election  of  three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
South  West  Africa  [resolution  1061  (XI)  of  26 
February  1957]. 

39.  Offers  by  Member  States  of  study  and  training  fa- 
cilities for  inhabitants  of  Trust  Territories :  report  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council  [resolution  1277  (XIII)  of  5 
December  1958]. 

40.  Question  of  the  frontier  between  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Somaliland  under  Italian  administration  and  Ethi- 
opia :  reports  of  the  Governments  of  Ethiopia  and  of 
Italy  [resolution  1345  (XIII)  of  13  December  1958]. 

41.  The  future  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cameroons 
under  United  Kingdom  administration  [resolution 
1350  (XIII)   of  13  March  1959]. 

(a)  Organization  of  the  plebiscite  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Territory :  question  of  the  two  alternatives 
to  be  put  to  the  people  and  the  qualifications  for 
voting ; 

(b)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Plebiscite  Com- 
missioner on  the  plebiscite  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Territory  and  report  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council. 

42.  Financial  reports  and  accounts,  and  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Auditors : 

(a)  United  Nations  (for  the  financial  year  ended  31 
December  1958)  ; 

(b)  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (for  the  financial 
year  ended  31  December  1958)  ; 

(c)  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (for  the  fi- 
nancial year  ended  31  December  1958)  ; 

(d)  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  (for  the  financial 
year  ended  31  December  1958). 

43.  Supplementary  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1959. 

44.  Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1960. 

45.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  membership  of 
subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General  Assembly: 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budg- 
etary Questions ; 

(b)  Committee  on  Contributions; 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors  ; 

(d)  Investments  Committee:  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pointment made  by  the  Secretary-General ; 

(e)  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal; 

(f)  United  Nations  Staff  Pension  Committee. 

46.  Report  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra-Budg- 
etary Funds  [resolution  1296  B  (XIII)  of  5  December 
1958]. 

47.  Scale  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  United  Nations :  report  of  the  Committee 
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on  Contributions  [see  resolution  1308  B  (XIII)  of  10 
December  1958]. 

48.  Audit  reports  relating  to  expenditure  by  specialized 
agencies  of  technical  assistance  funds  allocated  from 
the  Special  Account  [resolution  519  A  (VI)  of  12 
January  1952]. 

49.  Administrative  and  budgetary  co-ordination  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies :  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions. 

50.  Construction  of  the  United  Nations  building  in  Santi- 
ago, Chile:  progress  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
[resolution  1273   (XIII)   of  14  November  1958]. 

51.  United  Nations  International  School:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  [resolution  1297  (XIII)  of  5  De- 
cember 1958]. 

52.  Public  information  activities  of  the  United  Nations: 
report  of  the  Secretary-General  [resolution  1335 
(XIII)  of  13  December  1958]. 

53.  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund : 

(a)  Annual  report  on  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff 
Pension  Fund; 

(b)  Report  on  the  fifth  actuarial  valuation  of  the 
United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund. 

54.  Personnel  questions: 

(a)  Geographical  distribution  of  the  staff  of  the  Sec- 
retariat: report  of  the  Secretary-General  [resolu- 
tion 1294  (XIII)  of  5  December  1958] ; 

(b)  Proportion  of  fixed-term  staff; 

(c)  Other  personnel  questions. 

55.  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  on  the 
work  of  its  eleventh  session. 

56.  Diplomatic  intercourse  and  immunities  [resolution 
1288  (XIII)  of  5  December  1958]. 

57.  Question  of  the  publication  of  a  United  Nations  jurid- 
ical yearbook  [resolution  1291  (XIII)  of  5  December 
1958]. 

58.  Question  of  initiating  a  study  of  the  juridical  regime  of 
historic  waters,  including  historic  bays  [resolution 
1306  (XIII)  of  10  December  1958]. 

59.  Prevention  of  the  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons  [item  proposed  by  Ireland]. 

60.  Question  of  the  representation  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations  [item  proposed  by  India]. 

61.  Question  of  Algeria  [item  proposed  by  Afghanistan, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  Federation  of  Malaya, 
Ghana,  Guinea,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Japan, 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Nepal, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Tunisia, 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Yemen]. 

62.  Treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  [item  proposed  by  India  and  Pakistan] : 

(a)  Explanatory  memorandum  by  the  Government  of 
India ; 

(b)  Explanatory  memorandum  by  the  Government  of 
Pakistan. 

(;:;.  QneNt.ion  of  race  conflict  in  South  Africa  resulting 
from  the  policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union    of    South    Africa    [item    proposed    by    Ceylon, 
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Cuba,  Federation  of  Malaya,  Ghana,  Haiti,  India,  In- 
donesia, Iran,  Ireland,  United  Arab  Republic,  Uruguay 
and  Venezuela]. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography l 


Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  10  July  1959  From  the  Representatives  of 
Afghanistan,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Federation  of  Malaya, 
Ghana,  Guinea,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Sudan,  Tunisia,  United  Arab  Republic  and  Yemen 
Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council. 
S/4195.     July  10,  1959.     3  pp. 

Letter  Dated  13  July  1959  From  the  Representative  of 
France  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil.    S/4197.     July  14,  1959.     1  p. 


General  Assembly 

Proposed  Allocations  for  UNHCR  Programmes  for  1960 
Related  to  the  Needs  of  Non-Settled  Refugees    (Sub- 
mitted by  the  High  Commissioner).    A/AC.96/26.    May 
15,  1959.    22  pp. 
Progress  Achieved  by  the  Non-Self -Governing  Territories 
in  Pursuance  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter:    Health 
Services  and  Activities  in  the  Non-Self-Governing  Ter- 
ritories.   Report  prepared  by  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization.   A/4128.    June  23,  1959.    113  pp. 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Co-Ordination  Between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.     Second  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  fourteenth  session.     A/4135.     July  8, 
1959.     29  pp. 
Progress  Achieved  by  the  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
in  Pursuance  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter :   Nutrition 
in  the  Non-Self -Governing  Territories.    Report  prepared 
by  the  World  Health  Organization  and  the  United  Na- 
tions   Food    and    Agriculture    Organization.     A/4136. 
July  9,  1959.    23  pp. 
Provisional  Agenda  of  the  Fourteenth  Regular  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly :  Item  Proposed  by  India.     Ques- 
tion of  the  Representation  of  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions.   Letter  dated  13  July  1959  from  the  Permanent 
Representative   of  India   to  the  United   Nations,   ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General.     A/4139.     July  14, 
1959.     2  pp. 
Provisional  Agenda  of  the  Fourteenth  Regular  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly :   Item  Proposed  by  Afghanistan, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  Federation  of  Malaya,  Ghana, 
Guinea,   India,   Indonesia,   Iran,  Iraq,   Japan,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,    Liberia,    Libya,    Morocco,    Nepal,    Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Yemen.    The  Question  of  Algeria.    A/4140, 
July  14, 1959.     2  pp. 
Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 

Outer  Space.    A/4141.    July  14,  1959.    76  pp. 
Progress  Achieved  by  the  Non-Self -Governing  Territories 
in  Pursuance  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter :   Cultural 
and  Scientific  Institutions  in  Non-Self-Governing  Ter- 
ritories.   Report  prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Educa- 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2900  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  A/4144. 
July  14,  1959.  84  pp. 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Co-Ordination  Between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union.  Eighth  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  fourteenth  session.  A/4148.  July 
17,  1959.     19  pp. 


Trusteeship  Council 

United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  the  Trust  Territories 
of  Nauru,  New  Guinea  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  1959: 
Report  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
T/1447.     May  8,  1959.    121  pp. 

United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  the  Trust  Territories 
of  Nauru,  New  Guinea  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  1959: 
Report  on  the  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea.  T/1451. 
June  8,  1959.     89  pp. 

Offers  by  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  of  Study 
and  Training  Facilities  for  Inhabitants  of  Trust  Terri- 
tories. Report  of  the  Secretary-General.  T/1462. 
June  9, 1959.     14  pp. 

Dissemination  of  Information  on  the  United  Nations  and 
the  International  Trusteeship  System  in  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories. Report  of  the  Secretary-General.  T/1463. 
June  9, 1959.     11  pp. 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the  Year  Ended  30  June 
1958.  Observations  of  the  World  Health  Organization. 
T/1470.    June  26,  1959.     5  pp. 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Trust  Territory 
of  New  Guinea  for  the  Tear  Ended  30  June  1958.  Ob- 
servations of  the  World  Health  Organization.  T/1472. 
July  3,  1959.     7  pp. 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Somaliland  Under  Italian  Administration.  Observa- 
tions of  the  World  Health  Organization.  T/1475.  July 
16,  1959.     5  pp. 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Somaliland  Under  Italian  Administration.  Supple- 
mentary information  submitted  by  the  Administering 
Authority.    T/1476.    July  16,  1959.    42  pp. 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Somaliland  Under  Italian  Administration.  Letter 
dated  16  July  1959  from  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  Italy  to  the  United  Nations,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General.   T/1477.    July  17,  1959.    14  pp. 


current  accord  dated  June  8,  1956.1  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Ivan  B.  White  and  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Harold  S.  Vance  signed  for  the  United  States,  and 
Ambassador  Wilfried  Platzer  for  the  Eepublic 
of  Austria. 

The  new  agreement  raises  from  6  to  50  kilo- 
grams the  total  amount  of  uranium  235  contained 
in  fuel  which  may  be  transferred  to  Austria ;  pro- 
vides that  research  and  materials-testing  reactors 
operating  with  core  loadings  of  up  to  8  kilograms 
of  fuel  may  be  supplied  with  uranium  enriched  up 
to  90  percent;  liberalizes  the  transfer  of  research 
quantities  of  special  nuclear  materials;  and  in 
general  expands  the  areas  of  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  line  with  more  recently  negotiated 
agreements  for  cooperation. 

In  addition  the  United  States  and  Austria  have 
affirmed  in  this  agreement  their  common  interest  in 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  to 
this  end  have  agreed  to  consult  with  each  other, 
upon  the  request  of  either  party,  to  determine  in 
what  respects  the  agreement  might  subsequently 
be  modified. 

The  new  agreement,  which  runs  for  10  years, 
will  come  into  force  with  an  exchange  of  notes 
following  the  completion  of  the  statutory  require- 
ments of  both  countries. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


United  States  and  Austria  Sign 
New  Atoms-for-Peace  Agreement 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  July  22  (press 
release  537)  that  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Eepublic  of  Austria  and  the  United 
States  on  that  day  had  signed  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  new  agreement  for  cooperation  concerning 
-he  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy,  superseding  the 


Cultural  Property 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  the 

event  of  armed  conflict  and  regulations  of  execution ; 
Protocol  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  the 

event   of   armed   conflict. 

Done  at  The  Hague  May  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
August  7, 1956.' 

Ratification  deposited:  Iran,  June  22,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  July  22,  1959.  Enters 
into  force  on  the  date  each  Government  receives  from 
the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3600. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


\ugust  10,  1959 
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Belgium 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  June  15,  1955, 
as  amended  (TIAS  3301  and  3738).  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington July  22,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date 
each  Government  receives  from  the  other  written  noti- 
fication that  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements. 

Burma 

Agreement  granting  special  economic  assistance  to  Burma 
for  construction  purposes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Rangoon  June  24,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
June  24,  1959. 

Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile early-warning  system.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Ottawa  July  13,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
July  13, 1959. 

China 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  small  craft  by  the  United 
States  to  China.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei 
July  8,  1959.    Entered  into  force  July  8, 1959. 

Ecuador 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  27,  1958 
(TIAS  4052),  providing  financial  assistance  to  Ecuador. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  July  17, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  July  17,  1959. 

France 

Agreement  for  cooperation  on  uses  of  atomic  energy  for 
mutual  defense  purposes.    Signed  at  Washington  May  7, 

1959. 

Entered,  into  force:  July  20,  1959  (date  each  party  re- 
ceived from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has 
complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments). 
Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  June  19,  1956,  as 
amended  ( TIAS  3689  and  3883) .    Signed  at  Washington 
July  22,  1959.    Enters  into  force  on  the  date  each  Gov- 
ernment receives  from  the  other  written  notification  that 
it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  constitutional 
requirements. 

Germany 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  July  3, 1957  (TIAS 
3877).  Signed  at  Washington  July  22, 1959.  Enters  into 
force  on  the  date  each  Government  receives  from  the 
other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 

Italy 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  July  3, 1957  (TIAS 
4016 ) .  Signed  at  Washington  July  22, 1959.  Enters  into 
force  on  the  date  each  Government  receives  from  the 
other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  June  22,  1956,  as 
amended  (TIAS  3876).  Signed  at  Washington  July  22, 
1!).",!).  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  each  Government 
receives  from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has 
complied  with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 

I/lfJlt.S. 

Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  March  4,  1967   (TIAS  3777).    Effected  by  ex- 
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change  of  notes  at  Bangkok  March  12  and  April  9,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  April  9, 1959. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  cooperation  on 
uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes  of 
July  3,  1958  (TIAS  4078).  Signed  at  Washington  May 
7    1959 

Entered  into  force:  July  20,  1959  (date  each  party  re- 
ceived from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has 
complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments). 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  December  22,  1958  (TIAS  4153).  Signed 
at  Belgrade  July  9, 1959.    Entered  into  force  July  9, 1959. 
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Designations 

Daniel  V.  Anderson  as  director,  Office  of  Southeast 
Asian  Affairs,  effective  July  20. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  July  20-26 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Releases  issued  prior  to  July  20  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  515  of  July  14, 
517,  519,  and  520  of  July  15,  522  of  July  16,  and 
525  of  July  17. 
No.    Date  Subject 

Spanish    economic    stabilization    pro- 
gram. 
Dominican  Republic  credentials    (re- 
write). 
Sudan  credentials  (rewrite). 
Dulles  papers  for  Eisenhower  library 

(rewrite). 
Hale  sworn  in  as  member,  Permanent 
Commission    on    Conciliation    (bio- 
graphic details). 
Agreement     with     U.S.S.R.     for     ex- 
changes of  scientists  (rewrite). 
Training    of    exchange    teachers    for 

overseas  assignments. 
Atoms-for-peace  agreement  with  Aus- 
tria. 
Brazil  credentials  (rewrite). 
Ambassador  and  ICA  director  to  give 

facts  on  Viet-Nam  program. 
DLF  loan  in  Lebanon  (rewrite). 
Herter :   arrival  at  Berlin. 
Attack  on  plane  over  Sea  of  Japan. 
Herter:     dedication    of    John    Foster 

Dulles  Allee. 
Medical  group  to  visit  Asia  on  cholera 
research  project. 
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7/21 
7/21 

♦534 
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539 
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7/23 
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541 
542 
543 
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7/24 
7/24 
7/25 

544    7/25 


•Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 


The  dramatic  story  of  helping  others  to  help  themselves 


lent 


tali 


Technical  cooperation  describes  something  that  is  as  old  as 
humanity  itself.  Whenever  people  in  one  place  have  found  a 
better  way  of  meeting  human  needs,  others  have  been  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  the  improved  device  or  method,  the  better  food 
crop,  the  more  advanced  way  of  dealing  with  disease. 

What  is  new  now  is  that  technical  cooperation  is  an  important 
activity  of  governments  and  of  international  organizations,  a 
tangible  expression  of  common  interest  among  the  people  of  many 
nations.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  proven  skills  and  tested 
techniques  of  the  more  advanced  nations  are  being  harnessed — 
consciously,  deliberately,  and  effectively — to  attack  economic  and 
social  problems  of  the  less  advanced  nations  on  a  broad  scale. 

This  new  pamphlet  describes  the  objectives,  methods,  and  re- 
sults of  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  United  States. 
Examples  are  given  of  projects  in  agriculture,  health,  education, 
industry,  labor,  public  administration,  transportation,  community 
development,  and  housing. 

The  60-page  pamphlet  is  illustrated  with  photographs. 
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Vice  President  Nixon  Opens  American  Exhibition 
at  Moscow 


[ARRIVAL  STATEMENT  1 

I  am  honored  to  bring  greetings  and  best  wishes 
from  President  Eisenhower  and  the  American 
people  to  all  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.E. 

It  will  be  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  open  our 
American  Exhibition,2  where  I  hope  many  thou- 
sand citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a 
chance  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of  life  in  the 
United  States,  just  as  Americans  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  Soviet  Union 
(through  your  splendid  exhibition  in  New  York. 

We  know  that  any  exhibition  is  limited ;  it  can- 
not compare  with  seeing  a  country  at  first  hand. 
I  But  we  hope  that  ours  will  encourage  more  of 
you  to  come  to  visit  us  as  tourists,  just  as  thou- 
sands of  Americans  visit  your  country  each  year. 
We  agree  with  your  saying:  "Better  to  see  once 
than  hear  a  hundred  times." 

For  Mrs.  Nixon  and  me  this  is  a  visit  to  which 
we  have  been  looking  forward  for  many  years. 
We  Americans  have  long  admired  the  magnifi- 
:ent  achievements  of  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
[Jnion  in  music,  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature, 
ind,  as  was  again  demonstrated  in  Philadelphia 
ast  week,  in  athletics.  And  above  all  we  shall 
lever  forget  the  heroic  courage  and  monumental 
sacrifices  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Soviet  Army  who 
svere  our  allies  in  World  War  II. 

)pportunity  for  Better  Understanding 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  will  be  af- 
forded me  to  present  to  the  leaders  and  people  of 
|he  U.S.S.R.  a  better  understanding  of  the  poli- 


1  Made  at  Vnukovo  Airport  at  Moscow  on  July  23. 

*  For  background  on  the  arrangements  for  the  Ameri- 
an  Exhibition,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13,  1958,  p.  577,  and 
an.  26,  1959,  p.  132. 
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cies  and  attitudes  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  my  meetings  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  other  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

And  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  and  all  the  members  of 
our  party  appreciate  the  opportunity  that  will  be 
provided  for  us  of  seeing  and  meeting  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  all  walks  of  life  so  we  may  get 
to  know  you  better  and,  in  some  small  measure, 
convey  to  you  the  sincere  friendship  which  the 
American  people  have  for  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Invites  Questions 

I  have  one  request  to  make  with  regard  to  my 
visit.  I  hope  everyone  I  meet  here  will  speak 
freely  with  me  and  will  ask  me  any  question  you 
wish.  As  your  saying  puts  it :  "Keeping  accounts 
straight  has  never  spoiled  a  friendship."  Frank 
and  honest  discussion  on  all  levels,  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  a  worker  in  a 
factory,  will  help  us  both  to  know  and  understand 
one  another  better. 

We  would  not  be  honest  if  we  did  not  recognize 
that,  while  only  40  miles  of  ocean  separate  our 
new  State  of  Alaska  from  the  territory  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  while  the  travel  time  between 
Moscow  and  New  York  is  now  less  than  10  hours, 
there  are  grave  and  serious  problems  which  di- 
vide us — differences  which,  if  not  resolved,  could 
endanger  the  peace  to  which  we  all  are  dedicated. 
In  view  of  the  destructive  power  of  modern 
weapons,  we  know  that  if  there  is  another  war 
there  will  be  no  victors,  only  losers.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  dawn  of  civilization  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  must  either  learn  to 
live  together  or  we  will  die  together. 
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I  recognize  that  this  visit  will  not  resolve  these 
differences,  but  of  this  I  assure  you :  Every  day 
we  spend  in  this  country  we  shall  work  whole- 
heartedly to  help  create  a  climate  of  better  under- 
standing in  which  the  policy  differences  of  gov- 
ernments will  not  separate  or  bring  into  conflict 
our  two  peoples,  who  want  and  ought  to  be  friends. 


OPENING  OF  EXHIBITION  > 

I  am  honored  on  behalf  of  President  Eisenhower 
to  open  this  American  Exhibition  in  Moscow. 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  were  among  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  were  privileged  to  visit 
the  splendid  Soviet  Exhibition  in  New  York,  and 
we  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  great  achieve- 
ments and  progress  so  magnificently  portrayed  by 
your  exhibition. 

We,  in  turn,  hope  that  many  thousands  of  Soviet 
citizens  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  learn  about  life  in  the  United  States  by  visiting 
our  exhibition. 

Of  course,  we  both  realize  that  no  exhibition 
can  portray  a  complete  picture  of  all  aspects  of 
life  in  great  nations  like  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  questions  which  some  might  raise 
with  regard  to  our  exhibition  are  these :  To  what 
extent  does  this  exhibition  accurately  present  life 
in  the  United  States  as  it  really  is  ?  Can  only  the 
wealthy  people  afford  the  things  exhibited  here? 
What  about  the  inequality,  the  injustice,  the  other 
weaknesses  which  are  supposed  to  be  inevitable  in 
a  capitalist  society? 

As  Mr.  Khrushchev  often  says :  "You  can't  leave 
a  word  out  of  a  song."  Consequently,  in  the  lim- 
ited time  I  have,  I  would  like  to  try  to  answer 
some  of  these  questions  so  that  you  may  get  an 
accurate  picture  of  what  America  is  really  like. 

Let  us  start  with  some  of  the  things  in  this 
exhibit.  You  will  see  a  house,  a  car,  a  television 
set — each  the  newest  and  most  modern  of  its  type 
we  can  produce.  But  can  only  the  rich  in  the 
United  States  afford  such  things?  If  this  were 
the  case  we  would  have  to  include  in  our  definition 
of  rich  the  millions  of  America's  wage  earners. 
Let  u-  take,  for  example,  our  10  million  factory 

1  Remark!  made  -'it.  Sokolnlki  Park,  Moscow,  on  July  24. 


workers.  The  average  weekly  wage  of  a  factory 
worker  in  America  is  $90.54.  With  this  income 
he  can  buy  and  afford  to  own  a  house,  a  television 
set,  and  a  car  in  the  price  range  of  those  you  will 
see  in  this  exhibit.  What  is  more,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  wage  earners  have  done  exactly 
that. 

Putting  it  another  way,  there  are  44  million 
families  in  the  United  States.  Twenty-five  mil- 
lion of  these  families  live  in  houses  or  apartments 
that  have  as  much  or  more  floor  space  than  the 
one  you  see  in  this  exhibit.  Thirty-one  million 
families  own  their  own  homes  and  the  land  on 
which  they  are  built.  America's  44  million  fami- 
lies own  a  total  of  56  million  cars,  50  million 
television  sets,  and  143  million  radio  sets.  And 
they  buy  an  average  of  9  dresses  and  suits  and  14 
pairs  of  shoes  per  family  per  year. 

What  American  Prosperity  Demonstrates 

Why  do  I  cite  these  figures  ?  Not  because  they 
indicate  that  the  American  people  have  more 
automobiles,  TV  sets,  or  houses  than  the  people  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

In  fairness  we  must  recognize  that  our  country 
industrialized  sooner  than  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
Americans  are  happy  to  note  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  set  a  goal  for  the  Soviet  economy  of 
catching  up  in  the  production  of  consumer  goods. 

We  welcome  this  kind  of  competition  because, 
when  we  engage  in  it,  no  one  loses — everyone  wins 
as  the  living  standards  of  people  throughout  the 
world  are  raised  to  higher  levels.  It  also  should 
be  pointed  out  that,  while  we  may  be  ahead  of 
you  as  far  as  these  items  are  concerned,  you  are 
ahead  of  us  in  other  fields — for  example,  in  the 
size  of  the  rockets  you  have  developed  for  the 
exploration  of  outer  space. 

But  what  these  statistics  do  dramatically  dem- 
onstrate is  this:  that  the  United  States,  the 
world's  largest  capitalist  country,  has  from,  the 
standpoint  of  distribution  of  wealth  come  closest 
to  the  ideal  of  prosperity  for  all  in  a  classless 
society.  As  our  revered  Abraham  Lincoln  said, 
"We  do  not  propose  any  war  upon  capital ;  we  do  : 
wish  to  allow  the  humblest  man  an  equal  chance 
to  get  rich  with  everybody  else." 

The  07  million  American  wage  earners  are  not 
the  downtrodden  masses  depicted  by  the  critics  of 
capitalism  in  the  laltcr  part  of  the  19th  and  early 
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President  Eisenhower  Sends  Greetings  for  Opening 
of  American  National  Exhibition 


Message  of  President  Eisenhower1 


Because  of  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  America]]  Exhibition  in  the  Soviet  capital  city, 
I  have  requested  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  to  convey  to  you  and  to  the  Soviet  people  my 
personal  greetings.  I  consider  this  exhibition  at  Sokol- 
niki  a  symbol  of  the  United  States  itself,  and  in  this 
spirit  I  wish  to  welcome  you  to  visit  it  as  guests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  In  the  same  spirit  I  also 
wish  on  all  occasions  to  seek  the  friendship  of  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  I  would  be  most 
happy  if  many  of  you  could  eventually  come  to  our  land 
and  see  the  reality  behind  the  pictures  and  displays 
of  this  exhibition. 

I  would  like,  moreover,  to  go  beyond  these  words  of 
official  greeting  and  add  some  personal  sentiments. 
The  fact  that  the  Soviet  and  American  peoples  were 
comrades  in  arms  during  the  great  war  concluded  14 
years  ago  remains  fresh  in  my  memory.  At  that  time, 
as  the  Commander  of  the  Western  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force,  I  was  afforded  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  your 
valiant  soldiers  and  to  learn  firsthand  of  their  bravery. 
At  the  end  of  that  war,  in  August  of  1945,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  On  that 
visit  I  was  struck  by  the  devotion  and  dedication  of  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  defense  of  Mother 
Russia.  The  exploits  and  courage  of  the  Soviet  people 
in  that  defense  are  matters  of  record  for  all  to  see. 


1  Delivered  by  Vice  President  Nixon  at  the  opening  of 
the  American  National  Exhibition  at  Moscow  on 
July  24. 


Nothing  that  has  happened  during  the  interval  has 
dimmed  my  admiration  for  the  great  people  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Indeed,  I  have  been  further  impressed  by 
the  strides  taken  by  you  in  science  and  industry.  Last 
month  I  greatly  enjoyed  my  visit  to  the  Soviet  Exhibi- 
tion in  New  York  and  was  impressed  by  the  vigor  and 
the  progress  which  was  evidenced  everywhere.  I  re- 
turned to  Washington  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Soviet  people  and  the  proud 
traditions  of  their  land.  Let  me  assure  you  that  I 
speak  for  all  Americans  when  I  say  that  we  desire  noth- 
ing but  friendship  with  this  dynamic  people. 

But  we  must  acknowledge  that  differences  in  govern- 
mental policies  have  created  rifts  in  our  wartime  al- 
liance. This  fact  has  saddened  me  greatly,  particu- 
larly because  it  is  so  unnecessary.  Our  nations  have 
such  a  great  common  interest  in  world  peace  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  bring  us  closer  together.  I 
therefore  hope  that  this  exchange  of  exhibitions  will  be 
a  first  step  toward  a  restoration  of  the  trust  and  unity 
that  we  felt  during  the  recent  World  War. 

I  wish  that  I  could  have  been  here  to  open  this  exhibi- 
tion in  person.  It  has  long  been  my  hope  to  return  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  see,  not  only  my  wartime  friends, 
but  also  the  great  progress  you  have  made  in  rebuilding 
your  ruined  cities  and  factories.  Perhaps  the  time  may 
come  when  this  desire  will  be  realized. 

Until  that  time,  my  concluding  greeting  is  this :  It  is 
never  too  late  to  build  a  peace  with  honor  and  justice. 
May  this  exchange  of  greetings  contribute  to  success 
in  that  effort. 


part  of  the  20th  centuries.  They  hold  their  heads 
high  as  they  proudly  enjoy  the  highest  standard 
di  living  of  any  people  in  the  world's  history, 
rhe  caricature  of  capitalism  as  a  predatory, 
nonopolist-dominated  society  is  as  hopelessly  out 
)f  date,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
is  a  wooden  plow. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  solved  all  of 
mr  problems.  Many  of  you  have  heard  about 
he  problem  of  unemployment  in  the  United 
States.  What  is  not  so  well  known  is  that  the 
tverage  period  that  these  unemployed  were  out 
)f  work  even  during  our  recent  recession  was 
ess  than  3  months.  And  during  that  period  the 
unemployed  had  an  average  income  from  unem- 

Iwgusf   7  7,    1959 


ployment  insurance  funds  of  $131.49  per  month. 
The  day  has  passed  in  the  United  States  when  the 
unemployed  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  the 
others  who  are  unable  to  earn  enough  to  provide 
an  adequate  standard  of  living.  An  expanded 
program  of  social  security  combined  with  other 
Government  and  private  programs  provides  aid 
and  assistance  for  those  who  are  unable  to  care 
for  themselves.  For  example,  the  average  retired 
couple  on  social  security  in  the  United  States  re- 
ceives an  income  of  $116  per  month  apart  from 
the  additional  amounts  they  receive  from  private 
pensions  and  savings  accounts. 

What  about  the  strikes  which  take  place  in  our 
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economy,  the  latest  example  of  which  is  the  steel 
strike  which  is  going  on  ?  The  answer  is  that  here 
we  have  a  firsthand  example  of  how  a  free 
economy  works.  The  worker's  right  to  join  with 
other  workers  in  a  union  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  management  is  recognized  and  pro- 
tected by  law.  No  man  or  woman  in  the  United 
States  can  be  forced  to  work  for  wages  he  con- 
siders to  be  inadequate  or  under  conditions  he 
believes  are  unsatisfactory. 

Another  problem  which  causes  us  concern  is 
that  of  racial  discrimination  in  our  country.  We 
are  making  great  progress  in  solving  this  problem, 
but  we  shall  never  be  satisfied  until  we  make  the 
American  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity  a  real- 
ity for  every  citizen  regardless  of  his  race,  creed, 
or  color. 

We  have  other  problems  in  our  society,  but  we 
are  confident  that  for  us  our  system  of  govern- 
ment provides  the  best  means  for  solving  them. 
But  the  primary  reason  we  believe  this  is  not  be- 
cause we  have  an  economy  which  builds  more  than 
1  million  houses,  produces  6  million  cars  and  6 
million  television  sets  per  year. 

What  Freedom  Means  to  Us 

Material  progress  is  important,  but  the  very 
heart  of  the  American  ideal  is  that  "man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone."  To  us,  progress  without 
freedom,  to  use  a  common  expression,  is  like 
"potatoes  without  fat." 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  what  free- 
dom means  to  us. 

President  Eisenhower  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  ever  to  hold  that  high  office  in  our  country. 
Yet  never  an  hour  or  a  day  goes  by  in  which  criti- 
cism of  him  and  his  policies  cannot  be  read  in  our 
newspapers,  heard  on  our  radio  and  television,  or 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

And  he  would  not  have  it  any  other  way.  The 
fact  that  our  people  can  and  do  say  anything  they 
want  about  a  Government  official,  the  fact  that 
in  our  elections,  as  this  voting  machine  in  our 
exhibit  illustrates,  every  voter  has  a  free  choice 
between  those  who  hold  public  office  and  those 
who  oppose  them  make  ours  a  true  people's 
government. 

We  trust  the  people.  We  constantly  submit  big 
decisions  to  the  people.  Our  history  convinces  us 
that  over  the  years  the  people  have  been  right 
much  more  often  than  they  have  been  wrong. 
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As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  freedom 
and  of  our  faith  in  our  own  system,  40  hours  of 
radio  broadcasts  from  the  Soviet  Union  can  be 
heard  without  jamming  in  the  United  States  each 
day  and  over  a  million  and  a  half  copies  of  Soviet 
publications  are  purchased  in  our  country  each 
year. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  freedom  of  religion.  Under 
our  Constitution  no  church  or  religion  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  state.  An  American  can  either 
worship  in  the  church  of  his  choice  or  choose  to 
go  to  no  church  at  all  if  he  wishes.  Acting  with 
this  complete  freedom  of  choice,  103  million  of 
our  citizens  are  members  of  308,000  American 
churches. 

We  also  cherish  the  freedom  to  travel,  both 
within  our  country  and  outside  the  United  States. 
Within  our  country  we  live  and  travel  where  we 
please  without  travel  permits,  internal  passports, 
or  police  registration.  We  also  travel  freely 
abroad.  For  example,  11  million  Americans  will 
travel  to  other  countries  during  this  year,  in- 
cluding 10,000  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  millions  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens will  travel  to  ours  and  other  countries  in  this 
way. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  tell  you  of  all  of  the 
features  of  American  life,  but  in  summary  I  think 
these  conclusions  can  objectively  be  stated. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  like  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  Much  as  we  like  it,  how- 
ever, we  would  not  impose  it  on  anyone  else.  We 
believe  that  people  everywhere  should  have  a  right 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  they  want. 

American  People  Want  Peace 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  I  know  impresses  itself  on  any 
visitor  to  our  country.  As  Mr.  Mikoyan  and  Mr. 
Kozlov  both  pointed  out  after  their  visits  to  the 
United  States,  the  American  people  are  a  peace- 
loving  people. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  attitude 
As  this  exhibition  so  eloquently  demonstrates,  we 
Americans  enjoy  an  extraordinarily  high  stand- 
ard of  living.  There  is  nothing  we  want  from 
any  other  people  except  the  right  to  live  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  them.  After  fighting  two 
World  Wars  we  did  not  ask  for  or  receive  an  acre 
of  land  from  any  other  people.  We  have  no 
desire  to  impose  our  rule  on  other  lands  today. 
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Our  hearts  go  out  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  who  lost 
a  son,  to  Mr.  Kozlov,  who  lost  two  brothers,  and 
to  the  millions  of  other  Soviet  mothers  and 
fathers,  brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters 
who  mourn  for  their  loved  ones  lost  in  defending 
their  homeland. 

But  while  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
American  people  want  peace,  I  realize  that  it  has 
sometimes  been  charged  that  our  Government 
does  not  share  the  attitude  of  our  people.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

For  7  years  I  have  sat  in  the  high  councils  of 
our  Government,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  our  discussions  has  been  to  find  ways 
that  we  could  use  our  strength  in  behalf  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  the  background  of  some  of 
those  who  participate  in  our  policy  discussions. 
The  Secretary  of  State  lost  his  brother  in  World 
War  I.  I  saw  boys  as  close  to  me  as  brothers  die 
on  barren  islands  4,000  miles  from  home  in  World 
War  II.  No  man  in  the  world  today  has  more 
knowledge  of  war  and  is  more  dedicated  to  peace 
than  President  Eisenhower. 

Those  who  claim  that  the  policies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  do  not  represent  and  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people  are  engaging  in 
a  completely  inaccurate  and  dangerous  form  of 
self-deception.  Any  administration  which  fol- 
lows policies  which  do  not  reflect  the  views  of  our 
people  on  major  issues  runs  the  risk  of  defeat  at 
the  next  election.  When  our  elected  officials  cease 
to  represent  the  people,  the  people  have  the  power 
to  replace  them  with  others  who  do.  The  reason 
the  leaders  of  both  our  major  political  parties 
are  united  in  supporting  President  Eisenhower's 
foreign  policy  is  that  they  are  reflecting  the  views 
of  a  people  who  are  united  behind  these  policies. 
The  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  are  as  one  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Peace  by  Negotiation,  Not  by  Ultimatum 

But  dedication  to  peace,  good  will,  and  human 
brotherhood  should  never  be  mistaken  for  weak- 
ness, softness,  and  fear.  Much  as  we  want  peace 
we  will  fight  to  defend  our  country  and  our  way 
of  life  just  as  you  have  fought  so  courageously  to 
defend  your  homeland  throughout  your  history. 

The  peace  we  want  and  the  peace  the  world 
needs  is  not  the  peace  of  surrender  but  the  peace 


of  justice,  not  peace  by  ultimatum  but  peace  by 
negotiation. 

The  leaders  of  our  two  great  nations  have  such 
tremendous  responsibilities  if  peace  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  our  time. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  gloss  over  the  fact 
that  we  have  some  great  and  basic  differences 
between  us.  What  we  must  constantly  strive  to 
do  is  to  see  that  those  differences  are  discussed 
and  settled  at  the  conference  table  and  not  on  the 
battlefield. 

And,  until  such  settlements  are  agreed  to,  our 
leaders  must  exercise  the  greatest  restraint,  pa- 
tience, and  understanding  in  their  actions  and 
their  statements.  They  must  do  nothing  which 
might  provoke  a  war  no  one  wants. 

The  fact  that  one  of  us  may  have  a  bigger 
bomb,  a  faster  plane,  or  a  more  powerful  rocket 
than  the  other  at  any  particular  time  no  longer 
adds  up  to  an  advantage.  Because  we  have 
reached  the  point  in  world  history  where  the 
Biblical  injunction  "they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword"  is  literally  true  today. 

The  nation  which  starts  a  war  today  will  de- 
stroy itself.  Completely  apart  from  any  retali- 
atory action  which  might  be  taken  by  a  nation 
which  is  attacked,  the  deadly  dust  from  radioactive 
bombs  used  in  an  attack  will  be  carried  by  the 
winds  back  to  the  homeland  of  the  aggressor. 

With  both  of  our  great  nations  holding  this 
terrible  power  in  our  hands  neither  must  ever  put 
the  other  in  a  position  where  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  fight  or  surrender.  No  nation  in  the  world 
today  is  strong  enough  to  issue  an  ultimatum  to 
another  without  running  the  risk  of  self- 
destruction. 

The  Soviet  Exhibition  in  New  York  and  the 
American  Exhibition  which  we  open  tonight  are 
dramatic  examples  of  what  a  great  future  lies  in 
store  for  all  of  us  if  we  can  devote  the  tremendous 
energies  of  our  peoples  and  the  resources  of  our 
countries  to  the  ways  of  peace  rather  than  the  ways 
of  war. 

The  last  half  of  the  20th  century  can  be  the 
darkest  or  the  brightest  page  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  The  decision  is  in  our  hands  to  make. 
The  genius  of  the  men  who  produced  the  mag- 
nificent achievements  represented  by  these  two  ex- 
hibitions can  be  directed  either  to  the  destruction 
of  civilization  or  to  the  creation  of  the  best  life 
that  men  have  ever  enjoyed  on  this  earth. 
As  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions,  let  us 
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expand  the  idea  of  peaceful  competition  which  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  often  enunciated.  Let  us  extend 
this  competition  to  include  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  material  aspects  of  our  civilization.  Let  us 
compete  not  in  how  to  take  lives  but  in  how  to 
save  them.  Let  us  work  for  victory  not  in  war 
but  for  the  victory  of  plenty  over  poverty,  of 
health  over  disease,  of  understanding  over  ig- 
norance wherever  they  exist  in  the  world. 

Above  all,  let  us  find  more  and  more  areas 
where  we  can  substitute  cooperation  for  compe- 
tition in  achieving  our  goal  of  a  fuller,  freer, 
richer  life  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on 
this  earth. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  ADDRESS  * 

I  first  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  people  of  this  country 
by  radio  and  television  just  as  Mr.  Kozlov  and  Mr. 
Mikoyan  spoke  to  the  American  people  on  their 
visits  to  my  country. 

I  realize  that  9  days  is  much  too  brief  a  time 
for  a  visitor  to  spend  in  this  great  country.  But 
in  that  period  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
having  extended  and  frank  discussions  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  other  leaders  of  your  Govern- 
ment. I  have  visited  Leningrad,  Siberia,  and  the 
Urals,  and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
thousands  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  tonight  is  to  answer 
for  the  millions  of  people  who  are  listening  to 
this  program  some  of  the  questions  which  were 
asked  me  over  and  over  again  on  this  trip  so  that 
you  may  get  a  true  picture  of  the  policies  of  the 
American  Government  and  people. 

Impressions  of  Soviet  Union  and  People 

I  should  like  to  begin  by  answering  a  question 
which  I  often  heard:  What  are  my  impressions 
of  this  country  and  its  people  ? 

While  my  visit  was  brief,  I  did  have  a  chance, 
in  addition  to  visiting  this  great  capital  city  of 
Moscow,  to  see  the  beauty  and  culture  of  Lenin- 
grad, whose  brave  people  won  the  admiration  of 
the  world  for  their  heroic  defense  of  their  city 
during  the  war;  to  savor  the  inspiring  pioneer 
spirit  of  Novosibirsk;  to  witness  firsthand  the 
thriving  productivity  of  the  factory  complex  of 
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the  Urals.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  effi- 
cient modern  equipment  of  your  factories;  your 
magnificent  ballets  in  Leningrad  and  Novosibirsk ; 
by  the  competitive  drive  for  progress  which  is  evi- 
dent on  every  side. 

But  most  of  all  I  was  impressed  by  your  people ; 
after  all,  the  greatest  asset  of  a  country  is  not 
its  forests,  its  factories,  or  its  farms,  but  its  people. 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Soviet  people  which  I  particularly  noted  on  this 
trip : 

First,  their  capacity  for  hard  work,  their  vi- 
tality ;  their  intense  desire  to  improve  their  lot,  to 
get  ahead,  is  evident  everywhere. 

There  was  another  feature  about  the  Soviet 
people  which  I  noted  that  may  surprise  you  and 
that  is  in  how  many  respects  you  are  like  us 
Americans.  We  are  similar  in  our  love  of  humor — 
we  laugh  at  the  same  jokes.  The  people  of  your 
frontier  East  have  much  the  same  spirit  of  what 
was  our  frontier  West. 

We  have  a  common  love  of  sports;  the  name 
of  Vasily  Kuznetsov,  your  great  decathlon  cham- 
pion, is  known  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  it  is 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  both  a  hospitable, 
friendly  people.  When  we  meet  each  other  we 
tend  to  like  each  other  personally,  as  so  many  of 
our  soldiers  who  met  during  the  last  great  war  can 
attest. 

Common  Desire  for  Peace 

Above  all,  the  American  people  and  the  Soviet 
people  are  as  one  in  their  desire  for  peace.  And 
our  desire  for  peace  is  not  because  either  of  us  is 
weak.  On  the  contrary,  each  of  us  is  strong  and 
respects  the  strength  the  other  possesses. 

This  means  that  if  we  are  to  have  peace  it  must 
be  a  just  peace  based  on  mutual  respect  rather 
than  the  peace  of  surrender  or  dictation  by  either 
side.  Putting  it  bluntly,  both  of  our  peoples  want 
peace,  but  both  of  us  also  possess  great  strength 
and,  much  as  we  want  peace,  neither  of  us  can  or 
will  tolerate  being  pushed  around. 

That  is  why  I  was  so  surprised  at  a  question 
that  was  asked  me  by  a  worker  on  the  new  scientific 
center  outside  of  Novosibirsk.  My  heart  went 
out  to  him  as  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  wounded 
in  World  War  II  and  that  his  father  and  mother 
had  been  killed  by  bombs.  But  then  he  said,  "I 
don't  believe  you  when  you  say  America  is  for 
peace." 
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Nothing  he  could  liave  said  could  have  aston- 
ished or  saddened  me  more. 

And  so  to  the  millions  of  Soviet  people  who 
suffered  or  lost  their  loved  ones  in  war,  and  to 
all  of  those  in  this  great  country  who  want  peace, 
I  say  tonight,  if  you  doubt  that  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  people  are  as  dedi- 
cated to  peace  as  you  are,  look  at  our  record,  ex- 
amine our  policies,  and  you  can  reach  only  one 
conclusion — only  aggressor  nations  have  anything 
to  fear  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  have  fought  in  two  world  wars  and  have 
demanded  and  received  not  an  acre  of  territory 
or  a  cent  in  reparations.  We  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  people  in  the  world's 
history,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  that  we 
want  from  any  other  people  in  the  world  except  to 
live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  them.  No  leader 
in  the  world  today  could  be  more  dedicated  to  peace 
than  our  President.  And  his  brother,  who  has 
honored  us  by  making  this  visit  with  us,  can  tell 
you  President  Eisenhower's  whole  life  is  proof  of 
the  stark  but  simple  truth  that  no  one  hates  war 
more  than  one  who  has  seen  a  lot  of  it. 

We  know,  as  do  you,  that  in  this  age  of  nu- 
clear weapons  it  is  impossible  for  either  of  our 
nations  to  launch  an  attack  which  would  not  bring 
terrible  destruction  to  itself. 

In  this  age  any  leader  who  is  so  insane  even  to 
think  of  starting  a  war  should  well  heed  your 
proverb — "Do  not  dig  a  pit  for  another ;  you  may 
fall  into  it  yourself." 

Question  of  Military  Bases 

Why  then  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  American 
Government  and  people  are  just  as  dedicated  to 
peace  as  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.E.  ?  I  think  part 
of  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  another  question 
which  was  often  asked  of  me  on  this  trip  and 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  raised  in  this  man- 
ner in  his  speech  on  July  28  at  Dnepropetrovsk : 
"If  you  believe  in  the  peaceful  intentions  of  our 
country,  why  do  you  continue  the  arms  race,  why 
do  you  construct  new  military  bases  around  our 
borders?" 

In  answering  this  question,  let  me  first  point 
out  that  these  bases  are  not  maintained  for  pur- 
poses of  attacking  you  but  for  purposes  of  defend- 
ing ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Why  did  we  think  it  was  necessary  to  set  up 
bases  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  record.  We  disarmed 
rapidly  after  World  War  II.    Then  came  a  series 


of  events  which  threatened  our  friends  abroad  as 
well  as  ourselves.  The  Berlin  blockade  and  the 
war  in  Korea  are  typical  of  the  actions  which  led 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  to  rearm  so  that 
we  could  defend  ourselves  against  aggression. 

We  also  must  remember  that  these  events  oc- 
curred before  the  20th  Party  Congress  changed  the 
line  to  the  one  Mr.  Khrushchev  enunciated  again 
in  his  speech  at  Dnepropetrovsk,  that  communism 
will  now  try  to  achieve  its  international  objectives 
by  peaceful  means  rather  than  by  force.  I  could 
cite  statement  after  statement  made  by  previous 
leaders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  which  advocated  and 
threatened  the  use  of  force  against  non- Communist 
countries  in  order  to  achieve  Communist  objectives. 

A  striking  illustration  of  why  we  maintain  bases 
and  strong  military  forces  is  the  fact  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  production  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
goes  into  armaments.  This,  in  effect,  means  that 
every  worker  in  the  Soviet  Union  works  one  day 
out  of  four  for  armaments.  And  we  in  our  coun- 
try are  also  bearing  a  heavy  burden  of  armaments. 
Think  what  it  could  mean  to  both  of  our  countries 
if  we  could  lift  this  burden  from  the  backs  of  our 
people. 

Some  may  ask,  why  don't  we  get  rid  of  the  bases 
since  the  Soviet  Government  declares  today  that 
it  has  only  peaceful  intentions?  The  answer  is 
that,  whenever  the  fear  and  suspicion  that  caused 
us  and  our  allies  to  take  measures  for  collective 
self-defense  are  removed,  the  reason  for  our  main- 
taining bases  will  be  removed.  In  other  words, 
the  only  possible  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in 
mutual  rather  than  unilateral  action  leading  to- 
ward disarmament. 

Question  of  Test  Suspension 

Another  question  which  was  often  asked  was, 
why  won't  the  United  States  agree  to  stop  the 
tests  of  atomic  weapons?  The  answer  in  a  nut- 
shell is  that  the  question  is  not  whether  we  both 
should  enter  into  an  agreement  to  stop  tests  but 
whether  that  agreement  is  one  which  will  make 
sure  that  the  tests  actually  are  stopped. 

That  is  why  we  say  that,  if  both  sides  honestly 
want  to  stop  tests,  we  must  first  agree  to  set  up 
inspection  procedures  in  both  of  our  countries 
which  will  make  certain  that  the  agreement  is  not 
violated.  We  believe  this  position  is  the  only 
one  that  gives  assurance  of  accomplishing  the 
objective  of  stopping  tests  rather  than  just  signing 
an  agreement  to  do  so. 
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We  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that,  at  least  in 
this  area,  we  are  presently  engaged  in  serious  ne- 
gotiations which  have  made  some  progress.  I 
know  that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  both  of  our  countries  when  I  say  that  I  am  hope- 
ful that  these  negotiations  will  finally  end  in 
agreement. 

U.S.  Initiatives  To  Reduce  Tensions 

Another  question  that  has  often  been  asked  me 
went  something  like  this :  The  United  States  says 
it  is  for  peace,  but  what  the  world  wants  are  deeds, 
not  words,  and  the  United  States  is  short  on  deeds 
and  long  on  words. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  is 
possible  that  many  of  you  listening  to  me  are  not 
aware  of  the  positive  programs  the  United  States 
has  proposed  which  were  designed  to  contribute 
to  peace.  Let  me  tell  you  about  just  a  few  of  them 
and  what  happened  to  them: 

We  had  a  monopoly  on  the  atomic  bomb  when 
on  June  14,  1946,  we  submitted  the  Baruch 
plan  for  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 
What  happened  ?    It  was  rejected  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Under  article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  armed  forces  to  keep  the  peace. 
On  June  4,  1947,  we  made  the  first  of  many  re- 
quests that  agreement  be  reached.  What  hap- 
pened ?    All  have  been  rejected  by  the  U.S.S.K. 

At  the  summit  conference  in  Geneva  on  July  21, 
1955.  President  Eisenhower  made  his  offer  of 
open-skies  aerial  inspection.  What  happened  ?  It 
was  rejected  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

On  May  1,  1958,  the  United  States  offered  an 
Arctic  aerial  inspection  plan  to  protect  both 
nations  from  surprise  attack.  What  happened? 
It  was  rejected  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

I  realize  that  your  Government  has  indicated 
reasons  for  its  rejection  of  these  proposals.  I  do 
not  list  these  proposals  for  the  purpose  of  warming 
over  past  history  but  simply  to  demonstrate  the 
initiative  that  our  Government  has  taken  to  reduce 
tensions  and  to  find  peaceful  solutions  for  differ- 
ences between  us. 

I  realize  that  my  answers  to  these  questions  in- 
dicate that  there  are  some  very  basic  differences 
between  us.  But  let  me  emphasize  at  the  same 
time  that  the  very  fact  that  we  have  not  made 
as  modi  progress  as  we  would  like  in  the  past  in 

tiling  our  differences  is  the  strongest  reason  for 
to  redouble  our  efforts  to  create  better  under- 


standing between  our  two  countries,  to  remove 
fear,  suspicion,  and  misconceptions  where  they 
exist,  and,  thereby,  to  pave  the  way  for  discussions 
and  eventual  settlement  by  agreement  of  some  of 
the  basic  conflicts  between  us. 

We  should  both  frankly  recognize  that  we  have 
some  very  real  differences,  that  they  are  not  easily 
settled:  But  two  men  who  are  friends  can  settle 
an  argument  between  them  without  using  their 
fists,  and  two  nations  who  want  to  be  friends  can 
do  so  without  war. 

Practical  Steps  to  Better  Understanding 

I  should  like  to  suggest  tonight  some  practical 
steps  which  will  contribute  to  the  cause  of  peace 
to  which  we  are  both  dedicated. 

First  there  are  some  positive  things  we  can  do 
which  will  create  better  understanding  between  us. 

We  can  start  by  removing  the  language  barrier. 
Here  is  one  place  where  you  are  ahead  of  us.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  number  of  people  I  met  on  this 
trip  who  were  studying  English.  What  we  need 
are  millions  of  American  students  who  under- 
stand Russian  and  millions  of  Soviet  students  who 
understand  English. 

Both  the  exchange  of  persons  and  the  cultural 
exchange  programs  should  not  only  be  continued 
but  sharply  expanded.  The  more  Americans  who 
visit  and  get  to  know  firsthand  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  more  Soviets  who  do  the 
same  in  the  United  States,  the  better  understand- 
ing we  shall  have. 

I  believe  that  visits  by  officials  like  the  ones  Mr. 
Mikoyan  and  Mr.  Kozlov  made  to  the  United 
States  and  which  I  have  just  concluded  can  pro- 
vide the  means  of  frank  and  full  discussion  of 
some  of  our  problems  and  the  development  of  so- 
lutions for  them.  Consequently,  we  should  ex- 
plore ways  of  increasing  contacts  of  this  type. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  need  a  much  freer 
exchange  of  information  between  our  two  coun- 
tries so  that  misconceptions  we  may  have  about 
you  and  that  you  have  about  us  may  be  removed. 

I  was  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
should  raise  a  question  about  the  failure  of  the 
Western  press  to  report  adequately  one  of  his 
recent  statements.  I  would  estimate  that  at  least 
one  hundred  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  words  are 
printed  in  our  American  press  for  every  one  word 
of  President  Eisenhower's  speeches  that  are 
printed  in  the  Soviet  press. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  area  where  the  cause  of  better 
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understanding  would  be  served  if  we  had  a  more 
equal  exchange.  Let  us  agree  that  all  of  Air. 
Khrushchev's  speeches  on  foreign  policy  be 
printed  in  the  United  States  and  that  all  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  speeches  on  foreign  policy  be 
printed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Why  not  go  further  and  set  up  regular  radio 
and  television  broadcasts  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
the  American  people  in  return  for  President 
Eisenhower  having  the  same  privilege  to  talk  to 
the  Soviet  people? 

Let  us  put  a  stop  to  the  jamming  of  broadcasts 
so  that  the  Soviet  people  may  hear  broadcasts 
from  our  country  just  as  the  American  people 
can  hear  40  hours  of  broadcasts  a  day  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  let  us  have  a  freer  flow  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  so  that  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple can  buy  American  newspapers  and  magazines 
here  just  as  we  Americans  purchased  over  iy2 
million  Soviet  publications  in  the  last  year  alone. 

Example  of  Misrepresentation  of  Facts 

I  recognize  that  freedom  of  information  can 
be  abused  and  that  neither  of  us  is  free  from 
blame  in  this  respect.  The  press,  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  other  means  of  communication,  such  as 
film  studios,  have  a  heavy  responsibility  for  main- 
taining the  spirit  of  truth  and  for  preventing 
misinformation.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  mis- 
representation of  facts  or  distortion  of  the  truth 
defeats  itself.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  from 
an  experience  that  occurred  to  me  on  this  trip. 

There  was  a  report  in  Pravda  to  the  effect  that 
on  the  morning  after  I  arrived  in  Moscow  I  tried 
to  give  money  to  a  poor  Soviet  citizen,  with  the 
hope  that  American  press  photographers  who 
were  present  might  take  pictures  of  the  incident 
and  send  them  around  the  world.  There  was  not 
a  shred  of  truth  to  this  story. 

Here  is  what  actually  happened.  On  an  early 
morning  visit  to  the  Danilovsky  market,  I  had 
talked  to  scores  of  people  and  received  a  most 
friendly  welcome.  As  I  was  about  to  leave,  sev- 
eral of  the  people  asked  me  for  tickets  to  the 
American  Exhibition.  I  told  them  I  did  not  have 
any  with  me  but  that  I  would  be  glad  to  buy 
some  tickets  for  those  present  who  wanted  to  at- 
tend the  exhibition.  One  of  the  group  explained 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  their  not  having 
money  for  the  tickets  but  simply  a  question  of  their 
not  being  able  to  obtain  them.     I  told  him  I  would 


be  glad  to  check  into  the  matter  and  see  if  I  could 
get  tickets  for  him. 

These  are  the  simple  facts  as  far  as  this  incident 
was  concerned,  and  I  can  only  add  that  all  irre- 
sponsible reporters  should  never  forget  that  in  the 
end  the  truth  always  catches  up  with  a  lie. 

Concept  of  Coexistence  Inadequate 

Through  this  greater  exchange  of  information 
between  our  two  peoples  we  not  only  learn  from 
each  other  and  improve  our  way  of  life  but  we 
reduce  the  suspicion,  the  mistrust,  the  fear  and 
misunderstanding  and  assure  the  understanding 
and  friendship  which  will  lead  to  the  peace  we 
all  want.  That  is  why,  to  me,  the  concept  of  co- 
existence is  completely  inadequate  and  negative. 
Coexistence  implies  that  the  world  must  be 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps  with  a  wall  of  hate 
and  fear  between.  What  we  need  today  is  not 
two  worlds  but  one  world  where  different  peoples 
choose  the  economic  and  political  systems  which 
they  want  but  where  there  is  free  communication 
among  all  the  peoples  living  on  this  earth. 

Let  us  expand  the  concept  of  open  skies.  What 
the  world  also  needs  are  open  cities,  open  minds, 
and  open  hearts. 

Let  us  have  peaceful  competition  not  only  in 
producing  the  best  factories  but  in  producing 
better  lives  for  our  people. 

Let  us  cooperate  in  our  exploration  of  outer 
space.  As  a  worker  told  me  in  Novosibirsk,  let 
us  go  to  the  moon  together. 

Let  our  aim  be  not  victory  over  other  peoples 
but  the  victory  of  all  mankind  over  hunger,  want, 
misery,  and  disease,  wherever  it  exists  in  the  world. 

Responsibility  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  Leaders 

I  realize  that  this  era  of  peaceful  competition 
and  even  cooperation  seems  like  an  impossible 
dream  when  we  consider  the  present  differences 
we  have  between  us.  But  the  leaders  of  our  coun- 
tries can  help  make  this  dream  come  true.  So  far 
as  the  leader  of  our  country  is  concerned,  I  can 
assure  you  that  President  Eisenhower  has  no 
objective  to  which  he  is  more  dedicated. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  concerned,  as  I  am 
sure  you  know,  we  disagree  sharply  on  political 
and  economic  philosophy  and  on  many  world 
problems.  But  these  characteristics  are  evident 
to  anyone  who  meets  him — he  is  a  self-made  man 
who  worked  his  way  up  from  the  bottom ;  he  is  an 
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articulate  spokesman  for  the  economic  system  in 
which  he  believes;  he  has  immense  drive;  in  sum, 
he  is  one  of  those  individuals  who,  whether  you 
agree  with  him  or  disagree  with  him,  is  a  born 
leader  of  men.  Because  he  has  these  unique  quali- 
ties and  because  the  decisions  he  makes  will  affect 
not  only  the  200  million  people  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
but  the  2  billion  people  on  this  earth,  he  carries  a 
tremendous  responsibility  on  his  shoulders. 

I  would  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  try  to  give 
him  advice  on  how  he  should  fulfill  that  responsi- 
bility. But  could  I  relate  something  that  I 
noted  on  the  trip  I  have  just  completed?  In 
every  factory  and  on  hundreds  of  billboards  I 
saw  this  slogan,  "Let  us  work  for  the  victory  of 
communism." 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  means  by  this  slogan  work- 
ing for  a  better  life  for  the  people  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  is  one  thing.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  means  the  victory  of  communism  over 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  this  is  a 
horse  of  a  different  color.  For  we  have  our  own 
ideas  as  to  what  system  is  best  for  us. 

If  he  devoted  his  immense  energies  and  talents 
to  building  a  better  life  for  the  people  of  his  own 
country,  Mr.  Khrushchev  can  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  the  Soviet  people 
have  ever  produced.  But  if  he  diverts  the  re- 
sources and  talents  of  his  people  to  the  objective 
of  promoting  the  communization  of  countries  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union,  he  will  only  assure  that  both 
he  and  his  people  will  continue  to  live  in  an  era 
of  fear,  suspicion,  and  tension. 

The  Geneva  conference  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  comment  on  the 
specific  proposals  that  are  pending  before  that  con- 
ference at  this  time.  But  agreements  between 
great  powers  cannot  be  reached  unless  they  take 
into  account  the  views  and  interests  of  all  parties 
concerned.  I  was  encouraged  to  note  in  my  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  he  recog- 
nizes this  fact  and  agrees  that  a  successful  outcome 
of  this  conference  could  be  a  great  step  forward  in 
settling  some  of  the  problems  I  have  discussed  to- 
night. 

I  have  one  final  thought  to  add.  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev predicted  that  our  grandchildren  would  live 
under  communism.  He  reiterated  this  to  me  in 
our  talks  last  Sunday.  Let  me  say  that  we  do  not 
object  to  his  saying  this  will  happen.  We  only 
object  if  he  tries  to  bring  it  about. 

And  this  is  my  answer  to  him :  I  do  not  say  that 


your  grandchildren  will  live  under  capitalism. 
We  prefer  our  system.  But  the  very  essence  of 
belief  is  that  we  do  not  and  will  not  try  to  impose 
our  system  on  anybody  else.  We  believe  that 
you  and  all  other  peoples  on  this  earth  should  have 
the  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  economic  or  polit- 
ical system  which  best  fits  your  particular  prob- 
lems without  any  foreign  intervention. 

Appreciation  for  Hospitality  of  Soviet  People 

As  I  leave  your  country,  I  shall  never  forget 
an  incident  that  occurred  as  I  was  driving  through 
your  beautiful  Ural  Mountains.  A  group  of  chil- 
dren on  the  side  of  the  road  threw  wild  flowers 
into  my  car  and  cried  in  English  the  words 
"friendship,"  "friendship."  Mr.  Zhukov  told  me 
that  the  first  word  children  who  study  English  are 
taught  is  the  word  "friendship."  There  could  be 
no  more  eloquent  expression  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  people,  an  attitude  which  we  share  in  com- 
mon with  you. 

Finally,  may  I  express  on  behalf  of  my  wife  and 
I,  and  all  the  members  of  our  party,  our  deep 
appreciation  for  the  warm  friendship  and  bound- 
less hospitality  we  have  found  everywhere  we  have 
gone  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  pledge  to  you  that  in 
the  years  to  come  I  shall  devote  my  best  efforts 
to  the  cause  of  peace  with  justice  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Vice  President  Nixon 
Visits  Poland 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  25 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  will 
visit  Poland  for  a  few  days  on  the  invitation  of 
Alexander  Zawadzki,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  State  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic.  The 
Vice  President's  arrival  in  Warsaw  is  scheduled 
for  August  2d. 

The  visit  will  give  occasion  for  an  exchange  of 
views  between  the  Vice  President  and  leading  po- 
litical personalities  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic. 

Chief  Justice  Warren 
To  Travel  in  Europe 

Press  release  556  dated  July  31 

Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Earl  Warren  will  be 
traveling  in  Europe  during  August  and  September 
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this  year.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Chief  Justice's 
trip  will  be  to  visit  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  Berlin  as  the  guest  of  the  Federal 
German  Government. 

In  connection  with  the  European  trip,  the  Chief 
Justice  plans  to  visit  Moscow  and  will  participate 
briefly  in  the  American  Exhibition  there;  he  will 
not  be  traveling  in  his  official  capacity,  and  this 
portion  of  the  trip  will  have  the  character  of  a 
private  visit. 


Mr.  Coolidge  To  Head  Review 
of  U.S.  Disarmament  Policy 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  29 

With  the  approval  of  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  named  Charles  A.  Coolidge 
to  head  a  joint  review  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense  of  U.S. 
disarmament  policy.  Mr.  Coolidge  will  report  his 
conclusions  and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a  small  staff 
selected  from  the  Departments  of  States  and  De- 
fense and  other  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

In  this  study  Mr.  Coolidge  will  consider  com- 
prehensive and  partial  measures  of  arms  control 
and  reduction  which,  if  internationally  agreed, 
would  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  U.S.  na- 
tional security  objectives.  Preeminent  among 
these  objectives  are  reducing  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments and  contributing  to  achievement  of  a  just 
and  durable  peace.  The  study  will  draw  on  the 
experience  gained  from  previous  and  current  in- 
ternational efforts  toward  these  ends. 

Mr.  Coolidge  will  not  be  expected  to  advise  on 
day-to-day  problems  concerning  international  dis- 
cussions which  may  be  in  process  from  time  to 
time.  The  Secretary  may,  however,  request  his 
advice  on  current  questions,  as  these  may  relate 
to  the  purposes  of  his  study. 


United  States  Allots  $300,000 
for  World  Refugee  Year  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  31 

(press  release  558)    that  Robert  S.   McCollum, 

Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 

and  Consular  Affairs,  had  reported  in  a  speech 

(before  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  Chau- 
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tauqua,  N.Y.,  on  that  day  the  authorization  of  an 
allotment  of  $300,000  as  an  initial  portion  of  the 
U.S.  contribution  for  the  World  Refugee  Year. 

These  funds  are  being  made  available  over  and 
above  the  regular  U.S.  programs  for  refugees, 
which  will  involve  expenditures  in  excess  of  $40 
million.  The  allotment  will  permit  signing  of 
contracts  with  voluntary  agencies  to  directly  bene- 
fit nearly  800  refugees  and  to  make  possible  indi- 
rect aid  leading  toward  the  overseas  resettlement 
of  another  700  to  800  refugees. 


Views  Invited  on  Tariff  Negotiations 
With  Cuba 

Press  release  550  dated  July  30 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  interdepartmental  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information  issued  notice  on  July  30  that  a 
public  hearing  will  be  held  in  September  in  order 
to  obtain  views  and  information  in  connection 
with  U.S.  participation  in  forthcoming  tariff  re- 
negotiations with  Cuba. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  for  the  past  several 
years  been  engaged  in  studies  leading  to  a  revision 
of  its  customs  tariff.    It  is  availing  itself  of  the 
opportunity  provided  in  article  XXVIII  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  whereby 
a   contracting   party    wishing   to    withdraw    or 
modify  concessions  in  its  schedule  might  enter 
into  negotiations  for  that  purpose.     Under  the 
provisions  of  this  article  a  contracting  party  pro- 
posing to  renegotiate  a  concession  by  modifying 
or  withdrawing  it  is  required  to  negotiate  regard- 
ing compensatory  adjustment  with  the  country 
with  which  the  concession  was  originally  nego- 
tiated and  with  any  other  country  having  a  prin- 
cipal supplying  interest  in  the  concession.    It  is 
also  required  to  consult  with  countries  having  a 
substantial  trade  in  the  concession.    In  such  nego- 
tiations the  country  proposing  the  modification  or 
withdrawal  usually  offers  new  concessions  by  way 
of  compensation.     If  no  settlement  is  possible  on 
the  basis  of  such  new  concessions  as  may  be  of- 
fered, the  countries  adversely  affected  are  author- 
ized to  withdraw  or  make  upward  adjustment  of 
concessions  initially  negotiated  with  the  first  coun- 
try which  are  of  a  value  substantially  equivalent 
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to  the  concessions  which  the  first  country  is  modi- 
fying or  withdrawing. 

Early  in  1958  the  Cuban  Government  put  into 
effect  the  new  nomenclature  and  rates  of  duty  ap- 
plicable to  imports  from  countries  with  which  it 
does  not  have  trade  agreements  or  commercial 
arrangements.  It  also  announced  that  it  would 
continue  in  effect  the  old  nomenclature  and  rates 
of  duty  for  imports  from  other  countries  pending 
the  completion  of  the  proposed  tariff  negotiations. 
Recently  the  Cuban  Government  sent  the  U.S. 
Government  a  list  of  the  tariff  concessions  in 
schedule  IX  to  the  General  Agreement  which  it 
proposes  to  renegotiate.  A  list  of  the  commodity 
groups  or  principal  commodities  to  be  renegoti- 
ated is  annexed  to  the  attached  notice  of  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Interested  firms  may  obtain  information  on 
commodity  classifications  and  applicable  rates 
of  duty  under  the  old  Cuban  customs  tariff  and 
also  regarding  the  new  Cuban  commodity  classi- 
fications and  new  tariff  nomenclature  from  the 
American  Republics  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
an  interagency  group  which  receives  views  of 
interested  persons  regarding  proposed  or  existing 
trade  agreements.  The  committee  consists  of  a 
commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  as 
chairman  and  of  representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Defense,  In- 
terior, Labor,  State,  and  Treasury,  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 

In  preparation  for  the  proposed  renegotiations 
with  Cuba  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation would  welcome  views  from  interested  per- 
sons with  regard  to  the  possible  effect  on  U.S. 
trade  of  modification  or  withdrawal  of  concessions 
in  the  Cuban  schedule  IX  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment. In  addition  the  committee  invites  the 
submission  of  views  regarding  concessions  which 
the  United  States  might  seek  from  Cuba  as  com- 
pensation, as  well  as  views  concerning  the  possible 
withdrawal  or  upward  adjustment  of  concessions 
in  the  U.S.  schedule  XX  initially  negotiated  with 
Cuba. 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  will  open  at  10  a.m.  on  September  15, 
1959,  in  the  Hearing  Room  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion Building,  Washington,  D.C.  Applications  for 
oral  presentation  of  views,  as  well  as  information 
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and  written  statements  by  those  desiring  to  be 
heard,  should  be  submitted  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 4,  1959.  Written  statements  of  persons 
who  do  not  desire  to  be  heard  may  be  submitted 
until  September  15,  1959. 

Further  details  concerning  the  submission  of 
statements  and  applications  to  be  heard  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  notice  of  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information.  All  communications  re- 
garding this  notice  should  be  addressed  to :  The 
Secretary,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washington 
25,  D.C. 

NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING 

COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 
Notice  of  Public  Hearing  Regarding  Renegotiation  of 

Tariff  Concessions  bt  Cuba 
Submission  of  Information  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information: 

Closing  date  for  application  to  be  heard:   September  4, 
1959. 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs  by  persons  desiring 
to  be  heard :  September  4,  1959. 

Closing  date  for  submission   of   briefs  by  persons  not 
desiring  to  be  heard:  September  15,  1959. 
Public  hearings  open:   September  15,  1959. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  before 
the  Committee  in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  interested 
persons  in  connection  with  United  States  participation 
in  tariff  renegotiations  by  the  Government  of  Cuba  look- 
ing toward  the  modification  of  Schedule  IX  (Cuba)  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  for  the  past  several  years 
been  engaged  in  studies  leading  to  a  revision  of  its 
customs  tariff.  It  is  availing  itself  of  the  opportunity 
provided  in  Article  XXVIII  of  the  General  Agreement 
whereby  a  contracting  party  wishing  to  modify  or  with- 
draw concessions  in  its  schedule  might  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations for  that  purpose.  The  Cuban  Government  in 
1957  invoked  paragraph  5  of  Article  XXVIII  in  order  to 
permit  it  to  take  such  action  after  January  1,  1958.  Early 
in  1958  the  Cuban  Government  put  into  effect  the  new 
nomenclature  and  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  imports 
from  countries  with  which  it  does  not  have  trade  agree- 
ments or  commercial  arrangements.  It  also  announced 
that  it  would  continue  in  effect  the  old  nomenclature  and 
rates  of  duty  for  imports  from  other  countries  pending 
the  completion  of  the  proposed  tariff  negotiations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article  XXVIII  of  the  General 
Agreement,  a  contracting  party  proposing  to  renegotiate 
a  concession  by  modifying  or  withdrawing  it  is  required 
to  negotiate  regarding  compensatory  adjustment  with  the 
country  with  which  the  concession  was  originally  ne- 
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gotiated  and  with  any  other  country  having  a  principal 
supplying  interest  in  the  concession.  It  is  also  required 
to  consult  with  countries  having  a  substantial  trade  in- 
terest therein.  In  such  negotiations,  the  country  proposing 
the  modification  or  withdrawal  usually  offers  new  con- 
cessions by  way  of  compensation.  If  no  settlement  is 
possible  on  the  basis  of  such  new  concessions  as  may 
be  offered,  the  countries  adversely  affected  are  authorized 
to  withdraw  or  make  upward  adjustment  of  concessions 
initially  negotiated  with  the  first  country  which  are  of 
a  value  substantially  equivalent  to  the  concessions  which 
the  first  country  is  modifying  or  withdrawing. 

In  preparation  for  the  proposed  negotiations  with  Cuba, 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  would  wel- 
come views  from  interested  parties  with  regard  to  the 
possible  effect  on  United  States  trade  of  modification  or 
withdrawal  of  concessions  in  Schedule  IX  (Cuba)  to  the 
General  Agreement.  (See  attached  list.)  In  addition, 
the  Committee  invites  the  submission  of  views  regarding 
concessions  which  the  United  States  might  seek  from 
Cuba  as  compensation,  as  well  as  views  concerning  the 
possible  withdrawal  or  upward  adjustment  of  concessions 
in  Schedule  XX  (United  States)  initially  negotiated  with 
Cuba. 

All  applications  for  oral  presentation  of  views  in  regard 
to  this  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  September  4, 
1959.  The  application  must  indicate  the  product  or 
products  on  which  the  individual  or  group  desires  to  be 
heard  and  an  estimate  of  the  time  required  for  oral 
presentation.  Persons  who  desire  to  be  heard  orally 
shall  also  submit  written  statements  to  the  Committee 
not  later  than  September  4,  1959.  Written  statements 
of  persons  who  do  not  desire  to  be  heard  orally  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  September  15,  1959.  Such 
communications  shall  be  addressed  to :  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  Fifteen  copies  of  written  statements, 
either  typed,  printed,  or  duplicated  shall  be  submitted, 
of  which  one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committee,  except 
information  and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence, 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  interested  persons.  Infor- 
mation and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence  shall  be 
submitted  on  separate  pages  clearly  marked :  For  Official 
Use  Only  of  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral  statements  will 
be  heard  beginning  at  10 :00  a.m.,  September  15,  1959,  in 
the  Hearing  Room  of  the  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
8th  and  E  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Witnesses 
who  make  applications  to  be  heard  will  be  advised  regard- 
ing the  time  and  place  of  their  individual  appearances. 
Appearances  at  hearings  before  the  Committee  may  be 
made  only  by  or  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  have 
filed  written  statements  and  who  have  within  the  time 
prescribed  made  written  application  for  oral  presentation 
of  views.  Statements  made  at  the  public  hearings  shall 
be  under  oath. 

All  communications  regarding  this  notice,  including 
requests  for  appearance  at  hearings  before  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
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Secretary,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washingon  25,  D.C. 

Requests  for  information  concerning  commodity  classi- 
fications and  applicable  rates  of  duty  under  the  old  Cuban 
customs  tariff  and  also  regarding  the  new  Cuban  com- 
modity classifications  and  new  tariff  nomenclature  should 
be  addressed  to  the  American  Republics  Division,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington  25,  D.C. 

Annexed  to  this  notice  is  a  list  of  the  commodity 
groups  or  principal  commodities  in  Schedule  IX  (Cuba) 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  which 
the  Cuban  Government  proposes  to  renegotiate. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion this  30th  day  of  July,  1959. 

Edward  Yaedley 

Secretary, 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 


ANNEX  TO  NOTICE 

List  of  Commodity  Groups  or  Principal  Commodities  in 
Schedule  IX  to  the  General  Agreement  Which  the 
Cuban  Government  Proposes  to  Renegotiate 

Cement 

Coal  and  coke 

Lubricating  oils  and  vaseline 

Glass  and  glassware,  including  electric  lamps 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Manufactures  of  copper,  except  plain  wire,  and  other 

metals  and  alloys 
Rosin  and  turpentine 
Colors,  dyes,  varnishes  and  inks 
Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products 
Soaps  and  cosmetics 
Starches  and  adhesives 
Raw  cotton  and  manufactures 
Synthetic  fibers  and  manufactures 
Knitted  wool  sportswear 
Silk  yarn,  fabrics  and  wearing  apparel 
Paper,  cardboard  and  manufactures 
Certain  lumber  and  manufactures 
Leather  and  manufactures 

Certain  musical  instruments,  phonographs,  radio  and  tele- 
vision sets,  motion  picture  projection  apparatus,  acces- 
sories and  parts  of  the  foregoing 
Clocks 
Agricultural  and  industrial  machinery  and  instruments 

and  parts  and  accessories 
Office  and  household  machines  and  appliances 
Automotive  vehicles,  parts  and  accessories 
Wagons,  carts,  and  parts  and  accessories  for  railway  cars 
Airplanes  and  parts 
Plastics  and  manufactures 
Rubber  manufactures 
Transmission  belting 
Oilcloth  and  linoleum 
Games  and  toys 
Tires  and  tubes 
Photograph  film 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles 
Meats 
Lard 

Prepared  milk 

Cereals,  including  rice,  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  and  prepared 
Edible  and  inedible  oils 
Canned  fish 
Other  preserved  foods 
Beverages 

Miscellaneous  food  products,  including  confectionery 
Cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco 
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President  Requests  Investigation 
on  Need  for  Almond  Import  Quota 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  29 
White  House  Announcement 

The  President  has  requested  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  an  immediate  investigation 
of  the  effects  of  imports  of  shelled  almonds  and 
blanched,  roasted,  or  otherwise  prepared  or  pre- 
served almonds  on  the  domestic  price-support  pro- 
gram for  shelled  or  prepared  almonds  and  on 
the  amount  of  products  processed  in  the  United 
States  from  shelled  or  prepared  almonds.  The 
President's  action  was  taken  in  response  to  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Commission's  investigation  will  be  made  pur- 
suant to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended. 

President's  Letter  to  Tariff  Commission  Chairman 

July  28,  1959 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  shelled  almonds  and  blanched, 
roasted  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  al- 
monds are  practically  certain  to  be  imported  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render 
or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  Department's  marketing  order  pro- 
gram under  Federal  Marketing  Order  No.  9,  or  to 
reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  products 
processed  in  the  United  States  from  domestically 
produced  almonds.  A  copy  of  the  Secretary's  let- 
ter is  enclosed.1 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  re- 
quested to  make  an  immediate  investigation  under 
Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended,  to  determine  the  need  for  restricting 
imports  of  these  articles. 

The  Commission's  findings  should  be  completed 
as  soon  as  practicable. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  Honorable  Joseph  E.  Talbot 

Chairman 

United  States  Tariff  Commission 

Washington,  D.C. 


1  Not  printed. 
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Development  Loans 

India 

The  United  States  and  India  signed  an  agree- 
ment at  New  Delhi  on  July  27  under  which  the 
U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  will  lend  $20  mil- 
lion to  the  Government  of  India  to  import  struc- 
tural steel  and  other  steel  products  required  by 
India  for  privately  owned  industrial  plants  in 
pursuance  of  its  second  5-year  plan.  For  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  547  dated 
July  28. 

Lebanon 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  on  July  23 
announced  basic  approval  and  commitment  of 
funds  for  a  $5  million  loan  to  the  Banque  de 
Credit  Agricole,  Industriel  et  Foncier  (BCAIF), 
a  private  Lebanese  development  bank  with  40  per- 
cent government  participation,  located  at  Beirut, 
Lebanon.  For  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  539  dated  July  23. 

Philippines 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  on  July  27  an- 
nounced basic  approval  and  commitment  of  funds 
for  a  loan  of  up  to  $3.7  million  to  the  Mindanao 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  a  privately  owned  corpora- 
tion in  the  Philippines.  For  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  545  dated  July  27. 


U.S.  Gives  Grain  for  Relief 
of  Needy  in  Ethiopia 

Press  release  551  dated  July  30 

Grants  of  grains  totaling  26,500  metric  tons 
were  given  to  Ethiopia  on  July  30  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  gift,  comprising  9,500  tons  of 
wheat  and  17,000  tons  of  sorghum,  is  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  needy  in  the  Ethiopian  provinces  of 
Tigre  and  Harar  and  in  Eritrea.  A  critical  short- 
age of  grains  has  developed  as  a  result  of  current 
drought  conditions  and  locust  damage  to  last 
year's  crops.  Serious  locust  infestation  is  an- 
ticipated again  this  year. 

The  grain  will  be  transferred  by  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  from  U.S. 
Government-owned  surplus  commodity  stocks. 

Ethiopian  Ambassador  Zaude  Gabre  Heywot 
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accepted  the  grant,  which  was  made  under  au- 
thority of  title  II,  Public  Law  480  (Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act). 

Earlier  this  year  grants  of  wheat  and  sorghum 
amounting  to  19,500  metric  tons  had  been  made  to 
Ethiopia  to  alleviate  shortages  created  by  drought 
and  locust  damage  to  last  year's  crops.  The  total 
quantity  of  U.S.  surplus  grains  made  available  so 
far  this  year  for  relief  purposes  in  Ethiopia  will 
thus  equal  46,000  metric  tons. 


United  States  and  ItaSy  Renew 
Food-for-Children  Program 

Press  release  549  dated  July  30 

The  agreement  for  a  joint  Italian- American 
program  to  provide  food  for  Italy's  needy  chil- 
dren *  was  renewed  at  a  signing  at  Rome  on  July 
30  by  U.S.  Ambassador  James  David  Zellerbach 
and  Italian  Foreign  Minister  Giuseppe  Pella. 

The  agreement  covers  the  period  from  October 
1959  through  September  1960  and  will  continue 
a  cooperative  child-feeding  program  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  4  years.  More  than  1,600,000 
children  benefit  from  the  program.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  food  made  available  under  the  program 
will  go  to  depressed  areas.  Under  terms  of  the 
agreement  the  program  will  provide  food  for  use 
in  over  34,000  school  lunchrooms,  children's  homes, 
kindergartens,  and  summer  camps  for  children. 

The  U.S.  contribution  for  the  year  will  continue 
at  approximately  the  present  level.  Four 
thousand  tons  of  dry  milk  and  23,000  tons  of 
wheat  flour  will  be  transferred  by  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  from  U.S. 
Government-owned  surplus  commodity  stocks. 
The  Government  of  Italy's  contribution  to  the 
program,  including  food  and  distribution  costs, 
will  be  continued  at  the  present  rate,  which  is 
valued  at  more  than  7  billion  lire  ($11  million) 
per  year. 

Not  including  the  assistance  provided  for  in  the 
July  30  agreement,  the  United  States  since  1956 
has  contributed  about  108,000  tons  of  food  toward 
the  child- feeding  program,  which  is  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  Administration  for 


1  Treaties   and    Other    International   Acts   Series  3265 
and  4034. 
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Italian  and  International  Assistance  Activities, 
an  Italian  Government  agency. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Proposed  Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Greece  for  Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes.  Adverse  report  to  ac- 
company H.  Con.  Res.  245.  H.  Rept.  657.  July  15, 
1959.  1  p. 
Proposed  Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  Cooperation  on  the 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes. 
Adverse  report  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  246.  H. 
Rept.  658.  July  15,  1959.  1  p. 
Proposed  Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  for  Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes.  Adverse  report 
to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  247.  H.  Rept.  659.  Julv 
15,  1959.     1  p.  .     ^ 

Proposed    Agreement    Between    the   Government   of   the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key for  Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for 
Mutual  Defense  Purposes.     Adverse  report  to  accom- 
pany H.  Con.  Res.  248.     H.  Rept.  660.     July  15,  1959. 
1  p. 
Proposed   Agreement   Between   the   Government   of   the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Republic   of  France  for  Cooperation  on   the   Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes.     Adverse 
report  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  249.     H.  Rent   661 
July  15, 1959.     1  p. 
Proposed   Agreement   Between   the   Government   of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Northern  Ireland  for  Cooperation 
on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses.   Adverse  report  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res  251 
H.  Rept.  662.     July  15,  1959.     1  p. 
Proposed    Agreement    Between    the   Government   of   the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada for  Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for 
Mutual  Defense  Purposes.     Adverse  report  to  accom- 
pany H.  Con.  Res.  254.     H.  Rept.  663.     July  15,  1959 
1  p. 
Extension  of  Public  Law  480.     Report  to  accompany  S 

1748.     S.  Rept.  522.     July  15,  1959.     9  pp. 
Inter-American    Development    Bank.     Report  to   accom- 
pany H.R.  7072.     H.  Rept.  678.     July  16,  1959.     14  pp. 
International  Sugar  Agreement  of  1958.     Report  to  ac- 
company  Ex.   D,   86th   Cong.,   1st  sess.     Ex.   Rept    6 
July  17, 1959.     10  pp. 
Proposed    Supplemental   Appropriations  and   Other  Au- 
thorizations,  for   the  Fiscal   Year   1960,   for   Various 
Agencies   Relating  to   the  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies 
Under  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  Amended.    S.  Doc. 
38.     July  17,  1959.     31  pp. 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959.     Conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  7500.     H.  Rept.  695.     July  21,  1959.     37 
pp. 
Amending  Sections  353  and  354  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.     Report  to  accompany  H.R.  3088.     S. 
Rept.  560.     July  22, 1959.     6  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 


Following  are  statements  made  in  the  U.N. 
Trusteeship  Council  by  DeVinas  H.  Nucker,  U.S. 
Special  Representative  in  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil, and  Bethwel  Henry,  Adviser  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation in  the  Trusteeship  Council. 


OPEN3NG  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  NUCKER,  JUNE 

29  i 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  3199 

I  have  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  serving  for 
the  fifth  consecutive  year  as  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative  of  the  United  States  to  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  administration  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  I  look  forward  as 
I  have  in  the  past  to  receiving  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  this  Council. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  the  review  of  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Administering  Authority,  the 
Council  has  before  it  for  examination  the  report 
of  the  1959  United  Nations  visiting  mission.2 

This  was  the  fourth  time  a  visiting  mission 
toured  our  area  and  the  second  time  I  personally 
had  the  privilege  of  receiving  a  mission.  I  am 
pleased  and  gratified  to  report  that  the  able  men 
who  made  up  the  mission  brought  to  the  Micro- 
nesians  a  better  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
"trusteeship"  and  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council.  On  behalf  of  the  Administering  Au- 
thority, I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  mis- 
sion for  their  valuable  report. 

The  visiting  mission,  in  order  to  complete  its 
tour,  traveled  by  plane,  by  ship,  by  outrigger 
canoe,  by  motor  speedboat,  by  jeep,  by  truck,  and 
by  car.    The  members  visited  lonely  island  out- 


posts far  from  the  district  centers.  They  had  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  at  first  hand  the  damage 
that  the  typhoons  of  1957-58  brought  to  certain 
of  our  islands  and  to  see  for  themselves  how  the 
people  in  these  devastated  areas  have  worked  to 
bring  their  shattered  land  back  into  production. 
The  thousands  of  miles  the  mission  covered  gave 
them,  I  am  certain,  a  better  comprehension  of 
the  many  difficulties  that  confront  this  Adminis- 
tering Authority  in  its  attempt  wisely  and  justly 
to  administer  a  territory  small  in  land  area  but 
vast  in  ocean  distances  to  be  covered.  The  com- 
ments and  recommendations  of  the  visiting  mis- 
sion shall  be  received  with  interest. 

Administration 

In  my  report  to  the  Council  last  June3  I  set 
forth  as  one  of  our  target  dates  the  taking  over 
by  1963  of  district  public  health  activities  by 
qualified  Micronesian  medical  officers.  At  that 
time  two  districts,  the  Marshalls  and  Ponape,  had 
Micronesian  district  directors  of  public  health. 
Since  July  1,  1958,  these  highly  responsible  posi- 
tions have  been  taken  over  by  qualified  Micro- 
nesian medical  officers  in  three  additional  dis- 
tricts, Palau,  Truk,  and  Rota. 

The  visiting  mission  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  assistance  of  several  additional  qualified  phy- 
sicians might  still  be  required  until  such  time  as 
fully  trained  Micronesian  doctors  can  relieve  them 
of  their  responsibilities.  This  opinion  is  not  fully 
shared  by  us.  Our  director  of  public  health  and 
his  deputy  are  confident  that  our  present  policy 
is  capable  of  meeting  all  requirements.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Council  that  in  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours  either  the  director  of  public  health 


1  Mr.  Nucker  is  nigh  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  For  a  review  of  the  previous 
year  by  Mr.  Nucker,  see  Bulletin  of  July  28,  1958,  p.  165. 

1  U.N.  doc.  T/1447. 


'Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  1957  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  6607)  ;  for  sale  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  (75  cents). 
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or  his  deputy  can  be  flown  by  plane  to  any  dis- 
trict hospital  upon  request  of  the  Micronesian 
district  director  of  public  health.  We  can  also 
transport  by  air,  and  regularly  do  so,  any  emer- 
gency case  needing  special  treatment  to  hospitals 
in  Guam.  The  decision  to  replace  American  doc- 
tors with  qualified  Micronesian  medical  officers 
was  made  after  a  careful  analysis  of  health  needs 
of  the  territory  by  our  director  of  public  health 
and  his  staff. 

The  process  of  turning  over  the  direction  of 
the  public  health  activities  in  Yap  district  cur- 
rently is  under  way,  and  by  the  end  of  this  month 
all  districts,  other  than  Saipan,  will  have  Micro- 
nesian district  directors  of  public  health.  Our 
remaining  American  medical  and  public  health 
staff  serve  in  the  role  of  supervisors — as  teachers 
and  consultants — to  be  called  upon  for  advice 
and  training  and,  when  needed,  to  function  as 
specialists  in  the  field  of  surgery  and  other 
branches  of  medicine.  We  anticipate  that  within 
4  years  the  directors  of  dental  and  sanitation  serv- 
ices will  be  Micronesians.  We  are  proud  of  our 
Micronesian  public  health  staff  and  hold  that  the 
accomplishments  of  this  body  of  young  Micro- 
nesian men  and  women  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  responsibility  can  be  turned  over  to  the  Micro- 
nesians when  proper  training,  supervision,  and 
opportunity  are  offered  them.  We  envision, 
slowly  but  surely,  similar  development  in  our 
other  fields  of  activity. 

Thus,  during  the  year  under  review,  wherever 
possible  American  staff  members  were  replaced 
with  trained  and  qualified  Micronesians.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  of  district  directors  of  public 
health  mentioned  above,  these  replacements  in- 
clude a  hospital  administrator  in  Truk  district,  an 
assistant  supply  officer  in  the  Marshalls,  and  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  School  of 
Nursing.  In  other  types  of  positions  Micro- 
nesians, while  not  actually  replacing  American 
staff  members,  were  assigned  counterpart  posi- 
tions. Particularly  was  this  so  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  administration,  where  Micronesians 
took  over  such  positions  as  teacher-trainers,  as- 
sistant director  of  sanitation,  assistant  finance  offi- 
cers, and  the  like.  A  significant  step  forward  in 
the  judiciary  this  past  year  was  the  appointment 
of  a  Micronesian  administrative  assistant  to  the 
High  Court  justices.     The  duties  of  this  adminis- 


trative assistant  partly  involve  assisting  in  the 
training  of  Micronesian  court  personnel  through- 
out the  territory. 

This  coming  year  we  propose  to  initiate  an  in- 
service  training  program  at  headquarters  for  all 
aspects  of  administration  activities.  Under  this 
new  program  individual  Micronesians  already  em- 
ployed in  responsible  positions  in  the  districts  will 
be  brought  to  headquarters  for  periods  of  from 
1  to  3  months  for  training  and  development 
purposes. 

This  inservice  training  shall  include  increased 
emphasis  in  the  technical  skills.  During  the  past 
year  a  special  school  for  automotive  mechanics 
was  conducted  at  headquarters,  and  at  the  present 
time  selected  district  employees  are  receiving  spe- 
cialized training  in  Guam  in  the  fields  of  elec- 
tricity, refrigeration,  and  general  mechanics. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Central  Island 
School  in  Ponape  in  September,  a  full-fledged 
vocational  arts  program  will  be  available  to  stu- 
dents interested  in  this  field.  These  programs, 
I  believe,  accord  with  the  views  of  the  visiting 
mission  as  to  the  desirability  of  providing  in- 
creased training  in  technical  skills. 

Paramount,  however,  in  our  program  of  replace- 
ment is  one  cardinal  factor,  that  of  providing  ade- 
quate education  and  training  and  suitable  on-the- 
job  experience.  Emplacement  for  replacement's 
sake  only  is  neither  sought  nor  desired  by  this 
administration.  When  a  Micronesian  counter- 
part has  demonstrated  conclusively  his  ability  and 
worth  and  has  proven  himself  on  the  job,  he  is 
placed  in  a  position  formerly  held  by  civil  service 
personnel.  We  have  as  one  target,  for  instance, 
the  replacement  of  two  of  our  assistant  district 
administrators  with  Micronesians  by  1964. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  clear  to  members 
of  the  Council  that,  in  keeping  with  our  basic 
objective,  Micronesians  are  accepting  responsi- 
bilities of  administration  in  all  fields  just  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  prepared  to  assume  them. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  administrative  sig- 
nificance has  been  the  emergence  of  a  more  stable 
pattern  of  American  staffing.  Members  of  this 
Council  in  the  past  have  remarked  on  the  obvious 
advantages  of  a  staff  that  does  not  change  con- 
stantly. I  report  with  pleasure  the  fact  that  our 
rate  of  turnover  has  dropped  significantly. 
Whereas  the   rate   of   turnover   for  the   period 
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1953-55  Avas  40  percent,  this  rate  dropped  to  29.3 
percent  for  the  period  1956-58. 

Economic  Development 

Important  in  the  economic  sphere  this  past  year 
have  been  the  direct  and  indirect  results  of  recent 
typhoons.  The  direct  results  are  seen  in  the  de- 
creased purchasing  power  and  decreased  tax  reve- 
nue to  local  and  district  communities. 

Copra,  while  continuing  to  be  the  major  export 
crop  of  the  trust  territory,  suffered  further  losses 
due  to  the  aftermath  of  the  typhoons  which 
ravaged  the  area  during  the  first  half  of  1958. 
Jaluit  and  Namorik  atolls  in  the  Marshall  Islands, 
which  formerly  produced  over  a  thousand  tons 
annually,  did  not  produce  a  pound  of  copra  during 
the  year.  The  same  held  true  of  the  atolls  of 
Namoluk,  Pulusuk,  Murilo,  and  Ruo  in  the  Truk 
district.  While  these  latter  islands  were  not  as 
productive  as  the  islands  in  the  Marshalls,  the 
impact  on  the  economy  of  these  out-islands  because 
of  lack  of  copra  was  equally  significant.  Copra 
production  in  the  islands  of  the  Ponape  district 
was  down  30  percent  from  the  preceding  year  as 
people  there  necessarily  were  concerned  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  homes  and  the  replanting 
of  their  subsistence  crops. 

As  a  result  copra  production  in  the  territory 
during  fiscal  year  1959  is  not  expected  to  rise  above 
10,000  short  tons.  This  contrasts  unfavorably 
with  the  13,259  short  tons  which  were  produced 
during  fiscal  year  1958.  However,  a  high  price, 
due  to  a  world  shortage  of  copra  during  the  year, 
enabled  the  Copra  Stabilization  Board  to  author- 
ize a  $10  per  ton  increase  to  be  paid  to  producers 
effective  January  1,  1959.  With  the  increased 
price  paid,  the  net  return  to  producers  in  1959 
will  be  approximately  85  percent  of  that  received 
last  year,  although  the  total  production  will  only 
be  approximately  75  percent  of  1958. 

The  export  of  trochus  shell,  which  is  the  second 
largest  export  crop  from  the  trust  territory,  is 
suffering  from  extreme  competition  with  the 
plastic  industries.  The  shell  is  used  primarily  in 
the  manufacture  of  shell  buttons,  and  improved 
plastic  materials  have  decreased  the  demand  for 
trochus  shell  buttons.  There  has  been  little  ac- 
tivity in  this  market  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that,  should  a  crop  be  sold, 
it  will  return  to  the  Micronesians  less  than  that 
received  last  year. 
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The  sale  of  fresh  produce,  while  bringing  small 
returns  to  the  people  in  relation  to  that  of  trochus 
and  copra,  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  improved  during 
the  past  year.  Better  marketing  arrangements 
with  wholesalers  on  Guam  and  improved  ship 
scheduling  have  given  the  farmers  of  the  northern 
Marianas  increased  returns  for  their  efforts.  Con- 
certed efforts  by  our  agriculture  department  to 
improve  the  quality  of  produce  offered  has  resulted 
in  a  better  return  to  the  farmer.  Handicraft  sales 
were  also  increased. 

With  respect  to  interisland  trading  the  nine 
local  chartered  trading  companies  within  the 
territory  continued  to  furnish  the  Micronesians 
with  the  greater  amount  of  their  needs  and 
handled  most  of  the  exporting.  Each  district 
now  has  at  least  one  local  chartered  trading  com- 
pany; Yap  and  the  Marshalls  districts  have  two 
such  companies,  and  Truk  has  three  chartered 
trading  companies.  In  Ponape,  Koror,  and  in 
Saipan  districts  there  is,  in  addition,  sufficient 
private  enterprise  to  keep  prices  competitive.  The 
success  of  these  locally  owned  chartered  trading 
companies  can  be  measured  by  their  assets,  by  the 
amount  of  goods  they  import  into  the  territory, 
and  by  the  wages  paid  their  employees.  Last  year, 
for  example,  the  assets  of  the  chartered  trading 
companies  stood  at  approximately  $2  million ;  they 
imported  approximately  $3  million  of  the  total 
$4.5  million  of  imports. 

In  the  Marshalls  district  a  chartered  trading 
company,  after  7  years  of  operation  by  an  Ameri- 
can manager,  came  under  complete  Micronesian 
direction  during  this  past  year.  A  Micronesian 
manager  took  over  full  control  of  the  company 
and  has  done  an  outstanding  job.  A  number  of 
trading  companies  have  entered  into  an  educa- 
tional program  of  establishing  scholarships  from 
profits  of  the  company  in  order  to  insure  that 
adequate  management  material  will  be  available 
as  present  employees  are  retired. 

Agriculture 

Our  agriculture  program  continues  to  have  a 
dual  purpose,  that  of  strengthening  the  subsistence 
crops  of  the  area  and  of  developing  cash  crops. 

In  all  districts  a  program  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  subsistence  crops  is  under 
way. 

Our  program  of  coconut  rehabilitation  moved 
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forward.  During  the  year  over  220,000  selected 
seed  nuts  were  shipped  from  Yap  district  to  the 
districts  of  Eota,  Truk,  Ponape,  and  the  Mar- 
slialls.  Eota  district  is  replanting  coconuts  after 
many  years  of  coconut  pest  trouble.  Truk, 
Ponape,  and  the  Marshall  Islands  districts  are 
replanting  overage  and  devastated  groves  in  the 
islands  hit  by  the  typhoons.  While  the  typhoon 
rehabilitation  replanting  has  first  call,  all  districts 
have  a  long-range  program  of  replanting  senile 
and  debilitated  groves. 

Our  cacao  development  work  was  accelerated 
during  the  year  in  the  four  districts  of  Palau, 
Yap,  Truk,  and  Ponape,  where  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  cacao  can  be  grown  successfully. 
A  cacao  specialist  has  been  added  to  the  head- 
quarters agriculture  staff,  and  his  headquarters 
has  been  established  at  the  Ponape  agriculture 
station,  from  which  he  directs  the  territorywide 
program.  A  cacao  subsidy  scheme  involving  the 
planting  of  100,000  trees  was  initiated  last  No- 
vember. To  provide  the  necessary  technical  train- 
ing to  Micronesian  agriculturists  a  cacao  training 
school  presently  is  under  way  at  the  cacao  head- 
quarters, with  two  Micronesian  agricultural  ex- 
tension workers  in  attendance  from  the  districts 
of  Palau,  Yap,  Ponape,  and  Truk.  These  Mi- 
cronesian agriculturists,  in  collaboration  with  the 
district  directors  of  agriculture,  will  provide  the 
needed  direction  and  supervision  to  cacao  growers. 
Development  of  black  pepper  production  has 
been  started  at  the  Ponape  agricultural  station  on 
a  small  scale  with  pepper  plants  introduced  from 
Fiji.  The  plants  are  producing  well,  and  there 
is  promise  of  good  production  when  sufficient 
propagation  stock  becomes  available.  Plans  have 
been  made  to  extend  the  program  to  the  Palau 
district,  where,  in  some  areas,  growing  conditions 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  Ponape. 

Work  continues  also  at  each  district  agricul- 
tural station  in  livestock  and  poultry  development 
for  the  improvement  of  local  breeds.  Introduc- 
tions of  poultry  and  swine  are  continuous.  Dur- 
ing the  year  dairy-  and  beef -breeding  cattle  stock 
were  introduced  into  Eota,  and  this  coming  year 
dairy-breeding  stock  will  be  introduced  to  Ponape. 
A  trust  territory  beef-cattle  herd  is  maintained 
at  Metalanim  demonstration  center,  Ponape  dis- 
trict, as  are  sizable  herds  in  Saipan. 

The  Government  breeding  herd  in  the  Saipan 
district  now  numbers  over  200.     The  private  herds 
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now  number  3,500  and  are  sufficient  to  supply  all 
local  needs  and  a  limited  amount  of  beef  for  ex- 
port.   A  slaughterhouse  is  in  operation. 

The  coconut  rhinoceros  beetle  remains  the  most 
serious  agricultural  pest  in  the  trust  territory, 
though  fortunately  it  has  been  confined  to  the 
Palau  district.  A  long-range  sanitation  program 
has  reduced  the  beetle  populations  in  Palau,  but 
the  coconut  trees  still  suffer  some  damage  in  Palau. 
The  control  of  the  rhinoceros  beetle  by  sanitation 
and  biological  methods  has  resulted  in  a  steady 
yearly  increase  in  copra  production  in  Palau. 

Biological  control  methods  continue  to  be  used 
to  combat  other  insect  pests  in  the  territory.  In- 
sect predators,  mainly  species  of  lady  beetles,  have 
now  been  distributed  to  all  district  centers.  These 
predators  prey  on  such  pests  as  the  fluted  scale, 
one  of  the  serious  pests  on  breadfruit,  and  on  the 
cottony  cushion  scale,  a  citrus  pest.  Another  lady 
beetle  has  been  distributed  to  various  islands 
where  mealybugs  are  a  serious  pest  to  taro 
crops.  Parasites  to  prey  upon  the  Marianas 
coconut  beetle  have  been  successfully  intro- 
duced to  Eota  and  Palau  within  the  past  3  years. 
The  parasite,  a  species  of  tiny  wasp  from  Africa, 
has  effectively  controlled  the  beetle  for  several 
years  on  Saipan,  and  it  is  expected  it  will 
do  so  on  Eota.  Two  species  of  carnivorous 
snails  have  been  introduced  into  the  territory 
in  an  attempt  to  control  the  giant  African  snail. 

In  areas  where  truck  farming  is  important, 
mainly  Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Eota,  truck-crop  pests 
are  also  being  controlled  through  the  use  of  in- 
secticides. Truck-crop  farmers  are  learning  to 
use  insecticides  through  agricultural  extension 
programs. 

Our  fisheries  project  program  in  Palau  district 
started  actual  operation  the  first  of  May.  A  fish- 
ing vessel  built  to  our  specifications  was  delivered 
to  the  project  late  in  January  1959,  and  the  visit- 
ing mission  members  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
spect it  and  the  fishing  project  installation  when 
they  were  in  Palau  in  February.  An  ice  machine 
has  been  installed  to  ice  the  fishing  vessel  and  to 
supply  ice  at  low  cost  to  local  fishermen.  A  fish 
processing  room  has  been  built,  and  a  fish  drying 
establishment  is  more  than  half  completed.  Dur- 
ing the  forthcoming  year  a  blast  freezer  for  rapid 
freezing  and  refrigeration  storage  space  for  ap- 
proximately 225,000  pounds  of  fish  will  be  con- 
structed.    Starting  this  July  the  fisheries  project 
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•will  begin  simple  processing  of  fish  and  will  carry 
out  work  on  byproduct  processing. 

As  I  indicated  last  year  the  fisheries  project 
in  Palau  is  a  pilot  project  which  we  hope  to 
turn  over  to  local  commercial  enterprise  as  soon 
as  it  demonstrates  it  is  ready  and  able  to  handle 
all  aspects  of  this  venture.  We  then  propose  to 
move  into  other  districts  and  establish  similar 
pilot  projects.  Local  interest  in  the  Palau  proj- 
ect is  high.  An  interesting  corollary  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  reef  fish  being  caught 
by  local  fishermen  through  use  of  nets  borrowed 
by  fishermen  from  the  fisheries  project.  A  fish- 
eries project  employee  experienced  in  the  use 
of  the  nets  gave  each  of  these  groups  special  in- 
struction and  help  at  the  beginning  of  each  loan 
period.  Fish  exports  to  Guam  have  been  three 
times  the  amount  exported  last  year  and  the  ex- 
port of  fish  now  ranks  as  Palau's  third  largest 
export.  Now  that  ice  at  low  cost  will  be  avail- 
able to  local  fishermen  and  refrigeration  storage 
facilities  will  soon  be  available,  it  is  anticipated 
that  fish  exports  will  continue  to  increase. 

Our  target  plans  for  the  pilot  project  call  for 
an  additional  fishing  vessel  and  extension  of  the 
project  to  Ponape  by  1963.  We  further  plan  the 
-establishment  in  Palau  of  a  small-scale  pilot  can- 
ning plant  by  1965,  and  as  a  first  step  in  that 
direction  we  have  this  year  awarded  a  special 
degree  scholarship  grant  to  a  candidate  in  fish- 
eries development  and  food  technology.  Thus, 
by  the  time  our  fisheries  project  is  ready  to  move 
into  the  field  of  a  pilot  canning  plant,  we  hope 
to  have  a  Micronesian  trained  in  food  technology 
to  supervise  its  development. 

Work  continued  in  other  areas  of  fisheries  de- 
velopment. Trochus  surveys  were  conducted  dur- 
ing the  year  in  Truk  and  Ponape  districts.  In 
various  districts  trochus  sanctuaries  have  been 
established,  and  a  transplanting  program  was  car- 
ried out  in  Kusaie  of  Ponape  district.  Additional 
transpl  an  tings  will  be  made  this  coming  year. 
Although  it  is  too  soon  to  determine  the  success 
of  the  transplanting  projects,  earlier  transplants 
have  taken  hold  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
the  majority  of  the  present  transplants  should  sur- 
vive and  establish  permanent  colonies. 

Although  the  visiting  mission  in  its  comments 
on  the  economic  situation  stated  that  the  Admin- 
istering Authority  is  not  providing  sufficient  fi- 
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nancial  support  for  present  programs  and  for  eco- 
nomic development,  I  do  not  agree  with  this  view 
and  believe  that  the  progress  reflected  in  the  re- 
ports before  the  Council  will  show  that  the  needs 
of  the  territory  are  being  met  realistically. 

Public  Health 

Our  public  health  program  continues  to  pro- 
gress, in  our  estimation,  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
I  have  already  noted  the  progress  made  in  the 
taking  over  of  district  public  health  activities  by 
qualified  Micronesian  medical  officers.  The  Coun- 
cil will  recall  that  all  our  district  dental  activ- 
ities are  handled  by  Micronesian  dental  officers 
and  staff. 

New  hospital  construction  and  improvement  of 
existing  hospital  units  continue  in  all  districts. 
During  the  past  year  appreciable  progress  in  this 
field  was  made  in  Yap  and  Palau  districts,  and 
a  complete  new  hospital  establishment  should  be 
nearly  completed  in  Palau  this  coming  year.  A 
new  hospital  for  Majuro  is  scheduled  for  1961. 
We  plan  to  continue  our  program  of  building, 
equipping,  and  staffing  field  hospitals,  similar  to 
the  ones  now  in  operation  in  Ebeye  and  Kusaie, 
so  that  hospital  service  may  be  extended  to  the 
outlying  islands.  Last  year  I  reported  the  start 
of  construction  of  a  field  hospital  at  Jabor  in  the 
Jaluit  Atoll.  Our  typhoon  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram there  did  not  permit  this  field  unit  to  be 
completed  as  we  had  hoped,  but  we  anticipate  it 
will  be  constructed  this  coming  year. 

Our  training  program  for  laboratory  techni- 
cians, medical  interns,  nurses  and  dentists  con- 
tinued during  the  year  in  the  district  hospitals  and 
in  hospitals  in  Guam  and  in  Hawaii. 

Four  new  students  were  sent  to  the  Central 
Medical  School  in  Suva.  The  Micronesian  dis- 
trict director  of  public  health  of  the  Marshalls 
district  has  just  completed  a  year's  special  train- 
ing at  the  School  of  Public  Health,  University 
of  California.  An  X-ray  technician  completed  a 
special  course  in  X-ray  equipment  maintenance 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  all  our  X-ray  maintenance  and  repair  work. 

A  highlight  of  the  year  was  the  health  educa- 
tion training  course  held  in  Guam  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Governments  of  Guam  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the 
World  Health  Organization.  Thirty-one  selected 
Micronesian  health  and  education  workers  from 
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the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  par- 
ticipated. The  trust  territory  furnished  the  as- 
sistant director  of  the  course  and  six  members 
of  the  stall'.  This  course  was  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess, and  we  plan  to  hold  a  similar  health  educa- 
tion training  course  in  Ponape  in  the  summer  of 
1960,  using  our  new  P.LC.S.  [Pacific  Islands  Cen- 
tral School]  plant  as  the  school  site. 

In  the  field  of  environmental  sanitation  we  have 
made  significant  progress.  Pilot  field  health  pro- 
grams, directed  by  selected  workers  from  the  de- 
partments of  health  and  sanitation,  are  under  way 
in  a  number  of  our  districts.  This  year  a  sani- 
tation training  course  similar  to  the  ones  previ- 
ously conducted  in  the  territory  in  1954  and  1956 
will  be  held  in  Palau  for  staff  not  only  from  the 
sanitation  department  but  also  from  the  fields  of 
medicine,  nursing,  and  education. 

Special  attention  was  given  during  the  year  to 
one  of  our  major  health  scourges — tuberculosis. 
The  BCG  vaccine  program  was  continued,  and  a 
special  TB  control  center  has  been  established  in 
Truk  district  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant 
director  of  public  health.  The  assistant  director 
of  public  health  and  a  Micronesian  doctor  from 
Saipan  district  attended  a  conference  on  tuber- 
culosis held  in  American  Samoa  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  South  Pacific  Commission.  Two 
Micronesian  assistant  medical  officers  also  at- 
tended a  refresher  course  in  tuberculosis  control 
held  in  Suva,  Fiji,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

Education 

Our  basic  policy  in  the  educational  field  has 
been  to  develop  a  pattern  of  education  that  will 
equip  the  Micronesians  for  more  effective  partici- 
pation in  their  developing  society. 

The  comment  of  the  visiting  mission  in  its  re- 
port that  the  administration  has  too  modest  a 
budget  for  education  was  noted  with  interest. 
The  report  comments:  "To  operate  all  phases  of 
its  educational  programs,  the  Administration 
spent  a  total  of  $596,000  in  1958,  a  sum  which  the 
Mission  found  to  be  too  modest  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  educational  establishment."  This  state- 
ment, I  feel,  needs  amplification  and  correction. 
The  administration,  during  1958,  provided 
$596,000  for  Government-supported  school  opera- 
tions plus  an  additional  $102,000  for  school  con- 


struction. Close  to  $700,000  in  direct  subsidy 
was  thus  provided  public  schools.  In  addition,  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  can  separate  the  municipality 
contribution  from  the  overall  educational  opera- 
tion. Last  year  the  local  municipalities  spent 
over  $157,000  in  salaries  for  school  teachers.  The 
amount  of  additional  aid  given  by  local  com- 
munities to  schools  in  the  form  of  services  and 
food  also  was  considerable.  The  mission  spent 
$145,000  for  school  operations,  but  again  as  in  the 
case  of  the  municipalities  this  does  not  indicate 
true  costs  since  many  mission  teachers  work  with- 
out pay  and  mission  schools  also  receive  consid- 
erable aid  from  local  communities  in  the  form 
of  donations  and  services. 

In  short,  over  a  million  dollars  was  spent  on 
the  overall  educational  operation  during  1958,  and 
in  tribute  to  the  locally  supported  schools  and  to 
the  religious  schools  I  offer  this  amplification  of 
the  visiting  mission  comment  on  subsidy  to 
education. 

Today  some  13,000  students  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  70,000  receive  schooling  either  in  public 
or  privately  supported  schools  and  education  con- 
tinues to  receive  primary  attention  of  the  district 
congresses,  local  councils,  and  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  all  fields  of  education,  but  particularly  in  ele- 
mentary education,  Micronesians  are  involved 
side  by  side  with  Americans  in  developing  edu- 
cational systems  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
community  or  district. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
American  education  staff  lies  in  the  training  of 
Micronesian  teachers  for  the  elementary  and  in- 
termediate schools.  During  this  past  year  each 
district  offered  summer  training  courses  lasting 
from  6  weeks  to  6  months  to  train  teachers  in 
subject  matter  and  teaching  techniques.  Two  dis- 
tricts also  placed  qualified  Micronesians  on  their 
educational  staffs  as  teacher-trainers.  American 
and  Micronesian  teacher-trainers  and  their  as- 
sistants spent  considerable  time  visiting  and  work- 
ing with  elementary  school  teachers  in  outlying 
communities  away  from  the  district  centers. 
These  programs  have  tended  to  improve  school 
discipline,  management,  and  community  interest. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  American  and 
Micronesian  educational  personnel  in  the  districts, 
through  teacher  institutes,  summer  sessions,  spe- 
cial training  sessions,  field  programs,  and  the  use 
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of  Micronesians  as  teacher-trainers  we  feel  that 
the  needs  of  this  all- important  program  of 
teacher-training  are  being  met  satisfactorily. 

There  is  no  question,  as  the  visiting  mission  has 
noted,  that  there  are  still  insufficient  elementary 
school  buildings  in  the  territory  and  that  many 
of  the  existing  school  buildings  are  inadequate  to 
meet  present  needs.  This  is  not  a  phenomenon 
unique  to  Micronesia  but  is  a  common  problem 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  well  as 
in  all  countries  which  have  growing  school 
populations. 

We  are  trying  to  meet  this  problem  in  the  terri- 
tory in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  administration 
continues  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  elementary 
school  buildings  through  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram. For  example,  Moen  municipality  of  Truk 
district  this  year  completed  a  $17,000  elementary 
school  building  under  the  grant-in-aid  program. 
Palau,  Yap,  and  Ponape  districts  also  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  program,  and  during  the  past 
year  eight  new  elementary  schools  were  con- 
structed in  the  territory  under  this  program.  Ad- 
ditional grants  are  being  planned  for  the  forth- 
coming year. 

In  addition  to  the  grant-in-aid  program  to  aid 
in  construction  of  new  schools  the  Administering 
Authority  furnishes  supervision  and  supplies.  It 
is  our  contention  that  the  Micronesian  community 
should  assume  as  much  of  the  cost  of  education  as 
it  can  afford.  It  is  our  considered  opinion  that 
not  too  great  a  strain  is  placed  upon  the  financial 
capacities  of  local  governments  for  them  to  sup- 
port their  elementary  schools,  as  was  suggested  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
at  its  18th  session.  Wherever  this  administration 
finds  evidence  that  strain  is  too  great,  however, 
immediate  steps  are  taken  to  alleviate  the  burden. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  several  of  the  typhoon- 
devastated  areas  of  Ponape  and  the  Marshalls 
where  the  trust  territory  government  lent  money 
to  local  governments  in  order  that  the  communi- 
ties could  pay  teachers'  salaries.  We  are  also  pro- 
viding building  materials  to  communities  in  the 
typhoon  areas  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their 

ools. 

With  the  expansion  of  elementary  school  edu- 
ction have  come  increased  demands  for  inter- 
mediate  schooling.  This  is  being  met  by  a 
combination  of  public  intermediate  schools  and 


private  intermediate  schools.  The  seventh  public 
intermediate  school,  located  in  Kusaie  and  the  first 
to  be  built  outside  a  district  center,  successfully 
finished  its  first  year  of  operation.  New  inter- 
mediate school  plants  or  additions  to  present 
plants  are  planned  for  all  districts.  During  the 
year  a  new  dining  hall  and  vocational  classroom 
building  was  constructed  for  the  Marshall  Islands 
intermediate  school,  the  first  construction  for  the 
new  intermediate  school  plant  there.  Work  on  the 
other  school  buildings  will  begin  next  month.  The 
new  intermediate  school  in  Truk  will  be  built  on 
the  site  of  the  present  PICS  establishment.  With 
the  move  of  PICS  to  Ponape  next  August,  work 
on  it  will  begin  this  forthcoming  year.  In  Yap 
district  a  cooperative  construction  project  to  ex- 
pand the  dormitory  and  classroom  facilities  of  the 
intermediate  school  is  presently  being  undertaken 
by  the  administration,  the  Yap  Island  Council, 
and  the  intermediate  school  students. 

Our  secondary  school  program  continues  to  ex- 
pand and  improve.  In  addition  to  the  Pacific 
Islands  Central  School  there  are  now  three  private 
high  schools  operating  within  the  territory. 

The  visiting  mission  had  the  opportunity  to  in- 
spect the  new  Pacific  Islands  Central  School  at 
Ponape  and  will  agree,  I  am  certain,  that  it  is  the 
equal  of  any  in  the  Pacific.  The  new  PICS  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  this  August.  A  com- 
pletely new  curriculum  has  been  adopted  which 
gives  adequate  emphasis  to  vocational  education 
and  agriculture  as  well  as  general  education.  Ad- 
ditional staff  members,  American  and  Microne- 
sian, are  being  employed  to  institute  this  curricu- 
lum with  the  opening  of  the  school  this  fall.  The 
school  population  will  also  be  increased  from 
roughly  120  to  150  students.  We  anticipate 
further  growth  within  the  next  few  years.  Within 
5  years,  our  target  plans  call  for  the  majority  of 
the  teachers  at  PICS  to  be  Micronesians. 

Each  year  sees  more  Micronesians  obtaining 
education  outside  the  territory.  This  past  year, 
for  example,  some  136  students  attended  high 
schools  in  Guam,  12  attended  the  territorial  col- 
lege in  Guam,  52  were  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  Hawaii,  10  in  the  Philippines,  and  25 
in  the  United  States  and  Fiji. 

Again  last  year  three  new  scholarships  were 
awarded  in  each  district,  except  Rota,  for  a  2-year 
period  of  advanced  schooling  in  colleges  in  Hawaii 
and  Guam,  and  a  similar  number  were  granted 
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for  this  coming  year.  Fifty-two  students  cur- 
rently hold  trust  territory  scholarships  and  40 
more  have  foundation  or  outside  scholarships. 
One  new  factor  in  our  scholarship  program  this 
year  lias  been  the  selection  of  10  scholarship  stu- 
dents to  attend  the  territorial  college  in  Guam. 

Starting  next  year  we  propose  to  give  increased 
emphasis  to  our  special  scholarship  program, 
which  is  designed  to  provide  full  university  train- 
ing in  selected  fields.  "We  now  have  three  special 
degree  scholarships  in  the  field  of  education,  two 
for  the  study  of  law,  one  for  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture, one  for  public  administration,  and  one  for 
fisheries  and  food  technology  studies.  Starting 
next  year  we  propose  to  decrease  slightly  the  num- 
ber of  the  2-year  district  scholarships  and  increase 
instead  the  number  of  scholarships  leading  toward 
a  degree. 

In  other  fields  our  educational  staff  continued 
to  play  an  important  part.  I  have  noted  already 
the  very  successful  health-education  training 
course  in  Guam  which  was  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  health  and  education  de- 
partments. Similarly,  in  the  districts  the  educa- 
tional staff  works  closely  with  the  health  depart- 
ment in  the  field  of  health  education.  In  several 
districts,  Truk  and  the  Marshalls  particularly,  the 
education  department  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  political  development  program.  All  district 
education  departments  have  developed  adult  ed- 
ucation programs,  and  increasing  emphasis  is  be- 
ing given  to  this  important  phase  of  community 
education. 

Construction 

Our  construction  program  progressed  satisfac- 
torily and  will  be  continued  this  coming  year  with 
the  initiation  of  a  number  of  special  projects  in 
addition  to  the  regular  program.  As  I  have  just 
noted  in  my  remarks  on  education,  the  new  Pa- 
lific  Islands  Central  School  plant  will  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  occupancy  by  August  1, 1959. 
Of  the  construction  programs  currently  under  way 
>r  scheduled  to  begin  this  present  year  perhaps 
:he  most  noteworthy  are  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional permanent  staff  housing,  new  intermediate 
whools  in  the  Marshalls  and  Truk  districts,  com- 
pletion of  a  new  hospital  in  Palau,  expansion  of 
he  water  systems  in  Truk  and  Palau,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  dock  and  harbor  rehabilitation 
project  in  Truk.     In  addition,  work  will  continue 
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on  rehabilitation  and  construction  of  new  units 
to  present  hospitals,  to  warehouses,  to  refrigera- 
tion plants,  to  administration  buildings,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  roads. 

With  the  inclusion  of  the  new  dock  and  harbor 
project  of  Truk  in  our  construction  program,  we 
will  expend  some  $900,000  this  year  for  construc- 
tion purposes.  As  in  the  past  we  have  geared  our 
construction  programs  to  the  local  economy,  and, 
other  than  American  supervisory  staff,  all  con- 
struction work  is  carried  out  by  Micronesians. 
This  type  of  approach  results,  without  question, 
in  a  somewhat  slower  rate  of  progress  in  our  over- 
all building  program,  but  it  has  the  tremendous 
advantage  of  keeping  the  bulk  of  money  spent  for 
construction  within  the  territory,  thus  increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  Micronesian  worker 
and  strengthening  in  general  the  local  economy. 
A  second  important  advantage  is  the  providing  of 
skills  to  a  large  body  of  Micronesian  workers 
through  the  experience  gained  in  working  on  all 
aspects  of  a  construction  program. 

Progress  in  Political  Development 

In  the  field  of  political  development  progress 
continued  on  both  a  municipal  and  district  level. 

Our  target  date  of  chartering  an  average  of  10 
municipalities  was,  I  am  glad  to  report,  far  ex- 
ceeded with  the  chartering,  since  July  1,  1958,  of 
20  additional  municipalities.  We  now  have  for- 
mally chartered  some  32  municipalities.  Out- 
standing has  been  the  chartering  program  in  Pa- 
lau district,  where  15  of  the  16  municipalities  have 
been  chartered.  In  that  district  a  political  char- 
tering team  from  the  local  Island  Affairs  Staff  de- 
voted almost  full  time  to  the  chartering  program. 
In  other  districts  chartering  teams  composed  of 
members  of  Island  Affairs  and  Education  Depart- 
ment staffs  have  been  devoting  considerable  time 
to  the  chartering  program. 

On  a  district  level  three  major  events  of  politi- 
cal significance  occurred.  In  Ponape  district  the 
Ponape  District  Congress,  a  unicameral  body  with 
all  members  elected,  was  established.  The  former 
Ponape  Island  Congress,  a  two-house  body  with 
an  hereditary  house  of  nobles,  was  dissolved  upon 
the  convening  of  the  new  districtwide  congress. 
This  new  Ponape  District  Congress  has  held  two 
sessions  since  its  formation. 

In  the  Marshalls  district  the  former  bicameral 
Congress  met  in  early  September  1958  and  voted 
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for  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  establishing 
a  unicameral  legislative  body.  The  makeup  of 
this  new  unicameral  Congress  is  80  percent  elected 
representation  and  20  percent  representation  by 
hereditary  chieftains,  the  Iroiji.  We  believe, 
however,  that  within  the  next  several  years  the 
Congress  will  move  in  the  direction  of  a  com- 
pletely elected  representative  body,  particularly 
with  respect  to  voting  privileges. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  political  event  of 
the  year  was  the  organization  and  chartering  of 
the  Yap  Island  Congress.    The  visiting  mission 
will  recall  that  the  official  charter  was  presented 
to  the  Congress  Organization  Committee  while 
the  mission  was  in  Yap.    The  visiting  mission 
also  participated  in  a  ceremony  honoring  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  Congress,  and  its  distinguished 
chairman  planted  a  coconut  tree  to  commemorate 
this  forward  step  in  the  political  development  of 
the  Yapese  people.    I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
report  to  the  Council  that  both  the  chairman's 
tree  and  the  new  Congress  are  flourishing.    The 
new  Congress  held  its  organizational  session  in 
May,  and  this  month  [June]  met  in  its  first  reg- 
ular session.    While  this  new  Yap  Island  legis- 
lative body  as  yet  does  not  include  representatives 
from  the  out-islands  of  the  district,  plans  already 
are  under  way  to  consider  such  representation. 
The  Yap  out-islands  are  extremely  conservative, 
and  the  out-islanders  cling  to  the  traditional  pat- 
terns of  leadership  which  are  vested  in  the  elders 
of  the  group.    It  is  interesting  to  note,  though, 
that  in  the  fields  of  education  and  public  health 
the  younger  group  is  taking  an  active  part;  and 
in  Ulithi,  for  example,  the  young  men  have  formed 
an  organization  to  promote  public  service  pro- 
grams.   A  few  years  ago  such  an  organization 
would  not  have  been  possible.    In  Ulithi  the  tra- 
ditional chiefs  have  given  their  sanction  to  this 
public  service  organization  and  the  younger  men 
and  chiefs  work  together  in  sponsoring  programs. 
I  mention  this  in  some  detail  primarily  to  il- 
lustrate that  Yap  is  not  the  stronghold  of  un- 
willingness to  change  as  has  often  been  publicized 
in  the  past.    It  is  fortunate  that  change  and  de- 
velopment continue  to  be  brought  about  by  slow 
processes  of  evaluation  and  selection  rather  than 
for  the  sake  of  innovation.     It  is  our  sincere  belief 
that  in  the  long  run  Yap  and  its  out-islands  will 
keep  pace  in  sound  development  with  any  society 
in  the  Pacific. 


The  third  interdistrict  conference  took  place 
last  November.  This  group  is  now  known  as  the 
Inter-District  Advisory  Committee  to  the  High 
Commissioner,  and  its  members  are  elected  by  the 
district  legislative  bodies.  The  committee  this 
past  year  voted  to  institute  a  policy  of  having 
members  elected  for  holdover  terms  so  that  each 
district  delegation  will  have  one  member  who  was 
in  attendance  at  the  previous  year's  meeting,  thus 
providing  continuity  to  the  Advisory  Committee. 
To  me  this  is  yet  another  preliminary  step  to- 
ward the  eventual  development  of  the  Inter-Dis- 
trict Advisory  Committee  into  an  elected  terri- 
torial advisory  council. 

The  interest  of  district  leaders  in  common  ter- 
ritorial problems  continues  to  grow.  Each  dis- 
trict congress  session  this  past  year  had  observer 
delegates  from  other  districts  in  attendance.  Ad- 
ditionally  contacts  continued  with  other  areas  m 
the  Pacific.  Four  delegates  participated  in  the 
recent  session  of  the  Fourth  South  Pacific  Con- 
ference in  New  Guinea  and,  I  am  sure,  found 
the  experience  most  rewarding. 

Claim  Settlement 

As  I  have  indicated  previously  to  this  body 
the  only  remaining  area  of  land  claim  settlement 
of  appreciable  significance  is  in  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands district.  Money  has  been  set  aside  for 
settlement  of  the  greater  proportion  of  these 
claims,  but  agreement  has  not  yet  been  reached 
on  acceptable  terms  to  the  owners  and  to  the  trust 
territory  government.  Negotiations  continue, 
and  I  trust  that  final  settlement  of  most  of  the 
land  claims  in  the  Marshall  Islands  district  soon 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Status  of  Displaced  Marshallese 

The  1959  United  Nations  visiting  mission  had 
the  unique  opportunity  of  visiting  two  of  the  areas 
where  resettlement  of  displaced  Marshallese  has 
taken  place.  The  first  was  a  visit  to  Ujelang,  the 
home  of  the  former  Eniwetok  people,  and  the  sec- 
ond was  an  inspection  trip  to  Eongelap  Atoll, 
where  the  Kongelapese  now  have  been  settled  in 
their  home  atoll  for  2  years. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  Ujelang  field-trip  serv- 
ice, long  unsatisfactory  to  the  administration  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  Ujelang,  have  now  been 
satisfactorily  worked  out.    During  the  past  year  , 
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a  field-trip  ship  service  to  Ujelang  once  every  2 
to  2y2  months  was  maintained  through  a  combi- 
nation of  shipping  from  the  Marshall  Islands  dis- 
trict and  supplementary  service  from  Ponape 
district. 

The  people  of  Ujelang  collected  over  $4,500  in 
interest  this  year  from  their  trust  fund  and  with 
better  shipping  were  able  to  increase  their  copra 
income.  An  out-island  radio  station  was  put  into 
operation  this  month  at  Ujelang.  Its  operation 
should  increase  copra  production,  for  the  people 
now  will  be  able  to  have  better  information  on 
ship  arrival  dates.  Plans  for  this  coming  year 
call  for  an  American  agriculturist  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  on  Ujelang  aiding  in  agricultural 
development  and  in  training  local  workers  in  agri- 
cultural techniques. 

In  Rongelap  major  attention  has  been  given  to 
rehabilitation  problems.  An  American  agricul- 
turist is  stationed  on  Rongelap  to  aid  the  people 
in  rehabilitation  of  their  food  crops  as  well  as  to 
aid  them  in  bringing  their  coconut  groves  back 
into  full  production.  Under  his  direction  the 
people  of  Rongelap  have  completed  bushing  of  the 
main  island  of  Rongelap  and  preparation  is  under 
way  for  planting  of  coconut  seedlings  to  replace 
the  many  senile  trees  in  the  coconut  groves.  A 
food  subsidy  program  is  in  existence  and  will  con- 
tinue on  a  graduated  and  reduced  scale  until  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1961,  when  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  people  of  Rongelap  will  have  made  their 
island  again  self-sufficient, 

The  visiting  mission  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
spect the  new  village  built  for  the  Rongelapese 
and  will  agree,  I  am  confident,  that  the  physical 
living  conditions  of  the  Rongelapese  are  far  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Marshall 
Islanders. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Rongelapese  can  make 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  back  to  life  in  their 
home  atoll.  That  this  adjustment  is  slow  is  evi- 
dent and  was  expected  by  our  staff  in  view  of  the 
experiences  these  people  went  through  prior  to 
their  return.  There  are  problems  of  adjustment 
still  to  be  made,  but  these,  we  feel,  are  mainly 
psychological  in  nature  and,  in  time  and  with 
sympathetic  understanding  on  our  part,  will  be 
resolved.  I  assure  the  members  of  this  Council 
that  our  administration  will  continue  to  work 
closely  with  the  Rongelapese  to  help  them  make  a 
successful  readjustment  to  life  in  their  home  atoll. 
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The  program  of  assistance  to  the  people  of  Kili 
continued  also.  The  Kilians,  with  over  $10,000 
of  annual  interest  payments,  copra  proceeds,  and 
income  from  handicraft  sales,  have  a  more  stable 
source  of  income  than  most  Marshallese.  The  ty- 
phoons, however,  did  affect  their  main  subsistence 
crop,  breadfruit,  and  the  administration  instituted 
a  partial  food  subsidy  program.  This  partial 
food  subsidy  program  will  continue  this  coming 
year. 

During  the  year  a  chartered  schooner  called 
regularly  at  Kili  delivering  supplies  and  loading 
copra.     The  permanent  station  vessel  for  Kili, 
which  we  had  built  to  order  in  Hong  Kong,  now 
is  in  Majuro  and  is  slated  to  begin  regular  opera- 
tions the  end  of  this  month.     As  the  visiting 
mission  members  witnessed  for  themselves,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  reactivate  the  former  Kili 
settlement  in  Jabor  in  the  Jaluit  Atoll.     This  por- 
tion of  Jabor  was  so  demolished  by  the  typhoon 
that  it  will  be  years  before  even  minimum  vegeta- 
tion can  again  gain  a  foothold  here.    However, 
with  the  forthcoming  operation  of  the  new  Kili 
boat,  we  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Kilians 
to  begin  work  again  on  the  islands  of  Jebet,  Jar, 
and  Boklaplap  in  the  Jaluit  Atoll  as  well  as  doing 
more  fishing  in  the  Jaluit  lagoon.    The  Kilians 
also  have  the  opportunity  to  expand  appreciably 
their  handicraft  income  if  they  so  desire.     Kili 
produces  the  well-known  Kili  handbag,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  sought  after  items  of  handicraft 
produced  in  all  of  Micronesia.    In  fact  it  is  one 
item  of  handicraft  where  the  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply,  a  reverse  of  the  ordinary  situation 
concerning  Micronesian  handicraft. 

Conclusion 

Since  the  Council  has  before  it  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  operation  of  our  administration  pre- 
pared by  the  visiting  mission,  I  have  attempted 
in  this  statement  mainly  to  enumerate  what  we 
hold  to  be  our  chief  accomplishments  of  the  past 
year. 

I  wish  in  conclusion  to  assure  the  Council  that 
we  have  attempted  to  follow  the  principles  laid 
down  before  this  body  in  previous  years.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  these  principles  can  be  attained 
only  by  working  closely  at  all  times  with  the 
Micronesians  in  order  to  insure  that  their  social, 
economic,  and  political  growth  will  be  responsive 
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to  their  true  needs  and  will  result  from  their  full 
participation. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  present  this  report  of  our  program. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HENRY,  JUNE  29 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  3200 

I  feel  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  convey  the 
warm  greetings  of  the  people  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  this  body.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the  Adminis- 
tering Authority  and  to  the  Trusteeship  Council 
for  the  progress  that  has  occurred  in  our  territory. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  participate  in 
this  meeting  and  to  observe  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil in  its  deliberations.  I  know  this  firsthand  ex- 
perience will  benefit  me  greatly  in  my  work  in 
Micronesia. 

I  am  from  Mokil  Atoll  in  Ponape  district, 
Eastern  Carolines.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  members  of  the  1959  visiting  mission  last 
February  when  they  stopped  in  Honolulu  to  visit 
the  Micronesian  students.  Later  the  visiting  mis- 
sion visited  my  home  atoll  of  Mokil,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  people  of  this  small  atoll,  with  a 
land  area  of  only  one-fourth  of  a  square  mile,  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  this  important  body  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  Honolulu  I  received  a  few 
letters  from  Mokilese  expressing  how  grateful 
they  were  to  have  the  mission  members  visit  their 
tiny  atoll. 

My  main  interest  has  been  in  political  develop- 
ment and  education.  I  had  spent  some  time  in 
Ponape  district  working  in  both  fields.  I  have 
just  completed  4  years'  study  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  majoring  in  government,  and  I  expect  to 
use  the  knowledge  acquired  at  the  university  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  at  home 
when  working  with  my  fellow  Micronesians. 

Political  Development  in  Territory 

The  Trusteeship  Council  in  the  past  as  well  as 
the  most  recent  visiting  mission  has  commented 
on  political  development  in  our  territory.  I 
would  like  to  cite  a  few  of  my  own  experiences 
in  this  field  to  give  the  Council  an  idea  of  what  I 


would  call  modernizing  our  political  system.  In 
the  summer  of  1957  I  was  a  member  of  a  political 
development  team  in  Ponape  district  working  in 
the  communities  on  election  procedures  and  regu- 
lations. It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  people  in  their  desire  to  choose  their 
own  public  officials  while  retaining  the  traditional 
patterns  they  valued.  I  mention  this  because  in 
my  district  hereditary  patterns  of  leadership  and 
a  system  of  titles  have  been  very  strong  and  im- 
portant in  the  life  of  the  people.  Later  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  discussion 
of  Sokehs  Council  on  the  chartering  of  Sokehs 
municipality.  This  was  one  of  the  first  munici- 
palities in  Ponape  district  to  receive  a  charter. 
The  team  of  which  I  was  a  member  held  many 
meetings  with  community  leaders  and  the  people 
of  the  communities.  We  had  to  explain  simply 
and  carefully  the  meaning  of  election  procedures. 
To  issue  a  charter  is  easy,  but  such  a  charter 
would  not  mean  anything  unless  the  people  want 
and  understand  it.  They  must  understand  and 
accept  the  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as 
the  privileges  involved  in  representative  govern- 
ment. 

In  my  district  also  we  have  seen  the  gradual 
development  over  the  past  10  years  of  a  represent- 
ative legislative  body  for  the  entire  district.  At 
first  we  had  only  a  Ponape  Island  Congress,  in 
which  the  nine  municipalities  on  the  outer  islands, 
of  which  my  home  Mokil  is  one,  did  not  have  any 
voting  representation.  The  Ponape  Island  Con- 
gress in  its  initial  stages  had  to  adapt  itself  closely 
to  the  Ponape  Island  patterns ;  therefore  a  heredi- 
tary House  of  Nobles  as  well  as  an  elected  House 
of  the  People  was  established.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  absence  of  the  outer  islands'  representa- 
tion in  this  bicameral  legislative  body  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  outer  islands  lack  a  noble 
class.  As  this  two-house  Island  Congress  met 
throughout  the  years  and  the  people  learned  more 
and  more  about  modern  government,  there  was  an 
increasing  desire  for  wider  and  truer  representa- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Nobles'  House  were  as  active  as  members  of 
the  Peoples'  House  in  expressing  desire  for  com- 
plete representation.  Along  with  this  growing 
desire  for  elected  representation  came  increased 
demands  from  the  people  of  the  outer  islands, 
from  Kusaie,  Pingelap,  Mokil,  Kapingamarangi, 
and  others,  for  representation  in  a  districtwide 
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congress.  Last  year,  Mr.  President,  a  congres- 
sional  convention  was  held  and  a  charter  for  an 
all-district,  unicameral  congress,  with  all  mem- 
bers elected  by  popular  vote,  was  drafted  and 
adopted.  This  new  Ponape  District  Congress  is 
now  in  operation  and  has  had  several  productive 
sessions.  The  first  president  of  the  District  Con- 
gress was  a  congressman  from  my  home  island  of 
Mokil.  I  say  this  not  only  because  I  am  very 
proud  for  my  home  atoll  to  have  this  honor  but 
also  because  it  seems  to  be  very  indicative  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  growth  of  representative 
government  in  my  home  district. 

I  am  giving  only  examples  from  my  home  dis- 
trict of  Ponape,  but  the  same  pattern  of  gradual 
development  toward  the  objective  of  self-govern- 
ment and  self-improvement  can  be  shown  for  all 
the  other  districts  as  welL 

Many  Obstacles  To  Overcome 

Despite  these  positive  improvements  we  still 
have  many  obstacles  yet  to  overcome.  Micronesia 
today  is  no  longer  an  isolated  world  but  is  part  of 
the  world  community.  Most  Micronesians,  how- 
ever, still  think  only  in  terms  of  local  or  district 
interest.  We  must  educate  ourselves  to  begin  to 
think  along  broader  terms — in  territory  wide  terms 
as  well  as  in  district  terms.  Through  the  pro- 
grams initiated  by  the  Administering  Authority, 
people  are  beginning  to  see  their  problems  in  a 
wider  and  more  realistic  perspective.  People  are 
realizing  more  and  more  that  they  have  common 
interests  and  common  goals.  This  fall  elected 
delegates  from  each  district  will  again  meet  with 
the  High  Commissioner  and  his  staff  to  discuss 
common  problems.  I  am  to  be  a  delegate  to  this 
Inter-District  Advisory  Committee  meeting,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  acquiring  more  firsthand 
information  on  the  activities  of  the  other  districts. 

I  am  returning  home  to  Ponape  after  this  meet- 
ing and  am  definitely  planning  to  work  in  educa- 
tion. In  my  opinion  further  education  is  the  most 
pressing  need  in  Micronesia  today.  I  feel  that 
educating  the  Micronesians  so  they  will  become 
more  productive  citizens  and  be  able  to  assume 
fully  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  our  eco- 
nomic, political,  social,  and  educational  advance- 
ment is  an  important  goal  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. This  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish. 

I  have  great  admiration  for  and  agreement  with 


a  policy  which  does  not  disrupt  the  Micronesian 
culture.  You  all  know,  however,  that  there  are 
numerous  aspects  of  our  culture  which  were  in- 
troduced from  the  other  cultures.  Today  we  are 
exposed  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  must,  there- 
fore, educate  ourselves  to  meet  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  this  new  status  so  that  eventually  we 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves  as  we  are 
related  to  the  rest  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

There  are  other  aspects  in  our  territory  that 
need  attention.  I  will  briefly  mention  a  few  that 
appear  to  be  important.  Though  we  are  turning 
out  more  and  more  competent  persons  for  special- 
ized fields,  we  still  need  many  more  qualified  per- 
sons to  take  over  the  various  specialized  profes- 
sions.    I  realize  it  will  take  time  to  achieve  such 
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There  are  the  problems  of  transportation  and 
communication.  The  reports  of  the  past  visiting 
missions  covered  this  to  a  great  extent.  Many 
Micronesians  are  still  in  need  of  being  informed 
on  the  new  mechanics  of  democratic  government 
and  democratic  living.  This  is  where  our  school 
system  and  the  community  development  program 
play  an  especially  important  role.  There  is  the 
problem  of  overcoming  the  reluctance  of  the  older 
Micronesians  to  accept  modern  agricultural 
methods. 

We  need  to  continue  our  support  for  the  proj- 
ects which  have  been  started  and  have  been  in- 
creasingly successful  in  enabling  us  to  better 
utilize  our  own  economic  resources.  As  you  know, 
our  resources  are  so  limited  that  our  economy 
will  continue  to  need  outside  financial  assistance 
and  technical  aid  in  order  to  build  a  well-balanced 
economy  which  will  meet  our  increasing  demands. 

During  the  past  2  years  many  areas  were  dam- 
aged by  typhoons.  If  it  were  not  for  the  needed 
emergency  aid  and  the  long-range  rehabilitation 
program  granted  us  by  our  Administering  Au- 
thority, many  people  would  not  have  survived  the 
destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  though  we  lack  the 
knowledge  and  experience  found  in  your  coun- 
tries, we  are  far  ahead  of  our  forefathers.  We 
realize  that  with  our  limited  material  and  human 
resources  we  cannot  alone  solve  our  demanding 
problems.  We  will  continue  to  need  the  aid  and 
protection  granted  us  by  our  Administering  Au- 
thority and  the  Trusteeship  Council.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  problems  confronting  us  today. 
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In  closing  I  wish  again  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  Administering  Authority  for  their 
guidance  to  our  progress  toward  self-government 
in  this  new  age.  My  heart  goes  with  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  and  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole 
for  the  needed  protection  and  guidance  given  to 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  I  am 
especially  impressed  and  grateful  for  the  kindness 
extended  to  me  by  the  members  of  this  Council 
during  the  past  few  days. 


CLOSING  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  NUCKER,  JULY  9 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  3205 

The  debate  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  this  year 
has  been  centered  upon  some  of  the  basic  aspects 
of  the  administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  closing  statements  of  the 
various  representatives  and  the  report  of  the  visit- 
ing mission  have,  on  the  whole,  been  very  helpful 
in  crystallizing  those  areas  in  which  more  em- 
phasis, or  a  change  in  direction,  might  be  given 
to  our  programs.  While  we  may  not  agree  with 
all  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  we 
believe  we  understand  the  thoughts  behind  them 
and  assure  the  Council  that  they  will  not  be  dis- 
missed out-of-hand  but  will  receive  consideration. 

Last  year,  closing  statements  were  distributed 
throughout  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  They  will  be  distributed  this  year.  It  is 
my  desire  that  Micronesians  and  Americans  be 
aware  of  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  member 
delegations  of  this  Council. 

In  commenting  upon  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  during  the  closing  debate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  endeavor  to  limit  myself  to  those 
items  that  have  been  raised  by  more  than  one  dele- 
gation and  which  thus  might  be  said  to  represent 
the  consensus  of  interest  in  the  Council.  My 
lengthy  opening  address  and  my  replies  to  ques- 
tions gave  much  detailed  information  on  the  oper- 
ation of  our  program  which  I  would  not  wish  to 
take  the  Council's  time  to  repeat. 

The  status  and  condition  of  the  Kongelap  peo- 
ple have  been  commented  upon  by  several  delega- 
tions. It  seems  to  be  recognized  generally  that 
the  essential  problem  here  is  a  psychological  one. 
This  is  now  receiving  our  attention  and  will,  I  am 
convinced,  be  solved.  The  solution  will  require 
time  as  well  as  understanding  and  patience. 

As  regards  the  division  of  the  administration 
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of  the  Northern  Marianas,  I  repeat  the  assurance 
I  gave  during  the  questioning  period,  that  the 
question  of  bringing  Rota  into  the  Saipan  dis- 
trict will  be  reviewed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment during  the  year. 


Decentralization  of  Services 

The  decentralization  of  services  at  the  district 
centers  has  been  urged  by  the  visiting  mission  and 
various  delegations.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
administration  already  has  in  operation  a  pro- 
gram which  attempts  to  locate  service  activities 
in  out-island  areas  where  there  is  population  con- 
centration. Kusaie  Island  of  Ponape  district  now 
has  a  public  intermediate  school,  a  field  hospital, 
an  agricultural  extension  agent,  and  an  adminis- 
trative representative.  Our  health  program  is 
based  upon  decentralization,  and  increasing 
amounts  of  time  have  been  spent  upon  outer 
islands  by  education  and  agricultural  personnel. 
We  do  not  feel,  however,  that  it  will  be  possible 
or  desirable  to  attempt  to  place  administrative 
staff  on  the  smaller  outer  islands.  Instead,  we 
are  encouraging  these  small  island  communities 
to  send  their  school  teachers,  agricultural  workers, 
and  health  aides  to  the  district  center  or  subcenter 
for  training.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  this  Coun- 
cil to  know  that  this  past  year  the  districts  of 
the  Marshalls  and  Ponape  conducted  teacher- 
training  schools  in  selected  subcenters  outside  the 
district  center  as  well  as  in  the  district  center  itself. 

In  the  field  of  community  development,  we  shall 
continue  our  programs.  As  was  expressed  by  the 
representative  of  India  during  the  questioning 
period,  it  is  not  necessarily  desirable  to  place  such 
a  program  under  a  single  individual.  We  agree 
that  the  success  of  community  development  pro- 
grams lies  basically  in  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
undertake  needed  projects.  We  shall  continue  to 
stimulate  and  give  direction  to  such  desires. 

Many  delegations  have  commented  upon  the 
desirability  of  locating  the  High  Commissioner's 
office  in  the  trust  territory  rather  than  in  Guam. 
With  full  appreciation  for  the  reasoning  behind 
these  suggestions,  I  am  unable  to  agree  that  such 
a  move  is  desirable  until  a  broad  section  of  the 
Micronesian  community  can  consider  the  question 
and  until  the  physical  needs  of  a  headquarters 
site  can  be  more  adequately  determined  in  terms 
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of  the  size  of  staff  that  will  be  required  for  admin- 
istration over  the  years  to  come  when  the  number 
of  United  States  personnel  will  diminish.  With 
the  nature  of  our  present  administration,  Guam 
remains  the  most  convenient  and  efficient  site  for 
the  High  Commissioner  and  a  large  part  of  his 
staff.  I  do  not  believe  that  operating  out  of  Guam 
has  as  yet  in  any  way  retarded  the  growth  of 
territorial  unity — a  concept  to  which  we  have,  in 
fact,  devoted  considerable  effort  in  fostering. 

Political  Development  Activities 

The  nature  of  our  political  development  activ- 
ities— on  the  municipal,  district,  and  territorial 
levels — has,  I  believe,  met  with  general  approval 
although  some  representatives  have  urged  greater 
speed  and  less  contentment  with  complacency.  We 
are  proceeding  with  what  I  consider  to  be  delib- 
erate speed  to  establish  firm  concepts  and  under- 
standing of  representative  self-government.  In 
fairness  to  the  Micronesians,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  regard  their  attitude  as  one  of  complacency. 
They  have  been  confronted  with  political  concepts 
and  techniques  which  are  new  and  strange  to  them. 
As  their  grasp  of  these  concepts  becomes  firmer, 
they  will  approach  them  with  more  self-confidence 
and  with  greater  success. 

Progress  under  democratic  concepts  is  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
individual.  It  is  also  based  on  the  belief  that 
government  is  responsive  to  the  desires,  needs,  and 
aspirations  of  the  governed.  It  is  impossible, 
without  this  recognition  and  responsiveness,  to 
develop  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

Self-respect,  self-reliance,  self-sustainment,  self- 
government,  and  independence  are  words  con- 
stantly heard  in  this  Council.  They  are  words 
which  in  the  final  analysis  represent  the  highest 
aims  of  people  under  any  government.  They  rep- 
resent ideals  which  warrant  the  unrelenting  and 
best  efforts  of  leaders  of  all  nations  to  bring  into 
true  meaning  and  absolute  being  throughout  the 
world. 

Occasionally  comments  or  suggestions  are  made 
which  would  indicate  that  change  is  so  necessary  as 
to  warrant  action  which  would  not  be  democratic 
and  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  ideals  con- 
tained in  the  true  meaning  of  these  words.  Mem- 
bers of  this  Council  may  be  certain  that  we  will  not 
try  to  develop  a  democratic  form  of  government  in 
Micronesia  by  the  use  of  nondemocratic  methods. 


Financial  Support 

Heavy  emphasis  has  been  given  in  the  Council's 
discussions  to  the  financial  and  economic  status  of 
the  territory.  The  visiting  mission  concluded,  and 
several  members  of  the  Council  have  supported  the 
conclusion,  that  the  financial  support  given  to  the 
territory  by  the  United  States  has  been  insufficient. 
The  mission  came  to  the  territory  at  one  of  the 
most  difficult  periods  of  our  administration.  The 
devastation  caused  by  the  typhoons  had  brought 
an  obviously  unanticipated  loss  in  revenues. 
Moreover,  the  energies  of  a  large  part  of  the  staff 
had  been  directed  toward  rehabilitation  work. 
These  two  factors  had  caused  us  to  place  restric- 
tions upon  the  expansion  of  existing  programs 
and  the  initiation  of  new  programs.  The  impact  of 
this  limitation  of  effort  was  felt  by  the  visiting 
mission  and  may  help  to  explain  to  some  extent 
their  conclusion.  Let  me  say  that,  for  the  coming 
year,  the  grant  of  money  to  the  territory  has  been 
increased  to  make  up  for  the  decreased  revenues, 
and  program  restrictions  will  thus  be  lessened. 

Statements  have  been  made  regarding  the  static 
level  of  the  financial  grant  to  the  territory  over 
the  past  number  of  years,  and  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  such  a  static  level  in  a  time  of  rising 
costs  amounts  to  an  actual  decrease  in  the  grant. 
This  is  not  entirely  the  case.  We  have,  during 
the  past  5  years,  through  the  continual  replace- 
ment of  United  States  personnel  with  Microne- 
sians, brought  about  a  significant  reduction  in 
personnel  costs.  We  have  effected  other  savings 
in  transportation,  administrative  overhead,  and 
other  areas.  The  moneys  thus  saved  have  been 
put  into  expanded  programs  and  have  permitted 
us  to  improve,  rather  than  decrease,  our  level  of 
activities. 

New  Economic  Enterprises 

We  have  been  urged  in  the  economic  field  to 
move  rapidly  into  new  economic  enterprises. 
Many  who  have  urged  this  have  pointed  to  past 
activities  in  the  area  during  its  administration  by 
Japan.  In  this  connection,  the  representative  of 
Italy  very  ably  put  the  matter  into  proper  per- 
spective during  his  closing  remarks. 

It  is  our  belief  that  at  this  time  a  soundly  based 
agricultural  and  fishing  program  is  essential  for 
the  economic  support  of  other  so-called  industrial 
activities.    These  programs  are  rooted  in  the  re- 
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sources  of  the  territory  and  thus  can  be  a  founda- 
tion for  other  economic  undertakings.  We  do  not, 
however,  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  see  other  economic  activities  de- 
veloped. It  should  be  obvious  that  the  United 
States  would  be  quite  happy  to  see  the  territory 
so  economically  self-supporting  that  we  could 
withdraw  our  financial  grant. 

We  have  no  desire,  therefore,  to  hold  the  terri- 
tory back.  We  do,  however,  feel  that  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  activities  undertaken 
are  successful  and  that  the  maximum  benefit  flows 
to  the  Micronesians.  After  14  years  of  responsi- 
bility and  several  surveys,  the  economic  potentials 
of  the  territory  are  not  unknown  to  us.  Possibly, 
however,  an  economic  survey  such  as  has  been 
urged  may  reveal  new  possibilities.  We  are, 
therefore,  willing  to  give  consideration  to  such 
a  survey. 

Throughout  much  of  the  discussion  regarding 
subsidies,  as  well  as  of  such  things  as  the  removal 
of  our  medical  fees  and  greater  grants  for  educa- 
tion, I  found  myself  reflecting  upon  the  effect  of 
such  generosity  upon  the  goal — indeed,  the  neces- 
sity— of  preserving  the  inherent  self-respect  of 
the  Micronesian.  Self-respect  in  the  individual 
comes  from  his  ability  to  participate  and  produce 
and  to  provide  for  his  needs  and  desires. 
Whether  self-respect  and  self-reliance  can  be  fos- 
tered through  free  services  and  larger  subsidies 
is  to  me  questionable.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  our  desire  that  the  Micronesian  share  visibly 
in  supporting  his  local  school  and  in  paying  a 
nominal  fee  for  medical  services.  Where  the 
Micronesian  is  unable  so  to  participate,  the  serv- 
ices will  be  provided  anyway.  We  prefer,  how- 
ever, not  to  educate  the  Micronesian  to  live  and 
depend  upon  gratuity  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
self-respect. 

Public  Health  Program 

We  have  noted  with  interest  the  observations 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  on  the  terri- 
tory's public  health  program.  These  observations 
shall  be  reviewed  carefully  by  our  Director  of 
Public  Health  and  his  staff.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  include  in  next  year's  report  more  details  on 
our  tuberculosis  control  program  as  well  as  other 
points  of  additional  information  requested  by  the 
WHO  and  members  of  this  Council.  I  received 
the  impression  that  some  delegations  may  have 


been  led  to  think  that  we  either  have  or  are  in 
the  process  of  acquiring  three  medical  ships.  To 
clarify  any  misunderstanding  I  wish  to  say  that 
we  do  not  now  have  these  ships  nor  have  we  plans 
for  their  immediate  acquisition.  They  represent 
part  of  our  long-range  planning. 

The  comments  of  the  visiting  mission  and  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Council  on  the  need  for  re- 
taining fully  qualified  doctors  on  the  medical  staff 
to  supervise  the  Micronesian  medical  officers  are 
not  in  any  sense  contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  this 
administration.  Two  fully  qualified  American 
doctors  now  supervise  the  medical  activities  of  the 
Micronesian  medical  officers,  and  others  are  avail- 
able on  consultant  basis  from  Guam.  Several 
young  applicants  have  expressed  interest  in  work- 
ing toward  full-fledged  medical  degrees  and  cur- 
rently are  enrolled  in  college  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary academic  requirements  for  entrance  to  a 
medical  university. 

Until  such  time  as  a  sufficient  number  of  Micro- 
nesians are  fully  qualified  by  American  standards 
we  shall  continue  using  American  doctors  to  su- 
pervise our  medical  activities. 

Population  Growth 

Several  of  the  distinguished  representatives  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  population  growth  pres- 
ently occurring  in  the  territory.  I  have  already 
explained  in  the  questioning  period  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  apparent  sudden  increase  in  popu- 
lation in  our  area.  While  there  is  no  question 
that  population  is  on  the  increase,  caution  must 
be  exercised  in  making  projections  particularly 
from  data  prior  to  the  conducting  of  the  territory- 
wide  census  in  1958.  The  prediction  expressed 
here  that  the  population  might  double  within  20 
years  is  a  conjecture  since  in  all  expanding  popula- 
tions limiting  factors  begin  to  operate  and  de- 
mographers have  observed  that  a  slower  rate  of 
population  growth  frequently  operates  as  popula- 
tions get  denser. 

While  in  certain  small  and  isolated  coral  is- 
lands population  pressure  is  certain  to  be  felt,  in 
most  of  the  areas,  particularly  the  high  island 
areas,  there  is  ample  public  domain  to  support  a 
much  larger  population  than  that  which  exists 
today.  It  might  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  re- 
call that  islands  which  make  up  the  trust  terri- 
tory have  in  the  past  supported  indigenous  pop- 
ulations vastly  greater  than  the  present  70,000 
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inhabitants.  Palau  District  at  the  time  of  West- 
ern contact  was  estimated  to  have  a  population  of 
some  50,000.  It  now  has  some  8,800.  Yap  Is- 
land may  well  have  had  a  population  of  some 
4(i,000  or  more.  All  through  the  Japanese  ad- 
ministration the  Yapese  population  declined,  and 
there  was  danger  of  tliis  group  actually  fading 
out.  Slowly  since  American  administration  the 
Yap  population  has  increased.  Today  with  a 
total  population  of  only  5,500  the  island  has  only 
a  fraction  of  the  population  of  the  past.  In  Po- 
nape  district  the  population  today  is  slightly  over 
14,000.  At  the  time  of  Western  contact,  some 
35,000  to  40,000  inhabitants  lived  in  thriving  vil- 
lages and  still  had  ample  unused  land.  Warfare 
and  disease  brought  by  the  Westerners  decimated 
populations  in  Micronesia  as  elsewhere  in  the  Pa- 
cific. Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing populations  of  the  area,  it  is  well  to  stop  and 
remember  that  in  the  past  the  islands  supported 
vastly  greater  numbers.  There  should  be  no  rea- 
son why  the  territory  with  greatly  improved  agri- 
cultural techniques  at  its  disposal  as  well  as  ample 
public  domain  land  cannot  take  care  of  the  popu- 
lation increase  of  the  territory  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

In  the  educational  field  we  have  noted  the  very 
proper  concern  of  various  delegations  with  the 
quality  of  teaching  throughout  the  territory  and 
particularly  in  the  outer  islands.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  teaching  in  the  outer  islands  needs  much  im- 
provement. We  are  unable  to  station  United 
States  personnel  on  these  islands  as  teachers  be- 
cause the  language  difficulty  would  preclude  effec- 
tive teaching. 

The  solution  therefore  lies  in  the  improvement 
of  the  local  Micronesian  teachers.  This  is  receiv- 
ing constant  attention  through  summer  teacher- 
training  sessions  and  the  help  given  by  the  trav- 
eling teacher-instructors.  We  also  anticipate 
that  the  expanded  program  at  the  new  Pacific  Is- 
lands Central  School  and  the  increase  in  4-year 
scholarships  will  lead  to  further  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  teaching. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  may  I  again  pay  my 
respects  to  the  visiting  mission  for  its  sincere  and 
thorough  work  during  its  trip  through  the  trust 
territory.  May  I  also  thank  you  and  the  other 
representatives  in  the  Council  for  the  courteous 
attention  they  have  given  our  problems  and  for 
their  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  terri- 
tory. 
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Correction 

Bulletin  of  August  3, 1959,  p.  179 :  The  Bulletin 
reference  in  the  footnote  should  read  July  20,  1959, 
p.  95. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
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Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  July  27  which  appears 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  539  of  July  23. 
No.      Date  Subject 

545  7/27     DLF  loan  in  Philippines  (rewrite). 

546  7/27    Herter :  ceremonies  at  Rathaus,  Berlin 

(printed  in  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10). 

547  7/28    DLF  loan  to  India  (rewrite). 

*548  7/28  Mathews  nominated  Ambassador  to 
Liberia  (biographic  details). 

549  7/30    Child-feeding  program  in  Italy. 

550  7/30    Renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions  by 

Cuba. 

551  7/30    Grain  to  Ethiopia. 

*552  7/30  Murphy  nominated  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  Affairs  (biographic 
details). 

*553  7/30  Merchant  nominated  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  (bio- 
graphic details). 

♦554    7/31     Cultural  exchange  (U.S.S.R.). 

t555    7/31     Dillon-Boggs :  progress  in  dollar  trade 
liberalization. 
556    7/31     Chief    Justice    Warren    to    travel    in 
Europe. 

♦557     7/31     Castleman    sworn    in    as    USOM    di- 
director,    Surinam    (biographic    de- 
tails). 
558    7/31     Initial   allotment  for  World   Refugee 
Year  (rewrite). 


♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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In  May  1958  the  Department  of  State  issued  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Sino-Soviet  Economic  Offensive  in  the  Less  Developed 
Countries."  The  present  publication,  a  condensation  of  that 
study,  which  was  derived  from  a  great  many  authoritative 
sources,  includes  recent  data  regarding  the  Communist  program 
of  economic  penetration. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  earlier  study,  this  program  represents 
an  attempt  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  to  employ  its  growing  economic 
and  industrial  capacities  as  a  means  for  bringing  the  newly 
developing  free  nations  within  the  Communist  orbit.  The  Sino- 
Soviet  program  is  a  massive  attempt,  having  involved  to  date 
financial  commitments  by  the  bloc  of  nearly  $2.5  billion. 

This  document  is  a  description  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  this 
offensive  and  an  analysis  of  its  motives  and  objectives. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a    weekly   publication    issued   by    the 
Public    Services    Division,    Bureau    of 
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dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the    Secretary    of    State    and    other 
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special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
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eral international  interest. 
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President  Eisenhower  and  Premier  Khrushchev 
To  Exchange  Official  Visits 


Following  is  a  statement  read  by  President 
Eisenhoicer  at  a  news  conference  at  the  White 
House  on  August  3.  An  identical  statement  was 
issued  simultaneously  at  Moscow. 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  3 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  invited 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
>ublics,  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  September.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  accepted 
with  pleasure. 

The  President  has  also  accepted  with  pleasure 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  invitation  to  pay  an  official  visit 
o  the  U.S.S.R.  later  this  fall. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  will  visit  Washington  for  2  or 

days  and  will  also  spend  10  days  or  so  traveling 
n  the  United  States.  He  will  have  informal  talks 
rith  the  President,  which  will  afford  an  oppor- 
unity  for  an  exchange  of  views  about  problems 
if  mutual  interest. 

On  his  tour  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Khru- 
hchev  will  be  able,  at  first  hand,  to  see  the  country, 
ts  people,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  life. 

President  Eisenhower  will  visit  Moscow  and 
nil  also  spend  some  days  traveling  in  the  Soviet 
Jnion.  This  will  provide  further  opportunity 
or  informal  talks  and  exchange  of  views  about 
•roblems  of  mutual  interest  with  the  Chairman 
i  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
^On  his  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union,  President 
Eisenhower  likewise  will  be  able,  at  first  hand,  to 
ee  the  country,  its  people,  and  to  acquaint  himself 
rith  their  life. 

Both  Governments  express  the  hope  that  the 
orthcoming  visits  will  help  create  better  under- 
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standing  between  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  will  promote  the 
cause  of  peace. 


President  Schedules  Talks 
With  European  Leaders 

Following  is  a  series  of  White  House  announce- 
ments regarding  President  Eisenhower's  forth- 
coming trip  to  Europe. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  7 

The  President  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  to  pay  an  informal 
visit  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  several  days 
beginning  about  August  28.  He  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  visit  to 
review  with  the  Prime  Minister  important  aspects 
of  the  current  world  situation.  This  will  be  the 
President's  first  trip  to  the  United  Kingdom  since 
he  took  office,  and  he  is  grateful  for  the  chance 
to  renew  his  associations  with  many  old  friends 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Further  details  of  his  trip  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  arranged. 

FRANCE 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  7 

The  President  has  accepted  the  personal  invi- 
tation which  was  extended  to  him  last  May  by 
President  de  Gaulle  of  France  to  pay  an  informal 
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visit  to  that  country.  The  President  will  be 
happy  to  have  the  occasion  to  discuss  with  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  questions  of  common  interest  and 
looks  forward  to  renewing  his  old  friendship  with 
the  President  of  France.  The  date  of  the 
President's  visit  has  been  set  for  September  2. 


NATO 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  8 

President  Eisenhower  plans  to  meet  jointly 
with  the  President  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
Joseph  M.  A.  H.  Luns,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  in  Paris  in  early  September. 

President  Eisenhower  is  looking  forward  to  this 
opportunity  to  review  with  the  President  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  and  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  current  world  situation  of  con- 
cern to  NATO. 


ITALY 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  8 

During  his  forthcoming  visit  to  Paris,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  will  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
Segni  of  Italy  in  order  to  have  discussions  on 
current  world  problems  which  are  of  mutual 
interest. 

Prime  Minister  Segni  will  visit  the  United 
States  officially,  commencing  September  30,  and 
President  Eisenhower  will  of  course  have  occasion 
at  that  time  for  further  conversations  with  him. 


FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

White  House  (Gettysburg,  Pa.)  press  release  dated  August  9 

Upon  the  invitation  of  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer,  President  Eisenhower  will  pay  an 
informal  visit  to  Germany  on  August  27. 


The  President  is  looking  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  the  Chancellor  to  discuss 
with  him  current  problems  of  interest  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic. 

President  Eisenhower  plans  to  arrive  at  Bonn 
early  in  the  morning  of  August  27  and  to  spend 
the  day  there  before  leaving  for  London  to  begin 
his  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


Acting  Secretary  Dillon  Sends 
Best  Wishes  to  African  Conference 

Press  release  580  dated  August  7 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  to  President 
William  V.  S.  Tubman  of  Liberia  from  Acting 
Secretary  Douglas  Dillon,  delivered  on  the  eve 
of  the  Conference  of  Independent  African  States, 
which  convened  at  Monrovia,  Liberia,  on  August 

4- 

August  3,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Please  accept  my  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Conference  of  In- 
dependent African  States  now  convening  in  Mon- 
rovia. Although  the  representatives  of  the  inde- 
pendent African  states  are  confronted  with  ex- 
tremely serious  and  difficult  problems,  they  are 
presented  with  a  unique  opportunity  for  a  major 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  harmony  and  under- 
standing among  nations. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
through  you,  the  representatives  of  the  other  in- 
dependent African  states,  of  the  sympathetic  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  for  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  the  peoples  of  Africa.  We  offer  our 
understanding  support  in  the  great  task  of  realiz- 
ing Africa's  potential  in  a  manner  which  will  bene- 
fit all  concerned.  We  seek  friendly  relations  and 
mutual  cooperation  with  the  people  of  Africa. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
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Second  Phase  of  Geneva  Talks  Closes  Without  Agreement 


Following  is  a  statement  made  by  Secretary 
Eerter  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Geneva  on  August  5,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  a  Four  Power  communique 
issued  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  Four  Poioer 
declaration  on  disarmament  released  the  same  day, 
and  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Herter  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Washington  on  August  6. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER   AT 
CLOSING  SESSION,  AUGUST  5 

Press  release  578  dated  August  6 

As  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  second  phase  of 
the  Geneva  talks,  I  think  that  it  will  be  useful  to 
summarize  briefly  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
and  the  prospects  that  lie  ahead. 

I  regret  that,  despite  the  hopes  held  at  the  start 
of  this  conference,  we  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
an  agreement. 

These  discussions  started  in  Geneva  to  consider 
questions  relating  to  Germany,  including  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  and  the  question  of  Berlin.1 

They  took  place  because  the  Soviet  Union  last 
year  suddenly  announced  that,  unless  the  "Western 
allies  accepted  its  proposal  for  a  change  in  the 
status  of  Berlin,  it  intended  to  change  the  situa- 
tion in  Berlin  unilaterally  after  May  27.  The 
three  Western  Powers  rejected  this  proposal  and 
stated  that  no  useful  discussions  could  take  place 
against  the  background  of  a  Soviet  strategy  of 
duress. 

After  the  Soviet  Union  removed  the  threat  by 
indicating  that  the  date  of  May  27  was  not  signifi- 
imt,  the  Four  Powers  agreed  to  meet  in  Geneva 
io  try  to  deal  with  these  problems  through  nego- 
tiation.    This  is  what  I  call  a  strategy  of  consent. 

The  Western  Powers  approached  this  task  in 
good  faith.  They  genuinely  sought  to  find  an 
agreed  solution  to  the  problem  which  the  Soviets 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  1959,  p.  191. 
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had  raised.  They  continued  this  effort,  earnestly 
and  vigorously,  for  the  better  part  of  the  last  3 
months. 

Western  Plan  for  German  Reunification 

The  conference  agenda  gave  first  place  to  the 
question  of  Germany.  The  Western  Powers 
agreed  that  this  question  was  of  overriding  im- 
portance. At  the  start  of  the  meeting  they  pro- 
posed a  Western  peace  plan  2  to  achieve  German 
reunification  through  the  free  choice  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  This  Western  peace  plan  was  ac- 
claimed throughout  the  world  as  a  constructive 
offer. 

The  Soviet  Union  never  gave  this  plan  a  mo- 
ment's serious  consideration. 

The  reason  was  clear :  The  Soviet  Union  knew 
that  German  reunification  in  freedom  would  end 
Communist  rule  in  East  Germany. 

Instead,  the  Soviet  Union  proposed,  in  effect, 
that  the  Four  Powers  formalize  the  division  of 
Germany  by  signing  separate  peace  treaties  with 
the  two  parts  of  Germany.  This  the  Western 
Powers  refused  to  do. 

Efforts  for  Interim  Arrangement  for  Berlin 

The  Foreign  Ministers  then  turned  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Berlin  to  see  if  they  could  agree  on  an 
interim  Berlin  arrangement. 

A  good  deal  of  the  time  in  those  negotiations 
was  spent  in  an  effort  to  find  out  what  Mr. 
Gromyko's  position  was  on  certain  points.  On 
the  central  problem  of  "rights"  we  never  did  suc- 
ceed in  finding  out.  This  made  our  talks  more 
like  a  research  expedition  than  that  free  inter- 
change of  views  which  is  necessary  to  fruitful 
results. 

This  Soviet  manner  of  negotiation  may  have 


1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  1,  1959,  p.  779. 
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resulted  from  the  contradiction  between  the  Soviet 
Union's  ostensible  and  actual  purposes  in  this 
conference. 

The  Soviet  Union  is,  as  far  as  I  can  determine, 
not  really  interested  in  "improving"  the  situation 
in  Berlin.  It  is  interested  in  getting  the  Western 
Powers  out  of  Berlin.  Apparently  continued 
competitive  coexistence  of  freedom  and  commu- 
nism in  Berlin  is  unrewarding  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  key  to  our  differences  about  Berlin  is  thus 
not  so  much  in  the  specific  issues  we  have  discussed 
as  in  the  basic  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
West  Berliners  are  to  remain  free. 

The  Soviet  proposals  to  date  have  seemed  to  us 
to  be  designed  gradually  to  annex  these  people 
to  the  Communist  system  against  their  will.  This 
cannot  be  permitted. 

We  are  willing  to  enter  into  an  interim  arrange- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  which  will  assure  a 
continued  prospect  of  freedom  for  Berlin.  Such 
an  interim  arrangement  might  include  five  ele- 
ments, which  I  shall  discuss  in  turn. 

Question  of  Force  Levels 

First,  force  levels  in  Berlin. 

We  proposed  statements  noting  the  decision 
of  the  Soviet  Government  no  longer  to  main- 
tain forces  in  Berlin  and  making  known  the 
intention  of  the  Western  Governments  to  limit 
their  forces  in  West  Berlin  to  their  present  level 
and  to  consider  from  time  to  time  the  possibility 
of  reducing  such  forces  if  developments  permit. 

The  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  accept  any  refer- 
ence to  its  projected  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
Berlin — another  indication  of  its  consistent  posi- 
tion of  nonreciprocity — and  proposes  to  drasti- 
cally reduce  our  forces  in  West  Berlin  below  the 
approximately  11,000  men  now  stationed  there. 

Why  is  the  Soviet  Government  so  anxious  to 
reduce  these  forces  drastically  ? 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  says  that  Western 
forces  should  be  only  symbolic.  The  total  Com- 
munist forces  in  East  Germany  are  of  the  order 
of  500,000  men,  not  counting  another  350,000  so- 
called  workers'  militia.  In  other  words,  Western 
forces  in  Berlin  are  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
forces  that  surround  them. 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  Union  is  proposing  a  drastic 
reduction  of  Western  forces  not  for  the  reason 
given  but  as  the  first  step  toward  total  withdrawal 


of  Western  forces.  When  the  period  specified  in 
an  interim  agreement  had  expired,  it  would  then 
call  for  still  another  reduction.  And  so  on,  until 
we  no  longer  had  any  forces  in  Berlin. 

This  situation  would  not  be  substantially  altered 
by  a  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from  Berlin. 
These  forces  would  merely  be  stationed  a  few 
miles  outside  the  city  limits.  To  withdraw  West- 
ern forces  from  Berlin  would  be  an  entirely 
different  matter. 

The  real  difference  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Western  allies  is  thus  not  as  to  the  level 
of  Western  forces  in  Berlin.  It  is  whether  West- 
ern forces  should  stay  in  Berlin  or  eventually  be 
withdrawn. 

We  are  determined  that  adequate  Western  forces 
will  stay  in  Berlin  as  long  as  they  are  wanted  by 
the  peoples  of  West  Berlin  and  are  essential  to 
their  protection. 

Arms  for  Berlin  Forces 

The  second  element  of  a  possible  interim  Berlin 
arrangement  involves  the  arms  for  the  forces  in 
Berlin. 

The  Four  Powers  are  agreed  in  principle  that 
nuclear  weapons  and  missile  installations  shall 
not  be  located  in  West  Berlin.  Some  differences 
over  phraseology  still  exist  but  should  not  prove 
impossible  to  resolve.  The  Western  Powers  have 
never  had  the  slightest  interest  in  or  intent  to 
deploy  such  weapons  in  West  Berlin.  This  pro- 
vision was  added  to  the  Western  proposal  for  an 
interim  Berlin  arrangement  specifically  to  meet 
asserted  Soviet  concerns. 

Restraints  on  Unfriendly  Activities 

The  third  element  of  an  interim  arrangement 
involves  restraints  on  certain  unfriendly  activities 
in  Berlin. 

The  Western  proposal  is  that  measures  should 
be  taken,  consistent  with  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties,  to  avoid  activities  in  or  with  respect  to 
Berlin  which  might  either  disturb  public  order 
or  seriously  affect  the  rights  and  interests,  or 
amount  to  interference  in  the  internal  affairs,  of 
others. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
would  be  requested  to  provide  a  representative, 
supported  by  adequate  staff,  to  be  established  in 
Berlin,  with  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  Secretary- 
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General  any  propaganda  activities  which  appear 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  foregoing  principles. 
Ami  the  four  governments  would  consult  with  the 
Secretary-Genera]  in  order  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate action  to  be  taken  in  respect  to  any  such 
report. 

The  Soviet  Union's  position  on  such  activities 
differs  from  this  Western  proposal  in  two  major 
respects : 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  suggests  much  more 
extensive  restraints  on  activities  in  West  Berlin 
than  in  East  Berlin.  We  insist  that  both  parts 
of  the  city  be  treated  evenhandedly. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  a  Four 
Power  commission  have  the  right  to  "supervise" 
and  "assure  the  implementation"  of  restraints  on 
West  Berlin  without  any  corresponding  inspection 
of  East  Berlin.  This  proposal  is  obviously  un- 
acceptable because  of  its  discriminatory  nature. 

We  recognized,  however,  the  desirability  of 
some  inspection  machinery.  To  meet  this  need 
and  thus  narrow  the  difference  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ourselves  on  this  point,  we  added  to 
our  proposal  the  suggestion  for  a  U.N.  presence 
in  Berlin  which  I  have  described. 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko's  rejection  of  this 
proposal  and  his  labeling  it  as  "artificial"  in  our 
private  sessions  has  been,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
more  regrettable  results  of  this  conference.  If 
there  is  ever  to  be  real  progress  toward  peace 
based  on  justice,  there  must  surely  be  a  strength- 
ening of  the  main  instrument  that  is  available  to 
us  for  international  cooperation — the  United  Na- 
tions. In  walking  away  from  any  possibility  of 
a  U.N.  role  under  an  interim  Berlin  arrangement, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  evidenced  an  attitude  toward 
the  United  Nations  which  cannot  help  but  make 
the  search  for  peace  more  difficult. 

Question  of  Duration  of  Interim  Agreement 

The  fourth  element  involved  the  question  of 
the  duration  of  any  interim  agreement  on  Berlin 
and  the  position  at  the  end  of  that  agreement. 

The  Soviet  Union's  presently  avowed  aim  is  to 
Pehange"  existing  Berlin  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties. Since  we  are  determined  that  this  aim  shall 
not  be  achieved  without  our  consent,  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  Western  Powers  have  some  as- 
surance that  any  arrangements  here  agreed  upon 
lid  not  have  that  automatic  effect. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  interim  agreement 


offered  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  16  3  was  to 
last  until  the  reunification  of  Germany.  And  in 
the  preamble  to  that  agreement  it  was  recognized 
that : 

.  .  .  pending  reunification,  the  existing  situation  and 
the  Agreements  at  present  in  force  can  be  modified  in 
certain  respects.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Gromyko  objected  to  any  agreement  lasting 
until  the  reunification  of  Germany,  and  the  West- 
ern Foreign  Ministers  then  changed  their  offer  to 
provide  that : 

The  arrangements  .  .  .  can  in  the  absence  of  reuni- 
fication be  reviewed  at  any  time  after  five  years  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference  as  now  constituted,  if  such 
review  is  requested  by  any  of  the  four  governments. 

Mr.  Gromyko  again  objected,  stating  that  under 
this  formulation  the  arrangements  here  agreed  to 
would  continue  if,  after  such  a  review,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference  was  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment upon  changes.  He  insisted  that  any  arrange- 
ments agreed  here  expire  by  their  terms  after  a 
specified  period. 

This  Soviet  position  had  to  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  Mr.  Gromyko's  categorical  refusal  to 
answer  the  question  frequently  put  to  him,  both  in 
plenary  and  in  private  sessions,  as  to  the  status 
of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Four 
Powers  with  respect  to  Berlin  in  the  event  that 
the  Foreign  Ministers  were  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment in  any  subsequent  negotiations. 

It  was  necessary  also  to  review  that  proposal 
in  the  light  of  repeated  statements  by  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, as  well  as  by  Mr.  Gromyko,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  somehow  entitled  unilaterally  to  void 
the  rights  of  the  Western  Powers  with  respect 
to  Berlin  by  signing  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 
the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic.  On 
June  10,  for  example,  Mr.  Gromyko  said  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  not  prepared  to  insist  on  "immedi- 
ate and  complete  abolition"  of  the  occupation 
regime  in  West  Berlin  but  would  agree  to  the 
provisional  maintenance  of  certain  of  these  rights 
on  condition  that  "such  a  situation  would  exist 
only  for  a  strictly  limited  period,  namely  one 
year."  While  he  has  since  failed  to  repeat  this 
frank  avowal  of  purpose,  he  has  equally  refused  to 
renounce  or  deny  it. 

In  the  most  recent  discussions  with  Mr.  Gro- 
myko, the  Western  Foreign  Ministers  indicated 


'  For  text,  see  iUd.,  Aug.  3,  1959,  p.  153. 
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that  they  were  prepared  to  consider  interim  ar- 
rangements relating  to  Berlin  under  an  agreement 
which  would  expire  after  a  specified  period.  At 
the  same  time  they  made  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  neither  the  agreement  nor  its  expiration 
would  be  in  derogation  of  the  now  existing  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Western  Powers  with 
respect  to  Berlin.  They  insisted  that  an  appro- 
priate statement  to  that  effect  be  included  in  any 
agreed  arrangement  which  would  expire  after  a 
specified  period.  There  are  several  ways  in  which 
this  assurance  could  be  expressed.  The  Soviet 
Union  should  be  willing  to  agree  to  one  of  those 
ways  if,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  in  his  speech  of 
July  28,  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  agreements 
which  do  not  do  any  "moral  or  material  damage 
to  either  side." 

At  no  time — and  I  wish  to  emphasize  this 
point — at  no  time  did  we  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to 
perpetuate  or  reaffirm  our  rights.  There  was  no 
need  for  us  to  do  so.  These  rights,  which  on  a 
number  of  occasions  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  legitimate  in  origin  and  contin- 
uing in  fact,  derive  from  our  victory  in  the  war. 
The  manner  in  which  they  would  be  exercised  was 
specified  in  solemn  postwar  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Nothing  that  the  So- 
viet Union  was  asked  to  state  or  to  do  at  Geneva 
would  add  to  or  detract  from  those  rights  or  from 
Soviet  responsibilities.  The  only  thing  that  was 
contemplated  here  was  a  modification  of  the  agree- 
ments spelling  out  how  those  rights  are  to  be 
exercised. 

In  view  of  our  heavy  responsibilities  for  the 
more  than  2  million  inhabitants  of  West  Berlin, 
which  I  have  recently  reaffirmed  on  behalf  of  my 
Government,4  we  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  a 
plain  answer  to  the  question : 

"At  the  end  of  the  period  specified  in  any 
interim  agreement  with  respect  to  Berlin,  will  the 
Soviet  Union  maintain  that  this  agreement  has 
weakened  our  rights  or  not  ?" 

Mr.  Gromyko's  only  reply  has  been,  "Let  us  not 
answer  that  question."  He  seems  to  be  saying, 
"Let  us  wait  and  see." 

Any  such  answer  is  totally  unacceptable  to  my 
Government,  which  on  repeated  occasions  has 
made  it  plain  that  it  does  not  intend  to  enter  into 
any  agreement  which  could  be  interpreted  as  an 
express  or  implied  weakening  of  those  rights. 
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Access  to  and  From  West  Berlin 

The  fifth  element  involves  civilian  and  military 
access  to  and  from  West  Berlin. 

The  three  Western  Powers  propose  that  free 
and  unrestricted  access  to  West  Berlin  by  land, 
by  water,  and  by  air  for  all  persons,  goods,  and 
communications,  including  those  of  the  forces  of 
the  Western  Powers  stationed  in  Berlin,  be  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  the  procedures  in  effect 
in  April  1959.  Freedom  of  movement  would  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained  between  East  and  West 
Berlin.  All  disputes  which  might  arise  with  re- 
spect to  access  would  be  raised  and  settled  between 
the  four  Governments.  The  latter  would  establish 
a  quadripartite  commission  which  would  meet  in 
Berlin  to  examine  in  the  first  instance  any  diffi- 
culties arising  in  connection  with  access  and  would 
seek  to  settle  such  difficulties.  The  commission 
might  make  arrangements,  if  necessary,  to  consult 
German  experts. 

The  language  of  the  Soviet  proposal  on  this 
point  is  much  briefer  than  that  of  the  Western 
Powers.  Its  formulation  has  some  elements  which 
are  unacceptable  to  us.  But,  as  I  understand  it 
from  our  discussions  and  leaving  the  issue  of  the 
quadripartite  commission  aside,  the  substance  of 
the  Western  position  on  civilian  and  military  ac- 
cess to  and  from  and  within  Berlin  during  an 
interim  arrangement  for  Berlin  is  not  unaccept- 
able to  the  Soviets.  I  trust  that  my  understand- 
ing is  correct. 

Continuing  Discussions  on  All-German  Problem 

A  final  question  involves  the  arrangements  to 
get  on  with  discussions  concerning  the  all- 
German  problem,  including  the  association  of 
both  parts  of  Germany  in  those  discussions. 

We  believe  that  the  German  question  is  im- 
portant and  pressing.  We  propose  that  it  be  the 
subject  of  continuing  discussion  by  this  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference,  as  presently  constituted, 
though  perhaps  at  a  different  level  and  place. 

This  procedure  would  enable  the  Four  Powers 
to  discharge  responsibilities  in  regard  to  this 
question  which  they  have  repeatedly  acknowl- 
edged. 

It  would  enable  German  advisers  to  play  a  role 
which  has  been  devised  and  tested  in  the  present 
discussions. 

It  would  permit  us  to  proceed  flexibly  with,  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  said  on  July  23,  "any  combination  or 
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permutation  of  delegations  here  in  this  room," 
agreeing  from  time  to  time  on  the  specific  pro- 
cedures to  be  adopted  in  the  light  of  our  develop- 
ing work. 

The  Soviets,  by  contrast,  originally  insisted  on 
linking  an  interim  arrangement  for  Berlin  to  the 
establishment  of  a  mixed  committee  of  free  and 
Communist  Germans  which  would  negotiate 
about  the  all- German  question,  including  the  mat- 
ter of  a  peace  treaty. 

This  was  an  unrealistic  proposal,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Soviets  have  come  to  recognize  it  as  such. 
Not  only  is  there  no  logical  tie  between  the  work 
of  such  a  committee  and  an  interim  Berlin  ar- 
rangement, but  the  basic  idea  of  having  a  mixed 
committee  of  free  and  Communist  Germans  is 
only  valid  if  it  is  part  of  a  phased  process 
which  will  lead  to  German  unification  whether 
i  or  not  that  committee  reaches  agreement.  The 
i  reason  for  this  is  simply  that,  unless  it  is  part  of 
isuch  a  larger  process,  the  committee  is  certain  not 
to  reach  agreement.  The  Communist  members  of 
:the  committee  will  reject  unification  in  freedom, 
land  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Eepublic 
j  could  not  accept  unification  on  any  other  basis. 
For  these  reasons,  the  Western  proposal  seems 
ja  more  promising  approach  to  this  question. 

Hope  for  Resumption  of  Negotiations 

These  then  are  the  differences  and  the  areas  of 
agreement  that  have  been  defined  in  the  past  few 
weeks.  I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  conference 
has  been  useful  in  isolating  these  points,  which 
could  lead  to  a  Berlin  settlement. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  we  will  resume 
bur  negotiations,  at  a  date  to  be  determined  by 
pur  Governments,  in  order  to  address  these  differ- 
ences, one  by  one.  If  we  can  reconcile  these  differ- 
ences, this  should  lead  to  an  agreement  which 
will  give  real  hope  for  a  secure  position  for  the 
Pfree  people  of  West  Berlin.  This  should  also 
permit  a  start  to  be  made  on  overcoming  the  con- 
tinued division  of  Germany. 

FOUR  POWER  COMMUNIQUE,  AUGUST  5 

Press  release  572  dated  August  6 

The  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  met  in 
Geneva  from  May  11  to  June  20  and  from  July 
13  to  August  5,  1959. 

The  Conference  considered  questions  relating  to 


Germany,  including  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
and  the  question  of  Berlin. 

The  positions  of  the  participants  in  the  Con- 
ference were  set  out  on  these  questions. 

A  frank  and  comprehensive  discussion  took 
place  on  the  Berlin  question. 

The  positions  of  both  sides  on  certain  points 
became  closer. 

The  discussions  which  have  taken  place  will 
be  useful  for  the  further  negotiations  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Furthermore  the  Conference  provided  the  op- 
portunity for  useful  exchanges  of  views  on  other 
questions  of  mutual  interest. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  have  agreed  to  report 
the  results  of  the  Conference  to  their  respective 
governments. 

The  date  and  place  for  the  resumption  of  the 
work  of  the  Conference  will  be  settled  through 
diplomatic  channels. 

DECLARATION    ON    DISARMAMENT,   AUGUST   5 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, and  the  United  States  have  had  a  useful  ex- 
change of  views  with  regard  to  the  method  by 
which  further  negotiations  on  the  question  of  dis- 
armament could  be  most  effectively  advanced.  As 
soon  as  appropriate  consultations  are  completed, 
the  results  will  be  announced. 


MR.    HERTER'S   ARRIVAL    STATEMENT,    WASH- 
INGTON, AUGUST  6 

Press  release  579  dated  August  6 

Nine  weeks  of  negotiation  at  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters Conference  in  Geneva  have  ended  in  a  recess. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  must  report  the 
lack  of  agreement  on  the  basic  issues  we  discussed 
relating  to  the  problem  of  a  divided  Germany  and 
of  Berlin. 

The  Western  Powers  sought  particularly  to  ob- 
tain an  agreement  that  would  safeguard  the  free- 
dom of  the  more  than  2  million  people  of  West 
Berlin.  We  negotiated  earnestly  in  good  faith. 
We  were  willing  to  offer  concessions  in  return  for 
equivalent  counterconcessions. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  pursued  an  objec- 
tive that  made  successful  negotiation  impossible. 
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This  was  to  ease  the  Western  Powers  out  of  West 
Berlin  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  used  two  means 
to  do  so.  One  was  to  undermine  the  rights  of 
the  Western  Powers  in  Berlin.  Those  rights  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  the  West  Berliners. 

The  other  was  to  bring  about  so  drastic  a  re- 
duction of  the  Western  protective  troops  in  West 
Berlin  that  the  morale  of  the  people  there  would 
fall  and  the  whole  situation  there  deteriorate. 

My  brief  visit  to  Berlin  during  the  course  of 
the  conference  convinced  me  even  more  than  be- 
fore that  we  must  stand  firmly  by  our  obliga- 
tions. I  am  sure  the  American  people  believe 
this  too. 

Although  we  reached  no  agreement  on  the  ma- 
jor issues  before  us,  our  conference  served  to 
lessen  the  sharpness  of  the  crisis  over  Berlin  pro- 
voked by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  also  brought  about 
a  narrowing  of  differences  on  some  points.  It 
thus  moved  us  in  the  direction  of  the  agreement 
the  Western  Powers  will  continue  to  seek  when 
the  conference  meets  again. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fine  spirit  of  unity 
among  the  Western  Powers  daily  demonstrated 
at  Geneva.  This  is  a  hopeful  augury  for  contin- 
uing constructive  relationships  among  us. 

After  reporting  to  the  President  on  the  Geneva 
conference  I  shall  begin  preparing  for  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American 
Republics  in  Santiago,  Chile,  for  which  I  shall 
leave  Washington  next  Monday  [August  10].  In 
our  preoccupation  with  the  major  problems  that 
face  us  in  other  parts  of  the  world  we  do  not 
forget  that  we  have  both  many  friends  and  many 
problems  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  shall 
work  hard  to  strengthen  these  friendships  and 
contribute  to  a  solution  of  these  problems. 


United  States  Opens  Embassy 
at  Katmandu,  Nepal 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
5  (press  release  567  dated  August  4)  the  opening 
that  day  of  its  Embassy  at  Katmandu,  capital 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal.1  Heretofore  the 
American  Embassy  at  New  Delhi,  India,  has  been 


1  For  an  announcement  of  the  decision  to  open  a  resi- 
dent Embassy  at  Katmandu,  see  Bulletin  of  July  20, 

i  :>•";:>,  p.  82. 


responsible  for  the  conduct  of  American  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Nepal.  Until  January  1959, 
when  Nepal  established  a  resident  Embassy  at 
Washington,  the  Nepalese  Embassy  at  London 
was  in  charge  of  Nepalese  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  has  had  an  economic  assist- 
ance program  in  Nepal  since  1951.  Under  this 
program  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration maintains  a  staff  of  Americans  in  Nepal 
to  provide  technical  and  special  assistance  to  the 
Nepalese.  There  is  also  a  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service  Library  at  Katmandu. 

L.  Douglas  Heck  will  serve  as  Charge  dAffaires 
ad  interim  until  the  appointment  of  a  resident 
ambassador. 


Vice  President  Nixon  Visits  Warsaw 

Vice  President  Nixon  visited  Warsaw,  Poland, 
August  2-5.  Following  are  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Nixon  at  Babice  Airport  at  Warsaw  on  his 
arrival  and  departure,  togetlxer  with  an  exchange 
of  remarks  between  the  Vice  President  and  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  Dillon  upon  his  return  to 
Washington  on  August  5. 


ARRIVAL  STATEMENT,  WARSAW,  AUGUST  2 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  Poland,  and 
I  am  grateful  for  President  Zawadzki's  invitation. 
This  is  my  first  visit  to  your  great  country,  and  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  this  affords  us  to  become 
better  acquainted.  I  regret  that  I  can  remain 
only  a  few  days  but  hope  I  will  be  able  to  talk 
personally  with  many  of  you,  and  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  the  great  job  of  reconstruction  of  your 
nation's  capital,  of  which  I  have  heard  so  much. 

The  people  of  Poland  have  occupied  a  special 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  ever  since 
the  first  Polish  glassblowers  arrived  at  the  James- 
town colony  in  1608.  Polish  names,  such  as  Kos- 
ciusko and  Pulaski,  have  been  familiar  to  all 
school  children  in  the  United  States  from  the  time 
of  our  Revolutionary  War.  Several  of  our  major 
cities  contain  large  proportions  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  who  play  a  prominent  role  in  all 
facets  of  American  business,  cultural,  and  political 
life.  I  am  happy  that  in  recent  years  develop- 
ments have  permitted  increased  exchanges  between 
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our  two  countries.  It  is  our  hope  that  in  the 
years  to  come  such  contacts  will  continue  to  in- 
crease—that many  Americans  will  continue  to  be 
welcomed  here  and  that  more  of  you  will  be  able 
to  visit  friends  and  relatives  in  the  United  States. 
Yesterday  you  commemorated  the  15th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  Uprising.  We  Americans 
have  not  forgotten  this  heroic  struggle,  which 
once  again  demonstrated  the  unconquerable  spirit 
and  courage  of  the  Polish  people. 

The  death  and  destruction  in  the  last  war  should 
have  convinced  all  men  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  a  just  and  stable  peace.  I  as- 
pure  you  that  the  American  Government  and  peo- 
ple are  united  in  their  desire  for  peace  and  that 
we  will  continue  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  ob- 
jective. Despite  some  differences  in  the  policies 
M  our  two  Governments,  we  have  in  recent  years 
f>een  able  to  achieve  the  better  understanding  so 
iiecessary  if  conflicts  are  to  be  avoided.  I  hope 
hat  through  my  discussions  here  I  will  make  some 
:ontribution  to  this  end. 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  tell  you  that 
President  Eisenhower  charged  me  with  express- 
ng  his  own  special  greetings  and  best  wishes  and 
■hose  of  the  American  people  to  the  people  of 
P'oland. 


>EPARTURE  STATEMENT,  WARSAW,  AUGUST  5 

Our  visit  to  Poland  has  been  a  moving  experi- 
nce  for  Mrs.  Nixon,  myself,  and  my  entire  party. 
Ye  have  always  heard  a  great  deal  about  Polish 
lospitality,  and  the  warmth  of  your  greeting  has 
>een  an  experience  we  will  not  soon  forget.  We 
rill  carry  back  some  very  vivid  impressions  of 
Varsaw,  impressions  of  the  massive  job  of  build- 
tig  which  you  are  undertaking  here,  of  the  intel- 
igent  interest  which  I  found  in  Polish  academic 
ircles  in  developments  in  the  United  States,  and 
f  the  memorials  which  we  have  seen  to  Poland's 
reat  past. 

More  important,  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
ae  Polish  national  character  I  have  personally 
Dnfirmed  the  reputation  which  you  have  in  our 
)untry,  namely  that  you  are  industrious,  cou- 
igeous,  and  self-reliant.  These  are  qualities 
Inch  the  people  of  my  country  admire  and  are 
firm  basis  for  the  friendship  which  has  always 
dsted  between  us. 
I  am  happy  that  members  of  our  delegation 


have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  discuss  many 
aspects  of  Polish  life.  Dr.  Eisenhower  has  had 
interesting  and  instructive  conversations  with 
leading  figures  in  Polish  education  and  agricul- 
ture, and  Admiral  Rickover  has  talked  with 
mathematicians,  physicists,  and  educators.  Dr. 
Elliott  and  Mr.  Allen  have  also  told  me  of  the 
gracious  manner  in  which  they  were  received  by 
leading  personalities  in  their  respective  fields  of 
interest.  All  of  these  conversations  have  pro- 
moted the  better  understanding  we  all  seek. 

I  have  had  long  conversations  with  Mr. 
Gomulka,  Mr.  Cyrankiewicz,  and  Mr.  Rapacki, 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  many  others. 
These  conversations  have  been  interesting  and 
profitable,  and,  although  there  are  differences  be- 
tween us,  I  believe  that  each  side  now  has  a  better 
understanding  of  the  other's  point  of  view.  Meet- 
ings such  as  these,  which  provide  opportunity  for 
frank  and  constructive  discussion  of  major  inter- 
national issues,  contribute  to  the  cause  of  closer 
relations  and  friendship  between  nations.  The 
exchange  of  visits  and  the  increased  contacts  of 
all  types  which  are  now  possible  permit  us  to 
know  each  other  better.  I  am  confident  that 
present  trends  will  continue.  I  believe  the  visit 
we  have  just  made  has  contributed  to  this  process. 
Both  of  our  societies  are  dynamic  and  subject  to 
growth  and  change.  All  nations  have  much  to 
learn  from  each  other  in  peaceful  cooperation. 

The  American  people  and  Government  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  world  peace.  We  do  not 
want  one  inch  of  territory  of  any  other  country, 
and  we  cannot  condone  aggression  by  one  country 
against  another.  We  want  all  nations  to  live  in- 
dependently in  peace  and  security  under  any  form 
of  government  they  choose.  We  wish  to  devote 
our  economic  capabilities  to  peaceful  objectives. 
These  are  basic  American  policies  which  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  all  our  people. 

The  purpose  of  our  trip  was  not  to  negotiate 
settlements  of  differences  but  to  have  face-to-face 
discussions  for  our  mutual  benefit.  As  I  have 
mentioned  before,  the  United  States  prefers  not 
to  view  the  world  as  divided  into  two  opposite 
camps,  each  struggling  and  competing  for  pre- 
dominance. We  regard  the  world  as  diverse,  with 
a  wide  variety  of  national  traditions,  cultures, 
and  political  and  social  systems.  Without  seek- 
ing to  change  these  diverse  national  characteris- 
tics, we  attempt  to  find  areas  of  cooperation  with 
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all  countries.  We  have  a  strong  interest  in  the 
favorable  development  of  our  relations  with 
Poland  because  of  our  close  and  longstanding  ties 
with  the  people  of  this  country.  I  believe  that 
the  visit  of  this  delegation  has  demonstrated  that 
there  are  many  areas  in  which  cooperation  be- 
tween Poland  and  the  United  States  can  be  de- 
veloped, with  real  benefit  to  both  countries. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  without  expressing 
again,  on  behalf  of  my  wife,  myself,  and  the  entire 
delegation,  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  people  of  "Warsaw  generally, 
for  the  fine  opportunity  given  us  in  this  trip  to 
exchange  views  and  for  the  really  heartwarming 
reception  which  we  have  all  received  here. 

EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS,  WASHINGTON,  AU- 
GUST 5 

Press  release  576  dated  August  6 
Acting  Secretary  Dillon 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  you  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  back  here  among  us  once  again.  On  your 
trips  we  have  been  following  carefully  the  tre- 
mendous job  you  have  been  doing  in  showing  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 1  and  Poland  how 
much  we  Americans  believe  in  friendship  and 
want  to  promote  better  understanding  and  peace. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  been  deeply  proud  of 
the  way  in  which  you  have  made  clear  our  deep- 
rooted  attachments  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
personal  liberty,  and  freedom  of  choice.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  see  you  back  home  and  to  wel- 
come you  back  to  Washington. 

Vice  President  Nixon 

Secretary  Dillon,  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  our  friends 
here  in  the  Washington  area : 

This  indeed  is,  as  you  can  imagine,  for  all  of  us 
who  are  returning,  a  very  moving  experience.  We 
have  had  a  rather  long  journey.  Sometimes  it 
has  been  somewhat  strenuous.  It  has  never  been 
dull. 

But  may  I  say  that  with  regard  to  that  journey, 
of  course  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  repre- 


1  For  texts  of  statements  made  by  Mr.  Nixon  during 
his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  July  23-Aug.  2,  see  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  17,  1959,  p.  227. 


sen  ting  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  shall 
report  to  him  in  detail  with  regard  to  our  obser- ;l 
vations. 

There  is  one  impression,  however,  that  I  would  f 
like  to  share  with  all  of  you,  because  this  impres- ia 
sion  really  belongs  not  to  us  but  to  the  American  ^ 
people.     It  is  the  fact  that  wherever  we  went  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  climaxed  by  the  outpouring  - 
of  sentiment  in  Warsaw  yesterday  and  today,  we 
found   demonstrations   of   friendship   from   the 
people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  from  the  Polish  people 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

This,  I  say,  is  something  that  belongs  to  you  be-  F 
cause  when  we  analyze  why  this  happened  we  can!'1 
find  no  other  reason  than  that  basically  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  the  people  of  Poland  are  friendly 
to  the  American  people,  because  we  realize  that  : 
we  have  some  very  basic  differences  in  our  for- 
eign policy  insofar  as  these  two  countries  are  con- 
cerned and  we  realize  that  there  have  been  some 
very  strong  criticisms  of  some  of  our  top  officials 
in  these  countries,  including  criticisms  of  myself. 
And  so,  as  far  as  these  demonstrations  of  friend-  '■;■ 
ship  were  concerned,  they  were  not  to  me  but  to  * 
the  American  people. 

There  was  another  reason  for  them,  however, -^ 
that  I  would  like  to  refer  to,  and  it  was  this:  ^ 
The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  even  more  thef  * 
people  of  Poland,  who  lost  one  out  of  four  citizens*  * 
in  World  War  II,  have  suffered  a  great  deal  in  r 
wartime,  and  they  desperately  want  peace  just!11 
as  the  American  people  want  peace.    And  their 
expressions  of  friendship  and  affection  I  think  "^ 
meant  not  only  that  they  were  friendly  to  the 
American  people,  but  in  this  way  they  were  trying 
to  demonstrate  their  desire  to  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  differences  between  our  Governments  ^ 
and  our  peoples. 

I  could  give  you  so  many  examples  to  demon-  ¥ 
strate   this   friendship.     I    recall,    for   example,)  3l 
driving  along  a  mountain  road  in  the  Urals  and^. 
Russian  school  children  threw  bouquets  of  flowers' 
into  our  car  and  they  cried  out  the  words  "friend 
ship,"  "friendship,"  and  I  learned  that  "friend 
ship"  is  the  first  word  in  English  that  a  Russian 
student  studying  English  learns. 

And  then,  in  Sverdlovsk  out  in  the  Urals  in 
the  great  industrial  complex,  I  recall  one  day 
when  there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people 
outside  of  a  factory  and  in  order  to  speak  to  them 
I  climbed  up  on  the  hood  of  the  car  and  I  pulled 
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ap  beside  me  my  distinguished  fellow  traveler — 
md  I  don't  use  that  term  in  the  usual  sense  that 
you  may  hear  of  it — and  when  I  introduced  him 
he  expressions  of  sentiment  and  the  outpouring 
)f  applause  when  the  name  Eisenhower — the 
President's  name — was  mentioned  as  well  as  the 
lame  of  my  distinguished  colleague  (Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower,  the  President's  brother,  who  was 
raveling  with  Mr.  Nixon)  would  certainly  have 
leaitened  all  Americans  if  you  had  heard  it. 

And  then  in  Poland  yesterday  and  today  as  we 
Irove  through  the  streets  people  who  were  poor 
mrchasing  flowers — bouquets  of  them  by  the 
mndreds — and  throwing  them  into  our  car. 

And  so  all  of  these  demonstrations  of  friendship 
ve  remember.  They  will  stay  with  us  the  rest 
if  our  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  just  one  serious  note 
hat  I  can  interject  here  with  regard  to  those 
lemonstrations  of  friendship,  and  it  is  with  re- 
pect  to  the  visit  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  pay  to 
he  United  States  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Cisenhower.2  I  realize  that  a  great  majority  of 
he  American  people  like  myself  find  many  issues 
n  which  we  disagree  very  strongly  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  I  realize  that  there  are  many 
Lmericans,  notably  our  Hungarian  refugees  and 
thers,  who  have  very  strong  reasons  to  be 
itterly  resentful  of  some  of  the  policies  of  that 
rovernment.  But  I  would  suggest  and  I  would 
rge,  when  he  comes  to  the  United  States,  that, 
i  the  interests  of  the  peace  with  justice  that  we 
11  want,  the  people  of  our  country  would  show 
3  him  the  same  courtesy  that  the  people  and  the 
laders  of  the  Soviet  Union  showed  to  me. 

I  do  not  say  this  because  I  believe  that  being 
ourteous  to  him  is  going  to  convert  him  from  his 
elief  in  communism  or  change  his  strong  ad- 
ocacy  of  his  positions  on  certain  foreign  policy 
ssues  on  which  he  disagrees  with  us.  But  I  do 
ly  that  as  the  President  meets  with  him  and 
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has  discussions  we  at  least  should  provide  for 
the  President  and  for  him  the  best  possible  climate 
for  those  discussions  because  they  could  have  a 
great  bearing  on  this  great  issue  of  peace  in  which 
we  are  interested  and  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  as  well  interested. 

Now  I  have  one  other  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make  just  briefly.  When  I  stopped  in  Iceland 
a  few  hours  ago  several  of  the  newsmen  were 
asking  me  as  to  what  my  plans  were  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  And  since  there  is  such  a  large 
audience  here — and  we  are  very  touched  by  it — I 
think  this  would  be  the  appropriate  time  for  me 
to  make  an  announcement  as  to  my  future  plans. 
I  saw  my  first  newspaper  in  12  days,  and  I  found 
that  the  Washington  Senators  had  lost  17  straight 
games  since  I  left  Washington.  And  at  the  first 
open  night  I  have  I'm  going  out  to  the  ball  park 
to  see  if  we  can't  change  their  luck.  That's  my 
first  plan. 

And  then  finally  on  one  serious  note,  if  I  might. 

As  you  may  have  noticed  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
I  had  several  discussions — sometimes  in  public, 
others  in  private — and  he  reiterated,  as  he  had  a 
right  to  and  as  I  expected  him  to,  his  belief  that 
our  grandchildren  in  this  country  would  live 
under  communism,  his  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
his  system  over  ours,  and  my  answer  very  briefly 
is  this :  My  answer  is  that  he  has  a  right  to  his 
views;  we  and  all  other  people  have  a  right  to 
ours,  and  everybody  should  have  freedom  of 
choice. 

And  I  can  only  say  in  respect  to  our  views 
that  as  we  finish  this  trip  we  have  had  an 
interesting  and  at  times  a  very  exciting  trip.  We 
have  been  tremendously  moved  by  the  welcomes 
that  we  have  received  in  the  countries  we  have 
visited. 

But  as  we  return  we  have  the  same  feeling  in 
our  hearts  that  we  have  had  upon  returning  to  the 
United  States  from  other  trips  that  we  have  taken 
abroad.  The  best  part  of  going  away  from  the 
United  States  is  to  come  home  again. 
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Some  Implications  of  the  Soviet  Threat 


by  Alien  W.  Dulles 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence  1 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  the  con- 
cluding remarks  to  the  National  Strategy  Semi- 
nar for  Eeserve  Officers.  From  the  reports  I  have 
had  of  your  meetings — and  my  intelligence  on  this 
is  good — I  realize  that  you  have  broadly  covered 
the  various  elements  of  Soviet  strategy  and  tac- 
tics, the  nature  of  the  Communist  threat,  the  rela- 
tive military  strength  of  East  and  West,  and  the 
face  of  war  in  the  nuclear  age. 

In  dealing  with  analyses  of  the  Soviet  threat 
I  find  that  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  go  to  ex- 
tremes. There  are  experts  in  this  field  who  tend 
to  magnify  all  aspects  of  Soviet  power  and  be- 
come prophets  of  gloom.  Others  tend  to  discount 
Soviet  accomplishments  and  unduly  magnify 
their  internal  difficulties.  This  could  add  up  to 
an  unhealthy  complacency. 

The  first  class  of  experts  is  the  larger,  though 
recently  we  have  seen  the  other  extreme  in  some 
magazine  articles  which  have  attempted  to  dis- 
credit, on  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  flimsiest 
evidence,  recognized  Soviet  accomplishments,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  outer  space.  Certainly  it 
is  more  dangerous  to  underrate  than  to  overrate, 
though  the  latter  can  well  be  expensive  in  terms 
of  our  budget. 

Economic  Growth  and  Military  Power 

In  these  estimates  of  where  we  stand  in  relation 
to  the  Soviet,  one  of  the  crucial  areas  where  some 


1  Remarks  made  before  the  National  Strategy  Seminar 
for  Reserve  Officers  at  the  National  War  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  July  24.  For  an  address  made  before 
the  seminar  by  J.  Graham  Parsons,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Shite  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
10,  1950,  p.  201. 


tend  to  underrate  the  Soviets  is  in  the  assessments 
of  the  relative  economic  output  of  the  two  great 
power  blocs. 

True,  the  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  alone  is  over  twice  that  of  the  U.S.S.E. 
If  we  add  to  U.S.  production  that  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world,  while  adding  to  Soviet 
production  that  of  Communist  China  and  the 
Soviet  satellites,  the  ratio  is  still  more  favorable 
to  us.  But,  as  against  this,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Communist  bloc  is 
substantially  greater  than  that  of  the  free  world 
and  will  probably  remain  so  for  some  time. 

Even  more  important  is  the  extent  to  which 
Soviet  present  production  and  investment  are 
keyed  directly  and  indirectly  to  their  military 
power.  In  fact,  Soviet  military  outlays  are  now 
about  equal  to  ours  in  terms  of  what  they  would 
cost  us.  Similarly,  their  annual  investment  in  in- 
dustry— vital  to  military  power  as  well  as  to  eco- 
nomic growth — is  now  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  To  achieve  all  this  from  their  lower  eco- 
nomic base,  they  have  to  devote  about  twice  the 
proportion  of  their  gross  national  product  to  mili- 
tary purposes  that  we  do. 

Of  course,  to  achieve  such  goals  within  their 
much  smaller  economy,  they  are  forced  to  curtail 
consumers'  goods.  But,  by  emphasizing  guns  in- 
stead of  butter,  they  have  greatly  reduced  the 
significance  in  the  terms  of  the  power  struggle  of 
the  still  great  gap  between  their  overall  economic 
strength  and  ours. 

Naturally  Khrushchev  would  like  to  have  his 
people  believe  that  the  U.S.S.E.  has  already 
achieved  a  state  of  military  parity,  if  not  superi- 
ority. While  it  is  not  the  role  of  intelligence  to 
attempt  detailed  net  estimates  of   our  relative 
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military  position  vis-a-vis  the  bloc,  we  have  good 
jvidence  on  which  to  reject  any  such  conclusion. 

Furthermore,  the  theory  that  either  of  the  great 
luclear  powers  could  destroy  the  other  without 
he  attacker  himself  being  devastated  is  not,  I 
jelieve,  subscribed  to  on  either  side  of  the  Iron 
Durtain.  The  threat  of  mutual  nuclear  destruc- 
;ion  is  a  nightmare  that  cannot  be  dismissed,  but, 
iven  though  international  communism  expects  to 
rain  the  world,  it  does  not  wish  to  acquire  a  world 
n  ashes. 

From  Soviet  statements  as  well  as  from  other 
ividence  available  to  us,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
J.S.S.R.  is  placing  more  and  more  reliance  on 
he  development  of  ballistic  missiles  as  its  chief 
nstrument  of  strategic  nuclear  attack.  But  the 
Soviets  are  not  immune  to  the  many  difficulties 
nherent  in  developing  new  and  untried  hardware 
nto  reliable  weapons  systems. 

Meanwhile  Khrushchev  and  his  military  aides 
lave  done  their  best  to  deprecate  the  manned 
>omber,  both  to  their  own  people  and  abroad.  In 
act  he  has  called  them  "museum  pieces."  This 
nay  be,  in  part,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  their  people 
nd  to  bolster  their  assertions  of  superiority  in 
ne  key  military  field. 

Last  May  Khrushchev  told  a  delegation  of  West 
rerman  Social  Democratic  editors  that,  though 
lie  XATO  countries  really  possessed  a  large  air 
orce,  it  was,  he  said,  technically  outdated  and  it 
ould  be  shot  down  by  ordinary  antiaircraft  artil- 
■ry  and  even  by  ordinary  fighters.  "Why  then," 
lid  Khrushchev,  "do  the  Western  military  leaders 
ase  themselves  on  bomber  aviation  and  talk  a 
)t  about  it?  Because  their  rocket  technology  is 
till  weak.  .  .  .  Therefore  it  appears  that  talk 
bout  a  large  number  of  bombers  is  being  indulged 
1  for  purposes  of  deceit." 

From  Khrushchev's  viewpoint  this  is  undoubt- 
ily  good  propaganda  if  he  can  make  it  stick, 
nee  the  U.S.S.R.  today  is  in  a  position  of  inferi- 
rity  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
tanned  bombers.  The  tremendous  effort  which 
e  see  the  Soviets  putting  into  advanced  radar, 
round-to-air  missiles,  and  other  defenses  against 
ircraft  would  seem  to  belie  the  deprecatory 
;atements  of  Khrushchev  about  them. 
Obviously  both  our  military  defenses  and  our 
tility  to  retaliate  by  missile  and  aircraft  should 
gether  be  kept  adequate  to  meet  the  threat.   Here 

where  the  superior  industrial  capacity  of  the 


free  world,  and  of  the  United  States  in  particular, 
can  and  must  play  its  role. 

In  the  past  when  a  technical,  scientific,  or  indus- 
trial problem,  such  as  that  we  face  today  in  the 
missile  field,  has  been  put  up  to  the  ingenuity  of 
our  scientists  and  production  experts,  we'  have 
not  long  remained  in  second  place.  It  is  certainly 
incumbent  upon  us  to  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  fail 
in  this  instance. 

The  Danger  to  the  Free  World 

If  we  do  keep  up  our  military  defenses,  the 
most  immediate  threat  to  us  for  the  years  imme- 
diately ahead  is  not  likely  to  be  physical  destruc- 
tion by  all-out  nuclear  war.  The  danger  is 
rather  the  slow  attrition  of  the  power  position  of 
the  free  world  by  a  combination  of  political  war- 
fare and  economic  penetration  and  subversion. 

Despite  occasional  missile  rattling,  as  at  the 
time  of  Suez,  during  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis 
last  year,  and  more  recently  in  talks  with  Mr. 
[W.  Averell]  Harriman  and  others,  we  do  not 
estimate  that  it  is  the  Kremlin's  present  intention 
to  advance  communism  by  deliberately  provoking 
war. 

We  cannot  entirely  discount  the  risk,  however, 
that  the  Soviets  might  miscalculate  Western 
strength  or  the  firmness  of  our  intentions  and 
adopt  positions  from  which  it  would  be  hard  for 
them  to  find  an  acceptable  line  of  retreat.  The 
Soviets  have  miscalculated  before,  as  in  the  1948 
Berlin  blockade  and  in  Korea.  We  can  hope  that 
Khrushchev,  after  having  castigated  Stalin  for 
adventurism  in  the  famous  speech  of  February 
1956,  will  not  fall  prey  to  the  same  temptation 
at  Berlin  or  elsewhere.  Aggression  by  proxy 
against  the  newly  emerging  and  less  developed 
countries  may  be  a  tempting  but  it  obviously  is  a 
dangerous  course. 

Communism's  Objectives  Unchanged 

The  basic  strategy  of  international  communism, 
with  its  primary  emphasis  on  measures  short  of 
war,  has  remained  remarkably  unchanged  over 
the  years.     So  too  have  its  objectives. 

These  were  never  more  bluntly  stated  than  in 
Khrushchev's  ebullient  speeches  in  Poland  these 
last  days.  Obviously  referring  to  the  phrase  at- 
tributed to  him,  "We  will  bury  you,"  he  explained 
that,  when  he  said  that  communism  would  be  the 
graveyard  of  capitalism,  he  did  not  mean  that 
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Communists  would  take  shovels  and  start  digging. 
"History,"  he  said,  "would  take  care  of  capital- 
ists." They  too,  he  suggested,  would  become 
museum  pieces,  and  added  that,  "If  there  were 
a  God  and  he  could  act,  he  would  take  a  good 
broom  and  sweep  you  out."  Certainly  Khru- 
shchev pictures  himself  as  devoted  to  the  task  of 
helping  in  this  burying  and  sweeping. 

The  "we  will  bury  you"  theme  has  been  the 
fanatical  tenet  and  credo  of  communism,  sophis- 
ticatedly  preached  by  Lenin,  brazenly  carried  out 
by  Stalin,  and  more  subtly  practiced  by  Khru- 
shchev. 

If  Soviet  policy  were  restricted  to  building  a 
better  Russia  for  the  Russians,  we  could  not  object. 
To  the  Kremlin  leaders,  however,  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
merely  the  base  from  which  communism  is  to  be 
expanded  to  cover  the  world. 

As  we  are  entering  a  period  of  greatly  increased 
personal  intercourse  between  the  two  power  blocs, 
with  exhibitions,  tourism,  cultural  exchanges,  and 
the  like,  it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fundamental  nature  of  this  conflict. 

This  is  too  often  overlooked  by  the  casual  visitor 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  To  a  considerable  degree 
the  Kremlin's  international  objectives  are  not  well 
understood  or  necessarily  shared  even  by  the  So- 
viet people  themselves  with  whom  our  tourists 
and  exchange  missions  come  in  contact  and  with 
whom,  as  individuals,  the  American  people  have 
so  much  in  common. 

Free  Competition  a  Mirage 

We  should  remember  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
dictatorship,  run  by  the  high  command  of  the 
Communist  Party,  that  the  party  itself  numbers 
only  about  8  million — about  5  percent  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  only  about 
13  percent  of  the  number  of  actual  voters  in  our 
own  last  presidential  election. 

Furthermore,  these  8  million  party  members 
have  no  real  freedom  even  in  choosing  their  local 
party  leaders,  much  less  the  leaders  in  the  Presidi- 
um. It  is  these  latter  who  determine  the  policies 
on  which  the  fate  of  the  Soviet  people  depends, 
including  the  policy  of  the  secretly  subsidized  ex- 
port of  communism  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

This  policy  is  an  insidious  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  free  countries.  If  the  Com- 
munist program  were  advanced  in  the  interna- 
tional field  by  open  and  peaceful  means  as  a  form 


of  competition  between  two  great  conflicting  views 
of  how  society  and  the  lives  of  people  should  be 
organized,  we  could  well  accept  this  challenge. 
Let  us  compete ;  let  the  peoples  choose  and  decide 
which  system  is  the  better.  Khrushchev  claims 
he  is  inviting  us  to  such  a  competition. 

But  this  is  a  mirage. 

Where  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have  the  peoples 
themselves  had  a  free  opportunity  to  choose? 
Certainly  not  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1948,  or  in 
Hungary  in  1956,  or  in  East  Germany  today. 
And  where  in  the  free  world  would  Khrushchev 
give  this  choice,  if  our  liberties  had  once  been 
taken  away.  And,  if  Khrushchev  wants  an  open 
competition,  why  does  he  shield  the  Soviet  people 
from  a  full  exchange  of  ideas,  of  information,  and 
of  persons?  Why  the  almost  pathological  con- 
cern to  hide  things  from  us  and  from  his  own 
people  also. 

The  answer  is  that  communism,  despite  its 
brazen  ideological  pronouncements,  cannot  tolerate 
free  competition.  Nowhere  has  a  nation  fallen 
under  Communist  domination  and  then  been  al- 
lowed to  test  its  choice  by  resort  to  free  elections. 

Instead,  peoples  are  faced  with  the  fait  accompli 
of  being  taken  over  before  they  realize  what  has 
happened.  In  Hungary  this  was  helped  on  in  the 
immediate  postwar  days  by  what  I  understand  has 
been  vividly  described  to  you  as  the  Rakosi  "sa- 
lami" technique — biting  off,  bit  by  bit,  elements 
of  freedom  until  the  whole  structure  was  eroded. 

In  Czechoslovakia  the  popular-front  technique 
succeeded  in  putting  a  minority  party  into  power. 
This  illustrates  the  grave  danger  of  a  situation  in 
any  state  where  the  Communist  Party  and  its 
allies  succeed  in  gaining  even  a  substantial 
minority  position.  Once  in  power,  the  voting  ends 
and  popular  say  has  no  peaceful  way  of  recovering 
control.  In  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia  the  danger 
point  was  reached  when  the  Communists  gained 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  electorate,  with  the  non- 
Communist  parties,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  hope- 
lessly divided. 

Today  the  Communists,  with  their  progress 
blocked  in  Western  Europe  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  Far  East,  are  concentrating  a  major  effort 
in  the  newly  emergent  states  of  Asia  and  of 
Africa.  Here  they  exploit  political  weaknesses 
as  well  as  dynamic  nationalism  and  the  surge  of 
rising  expectations  which  are  not  easy  to  satisfy. 

Their  weapons  include  economic  penetration, 
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the  development  of  hard-core  Communist  par- 
ties— underground  or  aboveground — propaganda 
both  open  and  black,  and,  in  the  areas  around  the 
periphery  of  the  Communist  bloc  itself,  they  main- 
tain the  overhanging  threat  of  their  military 
power. 

No  Reason  for  Pessimism 

Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  adopt  an  attitude  of 
pessimism  as  we  face  this  particular  challenge  of 
international  communism.  We  are  far  better  pre- 
pared than  is  generally  believed  to  deal  with  the 
Communist  political  and  subversive  threat. 

In  the  last  10  years,  after  going  through  far 
too  long  a  period  of  naive  complacency,  this  coun- 
try has  been  awakened  to  the  danger.  We  have 
also  learned  to  understand  Communist  operating 
techniques.  We  know  about  the  orders  given  in 
Moscow  to  leaders  of  other  Communist  parties. 
This  is  not  too  difficult.  The  security  of  these 
parties  as  they  operate  in  the  free  world  varies 
from  medium  to  poor.  We  have  ways  of  covering 
their  activities,  and  we  get  the  basic  information 
we  need  to  gage  their  strength  and  tactics.  Like 
too  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  they  talk  too  freely 
for  their  own  good. 

Furthermore,  the  efficiency  of  the  Communist 
organization  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world  is  itself  not  well  developed.  In  the  post- 
war days  they  had  in  many  European  countries, 
as  in  France  and  Italy,  for  example,  sophisticated 
old-line  Communists  of  the  Thorez-Togliatti 
school.  Through  death  and  old  age  this  type  of 
leadership  is  wearing  out  in  Europe,  and  it  will 
be  a  long  while,  if  ever,  before  such  leadership 
could  be  developed  for  Asia,  Africa,  or  Latin 
America. 

In  area  after  area  Moscow  and  Peiping,  and 
their  covert  spokesmen  in  their  farflung  appara- 
tus, have  overreached  themselves.  Their  true 
hand  has  been  shown  in  Hungary,  Tibet,  Egypt, 
and  in  many  other  countries  that  could  be  men- 
tioned. It  may  be  that,  in  their  overeagerness  to 
promote  a  Communist-dominated  Iraq,  the  Com- 
munists have  overplayed  their  hand  with  the  new 
Iraqi  leaders  and  damaged  their  position  in  the 
Arab  world. 

Here  is  an  interesting  sidelight  on  Tibet.  The 
agreement  of  May  23,  1951,  between  the  Peiping 
government  and  the  local  government  of  Tibet 
provided  that  the  Chinese  Communist  army  units 
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entering  Tibet  should  not  "arbitrarily  take  a 
single  needle  or  thread  from  the  people."  Eight 
years  later  they  took  the  lives  of  many  Tibetans, 
the  liberty  of  all. 

The  Communists  are  fond  of  saying  that  the 
forces  of  history  are  on  their  side.  One  of  the 
great  forces  at  work  today  is  that  of  nationalism, 
particularly  in  the  newly  emerging  countries  of 
the  world.  However,  not  the  Communists,  with 
their  goal  of  domination,  but  the  West,  with  its 
ingrained  respect  for  self-determination,  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  be  recognized  as  the  ally  of 
the  new  Afro-Asian  nationalism.  As  anticolonial 
feeling  subsides  in  the  new  states  it  is  being  re- 
placed by  growing  realization  that  Sino-Soviet 
expansionism  is  a  far  greater  threat  to  their 
cherished  independence. 

Soviet  economic  aid  is  beginning  to  run  into 
the  same  type  of  problems  we  face  in  our  own  aid 
programs.  Also  the  political  petticoats  of  the 
programs  have  shown  up  badly  in  several  in- 
stances, notably  in  Yugoslavia,  where  aid  was 
promptly  terminated  and  half-built  projects  left 
to  the  weather,  when  Yugoslav  policy  no  longer 
pleased  the  Soviet.  Here,  as  in  certain  other  in- 
stances, the  so-called  "aid  without  strings"  has 
been  shown  up  as  "strings  without  aid." 

It  is  significant  that  little  or  no  publicity  is 
allowed  to  reach  the  Russian  people  themselves 
about  the  Kremlin's  loans  and  aid  to  foreign 
countries.  This  leads  one  to  believe  that  this  use 
of  their  assets  would  not  go  down  well  with  people 
who  are  themselves  denied  so  many  of  the  good 
things  of  life. 

When  things  don't  go  as  the  Soviets  want,  they 
tend  to  lose  their  temper  in  public,  as  most  re- 
cently in  the  cancellation  of  Khrushchev's  Scan- 
dinavian trip  and  in  the  Chinese  Communists' 
retort  to  India  over  Tibet. 

Changing  Attitude  off  Neutral  States 

Many  of  the  states  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
even  in  parts  of  this  hemisphere,  which  have 
tended  toward  neutralism  have  markedly  changed 
in  their  attitude  about  communism  over  the  last 
few  years.  Their  former  complacent  approach  to 
the  danger  is  being  replaced  by  a  far  greater  de- 
gree of  sophistication.  Here  some  of  the  initial 
appeal  of  communism  is  wearing  off.  The  un- 
initiated are  becoming  initiated. 

Finally,  there  are  signs  of  change  within  the 
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Soviet  Union  itself  which  over  the  years  might 
bring  about  some  relaxation  of  the  aggressive,  ex- 
pansionist policy  of  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

The  rigid  police  state  of  the  days  of  Stalin  has 
been  relaxed.  Education  is  being  pressed,  and, 
while  special  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  educa- 
tion in  scientific,  technical,  and  engineering  fields, 
which  would  add  to  their  industrial  and  military 
strength,  there  is  nevertheless  a  general  broaden- 
ing of  the  educational  base  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  Soviet  Government  is  still  a  closely 
regulated  autocracy,  it  is  not  today  quite  as  free 
as  under  Stalin  to  disregard  wholly  the  desires 
of  the  people  among  which  the  yearning  for  peace 
is  foremost.  As  long  as  the  Soviet  people  are 
only  permitted  to  hear,  to  read,  and  to  learn  what 
the  Soviet  Government  dictates,  progress  will  be 
slow.  But  as  long  as  there  is  some  progress,  there 
is  hope  of  gradual  evolution.  Increasing  contact 
between  the  American  and  Russian  peoples  should 
contribute  to  this  end. 

I  would  not  leave  the  impression,  in  concluding, 
that  this  listing  of  favorable  trends  should  in  any 
sense  cause  us  to  relax  our  sense  of  urgency  in 
taking  measures  to  counter  Soviet  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  subversive  penetration  in  the  free 
world. 

Quite  the  contrary.  The  moment  a  tide  shows 
signs  of  slacking,  then  is  the  opportunity  to  drop 
holding  operations  and  press  the  advantage. 
Since  I  appreciate  there  are  many  doubting 
Thomases  on  this  score,  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
are  better  prepared  and  better  coordinated  to 
deal  with  this  challenge,  and  are  dealing  with  it 
more  effectively,  than  many  of  you  realize. 

But  too  much  talking  about  plans  and  practices 
would  only  alert  the  challenger  to  our  counter- 
measures.  Hence  silence  in  face  of  criticism  is 
better  than  any  bragging  about  past  accomplish- 
ment or  programs  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  key  purposes  of  this  reserve  officer 
seminar  has  been  to  alert  a  highly  selected  group 
to  the  nature  and  implications  of  the  challenge 
which  we  face  from  international  communism.  I 
would  like  to  give  my  fullest  endorsement  both 
to  the  objective  of  the  seminar  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  out.  But  the  job 
does  not  end  here  tonight.  Each  of  you  in  turn 
can  help  to  give  the  thinking  citizens  of  your 
communities  the  benefit  of  your  own  impressions. 


In  a  free  society  like  ours  an  informed  public 
opinion  is  indispensable  to  give  the  backing  to 
those  men  and  to  those  measures  that  are  needed 
to  meet  Khrushchev's  challenge  to  us. 


United  States  Expresses  Concern 
Over  Situation  in  Laos 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  564  dated  August  1 

It  is  obvious  that  the  former  Pathet  Lao  rebels 
and  their  north  Vietnamese  Communist  patrons 
wish  to  deny  to  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  the  period 
of  tranquillity  this  small  young  nation  desires. 
Evidently  the  Communist  regimes  in  China  and 
north  Viet-Nam  do  not  look  with  favor  on  any 
normalization  of  the  situation  along  their  bound- 
aries. Instead  they  would  prefer  to  keep  south- 
east Asia  in  turmoil. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  despite  commitments 
at  Geneva  in  1954  and  despite  their  further  agree- 
ments with  the  Royal  Lao  Government  for  peace- 
ful integration  in  1957,  the  former  Pathet  Lao, 
backed  by  their  Communist  coconspirators  across 
the  jungle  borders  of  Laos,  have  never  ceased  in- 
triguing and  agitating  to  prevent  the  consolida- 
tion of  a  non-Communist  neutral  Laos.  They  have 
consistently  violated  their  own  engagements 
whereby  they  obtained  generous  concessions  from 
the  Government  of  a  country  which  desired  only 
unity  and  peace.  Now  it  appears  they  are  again 
resorting  to  force  in  an  effort  to  succeed  where 
other  measures  short  of  the  use  of  force  have 
failed.  With  this  new  outbreak  of  fighting  it 
may  be  that  the  Communist  imperialists  in  the 
Far  East  are  seeking  to  provoke  a  serious  crisis. 
The  United  States  does  not  believe  that  the  use  of 
force  should  be  rewarded  by  concessions  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  Royal  Lao  Government. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  Laos,  with 
its  sparse  and  scattered  population  of  about  2  mil- 
lion, is  a  menace  to  the  650  million  of  Red  China 
or  the  14  million  of  north  Viet-Nam.  Each  of 
these  regimes  maintains  large  modern  forces 
which  dwarf  the  25,000-man  army  of  Laos.  It 
would  be  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Laos  would  be  guilty  of  aggression  or 
aggressive  designs  against  its  neighbors. 

The  United  States  respects  the  policy  of  neu- 
trality to  which  the  Royal  Lao  Government  has 
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consistently  adhered.  The  United  States  also  re- 
spects the  will  of  Laos  to  remain  independent  and 
to  live  in  peace.  It  therefore  views  with  concern 
what  may  be  a  deliberate  effort  of  insurgent  ele- 
ments, apparently  backed  by  Communists  from 
outside,  to  provoke  a  crisis  in  Laos,  a  sovereign 
nation  and  member  of  the  United  Nations. 


U.S.  Replies  to  Philippine 
"Omnibus"  Claims 


Press  release  566  dated  August  4 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  United  States  on  August  4  replied  to  the 
Philippine  Government's  "omnibus"  claims.  The 
reply  was  contained  in  a  note x  handed  to  Philip- 
pine Ambassador  Carlos  P.  Romulo  by  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State.  The  note  also  replied  to 
Philippine  claims  presented  separately  regarding 
U.S.  coconut-oil  and  sugar-processing  taxes. 

The  Acting  Secretary  presented  to  Ambassador 
Romulo  a  check  for  $23,862,751,  representing  final 
satisfaction  of  the  Philippine  claim  arising  from 
the  revaluation  of  the  dollar  in  1934. 

The  claims  of  the  Philippine  Government  to 
which  the  note  replies  were  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Government  during  the  period  January-April 
1955.  Since  then  they  have  been  the  subject  of 
the  most  exhaustive  and  sympathetic  study  by  the 
agencies  concerned,  as  a  result  of  which  the  United 
States  has  informed  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines that: 

1.  The  United  States  Government  will,  at  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  Congress  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  legislative  program  for  fiscal 
year  1961,  request  appropriate  legislation  en- 
abling the  settlement  of  the  Philippine  claim  for 
payment  of  additional  war-damage  compensation 
in  accordance  with  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  370,  79th  Congress). 
The  amount  of  $73  million,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  War  Damage  Commission,  reflects  the 
statutory  maximum  of  such  unpaid  private  claims 
authorized  by  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1946. 

2.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  discuss  in 
detail  with  the  Philippine  Government  possible 

'Not  printed. 
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adjustments  of  the  amount  owed  by  the  Philip- 
pines under  the  Romulo-Snyder  Agreement  of 
November  6,  1950.2 

3.  In  view  of  the  fragmentary  and  general  na- 
ture of  evidence  submitted  in  support  of  the  Phil- 
ippine claim  for  reimbursement  of  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  Recovered  Per- 
sonnel Division,  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
consider  any  further  evidence  in  support  of  the 
claim  that  the  Philippine  Government  might  wish 
to  make  available. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  remaining  13  claims  for- 
mally presented  by  the  Philippine  Economic  Mis- 
sion of  1955  and  the  2  presented  separately 
requesting  refunds  of  the  payments  of  United 
States  coconut-oil  and  sugar- processing  taxes,  the 
United  States  considers  these  claims  are  invalid. 
The  United  States  Government  has  examined  ex- 
haustively all  of  the  arguments  and  evidence  sub- 
mitted in  support  of  each  of  these  claims.  When 
it  concluded  that  it  was  under  no  legal  obligation, 
the  United  States  Government  further  considered 
the  claims  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether  there 
might  exist  any  basis  for  their  approval  as  a 
matter  of  equity.  The  most  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic study  led  the  United  States  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  none  of  the  rejected  claims  warranted 
approval  on  this  basis.  They  have  thus  been 
finally  rejected. 

The  United  States  has  noted  that  most  of  the 
claims  submitted  deal  with  payments  to  the  Phil- 
ippine veterans  who  served  in  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  or  as  guerrillas  during  World  War 
II.  From  the  end  of  that  war  through  1958  pay- 
ments to  Philippine  veterans  and  dependents  as 
well  as  survivors  by  the  U.S.  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration totaled  about  $700  million.  These  pay- 
ments are  continuing.  They  are  made  to  approxi- 
mately 130,000  individuals  in  the  Philippines  each 
month  and  currently  amount  to  some  $60  million 
annually.  In  addition,  payments  made  by  the 
United  States  for  arrears  in  pay,  redemption  of 
guerrilla  currency,  and  other  matters  have  to- 
taled approximately  $250  million. 

LIST  OF  OMNIBUS  CLAIMS 

1.  Import  Duties  and  Other  Customs  Charges 

2.  Claim  Under  Executive  Order  No.  22 


2  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2151. 
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3.  Deductions  From  Arrears  in  Pay  of  the  Equivalent 
of  Three  Months'  Advance  Pay 

4.  Payment  of  Arrears  in  Pay  to  Members  of  the  Army 
of  the  Philippines  Who  Were  Suspended  From  Duty 
Because  of  Criminal  Charges  Preferred  Against  Them 

5.  Expenses  of  the  Recovered  Personnel  Division 

6.  Deductions  for  Clothing  Issued  Upon  Return  to  Mili- 
tary Control 

7.  Deductions  From  Arrears  in  Pay  on  Account  of  Guer- 
rilla or  Emergency  Notes  Received  During  the  Japa- 
nese Occupation 

8.  Arrears  in  Pay  Cancelled  by  the  Adjutant  General 
Records  Depository  After  Previous  Approval  by  the 
Recovered  Personnel  Division 

9.  Deductions  From  Arrears  in  Pay  of  Personnel  Who 
Failed  to  Report  to  Military  Control  on  or  Before 
15  August  1945 


10.  Arrears  in  Pay   Under  the  Missing  Persons  Act  of 
1942 

11.  Currencies  Confiscated  by  Japanese  Authorities  Dur- 
ing World  War  II 

12.  Unpaid  Quarters  Allowances 

13.  Additional  War  Damages 

14.  Erroneous  Deductions  of  National   Service  Life  In- 
surance Premiums  From  Arrears  in  Pay 

15.  Dollar  Devaluation  (gold  revaluation  claim,  1934) 

16.  Adjustment   of  Accounts   Under  the  Romulo-Snyder 
Loan  Agreement 

17.  The  Case  of  the  Philippine  Army  Veteran   (Service 
Determination  and  Other  Matters) 

18.  Request  for  Refund  of  Processing  Tax  on  Philippine 
Sugar 

19.  Request  for  Refund  of  the  Three-Cent  Processing  Tax 
on  Coconut  Oil 


The  Hardest  Struggle 


by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 


We  are  living  today  in  a  dangerous  world,  a 
world  of  revolutionary  changes.  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  you  about  some  of  those  changes  and  about 
the  challenges  which  they  present  to  the  United 
States. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  a  revolution  in  science  and 
technology  which  has  put  into  man's  hands  a 
magnitude  of  physical  power  which  was  almost 
unthinkable  a  generation  ago.  This  means  great 
military  dangers  and  also  great  possibilities  for 
peaceful  progress. 

There  is  also  a  revolution  in  population  growth. 
It  threatens  to  overwhelm  some  of  the  very  coun- 
tries which,  at  present,  lack  the  resources  and 
skills  to  support  large  populations.  And  yet  they 
are  determined  as  never  before  to  achieve  a  better 
life.  These  conditions  cause  feelings  of  misery 
and  discontent  which  the  Soviet  Union  seeks 
every  day  to  exploit  for  its  own  ends. 

Then  there  is  the  peaceful  political  revolution 
which  has  already  brought  independence  to  some 
20  countries  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Africa — countries  which  were  once  under  Western 
colonial  rule  and  which  have  a  population  of 
more  than  700  million.     This  revolution  is  still 


going  on.  In  the  next  18  months  four  more 
African  countries — the  Cameroons,  Nigeria,  So- 
malia, and  Togoland — are  scheduled  to  achieve  in- 
dependence and  to  become  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

And  finally,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  revolu- 
tionary forces,  which  in  many  ways  are  hopeful 
and  constructive,  we  find  that  "scavenger  of  revo- 
lutions," world  communism.  Since  World  War 
II  it  has  marched  in  the  wake  of  war  and  engulfed 
all  or  parts  of  13  formerly  independent  countries 
inhabited  by  800  million  people.  It  is  still  aim- 
ing at  world  conquest,  still  armed  to  the  teeth, 
still  walling  its  captive  peoples  off  from  the  truth 
about  the  outside  world,  still  doing  its  best  to 
isolate  the  United  States  from  our  friends  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Lessons  Learned  Under  Communist  Pressure 

In  14  years  under  this  Communist  pressure  we 
Americans  have  learned  some  valuable  lessons. 


1  Address  made  before  the  Denver  Rotary  Club  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  on  July  30  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  3210). 
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The  first  lesson  was  that  we  had  to  look  the  hard 
facts  in  the  face — especially  the  fact  of  Soviet 
Communist  aggressiveness— and  to  realize  that 
our  idea  of  the  good  society  would  not  automati- 
cally prevail  in  the  world. 

Then  we  learned  to  react,  both  militarily  and 
economically.  Thus  there  came  the  Marshall  plan, 
NATO,  SEATO,  the  fight  to  save  south  Korea, 
the  defense  of  Formosa,  and  many  other  ener- 
getic steps. 

But  we  also  learned  that  it  is  not  enough  simply 
to  react  against  something  bad.  Nor  is  it  enough 
merely  to  be  physically  strong— vital  though  that 
is.  You  have  to  be  for  something  good,  and  your 
strength  has  to  be  at  the  service  of  that  good 
cause. 

Over  50  years  ago  that  truth  was  recognized  by 
a  senior  officer  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  Eyre 
Crowe,  who  wrote  what  is  now  a  classic  memoran- 
dum on  British  foreign  policy.  He  said  that 
Britain's  supremacy  in  naval  power  was  not 
enough  to  give  her  security.     In  fact,  he  said, 

It  would  ...  be  but  natural  tbat  tbe  power  of  a  State 
supreme  at  sea  should  inspire  universal  jealousy  and 
fear,  and  be  ever  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  over- 
thrown by  a  general  combination  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
danger  can  in  practice  only  be  averted — on  condition  that 
the  national  policy  of  the  insular  and  naval  State  is  so 
directed  as  to  harmonize  with  the  general  desires  and 
ideals  common  to  all  mankind. 

Those  words  apply  directly  to  our  situation  to- 
day. Many  of  the  peoples  on  the  sidelines  of  the 
cold  war,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East, 
do  not  by  any  means  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Western  style  of  freedom  is  better  than  com- 
munism. They  don't  care  much  what  we  say 
against  communism,  but  they  care  a  great  deal 
what  we  do  for  the  national  independence  and  the 
better  material  life  which  they  desire.  It  is  vitally 
important  for  our  own  national  safety  that  our 
policies  should  harmonize  with  those  desires  and 
ideals. 

U.N.  Multination  Programs 

In  responding  to  those  desires  our  govern- 
mental policies  are  constantly  evolving.  In  our 
foreign  economic  programs,  especially,  the  newly 
developing  countries  are  getting  more  and  more 
attention. 

Part  of  our  effort  in  this  field  is  carried  out 
through  the  multination  programs  of  the  United 
Nations— especially  United  Nations  technical  as- 


sistance. This  program  has  a  total  annual  budget, 
from  all  countries,  of  about  $30  million  in  con- 
tributions. In  addition  countries  benefiting  from 
the  program  add  another  $70  million  for  local 
costs.  This  U.N.  program  has  played  an  essential 
part  in  wiping  out  malaria  in  most  of  Burma, 
starting  poultry  farming  in  Cambodia,  teaching 
modern  fishing  techniques  in  India,  starting  the 
manufacture  of  leather  in  Indonesia,  and  many 
hundreds  of  practical  projects  of  that  kind. 

Obviously  these  projects  are  in  harmony  with 
our  United  States  objectives,  and  we  are  fully  pro- 
tected against  any  projects  which  are  not. 
Furthermore,  working  through  the  U.N.  on  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  has  definite  advantages  over 
our  own  bilateral  program. 

In  the  first  place  we  put  up  only  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  aid  money  contributed.  The  rest  comes 
from  other  U.N.  member  states. 

In  the  second  place  the  U.N.  recruits  experts 
from  65  countries— not  just  the  United  States. 
This  is  very  important.  It  is  hard  enough  for 
our  Government  to  hire  a  poultry  expert,  for 
instance,  who  is  technically  qualified  and  willing 
to  serve  abroad.  To  get  an  American  who  not 
only  fills  those  requirements  but  also  is  tactful  and 
able  to  make  himself  trusted  and  understood  in  a 
strange  language  and  in  a  strange  environment 
is  often  impossible.  Many  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  our  so-called  "foreign  aid"  programs 
stem  from  this  fact. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  not  to  our  advantage 
to  concentrate  our  financial  support  entirely  upon 
American  experts  is  that  the  United  Nations  can 
often  hire  experts  who  are  well  qualified  and  who 
are  willing  to  live  in  the  native  village  on  half 
of  what  it  costs  us  to  get  an  equally  well  quali- 
fied expert — if  indeed  we  can  find  one  at  all  who 
is  willing  to  leave  our  wonderful  country  for  a 
hard  life  abroad.  In  this  way  too  we  get  much 
more  for  our  money. 

In  the  fourth  place  these  U.N.  programs  are 
proof  against  the  suspicion,  which  communism  is 
always  trying  to  arouse,  that  the  United  States 
may  have  hidden  motives  for  helping  other  coun- 
tries. Thus,  by  channeling  aid  through  the 
United  Nations,  we  get  credit  for  generosity  and 
altruism.  Yet  our  vital  interests  are  completely 
protected. 

For  all  these  reasons  U.N.  technical  assistance 
makes  sense.     The  same  is  true  of  the  World 
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Bank,  which  loans  investment  capital,  and  the 
new  U.N.  Special  Fund,  which,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Paul  Hoffman,  is  just  beginning  to 
make  economic  surveys  and  set  up  technical  train- 
ing centers  in  the  newly  developing  countries. 
The  time  will  surely  come  when  such  multination 
economic  programs  will  play  a  much  bigger  part 
in  United  States  foreign  economic  aid  policy  than 
they  do  today.  I  say  this  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  the  multilateral  way  avoids  many  of 
the  troubles  of  the  bilateral  way  and  yet  pro- 
motes what  is  essentially  the  same  objective. 

Free  World's  Advantage  Over  Communism 

All  these  programs  are  part  of  our  great  striv- 
ing to  make  the  policies  of  the  United  States  har- 
monize with  "the  desires  and  ideals  common  to 
all  mankind."  In  that  striving  we  have  one  big 
advantage  over  communism. 

The  purposes  of  world  conquest  and  class  war- 
fare which  the  Communists  proclaim  are  so  ma- 
lignantly irrational  that  Moscow  and  Peking  must 
go  to  infinite  pains  to  camouflage  them  with  trick 
phrases  about  "peaceful  coexistence."  And  still 
the  camouflage  keeps  slipping  off,  as  in  Korea, 
Hungary,  Tibet,  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  free  nations,  by  contrast,  have  no  such  need 
to  dissemble.  Whatever  our  imperfections,  we 
have  a  heritage  of  universal  values.  For  Amer- 
icans it  is  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  says  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Lin- 
coln expressed  it  when  he  said :  "As  I  would  not 
be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master."  It  is  in 
the  religious  heritage  which  we  share  with  many 
nations — in  the  Old  Testament  injunction  to  "do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God";  and  in  the  Christian  command- 
ment, "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Therefore,  when  nations  strive  for  freedom  and 
independence,  we  can  respond  honestly  because  we 
want  them  to  be  free  and  independent — and  world 
communism,  despite  its  fine  phrases,  does  not. 

Yet  even  this  is  not  enough.  The  free  world 
is  not  sufficiently  dynamic.  It  does  not  struggle 
with  every  ounce  of  its  energy  to  live  up  to  the 
heritage  of  freedom.  Even  among  the  countries 
which  are  not  sealed  off  by  the  Iron  Curtain,  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  communism  were  working 
harder  to  destroy  freedom  than  free  men  are  to 
uphold  it. 
For  example: 
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In  Peking  there  is  a  foreign-language  pub- 
lishing house  which  has  published  approximately 
10  million  copies  of  600  different  books  in  13 
foreign  languages,  all  to  propagate  communism 
among  the  reading  public  in  free  countries  of 
Asia. 

In  Latin  America  the  Communist  bloc  is  in- 
creasingly active.  It  has  set  up  64  so-called  "cul- 
tural centers"  in  7  countries;  it  is  distributing 
pro-Communist  books  in  13  countries  through  154 
different  publishing  houses  and  bookstores;  and 
it  has  increased  its  propaganda  broadcasts  to 
Latin  America  to  an  alltime  high  of  104  hours 
a  week. 

Every  year  world  communism  stages  dozens  of 
major  international  events  under  the  sponsorship 
of  front  groups  with  fine-sounding  names  like 
"World  Peace  Council"  and  "International  Union 
of  Students."  Eight  now  a  so-called  World  Youth 
Festival  is  going  on  in  Vienna,  with  thousands  of 
young  people  assembled  from  all  over  the  world 
under  the  motto  "Peace  and  Friendship."  What 
a  motto  for  the  apostles  of  cold  war  and  class 
hatred ! 

Those  are  a  few  minor  samples  of  the  huge  or- 
ganized effort  which  is  put  forth  every  day  in 
the  cause  of  world  communism. 

American  Powerhouse  of  Talent 

Meanwhile  there  exists  among  private  Ameri- 
can citizens  a  vast  powerhouse  of  talent  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  government  and  which  is  only 
partly  effective.    The  cause  of  freedom  needs  it. 

If  that  powerhouse  were  really  put  to  work, 
here  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  might  be  done : 

Every  American  schoolchild  of  better  than 
average  ability  might  learn  at  least  one  foreign 
language  thoroughly. 

A  few  thousand  of  the  million  or  more  students 
graduated  every  year  from  our  colleges  might 
learn  to  speak  such  languages  as  Arabic,  Hindi, 
Urdu,  and  Swahili— languages  which  are  wide- 
spread in  Africa  and  Asia  but  which  are  almost 
unknown  in  the  United  States. 

Able  students  preparing  for  the  professions- 
medicine,  engineering,  agriculture,  teaching,  and 
s0  on — might  organize  themselves  into  a  nation- 
wide foreign  service  reserve,  preparing  to  spend 
perhaps  5  years  of  their  careers  working  in  the 
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hospitals,  industries,  and  universities  of  foreign 
countries. 

The  educational  communities  of  the  United 
States,  which  teach  tens  of  thousands  of  foreign 
students  every  year,  might  make  systematic  efforts 
to  see  that  those  students  really  get  to  know  the 
United  States,  that  when  they  go  home  they  find 
work  worthy  of  their  abilities,  and  that  they  do 
not  lose  touch  with  their  American  friends. 

Voluntary  organizations  of  America,  like  the 
Rotary  Clubs,  which  are  to  such  a  great  extent 
the  lifeblood  of  our  country,  might  redouble  their 
efforts  in  such  fields  as  sending  good  books  abroad, 
extending  hospitality  to  foreign  visitors,  found- 
ing scholarships  for  foreign  students  and  for 
American  students  abroad. 

Every  American  who  travels  abroad  might  con- 
sider himself  a  representative  of  his  country,  try 
to  learn  the  local  language,  and  conduct  himself 
with  the  courtesy  and  respect  for  strange  ways 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  friends. 
Somebody  might  even  publish  a  catalog  of  the 
really  effective  people-to-people  work  already  be- 
ing carried  on  by  American  citizens  in  many  dif- 
ferent fields — a  book  which  would  be  a  bestseller 
and  which  would  answer  the  question  so  many 
able  Americans  are  beginning  to  ask :  "How  can 
I  help?" 

Remember  that  the  force  which  is  working  to 
destroy  us  can  command  its  citizens.  It  does  not 
have  to  plead.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  8 
million  men  and  women  who  are  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  They  are  the  nation's  leaders, 
people  who  are  committed,  who  are  thoroughly 
organized,  and  who  work  and  study  day  and  night 
for  the  worldwide  triumph  of  Communist 
tyranny. 

I  wonder  whether  the  8  million  most  influential 
and  hardest  working  Americans  would  be  willing 
to  organize  as  efficiently  and  work  as  hard  for 
the  triumph  of  freedom  and  decency  and  for  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Our  biggest  struggle  is  not  with  communism  but 
with  ourselves.  In  one  way  or  another  we  who 
are  free  must  discipline  ourselves  to  greater  ef- 
forts. 

A  good  ideal  like  freedom,  sitting  passively  in  a 
fortress,  will  certainly  be  defeated  by  a  bad  idea 
which  is  on  the  march.  But  if  bad  and  good  com- 
mand equal  devotion,  equal  daring,  intelligence, 
energy,  and  endurance,  then  certainly  the^com- 
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munity  of  free  nations  will  continue  to  flourish 
and  grow  long  after  communism  has  passed  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 


Owners  of  Property  in  Yugoslavia 
Urged  To  Register 

Press  release  574  dated  August  6 

The  Yugoslav  law  of  December  26,  1958,  pro- 
vided for  the  nationalization  of  urban  dwellings, 
business  premises,  and  undeveloped  building  lots. 
A.  decree  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council,  Janu- 
ary 4,  1959,  imposed  upon  owners  of  record  the 
obligation  of  submitting  reports  or  "registering" 
their  property  in  connection  with  the  law  relat- 
ing to  nationalization.  Such  registration  is  to  be 
made  with  the  officer  in  charge  of  financial  affairs 
of  the  commune  (opstina)  in  which  the  property 
is  located. 

The  nationalization  law  of  December  26,  1958, 
provides  penal  provisions  (up  to  1  year  in  jail) 
for  failure  on  the  part  of  individual  owners  to 
register  property  and  fines  (up  to  1  million 
dinars)  against  corporate  entities  for  the  same 
offense. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
by  the  Yugoslav  authorities  that  by  reason  of 
misunderstandings  that  have  arisen  in  regard  to 
dates  of  registration  and  the  penalties  to  be  im- 
posed, particularly  as  these  relate  to  foreign 
owners,  it  is  desired  to  clarify  the  provisions  of 
the  law  and  subsequent  decree. 

The  Yugoslav  authorities  have  undertaken  to 
assure  the  U.S.  Government  that 

1.  The  penal  provision  of  the  law  will  not  be 
applied  to  foreign  owners  unless  it  is  shown  that 
failure  to  register  involved  fraud  (i.e.,  a  conscious 
effort  to  conceal  ownership  of  the  property  con- 
cerned) ; 

2.  Registration  of  property  by  foreign  owners 
will  be  permitted  without  a  specific  deadline  date. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Department  of  State 
urges  that  American  owners  of  property  affected 
undertake  to  register  their  property,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so,  without  delay.  Although 
no  deadline  date  is  established  beyond  which  regis- 
tration will  not  be  accepted,  it  is  noted  that  the 
nationalization  program   is  expected  to  be   ac- 
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complished  within  1  year,  or  by  December  26, 
1959.  Late  registration  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  indicating  the  reasons  for  the 
delay. 


Australia  Relaxes  Restrictions 
on  Dollar  Imports 

Press  release  570  dated  August  5 

Following  is  a  joint  statement  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  State  regarding  the  re- 
cent relaxation  by  Australia  of  its  controls  against 
dollar  imports. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  announcement 
by  the  Government  of  Australia  that  effective 
August  1  import  quotas  were  enlarged  and  most 
discriminatory  restrictions  on  imports  from  dollar 
sources  were  eliminated.  This  step,  which,  ac- 
cording to  official  Australian  estimates,  will  per- 
mit a  $112  million  increase  in  Australia's  total  im- 
ports, should  be  of  particular  benefit  to  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  other  countries  in  the  dollar 
area.  In  effect,  this  measure  henceforth  opens  the 
Australian  market  to  dollar  goods,  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  for  virtually  all  products  ex- 
cept motor  vehicles  and  timber.  While  restric- 
tions remain  on  certain  imports,  they  will  be 
applied,  with  minor  exceptions,  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  restrict  products  from  dollar  countries 
to  a  greater  degree  than  those  from  other 
countries. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  many 
items  that  could  be  imported  into  Australia  from 
nondollar  sources  could  not  be  purchased  from  the 
dollar  area.  With  the  elimination  of  these  spe- 
cial restrictions  approximately  90  percent  of 
Australia's  imports  may  now  be  obtained  from 
any  area  of  the  world.  The  move  greatly  im- 
proves the  opportunity  of  U.S.  firms  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  firms  from  other  countries 
for  sales  in  the  Australian  market.  It  permits 
the  import  of  many  U.S.  consumer  goods  which 
have  not  been  available  in  Australia  for  many 
years. 

Tli is  substantial  liberalization  of  trade  was  fa- 
cilitated by  recent  measures  establishing  currency 
convertibility  and  reflects  the  improved  state  of 
the  Australian  economy.  The  Government  of 
A  ustralia  has  announced  that  it  intends  to  proceed 
with  orderly  removal  of  the  remaining  discrimi- 
natory restrictions. 


Development  Loans 

Paraguay 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  announced  on  Au- 
gust 3  basic  approval  and  commitment  of  funds 
for  a  $1  million  loan  to  the  Government  of  Para- 
guay to  help  provide  improved  telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  teletypewriter  service  between  Para- 
guay and  other  countries.  For  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  5G0  dated  August  3. 
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Department  Reports  on  Progress 
in  Dollar  Trade  Liberalization 

Press  release  555  dated  July  31 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

On  July  13  Hale  Boggs,  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Administration  of  Foreign 
Trade  Laws  and  Policy  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  wrote  to  Acting  Secretary 
Dillon  requesting  a  statement  on  actions  taken 
by  foreign  governments  to  remove  discriminatory 
restrictions  against  imports  from  the  dollar  area. 
The  letter  from  Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Dillon's 
reply  dated  July  25  transmitting  the  information 
follow. 

As  this  correspondence  indicates,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment welcomes  the  progress  made  in  dollar 
liberalization  and  intends  to  continue  its  vigorous 
efforts  to  achieve  the  elimination  of  quantitative 
restrictions  and  discrimination  against  imports 
from  the  United  States. 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS 

Representative  Boggs  to  Mr.  Dillon 

July  13,  1959 
Dear  Doug  :  With  the  improvement  in  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  and  foreign  exchange  positions 
of  many  of  our  trading  partners,  particularly 
those  in  Western  Europe,  and  with  the  reduction 
in  the  United  States  export  surplus,  it  has  become 
increasingly    important   that   the   United   States 
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pursue  aggressively  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tory restrictions  imposed  against  dollar  imports. 
I  know  that  our  government  has  been  working 
hard  on  this  task,  principally  through  the  vehicle 
of  the  consultations  on  balance-of-payments  im- 
port restrictions  that  have  been  going  forward 
under  the  aegis  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  This  is  an  effort  which 
deserves  full  support. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  past,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  periodic  extensions  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  legislation,  the  Department  of 
State  has  issued  reports  on  the  progress  of  trade 
and  currency  liberalization,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  dollar  trade  and  payments.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  useful  if  this  information  could 
be  brought  up  to  date  and  made  available  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public.  To  a  limited 
extent  this  has  been  done  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  President  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Program  1 
although  the  latest  report  covers  only  the  develop- 
ments up  to  the  close  of  calendar  year  1958. 

It  would  be  particularly  useful  if  information 
covering  developments  in  trade  and  currency  liber- 
alization during  the  first  half  of  1959  were  made 
available.  It  is  my  impression  that  noteworthy 
progress  was  recorded  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  especially  in  Western  Europe,  and  that  far 
from  increasing  restrictions  against  imports  from 
the  United  States,  the  advent  of  the  Common 
Market  has,  at  least  for  this  brief  period,  brought 
with  it  a  relaxation  of  such  restrictions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hale  Boggs 
The  Honorable 
C.  Douglas  Dillon 
Under  Secretary  of  State 
U.S.  Department  of  State 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Mr.  Dillon  to  Representative  Boggs 

July  25,  1959 
Dear  Hale:  I  am  enclosing  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  progress  made  during  the  first  half 
of  1959  in  eliminating  dollar  discrimination  in 
international  trade,  which  you  requested  in  your 
letter  of  July  13,  1959.    This  progress  has  con- 

1  For   an   excerpt   from   the   report,    see   Bulletin   of 
July  20,  1959,  p.  83. 


tinued  in  the  current  month.  Most  recently, 
Ghana,  Malaya,  Nigeria  and  Singapore  have  taken 
additional  measures  to  liberalize  their  treatment 
of  dollar  goods. 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  that  infor- 
mation on  advances  in  trade  and  currency  liberal- 
ization be  made  available  to  the  public,  the 
Department  plans  to  release  this  statement  to  the 
press. 

The  United  States  Government  will  continue 
vigorous  efforts  to  bring  about  further  rapid  elim- 
ination of  discrimination  against  United  States 
exports. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon 

Acting  Secretary 

Enclosure  :  Progress  in  Elimination  of  Dollar  Discrimination  in 
International  Trade  During  the  First  Half  of  1959. 

The  Honorable 

Hale  Boggs,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the 
Administration  of  Foreign  Trade  Laws  and. 
Policy,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House 
of  Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

Progress  in  Elimination  of  Dollar  Discrimination  in 
International  Trade  During  the  First  Half  of  1959 

In  the  past  six  months,  a  number  of  the  world's  leading 
trading  nations  have  taken  important  steps  toward  the 
removal  of  remaining  discrimination  in  their  treatment  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  of  the 
dollar  area.  Among  these  nations  are  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Malaya, 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.2 

This  acceleration  in  the  dismantling  of  discriminatory 
dollar  trade  controls  during  1959  has  occurred  not  only  in 
the  important  trading  nations  listed  above  but  also  in 
North  Borneo,  Jamaica,  British  Guiana,  British  Hon- 
duras, and  elsewhere.  Its  significance  lies  not  only  in  the 
substantial  trade  opportunities  which  the  liberalization 
moves  will  afford  to  U.S.  exporters  but  also  in  the  new 
international  financial  situation  which  the  moves  reflect. 


2  Just  prior  to  issuing  this  statement,  the  Department  of 
State  received  information  that  France  had  announced  a 
further  liberalization  measure,  and  that  Kenya,  the  Su- 
dan, Trinidad  and  Uganda  also  had  reduced  their  dis- 
crimination against  dollar  products.  These  developments 
are  in  addition  to  those  which  occurred  in  Ghana,  Malaya, 
Nigeria  and  Singapore  in  July,  as  noted  in  Mr.  Dillon's 
letter  to  Mr.  Boggs.     [Footnote  in  original.] 


August  24,    1959 
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The  new  financial  situation  is  actually  the  result  of 
dramatic  measures  taken  by  most  Western  European 
countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  establish  non- 
resident convertibility  for  their  currencies.3  In  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  and  many  other  countries 
these  measures  ended  whatever  financial  logic  may  have 
existed  in  trade  discrimination.  Because  of  the  con- 
vertibility actions,  a  merchant  in  South  America,  Africa, 
Asia,  who  receives  British  pounds  sterling,  German  marks, 
Italian  lire  or  other  convertible  European  currencies  for 
his  exports  now  earns  currency  which  is  as  usable  as  the 
dollar  in  international  trade  and  which  in  fact  he  can 
convert  into  dollars  at  will. 

In  Europe,  Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Norway  took  important  steps  to  free  their  dollar  imports 
early  in  the  year.  As  a  result  of  these  measures  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  and  Norway  now  permit  all  prod- 
ucts which  can  be  imported  without  licensing  restrictions 
from  Western  European  countries  to  be  imported  freely 
from  the  United  States  as  well.  France,  in  removing  con- 
trols on  such  dollar  imports  as  cotton,  copper,  scrap 
iron,  aluminum  and  other  raw  and  semifinished  products, 
raised  its  dollar  liberalization  to  the  highest  level  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Germany,  in  the  course  of  consultations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  has  in 
the  past  six  months  announced  the  removal  of  a  number  of 
import  restrictions  and  has  undertaken  a  program  for 
further  liberalization  over  the  next  three  years. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom 
announced  new  dollar  liberalization  measures  which  have 
narrowed,  although  not  yet  eliminated,  discrimination 
against  United  States  goods.  In  Italy  restrictions  were 
removed  from  such  important  products  as  tanned  leather, 
gasoline  and  diesel  engines,  phonograph  records,  turbines, 
reactors,  jets,  most  types  of  pumps,  industrial  heating 
and  cooling  equipment,  machine  tools,  and  a  large  variety 
of  iron  and  steel  products.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  dollar 
restrictions  were  lifted  June  8  on  about  45  items,  including 
fresh,  frozen  and  canned  vegetables,  cheese,  eggs,  honey, 
cereal  breakfast  foods,  musical  instruments,  shoes,  and 
household  appliances.  The  United  Kingdom  also  opened 
a  number  of  its  so-called  global  quotas  4  to  United  States 
exporters  and  increased  dollar  quotas  for  a  number  of 
imports  including  automobiles. 


3  For  a  statement  on  "Trade  Discrimination  and  Cur- 
rency Convertibility"  made  by  W.  T.  M.  Beale  at  the  14th 
session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  see  Bulletin  of  July  20,  1959, 
p.  95. 

4  Global  quotas  in  theory,  while  limiting  the  total  value 
or  amount  of  imports,  permit  purchases  from  any  country. 
In  practice,  a  number  of  so-called  global  quotas  permit  im- 
ports only  from  a  designated  group  of  countries.  [Foot- 
note in  original.] 


Elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
recently  announced  adjustments  in  its  import  quotas 
designed  to  remove  inequalities  which  have  remained 
from  discriminatory  restrictions  of  previous  years,  despite 
the  largely  nondiscriminatory  form  of  New  Zealand  im- 
port restrictions  adopted  in  1958.  In  April,  Australia 
abolished  discriminatory  licensing  treatment  of  830  dollar 
import  items,  among  them  agricultural  machines,  trac- 
tors, earth-moving  equipment,  diesel  engines,  locomotives, 
aircraft,  scientific  instruments,  and  motorcycles.  Brazil 
has  eliminated  the  distinction  between  dollar  and  Euro- 
pean currencies  in  its  exchange  auctions.  Japan  has  for 
the  most  part  abandoned  import  allocations  by  currency 
areas,  and  a  majority  of  the  British  Colonial  Governments 
have  followed  the  lead  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  removing 
many  import  controls  which  formerly  discriminated 
against  dollar  goods. 

Despite  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  however, 
a  number  of  countries  continue  to  discriminate  against 
United  States  exports.  In  the  coming  months,  the  United 
States  Government,  through  such  forums  as  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  in  bilateral  discussions,  will  con- 
tinue vigorous  efforts — based  upon  the  new  financial  situa- 
tion which  exists  in  international  trade — to  bring  about 
further  rapid  elimination  of  dollar  trade  discrimination. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Peace  Through  the  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  48.  S.  Rept.  575.  July  24, 
1959.    2  pp. 

Mutual  Security  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Bill,  1960.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  8385.  H.  Rept. 
712.    July  24,  1959.    15  pp. 

Amendment  to  the  Proposed  Appropriation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1960  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Commu- 
nication from  President  Eisenhower  transmitting  the 
amendment.     H.  Doc.  205.     July  27,  1959.    2  pp. 

Relief  of  the  Government  of  Iceland.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  1590.     S.  Rept.  593.    July  28,  1959.    2  pp. 

Inviting  Friendly  and  Democratic  Nations  To  Consult 
With  the  Nations  of  South  Asia.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Con.  Res.  11.     S.  Rept.  594.     July  28,  1959.     4  pp. 

Report  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  June  25-28,  1959 — 
Held  at  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  Canada.  H.  Rept.  730. 
July  29,  1959.    11  pp. 

Amendments  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1697.  S.  Rept. 
599.     July  31,  1959.     14  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Participation  in  the  United  Nations  During  1958 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  President 
Eisenhower  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the  13th 
annual  report  on  U.S.  participation  in  the  United 
Nations} 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Pursuant  to  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act,  I  transmit  herewith  the  thirteenth  annual 
report,  covering  United  States  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  during  the  year  1958. 

Last  year  the  value  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
force  for  peace  was  tested  and  proved  anew. 

Confronted  with  a  grave  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  helped  to  achieve  a  peaceful  solution,  to 
preserve  the  threatened  independence  of  Lebanon 
and  Jordan,  and  to  avert  the  incalculable  tragedy 
of  a  large-scale  conflict. 

In  the  vital  field  of  economic  progress  for  newly 
developing  countries,  it  opened  a  promising  chap- 
ter by  establishing  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund. 

In  facing  the  stubborn  problem  of  disarmament 
it  gave  influential  backing  to  United  States  poli- 
cies on  a  nuclear  weapons  test  ban  and  on  inspec- 
tion against  surprise  attack,  and  again  rejected  the 
Soviet  demand  for  mere  paper  prohibitions  with- 
out the  controls  necessary  to  assure  compliance. 

At  the  dawn  of  man's  ventures  beyond  our 
planet,  it  took  prompt  action  to  promote  inter- 
national cooperation  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space. 

Certain  developments  during  the  last  year  are 
especially  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States  relations  with  the  United  Nations. 

The  Middle  East,  as  in  1957,  was  again  a  major 

1  Reprinted  from  U.S.  Participation  in  the  UN:  Report 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  year  1958  (H.  Doc. 
104,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  ;  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 6852,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
(xvii,  300  pp.,  75  cents). 
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focus  of  danger  and  of  consequent  United  Nations 
efforts  to  preserve  peace. 

Last  spring  the  President  of  Lebanon,  con- 
vinced that  the  independence  of  his  country  was 
threatened  by  civil  strife  instigated  and  abetted 
from  abroad,  appealed  for  help  first  to  the  United 
Nations  and  later  to  the  United  States.  In  June 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  with  our  ac- 
tive support,  responded  to  Lebanon's  first  appeal 
by  establishing  the  United  Nations  Observation 
Group  in  Lebanon  2  with  the  aim  of  assuring  that 
there  would  be  no  illegal  infiltration  into  that 
country. 

In  July  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  became 
more  tense.  Lebanon  requested  immediate  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  United  States  to  help  it 
preserve  its  independence  and  integrity.  We  re- 
sponded by  dispatching  units  of  our  armed  forces 
to  Lebanon  and  at  the  same  time  called  for  an  ur- 
gent meeting  of  the  Security  Council.3  The  Coun- 
cil met  immediately  to  consider  both  this  problem 
and  a  similar  situation  in  Jordan,  where  the 
United  Kingdom  had  responded  with  military 
assistance  to  that  government's  appeal. 

In  the  Security  Council,  the  United  States  called 
upon  the  United  Nations  to  take  whatever  action 
was  necessary  to  preserve  Lebanon's  independence 
and  permit  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops. 
The  Security  Council,  however,  was  unable  to  act 
owing  to  the  Soviet  Union's  veto.  The  United 
States  therefore  proposed  an  emergency  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  consider  the 
situations  in  both  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 

In  an  address  to  the  Assembly,4 1  presented  for 
the  United  States  a  series  of  proposals  designed  to 


2  For  U.S.  statements  made  during  the  debate  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  text  of  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of 
July  14, 1958,  p.  88. 

3  Ibid.,  Aug.  4,  1958,  pp.  181  and  186. 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  1,  1958,  p.  337. 
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promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  help  the 
Arab  peoples  to  devote  their  energies  and  resources 
to  economic  and  social  progress.  Specifically, 
these  proposals  encompassed  United  Nations  ac- 
tion to  insure  the  continued  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan ;  to  end 
the  fomenting  of  domestic  strife ;  to  provide  for  a 
standby  United  Nations  peace  force ;  to  establish  a 
regional  economic  development  institution ;  and  to 
prevent  a  new  arms  race  spiral  in  the  area. 

The  success  of  the  emergency  assembly  session 
was  ultimately  assured  by  the  response  of  the  Arab 
states  themselves.  In  the  memorable  resolution  in 
which  they  all  joined  as  sponsors,  the  Arab  states 
pledged  to  respect  each  other's  established  systems 
of  government  and  abstain  from  any  action  cal- 
culated to  change  them.5  The  resolution  also  en- 
joined similar  principles  of  international  conduct 
on  all  United  Nations  members.  It  asked  the  Sec- 
retary General  to  make  practical  arrangements  to 
uphold  the  Charter  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  there- 
by facilitating  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops. 
Finally,  it  invited  the  Secretary  General  to  consult 
with  the  Arab  countries  of  the  Near  East  on  pos- 
sible United  Nations  assistance  in  creating  an  Arab 
economic  development  institution. 

These  United  Nations  actions  have  helped  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  Jordan  and  Lebanon 
and  thus  made  possible  the  timely  withdrawal  of 
United  States  and  British  forces  from  these  two 
countries. 

The  Thirteenth  Session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, meeting  in  September,  took  further  important 
actions  concerning  the  Middle  East.  It  authorized 
expenditures  for  the  continuation  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral stated  his  intention  to  consult  with  member 
states  on  the  question  of  a  standby  United  Nations 
peace  force,  and  expressed  confidence  that  expe- 
rience already  gained  would  enable  the  United 
Nations  to  meet  any  new  emergency  requiring 
such  a  force. 

Also,  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regional  Arab  Development  Bank. 
This  project  was  given  impetus  by  the  emergency 
assembly  session.  It  could  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  of  economic  cooperation  and  progress  in 
the  area. 

Disarmament  negotiations  in  1958  were  the  sub- 


ject of  unremitting  efforts  both  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  elsewhere.  The  United  States  continued 
to  emphasize,  with  gratifying  support  from  the 
General  Assembly,  that  adequate  systems  of  in- 
spection and  control  are  indispensable  to  agree- 
ments in  this  field.  As  a  result,  this  important 
truth  is  more  and  more  widely  understood  in  world 
opinion. 

Although  the  U.S.S.R.  boycotted  the  United 
Nations  Disarmament  Commission  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1958,  the  United  States  continued  to 
pursue  any  promising  way  toward  agreement.  In 
April,  I  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Government 6  that 
technical  talks  be  held  on  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing an  effective  control  system  to  verify  a  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  weapons  tests.  A  conference  of 
experts,  including  experts  from  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
well  as  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
met  in  Geneva  on  July  1  to  consider  this  question. 
After  six  weeks  they  reached  agreement  as  to  the 
technical  feasibility  of  a  system  for  detecting  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  carried  out  in  violation  of  an 
agreement.7 

Negotiations  for  a  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  were  begun  in  Geneva  on  October  31 
by  representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
were  still  under  way  at  the  year's  end.  It  re- 
mained to  be  seen  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
would  accept  a  control  system  efficient  enough, 
and  sufficiently  free  of  the  veto,  to  make  possible 
a  world-wide  controlled  stoppage  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests. 

On  November  10,  the  technical  conference  on 
safeguards  against  surprise  attack  also  began  in 
Geneva.  From  the  outset  the  Soviet  spokesmen 
at  the  conference  attempted  to  inject  political  con- 
siderations into  the  deliberations  although  the 
task  of  the  meeting  was  to  examine  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  problem.  After  six  weeks  these 
talks  were  recessed  without  agreement.  The 
United  States  hopes  that  appropriate  means  can 
be  found  for  renewed  consideration  of  the  surprise 
attack  problem  under  arrangements  which  would 
give  promise  of  more  fruitful  discussions. 

As  in  the  past,  the  problem  of  disarmament  was 
one  of  the  principal  matters  considered  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  United  States  and  six- 
teen other  powers  submitted  a  resolution  endorsing 


0  For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  text  of  the 
resolution,  see  ibid.,  Sept  15,  1958,  p.  409. 


u  Ibid.,  Apr.  28, 1958,  p.  G79. 

7  For  text  of  the  experts'  final  report,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  22, 
1958,  p.  453. 
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the  technical  approach  to  disarmament  and  reaf- 
firming its  hope  for  "a  balanced  and  effectively 
controlled  world-wide  system  of  disarmament". 
The  Assembly  adopted  this  resolution.8  It  re- 
fused to  endorse  the  Soviet  call  for  a  test  ban 
unaccompanied  by  effective  controls.  The  Assem- 
bly also  adopted  a  resolution9  which  for  1959 
established  a  Disarmament  Commission  to  include 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  press  for 
disarmament  agreements  fairly  balanced  and  ade- 
quately controlled,  and  thus  surrounded  by  the 
mutual  confidence  essential  to  success. 

In  1958,  outer  space  was  for  the  first  time  the 
subject  of  important  United  Nations  action.  The 
General  Assembly,  on  a  proposal  by  the  United 
States  and  nineteen  other  nations,  established  a 
committee  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space. 

The  Soviet  Union  at  first  took  a  different  ap- 
proach. It  linked  such  cooperation  to  a  ban  on 
the  military  use  of  outer  space.  To  this  proposal 
it  then  attached  an  irrelevant  demand:  that  the 
overseas  military  bases,  which  we  have  built  in  a 
number  of  countries  as  measures  of  collective 
defense  against  Soviet  pressures,  should  be 
abolished. 

Wide  support  developed  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  international  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space.  The  Soviet  Union  therefore 
abandoned  its  proposal  and  offered  to  cooperate 
in  this  field,  but  it  tried  to  attach  an  unacceptable 
condition.  It  demanded  that  the  seats  allocated 
to  states  dominated  by  Moscow  be  equal  in  num- 
ber to  those  held  by  nations  allied  with  the  United 
States.  The  Assembly  rejected  this  arbitrary 
"parity"  principle  and  created  an  eighteen-mem- 
ber  committee  representative  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  United  Nations.10 

The  tragedy  of  Hungary  was  again  the  cause 
of  deep  concern  in  the  United  Nations  in  1958. 
The  General  Assembly  adopted  by  a  large  major- 
ity  a   resolution   proposed   by   thirty-seven   na- 

8  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  17, 1958,  p.  791. 

9  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  24, 1958,  p.  839. 

10  For  background  and  text  of  resolution,  see  ibid.,  Dec. 
15,  1958,  p.  972,  and  Jan.  5,  1959,  p.  24;  for  U.S.  state- 
ments made  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space,  see  ibid.,  June  15,  1959,  p.  883,  June 
29,  1959,  p.  972,  and  July  27,  1959,  p.  138 ;  for  the  report 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/4141  dated 
July  14,  1959. 
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tions,  which  condemned  and  called  for  an  end  to 
the  continuing  repression  of  the  Hungarian  people 
"under  the  shadow  of  the  continuing  presence  of 
Soviet  armed  forces".  The  resolution  also  de- 
nounced the  executions  of  former  Prime  Minister 
Imre  Nagy,  General  Pal  Maleter  and  other  Hun- 
garian patriots.  The  Assembly  appointed  Sir 
Leslie  Munro,  President  of  the  Twelfth  General 
xissembly,  as  its  representative  to  report  on  de- 
velopments in  Hungary.  Finally,  the  Assembly 
once  again  refrained  from  approving  the  creden- 
tials of  the  delegation  representing  the  Hungarian 
regime,  thus  leaving  that  delegation  in  a  provi- 
sional status  which  is  unique  in  United  Nations 
history.  By  these  actions  the  United  Nations 
again  showed  how  deeply  and  lastingly  Moscow 
had  affronted  world  opinion  when  it  crushed 
Hungary's  freedom  by  military  force. 

The  Republic  of  Guinea  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  on  December  12. 
The  United  States  welcomes  this  newly  independ- 
ent state  into  the  family  of  nations  and  into  the 
councils  of  the  world  organization.  It  is  a  source 
of  regret  that  once  again,  owing  to  the  Soviet  veto, 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam  were  denied  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

The  General  Assembly,  as  in  previous  years, 
decided  by  a  large  majority  not  to  consider  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation.  The  effect 
of  this  decision  was  to  maintain  the  position  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Assembly,  as  in  previous  years,  reaffirmed 
its  desire  to  bring  about  the  unification  of  Korea 
on  the  basis  of  genuinely  free  elections  under 
United  Nations  supervision. 

All  the  trust  territories  of  the  United  Nations, 
including  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands which  the  United  States  administers,  pro- 
gressed in  1958  toward  the  Charter  goal  of  self- 
government  or  independence.  The  Trusteeship 
Council  commended  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  develop  effective  organs  of 
government  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Trust  territories  in  Africa  were  the  subject  of 
other  important  United  Nations  actions,  in  line 
with  the  rapid  political  evolution  of  that  conti- 
nent. The  General  Assembly  agreed  unanimously 
that  Togoland  under  French  administration 
would  cease  to  be  a  trust  territory  and  become 
independent  in  1960.    The  Assembly  also  decided 
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to  reconvene  in  February  1959,  to  consider  tlie 
future  of  the  British  Cameroons  and  the  French 
Cameroun,  both  of  which  are  also  scheduled  for 
early  independence. 

Economic  development  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  outstanding  United  Nations  achievements 
of  1958 — the  establishment  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Special  Fund,  originally  proposed  by 
the  United  States.11 

This  Fund  supplements  the  well-established 
United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance.  It  will  undertake  technical  assistance 
projects  basic  to  further  economic  progress  in 
the  less  developed  countries,  such  as  surveys  of 
water,  mineral  and  power  resources  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  technological  training  centers.  In  this 
work  it  will  draw  on  both  the  finances  and  the 
technical  talents  of  many  member  states. 

The  establishment  of  the  Special  Fund  is  thus  a 
significant  step  forward  in  the  perennial  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  to  relieve  hunger,  disease  and 
ignorance.  I  am  especially  gratified  that  it  begins 
its  life  under  the  able  guidance  of  Paul  G.  Hoff- 
man of  the  United  States,  its  first  Managing 
Director. 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  establishing 
the  Special  Fund  contemplates  that  annual  contri- 
butions by  member  states  to  this  Fund,  and  to 
the  older  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Program,  may  total  as  much  as  $100  million.  The 
United  States,  pursuant  to  Congressional  action, 
has  promised  to  provide  up  to  $38  million  this 
year,  provided  that  our  contribution  does  not  ex- 
ceed 40  percent  of  the  total.  We  hope  that  other 
member  countries  will  contribute  enough  to  en- 
able the  program  to  do  the  important  work  for 
which  it  was  conceived. 

The  General  Assembly  took  several  other  note- 
worthy steps  to  guide  economic  progress  in  newly 
developing  countries.  On  United  States  initiative 
it  called  upon  member  states  to  review  Avhat  they 
have  done  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  such  countries  and  to  chart  their  future  courses 
of  cooperative  action  in  this  field.  It  also  invited 
member  states  to  explore  further  the  possibility 
of  enlisting  the  aid  of  universities  and  scientific 
institutions  to  help  solve  scientific  and  technologi- 


"  For  background  and  text  of  resolution  establishing  the 
Special  Fund,  see  ihid.,  Nov.  .*5, 1<>58,  p.  702. 


cal    problems    confronting    the    less    developed 
countries. 

Finally,  the  Assembly  called  for  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  General  concerning  ways  to  pro- 
mote the  flow  of  private  capital  investment,  on 
mutually  satisfactory  terms,  into  newly  develop- 
ing countries — a  key  factor  in  the  economic  growth 
of  these  areas.  Significantly,  this  proposal  was 
put  forward  by  nineteen  capital-importing  coun- 
tries. It  was  opposed  by  none  except  the  members 
of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Atomic  energy  in  its  peaceful  application  was 
the  subject  of  a  second  United  Nations  Scientific 
Conference  in  September  1958 — the  largest  such 
conference  ever  held.  To  this  two- week  conference 
in  Geneva  came  two  thousand  scientist-delegates 
from  69  countries.  The  conference  was  generally 
acclaimed  even  more  valuable  than  its  historic 
predecessor,  held  in  1955,  in  making  available  the 
most  advanced  scientific,  and  technical  knowledge 
of  the  atom's  peaceful  uses.  This  event,  and  the 
activity  of  the  recently  created  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  are  in  great  measure 
fruits  of  the  United  States  policy  to  support,  in 
the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  the  fullest 
international  cooperation  to  develop  atomic  energy 
for  the  peaceful  service  of  man. 

These  United  Nations  achievements  of  1958 
give  renewed  proof  that  the  American  people  are 
right  in  regarding  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  as  a  cornerstone  of  their  foreign 
policy.  Yet  the  successes  of  the  world  organiza- 
tion, though  real,  are  severely  limited.  The  com- 
munity of  law-abiding  nations  still  faces  heavy 
tasks  and  real  dangers. 

Although  many  of  these  dangers  are  inevitable 
in  a  world  of  rapid  social  and  political  evolution, 
the  chief  source  of  danger  remains  what  it  has 
been  since  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations: 
the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  Organization. 
Even  as  they  profess  their  love  of  peace,  the  So- 
viet leaders  refuse  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  many- 
sided,  cooperative  effort  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  preach  instead  a  dismal  doctrine — 
totally  at  variance  with  the  Charter — of  inexorable 
conflict  between  two  supposed  "systems". 

The  United  States  continues  to  reject  that 
blackly  fatalistic  view  of  history.  In  address- 
ing the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  last 
August   13,   I  sought  to   put  these  matters  in 
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proper  perspective.  I  expressed  the  conviction 
that  this  world  of  individual  nations  is  not  going 
to  be  controlled  by  any  one  power  or  group  of 
powers.  This  world  is  not  going  to  be  committed 
to  any  one  ideology.  I  also  emphasized  that  the 
nature  of  today's  weapons,  the  nature  of  modern 
communications,  and  the  widening  circle  of  new 
nations  make  it  plain  that  we  must,  in  the  end,  be 
a  world  community  of  open  societies. 

Such  are  our  goals.  However  distant  they  ap- 
pear, we  must  not  become  discouraged  or  lose 
sight  of  them.  In  pursuing  them  through  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  present  the 
United  Nations  is — both  for  our  country  and  for 
the  community  of  nations — a  proven  asset  of  in- 
calculable value.  To  remain  so  it  requires,  and 
must  continue  to  receive,  the  faithful  support  of 
a  strong  United  States. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  "White  House, 
July  20,  1959. 


Independence  of  Somalia 

Statement  by  Mason  Sears 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council x 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  how  fast 
time  is  flying  in  the  political  evolution  of  Africa. 
But  in  no  part  of  the  continent  is  time  flying 
faster  than  in  Somalia,  which  becomes  independ- 
ent next  year.  The  present  examination  of  So- 
mali affairs,  for  example,  is  probably  the  last 
time  the  Trusteeship  Council  will  have  a  chance 
to  contribute  constructively  toward  the  forthcom- 
ing independence  of  the  Somali  people. 

As  Somali  independence  approaches  the  Coun- 
cil very  properly  is  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  economic  difficulties  which  con- 
front the  Somalis. 

A  basic  problem  arises  because  there  is  a  lack 
of  water  over  most  of  the  countryside.  This  has 
forced  a  nomadic  life  on  three-fourths  of  the 
Somali  population.  Because  of  this  the  Somalis 
must  work  harder  than  most  people — even  to  sur- 
vive— which  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so  sturdy 
and  so  universally  respected. 


However,  speaking  of  wells,  we  were  glad  that 
a  recent  and  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  drillings  which  have  tapped  water  has  helped 
to  relieve  some  of  the  necessity  for  the  nomad 
tribes  to  wander  from  well  to  well  in  order  to  keep 
their  animals  alive.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  as  new  wells  and  new  water  supplies 
are  brought  into  being  the  nomadic  life  of  the 
Somali  people  will  gradually  disappear.  If  so, 
it  will  revolutionize  the  life  and  the  economy  of 
the  Somali  nation. 

Pending  these  and  other  developments  over  the 
coming  years,  the  United  States  delegation  recog- 
nizes that  the  Somali  people  will  be  faced  with 
great  economic  difficulties.  Because  of  this  the 
United  States  Government  has  made  it  clear  that, 
if  requested,  it  would  be  glad  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  This  was  expressed  in  a  formal  communi- 
cation addressed  to  the  Somali  Government  last 
year  by  United  States  Consul  General  [Andrew 
G.]  Lynch  in  Mogadiscio,  to  which  subsequent 
reference  was  made  by  me  at  the  926th  meeting 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council.2 

The  text  of  Mr.  Lynch's  statement  was  reread  to 
the  Council  a  few  days  ago.  In  effect,  it  stated 
that, 

.  .  .  the  United  States  will  be  prepared,  if  the  people 
of  Somalia  so  desire,  to  assist  Somalia  to  maintain  its 
economic  stability  and  to  achieve  an  appropriate  level  of 
development  in  the  period  of  independence.  ...  It  is 
subject,  as  is  American  assistance  to  other  countries,  to 
the  necessary  United  States  legislation  and  appropri- 
ations and  it  will  be  supplementary  to  the  assistance  to 
Somalia  provided  by  other  nations. 

This  remains  United  States  policy. 

There  has  in  the  past  been  some  controversy 
over  methods  of  assisting  Somalia.  Such  con- 
troversy at  this  time  seems  academic  and  super- 
fluous. The  economic  needs  of  Somalia  have  ap- 
parently been  met  for  the  coming  year.  After  that 
the  Somali  Government  will  be  completely  sover- 
eign and  independent  and  will  make  its  own  ar- 
rangements in  its  own  way  for  its  economic 
relations  with  other  countries.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  will  be  prepared  to  consider,  along 
with  other  potential  sources  of  aid  for  the  Somali 
people,  the  necessary  means  for  meeting  Somali 
requirements. 


1  Made  before  the  Council  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  July 
24  (U.S./U.X.  press  release  3209). 
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On  the  political  side  of  Somali  developments, 
we  were  glad  to  hear  from  Minister  [Mauro] 
Baradi,  chairman  of  the  United  Nations  Advisory 
Council  in  Somalia,  that  the  municipal  elections 
of  1958  brought  out  over  85  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters.  Few  countries  with  older  institutions  of 
free  elections  can  do  better  than  this.  These  elec- 
tions showed  not  only  the  political  maturity  of 
the  voters  but  that  a  sense  of  discipline  existed 
within  the  various  political  parties. 

We  likewise  note  that  these  municipal  elections 
were  conducted  under  the  principle  of  universal 
suffrage,  and,  as  we  heard  from  His  Excellency 
Minister  Hagi  Farah,  the  individual  right  to  a 
free,  direct,  and  secret  ballot  was  exercised  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Somalia  by  men 
and  women  alike. 

While  political  preparations  for  Somali  inde- 
pendence are  proceeding  on  the  whole  most  suc- 
cessfully, there  is  one  cloud  in  the  horizon  which 
has  a  most  disturbing  significance  to  all  well- 
wishers  of  Somalia  and  Ethiopia  alike.  This 
is  the  failure  to  date  to  make  satisfactory 
headway  in  solving  the  border  dispute  between 
the  two  countries.  We  all  hope  that  the  ability 
and  understanding  of  Mr.  Trygve  Lie,  former 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  who  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  assist  in  solving  the 
border  issue,  will  produce  a  solution. 

Meanwhile,  time  is  running  out.  It  will  not  be 
to  the  credit  of  either  Ethiopia  or  Somalia  or  to 
the  reputation  of  the  United  Nations,  which  is 
sponsoring  Somalia,  if  the  new  nation  is  per- 
mitted to  come  into  existence  without  clearly  de- 
fined boundaries.  Even  though  an  agreed-upon 
border  may  not  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned, it  is  suggested  that  if  water  is  found  to 
be  within  reach  of  drills  a  joint  or  integrated 
Ethiopian-Somali  well-drilling  program  might 
lessen  the  necessity  for  the  nomad  people  to  wan- 
der back  and  forth  across  the  border  in  search  of 
water. 

One  further  political  point  on  which  we  would 
like  to  comment  concerns  the  present  legislative 
assembly,  which  was  elected  for  a  5-year  term. 
This  would  continue  the  life  of  the  assembly  into 
the  first  4  years  of  Somali  independence. 

Since  the  still-to-be-drafted  constitution  of 
Somalia  must  eventually  be  ratified  by  the  present 
assembly,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  assembly  may 
wish  to  provide  for  popular  confirmation  of  the 
consl  it  ui  ion. 


While  the  United  States  delegation  appreciates 
that  after  independence  the  elected  Government 
of  Somalia  will  be  master  in  its  own  house,  we 
are  interested  in  this  point.  Accordingly,  to  bor- 
row from  recent  remarks  on  this  subject  by  the 
Representative  of  India,  we  hope  the  present 
Somali  trusteeship  government  will  take  the 
Council  into  its  confidence  and  give  us  some  indi- 
cations of  its  intentions. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  comments  today  we  have 
touched  only  on  some  of  the  most  important 
problems  confronting  the  Somali  people.  But 
there  is  one  point  which  we  have  not  mentioned, 
and  that  is  that  we  know  of  no  part  of  non-self- 
governing  Africa  where  there  is  such  a  complete 
absence  of  racial  friction.  In  the  political  atmos- 
phere of  Somalia  there  is  no  question  of  racial 
supremacy  whatever.  This  is  taken  so  much  for 
granted  by  both  Italians  and  Somalis  that  it  is 
almost  inappropriate  for  us  to  emphasize  the 
social  harmony  which  exists. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding,  the  United 
States  delegation  would  like  to  observe  that  the 
Somali  leaders — and  there  are  many  of  them — 
have  done  a  remarkable  job  in  conjunction  with 
the  able  and  imaginative  Italian  administration 
in  preparing  their  country  for  its  forthcoming 
independence.  If  the  border  problem  is  to  be 
settled  and  if  temporary  outside  assistance  suc- 
ceeds in  easing  their  financial  difficulties,  Somalia 
will  be  a  going  concern  and  will  play  a  vital  part 
in  the  promotion  of  Africa. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  1 

General  Assembly 

Progress  Achieved  in  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  in 
Application  of  the  Provisions  of  Chapter  XI  of  the 
Charter :  Transport  and  Communications  in  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories.  Report  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tariat.    A/4134.     July  9,  1959.     45  pp. 

Progress  Achieved  by  the  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
in  Pursuance  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter:  Mass  Com- 
munications in  the  Non-Self-Governing  Territories.  Re- 
port prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization.  A/4152.  July  22, 
1959.     45  pp. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (  mimcograpbed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  January 
16,  1944  (58  Stat.  1169).  Opened  for  signature  at 
Washington  December  1,  1958.1 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  July 
30,    1959. 

Aviation 

Convention  on  the  international  recognition  of  rights  in 
aircraft.     Done  at  Geneva  June  19,  1948.     Entered  into 
force  September  17, 1953.     TIAS  2847. 
Adherence  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (in- 
cluding Land  Berlin),  July  7, 1959. 

Protocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the  conven- 
tion on  international  civil  aviation.  Done  at  Montreal 
June  14.  1954.  Entered  into  force  December  12,  1956. 
TIAS  3756. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
April  27, 1959 ;  Brazil,  June  17, 1959. 

Duties  and  Rights  of  States 

Protocol  to  the  convention  on  duties  and  rights  of  states 
in  event  of  civil  strife  of  February  28,  1928  (46  Stat. 
2749).  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  May  1, 
1957.  Entered  into  force  December  9,  1957.* 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  July 
30,  1959. 

Finance 

Agreement  on  German  external  debts.  Signed  at  London 
February  27,  1953.  Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1953.     TIAS  2792. 

Notification  by  Netherlands  of  extension  to:  Nether- 
lands Antilles,  effective  June  24,  1959. 

Germany 

Agreement  to  supplement  the  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  regarding  the  status 
of  their  forces,  signed  at  London  June  19,  1951  (TIAS 
2846),  with  respect  to  foreign  forces  stationed  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  protocol  of  signa- 
ture. Signed  at  Bonn  August  3,  1959.  Enters  into 
force  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  Germany  de- 
posits its  instrument  of  accession  to  the  NATO  status- 
of-f  orces  agreement. 

Agreement  to  implement  paragraph  5  of  article  45  of 
the  agreement  of  August  3,  1959,  to  supplement  the 
agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  regarding  the  status  of  their  forces  with  respect 
to  foreign  forces  stationed  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Signed  at  Bonn  August  3,  1959.  Enters 
into  force  on  the  same  date  as  the  supplementary 
agreement. 

Administrative  agreement  to  article  60  of  the  agreement 
of  August  3,   1959,  to  supplement  the  agreement  be- 


xNot  in  force. 

'Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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tween  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  regard- 
ing the  status  of  their  forces  with  respect  to  foreign 
forces  stationed  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Signed  at  Bonn  August  3,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on 
the  same  date  as  the  supplementary  agreement. 
Signatures:  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Neth- 
erlands, United  Kingdom,  and  United  States. 
Agreement  on  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  on  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  foreign  forces  and  their  mem- 
bers in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  agree- 
ment on  the  tax  treatment  of  the  forces  and  their 
members,  and  the  finance  convention,  all  signed  at  Bonn 
May  26,  1952,  as  amended  by  the  protocol  of  October 

23,  1954,  on  the  termination  of  the  occupation  regime 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (TIAS  3425). 
Signed  at  Bonn  August  3,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on 
the  same  date  as  the  supplementary  agreement  of 
August  3,  1959  (supra). 

Signatures:   France,   Germany,   United   Kingdom,   and 
United  States. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958)   annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.     Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958.1 
Notification  of  approval:  Mexico,  June  19,  1959. 

Wheat 

International     wheat     agreement,     1959,     with     annex. 
Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  April  6  through 

24,  1959.  Entered  into  force  July  16,  1959,  for  part 
I  and  parts  III  to  VIII,  and  August  1,  1959,  for 
part  II. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Cuba  and  Peru,  August  3,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Convention  supplementing  the  convention  of  October  28, 
1948,  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income  (TIAS  2833),  as  modified  by  the 
supplementary  convention  of  September  9,  1952  (TIAS 
2833).  Signed  at  Washington  August  22,  1957.  En- 
tered into  force  July  10,  1959. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  July  28,  1959. 

Extension  to  the  Territory  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  of  the  convention 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income  of  1948,  as  supplemented  (TIAS  2833). 
Exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  April  2,  1954,  and 
July  28,  1959.     Entered  into  force  July  28,  1959. 

Ecuador 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  April  24,  1957, 
as  extended  (TIAS  3833  and  4164),  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  rawinsonde  observation  sta- 
tion at  Guayaquil.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Quito  June  9  and  July  22,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
July  22,  1959. 

France 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  of  March  23, 
1956  (TIAS  3647),  relating  to  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  rawinsonde  observation  station  on  the 
island  of  Guadeloupe.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Paris  July  21  and  September  3,  1958.  Entered  into 
force  September  3,  1958. 

Agreement  approving  the  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing 
of  classified  patent  applications  in  United  States  and 
France.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Paris  May  28 
and  July  10,  1959.     Entered  into  force  July  10,  1959. 

Iraq 

Agreement  terminating  the  military  assistance  agreement 
of   April   21,    1954    (TIAS    3108),    the    agreement    of 
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July  25,  1955,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  military 
equipment  and  materials  (TIAS  3289),  and  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  agreement  of  May  18  and  22,  1957 
(TIAS  3835).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bagh- 
dad May  30  and  July  7,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
July  21,  1959. 

Military  assistance  agreement.     Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Baghdad  April  21,  1954.     TIAS  3108. 
Terminated:  July  21,  1959. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  disposition  of  military  equip- 
ment and  materials  furnished  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment of  April  21,  1954  (TIAS  3108).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Baghdad  July  25,  1955.  TIAS  3289. 
Terminated:  July  21,  1959. 

Agreement   providing   for   economic   assistance   to   Iraq. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Baghdad  May  18  and 
22,  1957.     TIAS  3835. 
Terminated:  July  21,  1959. 

Italy 

Agreement  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  child  feed- 
ing program  carried  out  by  the  Amministrazione  per  le 
Attivita  Assistenziali  Italiane  ed  Internazionali.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rome  July  30,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  July  30, 1959. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  a  communications  center  at  Peshawar.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Karachi  July  18,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  July  18,  1959. 

Spain 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agricultural  commodi- 
ties agreement  of  October  23,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3685,  3770,  3801,  and  4169).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Madrid  June  25  and  July  15,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  July  15,  1959. 

Yugoslavia 

Provisional   air   transport   agreement.     Effected   by   ex- 
change of  notes  at  Belgrade  December  24,  1949.     En- 
tered into  force  December  24,  1949.     TIAS  2055. 
Terminated:   August    3,    1959    (notice   of   termination 
given  by  Yugoslavia  June  3,  1959). 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


John  E.  Murphy  Takes  Newly  Created  Post 
as  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August  5  (press 
release  569)  the  designation  of  John  E.  Murphy  as  In- 
spector General  and  Comptroller  for  the  mutual  security 
program,  effective  August  3.  The  newly  created  office, 
responsible  directly  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
was  created  by  Congress  in  enacting  this  year's  mutual 
security  continuing  legislation.  Congress  directed  that 
the  new  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller  supervise  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  mutual  security  operations, 
detect  shortcomings  in  the  program,  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  their  correction. 

The  office  is  made  responsible  for  establishing  a  system 
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of  financial  controls  as  well  as  supervising  and  auditing 
its  operation.  In  addition  to  these  responsibilities  Con- 
gress also  gave  the  new  office  authority  for  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  mutual  security  operations  in  attain- 
ing their  objectives. 

The  legislation  transfers  the  duties  of  ICA's  Office  of 
Evaluation  and  the  program  investigative  activities  of 
the  agency's  Office  of  Personnel  Security  and  Integrity 
to  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller. 


Designations 

Marcus  J.  Gordon  as  ICA  Regional  Director  for  Africa 
and  Europe,  effective  August  7.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  582  dated  August  7.) 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  August  3-9 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  August  3  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  555  of  July  31 
and  564  of  August  1. 

No.      Date  Subject 

DLF  Loan  in  Turkey   (rewrite). 

DLF  loan  to  Paraguay   (rewrite). 

Dillon:  remarks  at  Governors'  Confer- 
ence. 

Herter :  message  to  Governors'  Confer- 
ence. 

Cultural  exchange  (Japan). 

Situation  in   Laos. 

U.S.  delegation  to  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  American  States  (rewrite). 

Reply  to  Philippines  "omnibus"  claims. 

Opening  of  embassy  at  Katmandu  (re- 
write). 

Hanes :  statement  on  passport  legisla- 
tion. 

John  E.  Murphy  designated  inspector 
general  for  mutual  security  program 
(rewrite). 

Australian  dollar  import  quotas. 

DLF  loan  in  Ethiopia  (rewrite). 

Foreign  Ministers  communique,  Au- 
gust 5. 

DLF  loan  in  Philippines  (rewrite). 

Foreign  nationals'  property  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Aviation  negotiations  with  France. 

Dillon-Nixon :  remarks  and  arrival 
statement. 

Murphy  :  "The  Power  To  Choose." 

Herter :  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting. 

Herter :  arrival  statement. 

Dillon :  message  to  Tubman  on  Confer- 
ence of  Independent  African  States. 
*581     8/7     U.S.  delegation  to  ITU  Administrative 

Radio  Conference. 
*582    8/7     Gordon  designated  ICA  regional  direc- 
tor for  Africa  and  Europe  (biographic 
details). 
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t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Foreign  Ministers  of  American  Republics  Discuss  Tensions 
in  Caribbean  Area 


Following  are  the  texts  of  Secretary  Herter's 
response  to  the  address  of  welcome  and  his  state- 
ment at  the  second  plenary  session  of  the  Fifth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  States,  held  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  August  12-18,  together  with  his  departure 
statement  of  August  10  and  an  announcement  of 
the  U.S.  delegation} 


RESPONSE  TO  WELCOMING  ADDRESS, 
AUGUST  12* 

Press  release  586  dated  August  12 

Your  Excellency,  in  behalf  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  meeting  here  in  this  hospitable 
capital  I  am  honored  to  be  entrusted  with  our 
collective  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  welcome 
extended  by  you  and  your  Government.     Your 
i cordial  words  of  greeting  warm  our  hearts.     No 
place  could  be  more  appropriate  for  sessions  con- 
secrated to  preserving  the  peace  and  freedom  of 
America.     The  devotion  of  the  Chilean  people 
ito  Pan  American  ideals  of  peace  and  cooperation, 
ttheir  dedicated  efforts  and  achievements  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress,  and  their  firm  adher- 
ence    to     democratic     principles     are     widely 
recognized  throughout  our  American  community 
|of  nations.    As  long  ago  as  1541,  when  this  noble 
and  beautiful  city  of  Santiago  was  founded  by 
Pedro  de  Valdivia,  that  farsighted  hero  struck 
a  prophetic  and  truly  American  note  when  he 
^declared  in  a  letter  to  the  King  that  Santiago 

1  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Jobn  C.  Dreier  before 
hhe  Council  of  tbe  Organization  of  American  States  in 
support  of  the  call  for  a  Meeting  of  Consultation,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  27,  1959,  p.  136. 

"President  Jorge  Alessandri  Rodriguez  of  Chile  made 
the  welcoming  address. 
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would  grow  and  flourish,  provided  only  that  no- 
body should  be  sent  out  from  Spain  or  from  other 
areas  of  the  New  World  to  interfere  with  its 
affairs. 

Against  the  heroic  background  of  Chilean  his- 
tory loom  Chile's  cultural  achievements.  It  is 
no  accident  that  in  her  universities  were  trained 
many  political  and  intellectual  leaders  from  other 
American  countries.  The  agricultural  and  tech- 
nical development  here  has  been  accompanied, 
indeed  has  been  stimulated,  by  the  imaginative 
energy  of  a  creative  people.  It  is  an  augury  of 
success  that  our  sessions  are  being  held  in  such 
an  environment. 

I  appreciate  Your  Excellency's  expression  of 
Chile's  sympathetic  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the 
great  powers  to  seek  a  stable  world  peace  through 
discussion  of  their  differences.  As  you  know,  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
in  Geneva.  In  contrast  to  that  gathering,  how- 
ever, I  think  the  issues  to  be  decided  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Foreign  Ministers  in  this  city  appear  more 
capable  of  early  solution.  Your  Excellency  bril- 
liantly summarized  the  issues  before  us  by  stating 
that  we  should  seek  a  formula  that  harmonizes 
our  heartfelt  desire  never  to  see  human  rights 
violated  with  our  absolute  respect  for  the  princi- 
ple of  nonintervention,  thus  guaranteeing  an  in- 
ternational liberty  indispensable  for  living  to- 
gether harmoniously  and  sanely  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. As  Your  Excellency  states,  this 
international  democratic  policy  can  be  fortified 
by  the  fullest  utilization  of  our  economic  capabili- 
ties. 

At  their  informal  meeting  in  Washington  last 
year  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Re- 
publics reaffirmed  their  recognition  that  inter- 
American  solidarity  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
stability  not  only  of  our  hemisphere  but  of  the 
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world.3  They  likewise  affirmed  the  present  need 
for  a  renewed  dedication  by  our  peoples  and  our 
governments  to  the  inter- American  ideals  of  inde- 
pendence, political  liberty,  and  economic  and 
cultural  progress  and  for  a  renewed  faith  in  our 
capacity  to  achieve  them. 

On  December  24, 1938,  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  approved  the 
Declaration  of  Lima.  That  declaration  begins 
with  the  forthright  statement  that 

.  .  .  the  peoples  of  America  have  achieved  spiritual 
unity  through  the  similarity  of  their  republican  institu- 
tions, their  unshakeable  will  for  peace,  their  profound 
sentiment  of  humanity  and  tolerance,  and  through  their 
absolute  adherence  to  the  principles  of  international  law, 
of  the  equal  sovereignty  of  states  and  of  individual 
liberty  without  religious  or  racial  prejudices. 

It  closes  with  a  provision  for  Meetings  of  Con- 
sultation of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics  "when  deemed  desirable 
and  at  the  initiative  of  any  one  of  them." 

We  may  say  that  the  Declaration  of  Lima  comes 
of  age  this  current  year,  the  21st  since  its  adop- 
tion. During  these  21  years,  our  21  Republics 
have  convoked  5  Meetings  of  Consultation  of  their 
Foreign  Ministers  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  peace  and  independence  of  the  hemisphere  and 
preserving  our  freedom  and  progress  toward  a 
better  life. 

That  has  always  been  the  American  ideal. 
Peace  is  our  chosen  environment,  freedom  and 
progress  our  chosen  way  of  life.  The  American 
peoples  have  never  believed  that  one  could  be 
valid  without  the  other.  Our  Republics  are 
founded  on  the  concept  of  independence  with  law, 
freedom  with  order.  Our  revolutions  were 
fought — all  of  them — to  attain  a  freedom  both  for 
states  and  for  individuals  dedicated  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  progress  which  can  be  achieved  only 
through  peace. 

Peace  With  Freedom  and  Progress 

It  is  in  response  to  that  undeviating  concept — 
peace  with  freedom  and  progress — that  we  are  met 
in  this  historical  capital  of  a  free,  progressive,  and 
peace-loving  country.  The  convocation  of  a 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
is  in  itself  evidence  that  a  crisis  exists.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  proof  of  our  united  belief,  sup- 

'  For  text  of  a  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  575. 


ported  by  our  experience,  that  the  crisis  can  be 
met  and  its  problems  solved  if  dealt  with  co- 
operatively in  a  spirit  of  reason  and  good  will. 

Let  us  remember  that  there  have  been  in  all 
the  course  of  our  common  history  very  few  armed 
conflicts  across  national  boundaries  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. No  comparable  area  of  the  world  so  large 
in  extent,  so  great  in  population,  with  so  many 
basic  mutual  interests,  affording  nevertheless  such 
varied  surface  points  of  difference,  has  ever  de- 
veloped into  an  international  neighborhood  like 
that  of  the  Americas.  The  unguarded  frontier  is 
a  commonplace  of  national  life  with  most  of  our 
peoples.  The  Christ  of  the  Andes  represents  not 
only  a  lofty  international  ideal  but  a  customary 
international  relationship,  the  same  ideal  and  re- 
lationship which,  farther  to  the  north,  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  my  own  country  attest  to  with 
bridges  across  the  boundary  rivers. 

Just  as  there  is  no  comparable  area  of  the 
world  living  so  harmoniously  with  its  neighbors 
as  the  American  Republics,  there  is  none  other 
that  has  so  long  a  record  of  freedom.  Our  21  na- 
tions, neighbors  by  the  accident  of  geography,  free 
and  independent  by  instinct  and  by  choice,  have 
been  closely  and  freely  associated  friendly  peoples. 
From  their  republican  beginnings,  independence 
has  been  fortified  and  augmented  by  cooperation 
through  increased  contacts  between  our  peoples  in 
all  fields  of  life.  We  have  developed  wider  areas 
of  mutual  understanding.  Cooperation  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields  has  been  intensified,  mov- 
ing forward  with  both  national  and  international 
efforts  toward  the  achievement  of  greater  produc- 
tivity and  higher  living  standards  for  our  peoples. 
The  progress  made  this  past  year  in  this  field  of 
inter-American  economic  cooperation,  particu- 
larly under  the  inspiration  of  Operation  Pan 
America,4  has  been  highly  significant  and  holds 
out  the  promise  of  further  gains  in  the  future. 

Nor  has  any  other  comparable  area  achieved  an 
international  organization  like  ours — an  organiza- 
tion voluntary,  continuous,  and  potent,  as  a  matter 
of  historic  fact.  We  all  know  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations  owed  much  to  the  experience 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  proved  effectiveness  of  our 
own  inter- American  experience.    The  21  Ameri- 


4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  30,  1958,  p.  1090 ;  Oct. 
13,  1958,  p.  575;  and  June  22,  1959,  p.  931. 
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can  Republics  became  charter  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  that  body's  councils,  year 
after  year,  we  have  stood  together  in  defense  of 
the  free  world  and  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security. 

Our  inter-American  system  has  worked  well. 
At  various  times  in  its  history  it  has  faced  crises 
and  surmounted  them  with  renewed  vitality  and 
increased  capacity  for  constructive  achievement. 
The  balance  of  peace  with  freedom  and  progress 
that  has  characterized  our  system  has  constituted 
an  inspiring  demonstration  to  the  entire  world 
of  how  nations  large  and  small  may  live  and  work 
together  toward  the  common  goals  of  humanity. 

Renewing  Principles  of  Inter-American  System 

Our  present  meeting  here  in  Santiago  comes 
at  a  time  when  our  inter- American  system  again 
faces  a  critical  moment  in  history.  We  are  called 
upon,  as  we  have  been  called  upon  in  the  past,  to 
renew  and  revitalize  in  the  light  of  present  condi- 
tions and  forces  the  principles  that  have  made  our 
great  achievements  possible. 

Four  of  these  principles  which  are  expressed 
in  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  are  particularly  pertinent  to  the  situation 
facing  the  Organization  today.    There  is  first  the 
principle  of  nonintervention,  which  has  served 
as  a  foundation  stone  for  the  relations  between 
our  countries.     Second  is  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive security.     Together  these  two  principles  form 
the  basis  for  peace  and  independence  on  this  con- 
tinent.    Third  is  the  principle  of  the  effective 
exercise  of  representative  democracy  and  respect 
for  human  rights.    Fourth  is  cooperation  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.     This  is  of  particular 
pertinence  to  our  time.     Together  these  latter  two 
underlie  the  achievement  of  freedom  and  progress. 
Our  problem  today  is  to  restore  the  traditional 
balance  between  peace,  on  the  one  hand,  and  free- 
dom and  progress,  on  the  other,  by  giving  a  prop- 
er emphasis  to  each  of  these  four  outstanding 
principles.     We  have  recognized  these  four  prin- 
ciples as  valid  in  themselves  and  have  learned  that 
our  separate  no  less  than  our  mutual  well-being 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  them.     When  any 
of  these  principles  is  threatened,  the  individual 
independence    and    the   collective   peace   of  the 
American  peoples  is  threatened  as  is  their  capac- 
ity to  progress  toward  better  human  life.    Against 
such  threats  the  American  nations  must  at  all 
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times  marshal  their  collective  effort  to  insure  their 
continued  progress. 

We  are  gathered  together  here  to  examine  and 
analyze  in  a  spirit  of  objectivity  and  with  a  com- 
mon purpose.  We  will  not  let  ourselves  be  deluded 
into  mistaking  a  temporary  disorder  for  a  cancer 
in  the  heart  of  peace  or  for  a  permanent  paralysis 
of  the  sinews  of  freedom.  Neither  will  we  permit 
ourselves  to  be  deceived  into  dismissing  negli- 
gently symptoms  of  a  disorder  that  might  ad- 
versely affect  us  all.  The  American  Hemisphere  is 
a  community  of  freedom  under  law,  and  so  it 
must  remain  for  our  own  generation  and  for  our 
children's  children. 

This  year,  in  my  country,  we  are  celebrating 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  faith  in  freedom  and  devotion  to 
peace  have  caused  other  American  countries  to 
commemorate  his  anniversary.  At  the  outset  of 
our  proceedings  at  this  meeting  we  may  well  recall 
his  exhortation : 

Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has 
planted  in  our  bosoms.  Our  defense  is  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  a  heritage  for 
all  men,  in  all  lands,  everywhere. 

STATEMENT  OF  AUGUST  13 

Press  release  589  dated  August  13 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  other  American 
Republics  the  situation  of  international  tension 
that  exists  in  the  Caribbean  area.  This  situation 
has  for  several  months  been  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  the  United  States. 

We  are  concerned  about  this  situation,  first  of 
all,  because  the  United  States  borders  upon  the 
Caribbean — we  therefore  cannot  escape  involve- 
ment in  many  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  inter- 
national tensions  in  that  area. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  these  tensions  as 
a  member  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Any  breach  in  the  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  the  American  states  has  repercussions 
throughout  the  inter- American  community.  Any 
weakening  in  efficiency  of  the  inter- American  pro- 
cedures and  principles  is  a  threat  to  the  important 
structure  of  the  relationship  developed  within  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Finally,  the  United  States  is  concerned  over  the 
Caribbean  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
position  of  the  Americas  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 
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The  inter- American  system  and  the  Organization 
of  American  States  constitute  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  freedom  in  a  world  that  continues  to  be  threat- 
ened by  the  aggressive  and  imperialistic  designs  of 
international  communism.  The  maintenance  of 
a  strong  inter- American  system  is  therefore  an 
integral  part  of  the  supreme  effort  in  which  all  of 
us  participate  to  preserve  our  liberties  and  the 
finer  aspects  of  civilization  itself. 

Our  agenda  contains  two  items,  the  first  dealing 
with  the  Caribbean  situation  as  a  whole,  the  sec- 
ond with  the  more  general  problem  of  human 
rights  and  democracy.  Let  me  first  take  up  item 
No.  1. 

The  Caribbean  Situation 

Today  throughout  the  Caribbean  area  we  find 
the  ferment  of  popular  demand  for  improvement 
and  change.  In  common  with  the  peoples  of  most 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  peoples  of  the  Carib- 
bean area  are  seeking  to  increase  their  material 
welfare,  to  raise  their  cultural  standards,  and  to 
win  for  themselves  a  greater  degree  of  individual 
liberty.  This  movement  for  change  has  focused 
upon  two  great  objectives:  the  development  of 
the  economies  of  the  countries  of  the  region,  with 
a  view  to  raising  the  levels  of  living  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  more  effective  exercise  of 
representative  democracy  based  upon  respect  for 
the  rights  of  man. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  share  these  objectives 
and  wish  to  lend  all  friendly  and  proper  support 
to  their  achievement  by  the  peoples  of  all  the 
American  Republics. 

This  movement  for  change,  which  has  made 
such  significant  progress  in  some  respects,  has  also 
created  difficult  problems  for  the  governments  of 
this  region.  During  the  past  few  months  at  least 
three  countries  have  been  attacked  by  armed  ex- 
peditions coming  from  outside  their  borders. 
Other  governments  have  indicated  their  concern 
over  threats  of  attack  from  abroad.  During  this 
period  several  governments  have  been  menaced  by 
viciously  hostile  propaganda  attacks  originating 
in  other  countries.  Thus,  both  internal  and  inter- 
national tensions  have  grown  throughout  the 
Caribbean  region.  Our  concern  at  this  meeting 
is  not  with  these  individual  cases  but  with  the 
effect  of  the  present  situation  in  the  Caribbean 
upon   the   cooperative  efforts  of   the   American 


states  to  preserve  their  peace  and  to  promote  the 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  welfare  of  their 
peoples. 

Principle  of  Nonintervention 

The  most  important  foundation  stone  of  the 
relationship  which  has  been  developed  in  this 
hemisphere  is  the  principle  of  nonintervention  by 
any  American  state  in  the  affairs  of  any  other 
American  state.  The  United  States  has  accepted 
this  principle  and  with  the  years  has  become  in- 
creasingly convinced  of  its  importance  to  the 
entire  inter- American  relationship.  The  noninter- 
vention principle  is  essential  to  confidence  among 
the  21  member  governments  of  this  Organization, 
and  that  confidence  is,  in  turn,  essential  to  creative 
effort  and  progress  in  the  collective  achievement 
of  the  great  purposes  set  forth  in  the  charter  of 
our  Organization. 

However,  in  the  Caribbean  the  principle  of 
nonintervention  has  been  subjected  to  serious 
strain.  Information  gathered  by  the  committees 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  OAS  acting  under 
the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  established  that  sev- 
eral of  the  revolutionary  efforts  directed  at  gov- 
ernments in  the  Caribbean  area  have  set  out  from 
other  countries,  despite  the  provisions  of  the 
Habana  Convention  of  1928.  Moreover  it  appears 
that  at  least  some  of  these  expeditions  were 
organized  in  other  countries  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  officials  whose  governments  were 
pledged  to  prevent  such  action.  Expeditions  have 
obtained  arms  from  official  sources  in  other  coun- 
tries despite  public  declarations  of  policy  to  the 
contrary. 

Some  of  these  movements  have  been  justified 
before  the  public  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  more 
democratic  regimes  in  certain  countries  and  that 
thereby  they  helped  to  fulfill  a  principle  of  the 
charter  of  the  OAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  speculate 
on  what  the  motives  may  have  been  behind  these 
interventionist  activities.  Yet,  whether  or  not 
they  were  commendable,  we  cannot  conduct  our 
inter-American  relations  on  the  theory  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means  and  that  the  charter  and 
other  treaties  may  be  flouted  at  will. 

As  you  well  know,  the  United  States  yields  to 
no  country  in  its  dedication  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples. Our  own  history  is  a  living  testimony  to 
our  faith  in  the  fulfillment  of  democracy.    For 
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that  reason  the  United  States  has  noted  with 
greatest  satisfaction  the  growth  of  representative 
democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights  in  all 
the  American  Eepublics.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  form  of  political  progress  can  and  must  go 
forward  and  that  it  deserves  the  moral  support  of 
all  peoples  of  America. 

Distinction  Between  Moral  Support  and  Intervention 

We  are  equally  convinced,  however,  that  the 
basis  for  the  soundest  and  most  durable  growth 
of  democratic  institutions  within  a  country  stems 
from  the  people  themselves.  History  has  shown 
that  attempts  to  impose  democracy  upon  a  country 
by  force  from  without  may  easily  result  in  the 
mere  substitution  of  one  form  of  tyranny  for 
another.  We  therefore  believe  that  there  is  a  great 
distinction  to  be  observed  between  moral  support 
for  democratic  principles,  which  will  encourage 
the  peoples  of  all  countries  to  work  toward  demo- 
cratic goals,  and  attempts  by  other  countries  to 
promote  the  overthrow  of  governments  by  use  of 
force  in  the  hope  of  establishing  democracy. 

The  greatest  progress  in  the  development  of 
democracy  in  the  Americas  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  10  years,  a  period  during  which  conditions 
of  international  peace  and  security  have  also  been 
strengthened  through  the  efforts  of  the  OAS.  The 
principle  of  nonintervention  and  its  companion 
principle  of  collective  security  are  important  to 
democracy  because  they  assure  to  each  country  the 
opportunity  to  develop  its  political  life  free  from 
outside  interference.  That  opportunity  and  that 
freedom  are  the  first  necessary  condition  for  the 
growth  of  democracy.  That  is  a  main  reason  for 
our  firm  opposition  to  international  communism 
or  any  other  form  of  government  which  seeks  to 
impose  its  political  system  on  others. 

To  weaken  the  principle  of  nonintervention  and 
the  principle  of  collective  security  in  an  effort  to 
promote  democracy  is,  therefore,  a  self-defeating 
activity.  The  tensions  which  have  developed  in 
the  Caribbean  area  in  the  last  6  months  have,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  had  an  effect 
opposite  from  that  of  encouraging  democracy. 
They  have  forced  governments  to  adopt  stricter 
measures  of  control.  They  have  promoted  internal 
political  tensions  which  have  been  seized  upon  by 
the  enemies  of  democracy  to  weaken  governments 
which  are  sincerely  striving  to  practice  democratic 
principles.    They  have  forced  governments  to  di- 


vert resources  from  constructive  economic  and 
social  programs  to  military  ends  because  of  the 
threat  of  attack  from  abroad.  Finally,  by  fo- 
menting conditions  of  internal  conflict  and  inter- 
national distrust  and  ill  will,  these  tensions  have 
provided  just  the  opportunity  that  the  interna- 
tional Communists  are  always  seeking  to  project 
themselves  and  their  antidemocratic  policies  and 
practices  into  the  affairs  of  our  countries. 

This  threat  to  the  principle  of  nonintervention 
imperils  the  interests  of  all  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  It  is  one  of  the 
main  tasks  of  this  Meeting  of  Consultation  to 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  American  states 
in  the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  this  and  the 
other  principles  so  basic  to  their  peaceful 
relations. 

U.S.  Proposals  for  Relieving  Caribbean  Tensions 

In  the  light  of  this  consideration  I  should  like 
to  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  agenda 
item  No.  1  this  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  do 
three  things:  first,  that  it  issue  a  declaration  of 
faith  in  the  basic  principles  of  the  inter- Ameri- 
can system,  in  those  principles  which  bear  par- 
ticularly upon  the  difficult  situation  that  has  de- 
veloped in  the  Caribbean  and  which  we  are  all 
desirous  of  resolving  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Second,  we  should  consider  establishing  a  spe- 
cial temporary  committee  which  would  be  author- 
ized to  study  the  situation  in  the  Caribbean.  It 
would  report  to  the  11th  Inter-American  Con- 
ference. This  committee  could  be  empowered  to 
extend  its  cooperation  to  any  of  the  states  of  that 
region  in  the  solution  of  problems  that  disturb 
their  peaceful  relations  and  which  they  are  not 
able  to  resolve  through  direct  negotiation.  Such 
a  committee  might  well  look  into  the  subject  of 
hostile  propaganda  and  report  on  activities  in  the 
field  of  radio  and  press  tending  to  foment  civil 
strife  in  another  American  state. 

Finally,  looking  at  the  experience  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  during  the  past  3 
months,  I  believe  the  Meeting  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters must  recognize  that  our  generally  admirable 
and  effective  peace  system  could  be  improved  if 
a  permanent  organ  of  the  OAS,  such  as  the  Pan 
American  Peace  Committee,  were  authorized  to 
consider  problems  of  the  sort  that  have  plagued 
the  Caribbean  region  before  they  reach  a  point 
of  becoming  threats  to  the  peace. 
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Democracy  and  Respect  for  Human  Rights 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  item  on  our 
agenda:  the  effective  exercise  of  representative 
democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

Democracy  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  man 
are  ideals  deeply  cherished  by  the  peoples  of 
America  since  their  earliest  days.  Drawing  upon 
their  common  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man,  based 
upon  their  Christian  heritage  and  the  great  philo- 
sophical ideas  of  Western  civilization,  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas  were  inspired  by  democratic 
principles  in  their  wars  for  independence.  Al- 
though from  time  to  time  the  achievement  of 
these  ideals  has  encountered  obstacles  and  set- 
backs, the  American  peoples  have  never  wavered 
in  their  determination  to  press  forward  toward 
political  systems  based  on  liberty  and  human  dig- 
nity. The  full  realization  of  democratic  princi- 
ples and  the  guarantee  of  human  rights  remain 
an  ideal  toward  which  all  of  our  countries  strive. 
There  are  many  factors  which  determine  the  rate 
at  which  a  given  people  can  progress  in  this  re- 
spect. However,  the  peoples  of  America,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  repudiate  all  forms  of  dic- 
tatorship, whether  of  the  right  or  the  left. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  the  lack  of 
democratic  fulfillment  has  been  an  important  fac- 
tor contributing  to  recent  unrest  and  tensions  in 
the  Caribbean  and,  at  other  times,  elsewhere  in 
the  Americas. 

A  Positive  Approach 

I  suggest  that  the  approach  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  this  problem  should  be 
essentially  of  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative 
character. 

For  example,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  its 
profound  belief  in  the  importance  of  democratic 
principles  and  in  the  necessity  of  cooperation  for 
their  achievement.  This  cooperation  can  take 
many  forms.  It  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
peaceful  international  order  in  which  democratic 
institutions  can  flourish. 

The  important  role  of  economic  and  social 
progress  to  political  stability  is  self-evident. 
There  is  no  need  to  recount  at  this  time  all  the 
positive  steps  which  the  American  states  have 
taken  in  the  economic  field  during  the  past  year 
and  the  not  inconsiderable  contribution  which  the 
United  States  has  made  to  this  effort.    The  ap- 


proval of  the  charter  of  the  Inter- Americarl 
Bank5  and  the  progress  made  in  the  formulatiori 
and  execution  of  Operation  Pan  America  an  J 
among  the  outstanding  achievements  in  working! 
toward  the  kind  of  economic  and  social  environ 
ment  in  which  democracy  can  grow. 

Like  other  important  phases  in  the  developmen 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  this  nev  I 
field  of  political  cooperation  must  be  entered  witl 
care  in  order  to  avoid  reactions  that  might  per 
manently   endanger  the  capacity   of  the  inter 
American  community  to  pursue  this  great  pur 
pose.    A  possible  first  practical  step  might  be  th< 
establishment  within  the  structure  of  the  OAS  o: 
a  commission  or  other  organ  endowed  with  th< 
authority  to  gather  the  views  of  the  Americai  | 
Governments  and  people,  to  clarify  the  nature  o:  < 
representative  democracy,  and  to  chart  a  cours< 
which  the  OAS  could  follow  in  evoking  the  maxi 
mum  cooperation  of  the  governments  for  the  effec 
tive  achievement  of  democratic  principles. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  considei  ■ 
sympathetically  proposals  of  the  other  membei 
states  of  the  Organization  which  offer  a  genuine  I 
opportunity  to  assist  progress  toward  the  achieve  I 
ment  of  effective  democracy  and  respect  for  humar 
rights.   We  realize,  of  course,  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  further  study  by  the  com 
petent  organs  of  the  Organization  of  matters 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  and  definitely  re 
solved  at  this  emergency  meeting. 

The  great  opportunity  facing  this  Meeting  oJ 
Foreign  Ministers  is  to  reaffirm  with  full  vigoi 
the  validity  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  is  built  and  to  demon- 
strate to  the  peoples  of  America  and  to  the  entire 
world  that  under  these  principles  our  countrie 
will  go  forward  to  new  achievements  in  bettering 
the  standards  of  human  life  and  in  gaining  a 
greater  measure  of  human  liberty. 

Global  Relevance  of  Example  Set  by  Americas 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding  I  should  like 
to  add  a  few  words  that  occur  to  me  as  I  think 
of  the  relationship  between  what  we  are  doing 
here  and  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  inspiration  which 
our  hemisphere  can  add  to  the  free  world  is  enor- 
mous if  we  continue  to  fulfill  our  destiny  within 


6  For  background,  see  ibid.,  May  4,  1959,  p.  646;  June  8, 
1959,  p.  849 ;  and  June  22, 1959,  p.  928. 
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the  noble  framework  of  tolerant,  cooperative  in- 
ternationalism which  the  OAS  represents.  I 
have  returned  from  Geneva  with  renewed  faith 
that  the  example  set  by  the  Americas  can  have  a 
great  effect  in  ameliorating  and  influencing  Com- 
munist and  Soviet  courses  of  action  in  the  long 
run,  though  we  may  often  be  tempted  to  lose 
heart  in  the  short  run. 

This  is  not  the  moment  to  discuss  Geneva  or 
recent  developments  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations, 
though  I  should  be  most  happy  to  discuss  these 
matters  with  you  informally  should  you  wish  me 
to  do  so.  I  might,  however,  make  two  comments 
on  recent  developments  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  will  place  my  proposals  in  a 
global,  as  well  as  a  hemispheric,  perspective. 
Both  these  comments  bear,  I  believe,  on  the  pur- 
poses of  this  conference. 

First,  we  found  at  Geneva  no  real  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to  negotiate,  as  we 
understand  that  word  in  this  hemisphere.6  We 
did  find,  on  the  other  hand,  a  most  resolute  Soviet 
purpose  to  deny  to  East  Germany  and  to  West 
Berlin  the  right  to  evolve  toward  ways  of  life 
of  their  own  choosing.  We  found,  in  short,  the 
most  flagrant  disregard  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention, notwithstanding  the  risks  involved. 
It  is  perhaps  understandable,  therefore,  that  I 
have  returned  with  a  renewed  devotion  to  that 
principle  and  its  importance  to  our  hemisphere 
and  elsewhere  in  this  troubled  world.  We  must 
by  example  persist  in  efforts  to  bring  the  Soviet 
Union  to  recognize  the  democratic  values  which 
we  have  developed  and  seek  to  preserve  in  this 
hemisphere.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  of  how  the 
techniques  of  indirect  aggression  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Communists  as  a  means  of  interven- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the  world  has  convinced 
me  how  very  important  it  is  that  we  do  not  allow 
that  virus  to  become  established  and  to  spread  in 
this  peace-loving  continent.  And  in  this  connec- 
tion I  wish  to  assure  you  that  our  policy  toward 
Communist  China,  which  is  well  known  to  you 
all,  remains  unchanged. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  our 
example  here  has  great  relevance  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  his  assessment  of  our  inter- American 
system.   Geneva  and  other  recent  contacts  with  the 

'For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Herter  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting,  see  iMd., 
Aug.  24,  1959,  p.  265. 


Soviet  hierarchy  have  reenforced  our  belief  that 
it  is  essential  to  do  everything  possible  to  remove 
misconceptions  of  our  way  of  life  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  leaders.  This  is  one  aspect  of  our 
quest  for  peace  and  a  more  viable  world  order, 
and  this,  rather  than  any  change  of  policy  or  in- 
tention to  negotiate  bilaterally,  explains  our  invi- 
tation to  Premier  Khrushchev  to  visit  the  United 
States.7  We  intend  to  let  him  see  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible all  segments  of  our  society  and  our  institu- 
tions. We  hope  that  this  experience  may  remove 
some  of  the  misconceptions  which  Communist 
dogma  and  distorted  dialectic  have  implanted  in 
his  mind.  Similarly,  we  hope  that  President 
Eisenhower  will  on  his  return  visit  be  able  to  pro- 
ject a  better  proportioned  image  of  the  United 
States  than  the  Soviet  people  have  obtained  after 
decades  of  Bolshevik  propaganda.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  recent  visit  has  given  us  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  possible.8  We  should  not  place 
too  much  hope  on  this  exchange  of  visits,  but  we 
can  engage  in  the  modest  expectation  that  they 
will  have  influence  in  transplanting  to  an  alien 
way  of  life  some  of  those  democratic  values  for 
which  the  Americas  stand.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  what  we  are  doing  here  today, 
as  well  as  the  great  cooperative  American  tasks 
that  we  will  accomplish  in  the  future,  has  a  global 
as  well  as  a  hemispheric  relevance  and  is  funda- 
mental to  democracy. 


DEPARTURE  STATEMENT,  WASHINGTON, 
AUGUST  10 

Press  release  584  dated  August  10 

I  look  forward  with  keen  interest  to  the  meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Santiago  and  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  my  colleagues  from  the  other  American  Ee- 
publics.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States  has  been  a  dramatic  example 
of  fruitful  international  cooperation  designed  to 
achieve  security,  peace,  and  progress.  This  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  is  a  good  demonstration  of 
the  Organization's  vitality  in  confronting  prob- 
lems that  arise  in  the  community's  relations.  The 
principles    and    responsibilities    that    the    inter- 


'  IMd.,  Aug.  24,  1959,  p.  263. 
For  background,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  17,  1959,  p.  227. 
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American  community  has  developed  over  the  last 
50  years  represent  the  fruits  of  long  experience. 

Over  the  past  several  months  we  have  been 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  political  tensions 
which  have  been  developing  in  the  Caribbean 
area.  By  a  candid  examination  of  these  tensions 
and  the  adoption  of  mutually  agreed  measures 
for  dealing  with  them  on  the  basis  of  these  prin- 
ciples and  responsibilities  the  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  will  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  our 
peoples. 

I  am  certain  that  the  wisdom  of  this  accumu- 
lated experience  and  the  determination  which 
characterize  our  inter- American  system  will  stand 
us  in  good  stead  in  meeting  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  afforded  by  this  meeting. 


Secretary  of  the  Delegation 

Henry  E.  Allen,  Office  of  International  Conferences,  De- 
partment of  State 

Technical  Staff  Officer 

Alan   G.   James,   Executive   Secretariat,   Department  of 
State 

This  meeting  was  convoked  by  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  under  articles  39 
and  40  of  the  OAS  Charter.  It  will  consider  two 
items :  (a)  the  situation  of  international  tension  in 
the  Caribbean  area  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
and  standards  that  govern  the  inter-American 
system,  particularly  the  principles  of  noninterven- 
tion and  nonaggression ;  and  (b)  effective  exercise 
of  representative  democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rights. 


U.S.  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
3  (press  release  565)  the  following  delegation, 
which  accompanied  the  Secretary  of  State  when 
he  attended  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
States,  which  convened  at  Santiago,  Chile,  August 
12,1959: 

Principal  Adviser 

R.  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter- American  Affairs 

Advisers 

Andrew  H.  Berding,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs 

John  C.  Dreier,  Ambassador,  Representative  on  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 

Walter  A.  Howe,  Ambassador  to  Chile 

Earl  H.  Luboeansky,  Office  of  Inter-American  Regional 
Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

G.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Counselor,  Department  of  State 

Hewson  A.  Ryan,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  United  States  In- 
formation Service,  Santiago 

William  W.  Scranton,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State 

C.  Allan  Stewart,  Director,  Office  of  Central  American 
and  Panamanian  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Harry  F.  Stimpson,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State 

Marjorie  ML  Whiteman,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  State 


Mr.  Augsbury  To  Be  Member 
of  Seaway  Advisory  Board 

The  Senate  on  August  6  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Frank  A.  Augsbury,  Jr.,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation. 

Berlin's  Otto  Suhr  Institute 
To  Get  New  Home  as  U.S.  Gift 

The  U.S.  Mission  at  Berlin  announced  or 
August  15  (see  Department  of  State  press  release 
592  dated  August  14)  that  the  United  States  is 
making  available  the  deutsche  mark  equivalent  d 
$700,000  for  the  building  of  a  new  home  for  Ber- 
lin's Otto  Suhr  Institute. 

The  school,  founded  in  1920  as  the  Deutsche 
Hochschule  Fuer  Politik,  was  incorporated  int< 
the  Free  University  of  Berlin  early  in  1959,  whei 
it  was  renamed  the  Otto  Suhr  Institute  in  honoi 
of  Berlin's  former  Governing  Mayor. 

The  new  building  to  house  the  Institute  will  b« 
located  near  the  Free  University  in  Dahlem 
Work  on  the  project  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  th« 
spring  of  1960,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Institute 
will  move  into  its  new  quarters  in  1961. 
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The  Power  To  Choose 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 


Any  spokesman  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
before  representatives  of  learning  from  the  other 
continents  knows,  of  course,  that  the  Xew  World 
cannot  hope  to  match  in  antiquity  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  Old.  We  fall  far  short  of  the  an- 
cient tradition  of  scholarship  and  learning  -which 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  long  history  of  Asia. 
We  cannot  trace  on  our  own  territory — though 
we  share  in  the  heritage — the  network  of  centers 
of  scholarly  effort  which  during  the  Dark  Ages 
of  Europe  kept  alive  the  spark  of  classical 
culture. 

But,  if  we  started  late,  we  started  as  promptly 
as  we  could.  Within  the  first  generation  after 
their  arrival  the  Spanish  settlers  in  Central  and 
South  America  established  a  widespread  system 
of  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In 
the  same  way  a  century  later  the  first  English- 
speaking  settlers  of  the  13  Xorth  American  Col- 
onies started  schools  at  once  and  within  a  gen- 
eration of  their  first  landing  had  reached  the 
point  of  establishing  a  college. 

So  we  of  the  Americas,  because  of  the  relative 
newness  of  our  own  development,  are  particularly 
aware  of  the  priority  that  education  must  have 
in  the  progress  of  any  land  which  seeks  the  full 
development  of  its  possibilities. 

And  despite  the  newness,  in  relative  terms,  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  Americas,  it 
is  also  noteworthy  that  today  these  institutions 
represent  a  tremendous  investment,  a  great  mo- 
bilization, of  talent  and  training,  of  libraries  and 
equipment,  of  endowment  and  buildings,  and  of 
the  loyalty,  devotion,  and  pride  of  their  graduates. 

'Remarks  made  before  the  World  Confederation  of 
Organizations  of  the  Teaching  Profession  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  Aug.  6  (press  release  577). 


One  need  only  to  go  to  an  American  football 
game  to  realize  the  intense  and  vocal  loyalty  of 
our  graduates.  But  whether  you  regard  this  phe- 
nomenon as  a  manifestation  of  high  culture  or 
as  a  demonstration  of  primitive  tribal  instincts,  I 
leave  to  you  to  decide. 

In  any  case  the  magnitude  of  the  investment 
and  effort  education  demands,  along  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  contribution  education  can  make,  is 
another  basic  fact  of  life  for  any  nation  which 
hopes  to  win  its  place,  which  hopes  to  make  a 
contribution  in  the  world. 

So  education  must  play  not  only  a  very  early 
role  but  a  very  major  role  in  the  life  of  any  na- 
tion which  seeks  to  move  ahead.  And  we  know 
that,  if  we  hope  for  peace,  those  nations  which 
hunger  to  move  ahead  must  be  enabled  to  do  so. 
Therefore  whatever  we  contribute  to  education 
we  also  invest  in  peace. 

Teaching's  Contribution  to  Modern  Society 

But  I  find  myself  speaking  to  you  in  broad 
and  general  terms  of  the  issues  of  peace  and  the 
destinies  of  continents.  That  is  an  occupational 
disease  of  diplomats,  who,  by  time-honored  tradi- 
tion, never  deal  in  specifics.    But  let  me  try. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  contributions  teach- 
ing can  make  to  modern  society  are  at  once  more 
difficult  to  make,  and  more  necessary,  than  they 
were  in  earlier  times. 

One  marked  characteristic  of  the  modern  world 
is  mechanization.  Mechanization  affects  all  so- 
cieties, from  the  one  which  is  just  beginning  to 
move  out  of  traditional  forms  of  agriculture  to 
the  highly  industrialized  community  which  is  un- 
dergoing automation.  In  each  case  there  is  in- 
creased use  of  mechanical  and  scientific  principles 
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for  production  and  thus  a  need  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  for  sharper  training.  Therefore  good 
teaching  is  increasingly  demanded  if  the  work 
force  is  to  keep  up  with  its  own  technology. 

But  the  very  fact  of  rapid  material  develop- 
ment has  in  turn  created  great  tensions  and  strains 
in  intellectual  and  spiritual  ways.  Populations 
have  moved  from  farms  to  industrial  cities  under 
strange  new  conditions  of  life.  The  machines  de- 
signed to  serve  man  have  come  in  a  measure  to 
rule  him,  through  production  schedules,  assembly 
lines,  computers,  and  timetables.  These  influences 
tend  gradually  to  erode  the  individuality  of  man, 
his  independence,  and,  in  the  end,  his  dignity. 
Furthermore,  as  you  know,  there  have  come  to 
be  in  the  world  ideological  forces  which  have 
sought  to  impose  upon  whole  populations  these 
degrading,  dehumanizing  trends  of  a  machine  age. 

The  school  is  not  alone  responsible,  but  it  has 
great  responsibility,  for  helping  men  keep  their 
bearings  in  a  world  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
ferment.  At  the  same  time  that  it  seeks  to  help 
men  keep  pace  with  the  changing  material  de- 
mands of  an  evolving  technology,  it  must  insure 
that  they  never  lose  sight  of  the  timeless  principles 
of  human  dignity,  rights,  and  self-respect. 

The  increasing  mechanization  of  our  lives  not 
only  presents  us  with  material  and  spiritual  prob- 
lems; it  has  also  cramped  our  social  relations.  It 
is  a  truism  that  the  world  has  grown  smaller. 
Look  around  you.  A  century  ago  a  meeting  like 
this  would  have  been  difficult  to  hold,  nor  would 
it  have  seemed  so  important  to  hold  it.  But  in 
these  more  crowded — and  explosive — times  it  is 
necessary  for  people  to  get  along  better  than  they 
used  to. 

A  professor  visiting  the  United  States  from 
abroad  was  once  asked  what  he  would  do  to  insure 
peace.  "Shoot  all  historians,"  was  his  answer. 
The  implied  compliment,  if  backhanded,  was 
meaningful.  The  teaching  profession  does  indeed 
have  vast  influence  over  the  attitudes  of  one  group 
toward  another.  The  schools  are  in  the  forefront 
of  the  influences  which  affect  the  likes  and  dis- 
likes, the  loyalties  and  hostilities  of  us  all.  It 
can  either  pass  on  the  heritage  of  the  past,  or  it 
can  preserve  its  prejudices.  With  this  in  mind 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  theme  of  your  confer- 
ence. An  increase  of  "mutual  appreciation  of 
Eastern  and  Western  cultural  values"  is  exactly 
what  we  need  to  improve  the  understanding  be- 


tween Eastern  and  Western  peoples.  I  wish 
your  task  were  as  easy  as  it  is  important,  but  youi 
have  made  a  long  step  forward  when  you  identify 
the  problem. 

But  of  course  not  only  does  your  theme  contrib- 
ute to  understanding;  the  very  existence  of  your 
organization  does  also.  If  teachers  are  to  con-| 
tribute  the  most  to  general  understanding,  they| 
must  first  develop  greater  understanding  within 
their  own  ranks.  And  this  the  World  Confed- 
eration is  doing  in  admirable  degree. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  efforts  of  teachers  as  mak- 
ing a  great  and  necessary  contribution  to  pros- 
perity, freedom,  and  peace.  But,  as  I  am  sur& 
you  recognize,  teachers  alone,  whatever  their  abil- 
ity and  dedication,  cannot  force  people  into  these 
or  any  other  conditions.  As  the  saying  goes. 
"You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't  make 
him  drink."  What  the  teaching  profession  cani 
do,  does  do,  is  to  give  people  increasingly  the 
power  to  choose — whether  they  will  be  prosperous 
or  hungry,  free  or  enslaved,  peaceful  or  in  war. 
Men  who  live  in  ignorance,  superstition,  hatred, 
and  fear  have  little  choice  in  any  of  these  matters. 
You  can  help  them  to  gain  the  power  of  choice. 
After  that  it  is  up  to  them. 

Limitations  of  American  Foreign  Policy 

In  this  respect  teachers  have  a  great  deal  in 
common  with  diplomats,  and  educational  policy 
with  foreign  policy.  American  foreign  policy 
cannot  force  the  American  people  to  be  peaceful, 
prosperous,  and  free.  But  it  can  help  safeguard 
their  opportunity  to  be  so  if  they  choose.  And 
then,  if  they  have  been  well  taught  by  theii 
teachers,  we  trust  they  will  choose  well.  So  fai 
they  have  done  so. 

Oftentimes  there  has  been  misunderstanding 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  purposes  oil 
American  foreign  policy.    I  think  this  misunder- 
standing most  often  stems  from  a  failure  to  sense 
the  limits  of  our  policy,  the  things  we  cannot  do. 

There  have  been  those  at  home,  for  example, 
who  have  argued  that  America  should  withdraw 
within  its  shores  and  play  no  active  role  in  the 
affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  those 
overseas  who  suggest  this  also.  "Yankee  gC: 
home!"  is,  I  believe,  the  phrase  they  use.  But  it 
is  a  fact  we  have  learned  by  costly  experience1 
that  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  insure  that 
the  American  people  will  have  the  chance  to  live; 
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in  freedom  and  peace  is  to  help  to  insure  that 
others  will  have  that  chance  also. 

By  contrast  there  are  others  who  complain  that 
we  do  not  meddle  enough  in  the  affairs  of  others, 
that  we  should  force  this  or  that  nation  or  ruler 
to  do  our  wishes.    But  events  of  recent  years  both 
in  Hungary  and  Tibet  show  the  unhappy  result 
when  one  nation  insists  upon  controlling  the  con- 
duct of  another  nation.    A  role  of  leadership  we 
did  not  seek  has  fallen  upon  my  Nation,  and,  as 
a  result,  from  time  to  time  we  do  undertake  the 
delicate   and   difficult  task  of  coordinating  the 
actions  of  many  nations  toward  common  objec- 
tives.   We  do  at  times  seek  to  persuade.    We  ob- 
viously cannot  command,  nor  do  we  wish  to  do  so. 
Sometimes   there   are   complaints   from  other 
lands  that  the  economic  assistance  we  seek  to 
render  other  nations  is  an  effort  to  "buy  friends." 
At  other  times  there  are  complaints  from  our 
own  country  that  our  economic  assistance  is  fail- 
ing to  buy  friends. 
The  life  of  a  statesman  is  never  easy. 
But  I  can  remember  more  than  once  hearing 
the  late  John  Foster  Dulles  remark  that  we  do 
not  need  to  worry  whether  a  certain  nation  likes 
us  or  not,  providing  they  remain  free.     Popu- 
larity is  not  the  final  test  of  sound  policy. 

Sometimes  we  also  hear  it  charged  abroad  that 
the  United  States  practices  "dollar  diplomacy," 
that  we  are  seeking  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy 
for  the  profit  of  our  businessmen.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  hear  it  charged  at  home  that  we 
are  too  much  concerned  with  other  nations  and 
show  too  little  interest  in  the  American  business- 
man. 

If  the  complaints  are  about  equal  on  each  side, 
that  often  indicates  that  we  have  a  fairly  good 
policy. 

It  is  a  simple  and  inescapable  fact  of  our  life 
in  the  world  today  that  American  prosperity  de- 
pends heavily  and  increasingly  upon  the  prosper- 
ity of  others.  A  rapid  pace  of  economic  develop- 
ment abroad  means  widening  markets  for  our  in- 
dustries at  home.  A  high  level  of  economic 
activity  anywhere  means  greater  prosperity  every- 
where. 

Thus,  if  we  design  our  foreign  policy  primarily 
for  a  selfish  profit,  it  will  fail,  financially  and 
otherwise.  But  if  we  design  it  with  a  broad  con- 
cern for  the  common  good,  we  will  find  that  it 
brings  us  both  profit  and  peace. 


These  are  some  of  the  things  a  nation  cannot 
do  in  its  foreign  policy.    Within  the  framework 
of  these  limitations  there  are  other  things  it  must 
do.    It  must  possess  the  power  and  the  determina- 
tion to  resist  aggression  and  to  prevent  domestic 
disorder.     It  must   promote  for  itself  and   its 
neighbors  the  economic  development  essential  for 
stability  and  continued  freedom.     It  must  act  to 
keep  open  the  channels  of  international  commerce 
so  that  any  nation  which  seeks  it  can  enjoy  the 
trade  it  needs  to  live  and  move  ahead.     It  must  en- 
courage and  support  cooperation  and  consultation 
among  groups  of  nations   for   the   more  rapid 
achievement  of  common  goals.    It  must  render  full 
support  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  war  and  increase  the  chance  for 
peace  for  the  world  community  as  a  whole.    It 
must  seek  unceasingly  to  reduce  the  danger  and 
burden  to  all  the  world's  peoples  which  result 
from  a  headlong  armaments  race.   It  must  do  all  it 
can  to  close  whatever  gap  of  misunderstanding, 
suspicion,  and  fear  exists  between  any  nations,  any 
peoples,  any  regions  of  the  world.    And  it  must 
support  and  perfect  an  apparatus  of  day-to-day 
diplomacy  which  will  make  these  other  efforts 
effective  and  thus  insure  to  its  people  maximum 
opportunity  to  choose  a  life  of  freedom,  prosperity, 
and  peace. 

Only  Road  to  Freedom  and  Peace 

So  it  is  clear  that  no  nation  today  can  ignore  the 
existence  and  concerns  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  But  neither  can  it  dominate  or  dictate  to 
them.  It  cannot  buy  friendship  with  money.  No 
more  can  it  sacrifice  long-term  stability  for  short- 
term  profit. 

What  each  nation  can  and  must  do,  within  these 
limits,  is  to  seek  by  every  resource  of  diplomacy 
and  statesmanship  to  insure  that  its  people  will 
enjoy  maximum  freedom  to  choose  how  they  will 
live.  Then  in  very  important  measure  it  is  up  to 
the  teachers  to  insure  that  the  people  have  the 
capacity  to  choose  wisely. 

This  is  the  road,  perhaps  the  only  road,  to 
prosperity,  freedom,  and  peace.  The  World  Con- 
federation of  Organizations  of  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession has  given  important  support  and,  I  am 
sure,  will  continue  to  give  it  to  all  nations  which 
seek  to  travel  this  road. 
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Cultural  Diplomacy  and  the  Development  of  Mutual  Understanding 


by  Robert  E.  Thayer* 


In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  mindful  of 
the  stern  warning  of  our  forefathers  to  avoid  en- 
tangling alliances,  our  foreign  policy  was  to  try  to 
keep  to  ourselves  as  much  as  possible,  with  a  min- 
imum of  political  treaties.  Our  ambassadors  and 
ministers  maintained  such  foreign  contacts  as  we 
had.  They  were  engaged  in  "political  diplo- 
macy." 

Political  diplomacy  was  the  method  used  to  im- 
plement our  foreign  policy.  Later,  much  later, 
after  the  industrial  revolution  and  after  we  had 
begun  to  develop  our  country  economically  so  that 
the  impact  of  our  economic  position  began  to  be 
felt  in  the  world,  there  gradually  grew  up  "eco- 
nomic diplomacy."  Our  isolation  reduced  the  vol- 
ume of  political  diplomacy;  our  rapid  economic 
development  emphasized  and  developed  economic 
diplomacy ;  foreign  relations  became  involved  in 
trade  agreements,  customs  duties,  export  and  im- 
port activities,  and  the  like. 

During  the  first  hundred  years  of  our  Republic 
foreign  affairs  signified  only  one  thing:  political 
negotiation  amongst  heads  of  state  and  their  diplo- 
matic representatives.  When  economic  negotia- 
tions developed,  the  field  of  negotiation  was  some- 
what broadened,  but  economic  diplomacy  was  still 
a  field  of  relationships  between  governments. 
With  our  expanding  economy,  tourist  trade  de- 
veloped, but  the  number  of  people  who  could  go 
abroad  was  relatively  limited ;  travel  was  long  and 
it  wasn't  cheap — the  world  was  a  big  place  and 
foreign  countries  were  very  far  away. 

Then  came  World  War  I   and  World  War 


1  Address  made  before  a  group  of  secondary  school 
teachers  at  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine,  on 
Aug.  10  (press  release  583).  Mr.  Thayer  is  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coordination  of 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Relations. 
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II,  and  the  world  began  to  diminish  in  size  very 
rapidly  indeed.  As  a  child  my  favorite  voyage 
was  Boston  to  Rockland  by  the  Bangor  boat.  If 
we  were  lucky  enough  to  find  the  buoys  in  the 
fog,  it  would  take  about  12  hours,  almost  4  hours 
more  than  it  took  the  Vice  President  and  his  party 
to  go  to  Moscow  from  Washington  some  weeks 
ago.  Distances  have  disappeared ;  your  next-door 
neighbors  are  no  longer  from  the  State  of  Maine — 
they  are  from  every  country  and  every  race  of  the 
world. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  foreign 
relationships  are  no  longer  only  relationships  be- 
tween governments  or  heads  of  state.  Foreign 
relationships  are  the  relationships  between  peoples 
of  all  countries,  and  relationships  between  peo- 
ples are  governed  by  the  way  people  think  and 
live  and  eat  and  feel,  and  this  represents  the  cul- 
ture of  a  people.  And  so  today  we  have,  in  the 
forefront  of  the  implementation  of  our  foreign 
policy,  "cultural  diplomacy,"  to  my  mind  the  most 
important  means  of  bringing  complete  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  peoples,  which  in  turn  com- 
pels mutual  understanding  between  governments. 

Mutual  Understanding  Required 

What  is  cultural  diplomacy,  and  how  is  it  coor- 
dinated ?  "Culture"  is  a  word  considered  by  many 
people  as  carrying  weird  and  unpleasant  connota- 
tions—long hair,  Bohemian  living,  musty  books, 
and  ivory  towers — or  else  it  is  considered  as  being 
either  something  way  up  in  the  intellectual  strat- 
osphere or  a  false  facade  of  artificial  refinement 
I  am  using  the  word  in  its  most  simple  connota- 
tion. I  am  using  it  to  mean  every  possible  facet 
of  the  way  people  live  their  everyday  lives— the 
way  they  think  and  the  way  they  express  theii 
thoughts  by  words  or  dress  or  song  or  story,  thf 
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things  they  make,  the  tilings  they  do.  The  cul- 
ture of  a  people  is  the  life  of  a  people,  and  cul- 
tural diplomacy  is  the  act  of  successfully  commu- 
nicating to  others  a  complete  comprehension  of 
the  life  and  culture  of  a  people.  The  objective  of 
American  cultural  diplomacy  is  to  create  in  the 
peoples  of  the  world  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  life  and  culture  of  America. 

This  doesn't  sound  too  difficult,  but  there's  a 
catch  in  it.  You  can't  effectively  communicate 
the  culture  of  one  people  to  another  without  com- 
pletely understanding  those  with  whom  you  are 
communicating.  It  is  the  requirement  of  mutual 
understanding  which  is  the  basis  of  successful  cul- 
tural diplomacy,  and  it  is  this  requirement  which 
helps  make  cultural  diplomacy  so  vitally  impor- 
tant today. 

Why  is  mutual  understanding  so  important  to- 
day? During  the  month  of  April,  I  traveled 
through  some  of  the  countries  of  the  Near  East, 
and  it  was  in  one  of  these  countries  that  I  heard 
the  best  answer  to  this  question.  I  was  speaking 
in  one  of  the  countries  to  a  government  official 
charged  with  directing  cultural  relations,  and  he 
said,  "In  the  old  days,  if  settlements  between  gov- 
ernments couldn't  be  reached,  one  or  the  other 
could  always  resort  to  war.  Today  that  is  no 
longer  possible ;  the  concept  of  war  has  been  elim- 
inated as  self-destroying.  Mutual  understanding 
between  peoples  is  therefore  essential  as  the  only 
ultimate  method  of  settling  disputes." 

Communication  is  one  of  our  greatest  problems. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  time  that, 
despite  all  the  technical  advances  we've  made  in 
3ommunications,  nations  are  not  getting  through 
to  each  other  very  well.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  embassies  in  each  other's 
capitals,  but  this  constitutes  diplomatic  relations, 
not  communications.  When  we  and  the  Soviets 
?peak  of  peace,  we  have  entirely  different  concepts 
n  mind.  When  we  speak  of  peace  we  have  in 
nind  the  settlement  of  differences  among  sover- 
eign nations  through  mutual  respect  without  re- 
tort to  armed  conflict  and  with  the  maximum 
•eliance  upon  the  established  principles  of  inter- 
lational  law.  When  the  Soviets  speak  of  peace 
hey  have  in  mind  the  Red  peace,  the  absolute  vic- 
ory  of  world  communism.  The  same  situation 
lolds  true  for  the  word  "democracy."  Accord- 
ng  to  the  Soviet  vocabulary,  Hungary  is  a  shin- 
ng  example  of  a  democracy. 
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In  October  1956,  when  Hungarian  refugees 
came  streaming  across  the  Austrian  border,  Amer- 
ican consular  officers  were  working  around-the- 
clock  shifts  trying  to  process  the  flow  of  immi- 
grants into  the  United  States.  One  refugee  was 
asked,  like  all  the  others,  to  explain  why  he  had 
left  his  home  to  cross  the  border.  As  the  refugee 
hesitated  in  his  answer,  the  harried  consular  offi- 
cer suggested  that  he  might  have  escaped  because 
he  wanted  the  blessings  of  democracy.  The  refu- 
gee replied  immediately  that  the  blessings  of  Hun- 
garian "democracy"  were  just  what  he  was  run- 
ning away  from. 

Exchange-of-Persons  Program 

Thorough  and  effective  communication  of  the 
culture  of  a  people  can  most  successfully  be 
brought  about  by  example.  The  old  saying  that 
"seeing  is  believing"  is  now  as  true  as  it  ever  was. 
Bringing  people  from  foreign  countries  to  Amer- 
ica and  sending  Americans  overseas  to  see,  to 
study,  to  live  amongst  the  people  of  other  lands 
is  a  sure  way  to  become  familiar  with  their  lan- 
guage and  their  customs  and  bring  about  mutual 
understanding.  This  process  is  known  as  the  ex- 
change-of-persons  program  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  functions  of  my  office. 

Now  there  is  one  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize. 
Mutual  understanding  does  not  necessarily  mean 
mutual  comity;  to  understand  someone  doesn't 
mean  that  you  have  to  like  him.  Some  of  my 
ultraconservative  friends  who  like  to  pooh-pooh 
the  exchange-of -persons  program  quote  the  old 
saying  that  the  way  to  get  to  dislike  someone  is 
to  get  to  know  him  too  well,  and  they  ask  me, 
"What  makes  you  think  that  if  you  get  to  know 
someone  it's  going  to  make  you  like  him?"  That 
isn't  the  point.  Likes  and  dislikes,  as  we  all  know, 
depend  on  a  great  many  things — chemistry  as 
much  as  anything  else — but  understanding  of 
people  that  we  don't  like  makes  living  with  them, 
even  closely,  perfectly  feasible.  Whereas,  if  dis- 
like is  coupled  with  a  lack  of  understanding,  there 
lies  the  danger  of  the  clashes  and  incidents  which 
lead  to  war. 

Our  first  exchange-of -persons  program  was  car- 
ried out  with  the  other  American  Republics  just 
prior  to  World  War  II,  when  the  Nazi  ideology 
was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  knew  very  well  that  the  military  threat 
could  be  countered  in  time  by  our  superior  eco- 
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nomic  and  military  potential,  but  the  threat  of 
ideological  subversion  was  more  subtle  and  there- 
fore a  more  ambiguous  target  to  attack.  The 
sponsorship  of  student  and  professor  exchanges 
was  one  way  of  showing  our  sincerity  in  our  ex- 
pressions of  good  neighborliness.  We  have  often 
been  accused  of  neglecting  our  Latin  American 
neighbors,  but  the  good-neighbor  policy  has  al- 
ways remained  a  strong  factor  in  promoting  good 
hemispheric  relations. 

Thereafter,  f arsighted  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives in  the  American  Congress  introduced  legis- 
lation designed  to  break  through  the  interna- 
tional barriers  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  mis- 
trust. Cultural  exchanges  of  persons  became  a 
permanent  activity  of  the  Federal  Government, 
carried  out  under  the  Fulbright  and  Smith- 
Mundt  Acts  and  other  laws  in  the  same  field.  A 
growing  number  of  American  students,  professors, 
and  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  found 
themselves  in  schools  and  universities  in  foreign 
countries  in  every  region  of  the  world,  from  Ar- 
gentina to  Afghanistan.  At  the  same  time,  for- 
eign students,  teachers,  and  professors  were  being 
sent  to  American  schools  in  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  set  up  a  permanent 
framework  for  exchange-of-persons  programs,  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act  of  1948  also  established  a  per- 
manent overseas  information  program  which  now 
includes  the  translation  and  sale  of  American 
books  overseas  under  the  informational  media 
guarantee  program,  the  purchase  of  American 
textbooks  for  foreign  educational  institutions,  the 
teaching  of  English  to  about  200,000  foreign  stu- 
dents a  year  in  55  countries,  and  the  maintenance 
of  libraries,  binational  centers,  and  reading  rooms 
abroad. 

In  providing  its  permanent  legislative  authori- 
zation for  both  international  cultural  exchange 
and  information  programs,  the  Congress  declared 
that  its  objectives  were  "to  promote  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  United  States  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  increase  mutual  understanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  other  countries." 

It  has  been  11  years  since  Congress  stated  those 
objectives  in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  and  much  has 
been  accomplished  toward  those  ends  in  a  short 
period. 

In  the  Department  of  State  we  have  such  activ- 


ities as  the  international  educational  exchange 
program,  which  includes  the  exchange  of  approxi- 
mately 6,500  students,  professors,  teachers,  leaders 
and  specialists  between  the  United  States  anc 
more  than  90  other  countries  each  year.  Most  oi 
you,  I'm  sure,  know  people  who  have  receivec 
Fulbright  and  Smith-Mundt  grants  to  undertak< 
cultural  projects  abroad.  Some  of  the  elementarj 
and  high  schools  in  Maine  that  have  sent  teachers 
to  such  widely  separated  countries  as  Japan 
France,  and  Australia  include  the  Deering  Higl 
School  in  Portland,  the  Jordan  Grammar  Schoo 
in  Lewiston,  the  Nanson  High  School  in  Wes 
Buxton,  the  high  schools  in  Rockland  and  York 
and  many  others  represented  here  today. 

In  addition  to  an  exchange-of-persons  program 
the  international  educational  exchange  progran 
also  provides  financial  and  other  aids  to  American 
sponsored  schools  in  other  countries.  Many  for 
eign  students  who  might  otherwise  not  have  ai 
opportunity  to  visit  the  United  States  are  learn 
ing  about  the  American  way  of  life  through  thest 
schools,  many  of  which  are  staffed  by  Americai 
teachers. 

Under  my  jurisdiction  in  the  Bureau  of  Inter 
national  Cultural  Relations  I  also  have  the  Presi 
dent's  Special  International  Program  for  Cul 
tural  Presentations,  which  assists  groups  o: 
American  performing  artists  and  athletes  to  ap 
pear  in  other  countries.  Right  now  the  Nev 
York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  is  on  i 
2-month  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East  unde: 
this  program.  More  than  140  such  groups  hav< 
been  assisted  in  visiting  more  than  90  countrie 
by  the  Department  of  State  since  1954. 

East-West  Contacts 

One  very  busy  office  in  my  bureau  these  days  i; 
the  East- West  Contacts  Staff,  which  administer 
the  exchange  program  between  the  United  State; 
and  the  Soviet-bloc  nations.  This  program  ha; 
served  to  punch  a  few  holes  in  the  once  impene 
trable  Iron  Curtain,  and,  compared  to  the  situa 
tion  a  few  years  ago,  the  number  of  exchange: 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  all  fields  is  now  consider 
able.  We  would  like  to  see  the  flow  of  person: 
in  both  directions  increased,  and  we  are  doing  ou 
best  to  assure  the  renewal  of  the  current  exchang 
agreement  with  the  Soviets,2  which  expires  at  th< 
end  of  this  year. 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  17,  1958,  p.  243. 
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Let  me  describe  to  you  an  example  of  the  effect 
on  one  country  within  the  Soviet  bloc  of  the  visit 
of  three  American  athletes.     It  was  in  1956,  and 
I  was  at  the  time  U.S.  Minister  to  Rumania.    An 
international  track  meet  was  to  take  place,  and 
I  had   besieged   the  Department  of  State  with 
requests  for  U.S.  representation.    The  day  of  the 
track  meet  arrived,  and  so  did  Willie  Williams, 
a  colored  boy  who  had  broken  the  world's  record 
for  the  100-meter  dash,  young  Bob  Gutowski,  the 
great   U.S.   pole  vaulter,  and  Ernie  Shelton,  a 
high   jumper.     Into   a   stadium  full  of  100,000 
Rumanians  the  athletes  from  countries  all  over 
the  world  marched  behind  the  flag  of  their  coun- 
try.    There  were  teams  from  France,  Germany, 
and  Belgium,  and  as  they  came  in  in  alphabetical 
order  the  crowd  politely  applauded  their  entrance 
ami  their  march  around  the  stadium.    It  was  a 
colorful  spectacle;  the  Rumanians  have  a  wonder- 
ful sense  of  color  and  drama.    There  were  unusual 
lags  and  flowers  and  bunting  everywhere,  with 
bands,  and  the  crowd  was  gay.     Suddenly  the 
American  flag  appeared  through  the  archway  of 
the  stadium,  borne  by  Willie  Williams,  with  Ernie 
Shelton  behind  him— Gutowski's  pole-vault  event 
was  the  first  and  he  was  already  warming  up. 
Only  two  young  athletes  were  representing  Amer- 
ica, by  far  the  smallest  of  any  of  the  teams  which 
had  marched  in.    There  was  a  moment  of  dead 
silence  as  the  flag  and  the  two  boys  appeared, 
and  then  every  man  and  woman  in  the  stadium 
was  on  his  feet,  and  a  mighty  roar  of  greeting 
came   from  the  throats  of   100,000  Rumanians. 
They  waved  and  yelled  during  the  entire  progress 
of  these  boys  around  the  track.    It  was  the  first 
time  they  had  been  able  to  show  their  feelings 
toward    our   country   without   fear   of   reprisal. 
When  the  Soviet  team  came  in  a  few  minutes 
later  behind  the  Red  flag  of  communism  a  flutter 
of  polite  handclapping  was  all  that  they  received. 
The  presence  of  these  Americans  and  their  en- 
suing performance  and  contact  with  the  Ruman- 
ian people  thereafter  did  more  to  give  the  lie  to 
the  false  stories  in  the  Rumanian  radio  and  press 
about  America  than  hours  of  counterradio  and 
tons  of  literature  could  ever  have  done. 

Other  Programs 

Extensive  as  the  Department  of  State's  ex- 
change programs  are,  similar  programs  sponsored 
by  nongovernmental  organizations  such  as  uni- 
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versifies,  foundations,  hospitals,  service  clubs,  and 
professional  societies  are  far  larger  in  scope. 

We  saw  firsthand  evidence  of  this  right  in 
Washington  during  the  past  week,  when  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  played  host  to  this 
year's  meeting  of  the  World  Confederation  of 
Organizations  of  the  Teaching  Profession. 
Representing  72  countries,  more  than  400  dele- 
gates provided  a  stirring  example  of  the  fact  that 
the  ideals  and  problems  of  education  are  not  lim- 
ited by  national  boundaries. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  revealed  the  presence  of  more  than 
47,000  foreign  students  at  American  institutions 
of  higher  learning  during  the  past  academic  year. 
Less  than  5  percent  of  those  students  were  under 
United  States  Government  sponsorship.  The 
same  situation  exists  for  exchanges  of  professors, 
doctors,  scientists,  and  persons  in  a  host  of  other 
professions. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Department  other 
United  States  Government  agencies  sponsor  ex- 
change-of -persons  programs  designed  to  provide 
training  and  other  forms  of  assistance  to  nationals 
of  other  countries.  The  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  brought  8,000  foreign  citizens 
to  the  United  States  for  training  last  year  and 
sent  more  than  3,500  American  technicians  abroad 
to  teach  skills  to  the  peoples  of  other  countries. 
The  Defense  Department  has  invited  more  than 
9,000  high-ranking  foreign  military  officials  to 
the  United  States  since  1950  under  its  military 
assistance  program.  In  all,  at  least  15  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  active  programs  in  the  cul- 
tural exchange  field. 

On  the  level  of  regional  and  international  or- 
ganizations the  United  States  cooperates  closely 
with  the  cultural  programs  of  UNESCO,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  and  other  specialized 
agencies. 

The  exchange-of-persons  program  is  not  all 
plain  sailing.  We  have  our  problems,  and  one  of 
the  principal  problems  we  have  is  the  person  who 
comes  from  overseas  to  America  and,  finding  it  to 
his  or  her  liking,  wishes  to  remain  here.  The 
objective  of  the  exchange-of-persons  program  is  to 
have  people  return  to  their  country  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  America  and  explain  to  the  people 
of  their  country  the  meaning  of  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard  and  lived.    We  wish  them  also  to 
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take  back  with  them  the  results  of  their  studies, 
the  skills  they  may  have  learned,  in  order  that 
their  own  country  may  obtain  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  here.  This  objective  is  defeated  every 
time  someone  insists  on  remaining,  and  yet  there 
are  many  instances  where  a  promising,  talented 
specialist  in  a  particular  field  begs  to  stay  and 
continue  research  where  there  are  facilities  for 
him  which  do  not  exist  in  his  own  country.  It 
is  not  easy  to  turn  these  people  down.  Yet,  un- 
less we  take  a  firm  stand  in  most  of  these  cases, 
the  countries  from  which  these  people  come  will 
accuse  us  of  recruiting  their  best  brains  and  strip- 
ping them  of  the  services  of  their  best  citizens 
whom  they  need  so  badly  in  the  developing  and 
building  of  their  own  nation. 

Promoting  International  Good  Will 

Although  the  ICA  and  Defense  Department 
programs,  as  well  as  many  hundreds  of  privately 
sponsored  exchange  programs,  are  not  specifically 
designed  to  promote  mutual  understanding — as  are 
the  State  Department's  programs— their  potential 
contribution  toward  that  end  is  great. 

Here  you  have  a  picture  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  traveling  to  and  from  the  United  States 
each  year  to  undertake  academic  or  cultural  as- 
signments. Not  only  is  it  important  for  these 
people  to  complete  their  projects  or  training ;  it  is 
equally  important  for  them  to  develop  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  ideals  and  way  of  life  of 
the  peoples  among  whom  they  have  lived.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  important  for  the  cultural 
traveler  to  convey  an  accurate  impression  of  his 
own  way  of  life  to  his  hosts.  He  must  get  beneath 
the  veneer  of  tourist  attractions  and  meet  the 
people  if  he  is  to  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  international  good  will.  If  we  ignore 
these  aspects  of  cultural  exchange  or  if  we  handle 
them  badly,  cultural  diplomacy  can  become  a  lia- 
bility rather  than  an  asset. 

That  is  why  we  consider  it  so  vital  that  our 
foreign  guests  be  introduced  to  American  homes, 
factories,  schools,  churches,  theaters,  community 
centers,  supermarkets,  and  all  other  institutions 
that  are  part  of  our  daily  lives.  That  is  why,  in 
choosing  Americans  to  go  abroad  under  our  ex- 
change program,  we  attempt  to  select  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  get  along 
well  with  people  as  well  as  superior  academic  and 
professional  qualifications. 


Underscoring  Foreign  Policy  Goals 

With  hundreds  of  separately  sponsored  overseas  I 
exchange  programs  in  existence,  a  second  respon- 
sibility of  my  office  is  to  animate  and  underscore 
the  one  bond  all  of  them  have  in  common — the 
potential  for  contributing  to  our  long-range  ob- 
jectives in  foreign  affairs  through  the  interchange 
of  persons,  knowledge,  and  cultural  materials. 
It  is  this  single  factor  that  provides  a  common 
ground  for  such  diverse  programs  as  the  Ameri- 
can Field  Service  teenager  exchanges,  the  "Books 
Across  the  Sea"  program  of  the  English  Speak- 
ing Union,  and  the  Guggenheim  Foundation 
awards  to  postdoctoral  scholars,  to  cite  just  three 
examples.  It  is  part  of  my  responsibility  in  help- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  carry  out  foreign 
policy  to  encourage  an  awareness  of  this  factor 
among  all  sectors  of  our  society  engaged  in  over- 
seas activities,  whether  they  be  universities,  busi- 
ness firms,  private  foundations,  missionary  groups, 
civic  organizations,  or  Government  agencies.  It 
is  also  my  responsibility  to  lend  whatever  assist- 
ance the  State  Department  is  capable  of  providing 
to  any  of  these  groups  that  request  aid  in  coping 
with  problems  arising  in  this  area. 

As  far  as  the  various  Government  exchange 
programs  are  concerned,  we  are  moving  rapidly 
to  establish  a  system  that  will  keep  us  informed  of 
all  official  overseas  cultural  activities  being  con- 
ducted at  any  given  time  in  any  given  part  of 
the  world.  In  this  way  we  will  be  able  to  focus 
greater  attention  on  our  common  goals  and  bring 
about  greater  effectiveness  in  working  for  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Many  of  the  nongovernmental  exchange  pro- 
grams of  universities,  foundations,  service  clubs, 
and  professional  groups  are  already  closely  linked 
to  Government  programs  through  contractual  or 
voluntary  cooperative  arrangements. 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
has  entered  into  79  contracts  with  American  uni- 
versities to  help  carry  out  its  numerous  technical 
assistance  projects  abroad.  The  cumulative  value 
of  these  contracts  is  $77  million,  and  they  include 
such  projects  as  the  development  of  a  modern 
curriculum  in  public  administration  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Administration  in  Viet-Nam 
with  the  help  of  Michigan  State  University  and 
the  development  of  courses  in  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  San  Marcos  in  Peru  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 
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The  cultural  exchange  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  are  carried  out  with  the  cooperation 
of  many  private  organizations  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Private  agencies  like  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  the  Conference 
Board  of  Associated  Eesearch  Councils,  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Institute,  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Conference,  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  National  Theater  and  Academy, 
and  many  others  work  closely  with  us  in  the  selec- 
tion and  programing  of  grantees. 

As  far  as  the  nongovernmental  exchange  pro- 
grams are  concerned,  therefore,  my  job  of  keeping 
the  sponsoring  organizations  informed  of  the  cul- 
tural needs  of  our  foreign  policy  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  close  liaison  that  already  exists  between 
Government  and  private  enterprise. 

Education's  Role  in  Cultural  Exchange 

"Where  does  education  fit  into  the  international 
cultural  relations  picture?  As  you  have  already 
heard,  academic  institutions,  students,  professors, 
and  teachers  are  playing  a  major  role  in  our  cul- 
tural programs.  Education  and  academic  insti- 
tutions form  the  backbone  of  cultural  exchange. 

But  education  is  being  recognized  as  the  basis 
of  all  the  great  technical  and  economic  programs 
that  we  are  conducting  in  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world  today.  When  the  Marshall  plan 
turned  from  financial  aid  to  economic  assistance, 
our  objective  was  to  do  everything  that  we  could 
to  help  the  less  developed  countries  build  up  their 
economy.  This  meant  not  only  bricks  and  mortar 
for  factories  and  machines  to  create  their  in- 
dustries, but  it  meant  training  technicians  to 
maintain  the  factories  and  run  the  machines ;  and 
so  we  began  to  bring  over  to  this  country  persons 
to  be  trained  in  this  manner.  However,  we  soon 
found  that  many  of  these  individuals  did  not  have 
the  basic  education  necessary  for  them  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  training  they  were  being 
given.  Their  country  lacked  the  facilities  to  give 
them  this  education,  and  so  today  the  exchange- 
of-persons  program  and  the  programs  of  ICA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  are  all  closely  tied 
to  education  and  each  agency  is  asking  the  help 
of  schools  and  universities  to  provide  seminars 
and  courses  to  furnish  what  is  lacking  in  basic 
education.  At  the  same  time  we  are,  as  I  have 
already  noted,  doing  what  we  can  to  help  build 
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up  the  educational  systems  of  these  countries  with 
the  hope  that  eventually  they  themselves  will  be 
equipped  to  train  their  own  people. 

Broadening  Our  Educational  Horizons 

In  a  more  profound  sense,  however,  education 
has  a  job  to  do  that  goes  far  beyond  participation 
in  cultural  exchange  projects,  and  this  is  where 
you  come  in  and  where  you  can  give  me  your 
personal  help. 

At  Syracuse  University  the  Maxwell  Graduate 
School  has  undertaken  a  research  project  called 
"The  Educational  Training  of  Americans  for 
Overseas  Service."  One  survey  made  under  this 
project  estimates  that  there  are  about  1.6  million 
United  States  citizens — civilians  and  military, 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  employees — 
who  live  and  work  overseas.  All  of  these  people 
are  conveying  impressions  of  the  United  States  to 
millions  of  foreign  nationals  every  day.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  people  do  not  always  aid  the  cause 
of  mutual  understanding. 

The  United  States  has  assumed  unprecedented 
worldwide  responsibilities  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  necessitating  the  movement  of  almost  1  per- 
cent of  our  population  overseas.  In  an  article  in 
the  1958  yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies,  Professor  Harlan  Cleveland,  the 
director  of  the  overseas  research  project  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  states  that,  although  we  are  send- 
ing large  numbers  of  people  overseas  to  work  and 
study,  there  is  a  certain  "academic  lag"  in  pre- 
paring these  people  for  their  new  responsibilities. 
Surveys  have  shown,  says  Dr.  Cleveland,  that  only 
about  one-third  of  the  young  American  students 
who  go  abroad  for  study  or  tourism  can  be  re- 
garded as  reasonably  well  prepared  for  contacts 
with  European  cultures  and,  of  these,  very  few 
are  prepared  to  visit  Asia  or  the  Near  East.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  are  literally 
barging  their  way  into  contact  with  foreign  cul- 
tures every  day  and  are  finding  the  going  very 
rough. 

I  remember  so  well  an  incident  that  happened 
to  me  in  Paris  some  years  ago.  I  was  standing  in 
a  little  antique  store  talking  to  the  proprietor,  a 
young  chap  with  great  imagination  in  his  field. 
His  store  was  filled  with  a  magnificent  assortment 
of  curios,  from  coins  to  old  swords,  porcelain, 
bronzes,  china,  et  cetera — all  of  them  with  great 
individuality.    Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  an 
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American  with  a  long  cigar  walked  in  and  glanced 
disgustedly  around.  "Gee,  what  a  bunch  of  junk," 
he  remarked,  "come  on,  open  up  your  secret  hiding 
places ;  you've  got  better  things  than  these  to  show 
me — open  up  and  don't  waste  any  time  with  this 
junk."  Patiently  the  proprietor  explained  he  had 
no  secret  hiding  places,  and  still  more  patiently  he 
pointed  out  an  article  here  and  there  of  special 
value  and  interest.  The  American  fell  silent  and 
after  a  minute  or  two  disappeared  out  the  door. 

Only  a  few  minutes  later  the  door  again  opened 
and  in  walked  a  shy  young  girl,  obviously  from 
the  United  States.  As  she  closed  the  door  she 
gave  a  gasp  of  delight  as  her  eyes  went  around 
the  store,  "Oh,  what  extraordinary  things  you 
have!"  she  exclaimed.  "How  beautiful  they  all 
are — but,  my  goodness,  every  store  I  go  into  in 
this  country  and  everything  I  look  at  is  filled  with 
beauty.  What  a  wonderful  country  it  is!"  Her 
sparkling  spontaneity  was  very  infectious  and 
delightful.  When  she  left,  the  proprietor  turned 
to  me.  "Those  two  Americans  are  a  perfect  ex- 
ample," he  said,  "of  why  your  country  is  so  mis- 
understood and  hated  by  some  and  so  loved  by 
others.  Those  of  us  who  know  America  realize 
that  the  girl  was  the  true  America." 

Here  we  have  a  long-term  problem,  the  solution 
of  which  begins  in  our  schools.  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing that  elementary  and  high  school  students  be 
prepared  for  possible  careers  overseas.  This  is  a 
task  that  belongs  to  the  universities.  What  I  am 
advocating,  however,  is  that  our  system  of  mass 
education  gear  itself  to  what  I  call  "the  world 
outlook."  It  is  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  vital 
need  that  you  and  your  colleagues  throughout 
the  United  States  can  make  a  tremendous  impact 
upon  the  successful  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

When  I  speak  of  the  world  outlook,  I  have  in 
mind  more  than  just  an  awareness  of  the  existence 
of  highly  developed  cultures  beyond  our  own 
borders.  The  world  outlook  involves  the  develop- 
ment of  tolerance  and  understanding  of  the  ideals, 
beliefs,  and  desires  of  other  peoples;  it  means  the 
cultivation  of  citizens  who  realize  that  internal 
affairs  are  also  world  affairs;  it  means  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nation  of  individual  ambassadors 
of  good  will  who  will  be  able  to  understand  and  .. 


transmit  the  messages  of  foreign  cultures  while 
carrying  the  message  of  America  abroad. 

This  is  a  job  that  begins  with  you.  As  with 
every  other  sector  of  our  society  these  days,  it  is 
a  job  that  must  be  done  in  the  face  of  a  challenge 
from  an  alien  ideology  that  threatens  to  succeed 
if  we  fail.  The  Soviets  know  full  well  the  ad- 
vantages of  cultural  diplomacy  that  is  properly 
directed  toward  their  ends.  We've  seen  how  they 
operate  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East,  and  we've 
noted  that  the  groundwork  for  their  programs  is 
developed  in  their  schools,  where  instruction  in 
foreign  languages  and  cultures  has  a  high  prior- 
ity. How  many  people  in  the  United  States  are 
educated  in  the  cultures  of  these  newly  develop- 
ing areas  that  have  stepped  into  the  international 
limelight  so  rapidly  ? 

I  urge  you  all,  therefore,  to  put  yourselves  into 
the  big  picture.  Consider  yourselves  members  of 
the  world  community  and  your  classrooms  as 
training  grounds  for  world  living.  Let  us  broaden 
our  educational  horizons  to  keep  apace  with  world 
events.  The  success  of  our  long-range  struggle 
against  war  as  an  idea  depends  on  you.  Welcome 
to  the  foreign-policy  team. 

And  so  all  of  this  is  "cultural  diplomacy,"  and 
may  I  emphasize  again  that  although  we  have 
in  the  Department  of  State  a  very  big  program 
it  is  infinitesimal  compared  to  the  programs  being 
carried  on  by  every  conceivable  non-Government 
organization,  as  well  as  by  other  Government 
agencies.  My  job  is  to  direct  the  programs  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  to  coordinate  the 
planning  of  the  programs  of  other  Government 
agencies.  My  job  also  is  to  do  what  I  am  doing 
now:  to  enlist  the  support  of  everyone  engaged 
in  the  great  profession  of  teaching — as  you  all 
are  here  before  me— to  help  get  across  to  the 
youth  of  this  country  the  vital  necessity  of  learn- 
ing about  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
of  meeting  them,  of  knowing  them,  and,  above  all, 
of  understanding  them  and  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity to  understand  America.  In  doing  this, 
and  doing  it  conscientiously  and  capably  and  per- 
sistently, you  will  each  one  of  you  individually 
be  making  the  greatest  contribution  toward  peace 
that  anyone  can  possibly  make.  I  beg  of  you  to 
help  me  in  this  work,  and  I  wish  you  Godspeed 
in  it. 
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Import  Quotas  Imposed  on  Rye, 
Rye  Flour,  and  Rye  Meal 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  4 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  issued  a  proclamation  on  August 
4  imposing  a  quota  on  imports  of  rye,  rye  meal, 
and  rye  flour.  In  taking  this  action,  the  Presi- 
dent accepted  the  finding  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  that  import  restrictions  remain 
necessary  to  prevent  material  interference  with 
the  domestic  price  support  program  for  rye. 

The  proclamation  limits  imports  for  the  2  years 
ending  June  30,  1961,  to  an  average  annual  level 
of  186  million  pounds.  This  is  the  import  level 
established  by  the  President  in  1954  and  con- 
tinued since  then.  The  proclamation  also  con- 
tinues the  historical  allocation  of  the  quota: 
182,280,000  pounds  for  imports  from  Canada  with 
the  remainder  for  imports  from  all  other  coun- 
tries. As  in  the  previous  quota,  not  more  than 
15,000  pounds  of  the  total  permissible  imports 
may  be  of  rye  flour  or  rye  meal.  Seed  rye  con- 
tinues to  be  exempt  from  the  quota  under  the 
qualifications  prescribed  in  the  proclamation. 

The  proclamation  establishes  separate  quotas 
for  the  current  month,  for  the  following  10-month 
period,  and  for  the  next  crop  year  beginning 
July  1, 1960.  Actual  imports  for  the  current  crop 
pear,  including  rye  entered  during  July  and  thus 
far  in  August,  will  be  taken  into  account  for  the 
lext  quota  year  in  order  that  the  total  of  imports 
for  both  years  will  not  exceed  the  average  annual 
evel  of  186  million  pounds. 

The  quota  was  first  imposed  on  March  31, 1954. 
ft  was  extended  for  2  years  in  1955  and  for  an  ad- 
litional  2  years  in  1957  for  the  period  ending 
rune  30,  1959.  On  June  23,  1959,  the  President 
■equested  the  Tariff  Commission  to  determine  the 
lecessity  for  continued  restrictions.  In  its  report 
>f  July  29,  1959,  the  Commission  recommended  an 
ndefinite  annual  quota  of  95.2  million  pounds. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  investigation  and  re- 
)ort  were  made  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
ultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  which  au- 
horizes  limitations  on  imports  when  imports  are 
nterfering  with  or  threaten  to  interfere  with  do- 
mestic price-support  programs.  The  Tariff  Com- 
lission  found  that  continued  restrictions  on  im- 
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ports  of  rye  were  necessary  to  protect  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  price-support  program  for 
rye.1 

PROCLAMATION  3306- 

Imposing  Quotas  on  Imports  of  Rye,  Rye  Flour,  and 
Rye  Meal 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  624),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  advised  me  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal  are  practically 
certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to 
render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with,  the  price- 
support  program  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  respect  to  rye  pursuant  to  sections  301  and 
401  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  to 
reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  products  processed 
in  the  United  States  from  domestic  rye  with  respect  to 
which  such  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
being  undertaken ;  and 

Whereas,  on  June  23,  1959,  I  caused  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  under  sec- 
tion 22  with  respect  to  this  matter ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  made  such  inves- 
tigation and  has  reported  to  me  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations made  in  connection  therewith  ;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  the  investigation  and  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  find  that  rye,  rye  flour,  and 
rye  meal,  in  the  aggregate,  are  practically  certain  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  under  such  conditions 
and  in  such  quantities  as  to  interfere  materially  with, 
and  to  tend  to  render  ineffective,  the  price-support  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  rye,  and  to  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  products  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  rye  with  respect  to  which  the  price-support 
program  is  being  undertaken ;  and 

Whereas  I  find  and  declare  that  the  imposition  of  the 
quantitative  limitations  hereinafter  proclaimed  is  shown 
by  such  investigation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be  nec- 
essary in  order  that  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption,  of  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal 
will  not  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 
such  price-support  program  ;  and 

Whereas  I  find  that  the  quantitative  limitations  here- 
inafter proclaimed  will  not  reduce  the  permissible  total 
quantity  of  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal  entered  to  pro- 
portionately less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  average  an- 
nual quantity  of  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal  entered 
during  the  representative  period  July  1,  1950,  to  June  30, 
1953,  inclusive ;  and 

Whereas  the  allocation  of  the  quotas  among  foreign 
supplying  countries  as  hereinafter  prescribed  will  assure 

1  Copies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

2  24  Fed.  Reg.  6407. 
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an  equitable  distribution  of  tbe  imports  of  rye,  rye  flour, 
and  rye  meal  entered  hereunder,  based  upon  the  propor- 
tion of  imports  for  consumption  that  such  foreign  coun- 
tries supplied  during  the  representative  period; 

Now,  theeefoee,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhoweb,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  do  hereby 
proclaim — 

1.  That  for  the  period  commencing  August  5,  1959,  and 
ending  August  31,  1959,  the  total  aggregate  quantity  of 
rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal  entered  shall  not  exceed 
6,741,268  pounds,  of  which  not  more  than  518  pounds  may 
be  in  the  form  of  rye  flour  or  rye  meal ; 

2.  That  for  the  ten-month  period  commencing  Septem- 
ber 1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30,  1960,  the  total  aggregate 
quantity  of  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal  entered  shall  not 
exceed  77,399,736  pounds,  of  which  not  more  than  5,939 
pounds  may  be  in  the  form  of  rye  flour  or  rye  meal ; 

3.  That  for  the  twelve-month  period  commencing  July 
1,  1960,  and  ending  June  30,  1961,  the  total  aggregate 
quantity  of  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal  entered  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  soon  as  practicable  after  June  30,  1960,  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  186,000,000  pounds  less  the  amount,  if 
any,  by  which  entries  during  the  period  July  1,  1959,  to 
June  30,  1960,  exceeded  186,000,000  pounds:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  so  determined  shall  not  be  less  than 
92,879,683  pounds,  and  that  of  the  amount  so  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not  more  than  0.00806 
per  centum  may  be  in  the  form  of  rye,  rye  flour,  or  rye 
meal; 

4.  That  of  the  6,741,268  pounds  specified  in  paragraph 
1,  not  more  than  6,606,443  shall  be  the  product  of  Canada 
and  not  more  than  134,825  shall  be  the  product  of  other 
foreign  countries ;  that  of  the  77,399,736  pounds  specified 
in  paragraph  2,  not  more  than  75,851,741  shall  be  the 
product  of  Canada  and  not  more  than  1,547,995  shall  be 
the  product  of  other  foreign  countries ;  that  of  the  amount 
to  be  determined  under  paragraph  3,  not  more  than  98 
per  centum  shall  be  the  product  of  Canada  and  not  more 
than  2  per  centum  shall  be  the  product  of  other  foreign 
countries. 

The  provisions  of  this  proclamation  shall  not  apply  to 
certified  or  registered  seed  rye  for  use  for  seeding  and 
crop-improvement  purposes,  in  bags  tagged  and  sealed 
by  an  officially  recognized  seed-certifying  agency  of  the 
country  of  production,  if — 

(a)  the  individual  shipment  amounts  to  100  bushels 
(of  56  pounds  each)  or  less,  or 

(b)  the  individual  shipment  amounts  to  more  than  100 
bushels  (of  56  pounds  each)  and  the  written  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive is  presented  at  the  time  of  entry,  or  bond  is  furnished 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise  as  set 
forth  in  the  entry,  plus  the  estimated  duty  as  determined 
at  the  time  of  entry,  conditioned  upon  the  production  of 
such  written  approval  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  entry. 

As   used    in    this    proclamation,    the    term    "entered" 
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means  "entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption." 

In  witness  wiiebeof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fourth  day  of 

August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]     and  fifty -nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United    States    of    America    the    one    hundred 

and  eighty-fourth. 

By  the  President: 
Douglas  Dillon, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


Development  Loans 

Ethiopia 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the 
Sviluppo  Agricolo  Industriale  Dell'Eritrea 
(SAIDE) ,  an  Ethiopian  firm,  signed  a  loan  agree- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  August  6  whereby 
the  DLF  will  lend  $500,000  to  the  firm  to  help 
establish  a  weaving  mill  near  Asmara,  Eritrea. 
For  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
571  dated  August  6. 

Philippines 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  announced  on  Au- 
gust 6  basic  approval  and  commitment  of  funds 
for  a  $5.3  million  loan  to  the  Bago  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  a  privately  owned  Philippine  firm,  to  assist 
in  financing  the  establishment  of  an  integrated 
pulp  and  paper  mill  on  the  Bago  River  in  Negros 
Occidental  Island  in  the  Philippines.  For  de- 
tails, see  Department  of  State  press  release  573 
dated  August  6. 

Turkey 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  announced  on 
August  3  approval  and  commitment  of  funds  for 
a  $2.8  million  loan  to  Koruma  Tarim  Ilaclari  A.S., 
a  privately  owned  Turkish  firm,  to  assist  in  thei 
establishment  of  a  plant  near  Izmit,  Turkey,  for 
the  production  of  insecticides,  chlorine,  caustic 
soda,  and  byproducts,  from  local  raw  materials. 
For  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
559  dated  August  3. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Need  for  Legislation  Denying  Passports  to  Communist  Supporters 


Statement  by  John  W.  Hanes,  Jr. 

Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 


We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  committee  to  testify  about  passport 
legislation  and  particularly  about  the  need  for 
prompt  legislative  action  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  passports  for  dangerous  American 
supporters  of  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

Our  recommendations  are  necessary  because  of 
a  present  lack  of  legislative  authority  in  this  field 
as  pointed  out  last  year  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
primarily  in  two  decisions.  In  June  1958,  in  the 
Kent-Briehl2  and  Dayton3  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  by  a  majority  of  five  to  four  said,  in  effect, 
that  Congress  has  never  given  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  authority  to  deny  passports  to  members 
or  supporters  of  the  international  Communist 
movement  or  even  to  persons  whom  he  has  specifi- 
cally found  are  going  abroad  willfully  and  know- 
ingly to  engage  in  activities  which  would  advance 
that  movement.  The  Court  did  not  hold  that  it 
was  unconstitutional  to  deny  passports  to  such  per- 
sons, but  only  that  the  Secretary  lacked  legislative 
authority  to  do  so.  The  Court  further  said  that 
any  legislation  giving  the  Secretary  such  authority 
must  carefully  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens. 

Since  that  time,  the  administration  has  been 

1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
Aug.  5  (press  release  568).  For  a  statement  on  pass- 
port legislation  made  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
July  13,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3,  1959,  p.  165. 

'Kent  v. Dulles,  357  U.S.  116  (1958). 

'  Dayton  v.  Dulles,  357  U.S.  144  (1958) . 

August  31,   7959 


consistently  seeking  the  passage  of  such  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress.  The  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  have  both  reiterated  the  need  for 
such  legislation.  Just  over  a  year  ago,  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  State  appeared  before 
your  committee  to  testify  about  the  urgent  need 
for  legislation  empowering  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  refuse  passports  to  certain  supporters  of  the 
international  Communist  movement.  At  that 
time  the  administration  suggested  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  on  passport  matters,  but  we  endeavored  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  committee  that  we  were  not 
suggesting  that  particular  bill  reflected  the  only 
possible  approach  to  the  outstanding  problems. 

Last  year's  hearings,  before  this  committee  and 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
indicated  there  was  some  congressional  preference 
for  a  measure  dealing  separately  with  the  Com- 
munist problem  rather  than  for  comprehensive 
passport  legislation.  Indeed,  this  committee  re- 
ported out  and  the  House  passed  such  a  bill  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  Congress.  It  was  not 
acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

We  still  believe  a  comprehensive  measure  is 
ultimately  desirable.  We  fully  agree,  however, 
that  the  critical  problem  today  is  to  remedy  the 
total  lack  of  legislative  authority  to  deny  pass- 
ports to  really  dangerous  participants  in  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy.  In  messages  to 
the  Congress  last  year,4  both  President  Eisen- 
hower and  the  late  Secretary  Dulles  underlined 
the  danger  represented  by  this  legislative  gap 
which  makes  legislation  in  this  field  essential. 


4  Bulletin  of  Aug.  11,  1958,  p.  250. 
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Accordingly  the  Department  has  strongly  sup- 
ported such  specific  remedial  proposals  now  be- 
fore the  Congress.  These  represent  what  we 
believe  is  the  minimum  required  in  the  light  of  the 
present  and  continuing  danger  to  our  national 
security. 

Menace  of  International  Communism 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  has  the  respon- 
sibility constantly  to  consider  and  to  review  all 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy.  There  is,  therefore, 
certainly  no  group  which  understands  more  clear- 
ly than  this  committee  how  pervasive  and  total  is 
the  hostility  and  the  menace  of  international  com- 
munism. 

The  late  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  in  his  char- 
acteristic terse  manner,  said  that  international 
communism  "seeks  to  unify  and  harmonize  the 
world  by  gaining  control  of  all  national  govern- 
ments." 5  That  basic  objective  was  sought  by  the 
Soviet  leadership  in  the  days  of  Lenin,  and  it  has 
in  no  way  been  altered  by  any  of  the  changes  in 
Soviet  leadership  down  to  the  present  day. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  posed  by  interna- 
tional communism  is  the  full  awareness  both  of 
its  leaders  and  its  followers  that  they  are  engaged 
in  a  total  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
wage  this  war  with  an  unswerving  singleminded- 
ness  of  purpose.  They  wage  it  in  every  way  they 
dare,  politically  and  diplomatically  and  eco- 
nomically; and  they  do  not  hestitate  to  wage  it 
secretly  and  subversively. 

International  communism  maintains  in  every 
foreign  country,  and  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  a  vast,  well-trained,  well-financed,  subver- 
sive organization  solely  devoted  to  winning  that 
war.  This  organization  is  truly  international; 
its  worldwide  activities  are  controlled  and  cen- 
trally directed  with  ruthless  efficiency.  Some 
members  of  that  organization  hold  American  citi- 
zenship, but  their  allegiance  is  not  American  and 
their  loyalty  and  service  is  to  international  com- 
munism. 

Need  To  Control  Communist  Travel 

Communication  and  personal  contact  are  es- 
sential to  the  effective  operation  of  any  such  com- 
plex organization.  When,  in  addition,  it  is  di- 
rected    from     abroad,     this     becomes     doubly 


'■  I  bill.,  I  )<■<•.  H,  1058,  p.  807. 
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important.  It  requires  travel — travel  by  the  lead- 
ers and  travel  by  those  who  carry  their  messages 
and  their  instructions  and  by  all  the  others  whose 
activities  are  necessary  to  keep  the  apparatus 
operating. 

Some  travel  and  personal  contact  would  un- 
doubtedly be  required  even  if  this  whole  organiza- 
tion were  operating  quite  openly  and  legally.  Ob- 
viously, however,  it  becomes  even  more  important 
because  so  many  of  its  activities  must  be  both 
secret  and  illegal.  Those  who  engage  in  such 
activities  usually  fear  and  avoid  regular  commu- 
nications for  obvious  reasons  and  instead  use  per- ' 
sonal  assignments  and  personal  discipline.  Such 
a  conspiracy  can  operate  successfully  only  so  long 
as  it  can  maintain  secure  and  rapid  communica- ' 
tions.  It  is  a  basic  rule  of  Communist  practice 
to  communicate  by  word  of  mouth  rather  than  in 
writing  and  to  avoid  the  usual  communications, 
methods.  If  their  vast  personal  communication 
network  is  impaired,  their  operations  are 
rendered  less  effective  and  the  whole  conspiracy 
is  placed  under  a  serious  handicap.  We  believe 
it  is  a  handicap  which  we  should  impose  on  it 
to  the  limit  of  our  ability,  and  we  certainly  think 
that  we  should  not  be  required  to  facilitate  itsi 
communication. 

Our  weapons  against  Communist  subversion  in 
this  country  have  been  a  closely  interlinked  set 
of  techniques.  They  have  included  penetration  i 
of  the  conspiracy  and  constant  surveillance.  Al- 
ways, to  the  extent  we  could  achieve  it  by  pass- 
port and  visa  and  immigration  regulations,  they 
involved  denial  to  the  conspirators  of  free  move- 
ment in  and  out  of  the  country  and  thereby  of 
easy  and  satisfactory  communications. 

The  loss  of  our  ability  to  stop  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  apparatus  from  getting 
passports  has  blunted  the  other  weapons  we  have 
against  the  Communist  conspiracy.  For  example, 
our  success  in  preventing  the  entry  of  foreign 
Communist  agents  and  couriers  with  their  financ- 
ing and  instructions  from  headquarters  becomes 
rather  hollow  if  American  members  of  the  ap- 
paratus can  travel  freely  out  of  the  country. 
Similarly,  the  most  successful  penetration  of  the 
domestic  Communist  apparatus  by  agents  of  the 
United  States  is  rendered  much  less  useful  if  the  j 
persons  can  evade  observation  for  extended  j 
periods  by  traveling  abroad,  probably  behind  the- 
Iron  Curtain,  where  we  can  hardly  expect  to'j 
know  what  they  are  doing. 
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The  Communists  have  invariably  stepped  up 
their  activities  whenever  we  have  let  the  bars 
down.  At  one  time  the  dangerous  members  of  the 
conspiracy,  if  they  had  to  travel  abroad,  had  the 
alternatives  only  of  doing  so  illegally  without  a 
passport  or  of  resorting  to  fraud  and  falsification 
to  get  passports  and  thereby  exposing  themselves 
to  criminal  prosecution.  Today  an  American 
Communist  does  not  have  to  resort  to  fraud ;  there 
is  no  incentive  for  it.  He  may  get  a  passport  in 
his  own  name,  on  his  own  birth  certificate,  with 
his  own  picture.  He  can  require  his  Government 
to  legalize  and  assist  his  travels.  This  is  the 
facilitation  he  wants  and  needs. 

Deterring  Effect  of  Prior  Regulations 

I  would  like  briefly  to  try  to  put  the  problem 
of  control  of  Communist  travel  in  proper  per- 
spective. For  the  2  calendar  years  preceding  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  of  last  summer,  over  a 
million  passports  were  issued  or  renewed.  Out  of 
this  group,  51  were  initially  and  tentatively  turned 
down  because  of  alleged  affiliation  with  the  Com- 
munist movement.  These  individuals  were 
afforded  access  to  an  elaborate  hearing  and  appeal 
machinery.  Indeed,  in  the  entire  6-year  period 
since  that  machinery  was  established  in  1952,  the 
Secretary  of  State— and  it  must  be  the  Secretary 
personally— finally  denied  passports  on  Com- 
munist grounds  to  only  15  persons  after  they  had 
exhausted  their  administrative  remedies.  Some 
others  were  granted  passports  after  hearings,  and 
some  did  not  contest  the  Department's  ruling. 

I  think  that  these  figures  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  whose  passport  privileges  were 
actually  curtailed  by  the  Department's  Commun- 
ist regulations  are  very  revealing;  but  obviously 
they  do  not  represent  the  scope  of  the  problem 
posed  by  the  travel  of  Communists. 

When  these  regulations  were  in  effect,  most  of 
the  really  active  Communists  refrained  from  ap- 
plying for  a  passport.  The  few  who  did  apply 
were  usually  stopped  at  the  threshold  because  they 
refused  to  supply  the  Department  with  a  sworn 
statement  concerning  their  current  and  past  affili- 
ation with  the  Communist  Party.  There  were  just 
>ver  a  hundred  such  cases  in  each  of  the  calendar 
rears  1956  and  1957.  Most  dangerous  Communists 
ire  equally  unwilling  either  to  expose  their  party 
•-onnections  or  to  run  the  risk  of  a  perjury 
ndictment. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  deterring  effect 
of  our  regulations  and  the  affidavit  requirement. 
For,  since  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  last 
year,  a  number  of  old-line,  dedicated  Communists 
have  applied  for  and  have  had  to  be  granted 
passports. 

Objectives  of  Passport  Legislation 

The  objectives  of  the  legislation  we  need  are 
rather  simple.  We  need  legislative  authorization 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  deny  passports  (as 
appropriate)  to  persons  who  are  presently  engag- 
ing in  activities  knowingly  intended  to  further 
the  purposes  of  the  international  Communist 
movement.  This  authority  should  be  based  on 
congressional  findings  as  to  the  danger  to  our 
country  inherent  in  those  purposes. 

You  will  notice  that  I  spoke  of  people  who  are 
engaging  in  activities  and  that  I  further  said 
presently  engaging.  We  think  both  these  matters 
are  important. 

We  do  not  want  authority  to  restrict  the  move- 
ment of  people  who  hold  political,  social,  or  eco- 
nomic opinions  which  are  not  of  the  orthodox 
American  variety. 

We  seek  only  the  authority  to  deny  passports 
because  of  a  person's  present  knowing  engage- 
ment in  activities  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  Communist  movement.  We  do  not  seek  au- 
thority to  deny  passports  to  American  citizens 
who  are  not  today  a  danger  to  our  security,  even 
though  at  some  time  in  the  past  they  may  have 
supported  the  Communist  conspiracy.  We  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  present  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party  or  present  activities  under 
party  discipline  or  under  the  direction  or  control 
of  the  Communist  movement  should  be  consid- 
ered as  important  evidence  of  furtherance  of  the 
international  Communist  movement.  When  a 
person  is  knowingly  engaging  in  such  activities, 
he  should  carry  the  burden  of  demonstrating 
clearly  that  he  will  not  engage  in  such  activities 
while  abroad.  On  balance  this  is  fair,  since  the 
Department  first  has  to  show  that  the  person  is 
knowingly  engaging  in  such  activities. 

A  person's  past  actions  alone,  of  course,  should 
not  disqualify  him  from  receiving  a  passport,  al- 
though naturally  they  cannot  be  entirely  ignored 
in  assessing  his  present  and  probable  future 
actions. 

If  a  person  does  come  within  these  carefully 
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defined  categories,  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
be  able  to  deny  him  a  passport  without  demon- 
strating the  specific  harm  he  would  do  on  a 
specific  future  trip.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  appli- 
cation, a  Communist  may  have  no  specific  trip  or 
mission  in  mind,  or  he  may  not  receive  his  orders 
until  long  after  he  receives  his  passport.  The 
passport,  however,  once  issued,  remains  valid  for 
2  years,  renewable  for  2  more. 

As  a  general  rule  we  cannot  show  in  advance 
what  a  dedicated  Communist  is  going  to  do  on  a 
particular  trip  abroad.  We  may  not  find  out  for 
many  years,  if  ever.  Communists  do  not  tell  us 
on  their  passport  applications  that  they  seek  to 
subvert  us.  We  may  have  some  indication  what 
a  particular  Communist  intends  to  do  abroad,  but 
this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
fact  is,  the  more  nefarious  his  purpose,  the  more 
important  his  mission,  the  less  likely  we  are  to 
know  about  it;  and  even  if  we  do  know  we  would, 
in  all  probability,  not  be  in  a  position  to  document 
it  for  the  open  record.  We  must  be  able  to  an- 
ticipate harm  to  our  foreign  relations  and  our 
national  security.  The  action  we  take  is  and 
should  be  preventive  but  never  punitive. 

Utilizing  Confidential  Information 

This  brings  up  one  other  essential  of  passport 
legislation  which  is  often  misunderstood,  and  that 
is  the  necessity  for  the  Government  to  be  able  to 
utilize  confidential  information,  under  carefully 
controlled  circumstances,  as  part  of  the  basis  of 
its  decision. 

I  would  like  to  make  very  clear  that  in  our 
opinion  any  legislation  purporting  to  deny  pass- 
ports to  Communist  supporters  would  not  achieve 
that  purpose  if  it  entirely  prohibited  the  Gov- 
ernment from  utilizing  confidential  information. 
We  certainly  do  not  seek  legislative  authority  to 
rely  absolutely  on  confidential  information,  or  to 
utilize  it  so  as  to  preclude  an  opportunity  for  the 
passport  applicant  to  rebut  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  experience  and  careful  analysis  of  past  cases 
has  shown  that  almost  without  exception  danger- 
ous cases  in  the  Communist  area  involve  some  con- 
fidential information.  The  reason  for  its  being 
confidential  is  almost  always  in  order  to  protect 
the  investigative  source.  Indeed,  the  more  recent 
and  meaningful  the  information  is,  the  more  likely 
it  is  that  it  has  come  from  current  investigative 
sources  within  the  Communist  movement. 
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The  Government  has  an  overriding  interest  in:  - 
maintaining  the  security  of  these  investigative!,: 
sources  and  methods.  Of  all  the  weapons  which! 
we  have  against  the  Communist  conspiracy,  ouil: 
knowledge  of  its  current  operations  is  certainly  i : 
the  most  important.  If  faced  with  the  unpleasant  I  s 
choice  of  exposing,  and  thereby  destroying,  aj. 
valuable  and  continuing  source  of  such  knowli: 
edge  and  issuing  a  passport  to  an  individual  mem  [>: 
ber  of  the  conspiracy,  the  Government  would  hav<t: 
no  alternative  but  reluctantly  to  issue  the  pass- 1: 
port  as  the  lesser  evil. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  confidential  inf  or ■--,  - 
mation  comprises  a  major  or  even  a  very  large* 
part  of  any  total  case.  It  almost  never  does.  Bu  ji 
the  part  it  does  play  is  often  vital  in  relating  *■ 
the  separate  parts  of  the  case. 

Legislation  designed  to  prohibit  passports  t< 
Communist  supporters  but  which  would  preven 
us  from  utilizing  any  confidential  informatioi 
whatsoever  by  requiring  full  confrontation  would 
we  fear,  generate  the  dangerous  illusion  that  th 
travel  of  Communists  was  being  controlled,  whei 
actually  it  would  not  be.  Such  legislation  would 
in  effect,  guarantee  the  most  dedicated  and  dan 
gerous  Communist  an  absolute  right  to  travel. 

The  situation  is  similar  with  regard  to  highl; 
sensitive  information  obtained  from  foreign 
sources  or  our  own  diplomatic  and  consular  rep 
resentatives  abroad.  Our  foreign  intelligence  de 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  close  cooperatioj 
with  other  friendly  governments,  and  we  canno 
afford  to  prejudice  these  arrangements. 

Unrestricted  Operation  Not  Sought 

However,  we  have  not  operated,  nor  do  w 
seek  to  operate,  in  an  unrestricted  manner  in  thi 
field.  Unless  the  full  disclosure  of  informatio: 
and  the  sources  thereof  would,  in  the  opinion  o 
the  Secretary  of  State,  have  a  substantial  advers 
effect  upon  the  national  security  or  the  conduc 
of  foreign  relations,  then  the  Department  woul; 
either  disclose  both  or  not  rely  upon  the  informs 
tion.  Under  existing  case  law  there  must  l 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary  of  State  an 
these  findings  must  state  the  extent  to  which  the 
are  based  upon  confidential  information  and  mur  { 
set  forth  specifically  the  reasons  why  such  info)1 
mation  cannot  be  fully  disclosed.  We  think  th< 
is  wise  and  should  be  continued.  Under  such  n, 
quirements  the  Secretary  could  hardly,  even  if  \\ 
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were  so  disposed,  render  a  decision  based  on  un- 
substantiated rumors  or  gossip. 

Moreover,  we  are  suggesting  a  further  signifi- 
cant step  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
individual  applicant.  We  feel,  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  details  of  past  cases,  that  the 
Department  can  and  should  provide  the  passport 
applicant  with  a  fair  resume  of  any  confidential 
evidence  which  cannot  be  disclosed  fully.  In 
most  cases  this  would  mean  giving  him  every- 
thing except  the  identity  of  the  source.  The  ap- 
plicant would  then  have  due  notice  of  the  points 
in  issue  and  would  be  given  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  rebut  this  information. 

I  believe  that  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
asserts  that  he  cannot  spread  certain  information 
on  an  open  record,  explains  with  as  much  par- 
ticularity as  possible  the  reasons  of  national 
security  why  he  cannot  do  so,  furnishes  a  sum- 
mary which  he  certifies  to  be  a  fair  summary  of 
the  information,  and  makes  specific  findings  of 
fact,  we  should  be  able  to  rely  on  the  Secretary's 
integrity  and  accept  his  statement. 

Lastly,  we  feel  there  should  be  legislative  ap- 
proval of  a  reasonable  oath  requirement  as  to 
present  or  near-past  Communist  Party  member- 
ship. We  think  it  desirable  to  have  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  congressional  approval  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  oath  requirement  under  our  now  defunct 
regulations  was  very  helpful  to  us.  So  long  as  the 
requirement  is  reasonable  and  pertinent,  we  do 
not  believe  that  such  an  affidavit  infringes  unduly 
on  the  rights  of  anyone  seeking  a  passport.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  any  so-called  "test"  oath. 
The  affidavit  would  not  have  to  be  answered  in 
any  particular  way  in  order  for  the  applicant  to 
receive  a  passport.  Nor  would  any  particular 
answer  cut  short  the  administrative  procedure 
open  to  him.  His  answer  would  be  merely  another 
factor  in  the  consideration  of  his  case  on  its  merits. 
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Comments  on  Some  Bills  Before  Committee 

^  I  would  now  like,  with  the  committee's  permis- 
sion, to  comment  briefly  on  some  of  the  bills 
•vhich  are  before  you. 

B.B.  55  {Selden  Bill) 

H.R.  55  and  a  number  of  other  identical  bills 
before  the  committee  are  in  the  same  form  as  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House  on  August  23  last 
ifear. 


The  Department  is  in  full  accord  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  H.R.  55.  Representatives  of  the  De- 
partment appeared  before  this  committee  twice 
last  year  in  connection  with  the  formulation  of  a 
narrow  bill  directed  at  the  problem  of  Com- 
munist travel.  The  bill  which  this  committee 
reported  out— H.R.  13760— was,  in  the  Depart- 
ment's opinion,  adequate  to  meet  the  problem. 
However,  the  bill  was  amended  on  the  floor  to  pro- 
vide that  the  judicial  review  established  by  the 
bill  should  be  "on  the  record."  The  Department 
had  previously  advised  the  committee,  when  con- 
sideration was  being  given  to  such  a  provision, 
that  it  would  seriously  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bill  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  intended 
and  would  place  the  Government  "in  the  hopeless 
dilemma  of  revealing  confidential  information  and 
sources,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  of  issuing  the  pass- 
port." 

H.R.  55  contains  this  same  provision,  which  is 
the  only  aspect  of  the  bill  with  which  the  Depart- 
ment disagrees. 

The  Department,  in  commenting  on  H.R.  55 
earlier  this  year,  proposed  certain  revisions  which 
we  think  would  strengthen  it.  We  also  suggested 
the  addition  of  rather  complete  administrative 
review  provisions  to  spell  out  adequate  safeguards 
of  the  citizen's  constitutionally  protected  right  to 
exit  the  United  States. 

If  the  committee  decides  that  only  the  most 
minimum  provisions  should  be  enacted,  and  a  bill 
should  be  kept  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  Depart- 
ment would  endorse  H.R.  55  if  it  were  amended 
(by  deleting  three  words)  to  conform  to  the  bill 
unanimously  reported  by  this  committee  last  year. 
We  believe  that  this  bill  would  give  the  Depart- 
ment the  legislative  authority  found  lacking  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Kent-Briehl  and  Dayton 
cases. 

E.R.  7006  {Bentley  Bill) 

H.R.  7006  was  introduced  after  the  Department 
submitted  its  comments  on  H.R.  55.  This  bill 
contains  all  of  the  suggestions  the  Department 
made  in  those  comments. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  7006  would  also  give  the 
Department  the  legislative  authority  it  needs. 
We  believe  this  is  a  good  bill.  We  strongly  sup- 
port it,  and  we  hope  the  committee  will  report  it 
favorably  to  the  House. 

I  understand  the  Department  of  Justice  for- 
warded its  technical  comments  on  H.R.  7006  to 
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the  committee  in  mid-June.  However,  I  am  sure 
the  committee  would  be  interested  in  a  current 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  Attorney  General 
on  passport  legislation. 

The  Attorney  General  has  advised  me  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  shares  the  view  of  the 
Department  of  State  that  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation along  the  more  comprehensive  lines  of  the 
administration's  bill  in  the  last  Congress  would  be 
preferable.    However,  he  agrees  with  us  that  our 
most  urgent  current  problem  in  the  passport  field 
is  the  lack  of  congressional  authority  to  deny  pass- 
ports to  those  persons  in  situations  where  infor- 
mation establishes  that  their  travel  abroad  would 
constitute  a  real  danger  to  the  United  States.   Ac- 
cordingly, if  the  Congress  decides  to  enact  legis- 
lation dealing  with  this  narrower  problem,  the 
Attorney  General  informed  me  that  his  Depart- 
ment joins  with  the  Department  of  State  in  sup- 
porting the  provisions  of  H.R.  7006  and  believes 
it  would  supply  statutory  authority  found  lacking 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Kent-Briehl  and  Day- 
ton cases.    He  continues  to  feel,  as  he  suggested, 
that  certain  minor  technical  revisions  of  the  bill 
would  be  helpful. 

H.R.  8329  (Hays  Bill) 

H.R.  8329  was  only  recently  introduced,  and 
the  Department  received  a  request  for  comment 
last  Friday.  Our  comments  were  forwarded  to  the 
committee  this  morning. 

Basically  the  Department  feels  that  this  bill 
would  not  provide  effectively  for  the  denial  of 
passports  to  Communist  supporters  and  therefore 
is  inadequate  to  counter  the  existing  danger.  We 
also  feel  that,  inasmuch  as  it  obviously  is  a  com- 
prehensive passport  bill,  it  would,  by  the  omission 
of  certain  important  provisions,  severely  restrict 
the  existing  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  act  on  considerations  of  foreign  policy  in  the 
passport  field. 

Section  103  of  H.R.  8329,  for  example,  appears 
to  enumerate  certain  sole  grounds  upon  which 
passports  could  be  denied.  This  enumeration 
would  by  omission  severely  restrict  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  act  on  indi- 
vidual passport  cases  on  the  basis  of  reasonably 
anticipated  harm  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  103(a)(3)  of  II.R.  8329  lists  three 
rather  extreme  grounds  on  which  passports  may 
be  denied  on  national  security  grounds.     Natur- 
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ally,  we  agree  with  these  three  grounds,  although 
we  feel  that  the  Department  presently  has  author- 
ity to  deny  passports  in  any  cases  where  there  is 
substantial  evidence  of  such  serious  activities. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  grounds  would  make  it  unlikely  that  even 
dedicated  and  known  Communists  could  be  re- 
fused passports  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

An  advance  showing  that  a  particular  person 
would,  when  abroad,  engage  in  one  of  the  nar- 
rowly defined  extreme  activities  listed  in  this  sec- 
tion would  be  impossible  in  almost  every  case  for 
reasons  I  have  indicated  earlier  in  this  testimony. 
We  rarely  have  reliable  information  even  as  to 
where  a  Communist  is  going,  much  less  as  to  what 
he  specifically  intends  to  do  when  he  gets  there. 
Our  experience  teaches  us  that  such  people  fre- 
quently misrepresent  the  places  they  intend  to  go, 
as  well  as  the  true  purpose  of  their  travel. 
Furthermore,  under  section  201  of  this  bill  the 
Department  would  not  even  be  able  to  inquire  of 
the  applicant  about  the  purpose  or  length  of  his 
proposed  travel. 

Section  201(c)(2)  of  H.R.  8329  specifically 
prohibits  the  Secretary  of  State  from  asking  an 
applicant  for  any  information  with  regard  to 
membership  in  any  organization  which  is  not 
finally  registered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Act  of  1950.  Of  course,  as  the 
committee  is  aware,  no  organization  (including 
the  Communist  Party)  is  yet  included  in  this  cate- 
gory because  of  protracted  litigation.  The  De- 
partment doubts  that  reliance  on  this  provision  of 
the  1950  act  (which  has  not  yet  become  effective 
and  appears  unlikely  to  do  so  in  the  near  future) 
is  the  best  way  to  meet  the  Communist  passport 
problem  in  1959. 

A  difficult  problem  is  posed  by  section  307  ol 
H.R.  8329,  especially  subsection  (d).  This  pro- 
vision would  require  the  judicial  branch  of  th( 
Government  to  substitute  its  judgment  for  that 
of  the  executive  branch  in  determining  whethei 
the  disclosure  of  particular  information  woulc 
have  a  substantially  adverse  effect  upon  nationa 
security  and  foreign  relations.  The  courts  havi 
long  held  that  in  such  areas  the  executive  brand 
has  special  competence  as  well  as  broad  constitu 
tional  authority  and  the  courts  should  be  hesitan 
to  trespass.  The  Department  fears  that  this  sec 
tion  might  effectively  nullify  those  desirable  pro 
visions  of  H.R.  8329  which  recognize  the  neces 
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sity  for  the  Government  to  rely  on  confidential 
information  under  some  circumstances. 

There  are  many  provisions  of  H.R.  8329  with 
which  the  Department  is  in  agreement,  and  there 
are  a  few  other  technical  objections  which  are 
set  forth  in  greater  detail  in  our  letter  of  com- 
ment. The  Department's  overall  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  bill  would  not  be  effective  in 
meeting  the  present  danger  to  the  national  secur- 
ity and  that  it  would  not  supply  the  statutory 
authority  found  lacking  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Kent-Briehl  and  Dayton  cases. 

EM.  2468  {Collier  Bill) 

H.R.  2468,  on  which  the  Department  recently 
submitted  views  to  the  committee,  appears  identi- 
cal with  H.R.  7315.6 

The  Department  is  in  accord  with  the  apparent 
objectives  of  this  bill.  We  feel  that  H.R.  2468 
would  probably  meet  the  problems  we  face  in  the 
Communist  area.  The  Department  believes,  how- 
ever, that  its  provisions  are  more  restrictive  than 
is  required. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  proposes  to  incorporate 
into  statute  provisions  of  our  passport  regulations 
which  were  not  invalidated  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Department  finds  no  objection  to 
this ;  however,  in  the  last  Congress  both  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee indicated  a  preference  for  adopting  a  narrow 
approach  to  the  Communist  problem.  We  would 
not  wish  to  prejudice  the  likelihood  of  getting 
remedial  legislation  in  that  area  by  insisting  on 
legislative  recognition  of  any  broader  authority 
at  this  time,  even  though  it  would  be  ultimately 
desirable. 

We  have  often  pointed  out  to  the  Congress  that 
we  do  not  believe  there  is  only  one  magic  formula 
to  our  legislative  needs  in  this  area.  However, 
we  think  provisions  along  the  lines  of  H.R.  7006 

'A  bill  "to  amend  the  Passport  Act  of  July  3d,  1926, 
to  authorize  certain  restrictions  and  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  the  issuance  and  validity  of  passports,"  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Harold  R.  Collier  on  May  21 
1959. 


are  more  adequate  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  and  the  Government. 

H.R.  5455  (Curtis  Bill) 

There  are  many  features  of  this  bill  with  which 
the  Department  is  in  agreement.  Again  we  be- 
lieve H.R.  5455  would  probably  provide  adequate 
authority  in  the  Communist  area,  but  the  bill  in- 
cludes provisions  that  are  much  broader  than 
this.  In  fact,  certain  provisions  of  the  bill  seem 
to  go  beyond  the  comprehensive  legislative  en- 
dorsement of  authority  we  requested  in  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  submitted  to  the  last  Congress. 
If  this  type  of  comprehensive  bill  is  to  receive 
consideration,  the  Department  would  prefer  pro- 
visions along  the  lines  of  those  formerly  proposed. 

Additionally,  H.R.  5455  (section  7)  would 
create  a  "United  States  Passport  Service."  The 
Department  is  firmly  opposed  to  this  feature  of 
the  bill.  The  Department  feels  strongly  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  permitted  to  organize 
his  Department  as  he  deems  necessary.  It  has 
been  longstanding  executive  branch  policy,  as  well 
as  the  recommendation  of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
that  department  heads  should  not  be  deprived  of 
authority  to  determine  the  organization  of  their 
respective  departments. 

Section  7  of  H.R.  5455  is  defective  in  a  number 
of  other  ways  besides  being  a  violation  of  sound 
administrative  practice,  as  the  Department  has 
pointed  out  in  our  detailed  comment  upon  the 
bill. 

Conclusion 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  the  Department's 
earnest  desire  to  establish  a  fair  administrative 
process  by  which  we  can  achieve  a  balance  be- 
tween a  danger  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  citizen's  right  not  to  have  his  freedom  of 
movement  unreasonably  restricted.  We  seek  only 
the  means  to  protect  the  United  States  by  denying 
passports  to  those  relatively  few  citizens  who  are 
knowingly  engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  and  whose  travel  abroad  would 
thus  be  a  danger  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


New  Programs  for  American  Women 

THIRTEENTH  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  COMMISSION  OF  WOMEN 

by  Frances  M.  Lee 


The  13th  Assembly  of  the  Inter- American  Com- 
mission of  Women,  which  met  at  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  at  Washington,  D.C.,  June  1-18,  1959, 
was  a  highly  effective  and  successful  session. 
Representatives  of  20  American  Republics  at- 
tended, only  Bolivia  being  absent.  A  number  of 
the  delegates  were  young  women  who  had  not  pre- 
viously participated  in  an  Assembly. 

This  was  the  year  for  the  election  of  officers.  As 
the  result  of  strong  feeling  among  the  delegates 
that  the  present  chairman,  Dr.  Graciela  Quan  of 
Guatemala,  should  continue,  she  was  elected  to 
serve  a  second  term.  Mrs.  Patricia  Morgan  of 
Chile  was  elected  vice  chairman,  and  the  four 
countries  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  were 
Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay. 

The  Assembly  was  well  organized  and  well  doc- 
umented. It  had  before  it  two  reports,  one  on 
women's  political  and  civic  rights  and  the  other  on 
the  economic  situation  of  women  in  the  Americas. 
These  had  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation furnished  by  governments  and  provided  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  current  law  and  prac- 
tice. The  Assembly  studied  both  these  reports  in 
detail  and  approved  them  for  continuing  use,  in- 
viting governments  to  submit  additional  infor- 
mation before  July  31  for  inclusion  in  the  final 
revision.  These  reports  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Eleventh  Inter- American  Conference,  to  be  held 
at  Quito  next  year,  with  recommendations  for  ac- 


•  Mrs.  Lee  is  the  U.S.  representative  on  the 
Inter- American  Commission  of  Women  and 
served  as  U.S.  delegate  at  its  13th  Assembly. 


tion  to  improve  the  situation  of  women.1  They 
will  also  be  a  basis  for  further  work  by  the  Com- 
mission and  by  the  Committees  of  Cooperation 
with  the  Commission  now  functioning  in  most  of 
the  member  states. 

The  information  on  the  United  States  in  these 
reports  was  developed  in  cooperation  with  our 
Women's  Bureau.  In  comparison  with  other 
countries,  women  in  the  United  States  are  in  gen- 
eral in  a  favorable  position ;  for  example,  in  some 
countries  married  women  are  not  permitted  to 
serve  as  guardians  and  lack  safeguards  for  their 
separate  property.  However,  the  situation  in  the 
United  States  differs  among  the  various  States. 

Now  that  women  in  all  the  American  Republics 
have  the  vote  (with  the  single  exception  of  Para- 
guay) the  next  step  must  be  education  to  make 
sound  use  of  their  political  rights.  The  Assembly 
accordingly  gave  consideration  to  a  plan  of  work 
to  meet  new  needs  and  opportunities.  A  draft 
prepared  by  the  chairman  proved  a  useful  outline 
for  discussion,  and  the  Commission  agreed  on  a 
long-term  plan  as  well  as  immediate  priorities. 
The  emphasis  in  this  plan  is  on  work  at  the  na- 
tional and  local  level  to  create  informed  public 
opinion  sympathetic  to  recognition  of  women  as 
equal  citizens  and  partners  and  to  equip  women 
for  service  in  all  phases  of  national  life.  The 
Assembly  requested  increased  technical  staff  to 
prepare  materials  and  provide  special  assistance 
for  this  purpose.    One  of  the  first  events  will  be 
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lrThe  Final  Act  of  the  Assembly  and  information 
pamphlets  about  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Wo- 
men may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union,  Washington,  D.C. 
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an  inter- American  seminar  on  the  strengthening 
of  family  life,  for  which  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela has  offered  to  act  as  host. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  Assembly,  con- 
tributing to  its  unusual  value,  was  the  active  par- 
ticipation in  its  work  of  women's  organizations 
in  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  wider  re- 
sponsibilities now  being  assumed  by  the  delegates 
for  Committees  of  Cooperation  in  each  country, 
the  chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  requested  some  months  in  advance 
that  such  groups  undertake  to  provide  demonstra- 
tions of  organization  techniques  and  work  pro- 
grams. During  the  Assembly  3  half-days  were 
devoted  to  these  demonstrations :  a  demonstration 
on  local  program  planning  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Women  (specifically  requested  be- 
cause similar  organizations  exist  in  all  the  Amer- 
ican Republics) ;  a  demonstration  on  civic  educa- 
tion by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 


States  (also  requested  specifically,  to  provide  prac- 
tical guidance  on  the  use  of  suffrage) ;  and  an 
afternoon  of  consultations  in  which  all  interested 
organizations  joined,  emphasizing  membership 
and  leadership  training,  finance  and  recruitment, 
and  program  planning.  In  addition,  a  final  half- 
day  on  home  economics  and  rural  extension  work 
was  provided  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Through  these  and  other  personal  contacts  United 
States  women  established  close  relationships  with 
the  delegates  leading  to  exchange  of  experience  in 
response  to  practical  needs. 

The  Government  of  Peru  invited  the  Commis- 
sion to  hold  its  next  Assembly  at  Lima  in  1960, 
probably  in  July,  and  the  Assembly  accepted  this 
invitation.  The  United  States  Committee  of  Co- 
operation will  be  welcome,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
some  organizations  will  find  it  possible  to  include 
this  visit  to  South  America  in  their  program  plans. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Secretary  Reports  on  Protocol 
to  Air  Carriage  Convention 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  with  respect  to  the  protocol 
to  amend  the  Convention  for  the  Unification  of 
Certain  Rules  Relating  to  International  Carriage 
by  Air.  The  President  on  July  22  transmitted 
the  protocol  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification} 

July  2,  1959. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  certified 
wpy  of  the  protocol,  dated  at  The  Hague  Sep- 
tember 28,  1955,  to  amend  the  Convention  for  the 
Unification  of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  Inter- 

1  For  the  President's  letter  of  transmittal,  together  with 
he  text  of  the  protocol  and  other  enclosures,  see  S.  Ex.  H, 
$6th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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national  Carriage  by  Air,  signed  at  Warsaw  on 
October  12,  1929,  with  the  recommendation  that 
it  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification.  The  protocol  was  signed  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  on  June  28,  1956. 

The  Convention  for  the  Unification  of  Certain 
Rules  Relating  to  International  Carriage  by  Air 
(49  Stat.  3000;  Treaty  Series  876)  entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  on  October  29,  1934, 
subject  to  the  reservation  that  the  convention  does 
not  apply  to  international  transportation  that 
may  be  performed  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  any  Territory  or  possession  under  its  juris- 
diction. The  convention  applies  to  a  major  part 
of  the  world's  international  air  commerce  and 
establishes  uniform  rules  for  all  51  parties  to  the 
convention  as  to  the  rights  and  obligations  be- 
tween air  carriers  and  users  of  international  air 
transportation,  thus  eliminating  many  conflict-of- 
law  questions  which  would  otherwise  confront 
passengers,  shippers,  and  airlines.  The  conven- 
tion also  creates  uniformity  with  respect  to  trans- 
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portation  documents  required,  and  contains  de- 
tailed provisions  in  regard  to  the  form  and  legal 
effect  of  passenger  tickets,  baggage  checks,  and  air 
waybills.  The  convention  specifies  a  limited  lia- 
bility for  air  carriers  in  most  cases  of  accident  or 
delay,  and  unlimited  liability  in  some  cases.  Also 
the  convention  places  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
carrier  by  providing  that  the  carrier  is  liable  for 
damage  unless — 

...  he  proves  that  he  and  his  agents  have  taken  all 
necessary  measures  to  avoid  the  damage  or  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  or  them  to  take  such  measures. 

In  the  absence  of  the  convention  the  law  in  the 
United  States  would  require  the  claimant,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  to  explain  the  accident  and  prove  that 
the  injury  resulted  from  a  specific  negligent  or 
willful  act  of  the  carrier. 

In  view  of  the  advances  made  by  the  aviation 
industry  since  the  adoption  of  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention, the  Legal  Committee  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  gave  its  attention 
over  the  period  of  several  years  to  the  question  of 
revising  the  convention.  A  diplomatic  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  in  September  1955  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  44  nations,  and 
resulted  in  the  present  protocol. 

The  principal  changes  effected  by  the  protocol 
are — 

1.  The  limit  of  liability  for  death  or  injury  is 
doubled  (from  $8,300  to  $16,600)  and  courts  are 
permitted  to  award  to  the  claimant,  in  accordance 
with  domestic  law,  added  amounts  for  litigation 
expenses,  including  attorney's  fees.  The  low 
limit  of  liability  for  air  carriers  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  objections  to  the  Warsaw  Convention  as 
it  presently  exists.  (The  $330  limit  on  liabil- 
ity for  property  carried  by  each  passenger  and  the 
$7.50  per  pound  limit  on  liability  for  cargo  and 
registered  baggage  are  generally  considered  ade- 
quate and  are  not  altered  by  the  protocol. ) 

2.  The  convention  provides  that  the  carrier's 
liability  is  without  monetary  limit  when  injury 
or  death  is  caused  by  the  "willful  misconduct" 
of  the  carrier  or  its  agent — a  concept  derived 
from  European  Civil  Law.  Uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  provision,  even  among  the 
civil-law  countries,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
revision  was  necessary  to  express  the  intent  in 
terms  which  will  be  uniformly  meaningful.  The 
protocol  revises  this  provision  to  make  the  car- 
rier's liability  without  limit  when  damage  results 
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from   an   act  or  omission  of  the  carrier  or  i 
agent — 

done  with  intent  to  cause  damage  or  recklessly  and  witl 
knowledge  that  damage  would  probably  result. 

3.  Passenger  tickets,  baggage  checks,  and  ail 
waybills  are  required  to  contain  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  passenger's  journey  (or  the 
carriage  of  baggage  or  cargo)  — 

involves  an  ultimate  destination  or  stop  in  a  country 
other  than  the  country  of  departure,  the  Warsaw  Con 
vention  may  be  applicable  and  that  the  convention  gover 
and  in  most  cases  limits  the  liability  of  carriers 

Such  notice  affords  the  users  an  opportunity  U 
procure   insurance   for   additional   protection   i 
desired. 

4.  The  preparation  of  tickets,  baggage  checks 
and  air  waybills  is  simplified  by  eliminating  re 
quirements  for  entries  not  relevant  to  the 
applicability  of  the  convention. 

5.  The  provision  relieving  carriers  of  liability  i 
for  damage  to  goods  and  baggage  occasioned  b 
"error  in  piloting,  in  the  handling  of  the  aircraft 
or  in  navigation"  is  deleted. 

6.  A  provision  is  added  specifying  how  the 
liability  limits  are  applied  in  the  case  of  loss 
damage,  or  delay  of  part  of  registered  baggage 
or  cargo. 

7.  The  provision  excluding  from  the  conven- 
tion's coverage  operations  of  an  experimenta. 
nature  and  other  extraordinary  operations  outside 
the  normal  scope  of  the  carrier's  business  is 
deleted. 

8.  The  time  within  which  the  notice  of  damage 
resulting  from  carriage  of  goods  or  baggage  musl 
be  given  is  increased. 

9.  The  consignor's  liability  to  third  parties  foi 
incorrect  statements  on  the  air  waybill  has  beer 
narrowed.  Under  the  convention  the  consignoi 
was  declared  to  be  liable  for  all  damages  suffered 
by  the  carrier  or  any  other  person  by  reason  oJ 
the  irregularities,  incorrectness  or  incompleteness 
of  the  statements  inserted  by  the  consignor  in  the 
waybill.  Under  the  protocol  the  qualifying 
phrase  "to  whom  the  carrier  is  liable"  has  beer 
added  to  the  words  "any  other  person."  There 
seems  to  be  a  minor  discrepancy  between  the 
English  and  the  French  languages  texts  of  this 
provision  of  the  protocol.  The  French  text  reads 
in  translation  as  follows : 

The  consignor  shall  be  liable  for  all  damage  suffere 
by  the  carrier  or  by  any  other  person  to  whom  the  carrie 
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is  liable  by  reason  of  the  irregularity,  incorrectness,  or 
■completeness  of  the  particulars  and  statements  fur- 
nished by  the  consignor. 


10.  Several  changes  are  made  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  convention  provisions. 

This  protocol  will  come  into  force  on  the  90th 
day  following  the  deposit  of  the  instrument  of 
ratification  by  the  30th  signatory  state.  For 
states  ratifying  thereafter,  the  protocol  will  come 
into  force  on  the  90th  day  following  the  deposit 
of  their  respective  instruments  of  ratification.  At 
present,  10  states  have  deposited  their  instruments 
of  ratification.  Nonsignatory  states  may  adhere 
to  the  protocol,  and  thereby  be  deemed  to  have 
adhered  to  the  convention.  Any  party  may  de- 
nounce the  protocol  upon  notification  to  the 
depositary  and  the  denunciation  becomes  effective 
6  months  after  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  deposi- 
tary of  such  notification. 

Ratification  of  this  protocol  is  recommended  by 
the  Air  Coordinating  Committee,  an  interdepart- 
mental committee  with  representation  from  the 
iDepartments  of  State,  Treasury,  Post  Office,  Com- 
merce, Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(the  latter  two  nonvoting) .  A  study  of  the  pro- 
tocol by  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee  is 
enclosed.  Ratification  of  this  protocol  is  support- 
ed by  various  aviation  and  bar  associations. 

The  changes  which  would  be  made  in  the  con- 
vention by  the  protocol  are  shown  in  the  enclosed 
composite  text. 

The  Air  Coordinating  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that,  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  of  an 
instrument  of  ratification  by  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  inform  the  depositary,  the 
People's  Republic  of  Poland,  as  follows : 

The  United  States  of  America  declares  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  XXVI  of  this  protocol  the  conven- 
ion  as  amended  by  the  protocol  shall  not  apply  to  the 
arriage  of  persons,  cargo,  and  baggage  for  its  military 
mthorities  on  aircraft,  registered  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  whole  capacity  of  which  has  been  reserved 
•y  or  on  behalf  of  such  authorities. 

The  coming  into  force  of  the  protocol  will  be  in 
he  interest  of  world  aviation  and  of  particular 
•enefit  to  the  American  users  of  international 
viation  in  that  it  will  substantially  increase  their 
>otential  recovery  for  injuries  Avhile  retaining  the 
dvantages  of  uniformity  of  law  and  transferred 
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burden  of  proof.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  this 
protocol  will  be  given  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Christian  A.  Herter. 

U.S.  and  France  To  Seek  Changes 
in  Aviation  Route  Schedules 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  agreed  joint  state- 
ment regarding  recent  U.S.-French  aviation 
negotiations  at  Paris. 

Press  release  575  dated  August  6 

The  French-United  States  aviation  negotiations 
which  have  been  in  progress  in  Paris  since 
July  20,  1959,  terminated  in  agreement  on  the 
morning  of  August  5. 

After  having  made  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  reasons  which  motivated  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  the  summer  of  1958  » to  notify  the  United 
States  Government  of  its  desire  to  terminate  the 
1946  agreement,2  the  two  delegations  reviewed 
the  provisions  of  that  agreement  which  were 
objects  of  concern  to  the  French  Government. 

At  the  end  of  this  broad  exchange  of  views  on 
the  application  and  interpretation  of  the  agree- 
ment and  of  aviation  policies  adopted  by  the  two 
Governments,  both  delegations  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Governments  the  renewal 
of  the  1946  agreement  in  its  existing  form  subject 
to  certain  modifications  in  the  route  schedules 
annexed  to  that  agreement. 

These  modifications  are  the  following : 

While  maintaining  all  rights  which  exist  in  the 
agreement  presently  in  force,  French  companies 
obtain  the  right  to  serve  the  following  new  routes : 

1.  The  polar  route  from  France  to  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Francisco. 

2.  The  route  from  France  to  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  via  Hamburg. 

3.  The  route  from  New  Caledonia  and  Tahiti 
to  Honolulu  and  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco. 

French  companies  are  authorized,  moreover,  to 
serve  an  additional  point,  Baltimore,  on  their 
route  across  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18, 1958,  p.  296. 

2  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1679. 
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American  companies,  for  their  part,  also  retain 
all  rights  which  they  have  under  the  agreement 
in  force  and  obtain,  in  addition,  the  right  to  serve 
the  Pacific  route  reciprocal  to  the  new  French 
route  mentioned  above  as  well  as  the  right  to  stop 
at  both  Marseille  and  Nice  on  their  route  No.  2  to 
the  Far  East,  and  not  at  only  one  of  those  two 
points  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

Both  delegations  expressed  their  satisfaction  at 
having  arrived  at  an  understanding  for  continu- 
ing and  expanding  the  air  transport  relations 
between  their  two  countries. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice   (59  Stat. 

1055). 

Notice  of  withdrawal  of  February  18,  1947,  declaration 
accepting  compulsory  jurisdiction:  France,  July  9, 
1959. 

Declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction  de- 
posited (with  conditions  and  reservations) :  France, 
July  10,  1959.1  Effective  for  a  period  of  3  years  and 
thereafter  until  such  time  as  notice  of  termination 
may  be  given. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  August 
12, 1959,  with  declarations. 


BILATERAL 


International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Agreement  for  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.     Signed  at  Vienna  May  11,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:  August  7, 1959. 

Mexico 

Arrangement  for  radio  communications  between  amateur 
stations  on  behalf  of  tbird  parties.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Mexico  July  31,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  July  31,  1959;  operative  August  30,  1959. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  opening  of  a  border  inspection 
station  for  the  international  traffic  of  persons  and  goods 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  July  31  and  August 
5, 1959.    Entered  into  force  August  5, 1959. 

Nicaragua 

Agreement  amending  the  Army  Mission  agreement  of 
November  19,  1953    (TIAS  2876),  and  the  Air  Force 


Mission  agreement  of  November  19,  1952  (TIAS  2683), 
as  extended  (TIAS  3634).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Managua  March  25  and  May  22,  1959.  En- 
tered into  force  May  22, 1959. 

Norway 

Convention  modifying  and  supplementing  the  convention 
of  June  13,  1949  (TIAS  2357),  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Oslo  July 
10, 1958.2 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  August 
12,  1959. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Cairo  July  29, 
1959.     Entered  into  force  July  29, 1959. 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egyptian  Territory) 

Agreement  for  the  exchange  of  international  money 
orders.  Signed  at  Cairo  October  6  and  at  Washington 
October  31,  1958. 

Entered  into  force:  July  1,  1959  (date  agreed  upon  by 
the  contracting  parties). 

Venezuela 

Agreement  relating  to  duty-free  entry  privileges  for  non- 
diplomatic  personnel.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Caracas  April  7  and  17,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
April  17, 1959. 
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1  Applicable  in  disputes  which  may  arise  in  respect  of 

or  situations  subsequent  to  this  declaration. 
3  Not  in  force. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  August  12  confirmed  Elbert  G.  Mathews 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Liberia.  ( For  biographic  details,  se< 
Department  of  State  press  release  548  dated  July  28.) 

The  Senate  on  August  12  confirmed  Livingston  T.  Mer 
chant  to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary.  (For  biographi 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  553  datec 

July  30.) 

The  Senate  on  August  12  confirmed  Robert  D.  Murph; 
to  be  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs.  (For  bic 
graphic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  releas 
552  dated  July  30.) 

Appointments 

Charles  A.  Coolidge  as  Special  Adviser  to  the  Secretar 
of  State,  effective  July  27,  1959.  (For  a  White  Hous 
announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  August  17,  1959,  p.  237. 

Resignations 

Loftus  Becker  as  Legal  Adviser,  effective  August  15. 
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United  States  Foreign  Policy  and  Africa 


by  Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 


To  me  has  fallen  the  privilege  of  being  the  first 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs 
in  the  Department  of  State.    This  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  law  of  the  85th  Congress.     By  this 
law  Congress  recognized,  in  effect,  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  Africa,  previously 
the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern, 
South  Asian  and  African  Affairs,  demanded  at- 
:ention  equal  to  that  paid  the  other  major  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the   world.     The  Department 
>f  State  welcomed  this  action,  for  Africa  is  in  a 
>tate  of  profound  political,  economic,  and  social 
jhange.2    Current  developments  there  may  well 
)e  as  important  politically  as  those  that  occurred 
luring  the  industrial  revolution  in  Western  Eu- 
-ope  or  those  following  the  Bolshevik  revolutions 
n  Russia.    The  New  York  Times  recently  said 
ditorially   that   "one   of  the   outstanding   phe- 
lomena  of  the  contemporary  world"  is  what  it 
ailed  "the  sudden,  thrilling,  agonizing  upheaval 
i  the  African  races  after  countless  centuries  of 
(rimitiveness,  subjection  and  isolation  from  the 
ivilized  world." 

rincipal  Developments  of  the  Past  Year 

I  would  like  tonight  to  review  for  you  the  prin- 
ipal  events  of  the  past  year  in  emerging  Africa 
hich  go  to  make  this  "agonizing  upheaval."  I 
ould  also  like  to  summarize  the  development  of 
rnited  States-African  relations  and  to  stress  the 

1  Address  made  before  the  Chautauqua  Institution  at 
lautauqua,  N.Y.,  on  Aug.  21  (press  release  602  dated 
ag.  20). 

'  For  an  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bu- 
au  of  African  Affairs,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1958, 
47.1 
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challenge  of  these  relations  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Let  us  first  establish  a  framework  for  our 
review  by  sketching  the  salient  features  of  that 
continent. 

The  vast  and  varied  continent  of  Africa  is  more 
than  three  times  the  size  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding our  two  new  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
It  comprises  about  one-fifth  of  the  land  area  of 
the  world  and  has  a  population  of  some  220  mil- 
lion people  of  almost  all  races,  speaking  over  700 
different  languages  and  dialects.  Politically,  Af- 
rica has  more  than  40  different  entities,  including 
10  independent  states,  6  United  Nations  trust 
territories,  1  League  of  Nations  mandated  terri- 
tory, and  numerous  territories  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Portugal, 
and  Spain. 

For  general  purposes  of  understanding  it  is 
useful  to  think  of  there  being  three  Africas,  al- 
though geographers,  social  scientists,  and  ethnol- 
ogists would  differ  with  this  concept.    These  three 
Africas  are:  first,  North  Africa,  including  the 
Muslim,  Arab-Berber  Africa  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean littoral  and  extending  through  the  "horn"  of 
Africa  on  the  Indian  Ocean  (the  horn  of  Africa 
includes  Christian  Ethiopia  and  the  Muslim  peo- 
ples of  the  various  Somali  lands) ;  second,  West 
Africa,  which  is  mixed  Negroid  and  Hamitic, 
where  the  white  man  is  present  in  missionary, 
trade,  or  advisory  capacities  but  not  as  a  perma- 
nent settler;  and  third,  East,  Central,  and  South 
Africa,  where  European,  Asian,  and  African  are 
settled  side  by  side. 

As  we  review  the  events  in  these  areas  it  will 
become  evident  that  the  uniform  preoccupation 
of  the  African  is  with  "independence."  In  much 
of  the  area  south  of  the  Sahara  this  goal  is  em- 
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bodied  in  the  rallying  cry  of  that  word.  The 
word  "independence"  embodies  also  the  yearning 
of  many  Africans  for  individual  liberty  and 
equality. 

Second  to  these  political  goals,  the  African  na- 
tions are  preoccupied  with  furthering  economic 
and  social  development.  Toward  the  attainment 
of  all  these  goals,  there  is  increasingly  broad  and 
effective  consultation  taking  place  among  African 
nations  and  territories  which  has  engendered 
joint  action  in  world  councils  and  led  to  closer 
political  associations. 

In  the  area  we  have  described  as  North  Africa, 
all  political  entities  are  independent  countries 
with  the  exception  of  Algeria  and  the  three 
Somali  territories,  with  the  former  Italian  So- 
maliland  scheduled  to  become  independent  on  De- 
cember 2, 1960.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remem- 
ber that  all  but  two  of  these  independent  nations — 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt — have  attained  their  inde- 
pendence in  the  short  space  of  8  years.  The  domi- 
nant political  problem  remaining  in  the  North 
African  region  is  the  struggle  in  Algeria,  which 
is  greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  over  1 
million  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  European  origin. 
It  is  our  hope  that  differences  over  Algeria  can 
be  settled  in  a  way  acceptable  to  all  involved. 

The  struggle  in  Algeria  has  prevented  consum- 
mation of  a  North  African  federation,  or  "Greater 
Maghreb,"  perhaps  in  close  association  with 
France.  This  was  the  subject  of  resolutions  of 
the  dominant  political  parties  of  Morocco, 
Tunisia,  and  the  Algerian  National  Liberation 
Front  at  the  meeting  in  Tangier  in  April  1958. 
West  Africa,  the  second  major  area  of  Africa, 
stretches  from  the  Sahara  wastes  on  the  north  to 
the  Congo  Basin  on  the  south  and  east  and  en- 
compasses 22  countries  and  territories,  primarily 
dependencies  or  former  dependencies  of  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

In  West  Africa  the  desire  for  self-government 
is  intense.  Progress  toward  its  achievement  has 
been  extremely  fast.  There  are  to  date  three  in- 
dependent states  in  this  area :  Liberia,  independ- 
ent since  1847,  Ghana,  formerly  the  Gold  Coast 
and  independent  since  1957,  and  Guinea,  which 
became  independent  in  1958.  In  1960  Cameroun 
and  Togo,  now  United  Nations  trust  territories 
under  French  administration,  and  the  Federation 
of  Nigeria,  a  British  dependency,  will  achieve 
their   independence.     The   principal    remaining 
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British  dependency  in  West  Africa,  Sierra  Leone, 
is  progressing  toward  self-government  with  no 
date  as  yet  set  for  independence. 

The  French  territories  of  West  Africa  have 
continued  to  evolve  politically.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Guinea,  they  have  chosen  the  status  of 
autonomous  republics  in  a  French  Community 
as  a  result  of  the  constitutional  referendum  held 
on  September  28,  1958.  The  French  Community 
Executive  Council  retains  jurisdiction  over  such 
matters  as  defense,  foreign  affairs,  and  currency. 
Members  have  been  given  the  right  to  negotiate 
their  withdrawal  from  the  Community  at  any 
time. 

Last  January  Belgium  announced  its  decision  to 
revise  its  policy  toward  its  dependent  territories 
and  to  proceed  with  the  liberalization  of  the  po- 
litical system  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  Belgium  had 
already  created  economic  and  social  conditions  in 
the  Congo  in  advance  of  those  of  other  African 
territories,  while  refraining  from  encouraging  the 
growth  of  political  parties  and  political  life. 
The  new  Belgian  program  will  change  this  sig- 
nificantly as  representative  legislative  bodies  are 
set  up  in  the  Congo  and  Africans  are  elected  to 
them  by  universal  suffrage.  The  first  result  of 
the  announcement  of  the  new  policy  has  been  the 
proliferation  of  political  parties  in  the  Congo. 
The  Belgian  administration  has  called  upon 
Africans  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Congo 
to  defend  the  unity  of  the  country  and  to  turn 
their  backs  on  political  parties  based  on  regional 
tribal  affiliations. 

West  African  leaders,  bearing  in  mind  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits,  wisely  recognize  the 
value  of  continuing  ties  with  Europe.  Guinea, 
which  voted  for  independence  from  France  at  the 
time  of  the  constitutional  referendum,  signed 
agreements  in  principle  with  France  in  January 
1959.  These  have  not  yet  been  implemented,  but 
they  point  to  Guinea's  remaining  in  the  franc 
zone,  maintaining  French  as  the  official  language, 
and  accepting  French  technical  assistance.  Ghana, 
upon  independence,  became  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  remains  in  the 
sterling  bloc.  Nigeria  is  expected  to  do  the  same 
upon  achieving  independence  in  1960. 

In  West  Africa  the  trend  toward  regional  as- 
sociation has  been  growing,  although  it  is  still 
too  early  to  say  confidently  which  pattern  of  as- 
sociation will  evolve.    So  far,  the  new  states  have 
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sought  to  retain  most  attributes  of  their  sov- 
ereignty while  recognizing  the  advantages  which 
can  accrue  from  cooperative  planning  in  such 
fields  as  trade,  transportation,  communications, 
science,  and  culture. 

Regional  Associations 

The  regional  association  of  West  African  states 
began    with    the    proclamation    of    the    Ghana- 
Guinea  union  in  November  1958.    This  was  reaf- 
firmed in  early  May  this  year  during  the  state 
visit  of  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  to 
Guinea.  At  that  time  the  announcement  was  made 
of  the  founding  of  a  Union  of  Independent  Afri- 
can States,  which  would  welcome  membership  of 
other  states.     This  Union  envisioned  a  common 
defense  council,  flag,  a  Union  bank  of  issue  and 
currency,  a  customs  union,  and  Union  citizenship 
in  addition  to  citizenship  in  each  member  state. 
Without  modifying  this  union  of  Ghana  and 
Guinea,  the  heads  of  these  states  met  in  Sanne- 
quiellie,  Liberia,  in  late  July  with  President  Tub- 
man of  Liberia.     They  proposed  that  a  special 
conference  of  independent  African  states,  as  well 
as  those  with  fixed  dates  of  independence,  be  held 
in  1960  to  explore  suggestions  for  a  Community  of 
Independent  African  States.     Suggested  for  re- 
view at  this  conference  would  be  resolutions  spe- 
cifically calling  for  retention  of  the  principal  at- 
tributes of  national  sovereignty  and  noninterfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  members. 
Other  proposed  resolutions  would  enjoin  the  ad- 
herents of  this  association  not  to  adopt  policies 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  African  people  but  would  urge 
efforts  to  build  a  free,  prosperous  continent,  ac- 
celerating  achievement   of   independence   where 
possible.    Finally,  establishment  of  common  coun- 
cils for  economic,  cultural,  and  scientific  research 
would  be  discussed. 

Although  excluded  from  these  councils  because 
of  their  continued  dependent  status,  the  newly 
established  autonomous  republics  of  the  French 
Community  are  striving  toward  workable  political 
associations  within  the  Community  framework. 
On  the  day  following  the  formal  establishment  of 
the  French  Community  on  April  5  of  this  year, 
the  Federation  of  Mali  was  proclaimed.  This 
federation,  built  on  the  natural  administrative  ties 
established  during  the  French  administration,  is 
composed  of  the  Republics  of  Senegal  and  Soudan. 


In  the  words  of  the  first  President  of  the  Federa- 
tion Assembly,  Leopold  Senghor,  "Our  goal  is  to 
achieve  African  unity  in  the  framework  of  a  fed- 
eral republic,  of  which  the  Mali  Federation  is  the 
first  phase." 

While  those  supporting  the  Federation  of  Mali 
are  hopeful  that  the  political  relationship  with 
France  will  continue  to  evolve,  the  supporters  of 
an  even  more  recent  association,  the  Gonseil  de 
VEntente,  or  Council  of  Agreement,  stress  the  per- 
manence of  the  present  community.  The  Gonseil 
is  made  up  of  the  Republics  of  Volta,  Niger,  and 
the  Ivory  Coast.  Formed  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Ivory  Coast's  Prime  Minister,  Houphouet 
Boigny,  the  Council  is  based  on  agreements  which 
establish  the  principles  for  loose  political  and 
economic  cooperation.  The  agreement  between 
the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  Volta  Republic,  for 
example,  includes  provisions  for  the  joint  adminis- 
tration of  the  port  of  Abidjan  in  the  Ivory  Coast. 
It  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  customs 
union  and  a  solidarity  fund  to  assist  mutually 
advantageous  economic  projects  in  which  all  three 
partners  participate. 

Impetus  toward  a  strong  regional  federation  of 
the  four  territories  of  former  French  Equatorial 
Africa  has  been  slowed  by  the  recent  tragic  death 
of  the  leader  of  the  Central  African  Republic, 
Barthelemy  Boganda.  Although  there  appears  to 
be  little  basic  strength  to  the  federation  movement 
among  these  four  territories,  regional  organiza- 
tions have  in  fact  been  established  to  coordinate 
such  services  as  transportation  and  communica- 
tions and  to  operate  a  customs  union. 

Two  meetings  of  particular  significance  held  in 
West  Africa  during  the  past  year  have  been  the 
All-African  Peoples  Conference,  held  in  Accra 
last  December,  and  the  Conference  of  Independent 
African  States,  which  met  in  Monrovia  earlier  this 
month.  At  the  first  meeting  representatives  of 
African  political  organizations  and  parties  from 
28  territories  of  Africa,  both  independent  and 
dependent,  met  to  coordinate  their  efforts.  At  the 
latter  meeting  all  the  independent  states  of  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
met  to  discuss  a  number  of  items  to  which  they 
attached  great  importance.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meet- 
ing was  one  recommending  that  those  of  its  mem- 
bers which  had  not  already  done  so  should  consider 
recognition  of  the  "Provisional  Algerian  Govern- 
ment." 
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The  Problem  off  Just  Racial  Relations  in  Africa 

In  West  Africa,  because  of  the  fact  that  Euro- 
peans came  here  almost  exclusively  as  missionaries, 
traders,  teachers,  administrators,  or  technicians 
and  not  as  settlers,  racial  problems  have  been 
almost  nonexistent.  In  the  third  major  area  of 
Africa — East,  Central,  and  Southern  Africa — on 
the  other  hand,  the  problem  is  that  of  working  out 
equitable  policies  to  govern  relations  between 
several  races  living  side  by  side.  In  that  region  it 
is  not  the  contact  between  Africans,  Asians,  and 
Europeans  alone  that  gives  rise  to  serious  racial 
problems  but  also  economic  and  social  competition 
among  these  three  permanently  established  racial 
groups.  The  basic  problem  here  revolves  around 
two  factors:  (1)  the  aspiration  of  the  African  to 
increase  his  share  of  his  country's  great  natural 
resources  and  production  and  to  close  the  gap 
between  his  living  standard  and  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  (2)  the  aspiration  of  African  national- 
ists for  a  "one  man,  one  vote"  electoral  policy, 
leading  eventually  to  African  majority  rule. 

The  serious  dangers  inherent  in  any  failure  to 
meet  the  problem  of  harmonious,  just,  racial  rela- 
tions in  Africa's  dependent  areas  cannot  of  course 
be  ignored  by  the  United  States.  Our  official 
policy  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  opposed  to 
racial  discrimination.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of 
our  own  domestic  problems  in  the  field  of  racial 
relations,  the  United  States  should  in  good  con- 
science avoid  attempting  to  suggest  to  any  Afri- 
can territory  specific  solutions  to  these  problems. 
The  problems  of  multiracial  states  in  Africa  are 
extremely  complicated  and  have  no  easy  solution. 
In  these  circumstances  the  wise  policy  for  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  to  regard  these  prob- 
lems with  understanding,  while  at  the  same  time 
continuing,  as  in  the  past,  to  support  in  all  inter- 
national forums  the  principle  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion and  racial  equality  throughout  the  world. 

The  racial  issue  is  in  fact  the  key  political  issue 
in  this  third  African  region.  Attention  is  being 
directed  to  its  resolution  with  constitutional  re- 
view the  order  of  the  day  throughout  the  area 
under  British  jurisdiction. 

British  authorities  have  stated  that  self-govern- 
ment is  contemplated  for  Kenya  and  that  a 
constitutional  conference  is  to  take  place  in  ad- 
vance of  the  general  elections  scheduled  for  1960. 
Just  last  month  the  authorities  authorized  the 
formation  of  national,  nonracial  political  parties 


which  had  been  banned  since  the  declaration  in 
1952  of  an  emergency  to  combat  the  Mau  Mau 
terrorism. 

In  Uganda  a  constitutional  committee  is  already 
gathering  information  for  use  in  considering  fur- 
ther constitutional  changes  in  the  government  of 
this  protectorate.  The  United  Kingdom  has  been 
working  toward  a  unitary  system  of  government 
there,  but  progress  has  been  held  up  by  the  op- 
position of  the  principal  tribal  element,  the  Ba- 
ganda  tribe,  many  of  whom  wish  to  retain  their 
place  of  traditional  authority  in  a  federal  system. 

In  Tanganyika,  a  United  Nations  trust  terri- 
tory, the  British  Government  has  announced  that 
the  committee  now  reviewing  the  present  consti- 
tution will  make  a  report  to  the  Government  of 
Tanganyika  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  territorial 
legislature  in  October  this  year.  It  is  expected 
that  the  next  steps  in  the  constitutional  advance  of 
this  territory  will  be  announced  to  this  legislative 
session.  Among  the  considerations  being  weighed 
by  the  committee  are  the  expansion  of  the  fran- 
chise and  the  modification  of  the  present  equal 
representation  of  elected  members  by  race  in  the 
territorial  legislature.  In  the  meantime  the 
British  administering  authorities  have  increased 
the  number  of  elected  ministers  holding  positions 
on  the  Executive  Council  in  order  to  increase  the 
participation  of  local  Europeans,  Asians,  and 
Africans  in  the  administration  of  the  territory. 

In  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
where  disturbances  in  February  and  March  this 
year  called  attention  to  their  constitutional  prob- 
lems, the  machinery  for  constitutional  progress 
has  also  been  set  in  motion.  The  constitutional 
review  which  was  called  for  at  the  time  the  Feder- 
ation was  set  up  in  1953  is  now  to  take  place  in 
October  1960,  the  earliest  possible  date  under  the 
present  constitution.  Meanwhile,  work  prepara- 
tory to  this  review  has  been  initiated  by  a 
committee  made  up  of  officials  drawn  from  each  of 
the  three  territories,  the  Federation  Government, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  contrast  to  West  Africa,  no  strong  movement 
toward  an  association  of  states  or  territories  has 
developed  in  the  eastern  and  central  area.  There 
is,  however,  one  interterritorial  organization  of 
nationalist  parties,  called  the  Pan-African  Free- 
dom Movement  of  East  and  Central  Africa,  whose 
main  purpose  is  to  coordinate  nationalist  move- 
ments in  an  effort  to  speed  the  development  of  self- 
rule  throughout  East  and  Central  Africa. 
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U.S.  Interests  in  Africa 

Certainly  the  number,  diversity,  and  speed  of 
the  political  developments  which  I  have  just  sum- 
marized justify  the  New  York  Times  description 
of  these  events  as  a  "sudden,  thrilling,  agonizing 
upheaval/'  But  how  is  the  United  States  involved 
in  these  events?  What  are  our  interests  in  this 
awakening  continent? 

Historically  our  interest  in  Africa  dates  back 
to  the  early  days  of  our  independence.  In  1786 
Thomas  Barclay  of  Pennsylvania  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
with  Morocco.  In  1822  President  James  Monroe 
dispatched  the  U.S.  Navy  schooner  Alligator  to 
escort  free  American  Negro  colonists  to  the  shore 
of  AVest  Africa.  They  founded  what  was  finally 
proclaimed  in  1847  to  be  the  free  and  independent 
Republic  of  Liberia.  In  the  east,  the  American 
?onsul  in  Zanzibar  arrived  on  that  exotic  island 
in  1833,  actually  preceding  the  first  British  consul. 
It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  old  New  York 
U.  raid  that  the  journalist  Henry  Morton  Stanley, 
proceeding  from  Zanzibar,  undertook  his  historic 
iourney  into  Tanganyika  and  Nyasaland  in  search 
)f  Dr.  Livingstone.  An  interesting  but  little 
cnown  historical  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
vas  the  first  to  recognize  and  send  a  representative 
o  the  Free  States  of  the  Congo  Association,  which 
vas  formed  out  of  part  of  the  vast  Congo  basin 
ater  explored  by  Stanley  as  the  result  of  his  first 
African  expedition. 

Over  the  years  American  missionary  activity  on 
lie  African  Continent  has  been  extensive.  Begin- 
ling  in  the  early  19th  century  it  has  grown  until 
oday  more  than  6,500  American  missionaries  rep- 
esenting  scores  of  home  offices,  boards,  and  orders 
n  this  country  are  at  work  throughout  Africa. 

United  States  trade  with  Africa,  which  beo-an 
n  the  days  of  the  New  England  clipper  ship,  has 
Town  to  total  about  $1.2  billion  annually  and  our 
lire,  t  investments  to  total  more  than  $600  million. 
iub-Saharan  Africa  today  provides  the  United 
states  with  many  of  its  most  important  raw  mate- 
ials,  such  as  uranium,  cobalt,  diamonds,  columbite, 
;old,  and  manganese,  minerals  of  strategic  as  well 
s  commercial  importance. 

From  the  strategic  point  of  view  also,  the  con- 
inent  of  Africa,  particularly  North  Africa,  lying 
s  it  does  along  NATO's  southern  flank,  is 
mportant  to  the  defense  of  Europe.  To  deter  ag- 
ression and  strengthen  overall  free-world  secu- 
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rity,  the  United  States  maintains  important  naval 
and  air  bases  in  Morocco,  an  air  base  in  Libya,  and 
communication  facilities  in  Ethiopia.  Further- 
more, the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  friendly  African  ports 
along  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  as  an  alterna- 
tive for  oil  shipments  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  free  world  and  for  uninterrupted  contact  with 
the  Middle  and  Far  East. 

In  addition  to  these  historical  and  strategic  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  Africa,  Americans 
have  a  keen  and  natural  popular  interest  in  this 
continent  to  which  10  percent  of  our  population 
can  trace  its  ancestry.  In  the  past  year,  for  ex- 
ample, American  educators,  businessmen.  Govern- 
ment officials,  newspapermen,  and  tourists  have 
played  an  increasingly  sympathetic  and  construc- 
tive role  in  African  development. 

U.S.  Objectives  in  Africa 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  in  Africa, 
which  I've  just  described,  constitute  a  very  nat- 
ural and  logical  basis  for  our  policies  and  objec- 
tives there.  The  United  States  seeks  to  demon- 
strate to  the  African  peoples  a  friendly  interest 
in  their  welfare  for  their  own  sake.  We  seek  to 
encourage  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
the  continent  in  a  manner  consistent  with  free- 
world  ideals. 

We  recognize  that  membership  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury family  of  nations  carries  with  it  responsibili- 
ties; that  the  interdependence  of  the  world  com- 
munity is  an  established  fact  which  must  be 
appreciated  in  Africa,  too;  and  that  all  peoples 
permanently  resident  in  Africa  have  legitimate 
interests  for  which  they  can  rightfully  demand 
fair  and  just  consideration. 

The  African  people  look  to  the  United  States 
for  assistance  in  achieving  social,  economic,  and 
political  progress.  They  look  to  us  for  moral  lead- 
ership and  for  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
their  aspirations,  and  they  expect  us  to  apply  our 
historic  ideals  to  our  foreign  policy.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  which  the  United  States  must  suc- 
cessfully respond.  Our  response  to  this  challenge 
is  governed  in  the  last  analysis  by  the  reaction  of 
the  American  people.  For,  in  contrast  to  a  totali- 
tarian power,  the  policies  of  the  United  States  are 
indeed  influenced  by  public  opinion. 

In  living  up  to  our  ideals,  an  institution  deserv- 
ing our  continued  and  wholehearted  support  is  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  for  its  unique 
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role  in  the  sound  and  orderly  political  develop- 
ment of  many  African  states.  Of  the  four  terri- 
tories scheduled  for  independence  during  1960, 
three — Cameroun,  Togo,  and  Somalia — are  United 
Nations  trusteeships. 

In  addition  the  United  Nations  has  provided  a 
sounding  board  through  which  the  views  of  the 
emerging  African  states  can  be  made  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  participa- 
tion in  deliberations  of  the  United  Nations  helps 
new  nations  play  responsible  roles  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  Six  African  states  have  joined 
the  United  Nations  during  the  past  few  years — 
Libya,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  the  Sudan,  Ghana,  and 
Guinea — thus  bringing  the  total  African  member- 
ship to  10.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  number 
will  continue  to  grow  during  1960  and  the  next 
few  years. 

Economic  and  Technical  Assistance  to  Africa 

Second  only  to  the  desire  for  political  inde- 
pendence in  the  minds  of  the  African  leaders  to- 
day is  the  enormous  task  of  economic  and  social 
development  confronting  them.  The  need  is  too 
great  for  any  one  nation  to  cope  with.  The  major 
share  of  the  burden  is  and,  we  believe,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  borne  by  the  European  powers  already 
closely  associated  with  the  various  African  nations 
and  territories.  Europe  is  now  devoting  more 
than  $600  million  yearly  to  African  development. 
Other  aid  such  as  that  supplied  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  and  that  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  should  remain  essen- 
tially supplementary. 

The  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
have  undertaken  extensive  programs  for  economic 
and  technical  assistance  in  Africa.  For  example, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  has  loaned  $400  million  in  Africa 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  Expanded  Technical 
Assistance  Program  devoted  about  $4  million  to 
Africa  in  1958.  The  new  U.N.  Special  Fund, 
under  the  direction  of  a  distinguished  American, 
Paul  Hoffman,  has  already  allocated  $705,000  for 
projects  in  Ghana  and  Guinea.  Furthermore,  the 
United  Nations  recently  established  an  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa,  with  headquarters  in  Ad- 
dis Ababa,  to  help  promote  economic  development 
on  the  continent.  In  all  of  these  activities  Ameri- 
can money  and  American  technicians  play  an  im- 
portant role. 


Only  the  undiminished  support  of  the  American 
public  has  made  possible  a  major  share  of  the 
United  Nations  assistance  program,  and  only  this 
same  heartening  support  has  enabled  our  own 
Government  to  initiate  and  expand  its  programs 
of  direct  assistance. 

Under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  our  economic 
and  technical  assistance  programs  have  grown 
from  $81.7  million  2  years  ago  to  a  planned  level 
of  more  than  $108  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  which  began  on  July  1, 1959.  This  assistance 
is  helping  to  remove  such  obstacles  to  development 
as  lack  of  capital  and  a  shortage  or  absence  of 
various  technical  and  administrative  knowledge 
and  skills.  About  650  American  technicians  are 
already  in  Africa  engaged  in  activities  the  most 
numerous  of  which  are  in  the  fields  of  agricul- 
ture— Africa's  primary  economic  enterprise — and 
in  vocational,  primary,  and  teacher  education. 
Mutual  security  funds  have  also  been  channeled 
through  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  five  Afri- 
can nations  to  help  build  essential  communication, 
transportation,  and  power  facilities.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  sale  or  grant  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  also  make  important 
contributions  to  our  assistance  efforts  in  Africa. 

I  have  stressed  the  challenge  of  Africa  in  the 
field  of  economic  and  social  development  because 
it  is  our  response  to  these  challenging  problems 
which  may  determine  our  future  relations  with  the 
emerging  African  nations.  The  programs  of  our 
Government  are  not  limited,  however,  to  these 
critical  areas  but  encompass  the  important  infor- 
mation and  cultural  realms  as  well.  By  means  of 
the  press  and  radio,  cultural  presentations,  librar- 
ies, films,  lectures,  the  teaching  of  English,  and 
the  exchange  of  persons,  we  seek  to  develop  ap- 
preciation for  our  history  and  institutions  and 
support  for  our  foreign  policies.  There  are  13 
national  or  territorial  programs  devoted  to  this 
work  currently  operating  in  Africa  under  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  whose  Di- 
rector, a  colleague  of  mine  of  long  experience  in 
the  Foreign  Service,  Ambassador  George  Allen, 
is  scheduled  to  speak  to  you  next  Friday  evening. 
In  addition,  Department  of  Commerce  trade  fairs 
and  missions  have  contributed  significantly  in  ' 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  Nigeria,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  to  the  understanding  of  our  country. 
Through  these  programs  we  are  demonstrating  to 
the  people  of  Africa  our  ideals  of  individual  lib- 
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erty,  initiative,  and  responsibility — ideals  which 
they,  in  turn,  expect  us  to  live  up  to. 

U.S.  Private  Undertakings  in  Africa 

But  the  challenge  which  awakening  Africa  rep- 
resents to  the  American  public  is  not  limited  to 
the  indirect  one  of  requiring  support  for  govern- 
mental undertakings.  Under  our  way  of  life, 
which  values  the  maximum  individual  freedom 
and  initiative,  the  private  sector  is  by  far  the  more 
significant.  I  am  repeatedly  impressed  by  the 
capacity  of  our  free  American  system  to  respond 
to  challenge  and  opportunity.  In  our  relations 
with  Africa  our  system  is  again  demonstrating 
this  capacity. 

The  response  of  American  business  is  impres- 
sive. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  direct  private 
American  investment  totals  more  than  $600  mil- 
lion and  is  continuing  to  grow.  A  large  portion 
of  this  investment  is  in  mining,  with  other  under- 
takings including  the  operation  of  an  airline  in 
Ethiopia  and  the  manufacture  of  consumer  goods 
and  the  assembly  of  automobiles  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  period  between  1946  and  1957  our  trade 
with  Africa  (excluding  Egypt  and  the  Sudan) 
increased  by  60  percent.  The  major  share  of  our 
exports  went  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  but 
our  imports  came  from  all  over  the  continent. 
(Parenthetically,  the  fact  that  the  major  share  of 
our  exports  goes  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
economically  the  most  highly  developed  African 
nation,  dramatically  demonstrates  one  of  the 
principal  economic  arguments  for  our  continued 
contribution  to  the  economic  development  of  other 
parts  of  Africa,  for  the  higher  the  degree  of  eco- 
nomic development  the  greater  our  trade  be- 
comes.) 

An  essential  element  in  the  development  of 
African  industry  and  commerce  is  a  labor  force 
srith  adequate  training  and  a  devotion  to  the 
deals  of  the  free  world.  The  strategic  importance 
)f  labor  is  indicated  by  the  attention  it  receives 
rrom  the  agents  of  world  communism.  An  un- 
lsual  opportunity  for  an  effective  American  con- 
tribution exists  in  this  field  because  of  the  genuine 
lesire  of  African  trade  union  leaders  for  as- 
sistance from  the  labor  movements  of  the  free 
vorld.  Requests  for  assistance  have  been  made 
lirectly  to  American  labor  leaders  who  have  vis- 
ted  Africa  and  by  African  leaders  who  have  vis- 
ted  here.    In  response,  aid  is  being  given  directly 
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and  through  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  and  other  free  labor  organiza- 
tions with  which  American  unions  are  affiliated. 
This  aid  includes  educational  activities  in  Africa 
and  visits  to  the  United  States  by  African  labor 
leaders.  The  cooperation  of  our  unions  has  been 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Government  ex- 
change programs  for  African  labor  leaders. 

It  is  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  contribution 
already  made  over  the  years  to  the  advancement 
of  African  civilization  through  our  church-sup- 
ported missions.  In  addition  to  their  fundamental 
purpose  of  introducing  Christianity,  the  6,500 
American  missionaries  I  mentioned  earlier  have 
made  major  contributions  to  the  basic  medical, 
educational,  and  community  facilities,  often  pio- 
neering in  these  fields  deep  in  the  African  interior. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  here  tonight  will  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  Institute  of  the  Christian  "World 
Mission,  which  begins  its  deliberations  here  in 
Chautauqua  on  Sunday. 

Numerous  private  American  foundations,  in- 
stitutes, committees,  and  educational  institutions 
are  also  responding  in  an  impressive  way  to  the 
challenge  of  emerging  Africa.  These  organiza- 
tions, both  religious  and  lay,  are  not  only  con- 
tributing directly  to  research  and  educational 
projects  on  the  continent  of  Africa  but  also  to  the 
development  of  African  studies  here  in  the  United 
States,  where  to  date  some  10  universities  have  in 
recent  years  organized  studies  in  African  affairs. 
Today  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  participating 
in  the  African  Assembly  organized  by  the  Chau- 
tauqua Institution,  which  is  typical  of  the  efforts 
being  made  all  over  the  United  States  to  draw 
the  attention  of  American  leaders  to  the  problems 
raised  by  our  relations  with  Africa. 

Our  understanding  of  these  problems  is  being 
deepened  through  these  efforts.  I  feel  strongly 
that  we  must  all  understand  how  important  con- 
tinued progress  in  the  solution  of  our  own  domes- 
tic racial  problems  is  to  the  development  of 
harmonious  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Africa.  This  is  because  our  highly  publicized 
shortcomings  in  this  respect  cause  African  leaders 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  our  democratic  pro- 
nouncements. In  this  we  are  all  challenged 
individually  to  work  for  the  evolution  of  our 
racial  relations  and  to  temper  criticism  of  other 
nations  caught  in  similar  problems  of  prejudice. 
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Conclusion 

Appearing  before  members  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  several  weeks  ago  I  said : 

I  am  convinced  that  the  yearning  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa  for  a  better  way  of  life  presents  us  with  one  of 
the  great  challenges  of  our  time.  If  we  fail  to  respond 
adequately,  we  may  stand  accused  as  a  people  who  pro- 
claim our  own  satisfaction  with  the  benefits  of  freedom 
and  well-being  but  who  are  insensitive  to  the  yearnings 
and  needs  of  others. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  always 
responded  to  a  worthy  challenge.  Responsible 
African  nations  are  emerging  rapidly.  We  must 
stand  prepared  to  contribute  to  their  social, 
economic,  and  political  progress.  We  must  also 
endeavor  to  provide  spiritual  leadership.  We  can 
succeed  only  if  we  apply  our  historic  ideals  both 
in  our  foreign  relations  and  in  our  relations  with 
one  another  here  at  home. 


American  Foreign  Ministers 
Conclude  Santiago  Talks 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  Secretary 
Herter  on  August  20  on  his  return  to  Washington 
from  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  States, 
which  was  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  August  12-18, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  Declaration  of  San- 
tiago de  Chile  and  a  resolution  granting  tempo- 
rary new  powers  to  the  Inter- American  Peace 
Committee} 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER 

Press  release  598  dated  August  20 

The  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics  at  Santiago,  Chile,  from 
which  I  have  just  returned,  was  encouragingly 
successful.  The  Declaration  of  Santiago  and 
other  documents  agreed  to  there  added  materially 
to  the  happy  record  of  inter- American  coopera- 
tion. The  Foreign  Ministers  took  clear  cogni- 
zance of  the  uneasy  situation  in  the  Caribbean 
and  strengthened  the  Inter- American  Peace  Com- 
mittee to  help  solve  the  problem. 

They  likewise  expressed  themselves  for  the  ef- 
fective exercise  of  representative  democracy  and 


1  For  statements  made  by  Secretary  Herter  at  Santiago 
and  for  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  31, 1959,  p.  299. 
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human  rights  while  upholding  the  principle  ol 
nonintervention.  They  also  underlined  the  im- 
portance of  inter- American  cooperation  to  speed 
economic  growth.  The  United  States,  while  re- 
iterating its  ardent  dedication  to  democracy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  also  made  clear  its  beliei 
that  democracy  within  a  country  stems  best  from 
the  people  themselves  and  cannot  be  imposed  by 
force  from  without.  The  resolutions  agreed  to  at 
Santiago  must  now  be  carried  into  action.  The 
United  States  is  prepared  to  play  its  full  part  to- 
ward this  end.  The  Santiago  meeting  will  give 
still  further  impetus  and  inspiration  to  the  lltb! 
Inter- American  Conference,  which  will  be  held  al 
Quito,  Ecuador,  in  February.  I  personally  prof- 
ited greatly  from  both  the  meetings  and  the  pri- 1 
vate  talks  with  the  other  Foreign  Ministers  in  en- 1 
larging  my  understanding  of  this  hemisphere, 
which  is  becoming  ever  more  important  in  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  in  world  affairs.  ] 
should  like  to  express  once  again  my  gratitude  and 
appreciation  to  the  Government  and  people  ol 
Chile  for  their  excellent  arrangements  and 
friendly  hospitality. 

DECLARATION  OF  SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE 

Provisional  translation 

The  Fifth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs, 

Expressing  the  general  aspiration  of  the  America! 
peoples  to  live  in  peace  under  the  protection  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  free  from  all  intervention  and  al! 
totalitarian  influence ;  and 

Considering  : 

That  the  faith  of  the  peoples  of  America  in  the  effective 
exercise  of  representative  democracy  is  the  best  vehicle 
for  the  promotion  of  their  social  and  political  progress 
(Resolution  XCV  of  the  Tenth  Inter- American  Confer- 
ence), while  well-planned  and  intensive  development  ol 
the  economies  of  the  American  countries  and  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living  of  their  peoples  represent 
the  best  and  firmest  foundation  on  which  the  practical 
exercise  of  democracy  and  the  stabilization  of  their  insti- 
tutions can  be  established  (Resolutions  of  the  Specia! 
Committee  to  Study  the  Formulation  of  New  Measures  foi 
Economic  Cooperation)  ; 

That  in  Resolution  XXXII,  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  for  the  purpose  of  safe 
guarding  peace  and  maintaining  mutual  respect  amonf 
states,  among  other  things,  resolved  to  reaffirm  their  deci 
sion  to  maintain  and  further  an  effective  social  and  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  oi 
living  of  their  peoples,  and  their  conviction  that  onl3 
under  a  system  founded  upon  a  guarantee  of  the  essentia 
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freedoms  and  rights  of  the  individual  is  it  possible  to 
attain  this  goal;  and  to  condemn  the  methods  of  every 
system  tending  to  suppress  political  and  civil  rights  and 
liberties,  and  in  particular  the  action  of  international 
communism  or  any  other  totalitarian  doctrine; 

In  Resolution  XCV,  the  Tenth  Inter-American  Con- 
ference resolved  to  unite  the  efforts  of  all  the  American 
States  to  apply,  develop,  and  perfect  the  principles  of  the 
inter-American  system,  so  that  they  would  form  the  basis 
of  firm  and  solidary  action  designed  to  obtain,  in  a  short 
time,  the  effective  realization  of  the  representative  demo- 
cratic system,  the  rule  of  social  justice  and  security,  and 
the  economic  and  cultural  cooperation  essential  to  the 
mutual  well-being  and  prosperity  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
hemisphere ; 

That  harmony  among  the  American  republics  can  be 
effective  only  insofar  as  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  and  the  exercise  of  representative  democracy 
are  a  reality  within  every  one  of  them,  since  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  failure  to  adhere  to  such  principles 
is  a  source  of  widespread  disturbance  and  gives  rise  to 
emigration  that  causes  frequent  and  grave  political  ten- 
sions between  the  state  the  emigres  leave  and  the  states 
that  receive  them ; 

That  the  existence  of  anti-democratic  regimes  con- 
stitutes a  violation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  is  founded,  and  endangers 
the  living  together  in  peaceful  solidarity  in  the  hemi- 
sphere; and 

It  is  advisable  to  enounce,  in  a  general  way,  a  few 
principles  and  attributes  of  the  democratic  system  in  this 
hemisphere,  so  as  to  permit  national  and  international 
public  opinion  to  gauge  the  degree  to  which  political 
regimes  and  governments  conform  to  that  system,  thus 
helping  eradicate  forms  of  dictatorships,  despotism,  or 
tyranny,  without  weakening  respect  for  the  right  of  the 
peoples  freely  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government, 
Declares : 

1.  The  principle  of  the  rule  of  law  should  be  assured  by 
the  separation  of  powers,  and  by  the  control  of  the 
legality  of  governmental  acts  by  competent  organs  of  the 
state. 

2.  The  governments  of  the  American  republics  should 
be  derived  from  free  elections. 

3.  Perpetuation  in  power,  or  the  exercise  of  power 
ivithout  a  fixed  term  and  with  the  manifest  intent  of  per- 
Jetuation,  is  incompatible  with  the  effective  exercise  of 
iemocracy. 

4.  The  governments  of  the  American  states  should  en- 
sure a  system  of  freedom  for  the  individual  and  social 
iustice  based  on  respect  for  fundamental  human  rights. 

5.  The  human  rights  incorporated  into  the  legislation 
>f  the  various  American  states  should  be  protected  by 
(ffective  judicial  procedures. 

6.  The  systematic  use  of  political  proscription  is  con- 
rary  to  American  democratic  order. 

7.  Freedom  of  the  press,  of  radio  and  television,  and, 
a  general,  freedom  of  information  and  expression,  are 
ssential  conditions  for  the  existence  of  a  democratic 
egime. 

8.  The  American  states,  in  order  to  strengthen  demo- 
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cratic  institutions,  should  cooperate  among  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  their  resources  and  the  framework  of 
their  laws  so  as  to  strengthen  and  develop  their  economic 
structure,  and  achieve  just  and  humane  living  conditions 
for  their  peoples ;  and 

Resolves : 

This  declaration  shall  be  known  as  "The  Declaration 
of  Santiago  de  Chile". 


RESOLUTION  ON  INTER-AMERICAN  PEACE 
COMMITTEE 

The  Fifth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs, 

Considering  : 

The  purposes  for  which  this  Meeting  of  Consultation  has 
been  convoked ;  and 

That  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee  is  a  perma- 
nent entity  and  the  proper  one  to  accomplish  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  purposes,  in  the  manner  established 
by  this  resolution, 

Resolves : 

1.  To  entrust  to  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee 
the  study  of  the  questions  that  were  the  subject  of  the 
convocation  of  this  Meeting,  without  prejudice  to  the 
special  competency  of  other  agencies,  and  to  this  end  it 
shall  examine: 

a.  Methods  and  procedures  to  prevent  any  activities 
from  abroad  designed  to  overthrow  established  govern- 
ments or  provoke  instances  of  intervention  or  acts  of 
aggression  as  referred  to  in  treaties  in  force,  such  as  the 
Convention  on  Duties  and  Rights  of  States  in  the  Event 
of  Civil  Strife  and  without  impairment  to:  (i)  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  political  exiles  recognized  in  the  Conven- 
tion on  Territorial  Asylum;  (ii)  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man;  and  (iii)  the 
national  constitutions  of  the  American  states ; 

b.  The  relationship  between  violations  of  human  rights 
or  the  nonexercise  of  representative  democracy,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  political  tensions  that  affect  the  peace 
of  the  hemisphere,  on  the  other ;  and 

c.  The  relationship  between  economic  underdevelopment 
and  political  instability. 

2.  The  Committee  may  take  action,  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties,  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter  referred  to 
in  paragraph  1  of  this  resolution  at  the  request  of  gov- 
ernments or  on  its  own  initiative,  although  in  either  case 
its  activity  is  subject  to  the  express  consent  of  the  states 
in  the  ease  of  investigations  that  would  have  to  be  made  in 
their  respective  territories. 

3.  The  Committee  shall  immediately  initiate  broad 
studies  on  the  questions  to  which  paragraph  1  of  this 
resolution  refers,  except  for  those  situations  governed  by 
other  international  instruments,  and  it  shall  prepare  a 
preliminary  report  so  that  the  American  governments  may 
formulate  their  observations.  This  report  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  definitive  report,  which  is  to  he  presented  at 
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the  Eleventh  Inter- American  Conference  or,  if  necessary, 
to  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  so  that  any  pertinent  decisions  may  be  made. 

4.  The  new  powers  that  this  resolution  grants  tempo- 
rarily to  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee  shall  be 
effective  until  the  close  of  the  Eleventh  Inter-American 
Conference,  which  shall  make  the  decision  as  to  their 
definitive  inclusion  in  the  statutes  of  the  said  Committee. 


U.S.  Refutes  Soviet  Statement 
on  American  Position  in  Laos 

Department  Statement1 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry's  August  17  state- 
ment on  the  situation  in  Laos  is  replete  with  false 
charges.2  It  distorts  the  facts  regarding  recent 
events  in  Laos  and  suggests  Soviet  complicity  in 
the  Communist  interference  in  Laos'  internal  af- 
fairs. Contrary  to  implications  in  the  Soviet 
statement,  the  Lao  Army  is  controlled  exclusively 
by  the  sovereign  Government  of  Laos.  It  is  not 
under  the  direction  of  United  States  military 
personnel.  The  few  American  technicians  in  Laos 
are  there  at  the  request  of  the  French  and  Lao 
Governments.  Their  function  is  to  help  the 
French  military  mission  by  training  the  Lao  Na- 
tional Army  in  the  use  and  maintenance  of  World 
War  II  type  American  equipment.  We  also  have 
a  few  clerical  and  fiscal  personnel  assisting  the 
Lao  Army's  administration.  No  American  per- 
sonnel are  commanding,  advising,  or  serving  with 
Lao  units.  No  American  personnel  are  directing 
military  operations.  We  have  no  troops  in  Laos. 
We  do  not  have  in  Laos,  nor  have  we  provided  that 
country,  any  heavy  or  modern  equipment.     We 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Aug.  19 ;  for  back- 
ground, see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1959,  p.  278. 

aThe  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry's  statement  of  Aug.  17 
charged  that  the  Royal  Lao  Government  had  violated  the 
Geneva  Agreement  of  1954  by  delaying  the  integration 
of  the  Pathet  Lao  and  by  evading  obligation  for  control 
by  the  International  Control  Commission  over  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  armies  and  military  personnel  and  had 
violated  the  Vientiane  Agreement  of  1957  for  a  political 
settlement  with  the  former  Pathet  Lao.  The  statement 
further  charged  that  the  Lao  Government  had  "flooded 
the  country  with  U.S.  servicemen"  and  that  under  their 
direction  "various  war  preparations  have  been  stepped 
up  on  Laotian  territory,  such  as  building  of  airfields  and 
landing  strips." 


have  no  bases  in  Laos,  nor  airstrips,  as  any  of  the 
dozen  foreign  correspondents  who  are  in  Laos  will 
attest. 

The  Governments  of  Laos  and  the  United  States 
have  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  arrange- 
ments under  which  American  personnel  are  in 
Laos.  These  are  all  on  the  public  record.  The 
Soviet  charges  the  Eoyal  Lao  Government  with 
responsibility  for  a  threat  of  civil  war  hanging 
over  Laos.  This  again  is  directly  contradictory 
to  the  facts.  Pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  No- 
vember 1957,  the  Eoyal  Lao  Government  inte- 
grated the  former  Pathet  Lao  provinces  into  its 
administration  and  the  Pathet  Lao  battalions  into 
the  Lao  Army.  Subsequently,  the  Communist- 
dominated  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat  Party,  which  was  the 
successor  to  the  Pathet  Lao  movement,  was  recog- 
nized as  legal.  The  Eoyal  Lao  Government  has 
abided  by  the  1957  agreement.  However,  in  May 
1959  one  of  the  former  Pathet  Lao  battalions 
revolted  and  part  of  it  escaped  to  north  Viet-Nam, 
thus  providing  further  evidence  of  the  link  be- 
tween the  Pathet  Lao  and  north  Viet-Nam.  These 
Communist  organizations  betrayed  the  trust  of 
the  Lao  Government  and  people.  In  mid-July 
1959  they  perpetrated  insurrection  with  outside 
help  and  direction.  It  is  this  Communist-directed 
action  which  has  broken  the  peace  in  Laos.  The 
"dangerous  tension"  in  the  area  is  of  Communist 
origin. 

The  Department  notes  the  expression  of  hope 
in  the  Soviet  Government's  latest  statement  that 
"talks  on  measures  for  the  normalization  of  the 
situation  in  Laos  now  being  held  between  the  two 
co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo- 
china will  have  a  positive  issue."  The  United 
States  also  hopes  these  discussions  will  have  some 
beneficial  result,  However,  there  may  be  some 
disagreement  on  what  constitutes  a  beneficial  re- 
sult. If  by  a  "positive  issue"  the  Soviet  Union 
means  some  new  measures  which  will  promote  fur- 
ther civil  disturbances  in  Laos,  then  we  are  op- 
posed to  such  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  would  welcome  any  measures  which 
would  help  tranquilize  the  situation  provided  they 
fully  recognize  the  legitimate  sovereign  desire  of 
Laos  to  live  peacefully  within  its  borders  and  to 
progress  in  its  own  way,  free  of  outside  interven- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  its  internal  affairs. 
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Asia  and  Western  Policy 


by  J.  Graham  Parsons 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 1 


To  me  the  key  fact  in  Asia  with  which  we  of 
the  "West  must  deal  is  the  profound  social  and 
political  upheaval  which  has  been  accelerated 
there  since  World  War  II.  History  is  repeating 
itself  in  Asia.  The  free  people  of  Asia  today 
are  struggling  to  win  what  we  in  the  "West  won 
only  a  short  century  or  two  ago — the  right  to  na- 
tional independence,  greater  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual spirit,  and  better  conditions  of  life.  Just 
as  our  revolution  in  America  and  Europe  set  in 
motion  powerful  currents  of  nationalist  feeling, 
in  Asia  the  tide  of  nationalism  is  washing  away 
many  old  landmarks  and  outworn  institutions. 
Free  Asian  leaders  are  seeking  to  build  new,  just, 
and  abundant  societies  and  to  secure  for  their 
peoples  a  rightful  place  among  the  world's  na- 
tions. In  so  doing  they  are  striving  to  retain 
and  develop  the  best  in  their  own  cultural  herit- 
age. It  is  to  the  interest  of  us  in  the  "West  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  help  them  succeed. 

However,  in  contrast  to  our  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  Asian  revolution  comes  at  a  crucial  time 
in  world  history.  In  our  20th  century  there  has 
developed  a  worldwide  struggle  as  the  result  of 
the  rise  of  international  communism.  Let  us  at 
this  point  remind  ourselves  of  a  few  basic  facts 
with  which  all  of  us— Canadians,  Asians,  Amer- 
icans—have to  contend.  The  Communist  rulers 
have  as  their  stated  objective  to  extend  their  sys- 
tem over  the  world.  Liu  Shao-chi,  present  titular 
head  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  once  put 
it  this  way : 

The  most  fundamental  and  common  duty  of  Communist 


1  Remarks  made  at  the  28th  Annual  Couchiching  Con- 
ference at  Geneva  Park,  Lake  Couchiching,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  Aug.  14  (press  release  588  dated  Aug.  13). 
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Party  members  is  to  establish  communism  and  transform 
the  present  world  into  a  Communist  world. 

"We  know  from  experience  what  this  commu- 
nism is  which  Liu  and  his  colleagues  seek  to 
establish  throughout  the  world.  Stripped  of  the 
deceitful  language  with  which  it  cloaks  itself,  it 
appears  as  an  organized,  ruthless  dictatorship  pos- 
ing as  a  revolutionary  movement.  It  imposes  its 
will  by  whatever  means  of  persuasion,  guile,  or 
force  it  deems  effective.  It  denies  the  existence  of 
moral  law,  holding  that  whatever  advances  the 
cause  of  communism  is  thereby  "right,"  whatever 
does  not  is  therefore  "wrong."  It  is  arrogant  and 
uncompromising  toward  free  nations,  because,  by 
definition,  it  expects  the  inevitable  triumph  of 
its  cause. 

On  the  other  side  are  we  who  believe  in  free- 
dom and  who  inherit  the  great  liberal  democratic 
traditions  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  "What- 
ever we  call  our  system,  all  of  us  hold  dear  cer- 
tain beliefs  which  are  the  very  antithesis  of  com- 
munism. We  believe  in  man's  right  to  believe  in 
and  worship  God.  We  believe  in  man's  right  to 
the  greatest  degree  of  individual  freedom  com- 
patible with  the  welfare  of  society.  We  believe 
in  man's  right  to  participate  in  his  government 
and  in  his  right  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
These  are  not  "Western"  ideals;  they  are  the 
ideals  of  free  men  everywhere. 

Unfortunately,  in  their  dealings  with  Asia  the 
nations  of  the  West  were  not  always  true  to  all 
our  beliefs.  While  advancing  the  liberal  revolu- 
tion at  home,  they  were  at  the  same  time  bring- 
ing much  of  Asia  under  colonial  rule.  Under 
their  colonial  administration  unhappy  abuses  in- 
evitably arose — suppression  of  nationalism,  de- 
nial of  political  rights,  racial  discrimination,  and 
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economic  exploitation.  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  Asian  peoples,  while  inspired  by  the  ideals 
of  the  West's  liberal  democratic  revolution,  have 
shown  deep  suspicion,  even  hatred,  of  the  West 
itself. 

This  legacy  of  colonial  days  has  been  a  most 
serious  handicap  for  Western  nations  in  their  re- 
lations with  Asia.  It  was  exploited  to  our  dis- 
advantage during  the  Pacific  war.  The  Com- 
munists today  take  advantage  of  it  in  assiduously 
cultivating  the  image  of  themselves  as  "liberators" 
and  champions  of  the  freedom  of  Asian  peoples 
and  in  this  way  distracting  attention  from  their 
own  designs.  It  is  a  harsh  statement,  but  we 
should  remember  that  neither  the  Tibetans  nor 
those  who  live  in  the  communes  in  China  are  in 
a  position  to  tell  us  how  they  feel  about  being 
"liberated." 

American  policymakers  believe  that  it  is  only 
prudent  to  take  Communist  statements  to  their 
own  party  at  their  face  value.  We  remember  how 
many  people  who  took  lightly  the  threats  in  Hit- 
ler's Mein  Kampf  later  learned  to  their  sorrow 
that  he  meant  what  he  wrote.  We  are  determined 
not  to  repeat  their  mistake. 

In  1938  Mao  Tse-tung  called  on  all  Communists 
to  "grasp  the  truth  that  political  power  grows  out 
of  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  The  struggle  for  power 
requires  force,  he  said,  and  "in  this  sense  we  can 
even  say  that  the  whole  world  can  be  remolded 
with  the  gun."  It  was  in  1949  that  Mao  flatly 
warned  that  the  people  of  the  world  had  no  choice 
but  to  be  either  for  communism  or  against  it. 
"Neutrality  is  a  camouflage,"  he  said,  "and  a 
third  road  does  not  exist." 

The  United  States  and  Free  Asia 

United  States  policy  is  to  promote  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  free  nations  in  Asia  and  to  help 
them  build  strong  and  free  societies.  We  have  a 
kindred  feeling  for  these  young  nations  because 
of  our  own  history.  We  recall  in  1787  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  our  own  Republic  were  beset  by  grave  problems 
on  all  sides.  We  can  therefore  in  these  days  take 
a  sympathetic  view  of  the  perplexities  facing  new 
Asian  countries  which,  like  Indonesia,  for  exam- 
ple, are  working  out  their  constitutional  and  other 
problems  in  a  far  more  complex  and  dangerous 
world  context.  We  have  learned  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  free  nations  is  dependent  on 


the  others,  and  we  in  the  West  need  the  friendship 
and  support  of  free  Asia  as  much  as  free  Asia 
needs  ours.  We  therefore  try  to  be  responsive 
when  we  are  asked  to  help,  as  indeed  we  have  been 
in  many  lands.  A  growing  list  of  projects  com- 
pleted, schools,  roads,  dams,  technical  assistance, 
testifies  to  the  variety  of  needs  that  we  have  tried 
bit  by  bit  to  meet  and  to  meet  with  resources 
which  for  us  too  are  not  unlimited. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  Asians  to  learn 
that  we,  whose  fathers  took  part  in  the  great  lib- 
eral revolution  which  began  in  the  Wast,  should 
now  find  our  fate  so  closely  linked  to  its  descend- 
ant in  Asia.  Our  civilizations  are  widely  different 
and  our  forms  of  government  vary,  but  we  cherish 
the  same  ideals  and  values.  The  fundamental  aim 
of  us  all,  whether  in  Asia  or  in  the  West,  is  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  our  peoples  through 
political  forms  in  which  the  state  is  the  servant 
of  the  people,  not  the  people  of  the  state. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  I  should  portray 
the  West,  most  of  which  but  a  short  time  ago  was 
identified  with  the  colonial  system  in  Asia,  as  in 
sympathy  with  the  Asian  revolution  which 
worked  to  liquidate  that  system.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  no  more  paradoxical  than  the  • 
historical  experiences  of  my  own  country,  the  first 
colonial  area  to  win  independence  in  modern  times. 
The  ideals  which  inspired  our  American  Revolu- 
tion were  not  alien  but  were  from  the  mother 
country  itself.  And  it  is  these  same  ideals  which, 
having  been  the  cause  of  our  division,  are  now 
the  closest  bond  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

The  record  of  the  West  in  Asia  since  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II  speaks  for  itself.  Al- 
together in  Asia  and  Africa  21  countries,  having 
an  aggregate  population  of  713  million  people, 
have  since  then  risen  from  colonial  or  dependent 
status  to  nationhood,  in  many  cases  with  help  from 
the  colonial  nations  to  which  they  had  been  bound. 
Compare  this  with  the  record  of  communism! 
During  that  same  period  communism  extended  its 
rule  over  14  countries,  or  parts  of  countries,  hav- 
ing a  total  population  of  some  809  million.  In 
each  case  this  was  accomplished  by  use  of  force, 
not  through  free  democratic  processes. 

Of  the  Western  nations  the  United  States  has  a 
particularly  heavy  responsibility  in  the  Far  East. 
There  is  such  a  wide  gap  between  the  power  of 
Communist  China,  backed  up  by  its  Soviet  ally, 
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ind  that  of  the  free  nations  of  the  area  that  the 
strength  of  some  outside  power  is  needed  to  re- 
Iress  the  balance  if  the  area  is  not  to  pass  under 
xmtrol  of  international  communism.  This  is  the 
■ole  the  United  States  did  not  seek  but  has  had 
o  play,  particularly  since  the  Communist  attempt 
o  conquer  Korea  in  1950-53.  Our  system  of  mu- 
ual  defense  arrangements  and  our  own  presence 
n  the  Far  East  now  constitute  the  most  important 
leterrent  to  renewed  Communist  aggression, 
rhrough  this  deterrent  we  provide  a  shield  behind 
vhich  the  Asian  revolution  can  continue  to  gain 
trength  and  viability.  As  you  know,  by  no  means 
ill  of  the  countries  of  the  area  believe  in  the  value 
o  them  of  membership  in  collective  security  ar- 
angements,  but  nevertheless  these  arrangements 
re  of  value  to  the  other  countries  too  in  helping 
o  keep  the  peace.  I  should  add  that  we  respect 
he  decisions  of  these  other  countries  and  we  do 
iot  bring  pressure  upon  them. 

The  Chinese  Communists  of  course  recognize 
hat  we  stand  in  the  way  of  Communist  imperial- 
sm,  and  they  have  focused  their  particular  ire 
n  the  United  States  from  the  day  they  came  to 
ower  in  1949.  The  Peiping  People's  Daily  ex- 
pressed it  frankly  this  way  in  1953 : 

Asian  national  independence  and  world  peace  can  be 
chieved  only  when  the  American  aggressors  are  beaten 
nd  driven  away.  All  Asian  nations  must  unite  for  the 
isk. 

ounterrevolutionary  Nature  of  Communist  Policies 

Remembering  the  words  of  Liu  Shao-chi  and 
ther  Communist  leaders,  should  we  not  ask 
hether  the  People's  Daily  was  really  interested 
i  "Asian  national  independence"  or  the  establish- 
lent  of  a  Communist  world  ? 

The  Communists  claim  to  be  revolutionaries  and 
liampions  of  the  Asian  revolution.  Is  this 
[aim  really  true  ?  To  many  it  seems  that  their 
rimary  interest  in  the  Asian  revolution  is  as 

vehicle  on  which  to  ride  to  power,  and  once  in 
ower  their  first  step  is  to  neutralize  or  eliminate 
11  possible  rivals.  In  fact  their  actions — as  dis- 
nct  from  their  propaganda — suggest  that  the 
ommunists  fear  the  success  of  the  Asian  revolu- 
on  and  work  to  prevent  it.  They  foster  ten- 
on, uncertainty,  and  strife,  since  these  harass 
tid  deny  to  the  newly  independent  countries  the 
•anquillity  which  they  need  and  ardently  desire 
)  as  to  build  their  national  life.  At  the  moment 
le  crisis  which  they  have  provoked  in  the  harm- 


less little  Kingdom  of  Laos  is  a  perfect  case  in 
point.2  One  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  Com- 
munists are  themselves  the  true  counterrevo- 
lutionaries. 

The  counterrevolutionary  nature  of  Communist 
policies  is  perhaps  most  clearly  exposed  in  areas 
where  they  have  seized  control.  Let  us  look  at 
their  order  of  priorities.  First,  they  destroy 
political  rights  and  suppress  nationalistic  move- 
ments. Once  firmly  in  power  their  primary  atten- 
tion goes  to  the  building  up  of  a  strong  military 
machine.  Economically,  they  attach  highest 
priority  to  heavy  industry,  not  to  improve  the  life 
of  the  people  but  to  enhance  the  military  and 
political  power  of  the  state.  Everything  else 
takes  second  place  to  these  objectives — including  a 
rising  standard  of  living,  which  is  a  prime  ob- 
jective of  free  societies.  Finally,  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit  is  not  there  at  all. 

As  the  example  of  Communist  China  shows,  the 
cost  in  human  values  of  the  Communist  system  is 
staggering.  The  talented,  brave  Chinese  people 
have  to  turn  their  back  on  much  that  they  hold 
dear  in  their  rich  cultural  tradition.  During  the 
war  in  Korea,  during  the  commune  program,  and 
during  the  many  other  Communist  drives  in 
China,  the  Chinese  farmer  and  worker  has  been 
forced  to  endure  incredible  privations.  For  what 
purpose  are  these  sacrifices  made?  The  Com- 
munists hold  out  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  stage  of 
"pure  communism"  in  which  the  state  would 
wither  away.  But  this  is  only  a  will  o'  the  wisp 
to  be  attained  at  some  indefinite  future  date.  In 
no  Communist  country  has  progress  toward  this 
theoretically  ideal  state  been  made.  In  Com- 
munist China  the  evolution  is  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion of  stricter  regimentation  and  ever  more  com- 
plete subservience  to  the  will  of  the  ruling  group. 

When  I  visited  the  Far  East  earlier  this  year, 
I  was  struck  with  the  evolution  of  Asian  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  Chinese  Communists.  A  great 
stimulant,  of  course,  has  been  the  actions  of  the 
Communists  themselves,  actions  which  proceed 
from  the  compulsions  of  their  system.  A  little 
over  a  year  ago  the  people  of  Japan  were  shocked 
at  Peiping's  abrupt  suspension  of  all  trade  with 
Japan  in  a  crude  attempt  to  extort  political  con- 
cessions from  the  Japanese  Government.  This 
maneuver  boomeranged. 

A  year  ago  this  month  the  world  was  troubled 

2  See  p.  344. 
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by  the  attack  of  the  Chinese  Communists  on  the 
Quemoy  Islands.  Only  the  free  Chinese  defend- 
ers and  the  firmness  of  the  United  States  in  sup- 
porting them  prevented  this  from  developing  into 
a  far  more  dangerous  conflict.  We  believe  that 
this  recent  demonstration  of  the  determination  and 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  live  up  to  its  com- 
mitments was  salutary  and  that  its  significance 
was  not  lost  on  the  free  countries  of  Asia.  We 
regret  as  well  that  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  have 
the  Communist  leaders  been  willing  to  renounce 
the  use  of  force,  and  to  this  day  they  continue  to 
shell  the  offshore  islands  on  alternate  days,  a  pro- 
cedure heedless  of  human  life,  which  their  De- 
fense Minister  called  "no  trick  but  a  normal 
thing."  This  is  a  standard  of  normality  which 
is  hard  indeed  to  understand. 

Even  while  their  guns  were  pounding  Quemoy, 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  engaged  in  an  un- 
precedented attempt  to  squeeze  more  production 
from  the  manpower  of  rural  China.  People  were 
herded  wholesale  into  so-called  "communes"  and 
forced  to  work  incredibly  long  hours  without  re- 
ward. At  first  Communist  propaganda  painted 
these  communes  as  happy  experiments  in  group 
living,  but  the  word  soon  seeped  out  that  they 
were  little  better  than  forced  labor  camps.  Now 
even  the  Communists  have  had  to  admit  that  the 
experiment  has  not  lived  up  to  expectations. 
Throughout  Asia  the  communes  have  dramatized 
what  a  fearful  price  must  be  paid  for  production 
in  a  Communist  society. 

Suppression  in  Tibet 

The  suppression  of  Tibetan  freedoms  has  per- 
haps made  the  deepest  impression  of  all.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Communists  sought  to  put 
down  Tibetan  revolt  and  attempted  to  destroy  the 
distinctive  Tibetan  religion  and  culture  may  have 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  disillusion  Asians 
as  to  Communist  China's  pose  of  "peaceful  coex- 
istence." Nothing  could  better  highlight  the  fal- 
sity of  Peiping's  loud  support  of  the  Asian  revolu- 
tion than  the  manner  in  which  she  has  imposed 
her  own  colonial  rule  on  the  people  of  Tibet.  In 
the  long  run  it  will  be  up  to  Asians  to  deliver  the 
verdict,  but  I  venture  the  thought  that  already  in 
1959  increasing  numbers  in  the  free  Asian  coun- 
tries identify  the  hope  of  the  Asian  revolution  less 
with  the  prophets  of  communism  and  more  with 
the  West  of  today. 


If  this  process  is  to  continue,  it  means  that  we 
in  the  West  have  a  responsibility  that  goes  beyond 
assuring  the  security  of  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
against  Communist  encroachment ;  we  must  also 
rededicate  ourselves  to  assisting  them  in  their 
struggle  for  political  and  social  progress.  We 
have  indeed  given  much  needed  economic  assist- 
ance to  free  Asia  in  past  years.  This  is  vital  and 
must  be  continued  not  only  by  my  country  but 
by  others  who  share  our  views  as  to  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  modern  world  and  a  friendly  in- 
terest in  Asian  peoples.  Furthermore,  in  extend- 
ing aid  we  must  maintain  flexibility  and  perspec- 
tive. With  all  the  success  we  have  enjoyed 
through  the  Marshall  plan  and  NATO  in  redress- 
ing the  dangerously  deteriorating  postwar  situ- 
ation in  Europe,  we  must  remember  that  the  prob- 
lems in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa  are  differ- 
ent in  the  sense  that  we  must  adjust  our  sights 
and  methods  to  the  varying  backgrounds,  customs, 
and  circumstances  of  these  great  areas  of  the 
world.  In  fact  the  whole  process  of  contacts 
between  our  Western  World  and  that  of  Asia  must 
be  one  of  mutual  edification  if  we  are  to  make  the 
common  progress  that  is  our  common  aim. 

It  is  true  that  our  contacts  with  free  Asia  are 
wider  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Our  repre- 
sentatives meet  with  theirs  in  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  bodies.  Our  citizens 
travel,  study,  and  work  in  Asian  countries  in 
larger  number  than  ever  before.  Asian  art  and 
culture  are  understood  and  admired  by  increasing 
numbers  of  people  in  the  West.  An  excellent 
beginning  has  been  made,  but  it  is  still  only  a 
beginning.  We  must  make  every  effort  to  expand 
these  contacts  and  to  build  even  closer  and  more 
comradely  relations  between  ourselves  and  the 
peoples  of  Asia.  It  is  up  to  us  to  wipe  out  the 
vestiges  of  the  unhappy  heritage  of  colonial  days 
and  to  make  the  word  "equality"  a  warm  reality 
in  our  dealings  with  them. 

I  should  like  to  leave  you  with  the  thought 
with  which  I  began:  The  key  fact  on  the  Asian 
scene  today  is  the  continuing  Asian  revolution,  a 
revolution  which  has  drawn  much  of  its  inspira- 
tion from  our  own  liberal  revolution  in  the  West. 
Its  success  or  failure  will  have  an  important,  per- 
haps decisive,  bearing  on  the  fate  of  all  free 
nations.  It  should  therefore  be  the  first  purpose 
of  Western  policy  in  Asia  to  see  that  it  does  not 
fail  for  lack  of  understanding  and  support. 
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U.S.  Again  Protests  Attack 
On  Plane  Over  Sea  of  Japan 

Press  release  597  dated  August  19 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Gen.  Carter  B.  Magruder,  U.S.  Army  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.N.  Command  in  Korea,  has 
l>eeii  instructed  to  protest  for  the  second  time  the 
wanton,  unprovoked  attack  on  June  16  by  two 
Communist  MIG  aircraft,  on  a  U.S.  Navy  patrol 
craft  over  the  Sea  of  Japan.1  This  protest,  which 
serves  to  confirm  and  reemphasize  the  original 
protest  on  the  same  subject  lodged  by  the  U.N. 
Command  in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission 
on  July  25  [Korean  time]  is  to  be  delivered 
through  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  at 
Panmunjom  in  accordance  with  paragraph  25  (i) 
of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  may 
act  as  an  intermediary  in  transmitting  communi- 
cations between  the  commanders  of  the  opposing 
sides  in  Korea.  The  Military  Armistice  Commis- 
sion meeting,  which  was  called  for  this  purpose, 
is  to  convene  at  10:30  a.m.,  August  20,  Korean 
time. 


rEXT  OF  PROTEST2 

In  the  105th  meeting  of  the  Military  Armistice  Com- 
mission, held  on  25  July  1959,  the  senior  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  component  of  the  Military 
\rmistice  Commission  lodged  at  my  direction,  a  serious 
protest  with  the  senior  member  of  the  Korean  People's 
irmy/Chinese  People's  Volunteers  component  of  the  Mil- 
iary Armistice  Commission.  It  concerned  the  unpro- 
voked attack,  by  military  aircraft  from  the  territory 
inder  your  control,  on  a  United  States  Navy  patrol  plane 
m  16  June  1959,  over  the  international  waters  of  the 
3ea  of  Japan.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  attack  had 
•onstituted  a  flagrant  and  premeditated  violation  of  the 
'reamble  and  Paragraph  12  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

However,  instead  of  taking  appropriate  action  on  this 
natter,  your  senior  member  in  effect  ignored  the  protest. 
Droper  action  under  the  circumstances  would  have  in- 
luded  giving  assurance  that  the  matter  would  be  inves- 
igated,  that  immediate  and  positive  steps  would  be  taken 
o  prevent  repetition  of  such  unwarranted  acts,  and  that 
he  persons  responsible  for  the  barbarous  attack  would  be 
idequately  punished. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  1959,  p.  206. 

2  Addressed  to  the  Communist  Korean  and  Chinese  mili- 
ary commanders  in  Korea. 
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I  am,  therefore,  utilizing  this  means  personally  to  in- 
form you  of  the  serious  view  which  the  U.N.  Command 
takes  of  this  act  of  vicious  aggression  against  an  aircraft 
belonging  to  a  member  nation  of  the  United  Nations 
Command.  Furthermore,  the  United  Nations  Command 
views  equally  seriously  the  utter  indifference  so  far  shown 
by  your  component  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission 
through  failure  to  take  cognizance  of  this  serious  act  of 
armed  aggression  and  to  take  any  action  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  you  are 
obliged  to  take  necessary  action  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  incidents  of  this  type,  and  to  punish  those  responsible 
for  the  attack  in  question. 

It  is  essential  that  we,  as  commanders  of  the  military 
forces  in  Korea,  do  all  in  our  power  to  maintain  the 
armistice  and  thereby  prevent  a  recurrence  of  hostilities. 
The  United  Nations  Command  shall  continue  to  he  so 
guided  and  trusts  that  you  will  be  as  well. 

Pursuant  to  Paragraph  25 (i)  of  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment, I  am  transmitting  this  communication  to  you 
through  the  Military  Armistice  Commission. 


New  Visa  Regulations  Issued 
To  Facilitate  Travel  to  U.S. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
18  (press  release  593)  that  new  regulations  de- 
signed to  speed  the  issuance  of  visas  for  people  who 
want  to  visit  the  United  States  have  been  issued 
to  become  effective  January  1,  1960. 

The  visa  regulations,  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  August  18,1  support  the  Presidential 
proclamation  designating  the  year  1960  as  "Visit 
the  United  States  of  America  Year." 2  The  new 
regulations  will  also  be  consistent  with  the  1954 
Presidential  directive  to  the  executive  departments 
on  travel.  That  directive  called  for  all  feasible 
means  to  be  explored  to  encourage  and  expedite 
tourism  and  travel  among  all  countries. 

Among  other  things  the  new  regulations  pro- 
vide for  a  simplified  nonimmigrant  visa  stamp  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization.  Improvements  have 
also  been  effected  in  procedures  for  revalidating 
and  transferring  nonimmigrant  visas. 

Earlier  steps  taken  by  the  Department  to  expe- 
dite the  issuance  of  tourist  visas  and  to  encourage 
travel  to  the  United  States  include  the  adoption 
early  in  1957  of  a  greatly  shortened  and  simplified 


1  24  Fed.  Reg.  6678. 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  20,  1958,  p.  613. 
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three-by-five  visa  application  form  for  intending 
visitors.  Also,  the  Department  has  authorized  the 
issuance,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  of  free  tourist 
visas  valid  for  any  number  of  visits  within  a  period 
of  4  years.  A  nonimmigrant  visa  may  be  revali- 
dated up  to  4  years  without  a  formal  application. 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  June  30, 1959,  show  that  during  this  period 
508,525  nonimmigrant  visas  were  issued  to  tour- 
ists and  others  coming  to  the  United  States  tempo- 
rarily, such  as  students,  exchange  visitors,  and 
temporary  workers.  In  addition  there  were  86,440 
nonimmigrant  visas  revalidated  during  the  same 
period. 

The  fact  that  the  new  regulations  will  not  be- 
come effective  until  the  start  of  "Visit  the  United 
States  of  America  Year"  will  give  the  general 
public  and  officials  responsible  for  their  adminis- 
tration an  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  their  content. 


Warning  to  Citizens  Traveling 
Near  Czechoslovak  Border 

Press  release  603  dated  August  20 

All  persons  traveling  near  the  Czechoslovak 
o  order  are  warned  that  serious  consequences  may 
result  if  they  illegally  cross  the  border.  Unau- 
thorized crossing  should  be  avoided. 

Recently  Americans  who  have  crossed  the  border 
without  proper  documentation  and  authority  have 
been  taken  into  custody  by  the  Czechoslovak 
authorities.  The  Czechoslovak  Government  has 
officially  informed  the  U.S.  Government  that  it 
intends  to  enforce  vigorously  laws  prohibiting  the 
crossing  of  its  borders  by  unauthorized  persons. 
Individuals  apprehended  by  Czechoslovak  border 
guards  have  been  taken  into  custody  and  held  for 
investigation.  An  extended  period  of  time  may 
be  required  to  complete  such  investigation.  A 
person  found  guilty  of  a  crime  under  Czechoslovak 
law  may  be  sentenced  to  a  jail  term. 

As  part  of  their  inherent  right  of  sovereignty, 
all  countries,  by  means  of  laws  and  regulations, 
may  establish  the  procedures  to  be  followed  for 
entry.  Americans  traveling  abroad  are  subject  to 
local  laws  and  must  accept  the  consequences  of 
violations. 

Intentional  border  violations  could  result  in  a 
restriction  on  the  validity  of  the  individual's  U.S. 
passport. 


U.S.  and  Soviet  Science  Academies 
Sign  Exchange  Agreement 

Follovring  is  a  joint  announcement  by  the  U.S. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  Academies  providing  for  exchange 
visits  by  research  scientists  of  each  country,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  agreement. 

JOINT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  an- 
nounced on  July  21  the  signing  on  July  9  of  a 
2-year  agreement  providing  for  exchange  visits 
by  research  scientists  of  each  country  for  periods 
up  to  1  year.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  | 
each  Academy  designated  20  fields  of  specialized 
scientific  inquiry  in  which  its  scientists  desire  to 
observe  or  conduct  research  within  the  host 
country. 

In  addition  the  agreement  provides  that  the  two 
Academies  will  organize  joint  symposia  dealing 
with  scientific  problems  of  current  interest,  assist 
each  other  in  the  exchange  of  scientific  informa- 
tion, and — on  a  reciprocal  basis — exchange  invi- 
tations to  important  scientific  meetings.  Imple- 
mentation of  these  provisions  will  substantially 
increase  the  exchange  of  scientists  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  agreement  between  the  two  Academies  is 
part  of  a  program  of  cultural,  technical,  and  edu- 
cational exchanges  between  the  two  countries  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Lacy-Zaroubin  agreement,1 
whose  signing  in  1958  was  hailed  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department  as  a  "significant  first  step  in  the  im- 
provement of  mutual  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 

The  Lacy-Zaroubin  agreement  called  upon  the 
Academies  of  Sciences  of  the  two  countries  to 
effect  certain  of  the  exchanges  provided  for  under 
section  IX,  "Visits  by  Scientists."  These  ex- 
changes, as  described  in  the  attached  text  of  the 
inter- Academy  agreement,  supplement  other  such 
scientific  exchanges  that  are  taking  place  between 
the  two  countries,  arranged  by  individual  scien- 
tists and  universities  of  each  nation.  There  is  no 
intention  that  the  inter-Academy  agreement  be 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  17,  1958,  p.  243. 
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considered  an  exclusive  instrument  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  such  scientific  exchanges. 

Signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  American  and 
Soviet  Academies — Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk  and 
Academician  A.  N.  Nesmeyanov,  respectively — ■ 
the  agreement  and  its  appendixes  call  upon  each 
group  to  name  individuals  to  participate  in  three 
categories  of  exchange  visits  as  follows : 

1.  Approximately  20  noted  scientists  from  each 
country  "to  deliver  lectures  and  conduct  seminars 
on  various  problems  of  science  and  technology  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  studying  research  work 
in  progress"  during  visits  of  up  to  1  month. 

2.  Approximately  18  scientists  to  spend  1  month 
in  laboratories  of  the  opposite  country  observing 
current  research  in  14  designated  scientific  spe- 
cialties.    (See  appendix  1  of  attached  agreement.) 

3.  An  additional  six  scientists  to  spend  longer 
periods  in  specialized  study  or  in  the  conduct  of 
research  in  six  designated  scientific  specialties. 
(See  appendix  2.) 

Suggestions  regarding  the  areas  of  Soviet  sci- 
ence to  be  designated  in  the  agreement,  together 
with  nominations  of  American  scientists  qualified 
to  participate  in  such  an  exchange,  were  made  by 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
its  National  Research  Council  after  consultation 
with  colleagues  in  all  the  natural  sciences. 

The  agreement  calls  for  each  side  to  pay  the 
salaries  and  international  travel  expenses  of  its 
own  scientists ;  the  receiving  side  is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  providing  living  quarters,  med- 
ical aid,  and  certain  local  travel  expenses  for  the 
visitors.  The  U.S.  Academy  has  been  assured  of 
sufficient  funds  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  other  public  and  private  sources  to 
defray  all  expenses  of  the  U.S.  program  excepting 
salaries  of  participating  scientists. 

Important  to  the  success  of  the  program  will  be 
the  cooperation  of  American  scientific  institutions 
and  research  laboratories  in  offering  their  facil- 
ities to  visiting  scientists  from  the  Soviet  Union 
ind  in  providing  leave  to  their  own  staff  or 
faculty  members  for  reciprocal  visits  abroad. 

rEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

AGREEMENT    ON     THE    EXCHANGE    OF    SCIENTISTS    BETWEEN 

the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USA  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR 

In  accordance  with  the  Agreement  between  the  United 
States   of  America  and   the  Union  of   Soviet   Socialist 

eptember  7,   1959 


Republics  on  Exchanges  in  the  cultural,  technical  and 
educational  fields  dated  January  27,  1958  (Section  I, 
paragraph  2  and  Section  IX,  Paragraphs  1,  2  and  3,  of  the 
Agreement)  and  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  further 
scientific  cooperation  between  American  and  Soviet 
scientists,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USA 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
USSR  on  the  other,  hereby  conclude  the  following 
Agreement : 

Exchange  of  Scientists 
Article  1 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USA  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  will  send  approxi- 
mately 20  persons  each  from  among  prominent  American 
and  Soviet  scientists  (at  least  one-half  of  whom  are  to 
be  members  of  the  respective  Academies)  during  1959- 
1960  to  deliver  lectures  and  conduct  seminars  on  various 
problems  of  science  and  technology  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  research  work  in  progress  in  the  USA 
and  the  USSR. 

Article  2 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USA  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  in  1959-1960  will 
organize,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  visits  of  American  and 
Soviet  scientists  to  acquaint  themselves  with  research 
conducted  in  the  USA  and  the  USSR  (Appendix  1). 

Article  3 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USA  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  agree  to  exchange 
scientists  in  1959-1960  for  conducting  scientific  research 
and  for  specialization  for  periods  of  up  to  one  year 
(Appendix  2). 

Article  4 

The  exchange  of  scientists  provided  for  in  Articles  2 
and  3  of  this  Agreement  may  be  expanded,  reduced,  or 
changed  in  the  course  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  Agreement, 
by  mutual  consent  between  the  two  Academies. 

Article  5 

When  sending  scientists  in  accordance  with  Articles  2 
and  3  of  this  Agreement,  the  sending  Academy  will  notify 
the  receiving  Academy  at  least  three  months  in  advance 
as  to  the  problems  of  interest  to  the  respective  scientists. 
The  sending  Academy  will  also  communicate  all  necessary 
information  concerning  the  scientists  and  will  indicate  the 
dates  desired,  the  duration  of  the  visit,  and  the  scientific 
institutions  which  the  scientists  would  like  to  visit. 

If  visiting  scientists  propose  to  give  lectures,  the  sub- 
jects thereof  are  to  be  indicated. 

Upon  the  receiving  Academy's  acceptance  of  scientists, 
the  sending  Academy  will  inform  the  receiving  Academy 
at  least  10  days  in  advance  of  the  date  of  departure. 

Article  6 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USA  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR,  in  addition  to  the 
scientific  exchanges  provided  for  in  Articles  1,  2,  and  3 
of  this  Agreement,  will  invite    (on  a  reciprocal  basis) 
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scientists  to  important  congresses,  conferences,  meetings, 
and  other  scientific  undertakings  of  mutual  interest. 

For  this  purpose  the  Academies  will  exchange  twice  a 
year  a  schedule  of  such  congresses,  conferences,  etc. 

Article  7 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USA  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  agree  on  the  desirabil- 
ity of  conducting,  in  the  USSR  and  the  USA,  joint 
symposia  on  current  scientific  problems  in  specialized 
fields. 

An  organizing  committee  consisting  of  representatives 
of  both  Academies  is  to  be  created  for  preparing  such 
symposia.  A  working  staff  is  to  be  established  by  the 
Academy  of  the  country  in  which  the  symposium  is  to  be 
held. 

Each  Academy  shall  have  the  right  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  symposium  in  its  own  language. 

Article  8 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USA  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  will  assist  each  other 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  in  establishing  relations  between 
scientific  institutions  and  organizations,  archives  and 
libraries,  the  work  of  which  is  related  to  that  of  the 
Academies  or  is  coordinated  by  them.  The  Academies 
will  also  develop  an  exchange  of  scientific  publications. 

Financial  Provisions 
Article  9 

In  all  cases,  the  sending  side  will  defray  the  travel 
expenses  of  its  scientists  to  and  from  their  main 
destination. 

The  receiving  side  will  defray  travel  expenses  within 
its  country  if  these  expenses  are  directly  connected  with 
the  purpose  of  the  visits  provided  for  in  Articles  1,  2,  and 
3  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  10 

The  receiving  side  will  provide,  free  of  charge,  to  the 
scientists  of  the  other  Academy  who  have  arrived  on  the 
basis  of  Articles  1,  2,  and  3  of  this  Agreement,  living 
quarters  (hotel  accommodations  or  rooms)  and  medical 
aid. 

Scientists'  salaries  (stipends)  will  be  paid  by  the 
sending  side. 

Article  11 

Each  Academy  of  Sciences  will  provide,  free  of  charge, 
to  the  scientists  of  the  opposite  side  who  have  arrived  on 
the  basis  of  this  Agreement  opportunities  to  conduct  re- 
search in  scientific  institutions,  libraries,  and  archives. 

Article  12 
The  receiving  side  will  defray  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  acquisition  of  materials,  apparatus,  literature, 
photocopies,  microfilms,  etc.,  within  the  program  of  work 
agreed  upon  for  the  visiting  scientists. 

Article  13 
The  expenses  of  sending  scientists  to  participate  in 
scientific  congresses,  conferences,  and  other  undertakings 
conducted  in  accordance  with  Article  6  of  this  Agreement, 
as  a  rule,  will  be  defrayed  by  the  sending  side,  if  there  is 
no  special  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
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Article  14 

Expenses  incurred  in  sending  scientists  to  the  Joint 
symposia  provided  for  in  Article  7  of  this  Agreement 
will  be  defrayed  by  the  sending  Academy. 

All  expenses  connected  with  preparing  and  con- 
ducting joint  symposia  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Academy 
of  the  country  in  which  the  symposium  is  held. 

Conclusion 
Article  15 
The  duration  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  two  years  from 
the  date  it  comes  into  effect. 

Article  16 
The  Articles  of  this  Agreement  may  be  altered  in  part 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  Academies. 

Article  17 
Upon  the  expiration  of  this  Agreement  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USA  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR  will  discuss  the  question  of  scientific 
exchanges  for  a  subsequent  period. 

Article  18 
This  Agreement  has  been  signed  this  9th  day  of  July, 
1959,  in  two  copies  each,  in  the  English  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, the  texts  in  both  languages  having  Identical  force. 


On  behalf  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
USA 

Detlev  W.  Beonk,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  the  USA 


On  behalf  of  the  Academy    i 
of  Sciences  of  the  USSR 

I 

A.  Nesmetanov,  Academi- 
cian, President  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  the 
USSR 


Appendix  1 

I.  Preferable  visits  of  scientists  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR  to  study  research  work  con- 
ducted in  the  USA. 

1)  The  study  of  the  latest  American  spectroscopic 
apparatus. 

1  person  for  1  month 

2)  The  study  of  research  work  in  the  field  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  automatic  control  (the 
theory  and  practice  of  automatic  regulation,  in- 
formation theory,  the  theory  of  relay-action  de- 
vices, technical  facilities  in  automation  and 
telemechanics). 

2  persons  for  1  month 

3)  The  study  of  theoretical  and  experimental  work 
on  durability,  plasticity,  dynamic  problems  of 
plasticity  and  aeroelasticity,  and  gas  dynamics. 

1  person  for  1  month 

4)  The  study  of  work  being  done  in  the  field  of  the 
synthesis  of  natural  and  biologically  important 
compounds. 

2  persons  for  1  month 

5)  The  study  of  latest  researches  in  the  field  of 
microbiology  and  cytology. 

1  person  for  1  month 
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6)  The  study  of  research  in  the  field  of  the  biology 
of  antibiotics,  vitamins,  stimulants  of  plant 
growth. 

2  persons  for  1  month 

7)  The  study  of  scientific  work  in  the  field  of 
photosynthesis. 

1  person  for  1  month 

8)  The  study  of  electron-microscope  research  in 
different  fields  of  biology. 

1  person  for  1  month 

9)  The  study  of  research  work  in  the  field  of  solid 
state  physics  and  low  temperature  techniques. 

1  person  for  1  month 

10)  The   study    of   research   work   in    the   field   of 
radioastronomy. 

1  person  for  1  month 

11)  The  study  of  research  work  in  the  field  of  the 
physical  chemistry  of  polymers. 

1  person  for  1  month 

12)  The  study  of  research  work  in  the  field  of  the 
biochemistry  of  cancer. 

2  persons  for  1  month 

13)  The  study  of  research  work  in  the  field  of  organ 
and  tissue  transplantation. 

1  person  for  1  month 

14)  The  study  of  research  work  in  the  field  of  epi- 
demiology and  the  control  of  influenza. 

1  person  for  1  month 

[I.  Preferable  visits  of  scientists  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  USA  to  study  research  work  con- 
ducted in  the  USSR. 

1)  Radioastronomy;  photoelectric  techniques  for 
linear  measurements  in  astronomy. 

1  person  for  1  month 

2)  Probability  and  stochastic  processes. 

1  person  for  1  month 

3)  Solid  state  physics  and  low  temperature 
techniques. 

1  person  for  1  month 

4)  Structure  and  synthesis  of  nucleic  acids ;  physical 
chemistry  of  proteins. 

1  person  for  1  month 

5)  Cosmic  ray  studies. 

1  person  for  1  month 

6)  High  pressure  and  high  temperature  chemistry. 

2  persons  for  1  month 

7)  Thermodynamics  and  physical  chemistry  of  igne- 
ous rocks. 

1  person  for  1  month 

8)  Microbiology  and  cytology. 

2  persons  for  1  month 

9)  Physiology  and  biology  of  the  nervous  system. 

1  person  for  1  month 
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10)  Biochemistry  of  cancer. 

2  persons  for  1  month 

11)  Organ  and  tissue  transplantation. 

1  person  for  1  month 

12)  Limnology. 

1  person  for  1  month 

13)  Weather  prediction. 

1  person  for  1  month 

14)  Epidemiology  and  control  of  influenza. 

1  person  for  1  month 

Appendix  2 

I.  Preferable  visits  of  scientists  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR  to  conduct  research  and  special- 
ized scientific  work  in  the  USA  for  periods  of  up  to 
one  year. 

1)  The  study  of  radiospectroscopy  and  related  fields. 

1  person  for  5  months 

2)  The  study  of  new  trends  and  research  methods  in 
the  fields  of  steroid  compounds,  stereochemistry 
and  the  chemistry  of  isoprenoids. 

1  person  for  6  months 

3)  The  study  of  research  work  in  the  field  of  high- 
molecular  compounds. 

1  person  for  5  months 

4)  The  study  of  experimental  work  related  to  the 
theory  of  metallurgical  processes. 

1  person  for  5  months 

5)  The  study  of  work  in  the  field  of  information 
theory. 

1  person  for  6  months 

6)  Research  work  to  be  conducted  in  biochemistry. 

1  person  for  5  months 

II.  Visits  of  scientists  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USA  to  conduct  research  and  special- 
ized scientific  work  in  the  USSR  for  periods  of  up 
to  one  year. 

1)  Solar  physics. 

1  person  for  5  months 

2)  Non-linear  systems  and  differential  equations  in- 
cluding applications  to  mechanical  and  electric 
systems. 

1  person  for  6  months 

3)  Conditioned  reflexes ;  especially  of  primates. 

1  person  for  5  months 

4)  Physiology  of  stress;  (environmental  and 
emotional). 

1  person  for  5  months 

5)  Celestial  mechanics 

1  person  for  5  months 

6)  Physical  chemistry  of  high  polymers. 

1  person  for  6  months 
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Letters  of  Credence 

Belgium 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Belgium, 
Louis  Schey  ven,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  August  21.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  605  dated 
August  21. 

Burma 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Union 
of  Burma,  U  On  Sein,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  August  21.  For  texts 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  607 
dated  August  21. 

Rumania 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Ru- 
manian People's  Republic,  George  Macovescu,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on 
August  21.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  606  dated  August  21. 

U.S.  To  Enter  Trade  Negotiations 
With  Seven  Countries 


Press  release  596  dated  August  19 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  on  August  19  issued  notice  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  Government,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  as 
amended  and  extended,  to  enter  into  limited  trade 
agreement  negotiations  with  certain  contracting 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

These  negotiations  are  being  held  in  connection 
with  requests  for  compensatory  tariff  concessions 
by  (1)  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in 
1957  of  the  U.S.  rate  of  duty  on  safety  pins,1 
(2)  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in  1957  of  the 
U.S.  rate  of  duty  on  spring  clothespins,2  and  (3) 


Japan  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in  1958  of  the 
U.S.  rate  of  duty  on  clinical  thermometers.3  In 
the  case  of  safety  pins,  the  increase  from  22V£ 
percent  to  35  percent  ad  valorem  became  effective 
on  December  31,  1957.  The  increase  from  10 
cents  a  gross  to  20  cents  a  gross  in  the  rate  of  duty 
on  spring  clothespins  became  effective  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1957.  The  rate  of  duty  on  clinical  ther- 
mometers was  increased  from  4Qy2  percent  to  85 
percent  effective  May  21, 1958. 

The  action  to  increase  these  duties  was  taken 
under  article  XIX  of  the  General  Agreement  and 
the  escape-clause  provision  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  after 
findings  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  that  the 
domestic  industries  were  being  seriously  injured 
as  a  result  of  increased  imports  caused  at  least  in 
part  by  tariff  concessions  which  had  been  negoti- 
ated under  that  agreement. 

In  accordance  with  the  escape-clause  provisions 
in  the  General  Agreement,  the  United  States  has 
consulted  with  the  countries  having  a  substantial 
interest  as  exporters  of  safety  pins,  spring  clothes- 
pins, and  clinical  thermometers.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
both  of  which  have  exported  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  safety  pins  to  the  United  States,  have  re- 
quested compensation  for  the  U.S.  action. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands 
have  similarly  requested  compensation  for  the 
U.S.  action  on  spring  clothespins,  while  Japan 
has  requested  compensation  in  the  case  of  clinical 
thermometers.  Ordinarily  a  country  using  some 
procedure  under  the  General  Agreement  to  in- 
crease a  duty  above  a  rate  which  is  specified  as  a 
concession  grants  compensatory  concessions  to  the 
countries  adversely  affected.  Should  agreement 
on  such  compensatory  concessions  not  be  reached, 
provision  is  usually  made  for  the  affected  country 
to  suspend  equivalent  concessions. 

Tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States  will  be 
considered  within  the  limitation  of  authority 
available  to  the  President  under  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  as  amended.  The  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958  provides  that  rates  may  be 
reduced  (1)  20  percent  below  the  July  1,  1958, 
rates  by  stages  of  not  more  than  10  percent  in  any 
one  year,  (2)  2  percentage  points  ad  valorem 
below  the  July  1, 1958,  rates  by  stages  of  not  more 
than  1  percentage  point  in  any  one  year,  or  (3) 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  23, 1957,  p.  1009. 
'  Ibid.,  Dec.  16, 1957,  p.  958. 


*  Ibid.,  May  26,  1958,  p.  882. 
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d  50  percent  ad  valorem  or  its  equivalent  if  the 
ate  is  in  excess  of  that  level,  provided  that  not 
lore  than  one-third  of  the  total  reduction  may 
ecome  effective  in  any  one  year. 
In  accordance  with  past  practice  and  the  re- 
uirements  of  trade  agreements  legislation,  the 
lommittee's  notice,  winch  is  attached,  sets  in  mo- 
on preparations  for  the  negotiations,  including 
pportunity  for  presentation  by  interested  persons 
f  both  written  and  oral  views  on  possible  con- 
?ssions  which  may  be  granted  and  the  determi- 
ation  of  "peril  points"  by  the  U.S.  Tariff 
'ommission  with  respect  to  products  on  which 
le  United  States  will  consider  granting 
)ncessions. 

Included  with  the  Committee's  notice  is  a  list 
f  products,  some  of  which  might  be  offered  as 
>mpensatory  concessions. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  in 
notice  which  is  also  attached,  announces  that  its 
tarings  to  receive  the  views  of  interested  persons 
Hiceming  the  proposed  negotiations  will  open 
1  October  6,  1959.  Domestic  producers,  impor- 
•rs,  and  other  interested  persons  are  invited  to 
resent  to  the  Committee  views  and  all  pertinent 
.formation  about  products  on  the  published  list 
*  any  other  aspect  of  the  negotiations. 
Applications  for  oral  presentation  of  views  and 
.formation  should  be  presented  to  the  Committee 
>r  Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  the 
ose  of  business  September  23,  1959.  Persons 
wiring  to  be  heard  should  also  submit  written 
*iefs  or  statements  to  the  Committee  by  Septem- 
pr  23,  1959.  Only  those  persons  will  be  heard 
ho  have  presented  written  briefs  or  statements 
id  have  filed  applications  to  be  heard  by  the 
ites  indicated.  Communications  are  to  be  ad- 
•essed  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
ation,  Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washington 
i,  D.C.  Further  details  concerning  the  submis- 
>n  of  briefs  and  applications  to  be  heard  are 
ntained  in  the  Committee's  notice. 
The  membership  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
ittee  on  Trade  Agreements  and  of  the  Commit- 
b  for  Reciprocity  Information  is  similar,  each 
nsisting  of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Agriculture,  Com- 
3rce,  Labor,  and  Interior  and  the  International 
operation  Administration,  as  well  as  a  member 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  The  Department 
State  member  is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
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on  Trade  Agreements  while  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion member  is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  also  announced  on 
August  19  that  it  will  hold  public  hearings  be- 
ginning October  6,  1959,  in  connection  with  its 
"peril  point"  investigation,  as  required  by  section 
3(a)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1958,  on  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  concessions  on 
listed  products  may  be  made  in  the  negotiations 
without  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  a 
domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive products.  Copies  of  the  notice  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Commission.  Views  and  in- 
formation received  by  the  Tariff  Commission  on 
its  hearings  referred  to  above  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion for  consideration  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Trade  Agreements.  Therefore, 
persons  who  appear  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
need  not — but  may  if  they  wish — also  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE     FOR    RECIPROCITY    INFORMATION 
Trade  Agreement    Negotiations     With    Governments 
Which   Are   Contracting  Parties   to   the   General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  Regarding  Compen- 
sation for  Escape  Clause  Actions 

Submission  of  Information  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information : 

Closing   date   for  applications   to   appear  at  hearings: 
September  23,  1959 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs :  September  23,  1959 

Public  hearings  open  October  6, 1959 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agree- 
ments has  issued  on  this  day  a  notice  of  intention  to  par- 
ticipate in  trade  agreement  negotiations  under  Article 
XIX  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
regarding  compensation  to  contracting  parties  to  the 
Agreement  that  have  a  substantial  interest  as  exporters 
for  the  escape  clause  actions  with  respect  to  spring  clothes- 
pins, safety  pins,  and  clinical  thermometers  taken  by 
the  President  on  November  9,  1957,  November  29,  1957, 
and  April  21,  1958,  respectively.  Annexed  to  the  notice 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 
is  a  list  of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  to  be 
considered  for  possible  concessions  in  the  negotiations. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  negotiations  is  the  granting  of 
compensatory  concessions  by  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  they  will  result  in  any  concessions  by 
other  countries  for  the  benefit  of  United  States  exports. 
Pursuant  to  paragraph  5  of  Executive  Order  10082  of 
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October  5,  1949,  as  amended  (3  CFR,  1949-1953  Comp., 
pp.  281,  355  ),4  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
hereby  gives  notice  that  all  applications  for  oral  presenta- 
tion of  views  in  regard  to  the  proposed  negotiations  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion not  later  than  September  23,  1959.  The  application 
must  indicate  the  product  or  products  on  which  the  in- 
dividual or  group  desires  to  be  heard  and  an  estimate  of 
the  time  required  for  oral  presentation.  Written  state- 
ments shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  September  23, 
1959.  Such  communications  shall  be  addressed  to  "Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.C.".  Fifteen  copies  of  writ- 
ten statements,  either  typed,  printed,  or  duplicated,  shall 
be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committee,  except 
information  and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence, 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  interested  persons.  Infor- 
mation and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence  shall  be 
submitted  on  separate  pages  clearly  marked  "For  Official 
Use  Only  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information". 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral  statements  will 
be  heard,  beginning  at  2 :00  p.m.  on  October  6,  1959  in 
the  Hearing  Room  in  the  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Eighth  and  E  Streets,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Witnesses 
who  make  application  to  be  heard  will  be  advised  regard- 
ing the  time  and  place  of  their  individual  appearances. 
Appearances  at  hearings  before  the  Committee  may  be 
made  only  by  or  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  have  filed 
written  statements  and  who  have  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed made  written  application  for  oral  presentation  of 
views.  Statements  made  at  the  public  hearings  shall  be 
under  oath. 

Persons  may  present  their  views  regarding  any  matter 
appropriate  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed negotiations,  although,  as  indicated  above,  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  they  will  result  in  any  concessions 
by  other  countries  for  the  benefit  of  United  States  exports. 
Copies  of  the  list  attached  to  the  notice  of  intention  to 
negotiate  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information  at  the  address  designated  above  and 
may  be  inspected  at  the  field  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  today  an- 
nounced public  hearings  on  the  import  items  appearing 
in  the  list  annexed  to  the  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate 
to  run  concurrently  with  the  hearings  of  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information.  Oral  testimony  and  written 
information  submitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission  will  be 
made  available  to  and  will  be  considered  by  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements.  Conse- 
quently, those  whose  interests  relate  only  to  import 
products  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  and  who  appear 
before  the  Tariff  Commission,  need  not,  but  may  if  they 
wish,  appear  also  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion this  19th  day  of  August  1959. 

Edward  Yardley 

Secretary, 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 
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NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO  NEGOTIATE 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 

Trade  Agreement  Negotiations  With  Governments 
Which  Are  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  Regarding  Compensa- 
tion for  Escape  Clause  Actions 

Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
approved  June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  945,  eh.  474; 
65  Stat.  73,  ch.  141),  and  to  paragraph  4  of  Executive 
Order  10082  of  October  5,  1949,  as  amended  (3  CFR, 
1949-1953  Comp.,  pp.  281,  355),  and  in  view  of  certain 
"escape  clause"  actions  with  respect  to  spring  clothespins, 
safety  pins,  and  clinical  thermometers  taken  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  November  9,  1957,  November  29,  1957,  and  April 
21,  1958,  respectively  (Proclamation  No.  3211,  3  CFR, 
1957  SUPP.,  p.  50,  Proclamation  No.  3212,  id.,  51,  and 
Proclamation  No.  3235,  3  CFR,  1958  SUPP.,  p.  25),  under 
the  authority  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  of  section  7(c)  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  notice  is  hereby  given 
by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agree- 
ments of  intention  to  enter  into  trade  agreement  negotia- 
tions under  Article  XIX  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  regarding  compensation,  to  contracting 
parties  to  the  Agreement  that  have  a  substantial  inter- 
est as  exporters,  for  such  escape  clause  actions.  Since 
the  purpose  of  the  negotiations  is  the  granting  of  com- 
pensatory concessions  by  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  they  will  result  in  any  concessions  by 
other  countries  for  the  benefit  of  United  States  exports. 
The  results  of  these  negotiations  will  be  embodied  in 
Schedule  XX  to  the  General  Agreement. 

There  is  annexed  hereto  a  list  of  articles  imported  into 
the  United  States  to  be  considered  for  possible  modifica- 
tion of  duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  imposition 
of  additional  import  restrictions,  or  specific  continuance 
of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  in  the  negotiations 
for  which  notice  is  given  above. 

The  articles  proposed  for  consideration  in  the  negotia- 
tions are  identified  in  the  annexed  list  by  specifying  the 
numbers  of  the  paragraphs  in  tariff  schedules  of  Title  I 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  in  which  they  are 
provided  for  together  with  the  language  used  in  such  tariff 
paragraphs  to  provide  for  such  articles,  except  that  where 
necessary  the  statutory  language  has  been  modified  by 
the  omission  of  words  or  the  addition  of  new  language  in 
order  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  original  language. 

No  article  will  be  considered  in  the  negotiations  for 
possible  modification  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions, 
imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions,  or  specific 
continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  unless 
it  is  included,  specifically  or  by  reference,  in  the  annexed 
list  or  unless  it  is  subsequently  included  in  a  supplemen- 
tary public  list.  Only  duties  on  the  articles  listed  imposed 
under  the  paragraphs  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  specified 
with  regard  to  such  articles  will  be  considered  for  a  pos- 
sible decrease,  but  additional  or  separate  ordinary  duties 


*  Ibid.,  Oct.  17, 1949,  p.  593. 
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>r  import  taxes  on  such  articles  imposed  under  any  other 
provisions  of  law  may  be  bound  against  increase  as  an 
issurance  that  the  concession  under  the  listed  paragraph 
.vill  not  be  nullified.  In  the  event  that  an  article  which 
is  of  June  1,  1959  was  regarded  as  classifiable  under  a 
lescription  included  in  the  list  is  excluded  therefrom  by 
judicial  decision  or  otherwise  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
.he  trade  agreement  negotiations,  the  list  will  nevertheless 
ye  considered  as  including  such  article. 

Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
is  amended,  and  paragraph  5  of  Executive  Order  10082 
jf  October  5,  1949,  as  amended,  information  and  views  as 
:o  any  aspect  of  the  proposals  announced  in  this  notice 
nay  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
nation  in  accordance  with  the  announcement  of  this  date 
ssued  by  that  Committee.  Any  matters  appropriate  to 
ye  considered  in  connection  with  the  negotiations  proposed 
ibove  may  be  presented. 

Public  hearings  in  connection  with  "peril  point"  investi- 
gation of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  connec- 
:ion  with  the  articles  included  in  the  annexed  list  pursuant 
;o  Section  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
L951,  as  amended,  are  the  subject  of  an  announcement  of 
:his  date  issued  by  that  Commission. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
rrade  Agreements  this  19th  day  of  August  1959. 

John  A.  Bibch 

Chairman, 

Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements. 


.1ST  OF  ARTICLES  TO  BE  CONSIDERED 

jst  of  Articles  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
Proposed  foe  Consideration  in  Trade  Agreement 
Negotiations 

Tariff  Act  of  1930 
Title  I— Dutiable  List 

Acids  and  acid  anhydrides,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for : 

Fatty  alcohols  and  fatty  acids,  sulphated. 

Chemical    elements,  .  .  .  chemical    salts    and 

compounds,  .  .  .  not  specially  provided  for, 

and  whether  or  not  in  any  form  or  container 

specified  in  paragraph  23,  Tariff  Act  of  1930 : 

Dicalcium  phosphate ; 

Fatty  alcohols  and  fatty  acids,  sulphated, 
and  salts  of  sulphated  fatty  acids. 
Ink,  and  ink  powders  not  specially  provided  for. 
Biological,    chemical,    metallurgical,    pharma- 
ceutical, and  surgical  articles  and  utensils  of 
all  kinds,  including  all  scientific  articles,  and 
utensils,  whether  used  for  experimental  pur- 
poses in   hospitals,  laboratories,   schools  or 
universities,   colleges,   or  otherwise,   all  the 
foregoing,  finished  or  unfinished,  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  fused  quartz  or  fused  silica. 
Plate,    cylinder,   crown,    and    sheet   glass,    by 
whatever  process  made,  when  made  into  mir- 
rors, finished  or  partly  finished,   exceeding 
in  size  144  square  inches. 
( Xote :  Includes  foregoing  when  bent,  frosted, 
or  otherwise  processed  in  a  manner  sub- 
jecting   them    to    additional    duty    under 
paragraph  224  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
No  consideration  will  be  given,  however,  to 
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reduction    of   the   additional   duty    under 
paragraph  224.) 
340  All  other  saws,  not  specially  provided  for : 

Hack  saw  blades. 
348  Snap  fasteners  and  clasps,  and  parts  thereof, 

by  whatever  name  known,  or  of  whatever 
material  composed,  not  plated  with  gold, 
silver,  or  platinum ;  all  the  foregoing,  valued 
at  not  more  than  $1.66%  per  hundred : 

Sew-on     fasteners     and     parts     thereof, 
mounted  on  tape  or  otherwise. 
372  Machines,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  specially 

provided  for,  and  parts,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  metal 
or  porcelain : 

Wrapping  and  packaging  machines  ( except 
machines  for  packaging  pipe  tobacco, 
machines  for  wrapping  cigarette  pack- 
ages, machines  for  wrapping  candy,  and 
combination  candy-cutting  and  wrapping 
machines),  and  parts. 
711  Live  birds  not  specially  provided  for,  valued 

at  $5  or  less  each  (except  bobwhite  quail). 
804  Rice  wine  or  sake ;  and  still  wines  not  produced 

from  grapes,  including  ginger  wine  or  ginger 
cordial,  and  beverages  not  specially  provided 
for  similar  to  any  of  the  beverages  specified 
in  paragraph  804,  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
913(a)  Belts  and  belting,  for  machinery,  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber 
and  india  rubber,  valued  at  40  cents  or  more 
per  pound. 

1020  Linoleum    (except  inlaid  linoleum),  including 

corticine  and  cork  carpet,  and  mats  or  rugs 
made  of  linoleum  other  than  of  inlaid  lino- 
leum. 

1021  Floor  coverings  not  specially  provided  for: 

Felt-base  floor  coverings. 

1405  Boxes  of  paper  or  papier-mache  or  wood  pro- 

vided for  in  paragraph  1405,  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  covered  or  lined  with  paper,  but  not 
covered  or  lined  with  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fiber. 

1410  Unbound  books  of  all  kinds,  bound  books  of  all 

kinds  except  those  bound  wholly  or  in  part 
in  leather,  sheets  or  printed  pages  of  books 
bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  all  the 
foregoing  not  specially  provided  for,  if  other 
than  of  bona  fide  foreign  authorship  (not 
including  diaries,  music  in  books,  pamphlets, 
prayer  books,  sheets  or  printed  pages  of 
prayer  books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in 
leather,  or  tourist  literature  containing  geo- 
graphic, historical,  hotel,  timetable,  travel, 
or  similar  information,  chiefly  with  respect 
to  places  or  travel  facilities  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States). 

1413  Boxes,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 

paper,  papier-mache  or  paper  board,  and  not 
specially  provided  for. 

1501(a)  Yarn,  slivers,  rovings,  wick,  rope,  cord,  cloth, 
tape,  and  tubing,  of  asbestos,  or  of  asbestos 
and  any  other  spinnable  fiber,  with  or  without 
wire,  and  all  manufactures  of  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

1502  Balls,  of  whatever  material  composed,  finished 

or  unfinished,  primarily  designed  for  use  in 
physical  exercise  (whether  or  not  such  exer- 
cise involves  the  element  of  sport),  and  not 
specially  provided  for : 
Golf  balls;  footballs  and  other  balls  (not 
including  tennis  balls) ,  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  rubber. 

1510  Parts  of  buttons  and  button  molds  or  blanks, 

finished  or  unfinished,  not  specially  provided 
for. 
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1513  Toys,  and  parts  of  toys,  not  specially  provided 

for: 

Toys   wholly   or    in    chief   value   of   rub- 
ber, except  toys  described  otherwise  than 
by  specification  of  component  material 
in    any    Schedule    XX    of    the    General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
1519(e)       Articles,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured   (ex- 
cept wearing  apparel,  but  including  fur  col- 
lars, fur  cuffs,  and  fur  trimmings),  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  fur  (except  silver  or  black 
fox),  not  specially  provided  for. 
1530(c)      Leather   (except  leather  provided  for  in  sub- 
paragraph   (d)   of  paragraphs  1530),  made 
from  hides  or  skins  of  animals   (including 
fish,   reptiles,   and   birds  but  not  including 
cattle  of  the  bovine  species),  in  the  rough,  in 
the  white,  crust,  or  russet,  partly  finished,  or 
finished : 

Chamois  leather   (except  oil-tanned)    and 
glove  and  garment  leather,  made  from 
lamb  or  sheep  skins. 
1537(b)      Manufactures  of  india  rubber  or  gutta-percha, 
or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not 
specially  provided  for : 
Tires    (not   including   automobile,    motor- 
cycle, and  bicycle  tires  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  india  rubber) . 
1540  Moss  and  sea  grass,  eelgrass,  and  seaweeds,  if 

manufactured  or  dyed. 
1541(a)      Musical    instruments   and   parts   thereof,   not 
specially  provided  for : 
Concertinas   and   other   accordions   which 
are  not  piano  accordions. 


Development  Loans 

Guatemala 

An  agreement  was  signed  at  Guatemala  City  on 
August  17  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Lester  D.  Mallory 
and  Gustavo  Miron,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Guatemala,  under  which  the  U.S.  Development 
Loan  Fund  will  lend  Guatemala  $5  million  to  help 
finance  the  costs  of  establishing  rubber  production 
on  80,000  acres  on  the  Pacific  slopes  of  Guatemala. 
For  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
600  dated  August  20. 

Iran 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  announced 
on  August  13  the  approval  and  commitment  of 
funds  for  a  loan  of  up  to  $5,200,000  to  a  privately 
owned  industrial  development  bank  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Iran.  In  addition  to  the  DLF  loan, 
resources  will  also  be  provided  by  an  interest-free 
advance  from  the  Iranian  Government  and  by  a 
$5,200,000  loan  from  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  For  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  587  dated 
August  13. 
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U.S.  Grants  Additional 
Wheat  to  Libya 

Press  release  594  dated  August  18 

An  additional  grant  of  4,000  tons  of  wheat  ha 
been  made  to  the  Government  of  Libya  for  f amim 
relief,  the  Department  of  State  announced  oi 
August  18.  Earlier  this  year  grants  of  wheat  foi 
human  consumption  and  livestock  feed  grain! 
totaling  55,000  tons  were  made  to  Libya  to  relievt 
critical  grain  shortages  developing  from  extrenn 
drought  conditions. 

The  wheat  was  transferred  by  the  Internationa 
Cooperation  Administration  from  U.S.  Govern 
ment-owned  surplus  agricultural  commoditiei 
under  authority  of  title  II,  Public  Law  480.  Dis 
tribution  to  the  needy  in  the  distressed  areas  is  t< 
be  made  free  of  charge  by  the  Government  oi 
Libya. 

Libyan  Ambassador  Mohieddine  Fekini  ac- 
cepted the  grant  on  behalf  of  his  Government. 


Nationwide  College  Representation 
in  Foreign  Service 

Folloioing  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  Loy  W.  Henderson,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  and  Representative 
Frank  T.  Bow  regarding  the  composition  of  the 
Foreign  Service. 


MR.    HENDERSON    TO    REPRESENTATIVE    BOW 

August  4,  1959 
Dear  Mr.  Bow  :  Thank  you  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion, in  your  letter  of  July  23,  1959,  to  the  debate 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  July  21,1  during  which  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Foreign  Service  is  made  up  mostly  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  so-called  "Ivy  League"  colleges.  You 
commented  that  this  did  not  accord  with  the  im- 
pression you  have  gained  from  your  acquaintance 
with  Foreign  Service  officers,  and  you  asked  to  be 
informed  of  the  distribution  of  colleges  attended 
by  officers  in  the  Foreign  Service  and  particularly 
by  those  in  the  Secretariat  of  the  Department. 
I  read  with  the  greatest  interest  the  report  of 


1  Congressional  Record  of  July  21,  1959,  p.  12685. 
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this  debate  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  interest  shown  in  the  Foreign 
Service  and  it  is  my  impression  that  the  spirit  of 
the  remarks  made  was  friendly.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  Department  of  State  shares  the  point  of 
view  so  eloquently  expressed  that  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  should  be  broadly 
representative.  I  feel  that  I  must  add,  however, 
that  it  is  also  essential  that  the  Foreign  Service 
Officer  Corps  be  composed  of  officers  of  the  highest 
abilities  and  qualifications. 

The  experience  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  of 
paiticipation  by  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  has  made  it  clear  that  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  should 
be  men  of  intelligence,  with  sound  training  for 
public  service,  who  possess  a  good  education  ob- 
tained from  educational  institutions  or  otherwise, 
rhe  Foreign  Service  is  a  profession  of  a  most 
demanding  character.  I  am  confident  that  you 
ind  your  colleagues  will  agree  that  it  would  be 
mthinkable  to  admit  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  to 
'heir  respective  professions  unless  their  educations 
net  exacting  standards.  This  is  also  true  with 
"espect  to  the  Foreign  Service.  It  is,  of  course, 
mportant  to  have  in  the  Foreign  Service  officers 
whose  backgrounds  reflect  many  varied  experi- 
ences in  all  sections  of  our  country.  Character 
md  intellectual  attainment  should,  however,  be 
lontrolling  considerations  in  the  selection  of  our 
)fficers. 

As  a  result  of  our  inquiries,  I  am  able  to  con- 
irm  your  impression  that  the  Foreign  Service  is 
lot  an  "Ivy  League"  club.  Of  the  3,427  officers 
n  the  Sendee,  our  records  indicate  that  only  649 
•eceived  their  bachelor  degrees  from  the  eight 
nstitutions  which,  I  understand,  constitute  the 
Tvy  League."  The  remaining  college  graduates 
some  from  educational  institutions  spread  across 
he  nation,  including  48  state  universities. 

You  inquired  about  the  officers  serving  in  the 
Secretariat.  We  select  for  work  in  the  Secretary's 
>ffice  only  officers  of  unusual  capacity.  They  can- 
lot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  entirely  typical, 
lowever,  among  the  23  Foreign  Service  officers 
ssigned  to  that  office,  only  three  obtained  their 
>achelor  degrees  from  "Ivy  League"  schools,  one 
s  without  a  degree,  and  nineteen  received  their 
legrees  from  seventeen  other  colleges  and 
iniversities. 

Every  one  of  our  fifty  States  as  well  as  Puerto 
iico  and  the  Canal  Zone,  is  represented  by  native 


sons  who  are  Foreign  Service  officers.  The  bulk 
of  them  do  not  come  from  wealthy  families.  They 
are  men  and  women  who  have  earned  at  least  a 
part  of  their  way  through  college.  We  have 
noted  from  their  records  that  they  helped  finance 
their  educations  by  working  at  occupations  such 
as  the  following:  filling-station  attendant,  cow- 
hand, janitor,  hotel  clerk,  iceman,  salesman, 
merchant  seaman,  supermarket  cashier,  common 
laborer,  luncheonette  counterman,  department 
store  clerk,  waiter,  typist,  riverboat  deck  hand 
and  lumberjack.  If  you  will  forgive  a  personal 
allusion,  I  think  that  I  am  typical  of  them. 
During  my  high  school  and  college  days  (I  grad- 
uated from  a  midwestern  institution)  I  have 
worked  in  rubber  factories,  steel  mills,  lumber 
mills,  in  shops  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the  harvest 
fields.  Like  most  officers  in  the  Service,  I  worked 
during  my  summers  and  Christmas  vacations  in 
order  to  help  pay  for  my  schooling.  Some  of  our 
most  capable  and  valuable  officers,  however,  have 
come  from  families  with  means  which  enabled 
them  to  spend  their  vacations  otherwise.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  still  many  positions  in  the 
Service  in  which  a  man  with  private  means  will- 
ing to  spend  his  own  funds  for  the  advantage  of 
the  U.S.  Government  can  be  more  effective  than 
one  without  an  independent  income. 

Foreign  Service  officers  are  drawn  on  a  basis  of 
equality  of  opportunity  from  ancestors  who  came 
to  this  country  from  Asia  and  Africa  as  well  as 
from  Europe.  Our  files  do  not  indicate  the  racial 
or  ethnic  origins  of  our  officers.  It  is  our  policy 
not  to  show  race  or  religion  in  the  personnel 
records.  I  know  personally,  however,  that  the 
Negroes  in  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps,  for 
example,  are  not  confined — as  has  been  sug- 
gested— to  one  or  two  show-case  examples. 

Another  point  of  misapprehension  has  arisen, 
I  think,  from  statistics  which  the  Department  of 
State  itself  made  available  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public.  They  were  statistics  covering  colleges 
attended  by  670  persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Corps  between  January  1, 1946  and 
September  20,  1952.  A  newsman  quite  correctly 
calculated,  from  these  statistics,  that  47  percent 
of  these  appointees  came  from  ten  large  colleges 
and  universities.  Those  ten  schools,  however,  in- 
cluded not  only  several  "Ivy  League"  schools  but 
also  California,  Stanford,  Chicago,  Wisconsin, 
Georgetown  and  George  Washington,  which  are 
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not.  Since  the  period  cited  above,  incidentally, 
we  have  made  a  number  of  changes  designed  fur- 
ther to  encourage  applicants  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice from  all  the  parts  of  the  United  States.  Since 
mid- 1955  the  number  of  centers  at  which  our 
written  examination  is  given  was  increased  from 
16  to  65.  The  oral  examination  is  being  conducted 
in  23  cities  so  applicants  from  every  corner  of  the 
United  States  may  conveniently  and  inexpensively 
take  it. 

There  was  also  some  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  the  fact  that  junior  officers  fre- 
quently find  themselves  doing  work  which  does 
not  call  into  play  the  full  range  of  their  back- 
ground knowledge  and  scholastic  preparation. 
Instead  of  engaging  at  once  in  activities  of  a 
highly  responsible  nature,  young  officers  in  their 
initial  assignments  may  find  themselves  handling 
the  office  accounts,  inventorying  the  effects  of 
American  citizens  who  have  died  abroad,  prepar- 
ing trade  lists,  issuing  passports,  and  engaging 
in  other  similar  tasks.  The  pattern  of  assignment 
of  such  responsibilities  does  not  differ  between 
Embassies  headed  by  career  or  non-career  Am- 
bassadors. We  do  not  consider  tasks  of  the  sort  I 
listed  above  to  be  menial  chores.  The  young  offi- 
cer engaged  in  them  will  one  day  be  better  pre- 
pared to  run  an  office — as  Consul  General,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Mission,  or  Ambassador — as  a  result  of 
the  experience  derived  from  this  work. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  members  of  the 
Congress  would  like  to  see  a  United  States  For- 
eign Service  drawn  from  "main  street"  sources. 
If  by  this  they  mean  that  they  desire  a  Service 
which  truly  represents  the  United  States  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  from  every  quarter  of  this 
country  their  desire,  in  my  opinion,  is  already 
realized. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lot  W.  Henderson 

The  Honorable 
Frank  T.  Bow, 

Ilouse  of  Representatives. 

REPRESENTATIVE    BOW    TO    MR.    HENDERSON 

July  23,  1959 

My  dear  Mb.  Secretary  :  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Tuesday,  July  21st,  as  it  appears  on  page  12G85. 

You  will  note  that  throughout  the  debate  reference  is 
made  that  the   Foreign   Service  is  mostly  made  up  of 
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graduates  of  the  so-called  Ivy  League  colleges  rather  than 
a  cross  section  throughout  the  United  States.  This  is  not 
the  impression  I  have  gained  in  my  trips  in  foreign 
countries  where  I  have  visited  with  Foreign  Service 
officers. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  advise  , 
me  in  this  regard,  particularly  as  to  the  distribution  ' 
throughout  the  country  of  colleges  attended  by  our  For-  I 
eign  Service  officers  and  those  now  in  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Department. 

Tou  will  note  also   that  in  one  part  of  the  debate 
reference  is  made  to  the  activities  of  Foreign  Service  | 
officers,   and   I  quote:  "Certainly,  for  many  years  his  , 
chores  are  very,  I  would  say,  menial,  in  the  acceptance  I 
of  the  term,  especially  these  men  highly  qualified  in  the 
languages  and  familiar  with  the  historic  background  oi 
the  people.     But,  they  are  given  no  recognition  by  the  ! 
Department  of  State,  through  the  Ambassadors  who  are 
politically  appointed  men.  .  .  ." 

I  should  like  to  have  your  comment  on  this  condition  | 
also.     It  seems   to  me  that   these   are   rather   serious  | 
charges  that  should  be  clearly  and  thoroughly  examined. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  T.  Bow,  M.C. 
Hon.  Loy  W.  Henderson 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Department  of  State 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

The  Tenth  Semiannual  Report  on  Activities  Carried  on 

Under   Public   Law  480,  83d  Congress,   as   Amended. 

H.  Doc.  206.     July  30, 1959.     73  pp. 
Telegraph  Regulation   (Geneva  Revision,  1959).     Report 

to  accompany  Ex.  G,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.     S.  Ex.  Rept 

9.     August  6,  1959.     6  pp. 
Amendments  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 

Act  of  1951.     Report  to  accompany  S.  1697.     S.  Rept. 

599.     July  31,  1959.     18  pp. 
Investigation  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Matters. 

Report    to    accompany    S.    Res.    143.     S.    Rept.    627. 

August  6,  1959.     2  pp. 
Authorizing  a  Payment  to  the  Government  of  Japan.    Re- 
port to  accompany  S.  2130.     S.  Rept.  631.     August  6, 

1959.     2  pp. 
Providing  for    the    Licensing    of    Independent    Foreign 

Freight  Forwarders.     Report  to  accompany  H.R.  5068. 

H.  Rept.  798.     August  6,  1959.       24  pp. 
Relief  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Iceland. 

Report  to  accompany  H.R.  8499.     H.  Rept.  799.  August 

6,  1959.     4  pp. 
Foreign-Flag  Affiliations  of  Subsidized  Operators.     Re 

port  to  accompany  H.R.  8388.     H.  Rept.  800.     August 

6,  1959.     17  pp. 
Amending  the  Act  of  September  2,  1958,  Establishing  8 

Commission  and  Advisory  Committee  on  International 

Rules  of   Judicial   Procedure.     Report   to   accompany 

H.R.  8461.     H.  Rept.  801.     August  6,  1959.     5  pp. 
Modifying  Citizenship  Requirements  for   U.S.   Shipping' 

Corporations.     Report      to      accompany      H.R.     6888. 

August  10,  1959.     H.  Rept.  813. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 

\djourned  During  August  1959 


Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  (recessed  for  an  indefinite  period)  .    . 

.  N.  Trusteeship  Council:  24th  Session 

N.   ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:   1st  Meeting  of  Experts  on 
Programing  Techniques. 

CAO  Airworthiness  Committee:  3d  Meeting 

Vest  Indian  Conference:  Special  Session 

nternational  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee 

international  Conference  on  the  Contribution  of  Sports  to  the  Im- 
provement of  Professional  Abilities  and  to  Cultural  Develop- 
ment. 

Caribbean  Commission:  28th  Meeting 

Commonwealth  Survey  Officers:  Military  Survey  and  Mapping 
Conference. 

"onsultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  American  States: 
5th  Meeting. 

'AO  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products:  2d  Session  of 
Working  Party  on  Copra  Quality  and  Grading. 

Commonwealth  Survey  Officers 

nternational  Institute  of  Refrigeration:  10th  Congress 

aternational  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry :  20th  Conference . 


Geneva May  11-Aug.  5 

New  York June  2-Aug.  6 

Bangkok July  7-Aug.  3 

Stockholm July  14-Aug.  10 

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.    .    .  July  28-Aug.  7 

London July  30-Aug.  1 

Helsinki Aug.  10-16 

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.    .    .  Aug.  10-18 

England Aug.  11-12 

Santiago Aug.  12-18 

Colombo Aug.  17-25 

Cambridge,  England Aug.  17-26 

Copenhagen Aug.  19-26 

Munich Aug.  26-29 


ii  Session  as  of  August  31,  1959 

olitical  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

AHO  Subcommittee  To  Study  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  Pro-  Washington April  13- 

cedure. 

enice  Film  Festival Venice July  2- 

rU  Administrative  Radio  Conference Geneva Aug.  17- 

2 AO  Legal  Committee:  12th  Session Munich     .    .    .'    .'    .'    .'    .'    .    .    .  Aug.  18- 

3th  Annual  Edinburgh  Film  Festival Edinburgh Aug.  23- 

iter- American  Council  of  Jurists:  4th  Session Santiago Aug.  24- 

lterparliamentary   Union:   48th  Conference Warsaw Aug.  25- 

rth  International  Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry  .    .    .  Munich Aug.  30- 

VEA  Panel  on  Reactor  Physics  Data  of  Heavy- Water  Lattices.    .  Vienna Aug.  31- 

ATT  Working  Party  on  Relations  with  Poland Geneva Aug.  31- 

ATT  Committee  I  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade     .    .    .  Geneva Aug.  31- 

.N.  Seminar  on  Judicial  and  Other  Remedies  Against  Abuse  of  Buenos  Aires Aug.  31- 

Administrative  Authority. 

cheduled  September  1  Through  November  30,  1959 

^9»  Meteorological   Division:    5th   Session    (joint  session  with     Montreal Sept.  1- 

WMO  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology), 
iternational   Union  of  History  and   Philosophy  of  Science:    1st     Barcelona Sept.  1- 

General  Assembly. 

iternational  Astronomical  Union:  Executive  Committee     ....      Herstmonceux,  England    .    .    .      Sept.  7- 
..v  ECAFE  Industry  and  Natural  Resources  Committee:  Work-     New  Delhi Sept.  7- 

mg  Party  on  Earthmoving  Operations. 

-NTCEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee New  York Sept.  8- 

1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  August  18,  1959.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CCITT, 
amite"  consultatif  international  telegraphique  et  telephonique;  ECA,  Economic  Commission  for  Africa;  ECAFE, 
:onomic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture 
'ganization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  ICAO, 
ternational  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  Inter- 
tional  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization:  ITU,  International 
^communication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization; 
V,  Lnited  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United 
ations  Children's  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled  September  1  Through  November  30, 1959— Continued 

IAEA  Conference  on  the  Application  of  Large  Radiation  Sources  in 
Industry. 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  13th  Session 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  Working  Group  of  Experts  on 
Sampling  Methods. 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade     .    .    . 

ITU  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT;:  Study  Group  2/1  on  Telegraph  Operations  and 
Tariffs. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Economic  Development  and  Plan- 
ning: 5th  Session. 

U.N.  General  Assembly:   14th  Session 

WHO  Regional  Committee  for  Western  Pacific:  10th  Session     .    . 

Pan  American  Highway  Congresses:  Technical  Committee  of  Ex- 
perts on  Planning. 

PAHO  Directing  Council:   11th  Meeting 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  38th  Meeting 

11th  International  Road  Congress 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

IAEA  General  Conference:  3d  Regular  Session 

FAO  Expert  Meeting  on  Fisheries  Statistics  in  North  Atlantic 
Area. 

FAO  International  Poplar  Commission  and  7th  International 
Poplar  Congress. 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:    Management  Committee  .    . 

Conference  of  Experts  for  the  Revision  of  the  Hague  Arrangements 
for  the  International  Deposit  of  Designs  and  Models. 

GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .    .    . 

I CAO  Jet  Operations  Requirements  Panel:  4th  Meeting 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  International  Finance  Corporation: 
Annual  Meetings  of  Boards  of  Governors. 

U.N.  ECA  Conference  of  African  Statisticians:   1st  Session     .    .    . 

U.N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  7th  Session  .    .    . 

Inter-American  Conference  of  Directors  of  Tourism,  Immigration, 
and  Customs. 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  39th  Meeting 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  47th  Annual 
Meeting. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Inland  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions: 6th  Session  of  Railway  Subcommittee. 

Central  Treaty  Organization  Ministerial  Council:  7th  Meeting  .    . 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees. 

9th  International  Congress  of  Vineyards  and  Wines 

South  Pacific  Commission:   20th  Session 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

ILO  Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Problems  of  Women  Workers  .    . 

U.N.  ECE  Timber  Committee:   17th  Session 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:  4th  Session. 

Inter- American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission:    1st  Meeting  .    .    .    . 

IAEA  Symposium  on  Meteorology  of  Radionuclides 

ITU  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

International  Conference  on  Antarctica 

ILO  Building,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Public  Works  Committee: 
6th  Session. 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Working  Group 
on  Statistics  of  Private  Consumption  Expenditure. 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:   13th  Session 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  32d  Session 

FAO  Group  on  Cocoa:  5th  Meeting  of  Committee  on  Statistics.    . 

Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development 
in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  ("Colombo  Plan"):   Uth  Meeting. 

Officials  Meeting 

Ministerial  Meeting 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:   15th  Session 

GATT  Working  Party  on  Commodities 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Development  of  Trade  and  East- West 
Trade  Consultations. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Experts  on  International  Highways:  2d  Meeting.    . 

UN.  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

FAO  Council:  32d  Session 


Warsaw Sept.  8- 

Vienna Sept.  14- 

Bangkok Sept.  14- 

Geneva Sept.  14- 

Munich Sept.  15- 


Bangkok Sept.  15- 

New  York Sept.  15- 

Taipei Sept.  16- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  17- 

Washington Sept.  21- 

Washington Sept.  21- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  21- 

Geneva Sept.  21- 

Vienna Sept.  22- 

Edinburgh Sept.  22- 

Rome Sept.  23- 

London Sept.  24- 

The  Hague Sept.  28- 

Geneva Sept.  28- 

Montreal Sept.  28- 

Washington Sept.  28- 


Addis  Ababa Sept.  28- 

Tokyo Sept.  29- 

San  Salvador September 

Washington Oct.  1- 

Copenhagen Oct.  5- 


Lahore 


Oct.  6- 


Washington Oct.  7- 

Geneva Oct.  7- 

Algiers Oct.  8- 

Noum6a,  New  Caledonia  .    .    .  Oct.  10- 

undetermined Oct.  12- 

Geneva Oct.  12- 

Geneva Oct.  12- 

Munich Oct.  12- 

Washington Oct.  13- 

Vienna Oct.  14- 

Geneva Oct.  14- 

Washington Oct.  15- 

Geneva Oct.  19- 

Geneva Oct.  19- 

Geneva Oct.  20- 

Rome Oct.  22- 

Rome Oct.  23- 


Jogjakarta Oct.  26- 

Jogjakarta Nov.  10- 

Tokyo Oct,  26- 

Tokyo Oct.  26- 

Geneva Oct.  26- 


Bangkok Oct.  27- 

Nevv  York Oct.  28- 

Rome Oct.  29- 
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!£M  Council:    11th  Session 

itional  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Committee  on 

Biology  and  Research. 

-U)  Conference:    10th  Session 

hernational  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  6th  Meeting.    . 

.0  Experts  on  Statistics  of  Industrial  Inquiries 

"MO  Regional  Association  for  Asia:  2d  Session 

IN.  ECAFE  Inland  Waterways  Subcommittee:  5th  Session     .    . 

ffESCO  Executive  Board:  55th  Session 

10  Governing  Body:  143d  Session  (and  Committees) 

t-uth  Pacific  Commission:  Regional  Seminar  on  Education  .    .    .    . 

I .'  V  Conference  on  Radioactive  Waste  Disposal 

!ATO  Parliamentary  Conference 

hernational    Criminal    Police    Organization:    28th    General    As- 
sembly. 
itemational  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations:  14th  General 

Assembly. 

UP-American  Child  Institute:  40th  Meeting  of  Directing  Council . 
:th  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

;er- American  Cultural  Council:  3d  Meeting 

LO  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional 

Workers:  5th  Session. 

IVO  Council:  33d  Session 

IV  0  Technical  Conference  on  Control  of  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia . 

10  African  Advisory  Committee:  1st  Session 

IN.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:  11th  Session  .    .    . 
IN.   Seminar  on  the  Evaluation  and  Utilization  of  Population 
Census  Results. 
LEA  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  to  Board  of  Governors  .    .    . 

HCO  Maritime  Safety  "Committee:  2d  Session 

IN.  ECAFE  Conference  of  Asian  Statisticians:  3d  Session  .    .    .    . 


Geneva Oct.  29- 

Seattle October 

Rome Nov.  2- 

Seattle Nov.  2- 

Geneva Nov.  3- 

Rangoon Nov.  3- 

Bangkok Nov.  6- 

Paris Nov.  9- 

Geneva Nov.  9- 

Brisbane Nov.  16- 

Monaco Nov.  16- 

Washington Nov.  16- 

Lahore Nov.  19- 

Manila Nov.  20- 

Bogota Nov.  20- 

Bogota Nov.  22- 

San  Juan Nov.  22- 

Cologne Nov.  23- 

Rome Nov.  27- 

Manila Nov.  30- 

Luanda,  Angola Nov.  30- 

Geneva Nov.  30- 

Santiago Nov.  30- 

New  York November 

London November 

Bangkok November 


.S.  and  Switzerland  Name  Members 
I  Joint  Conciliation  Commission 

less  release  599  dated  August  20 

The  Treaty  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
tween  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  of 
merica,  signed  at  Washington  on  February  16, 
I31,1  provides  for  a  Permanent  Commission  of 
^mediation.  The  Commission  is  composed  of  a 
esident  appointed  by  the  common  accord  of  the 
to  Governments,  two  members  appointed  by 
vitzerland,  and  two  members  appointed  by  the 
bited  States. 

After  several  seats  in  the  Commission  which  had 
come  vacant  were  filled  by  the  two  Governments, 
:e  list  of  the  members  reads  as  follows : 

rd  McNair,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  former  President 
)f  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  as  President 
appointed  by  common  accord ; 

bert  Hale,  of  the  United  States,  former  Member  of 
Congress,  member  appointed  by  the  United  States ; 
1 H.  W.  Verzijl,  of  the  Netherlands,  professor  of  inter- 
lational  law  and  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  member  appointed  by  the  United  States; 
!ibassador  Paul  Ruegger,  of  Switzerland,  former  Presi- 
lent  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
nember  appointed  by  Switzerland  ; 


47  Stat.  1983. 


Hugo  Wickstrom,  of  Sweden,  former  Presiding  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Gota  in  Goteborg,  member 
appointed  by  Switzerland. 


President  Revokes  Designation 
of  IRO  as  International  Body 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  18 
White  House  Announcement 

The  President  on  August  18  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  revoking  the  designation  of  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  as  a  public 
international  organization  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act  of  December  29,  1945.  The  IRO  is  no  longer 
active. 

The  IRO  was  created  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  and  given  the  status  of  a 
nonpermanent  specialized  agency.  Its  mandate 
from  the  United  Nations  was  to  solve  the  problem 
of  refugees  created  by  the  Second  World  War 
and  its  immediate  aftermath  by  providing  both 
direct  care  and  international  legal  and  political 
protection  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons  and 
to  find  permanent  solutions  for  as  many  of  its 
charges  as  possible. 
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During  its  operational  phase  the  IKO  resettled 
1,038,750  refugees,  helped  72,834  to  return  to  their 
homelands,  and  provided  some  form  of  aid  to  500,- 
000  other  persons. 


Executive  Order  10S32  > 

Revocation  of  Executive  Order  No.  9887,  Designating 
Certain  Public  International  Organizations  En- 
titled To  Enjoy  Certain  Privileges,  Exemptions,  and 
Immunities 

Whereas  Executive  Order  No.  9887  of  August  22,  1947, 
designated  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization  and  its  successor,  the  In- 
ternational Refugee  Organization,  as  public  international 
organizations  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  conferred  by  the  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act,  approved  December  29,  1945  (22 
U.S.C.  288)  ;  and 
Whereas  those  organizations  have  ceased  to  exist: 
Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  section  1  of  the  International  Organizations  Immuni- 
ties Act,  it  is  ordered  that  Executive  Order  No.  9887  of 
August  22,  1947,  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  revoked. 

The  White  House, 
August  18,  1959. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

inter-American  Council  of  Jurists 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
20  (press  release  601)  the  following  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Inter- American 
Council  of  Jurists,  which  will  convene  at  San- 
tiago, Chile,  on  August  24. 

U.S.  Representative 

Alwyn  W.  Freeman,  Deputy  Representative,  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Advisers 

Robert  J.  Redington,  Office  of  Inter-American  Regional 

Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Carol  Crosswell  Smith,  Weiden,  Crosswell  and  Gunnigle, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Frederick  Smith,  Jr.,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 

for  Inter-American  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Under  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion   of   American    States,    the   Inter-American 
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Council  of  Jurists  is  one  of  the  three  organs  m 
the  Council  of  the  OAS.  The  other  two  organ* 
are  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Socia 
Council  and  the  Inter- American  Cultural  Council 

The  purpose  of  the  Inter- American  Council  ol 
Jurists  is  to  serve  as  an  advisory  body  on  juridical 
matters;  to  promote  the  development  and  codifi- 
cation of  public  and  private  international  law: 
and  to  study  the  possibility  of  attaining  uniform- 
ity in  the  legislation  of  the  various  Americat 
countries. 

This  session  will  consider,  among  other  thing 
juridical  effects  of  reservations  to  multilater 
pacts ;  contribution  of  the  American  Continent 
the  development  and  the  codification  of  the  pi 
ciples  of  international  law  that  govern  the  respor 
sibility  of  the  state;  proposals  for  the  possible 
clarification  of  or  amendment  to  conventions  now  | 
in  force  on  diplomatic  asylum ;  rules  relating  tc 
the  immunity  of  state-owned  vessels ;  and  collabo- 
ration with  the  International  Law  Commission  of 
the  United  Nations. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

General  Assembly 

Provisional  Agenda  of  the  Fourteenth  Regular  Session  of  | 
the  General  Assembly :  Item  Proposed  by  Ceylon,  Cuba, 
Federation  of  Malaya,  Ghana,  Haiti,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Ireland,  United  Arab  Republic,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela:  Question  of  Race  Conflict  in  South  Africa 
Resulting  From  the  Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Letter  dated 
July  20,  1959,  from  the  permanent  representative  of 
Burma  to  the  United  Nations,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General.    A/4147/Add.  1.     July  22,  1959.     1  p. 

Budget  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  1960 — Moderni- 
zation of  the  Palais  des  Nations.  Ninth  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  14th  session. 
A/4157.    July  22,  1959.    4  pp. 

Progress  Achieved  by  the  Non-Self -Governing  Territories 
in  Pursuance  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter :  Demo- 
graphic Conditions  and  Population  Trends  in  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories.  Report  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tariat.    A/4106.     July  23,  1959.     55  pp. 

Question  of  Initiating  a  Study  of  the  Juridical  Regime 
of  Historic  Waters,  Including  Historic  Bays.  Note  by 
the  Secretary-General.     A/4161.     July  24,  1959.    2  pp. 

Progress  Achieved  by  the  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
in  Pursuance  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter:  External 
Trade.  Report  prepared  by  the  Secretariat.  A/4162. 
July  24,  1959.     56  pp. 

1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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gress  Achieved  by  the  Non-Self-Govermng  Territories 
in  Pursuance  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter:  Power. 
Rejwrt  prepared  by  the  Secretariat.  A/4165.  July  28, 
1959.     18  pp. 

inancial  Reports  and  Accounts,  and  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Auditors  for  the  Year  Ended  31  December 
1958:  United  Nations  Children's  Fund.  Fifth  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
14th  session.     A/4154.     July  31,  1959.    3  pp. 

Inancial  Reports  and  Accounts,  and  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Auditors  for  the  Year  Ended  31  December 
1958:  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  Sixth  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
14th  session.     A/4155.     July  31,  1959.     2  pp. 

nited  Nations  Emergency  Force:  Budget  Estimates  for 
the  Period  1  January  to  31  December  1960.  Eleventh 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  14th  session.     A/4171.     July  31,  1959.    3  pp. 

conomic  and  Social  Council 

conomic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Com- 
mittee on  Trade:  Summary  Records — Second  Session, 
23  Januarv-2  February  1959.  E/CN.ll/TRADE/6. 
May  13, 1959.     115  pp. 

Iconomic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  The  Indus- 
trial Development  of  Peru.  Summary  and  conclusions. 
E/CN.12/493/Add.  1.     April  7,  1959.    48  pp. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


urrent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

gricuiture 

rotocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  January 
15,    1944    (58    Stat.    1169).     Opened  for   signature  at 
Washington  December  1,  1958. ' 
Signature:  El  Salvador,  August  19,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

ermany 

greement  approving  the  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing 
of  classified  patent  applications  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Bonn  March  9  and  May  23,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  May  26,  1959,  the  date  of  receipt  of 
the  note  from  the  German  Foreign  Office. 

ireece 

greement  for  cooperation  on  the  uses  of  atomic  energy 
for  mutual  defense  purposes.    Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Athens  May  6,  1959. 
Entered   into  force:  August  11,  1959. 


1  Not  in  force. 
epfemfaer  7,   7959 


Liberia 

Agreement  providing  for  radio  relay  facilities  to  be  used 
by  the  Voice  of  America.  Signed  at  Monrovia  August 
13,  1959.    Entered  into  force  August  13,  1959. 

Mexico 

Agreement  extending  for  1  month,  through  August  31, 1959, 
the  migrant  labor  agreement  of  August  11,  1951  (TIAS 
2331 ) ,  as  amended  and  extended.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Mexico  July  28  and  30,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  July  30,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Delegation  of  Certain  Functions 
Under  Mutual  Security  Act 

Administration  of  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  and 
Delegation  of  Certain  Related  Functions  * 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10575,  as  amended,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  (68  Stat.  832),  as  amended,  Public  Law  86-117  (73 
Stat.  265),  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1949  (63  Stat. 
Ill,  5  U.S.C.  151c),  as  amended,  and  as  Secretary  of 
State,  Delegation  of  Authority  No.  85  of  June  30,  1955 
(20  F.R.  4825),  as  heretofore  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

1.  Section  2a  is  amended  by  substituting  a  semicolon  for 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (8)  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  subparagraph  (9)  : 

(9)  The  function  of  directing  and  supervising  the 
Development  Loan  Fund. 

2.  Sections  2b  and  2c  are  redesignated  sections  2c  and 
2d  respectively,  and  the  following  new  section  2b  is 
inserted : 

b.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  or,  in  his  absence, 
disability,  or  if  he  is  on  leave,  such  person  as  he  shall 
designate,  is  designated  Chairman  and  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and 
shall  carry  out  the  functions  related  thereto. 

Dated:  July  30,  1959. 


[seal] 


Christian  A.  Herter, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Designations 

Richard  H.  Davis  as  director,  Office  of  Soviet  Union 
Affairs,  effective  August  10. 

Arthur  B.  Emmons  III  as  Special  Assistant  for  SEATO 
Affairs,  effective  August  10. 


1  Public  notice  164  ;  24  Fed.  Reg.  6721. 
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Milton  C.  Rewinkel  as  deputy  director,  Office  of  British 
Commonwealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs,  effective 
August  10. 

Raymond  T.  Moyer  as  director,  U.S.  Operations  Mission, 
Korea,  effective  August  20.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  604  dated  August  20.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Foreign  Consular  Offices  in  the  United  States — 1959.  Pub. 
6813.  Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series  86.  53 
pp.  20«f. 

A  complete  and  official  listing  of  the  foreign  consular 
offices  in  the  United  States,  together  with  their  jurisdic- 
tions and  recognized  personnel. 

Technical  Cooperation — The  Dramatic  Story  of  Helping 
Others  To  Help  Themselves.  Pub.  6815.  Economic  Co- 
operation Series  52.    59  pp.  25^. 

This  pamphlet  discusses  the  objective,  method,  and  far- 
reaching  results  of  the  U.S.  technical  cooperation  program 
operating  in  many  countries  throughout  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  reciprocal  benefits  enjoyed  by  all  sides. 


Pub.  6842.   Far  Eastern 


Mutual  Security  in  Action — Laos. 

Series  80.    12  pp.  54. 

A  fact  sheet  discussing  the  country,  government,  economy, 
and  problems  of  Laos  and  the  extent  of  the  U.S.  assist- 
ance programs. 

Parcel  Post.    TIAS  4220.    41  pp.    20tf. 

Agreement  and  regulations  of  execution  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Portugal — Signed  at  Lisbon 
January  12,  1959,  and  at  Washington  February  27,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  May  1, 1959. 


Army  and  Air  Force  Missions  to  Paraguay. 

4  pp.  54- 


TIAS  4221. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Paraguay,  amending  agreements  of  December  10,  1943, 
as  amended  and  extended,  and  October  27,  1943,  as 
amended  and  extended.  Exchange  of  notes — dated  at 
Asuncion  February  20  and  March  30,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  March  30,  1959. 

Guaranty  of  Private  Investments.    TIAS  4224.    6  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Tunisia.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tunis  March 
17  and  18,  1959.    Entered  into  force  March  18,  1959. 

Parcel  Post.    TIAS  4225.     75  pp.     250. 

Agreement,  with  protocol,  and  detailed  regulations  of 
execution,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan.  Signed  at  Tokyo  October  2,  1958,  and  at  Wash- 
ington November  3,  1958.     Entered  into  force  May  1,  1959. 
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Weather  Stations— Extension  of  Cooperative  Program  o> 
San  Andres  Island  and  Establishment  of  Observatioi 
Station  at  Bogota.    TIAS  4231.    6  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an 
Colombia.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bogota  Jant 
ary  8  and  May  8,  1959.     Entered  into  force  July  1,  195) 


Double  Taxation— Taxes  on  Income. 

104. 


TIAS  4232.     13  pp 


Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Pakistan.  Signed  at  Washington  July  1,  1957.  Entera 
into  force  May  21,  1959. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.    TIAS  4233.    3  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ani  I 
Luxembourg,  amending  annex  B  of  agreement  of  Januarj  I 
27,    1950.     Exchange   of   notes— Signed   at   Luxembouri  | 
April  21  and  May  8,  1959.     Entered  into  force  May  8 
1959.     Operative  retroactively  July  1,  1958. 

Sale  of  Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and  Services 
TIAS  4324.     3  pp.  54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  anal 
Panama.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Panama  Maj 
20,   1959.     Entered  into  force  May  20,  1959.     Operativt 
retroactively  April  27,  1959. 

Defense— Loan  of  Vessel  to  Thailand.    TIAS  4235.    5  pp 

54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Thailand.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Bangkok  May 
19,   1959.     Entered   into  force   May  19,   1959. 
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President  Eisenhower  Begins  European  Trip, 
Talks  With  Chancellor  Adenauer  at  Bonn 


President  Eisenhower  left  Washington  on  Au- 
gust 26  for  a  series  of  talks  with  European 
leaders  at  Bonn,  London,  and  Paris.  Following 
are  a  statement  made  by  the  President  before  his 
departure  and  a  list  of  the  official  party,  together 
with  texts  of  the  exchange  of  greetings  at  Bonn 
on  August  26,  a  joint  communique  released  at 
Bonn  on  August  27,  and  a  letter  of  August  27 
from  the  President  to  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of 
West  Berlin. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT « 

I  am  about  to  embark  on  a  journey  which  I 
wish  could  be  extended  until  I  had  visited  the 
capital  of  every  nation  on  this  globe  that,  like 
ourselves,  is  dedicated  to  individual  liberty  and 
lignity  and  wants  to  live  only  under  a  govern- 
nent  established  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Die  fulfillment  of  such  a  wish  is  not  now  possible, 
mt  my  itinerary  does  include  the  Federal  Repub- 
ic  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France^  all 
>f  which  are,  with  us,  immediately  concerned  in 
problems  involving  our  relations  with  the  Soviets. 
.  shall  have  conversations  with  the  Head  of  Gov- 
rnment  of  each  of  these  countries  and  of  Italy, 
md  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  Genera] 
i  the  XATO  Council. 

The  trip  has  several  purposes: 

To  pledge,  once  again,  in  the  several  capitals  I 
hall  visit,  America's  devotion  to  peace  with 
onor  and  justice;  to  support  Western  unity  in 

1  Read  by  the  President  at  the  opening  of  a  news  con- 
fluence at  the  White  House  on  Aug.  25  (White  House 
ress  release). 
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opposing,  by  force  if  necessary,  any  aggression; 
and  to  preserve  the  defensive  strength  required 
for  our  common  security. 

To  suggest  to  each  of  the  responsible  officials 
whom  I  shall  meet  that  we,  together,  restate  our 
readiness  to  negotiate  realistically  with  the  So- 
viets on  any  reasonable  and  mutually  enforceable 
plan  for  general  or  special  disarmament;  to  make 
a  real  beginning  toward  solving  the  problems  of 
a  divided  Germany;  and  to  help  in  reducing, 
otherwise,  tensions  in  the  world.  In  pursuing 
these  purposes,  to  reiterate  jointly  that  regardless 
of  pressure  or  inducement  we  shall  never  retreat 
from  our  ideals  or  principles  or  weaken  in  our 
resolution  to  remain  secure  as  we  continue  the 
search  for  peace. 

To  discuss  with  each  Head  of  Government  prob- 
lems common  to  that  nation  and  ours. 

To  reassure,  through  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary General  of  NATO,  the  dedication  of  the 
United  States  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
to  say  again  to  every  free  nation  with  which  our 
country  is  associated  in  bilateral  or  multilateral 
treaties  that  we  seek  to  be  a  loyal  partner  in  our 
common  enterprise,  which  is  the  advancement  of 
freedom  and  human  standards  and  the  furthering 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

To  suggest  to  each  of  the  several  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment that  we,  together,  explore  ways  and 
means  in  which  our  Governments  may  equitably 
and  effectively  cooperate  in  helping  solve  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  of  our  time,  that  of 
assisting  to  advance  the  cultural,  health,  and  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  almost  two  billion  people  in 
the  world  who  are  citizens  of  the  newly  developing 
or  underdeveloped  countries. 
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MEMBERS    OF    PARTY    ACCOMPANYING    PRES- 
IDENT 

The  following  persons  accompanied  President 
Eisenhower  in  the  plane  when  he  left  Washington 
on  August  26 : 

Christian  A.  Herter,  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
John  N.  Irwin  II,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs 

From  the  White  House  staff 

Maj.  Gen.  Howard  McC.  Snyder,  personal  physician  to  the 

President 
James  C.  Hagerty,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President 
Brig.   Gen.   Andrew   J.    Goodpaster,   White  House    Staff 

Secretary 
Maj.  John  S.  D.  Eisenhower,  Assistant  White  House  Staff 

Secretary 
Mrs.  Ann  C.  Whitman,  personal  secretary  to  the  President 
M/Sgt.  John  A.  Moaney,  valet  to  the  President 

From  the  Department  of  State 

Andrew  J.  Berding,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs 

Max  Krebs,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Ivan  White,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eu- 
ropean Affairs 

Martin  Hillenbrand,  Director  of  the  Office  of  German 
Affairs 

John  A.  Calhoun,  Director  of  the  Executive  Secretariat 

Mrs.  Marion  Stilson,  personal  secretary  to  Mr.  Herter 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS,  BONN 

Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  I  have  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  on  German  soil.  I  have  always  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  sight  of  the  great  monument  to  free- 
dom at  the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  It  has  been  my  privilege  on 
previous  occasions  to  assure  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  these  dangerous  and  trying  times  all  my 
countrymen  regard  the  United  States  more  than 
ever  as  the  standard  bearer  of  freedom. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  visit  us  dur- 
ing your  present  journey  to  Europe.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  exchange  of  views  that  you  will 
be  having  in  the  next  few  days  with  some  Euro- 
pen  ii  statesmen  will  further  the  cause  of  peace  and 
ui  ity  in  the  world. 


President  Eisenhower 

Mr.  Chancellor,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Chancellor,  for  your 
words  of  welcome  and  indeed  for  the  warm  wel- 
come your  fellow  citizens  here  at  this  airport  have 
accorded  to  me  and  my  party. 

In  my  country  the  name  Adenauer  has  come  to 
symbolize  the  determination  of  the  German  people 
to  remain  strong  and  free.  In  the  implementation 
of  that  determination  the  American  people  stand 
by  your  side,  and  they  send  through  me  to  you, 
the  German  people,  their  very  best  wishes  for 
your  successful  efforts  in  this  matter. 

And  the  American  people  stand  by  your  side  in 
insuring  that  the  loyal,  free  people  of  free  Berlin 
will,  like  yourselves,  continue  always  to  enjoy  that 
great  privilege. 

Like  you,  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  look  forward  to  the 
talks  we  shall  have.  It  is  indeed  for  me  a  great 
honor  to  come  back  to  this  land  to  meet  your 
elected  leader  and  with  him  discuss  some  of  those 
matters  that  are  so  important  to  both  our  coun- 
tries. 

To  all  of  you,  God  bless  you. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  BONN 

The  President  of  the  United  States  visited  the 
German  Federal  capital  on  August  26  and  27  in 
order  to  confer  with  the  German  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  morning  of  August  27  President  Eisen- 
hower called  on  Federal  President  [Theodor] 
Heuss.  President  Eisenhower  and  Chancellor  Dr. 
Adenauer  then  had  a  private  detailed  discussion 
on  worldwide  political  questions. 

Following  this  meeting,  a  larger  meeting  took 
place  including  the  President  and  the  Chancellor 
and  also  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  German  Federal  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  well  as  advisers  of  both  Governments. 

The  discussions  were  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
frankness  and  friendship  characterizing  the  close 
ties  between  the  two  countries.  The  President 
and  the  Chancellor  discussed  disarmament,  the 
problems  of  Berlin  and  German  reunification, 
European  integration,  and  the  continued  coopera- 
tion of  the  two  countries  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

They  reviewed  in  detail  the  results  of  the  recent 
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Geneva  conference.  In  this  context  Western 
policy  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union  was 
discussed. 

President  Eisenhower  and  Chancellor  Adenauer 
restated  their  belief  that  pacts  of  collective  de- 
fense in  accordance  with  article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace. 

The  mutual  cooperation  of  both  their  countries 
within  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  which  alliance  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  world  peace,  will  therefore 
MDtinue  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  two  countries. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  reaffirmed 
their  resolve  to  continue  their  efforts  to  achieve 
9.  just  and  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  tragic  division  of  Germany,  a  solution  con- 
sistent with  the  desire  of  the  German  people  and 
assuring  peace  and  security  in  Europe.  In  this 
context  President  Eisenhower  referred  once  again 
to  the  pledge  given  by  the  United  States  and  its 
dlies  to  protect  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Berlin. 

-ETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  TO 
MAYOR  BRANDT 

Dear  Mayor  Braxdt  :  I  am  grateful  for  your 
nessage  of  welcome. 

As  you  know,  the  limited  time  available  for 
ny  visits  to  Bonn,  Paris  and  London  made  it 
mpossible  for  me  to  come  to  Berlin  at  this  time, 
lowever,  I  should  not  want  to  let  the  occasion 
»f  my  visit  to  Europe  pass  without  conveying 
o  you  and  to  the  stalwart  people  of  Berlin  my 
>ersonal  greetings  and  the  expression  of  the  ad- 
niration  of  the  American  people  for  the  calm 
nd  resolute  attitude  which  your  city  has  shown 
n  the  face  of  the  difficulties  of  the  past  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  be  able,  in  the  dis- 
ussions  foreseen  for  the  coming  months,  to  bring 
3  an  end  the  present  period  of  tension  over 
terhn.  If  we  continue  to  face  our  common  prob- 
;m  with  fortitude,  patience  and  imagination  we 
lay  realistically  expect  that  such  an  objective  will 
e  achieved. 


As  I  stated  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  the 
Federal  Republic,  the  Western  Powers  stand  firm 
in  their  determination  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  Berlin  and  to  foster  conditions  which  will 
eventually  permit  the  German  people  to  be  re- 
united into  one  free  nation. 
With  warm  personal  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


White  House  Announces  Itinerary 
for  Mr.  Khrushchev's  Visit 

White  House  (Gettysburg,  Pa.)  press  release  dated  August  22 

Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
President  Eisenhower,  will  visit  the  United 
States  from  September  15  through  September  27.1 
Mr.  Khrushchev  is  expected  to  arrive  at  Wash- 
ington by  air  on  the  morning  of  September  15, 
leaving  Washington  by  air  for  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  evening  of  September  27. 

His  itinerary  during  his  stay  in  the  United 
States  is  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  15  and  September  16 
New  York  City,  September  17  and  September  18 
Los  Angeles,  September  19 
San  Francisco,  September  20  and  September  21 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Ames,  Iowa,  September  22 

and  September  23 
Pittsburgh,  September  24,  arriving  Washington 

that  evening 
Washington,  September  25, 26, 27 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  will  accompany  the 
Chairman  on  his  travels  within  the  United  States 
as  personal  representative  of  the  President. 


'For  a  statement  read  by  President  Eisenhower  at  a 
news  conference  on  Aug.  3,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1959, 
p.  263. 
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U.S.  Extends  Voluntary  Suspension 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  615  dated  August  26 

The  President  has  directed  that  the  unilateral 
suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  testing  by  the 
United  States  currently  in  effect  be  extended 
throughout  this  calendar  year.  This  decision  was 
taken  in  the  light  of  the  agreed  6  weeks'  recess 
announced  on  August  26  by  the  negotiating  par- 
ties at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Discontinu- 
ance of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests. 

On  August  22, 1958,  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  facilitate  negotiations  for  a  controlled  discon- 
tinuance of  nuclear  weapons  tests,  offered  to  with- 
hold further  testing  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  for  a  1-year  period  from  the  beginning  of 
the  negotiations,  unless  testing  was  continued  by 
the  Soviet  Union.1 

As  announced,  the  United  States  did,  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1958,  suspend  all  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
The  United  Kingdom  did  likewise. 

On  November  7,  after  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission detected  continuing  nuclear  weapons  tests 
by  the  Soviet  Union  on  November  1  and  November 
3,  respectively,  the  President  stated  that  "This 
action  by  the  Soviet  Union  relieves  the  United 
States  from  any  obligation  under  its  offer  to  sus- 
pend nuclear  weapons  tests.  However,  we  shall 
continue  suspension  of  such  tests  for  the  time 
being.  .  .  ." 2  As  far  as  can  be  determined  the 
Soviet  Union  has  conducted  no  such  tests  since 
November  3, 1958. 

In  continuing  its  voluntary  suspension  of  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons  tests  to  December  31, 1959, 
the  United  States  wishes  to  allow  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  the  negotiations  to  proceed  fol- 
lowing their  resumption  on  October  12,  1959. 


U.S.  To  Assist  in  Augmentation 
of  Lao  Armed  Forces 

Department  Statement  1 

The  United  States  strongly  supports  the  de- 
termination of  the  Royal  Lao  Government  to  re- 
sist Communist  efforts  to  undermine  the  security 
and  stability  of  Laos.  Contrary  to  repetitious 
allegations  from  Hanoi,  Peiping,  and  Moscow, 
the  United  States  reiterates  that  it  has  no  mili- 
tary bases,  airstrips,  or  other  military  installa- 
tions in  Laos.  The  few  American  technicians  in 
Laos  are  there  at  the  request  of  the  French  and 
Lao  Governments  to  help  in  the  training  of  the 
Lao  National  Army  in  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  certain  "World  War  II  type  equipment. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  support 
reasonable  approaches  to  achieve  a  peaceful  so- 
lution to  the  current  situation  in  Laos.  Unlike 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  the  United  States  does  not 
believe  that  there  should  be  recourse  to  the  use  of 
force  in  resolving  this  matter.  However,  the  Com- 
munists have  posed  their  threat  to  Laos  in  terms 
that  require  adequate  military  and  police  counter- 
measures  if  that  nation's  integrity  is  to  be  pre- 
served. The  United  States  has,  therefore, 
responded  to  specific  requests  from  the  Lao  Gov- 
ernment for  improving  its  defense  position  by 
authorizing  sufficient  additional  aid  to  permit 
temporary  emergency  increases  in  the  Lao  Na- 
tional Army  and  in  the  village  militia  which 
provides  local  police  protection.  The  additional 
aid  will  permit  the  specific  increases  desired  by 
the  Government  of  Laos.  The  United  States  has 
also  in  the  course  of  the  past  week  taken  steps  to 
help  improve  the  mobility  of  the  Royal  Lao  Army 
and  to  otherwise  help  give  that  small  nation 
better  means  to  withstand  what  appears  even 
more  clearly  to  be  an  extensive  Communist  design 
to  disrupt  and  subvert  Laos. 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  8,  1958,  p.  378. 
-  Ibid.,  Nov.  24, 1958,  p.  810. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Aug.  26 ;  for  back- 
ground, see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1959,  p.  278,  and  Sept. 
7,    1959,   p.   344. 
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strengthening  the  Foundations  of  Freedom 


by  Acting  Secretary  Dillon 


The  achievement  of  world  peace  through  law  is 
goal  which  motivates  the  conduct  of  our  coun- 
rv'.s  international  relations.  It  was  eloquently 
tatod  by  a  lawyer  and  diplomat  of  great  stature, 
he  late  John  Foster  Dulles,  when  he  called,  in  his 
ist  public  address,  for  the  "substitution  of  justice 
nd  law  for  force." 2  The  realization  of  this  ideal 
bjective,  toward  which  Mr.  Dulles  labored 
hroughout  his  lifetime,  has  been  substantially  ad- 
anced  by  the  American  Bar  Association  during 
lie  past  year.    Thanks  to  your  initiative,  lawyers 

I  many  parts  of  the  world  are  now  working  to 
ormulate  an  action  program  designed  to  help 
love  mankind  nearer  to  the  goal  of  peace  through 
iw.  This  increasing  consciousness  of  interna- 
ional  problems  in  the  legal  profession  is  a  sig- 
tficant  contribution  to  efforts  of  the  United 
rates  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  freedom 
iiroughout  the  world. 

Freedom  has  a  value  which  the  American  peo- 
le  down  through  history  have  cherished  above 

II  else.  The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  sub- 
letted to  the  States  in  1789  stated  as  one  of  its 
rinciple  purposes  "to  secure  the  Blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity."  But  this 
eclared  purpose  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
eople.  They  refused  to  accept  the  Constitution 
ntil  the  essentials  of  freedom  had  been  specifi- 
llly  guaranteed  in  the  first  10  amendments,  the 
'ill  of  Rights.  Thus,  we  have  held  freedom — 
reedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
[iami  Beach,  Fla.,  on  Aug.  27   (press  release  614  dated 
up.  26). 
1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23, 1959,  p.  235. 
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press,  and  all  the  other  individual  freedoms — to 
be  a  prior  condition  of  government  itself. 

We  conceive  of  freedom  as  being  within  the 
context  of  the  rule  of  law.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  associated  natural  rights  with  natural 
laws.  This  linkage  between  freedom  and  law  is 
explicit  in  our  approach  to  inter-national  problems. 
We  feel  that  freedom  and  law  are  as  indivisible  as 
freedom  itself  is  indivisible. 

Freedom  vs.  Communist  Imperialism 

Today,  on  the  world  scene,  freedom  is  locked 
in  a  fateful  contest  with  the  formidable  challenge 
of  Communist  imperialism.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  in  Soviet  Russia  and  Com- 
munist China  never  taste  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. In  the  satellite  countries  ancient  freedoms 
are  being  ruthlessly  suppressed.  This  new  abso- 
lutism is  more  formidable  than  any  in  modern 
history  because  it  coincides  in  time  with  the  tre- 
mendous and  continuing  advance  of  science  and 
technology.  It  is  not  only  in  the  military  field 
that  Communist  leaders  are  drawing  upon  science 
and  technology  to  strengthen  their  position. 
They  are  also  utilizing  science  and  technology  to 
strengthen  their  economic  position. 

If  the  economic  planning  of  Soviet  leaders  was 
aimed  basically  at  raising  the  living  standards  of 
the  Soviet  citizen,  we  would  cheer  them  on.  For 
we  sincerely  wish  the  Soviet  leaders  every  success 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  drab  lot  of  their 
own  people.  It  is  not  the  economic  progress  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  that  concerns  us.  What  we  are 
concerned  with — and  what  we  firmly  oppose — is 
the  efforts  of  the  Communist  leaders  to  dominate 
V)ther  countries  by  a  combination  of  economic 
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cajolery,    subversion,    and    artful    propaganda, 
backed  up,  when  opportune,  by  military  power. 

We  and  our  allies  have  both  the  military  might 
and  the  determination  to  meet  the  threat  posed  by 
military  power  in  the  hands  of  communism's 
leaders.  Frustrated  by  our  strength  and  firmness 
of  purpose,  the  Communists  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  economic,  political,  and  psychological 
penetration  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  in  order 
to  achieve  their  goal  of  world  domination.  They 
are  pounding  home  the  doctrine  that  communism 
is  the  best  way  to  produce  material  progress. 
Constant  repetition  of  this  thesis  has  emerged  as 
a  major  weapon  in  Communist  efforts  to  subvert 
free  societies  beyond  their  borders.  We  delude 
ourselves  if  we  do  not  recognize  that  in  many  of 
the  miserably  poor  and  overpopulated  lands  of 
the  less  developed  world  this  doctrine  can  carry  a 
dangerous  appeal  if  their  peoples  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  dreadful  cost  of  communism  in  terms  of 
human  misery  and  degradation. 

But  communism  can  make  little  headway  in 
even  the  poorest  countries  so  long  as  their  people 
have  hope  of  realizing  their  mounting  expecta- 
tions for  a  better  life  under  free  institutions. 
For  the  appeal  of  freedom  is  irresistible  when  it 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  economic  and  social 
progress. 

We  sometimes  fail  to  remember  that  the  politi- 
cal revolution  which  created  the  United  States 
has  had  a  greater  influence  for  good  on  the  rest 
of  the  non- Communist  world  than  any  other  single 
political  event  in  history.  That  influence  is 
still  visibly  strong  and  vital.  Since  World  War 
II,  nations  comprising  a  billion  people  have 
found  inspiration  in  our  example  in  establishing 
the  framework  of  their  new,  free  societies.  They 
now  look  to  us  for  assistance  in  realizing  the 
material  fruits  of  freedom. 

If  we  are  to  help  the  newly  emerging  peo- 
ples to  resist  the  spurious  lure  of  communism — 
and,  by  so  doing,  safeguard  our  own  liberty — we 
must  continue  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  free- 
dom as  a  standard  of  human  value.  For  we 
know  that  in  the  long  run  our  freedom  depends 
upon  the  freedom  of  others.  This  awareness  goes 
far  back  in  our  history.  Even  during  our  so- 
called  periods  of  isolation,  our  sympathies  and 
moral  support  were  with  those  elsewhere  in  the 
world  who  were  upholding  freedom. 


The  Challenge  of  International  Development 

However,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  20th  century 
challenge  to  freedom  in  the  newly  emerging 
countries,  we  must  extend  more  than  sympathy 
and  moral  support  to  their  peoples.  We  must 
continue  to  extend  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance until  they  can  make  a  real  start  toward 
progress.  We  must  devote  substantial  resources 
to  this  effort,  and  we  must  cast  our  thinking  in 
terms  of  perseverance  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

We  must  also,  in  company  with  other  more  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  free  world,  so  organize 
our  material  and  human  resources  that  we  con- 
tinue to  outperform  communism.  We  must 
demonstrate  that  the  economic  systems  which 
flourish  under  freedom  can  and  will,  in  every 
country,  promote  the  fullest  development  of 
human  life  not  only  in  material  aspects  but  in 
spiritual  terms  as  well.  At  the  same  time  we  I 
should  stanchly  uphold  the  principle  that  there 
is  diversity  in  freedom.  Unlike  the  Communists, 
we  do  not  seek  to  impose  our  system  and  our  insti- 
tutions upon  other  peoples.  Rather,  we  seek  to 
help  them  work  out  their  own  destinies,  in  their 
own  fashion,  in  freedom,  and  under  law.  We  do 
not  seek  the  recreation  of  our  own  image.  Our 
only  aim  is  to  help  develop  sound,  independent 
societies  capable  of  joining  us  if  they  so  choose 
in  securing  peace  and  progress  in  the  world. 

To  succeed  in  this  task  we  must  enlist  the  com- 
bined resources  of  our  Government  and  of  our  i 
private  citizens  and  institutions.  There  is  much 
that  we  are  doing  today  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
international  development.  Our  response,  in 
which  the  mutual  security  program  plays  a  major 
part,  is  broad  and  varied,  one  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  take  justifiable  pride : 

•  Through  technical  cooperation  we  are  help- 
ing to  create  the  human  skills  so  conspicuously 
lacking  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

•  Through  grant  assistance  we  are  providing 
some  of  the  funds  urgently  required  to  main- 
tain stability  in  the  face  of  the  military  and 
economic  pressure  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

•  Through  a  variety  of  institutions  we  are 
providing  part  of  the  capital  needed  for  the  basic 
facilities  essential  to  growth.  The  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  our  newest  financial  instrument. 
And    we    are   continuing   to    provide   financing 
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plough  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  through 
our  long-term  participation  in  the  World  Bank 
and  International  Monetary  Fund,  which  insti- 
tutions are  now  expanding  their  resources  as  the 
result  of  an  American  initiative. 

•  We  are  now  actively  exploring  the  possi- 
bilities of  giving  the  World  Bank  a  new  and 
more  flexible  tool  for  development  through  the 
creation  of  an  International  Development 
Association.3 

•  We  have  recently  taken  a  leading  part  in 
creating  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
which  will  soon  begin  to  play  an  important  role 
|in  the  progress  of  Latin  America. 

•  Our  P.L.  480  program  provides  resources  in 
the  form  of  foods  and  fibers. 

•  Currently,  through  tax  and  other  incentives, 
toe  are  exploring  every  practicable  way  to  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  private  American  investment, 
with  its  many  accompanying  technological  skills, 
to  the  less  developed  countries. 

All  of  these  actions  taken  together  provide  a 
coherent  and  rounded  attack  on  the  greatest  prob- 
lem of  our  time :  the  development  of  the  less  f or- 
jtunate  areas  of  the  world.  They  are  comple- 
mented by  our  continuing  efforts  to  break  down 
farriers  to  trade  so  that  the  peoples  of  the  less 
ieveloped  lands  may  find  markets  for  the  goods 
which  they  must  sell  if  they  and  we  are  to 
prosper. 

iconomic  Progress  Through  Law  and  Justice 

We  also  know  that  in  a  free  society  economic 
progress  can  be  achieved  only  under  legal 
standards  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
if  justice.  There  is  a  recent  development  in  this 
iield  which  I  regard  as  highly  important  and  in 
vhich  your  association  has  played,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play,  a  leading  role. 

On  November  6,  1958,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation accepted  a  planning  grant  from  the  Inter- 
lational  Cooperation  Administration  to  study  the 
"easibility  of  a  conference  of  lawyers  from  many 
lations  "to  consider  and  recommend  means  of 
leveloping  and  strengthening,  within  and  among 
iations,  legal  concepts,  standards  and  institutions 
phich  will  contribute,  through  facilitating  the  ex- 
►ansion  of  the  flow  of  international  investment 

*  See  p.  392. 
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and  trade  and  otherwise,  to  economic  growth  of 
such  nations  and  which  will  facilitate  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  within  and  among  nations." 

This  grant  was  made  in  accordance  with  our 
deep  conviction  that  government  help,  important 
as  it  is  and  will  continue  to  be,  cannot  do  the 
whole  job  in  promoting  development.  Private 
capital,  carrying  with  it  management  techniques 
and  abilities,  not  only  contributes  directly  to  eco- 
nomic growth ;  it  also  provides  the  picture  of  our 
free-enterprise  system  in  action.  And  we  must 
remember  that  the  reservoirs  of  private  capital 
are  far  larger  than  anything  that  is  likely  to  be 
available  to  government. 

In  short,  if  the  free  world  is  to  stay  free,  if  the 
spark  of  international  economic  progress  is  to  be 
fanned  into  glowing  health,  there  must  be  greater 
activity  overseas  by  private  investors.  Therefore 
we  were  very  pleased  when  this  study  was  en- 
trusted to  a  Special  Committee  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law,  which  had  a  distinguished  mem- 
bership under  the  chairmanship  of  your  former 
president,  Charles  S.  Bhyne. 

In  the  Committee's  report,  which  was  submit- 
ted on  May  18,  1959,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  the  holding  of  an  in- 
ternational conference  of  lawyers.  Two  of  the 
agenda  topics  suggested  by  the  Committee  deal 
directly  with  the  problems  of  development.  They 
are  the  following : 

Extension  and  improvement  of  institutions  and 
procedures  for  arbitration  of  disputes  between 
governments  and  of  disputes  growing  out  of  con- 
cession contracts  and  international  business  trans- 
actions between  governments  and  individuals  and 
between  private  parties. 

Extension  and  improvement  of  institutions  and 
procedures  for  the  improvement  of  legal  frame- 
work for  the  economic  advancement  of  all  nations 
and  the  removal  of  the  legal  uncertainties  and 
fears  which  now  block  such  advancement. 

Because  of  the  Government's  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  security  of  private  investment  abroad, 
we  support  the  objectives  in  these  two  agenda 
items.  The  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration is  prepared  to  join  with  you  in  discussing 
plans  for  an  international  conference  of  lawyers 
and  the  sharing  with  private  foundations  and 
other  organizations  in  its  cost. 

I  look  forward  with  great  anticipation  to  the 
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results  of  such  a  conference  of  lawyers.  There  is 
a  pressing  need  to  promote  a  better  respect  for  the 
rule  of  law  in  international  relations.  But  that  is 
only  a  beginning.  The  function  that  lawyers 
such  as  yourselves  can  best  perform  in  this  field  is 
to  develop  and  propose  concrete  measures  which 
will  in  actuality  bring  this  about.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  the  proposed  conference  will  make  real 
progress  toward  that  goal. 

Economic  Progress — A  Cooperative  Venture 

Now  I  have  been  speaking  of  our  own  American 
programs  to  help  promote  international  economic 
growth.  Since  we,  for  better  or  for  worse,  are 
now  the  largest  and  most  powerful  industrialized 
country  in  the  free  world,  our  example  and  leader- 
ship are  indispensable  in  this  effort.  But,  for- 
tunately, we  are  not  alone.  It  has  become  a  co- 
operative venture  in  which  we  are  being  joined 
with  increasing  vigor  by  more  and  more  of  the 
other  industrialized  nations  of  the  free  world 
which  have  successfully  completed  their  postwar 
economic  recovery.  In  addition  to  their  partici- 
pation in  the  effective  work  of  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan 
last  year  made  further  governmental  contribu- 
tions to  development  through  either  grants  or 
loans.  Significant  aid  is  also  being  provided  by 
Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand.  In  the 
field  of  private  investment,  businessmen  from 
these  other  industrialized  countries  have  been  very 
active — in  some  areas  even  more  so  than  our  own 
businessmen. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  flourishing  economies  of 
the  other  materially  favored  nations  of  the  free 
world  enable  them  to  assume  a  growing  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  assisting  the  newly  emerg- 
ing countries.  We  believe  that  they  will  accept 
increased  responsibility  according  to  their 
capabilities.  We  also  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
for  better  coordination  of  free-world  develop- 
ment efforts,  and  we  intend  shortly  to  initiate 
conversations  to  bring  it  about.  An  expanded 
and  truly  cooperative  effort  with  our  allies  can 
lead  to  a  new  era  in  international  development. 
For  nothing  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  com- 
bined economic  power  of  the  free  world. 

This,  then,  is  the  central  task  of  our  foreign 
policy :  the  advancement  of  peace  and  freedom 
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by  promoting  economic  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment throughout  the  world  within  a  framework 
of  law.  It  is  not  a  narrowly  conceived  policy  of 
"fighting  communism."  It  is  a  broadly  conceived 
policy  of  strengthening  the  foundations  of  free- 
dom by  enriching  the  daily  lives  of  half  the  hu- 
man race.  It  is  not  a  negative  policy  of  waging 
economic  warfare  with  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  It 
is  a  constructive  policy  of  economic  growth  and 
development,  of  continuing  progress,  of  provid- 
ing hope  for  the  future. 

It  is  a  task  in  which  the  legal  profession  has  an 
important  part  to  play.  For  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic development  under  free  institutions  can- 
not take  place  in  chaos  or  in  disorder.  It  must 
have  the  security  provided  by  law. 

Diplomatic  Corps  Invited 
to  Century  21  Exposition 

Press  release  616  dated  August  27 

The  Department  of  State  on  August  25  sent 
to  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Washington,  D.C.,  an  i 
invitation  from  Albert  D.  Rosellini,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  to  participate  in  the 
World  Science-Pan  Pacific  Exposition  (Century 
21  Exposition)  to  be  held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  be- 
tween May  1961  and  October  1962. 

The  Century  21  Exposition,  which  is  the  subject 
of  a  proclamation  signed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower on  July  10,  1959,1  enjoys  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  governments  of  the  State  of1 
Washington  and  the  city  of  Seattle,  as  well  as 
prominent  scientific,  business,  and  civic  leaders, 
and  industrial,  cultural,  and  trade  associations. 
This  exposition  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  achievements  of  contemporary  man- 
kind and  also  as  an  exhibition  place  for  the  pro- 
motion of  goods  and  services  from  other  nations. 

Correspondence  and  inquiries  concerning  the 
exposition  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director, 
"Century  21"  Exposition  Corp.,  312  First  Avenue, 
North,  Seattle  9,  Wash.  Alternatively,  local  in- 
quiry may  be  addressed  to  the  office  of  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington 
25,D.C. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3, 1959,  p.  1G3. 
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Peace  Under  Law 


by  William  P.  Rogers 

A  ttorney  General  of  the  United  States 


What  is  the  responsibility  of  our  profession  in 
today's  world?  As  I  see  it  there  are  two  broad 
areas  to  be  considered. 

First,  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
United  States  is  on  display  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  When  we  talk  about  competing  with  in- 
ternational communism  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  we 
kre  talking  in  large  measure  about  the  ideas 
which  are  the  basis  of  our  legal  system. 

Second,  in  the  long  view  the  main  hope  for 
>eace  is  that  nations  will  be  wise  enough  not  to 
■ely  on  sheer  strength  in  dealing  with  each  other 
rat  will  move  toward  establishing  systems  based 
bn  considerations  of  law  and  justice  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  international  disputes.  Nations  have 
*eadily  paid  lipservice  to  the  soundness  of  this 
>roposition,  but  progress  in  this  area  has  been 
ragically  slow. 

Dramatic  events  in  the  past  few  weeks  and 
hose  indicated  in  weeks  to  come  suggest  that  we 
ire  at  a  point  in  our  international  relations  at 
riiich  our  profession  will  have  new  opportunities 
o  serve  our  Nation  in  these  two  areas. 

Hsseminating  American  Ideals  and  Ideas 

As  to  the  first,  although  Soviet  leaders  are  still 
irmly  committed  to  the  policy  of  world  domina- 
ion  there  is  hope  today  that  they  may  be  willing 
0  permit  a  freer  flow  of  ideas  between  our  two 
ountries  than  they  have  in  the  past.  For  this 
eason   I   believe  the  time  has  come   when  we 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
liami  Beach,  Fla.,  on  Aug.  26. 
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should  act  and  speak  more  vigorously  and  effec- 
tively for  those  ideals  and  ideas  which  have  given 
this  country  its  strength.  People  throughout  the 
world,  even  to  some  extent  in  the  areas  controlled 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  a  more  accurate  picture  of  America  and  the 
meaning  of  justice  and  freedom  here  as  contrasted 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  international  competition  we  must  not 
fall  into  the  trap  of  emphasizing  material  consid- 
erations to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  To  some  of 
the  uncommitted  nations  of  the  world  the  Soviet 
system  of  state  controls  and  planning  may  seem 
attractive.  The  Russians  point  to  the  fact  that 
their  economic  system  has  been  applied  in  a  coun- 
try which  was  initially  very  backward  in  tech- 
nology, with  a  low  standard  of  living  compared 
to  the  West.  Because  a  similar  situation  exists  to 
some  degree  in  several  of  the  new  nations  of  the 
world,  they  see  a  parallel  that  has  some  surface 
attraction. 

But  the  situation  is  different  when  it  comes  to 
the  appeal  of  ideas.  Freedom  under  law  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  ideas  ever  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  Its  appeal  will  continue  to  grow 
in  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the  world.  It  has 
not  been  too  long  since  many  of  these  nations  com- 
pleted their  successful  struggle  for  independence. 
With  national  freedom  there  has  arisen  a  great 
awareness  of  and  interest  in  the  concept  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Thus  the  free  world  has  an  un- 
usual opportunity  in  the  years  ahead  to  place  in 
bold  relief  the  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  system 
compared  with  the  strength  of  ours. 

Why  does  the  legal  profession  have  a  respon- 
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sibility  for  this?  Because  we  are  daily  involved 
in  the  processes  of  justice  and  its  administration 
is  our  business.  We  are  officers  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  and  should  be  the  leading 
spokesmen  for  presenting  the  case  of  freedom  to 
the  world.  The  merits  of  the  case  have  to  be 
articulated  more  effectively  than  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  In  the  world  in  which  we  live  it  is 
not  enough  to  be  convinced  that  our  system  holds 
forth  the  greatest  promise  of  individual  liberty 
for  people  all  over  the  world.  We  should  present 
the  true  picture  of  a  system  of  liberty  under  law 
to  those  who  do  not  fully  understand  it  or  who 
may  have  been  misled  by  Soviet  propaganda. 
This  must  be  done  so  that  people  will  realize  the 
importance  of  maintaining  free  governments  and 
not  succumb  to  the  Soviet  scheme  for  world 
domination. 

Truths  To  Be  Dramatized 

These  are  a  few  of  the  truths  which  need  to 
be  dramatized: 

1.  We  cannot  rest  our  case  on  the  size  and  pro- 
ductivity of  our  farms,  factories,  and  mines,  nor 
even  on  the  excellent  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  the  American  people.  These  are  impor- 
tant, but  they  are  the  byproduct  of  freedom,  not 
its  source.  The  source  of  strength  in  a  democracy 
is  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  think,  speak, 
and  do  the  things  he  decides  to  do  as  long  as  he 
does  not  transgress  the  rights  of  others.  We  must 
point  out,  too,  that  these  freedoms  are  not  a 
matter  of  grace  but  are  guaranteed  and  pro- 
tected by  our  legal  system. 

2.  The  land  and  the  tools  of  production  in  our 
Nation  are  owned  by  the  people,  not  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  in  Russia.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  our  legal  system  protects  this  ownership 
against  intrusion  by  any  other  individual  or  by 
the  Government  itself.  Under  this  system,  in 
which  the  free  initiative  of  the  individual  plays 
the  major  role,  the  United  States  has  achieved 
the  greatest  distribution  of  wealth  among  its 
people  and  has  come  closest  to  the  ideal  of  pros- 
perity for  all. 

3.  We  are  a  government  of  law,  not  of  men. 
Regardless  of  wealth,  power,  or  station,  no  one 
is  above  the  law  in  the  United  States.  For  this 
reason  our  people  need  never  fear  that  they  may 
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become  the  victims  of  ruthless  political  leader^ 
Thus  the  fact,  now  generally  conceded  by  every, 
one,  that  under  Stalin  thousands  of  innocen; 
victims  were  killed  and  tortured  in  the  Soviej 
Union  seems  almost  beyond  belief  to  a  fre* 
people.  Yet,  because  the  law  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  what  the  Communist  Party  says  it  is,  many  o^ 
those  who  acted  in  concert  with  Stalin  in  per. 
petrating  these  atrocities  apparently  have  no, 
been  prosecuted,  nor  has  retribution  been  mad< 
for  the  wrongs  committed. 

4.  We  must  constantly  emphasize  that  the  wil 
of  the  people  is  controlling  in  the  United  States 
Under  our  legal  system  public  officials  are  rq 
sponsive  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Our  Natioi 
will  never  start  a  war,  because  our  people  fer 
vently  want  peace.  Anyone  who  believes  tha 
our  Nation  might  act  in  a  manner  inconsisten 
with  the  will  of  the  people  in  maintaining  peaa 
is  ignorant  about  how  our  system  works. 

These  are  merely  a  few  ideas  which  can  be  em 
phasized.  There  are  a  great  many  others,  oi 
course,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  and  witlj 
which  you  and  this  association  will  be  concernec 
in  the  future.  For  the  past  several  years  this 
association  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  awaken 
ing  the  public  to  the  significance  of  the  rule  o: 
law.  I  commend  you  particularly  for  the  vigo) 
and  imagination  with  which  you  are  planning  t< 
cooperate  in  the  future  with  the  legal  profes 
sions  of  many  other  nations  to  intensify  interes" 
and  support  for  the  rule  of  law  in  resolving  inter 
national  disputes. 

President  Eisenhower  expressed  the  though 
well  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Malone  [Ross  Malone 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association]  whei 
he  said: 

Peace  cannot  prevail  until  men  and  nations  recogniz< 
that  their  conduct  must  be  governed  by  respect  for  an< 
observance  of  the  law.  The  American  Bar  Associatioi 
by  seeking  to  promote  this  principle  is  helping  to  ad 
vance  the  cause  of  enduring  peace  in  the  world. 

In  this  connection  we  should  keep  in  mind  thai 
there  is  a  good  likelihood  that  the  exchange  pro 
grams  between  East  and  West  will  continue  anc 
may  even  be  expanded  in  the  future.  As  yoi 
know,  the  exchange  programs  now  in  effect  in  I 
elude  representatives  from  industry,  agriculture 
medicine,  student  groups,  the  arts  and  sciences 
athletics,  and  many  other  fields,  but  there  has 
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teen  little  exchange  between  members  of  the 
egal  profession. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  legal  profession 
hould  give  its  support  to  a  carefully  planned  ex- 
hange  program  of  lawyers  and  judges  in  order 
hat  the  Soviets  may  study  our  constitutional 
ystem  and  the  operation  of  our  courts  and  that 
re  be  given  an  opportunity  to  study  the  system 
n  effect  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Because  of  funda- 
mental differences  the  systems  are  in  no  sense 
(pilar,  but  exchanges  would  provide  a  method 
or  our  profession  to  increase  its  knowledge  of 
heir  system.  At  the  same  time  there  may  be 
ome  value  in  having  the  Russians  who  come  to 
>ur  country  judge  for  themselves  the  comparative 
lerits  of  the  two  systems.  In  any  event  the  ex- 
hanges  would  provide  a  means  to  dramatize 
lore  effectively  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  con- 
rast  between  a  free  system  of  government  and  a 
egimented  system  under  Communist  control. 

forking  for  Settlement  of  International  Disputes 

Turning  now  to  the  second  area,  I  believe  we 
ave  a  responsibility  to  work  for  the  establish- 
lent  of  systems  of  law  and  justice  to  deal  with 
iternational  disputes. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  this  year, 
'resident  Eisenhower  said : 2 

It  is  my  purpose  to  intensify  efforts  during  the  com- 
lg  2  years  in  seeking  ways  to  supplement  the  procedures 
t  the  United  Nations  and  other  bodies  with  similar  ob- 
Krtives,  to  the  end  that  the  rule  of  law  may  replace  the 
lie  of  force  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 

The  attainment  of  this  high  goal  will  not  be 
mieved  by  any  single  stroke  or  by  any  single 
overnment.  In  fact,  because  the  Soviet  Union 
;ems  intent  on  world  domination,  which  is  the 
atithesis  of  the  rule  of  law,  the  concept  is  apt 
)  seem  illusory  and  of  no  practical  importance  in 
)day;s  world. 

The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  there  is  no 
::her  way  to  travel  which  provides  hope  for 
kace.  Despite  the  discouragements  which  may 
Wse  the  United  States  must  take  the  lead  in  an 
Tort  to  make  progress  along  this  road.     Cer- 

inly,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  if  it  is  necessary 
\  live  in  a  world  in  which  the  settlement  of  in- 
irnational  disputes  will  depend  principally  on 

I*  Bttlletin  of  Jan.  26,  1959,  p.  115. 
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factors  of  terror  rather  than  on  justice,  then  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  such  an  uncivilized 
stalemate  is  not  of  our  choosing. 

Strengthening  the  International  Court  of  Justice 

Following  the  state  of  the  Union  message,  and 
as  part  of  the  intensification  of  effort  referred  to 
by  the  President,  both  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
and  Secretary  of  State  Herter  supported  a  pro- 
posal in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  the  International  Court  of  Justice  by 
repealing  the  so-called  Connally  amendment. 

This  Court,  as  you  know,  was  created  by  the 
United  Nations  in  1945  to  decide  legal  disputes 
between  nations.  It  sits  at  The  Hague  and  is 
composed  of  15  judges  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

When  established,  the  Court  appeared  to  hold 
great  promise,  but  through  no  fault  of  its  own  it 
has  played  a  minor  role  in  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational legal  disputes.  In  its  13  years  of 
existence  it  has  decided  only  17  contentious 
cases. 

The  Court  has  suffered  because  some  nations 
have  refused  to  accept  the  Court's  jurisdiction  at 
all  and  as  to  many  disputes  it  has  no  jurisdiction 
unless  the  nations  agree  that  it  has  in  the  particu- 
lar case.  The  blame — some  might  prefer  to  use 
the  word  responsibility— for  this  latter  condition 
rests  in  some  degree,  at  least,  on  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  accepted  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  in  1946.  The  history  of 
our  declaration  of  acceptance  is  significant. 

The  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate  with 
bipartisan  support  contained  a  reservation  exclud- 
ing from  the  Court's  jurisdiction  "disputes  with 
regard  to  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 
Public  hearings  were  conducted  on  the  resolution 
in  this  form,  and  it  was  unanimously  endorsed  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Its 
report 3  stated : 

The  question  of  what  is  properly  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional law  is,  in  case  of  dispute,  appropriate  for  decision 
by  the  Court  itself,  since,  if  it  were  left  to  the  decision  of 
each  individual  state,  it  would  be  possible  to  withhold 
any  case  from  adjudication  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  domestic  jurisdiction. 


S.  Doc.  259,  79th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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Nevertheless,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
Connally  amendment  was  adopted  adding  to  our 
reservation  the  clause  "as  determined  by  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Thus,  in  the  declaration  of  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  4  our  reservation  is  that  the  Court 
shall  not  have  jurisdiction  of : 

.  .  .  disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which  are  essen- 
tially within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  determined  by  the  United  States  of 
America  [emphasis  added]  ;  .  .  . 

We  were  the  first  nation  to  provide  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  should  be  determined  not 
by  the  Court  but  by  us.  Following  our  example 
seven  other  nations  made  similar  reservations. 

Furthermore,  the  rule  of  reciprocity  applies  so 
that  any  nation  may  invoke  the  terms  of  the  res- 
ervations of  any  nation  with  which  it  is  involved 
in  a  dispute. 

It  is  plain  to  see  why  the  existence  of  this  type 
of  reservation  has  had  an  impact  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Court.  Imagine  the  impairment  which 
would  result  to  the  court  system  in  the  United 
States  if  the  defendant  in  a  law  suit  had  the  right 
to  determine  for  himself  whether  his  case  was 
within  the  court's  jurisdiction. 

The  Court's  statute  explicitly  limits  its  juris- 
diction to  international  legal  disputes.  By  the 
plain  terms  of  the  grant,  it  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
domestic  matters.  So  the  "as  determined  by  the 
United  States  of  America"  clause  adds  up,  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations  at  least,  to  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence that  the  Court  will  limit  the  cases  it  hears 
to  those  within  its  jurisdiction. 

There  are  those  who  are  concerned  that  the 
Court  might  exceed  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  argued 
that  our  sovereignty  might  thus  be  impaired.  As 
a  practical  matter  the  argument  as  to  possible  loss 
of  sovereignty  is  not  persuasive. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice,  in  the  final 
analysis,  depends  largely  on  world  opinion  for 
the  enforcement  of  its  decisions — in  fact  for  the 
participation  of  the  nations.  It  has  carefully 
stayed  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  as  pro- 
vided by  its  basic  statute.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Court  would  invade  areas  properly 
reserved  to  domestic  jurisdiction. 


*  For  text  of  the  declaration,  see  Bullf.tin  of  Sept.  8, 
1940,  p.  452. 


In  July  of  this  year,  France,  surely  as  sensitive 
as  we  are  in  matters  of  sovereignty,  withdrew  her 
reservation  containing  the  equivalent  of  the  Con- 
nally amendment. 

Thus,  today,  six  NATO  nations  have  not  even 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  any  express  reserva- 
tion with  respect  to  domestic  disputes.  Three 
others — Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  now  France — 
have  done  nothing  more  than  make  explicit  the 
exclusion  of  domestic  questions  from  the  Court's 
jurisdiction.  Hence,  of  the  10  NATO  nations 
which  have  accepted  the  Court's  jurisdiction,  the 
United  States  is  the  only  one  which  denies  to  the 
Court  the  right  to  determine  its  own  jurisdiction. 

For  more  than  50  years  our  statesmen  have  ad- 
vocated an  impartial  international  court  to  decide 
disputes  between  nations.  In  1907  Secretary  of 
State  Elihu  Root,  in  his  instructions  to  our  dele- 
gates at  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  said  we  should  develop  a  permanent  tri- 
bunal composed  of  judges  who  will  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  trial  and  decision  of  inter- 
national causes  by  judicial  methods. 

In  1925  President  Coolidge,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  advocated  the  "establishment  of  a  tribunal 
for  the  administration  of  even-handed  justice  be- 
tween nation  and  nation."  As  he  put  it,  "The 
weight  of  our  enormous  influence  must  be  cast 
upon  the  side  of  a  reign  not  of  force,  but  of  law 
and  trial,  not  by  battle,  but  by  reason." 

Every  President  since  World  War  I  has  ad- 
vocated the  submission  of  international  legal  dis- 
putes to  a  judicial  tribunal. 

A  half  century  of  debate  has  resulted  in  little 
progress.  It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that 
action  in  this  field  is  long  overdue.  That  is  why 
our  profession  should  urge  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  act  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  on  this  important  matter  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Question  of  International  Agreements 

Finally,  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  question 
of  international  agreements.  The  nations  of  the 
world  today  are  in  almost  constant  discussion  and 
negotiation  at  the  conference  table.  The  purpose 
of  the  meetings  is  to  arrive  at  agreements  for  the 
settlement  of  critical  world  problems. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  lawyer  it  is  discourag- 
ing to  see  how  often  in  important  international 
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agreements  no  provision  is  made  for  settling  dis- 
putes which  may  arise  about  the  interpretation 
of  the  agreement. 

And  an  agreement — as  every  lawyer  knows — 
may  solve  a  lot  of  problems  or  may  cause  a  lot  of 
problems.  It  depends  on  how  well  the  agreement 
is  drafted  and  on  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  parties 
to  it.  Lawyers  know,  too,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  draft  an  agreement  to  eliminate  all  possible 
future  differences  as  to  its  meaning  which  might 
arise.  For  that  reason,  even  after  exercising  all 
possible  care  in  drafting  agreements,  we  know 
there  must  be  a  court — or  at  least  some  method 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties — to  resolve  disputes 
which  may  arise  as  to  the  interpretation  of  agree- 
ments. 

The  same  principle,  of  course,  applies  to  nations. 
For  when  two  or  more  nations  make  an  agree- 
ment, notwithstanding  every  effort  to  make  the 
agreement  as  clear  as  possible,  they  know  that 
disputes  about  the  interpretation  of  it  may  arise. 
If  no  provision  is  made  for  disposition  of  these 
disputes,  each  nation  will  naturally  insist  on  in- 
terpreting the  agreement  for  itself.  Thus,  rather 
than  resolving  differences,  the  agreement  may  give 
rise  to  new  tensions  and  recriminations. 

Last  April  the  Vice  President  in  a  significant 
address 5  urged  that  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  in  future  agreements  to  secure  the  in- 
clusion of  provisions  to  the  effect 

...  (1)  that  disputes  which  may  arise  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  agreement  should  be  submitted  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague;  and  (2) 
that  the  nations  signing  the  agreement  should  be  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  such  cases. 

Certainly  this  basic  idea  deserves  our  support. 
A  well-understood  policy  among  nations  to  refer 
disputes  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  and  other  international  agreements  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  or  some 
other  impartial  tribunal,  would  be  a  great  step 
forward  on  the  road  to  a  rule  of  law  among  na- 
tions. Knowing  that  an  impartial  tribunal  would 
resolve  any  dispute  as  to  meaning  would 
strengthen  the  force  of  the  agreement  and  cause 
less  controversy  about  it. 

The  fact  that  we  may  not  be  successful  in 


Ibid.,  May  4, 1959,  p.  622. 


securing  agreement  to  such  a  clause  in  all  cases 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  fail  to  try.  The 
fact  that  the  Soviets,  for  example,  might  not 
agree  to  such  a  policy  is  no  ground  for  not  ad- 
vocating it.  The  more  often  the  Soviets  oppose 
reasonable  methods  to  solve  world  tensions  the 
more  the  nations  of  the  world  will  come  to 
recognize  the  significance  of  the  Soviet  policy  of 
world  domination. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  indicated  I  hope  that 
the  American  Bar  Association  will  continue  to 
give  its  vigorous  support  to  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
resolution  of  international  disputes. 

No  one  need  point  out  that  because  of  the 
present  Soviet  policy  this  seems  less  like  a  goal 
than  a  mirage.  Nevertheless,  we  must  believe  in 
it  and  we  must  believe  it  is  possible  to  attain. 
More  than  that,  we  must  make  some  progress 
along  this  road. 

Our  Nation  has  no  goal  of  world  conquest,  no 
intention  of  infringing  the  liberties  of  any  peo- 
ple, and  no  desire  other  than  to  deal  justly  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  But  there  are  per- 
sons in  the  world  who  are  skeptical  about  this. 
Thus  I  believe  that  the  members  of  our  profes- 
sion should  make  clear  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  United  States  has  but  this  single  goal — that 
the  family  of  nations  may  live  together  in  peace 
under  law. 

Mr.  Bush  To  Be  Member  of  Board 
of  Export- Import  Bank 

The  Senate  on  August  28  confirmed  James 
Smith  Bush  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington. 

Andrew  W.  Anderson  Named  Member 
of  Halibut  Commission 

The  White  House  announced  on  August  26  that 
President  Eisenhower  had  on  that  day  appointed 
Andrew  W.  Anderson,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission, 
vice  Seton  H.  Thompson,  resigned. 
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Names  and  Places  in  Latin  America 


by  G.  Etzel  Pearcy 


The  term  "Latin  America"  conveniently  serves 
to  designate  all  lands  "south  of  the  border."1 
It  implies  a  territory  extending  some  6,000  miles 
from  the  Eio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn,  at  the  south- 
ern tip  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  This  vast  geograph- 
ical vista  encompasses  a  highly  diversified 
complex  of  landscapes  and  seascapes  ranging 
from  tropical  isles  to  a  broad  continent.  The 
Caribbean,  along  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pene- 
trates the  land  mass  of  the  Americas,  giving  to 
the  New  World  a  truly  mediterranean  sea  as  com- 
plex in  physical  contours  as  the  one  wedged  be- 
tween Eurasia  and  Africa.  Furthermore,  this 
already  heterogeneous  region  is  crisscrossed  by 
administrative  lines  denoting  more  than  a  score 
of  different  sovereignties  and  abounds  with  irk- 
some problems  in  geographic  identity. 

Blocking  off  segments  of  the  earth  and  ap- 
propriately labeling  them  has  not  as  yet  attained 
the  status  of  a  precise  science.  Each  specific  loca- 
tion and  each  natural  feature  has  its  own  name, 
about  which  there  are  generally  no  major  ques- 
tions. Tobago  and  Aconcagua,  for  example,  refer 
to  definite  places  even  though  one  might  not 
know  exactly  what  and  where  they  are.  Con- 
fusion and  inconsistencies  tend  to  develop  when 
an  effort  is  made  to  adopt  regional  names  for  a 
series  of  places,  especially  those  extending  beyond 


•  Mr.  Pearcy  is  the  Geographer  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  This  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  articles  which  he  is  writing  for  the 
Bulletin  on  the  nomenclature  of  geographic 
regions.  For  his  article  on  the  Middle  East, 
see  Bulletin  of  March  23,  1959,  p.  407. 
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the  limits  of  a  single  country  or  a  single  island 
or  group  of  closely  associated  islands.  These  gen- 
eralizations are  particularly  troublesome  through- 
out the  lands  to  our  south. 

Even  the  term  "Latin  America"  itself  is  not 
completely  logical.  The  areas  that  were  devel- 
oped and  are  controlled  by  the  British  and  Dutch, 
such  as  Jamaica,  Grenada,  Surinam,  and  St.  Eus- 
tatius,  are  hardly  to  be  construed  as  "Latin." 
French  possessions,  although  acceptable  as  Latin 
lands,  depart  markedly  from  those  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  in  historical  development.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  certain  areas  in  Latin  America — 
Mexico,  for  instance — where  the  Indian  herit- 
age is  a  source  of  pride.  Conversely,  if  "Latin 
America"  is  used  to  include  those  lands  first  dis- 
covered by  and  put  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  what  of  Florida  and  the 
area  now  comprising  southern  California,  which 
are  both  so  rich  in  Hispanic  tradition?  But  we 
usually  bypass  such  scrutiny  of  definition  and  ac- 
cept "Latin  America"  as  also  taking  in  areas  of 
non-Latin  association  and  sovereignty. 

A  galaxy  of  regional  terms  laces  together  the 
integral  parts  of  tropical  and  south-temperate 
America.  But  lack  of  sharp  delineation  from  re- 
gion to  region  and,  at  times,  duplication  and 
vague  overlapping  of  one  area  with  another  bring 
about  disconcerting  irregularities.  Consider 
Puerto  Rico,  an  island  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
continental  United  States,  which  confronts  us 
not  only  with  legislative  enigmas  but  with  nomen- 
clature problems  as  well.  Even  though  it  is  but 
one  place  in  Latin  America,  we  can  correctly  say 

2The  term  "Hispanic  America"  is  synonymous  with 
Latin  America.  Within  the  area  itself  there  are  those 
who  prefer  the  term  "Ibero-America." 
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at  Puerto  Rico  lies  in  (1)  the  Greater  Antilles, 
')  the  West  Indies,  (3)  the  Caribbean  islands, 
iribbean  America,  and  (5)  Middle  Ameri- 
.  Not  uncommonly  the  island  is  also  described, 
least  by  implication,  as  being  a  part  of  South 
meriea,  though  this  concept  even  in  its  broadest 
pect  cannot  be  supported.  Geographically,  by 
rtue  of  geological  structure,  Puerto  Eico  is  a 
rt  of  North  America,  though  admittedly  not  a 
ntinental  part.  Politically,  the  island  is  also 
iented  with  North  America  since  Puerto  Ricans 
&  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

ribbean  America 

The  Caribbean  Sea  lends  its  name  to  numerous 
id  areas  in  it,  rimming  it,  and  generally  adja- 
lt  to  it.  Caribbean  America,  according  to  al- 
>st  any  authority  on  the  subject,  includes  Mex- 
.  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies, 
yond  this  generally  accepted  definition  of  the 
;a,  the  South  American  Republics  of  Colombia 
I  Venezuela  may  logically  be  included.  Cer- 
nly  they  touch  upon  the  shores  of  the  Carib- 
in  for  considerable  distances,  but  at  the  same 
ie  they  are  integral  parts  of  South  America 
ereas  the  other  units  of  Caribbean  America 
>  not.  Here,  then,  the  reasoning  behind  the  se- 
tion  of  a  broad  regional  term  begins  to  break 
vn,  a  cleavage  appearing  between  the  adminis- 
tive  and  the  geographic.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
dence  the  three  Guianas  may  also  be  included 
Caribbean  America,  though  such  practice  de- 
tes  from  all  geographic  logic. 
Middle  America,"  another  term  for  the  same 
leral  region,  competes  with  "Caribbean  Ameri- 

for  acceptance.  Both  terms  include  Mexico, 
ltral  America,  and  the  West  Indies;  either  one 
f  or  may  not  bring  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
-y  its  orbit.  Weighing  one  term  against  an- 
er  in  a  literal  interpretation,  "Middle  Ameri- 

appears  to  entail  fewer  inconsistencies  than 
s  "Caribbean  America."  For  example,  al- 
ugh  Mexico  is  unquestionably  included  in  any 
cept  of  a  "middle  part  of  America,"  its  in- 
;ion  in  "Caribbean  America"  is  somewhat  ten- 
s,  since  the  only  part  of  the  country  touching 
Caribbean  is  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Yucatan 
linsula,  and  the  Mexican  city  of  Tijuana,  in 
ver  California  near  San  Diego,  is  a  full  2,000 
as  from  the  closest  point  on  the  Caribbean. 
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Further  south,  El  Salvador  in  Central  America 
faces  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  not  even  a  back  door 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

West  Indian  Islands 

Stretching  in  a  huge  arc  from  a  point  southwest 
of  Key  West  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River  in 
eastern  Venezuela,  the  West  Indian  islands  form 
the  northern  and  eastern  margins  of  the  Carib- 
bean.   Cuba  and  Trinidad  stand  as  the  two  termini 
of  the  archipelago,  and  between  them  lie  islands, 
isles,  and  rocky  islets  by  the  thousands.    They  are 
grouped  into  two  natural  physical  divisions,  the 
Greater  Antilles  and  the  Lesser  Antilles.2     The 
former  is  comprised  of  the  four  major  islands  of 
Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Puerto  Rico;  the 
latter  of  some  22  smaller  islands  (St.  Thomas, 
Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  etc.),  together 
with   their   innumerable   satellites.     The   Lesser 
Antilles  are  further  subdivided  into  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands,  in  the  northern  and  south- 
ern parts  respectively.     This  breakdown  of  the 
smaller  West  Indian  islands  was  originally  based 
upon  climatological  phenomena:  the  Windward 
group  as  being  exposed  to  and  the  Leeward  group 
as  being  sheltered  from  the  northeast  trade  winds. 
As  applied,  however,  the  terms  are  far  from  fit- 
ting, for  all  of  the  islands  are  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  trade  winds.    One  finds  varying  combinations 
of  islands  making  up  the  two  groups,  though 
Dominica  appears  to  be  most  frequently  listed  as 
the  southernmost  of  the  Leeward  Islands  and 
Martinique  stands  first  as  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Windward  Islands.    Both  terms  were  adopted 
by  the  British  to  designate  colonies  made  up  of 
island  groups.    The  result  has  been  confusing  in 
some  cases  since  islands  of  other  sovereignties 
scattered  through  the  Lesser  Antilles— especially 
French    and    Dutch— prevent    the   geographical 
alinement  from  being  consistent  with  the  political. 
To  the  north  of  Cuba  and  roughly  parallel  to 
its  east- west  axis  the  chain  of  the  Bahamas  makes 
up  a  distinctive  subgroup.    The  Bahamas  lie  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  rather  than  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
but  they  are  generally  conceded  to  be  a  part  of  the 
West  Indies.    Thus,  by  direct  association  with  the 

aThe  term  "Antilles"  comes  from  "Antilla,"  or  "An- 
thelia,"  names  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were 
used  to  designate  an  imaginary  land  in  the  then  unknown 
west — a  region  away  from  the  sunrise. 
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West  Indian  chain  because  of  geographical  posi- 
tion, they  can  be  included  in  Caribbean  America 
but  may  not  properly  be  termed  as  Caribbean 
islands.  Conversely,  Aruba,  Curasao,  and  Bon- 
aire— Dutch  islands  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela  not 
far  from  the  Paraguana  Peninsula — are  truly 
Caribbean  islands  but  do  not  form  part  of  the 
West  Indian  chain  except  by  indirect  association. 
Kemote  from  the  actual  waters  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  the  islands  of  Bermuda  are  never  considered 
geographically  as  part  of  the  West  Indies.  None- 
theless, trade  practices,  such  as  the  establishment 
of  tariffs,  are  common  to  the  British  colonies  in 
the  Caribbean  and  to  Bermuda.  As  a  result  the 
latter  is  often  found  listed  along  with  the  Ba- 
hamas and  other  British  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
area. 

Some  Nomenclature  Problems  in  the  Caribbean 

Several  individual  islands  or  groups  of  islands 
present  their  own  nomenclature  problems.  The 
Republic  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic 


share  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  which  also  son<l 
times  is  called  the  Island  of  Haiti.    Earlier  tj 
same    island    was    known    as    Santo    Domin< 
identical  to  the  former  name  of  the  Dominic 
Republic. 

"The  Virgin  Islands"  as  a  term  is  applical 
to  either  the  American  or  the  British  group, 
both.    The  former  is  officially  known  as  the  Vl 
jrin  Islands  of  the  United  States  and  the  latt 
identified  as  the  British  Virgin  Islands,  but  h£ 
ing  these  longer  appellations  does  not  necessar 
prevent  confusion  in  identity.     Rum  from  <1 
British  Virgin  Islands,  transshipped  in  the  Vir£ 
Islands  of  the  United  States  and  sent  to  the  Unit  i 
States  along  with  local  rum  creates  an  exporti 
problem  that  is  puzzling  to  customs  officials. 

In  the  Caribbean  area,  as  elsewhere  in  \H 
world,  the  well-known  name  of  a  small  island 
often  substituted  for  the  less  well-known  nail 
of  its  principal  city.  Thus,  if  one  is  bound  : 
Fort-de-France  his  plane  reservation  reads  "M 
tinique."  Likewise,  our  Foreign  Service  posts 
the  cities  of  New  Providence  and  Bridgetown  f 
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k?ar  in  the  Foreign  Service  List  as  Nassau  and 
nrbados. 

Within  the  last  2  or  3  years  the  sequence  of 
olitical  events  in  the  Caribbean  area  has  shifted 
ie  emphasis  on  certain  regional  names.  Some 
anns  have  been  brought  to  the  fore  while  others 

ive  suffered  from  change  or  abandonment.  In 
957  the  Netherlands  altered  the  status  of  the 
Hitch  West  Indies  from  a  colony  to  that  of  an 
itegiul  part  of  the  mother  country  and  renamed 

the  Netherlands  Antilles.  'The  Antilles,"  a 
erfectly  sound  geographic  name,  had  been  fall- 
lg  into  disuse,  but  the  Dutch  action  has  served  to 
^vitalize  it.  Oddly  enough,  as  implied  earlier. 
'unn;ao,  Aruba,  and  Bonaire,  three  principal 
lands  of  what  is  now  the  Netherlands  Antilles, 
o  not  belong  in  the  main  Antillean  chain. 

The  British  have  also  juggled  political  terms 
mong  their  Caribbean  possessions.  In  1958,  10 
lsuhir  colonies  (Antigua,  Barbados,  Dominica, 
rrenada,  Jamaica,  Montserrat,  Saint  Christopher 
"evis  and  Anguilla,3  Saint  Lucia,  Saint  Vincent, 
id  Trinidad  and  Tobago)  were  grouped  into  a 
^deration  (small  "f")  and  officially  named  The 
Indies  (capital  "T").  Thus,  a  political 
itity  has  been  named  after  a  geographic  region 
ith  which  it  is  far  from  being  coextensive.  At 
ie  same  time,  the  British  stopped  using  "Leeward 
Bands"  and  "Windward  Islands"  as  terms  to 
esignate  dependent  areas,  detracting  from  the 
nportance  of  these  names  though  not  necessarily 
re  venting  their  use  for  strictly  geographic 
?signations  or  in  a  historical  sense. 

imposition  of  Central  America 

By  its  physical  relation  to  lands  on  the  north, 
entral  America  stands  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
orth  American  Continent.  At  times  Central 
merica  is  spoken  of  as  a  unit  along  with  North 
>d  South  America,  in  which  case  it  could  be  im- 
ied— though  wrongly— that  it  was  a  continent 
its  own  right.  The  political  composition  of 
ntral  America  consists  of  six  Republics  (Guate- 
ala,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Costa 
ica,  and  Panama)  and  one  colony  (British  Hon- 
das) .  The  Canal  Zone  divides  Panama  in  con- 
cting  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic.  By  some 
e  Republic  of  Panama  is  excluded  from  Central 

'  Saint  Christopher  Nevis  and  Anguilla  together  make 
a  single  colony.     Note  that  no  punctuation  is  used. 


America,  though  not  necessarily  by  virtue  of  be- 
longing to  continental  South  America.  Despite 
similarity  of  the  two  terms,  "Central  America"  is 
not  commonly  confused  with  "Middle  America" 
though  each  represents  an  intermediate  part  of  the 
Americas  in  any  north-south  breakdown  of 
regions.4 


South  America 

The  land  mass  making  up  South  America  is 
identified  as  a  continent  and  named  without  much 
challenge.  Nonetheless,  there  are  those  who  claim 
the  two  Americas  to  be  a  single  continent  because 
they  are  linked  one  to  the  other  by  land.  By  virtue 
of  its  geographic  position,  the  Panama- Colombia 
border  is  commonly  recognized  as  being  the  inter- 
continental boundary  despite  the  historical  con- 
nection between  the  two  countries  in  question.  For 
example,  Panamanians  still  uniquely  regard  them- 
selves as  South  Americans  rather  than  Central 
Americans.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  at  times 
cited  as  the  division  between  North  and  South 
America,  with  the  result  that  the  Panama  Canal 
could  conceivably  be  considered  as  the  interconti- 
nental dividing  line. 

Although  not  part  of  the  continent  geograph- 
ically, a  few  fringing  and  even  distant  islands  off 
the  coast  are  accepted  as  part  of  South  America. 
Included  are  the  Falkland  and  Galapagos  groups, 
the  latter  separated  from  Ecuador — its  sovereign 
homeland— by  600  miles  of  water.  Immediately 
north  of  eastern  Venezuela  the  islands  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  are  geologic  fragments  of  South 
America.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  are 
said  to  be  part  of  the  West  Indian  chain,  adding 
another  inconsistency  to  the  Caribbean  complex. 

Geographic  Trademarks 

On  the  continent  of  South  America  regional 
terminology  takes  on  a  completely  different  char- 
acter. Here  one  finds  broad  expanses  of  land 
rather  than  combinations  of  islands,  isles,  penin- 
sulas, isthmuses,  and  fringing  continental  shores 
making  up  geographic  regions.  Such  regions  con- 
sist of  vaguely  delineated  areas,  over  which  some 

*  A  different  concept  of  "central"  and  "middle"  exists  in 
Europe.  Central  Germany  traditionally  lies  between  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  country  while  Middle 
Germany  cuts  east  and  west  between  northern  and  south- 
ern Germany. 
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physical  feature  or  series  of  features  commonly 
prevails.  Several  regions — the  Chaco,  Pampa, 
Campos,  Llanos,  Ancles  (or  Andean  highlands), 
Altiplano,  Yungas,  and  Patagonia — are  suffi- 
ciently distinctive  to  be  widely  recognized  beyond 
the  confines  of  their  immediate  environment. 

The  Chaco,  which  covers  adjacent  parts  of 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  is  a 
poorly  drained  bush  country  with  seemingly  insur- 
mountable physical  hazards  for  those  who  would 
conquer  it.  The  Pampa  is  the  monotonously 
flat  but  luxuriant  grasslands  of  eastern  Argentina 
which  support  the  country's  beef  industry.  The 
Campos  are  the  broad  savanna  grasslands  of  in- 
terior Brazil,  which  offer  some  potential  for  the 
future  development  of  that  country  on  its  pioneer 
fringe.  Counterpart  of  the  Campos,  but  north  of 
the  equator  in  the  Orinoco  Basin  of  Venezuela, 
are  the  Llanos,  where  the  cattle  industry  struggles 
against   such    fearful   odds    as    drought,   coarse 


PRINCIPAL  REGIONS 
OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 


grasses,  insects,  and  disease.  The  Andes  comprise 
the  world's  second  loftiest  mountain  system  after 
the  Himalayas,  while  the  Altiplano  is  the  inter- 
montane  part  of  the  high  Andes  in  Bolivia  be- 
tween rugged  eastern  and  western  ranges.  The 
luxuriant  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  in  Bolivia, 
the  Yungas,  resemble  a  huge  tropical  garden 
patch.  Patagonia,  mostly  in  Argentina  but 
spilling  over  into  southern  Chile,  is  the  barren 
tableland  comprising  much  of  the  narrow  southern 
extremity  of  the  South  American  Continent. 

These  settings  are  reflected  in  economic  reports 
from  Foreign  Service  posts,  as  well  as  in  motion 
picture  melodramas  and  bestsellers.  Physical 
characteristics  which  identify  such  regions  serve, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  as  geographic  trade- 
marks and  are  usually  associated  with  the  areas 
in  question. 

In  a  slightly  different  vein,  some  terms  desig- 
nate blocs  of  countries  in  South  America.  The 
"ABC  countries"  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile 
dominated  the  political  climate  of  the  continent 
for  a  long  time  but  no  longer  retain  such  a  degree 
of  monopoly  in  Latin  American  affairs.  In  a  more 
diminutive  sense  the  same  three  letters  may  refer 
to  Aruba,  Bonaire,  and  Curagao,  the  Dutch 
islands  off  the  Venezuelan  coast.  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  together  make  up  the 
countries  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (River  Plate), 
united  geographically  by  one  great  drainage  sys- 
tem. Countries  traversed  by  the  colossal  South 
American  Cordillera  are  collectively  known  af 
the  Andean  Republics,  stretching  from  Chile  to 
Venezuela  through  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Colombia.  Exclusive  of  Venezuela,  the  same  area 
comprises  the  West  Coast  countries  of  South 
America,  although  Bolivia  is  removed  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  80  miles.  While  Argentina  in- 
cludes a  considerable  extent  of  Andean  highlands, 
it  is  not  considered  one  of  the  Andean  Republics. 

Many  regions  in  South  America  take  theii 
names  from  conventional  generic  terms  that  may 
be  used  in  combination  with  political  or  geo- 
graphical names.  Examples  are  the  Central 
Valley  of  Chile,  the  Guiana  Highlands,  the  Bra- 
zilian Plateau,  the  Cordillera  Central  (also  Cor- 
dillera Occidental  and  Cordillera  Oriental)  in 
Colombia,  the  Maracaibo  Basin  in  Venezuela,  and 
the  Guayas  Lowland  of  Ecuador. 

To  some  extent  Mexico  also  employs  regional 
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■rminology  to  characterize  continental  expanses 
:  land.  The  Central  Plateau — also  known  as  the 
laxican  Plateau — with  its  heavy  population  is 
le  heart  of  the  country.  In  all  directions  from 
lis  node  extend  regions  that  have  unique  char- 
rteristics  and  give  variety  to  the  Mexican  land- 
ape  and  economy.  There  are  the  huge  Yucatan 
eninsula  to  the  east,  in  part  separating  the 
aribbean  Sea  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the 
ierra  Madre  Occidental  and  the  Sierra  Madre 
friental,  forming  the  outer  zones  of  the  Cor- 
llera  to  the  north;  and  the  more  tropical 
•thinus  of  Tehuantepec  and  Valley  of  Chiapas. 

inguage  Differences 

Language  differences  do  not  in  general  com- 
icate  American  use  of  place  names  in  Latin 
meriea.       Without     exception     Spanish     and 
brtuguese  terms  for  the  more  important  places 
id  regions  have  become  anglicized  or  have  been 
cepted  in  the  English  language.    Less  impor- 
nt  names  commonly  retain  their  local  spellings 
d  do  not  vary  from  Spanish  to  English  usage. 
le  same  is  true  in  reverse — the  Spanish  have  a 
anslation  for  an  important  region  such  as  the 
3ckv-  Mountains   (Mantanas  Rocosas)   but  not 
r  local  places  within  the  United  States.     For 
ample,  Carson  City  appears  on  a  Spanish  map 
Nevada  as  Carson  City,  not  as  Ciudad  Carson. 
irther,  there  are  striking  similarities  between 
>anish  and  English  in  geographic  nomencla- 
re,  such  as  translations  of  Greater  Antilles  for 
•andes  Antilles,  Caribbean  Sea  for  Mar  Carihe, 
d  Andes  for  Los  Andes  or  Cordillera  de  los 
vies.     The   most   common   generic   terms   for 
^graphic   features   are   normally   recognizable 
>m  Spanish  to  English;  no  one  would  question 
i  Rio  de  la  Plata  as  being  anything  other  than 
i  Plata  River  (or  River  Plate). 
Hie  problem  of  accents  remains  annoying — 
ether  or  not  to  use  them  in  English  text  for 
anish  and  Portuguese  names.    Actually,  names 
h.  as  Bogota,  Sao  Paulo,  and  San  Martin  are 
orrect  when  they  are  spelled  without  accents, 
t  in  many  instances  these  names  in  English 
itext,  especially  in  newspapers,  have  the  ac- 
|its  omitted. 

ro  a  lesser  extent  English,  French,  and  Dutch 
|nes  have  become  established  in  Latin  Ameri- 
t  terminology :  Kingston,  St.  George's,  Pointe- 


a-Pitre,  Les  Cayes,  Willemstad,  and  Orangestad. 
Frederiksted  and  Christiansted  on  St.  Croix  are 
also  reminiscent  of  the  former  Danish  sovereignty 
of  the  American  Virgin  Islands.  As  is  true  in  the 
United  States,  numerous  Indian  names  remain 
in  Latin  America  as  a  heritage  from  previous 
civilizations.  Whereas  the  United  States  has 
Massachusetts  and  Wapsipinicon,  Mexico  has 
Alzcapolzalco,  Guatemala  has  Chichicastenango, 
and  Peru  has  Iquitos. 

Irregularities  in  nomenclature  between  English 
and  other  tongues  are  likely  to  emerge  at  any 
place,  but  one  is  mildly  surprised  to  find  them  in 
the  capitals  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  In  the 
United  States  we  customarily  speak  of  Mexico 
City  and  Guatemala  City.  In  the  two  countries 
themselves,  however,  the  word  "city"  is  never  in- 
cluded in  the  name.  If  a  Mexican  goes  to  his 
capital  it  is  always  "a  Mexico"  and  never  "a 
Ciudad  Mexico."  However,  numerous  places  in 
Latin  America  incorporate  the  Spanish  word  for 
"city,"  for  example,  Ciudad  Juarez,  Ciudad  Ob- 
regon,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar. 

State  Department  Terminology 

Identification  of  Offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  (ARA)  in  the  Department  of 
State  reflects  a  careful  selection  of  geographic  re- 
gional terms — three  drawing  on  directions  or 
location,  and  one  on  the  name  of  a  water  body: 

Office  of  Caribbean  and  Mexican  Affairs 
(CMA)  ; 

Office  of  Central  American  and  Panamanian 
Affairs  (OAP) ; 

Office  of  East  Coast  Affairs  (EST)  ; 

Office  of  West  Coast  Affairs  (WST). 

The  Bureau,  however,  must  also  concern  itself 
with  suprastate  matters  involving  the  use  of  broad 
regional  terminology:  American  states,  Pan 
American,  inter-American. 

In  1948  the  Organization  of  American  States 
replaced  the  Pan  American  Union,  though  the 
latter  remains  the  secretariat  for  the  overall 
structure.  Some  other  units  of  the  OAS,  such  as 
the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  (PAIGH),  also  use  the  older  and  more 
established  term.  Within  the  OAS  the  term 
"inter-American"  has  recently  come  to  the  fore, 
and  one  finds  the  Inter-American  Conference  as 
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the  supreme  organ  of  the  Organization,  as  well 
as  various  Inter- American  Councils.  The  same 
term  has  also  found  its  way  into  more  mundane 
affairs;  in  Central  America  the  Pan  American 
Highway  is  known  at  the  Inter-American 
Highway. 

Finally,  the  word  "America"  itself,  along  with 
its  derivations,  at  times  proves  to  be  an  impasse. 
"America"  and  "the  Americas"  are  the  broadest 
of  all  regional  designations  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  they  include  both  New  World 
continents  and  their  associated  islands.  But, 
loosely  speaking,  "American"  is  understood  by 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  designate 
their   own   country  exclusively.     In  the  United 


States  an  "American"  usually  means  a  citize 
who  lives  somewhere  between  the  Rio  Grande  an 
the  49th  parallel — or  even  Point  Barrow.  But  i 
Europe  a  man  from  Buenos  Aires  is  just  as  muc 
an  American  as  one  from  San  Francisco. 

A  study  of  the  geographic  terms  used  to  dt 
scribe  places,  natural  features,  and  regions 
groupings  in  Latin  America  reveals  many  an  in 
teresting  historical  note  and  a  few  confusin, 
inconsistencies.  Thus  it  is  well  to  accept  th 
inevitable  conclusion  that  some  terms  yield  t 
more  than  one  reasonable  explanation,  depending 
usually  upon  how  limited  or  how  broad  their  ap 
plication  may  be. 
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Conclusions  Concerning  the  Mutual  Security  Program 


LETTERS  TRANSMITTING  FINAL  REPORT  OF  DRAPER  COMMITTEE 


Following  is  a  letter  from  President  Eisenhower 
to  Vice  President  Nixon  transmitting  the  final 
report  of  the  President's  Committee  To  Study  the 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Program,  to- 
gether with  the  C 1ommittee 's  letter  of  transmittal. 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  TO  MR.  NIXON > 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  20 

August  20,  1959 
Dear  Mr.  President:  I  transmit  herewith  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  the  Final  Re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  to  Study  the 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Program,  with 
the  several  studies  which  are  Annexes  thereto.2 


1  An  identical  letter,  with  a  copy  of  the  report,  was  sent 
to  Representative  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

2  Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from  the  President's 
Committee  To  Study  the  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Program,  708  Jackson  Place,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


Together  with  the  Committee's  three  earlie 
Reports,  of  March  17,3  June  3 4  and  July  13, 
which  I  have  previously  sent  to  the  Congress,  thi 
Report  and  the  annexed  studies  provide  us  with  ai 
extremely  valuable  analysis  of  the  Mutual  Se 
curity  Program. 

Over  a  period  of  nine  months,  this  group  o 
eminent  citizens  has  made  the  completely  inde 
pendent,  objective,  and  non-partisan  analysis  fo: 
which  I  asked  in  appointing  the  Committee.  Thi 
penetrating  examination  will,  I  believe,  furnisl 
invaluable  guidelines,  both  to  the  Congress  an( 
the  Executive  Branch,  for  these  programs  whicl 
are  of  such  critical  importance  to  the  defense  an( 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  have  givei 
many  months  of  careful  study  to  these  problem! 

3  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1,  1959,  p.  796. 

*  For  the  Committee's  letter  transmitting  the  secon( 
interim  report  (H.  Doc.  186,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  sei 
ibid.,  July  13, 1959,  p.  47. 

5  For  the  Committee's  letter  transmitting  the  third  in 
tori  in  report,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  10,  1959,  p.  208. 
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ul  have  made  a  collective  personal  appraisal, 
ised  on  their  own  experience  in  activities  closely 
dated  to  the  program  and  on  recent  visits  to  the 
■eas  receiving  assistance. 

I  call  your  special  attention  to  the  comments  of 
te  Committee  concerning  the  dangerously  low 
vel  of  appropriations  authorized  for  the  Military 
ssistance  Program  for  fiscal  1960.  I  agree  with 
eir  analysis,  and,  as  indicated  in  my  letter  to 
m  of  April  29,6  this  fall  I  shall  review  the  effect 
i  the  program  of  the  final  Congressional  enact- 
ent  for  fiscal  1960.  Following  that  review,  I 
ill  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the 
Degress. 

The  basic  concepts  of  the  Committee's  plan  for 
organizing  the  administration  of  the  Military 
ssistance  Program,  embodied  in  its  second  In- 
rim  Report,  were  approved  by  me,  and  I  am 
•atihed  that  the  Congress  has  already  taken 
^islative  measures  toward  putting  some  of  these 
commendations  into  effect.    Work  is  under  way 

implementing  by  executive  action  other  recom- 
mdations  of  this  Report. 

The  present  Report,  like  the  Third  Report 
lich  dealt  with  economic  assistance  and  its  ad- 
nistration,  covers  fields  so  extensive  as  to  require 
rrespondingly  extended  consideration.  I  have 
bmitted  copies  of  this  Report  to  the  Executive 
jencies  concerned,  and  shall  later  communicate 
th  the  Congress  concerning  recommendations 
miring  legislation  which  are  embodied  in  both 
i  Third  and  Final  Reports. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

e  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon 
nident  of  the  Senate 
ishington,  D.C. 

MMITTEE'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

August  17,  1959. 
>eab  Mr.  President:  Tour  Committee  has  completed 

mission  which  you  assigned  to  us  on  November  24, 
8,  and  we  now  submit  our  Final  Report, 
•ur  Preliminary  Conclusions  were  submitted  on  March 

our  second  Interim  Report  on  June  3,  "The  Organiza- 
l  and  Administration  of  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
m" ;  and  our  third  Interim  Report  on  July  13, 
onomic  Assistance  Program  and  Administration." 
s  Final  Report  responds  to  the  remainder  of  your  in- 

fhi'l.,  June  1,1959,  p.  796. 
>fember   14,   1959 


structions.    As  in  the  case  of  our  other  reports,  it  repre- 
sents our  unanimous  conclusions. 

In  our  March  17  report,  we  expressed  the  view  that  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  is  a  sound  concept  and  an 
essential  tool  of  our  foreign  and  strategic  policies.  We 
made  specific  recommendations  for  the  amount  of  funds 
required  for  both  military  and  economic  assistance.  In 
our  Final  Report,  we  again  emphasize  the  importance  of 
these  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

We  have  noted  many  criticisms  of  the  administration  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Program.  While  constructive  criti- 
cisms are  valuable,  many  current  criticisms  are  not  justi- 
fied and  their  wide  publication  presents  a  serious 
handicap  to  necessary  public  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  program.  We  therefore  stress  the  need 
for  a  new  and  intensive  effort  to  inform  the  American 
public  of  the  problems  and  achievements  of  mutual  se- 
curity and  its  vital  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  substantial  contributing  cause 
underlying  many  of  the  present  difficulties  is  the  wide 
dispersion  of  authority  throughout  the  Government  for 
the  administration  of  these  programs.  We  are  also  con- 
vinced that  little  improvement  can  be  expected  without 
major  changes  in  administration  as  we  have  recom- 
mended. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  prompt  action  which  you  and 
the  Congress  have  taken  to  include  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program  in  the  defense  budget  and  to  give  it 
continuing  authorization  for  more  than  one  year.  We  also 
hope  that  appropriate  action  will  be  taken  promptly,  both 
in  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches,  to  put  into 
effect  the  Committee's  other  administrative  and  policy 
recommendations  for  the  military  and  economic  assistance 
programs. 

In  our  March  17  report,  we  recommended  that  four 
hundred  million  dollars  more  than  you  had  requested  for 
Fiscal  Year  1960  be  made  available  for  military  assistance 
to  avoid  the  drastic  decline  in  worldwide  deliveries  of 
weapons  and  equipment  to  our  allies  that  would  otherwise 
take  place. 

In  the  light  of  our  further  studies,  subsequent  to  our 
report  of  March  17,  we  are  convinced  that  the  increased 
level  of  funds  we  then  recommended  is  the  minimum 
required.  As  pointed  out  in  our  Final  Report,  annual 
military  assistance  deliveries,  utilized  to  build  strength 
where  it  was  needed  most,  has  in  recent  years  averaged 
about  $2.5  billion.  The  military  forces  which  we  have 
helped  build  cannot  be  sustained  except  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  annual  support  of  this  order  of  magnitude.  If 
we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to,  and  follow  through  with, 
an  adequate  annual  support  level,  the  forces  which  every 
responsible  national  and  free  world  estimate  shows  to  be 
required  will  not  exist.  In  fact,  the  recent  progress 
toward  meeting  necessary  levels  of  military  strength  will 
turn  into  a  decline. 

There  is  a  basic  foundation  of  strength  which  must  be 
maintained  to  provide  that  climate  of  confidence  required 
for  success  in  our  efforts.  We  believe  our  support  for  this 
foundation  program  has  now  become  inadequate.     Two 
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billion  dollars  per  year,  for  Fiscal  Tear  1960  and  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come,  is  tbe  lowest  level  tbat  sbould 
be  used  in  our  projections. 

We  believe  tbat  tbe  much  lower  amount  which  is  likely 
to  be  appropriated  for  Fiscal  Year  1960  involves  a  serious 
security  danger  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  free 
world. 

A  continuance  of  current  trends  toward  reduction  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  Military  Assistance  Program  will 
inevitably  result  in  a  major  deterioration  of  military 
strength  in  forward  areas,  and  a  clearly  apparent  with- 
drawal of  effective  support  from  many  of  our  allies.  This 
may  well  require  basic  changes  in  our  present  military 
strategy  and  our  alliance  system. 

Aside  from  our  concern  over  these  reductions,  we  wish 
to  stress  the  vital  importance  of  continuing  to  maintain 
an  adequate  level  of  military  assistance  to  less  developed 
countries  which  are  "under  the  gun"  of  communism. 
Although  their  military  requirements  differ  from  those 
involved  in  NATO,  they  are  nevertheless  of  very  high 
priority  to  our  security. 

We  have  considered  the  gravity  of  the  communist  threat 
in  all  of  its  aspects — political,  economic,  military  and  sub- 
versive. We  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  obvious  em- 
phasis that  the  communists  place  on  their  expanding 
global  offensive.  This  directly  affects  the  present  and 
future  form  and  dollar  amounts  of  our  Mutual  Security 
Program,  and  the  necessity  for  greatly  improved  effec- 
tiveness in  its  administration  and  implementation. 

The  international  objectives  of  the  communists,  which 
their  leaders  have  repeatedly  stated,  are  being  coupled 
with  their  related  and  rapidly  expanding  domestic  and 
international  economic  activity.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
making  a  military  expenditure  comparable  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Also,  they  are  maintaining  a  higher  rate 
of  growth  both  in  industrial  production,  particularly  evi- 
dent in  direct  military  supporting  industries,  and  in 
advancing  the  state  of  their  technology  and  technical  edu- 
cation. Their  objective  of  equalling  and  exceeding  the 
United  States  in  selected  areas  of  their  own  choosing  has 
provided  an  unusual  psychological  stimulation  to  their 
people  which  we  must  more  than  match  by  dedication  to 
our  own  cause. 

These  trends  in  the  communist  world  cannot  be  ignored. 
They  suggest  the  need  for  real  concern  about  our  present 
and  prospective  rates  of  progress  in  the  vital  aspects  of 
our  national  life — such  as  economic  growth,  level  of 
scientific  technology  and  education,  military  preparedness 
and  national  purpose  and  morale — which  will  determine 
our  future  ability  to  compete  with  communist  states.  A 
continuance  of  current  trends  in  this  country,  in  the  light 
of  those  evident  in  the  communist  states,  could  result  in 
an  even  greater  and  long  range  threat  to  our  security. 

All  this  represents  a  strong  challenge  to  the  free  world 
:iik1  particularly  to  the  United  States.  It  poses  more  than 
B  military  or  Industrial  challenge,  and  it  requires  more 
than  a  military  or  industrial  answer  to  meet  it.  It  re- 
qalret  a  positive  individual  and  national  dedication, 
greater  emphasis  on  hard  constructive  work  and  thought, 


less  rather  than  more  emphasis  on  leisure,  more  rati* 
than  less  application  to  our  tasks. 

The  challenge  also  warrants  an  equivalent  effort 
our  economically  advanced  allies.    Their  growing  politt 
and  economic  strength  warrants  their  assuming  an 
creasing  portion  of  their  defense  burdens  and  an  expa) 
ing  role  in  promoting  the  economic  development  of  the  1 
developed  countries. 

Finally,  the  challenge  points  to  the  need  for  grea 
unity  of  purpose,  for  a  more  dynamic  effort,  for  comb 
ing  and  exchanging  among  all  the  free  world  the  ben< 
of  the  skills  and  energies  of  those  that  compose  it. 
such  a  combination  and  use  of  these  skills  and  energi 
we  believe  the  required  new  dynamism  can  be  found.   J 

In  conclusion,  we  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege 
serving  on  your  Committee,  and  the  unfailing  cooperati 
which  you  and  so  many  others  have  given  us  in  our  wo 
We  also  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  each  meml 
of  our  staff  and  to  our  advisors  and  consultants,  all , 
whom  have  served  with  such  dedication. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Dillon  Anderson 
Joseph  M.  Dodge 
Alfeed  M.  Geuenthee 
Maex  Leva 
John  J.  McClot 
Geoege  McGhee 
Joseph  T.  McNabnet 
Aethue  W.  Radfoed 
James  E.  Webb 
William    H.   Dbapee,    Jr., 

Chairman 
The  Peesident 
The  White  House 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


Advisory  Council  Recommends  Actio 
on  Development  Association 

On  August  14.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robe 
B.  Anderson  submitted  to  the  /Senate  Committ 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  behalf  of  the  Nation 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  at 
Financial  Problems  a  Report  on  the  Proposi 
International  Development  Association  prepart 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  26^  85th  Gongrei 
2d  session.1  Following  are  three  excerpts  fro 
the  report:  the  conclusions;  a  letter  from  Seer 
tary  Anderson  to  Eugene  R.  Black,  President  1 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  m> 
Development;  and  an  attachment  to  Mr.  Ande 
son's  letter  outlining  the  U.S.  proposals. 

1  For  full  text  of  the  report,  see  S.  Doc.  45,  86th  Coni 
1st  sess. 
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ONCLUSIONS  OF  REPORT 

The  National  Advisory  Council  has  carefully 
onsidered  the  proposal  to  establish  an  Interna- 
ional  Development  Association,  and  believes  that 
nch  an  institution  is  both  feasible  and  desirable. 
W  making  development  resources  available  from 
multilateral  organization  on  terms  not  hitherto 
fared  by  any  such  institution,  the  nations  already 
)ined  in  cooperative  effort  in  the  International 
lank  can  significantly  broaden  the  operations  of 
le  Bank  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  its  funds. 
There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  measure  of  agree- 
ent  among  the  nations  as  to  the  desirability  of 
1  International  Development  Association  to  war- 
int  placing  the  subject  on  the  agenda  of  the  forth- 
ming  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Bank.    It 
hoi>ed  that  as  a  result  of  the  resolution  which 
e  United  States  Governor  intends  to  offer,  the 
overnors  will  assign  to  the  Executive  Directors 
the  Bank  the  task  of  drawing  up  satisfactory 
tides  of  agreement   for   the   new  institution, 
hen  such  articles  are  submitted  to  governments 
r  action,  the  Council  will  expect  to  submit  a 
lal  report  on  IDA,  and  will  recommend  that  the 
resident    request    legislation    authorizing    the 
lited  States  to  accept  membership. 
It  is  the  Council's  considered  judgment  that 
nted  States  membership  in  such  an  institution 
ild  contribute  significantly  toward  a  solution  of 
ne  of  the  urgent  problems  of  underdeveloped 
;as.   An  International  Development  Association 
uld  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  other  in- 
strial  countries  to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
ancing  the  economic  development  of  underdevel- 
Jd  areas.     For  these  reasons,  the  Council  be- 
res  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
ites,  and  of  the  Free  World  in  general,  to  pro- 
d  with  efforts  to  establish  an  International 
velopment  Association  along  the  lines  set  forth 
this  report. 


f.  ANDERSON'S  LETTER  TO  MR.   BLACK 

July  31,  1959 

It  dear  Mr.  Black  :  At  the  opening  joint  ses- 
i  of  the  1958  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
lal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
I  the  International  Monetary  Fund  at  New 


Delhi,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  was  studying  a  proposal  to  establish  an 
International  Development  Association  as  an  affili- 
ate of  the  International  Bank.2  President  Eisen- 
hower had  earlier  asked  me  to  ascertain  the 
attitudes  of  member  governments  toward  the 
proposal,  and,  if  the  creation  of  an  International 
Development  Association  appeared  feasible,  to 
initiate  negotiations  to  that  end. 

The  New  Delhi  meeting  offered  an  opportunity 
for  fruitful  contacts  among  the  Governors  of  the 
Bank,  and  the  preliminary  responses  to  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  proposal  voiced 
there  were  encouraging.  Since  last  October,  we  in 
the  United  States  Government  have  been  engaged 
in  further  study  of  the  International  Development 
Association  in  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  more 
specific  project.  We  have  had  subsequent  discus- 
sions with  other  members  of  the  Bank,  and  many 
members  have  shown  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  concept  of  an  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation. We  are  continuing  our  discussions  with 
other  Bank  members. 

You  will  recall  that  as  a  basis  for  these  discus- 
sions the  United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
Bank  recently  circulated  to  all  the  other  Directors 
an  informal  paper  giving  the  major  outlines  of  an 
International  Development  Association  as  we  pres- 
ently visualize  it.    We  realized  that  in  many  cases 
a  Director  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  only  his 
personal  views,  and  would  not  have  the  considered 
views  of  the  government  or  governments  he  repre- 
sents.   Nevertheless,  the  reactions  of  Directors  to 
this  informal  paper  were  useful  and  illuminating, 
and  we  have  kept  these  in  mind  in  drawing  up  the 
memorandum  which  I  have  attached  to  this  letter. 
We  have  been  much  impressed,  as  I  am  sure  you 
also  have  been,  with  the  role  played  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Bank  in  bringing  to  fruition 
several  complex  proposals  in  the  recent  past.     The 
International  Finance  Corporation,  for  example, 
came  into  being  after  a  proposal  was  formulated 
in  the  Board  of  Executive  Directors  and  submitted 
to  the  member  governments  for  approval.    Just 
last  year,  the  Executive  Directors  were  charged 
with  the  task  of  submitting  an  appropriate  pro- 
posal for  increasing  the  Bank's  resources.     This 
task  was  successfully  discharged,  and  governments 

2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  17, 1958,  p.  793. 


i/ember    14,    7959 
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are  now  acting  on  the  resolutions  drafted  in  the 
Executive  Board.  I  believe  the  Executive  Direc- 
tors, in  the  case  of  the  International  Development 
Association,  can  again  perform  the  invaluable 
function  of  taking  the  basic  outline  of  an  idea  and 
fashioning  it  into  a  specific  proposal.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  exists  a  sufficiently  broad  base  of 
support  for  an  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation among  the  member  governments  that  a  plan 
carefully  worked  out  by  the  Executive  Directors 
would  meet  with  widespread  acceptance. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  year's  meeting  of  the 
Governors  will  be  the  occasion  for  taking  definite 
steps  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Development  Association  along  the 
lines  of  the  attached  paper.  As  Governor  for  the 
United  States,  I  am  planning  to  place  before  the 
Board  of  Governors  in  September  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Executive  Directors  to  study 
carefully  the  question  of  establishing  an  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  and,  if  feasible,  to 
formulate  articles  of  agreement  for  appropriate 
submission  to  the  member  governments.  I  would 
appreciate  it,  therefore,  if  you  would  place  the  sub- 
ject of  the  International  Development  Association 
on  the  agenda  for  the  September  meeting.  The 
formal  text  of  a  resolution  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  Bank  by  the  United  States  at  the  proper 
time. 

If  the  Executive  Directors  make  their  recom- 
mendations within  a  reasonable  time  and  if  these 
recommendations  are  expeditiously  presented  to 
member  governments,  the  matter  could  be  acted 
upon  formally  by  member  governments  early  in 
1960.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  this  would 
mean  that  the  Congress  would  consider  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  during  the  1960 
session. 

I  am  certain  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
question  of  establishing  an  International  Develop- 
ment Association  is  a  matter  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  that  the  assent  of  the  Governors  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  a  resolution  calling  for  a  study 
and  recommendations  by  the  Executive  Directors 
would  be  a  significant  step  toward  the  desired 
goal.  It  is  my  hope  that  between  now  and  Septem- 
ber the  idea  will  receive  earnest  consideration 
within  the  member  governments,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernors will  be  in  a  position  to  support  the  United 
States  resolution  when  it  is  offered.    In  this  con- 


nection, I  request  that  you  forward  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  each  of  the  Governors,  together  with  any| 
comments  you  might  consider  appropriate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  B.  Anderson 

Governor  for  the  United  States 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development 

Honorable  Eugene  R.  Black 

President,  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development 
Washington  25,  D.O. 

Attachment : 

Guidelines  for   Use   in   IBRD   Executive  Directors'   Study   of 
Proposed   International  Development  Association 

GUIDELINES  FOR  IBRD  STUDY 

Guidelines   foe    Use   in    IBRD    Executive    Dieectoes 
Study    of    a   Peoposed    Inteenational    Developmen 
Association  (IDA) 
To   facilitate   the   consideration   of   the    IDA   by   th 

Executive   Directors,  the  United  States   submits  hereii 

certain  guidelines  which  it  hopes   will  form   the  basi 

framework  of  the  proposed  organization. 

1.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  International  Develor. 
ment  Association  would  be  to  promote,  by  financing  soun< 
projects  of  high  priority,  the  economic  development  of  less 
developed  member  countries  whose  needs  cannot  be  adf 
quately  met  under  International  Bank  lending  programs 

2.  Structure.  IDA  should  be  a  close  affiliate  of  th 
IBRD  ;  membership  in  IDA  would  be  open  to  all  member 
of  the  IBRD.  IDA  should  be  a  separate  financial  entitj 
but  should  be  manned  by  IBRD  personnel. 

3.  Voting.  Voting  should  be  on  a  weighted  basis,  a< 
cording  to  capital  subscribed. 

4.  Size.  The  authorized  capital  of  IDA  should  be  $ 
billion.  Members  would  pay  in  50  percent  of  their  sul 
scriptions  initially,  and  the  remainder  in  equal  instal 
nients  over  five  years. 

5.  U.S.  Subscription.  The  United  States  subscripts 
would  be  proportional  to  the  U.S.  subscription  in  tt 
International  Bank,  taking  into  account  the  propose 
increases  in  the  IBRD.  This  would  amount  to  aboi 
$320  million. 

6.  Replenishment.  At  5-year  intervals  the  governors  < 
IDA  should  consider  the  desirability  of  increasing  tt 
capital  of  the  institution.  Any  increase  would  requii 
approval  of  three-fourths  of  the  total  voting  power.  Eac 
member  would  have  the  right,  although  not  the  obligatioi 
to  subscribe  to  a  portion  of  the  increase  in  accordam 
with  its  proportion  of  the  initial  capital.  The  Board  < 
Governors  could  also,  by  three-fourths  vote,  approve  a 
increase  in  capital  at  any  other  time,  provided  pri< 
capital  obligations  of  members  have  been  substantial 
discharged. 
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7.  Currency  Subscribed.  Members  would  make  their 
[ptions  in  part  in  gold  or  fully  convertible  cur- 
eacies,  and  in  part  in  their  own  national  currencies. 
:  iih  payment  made  under  the  installment  arrangements 
ueiitioned  in  Paragraph  4  would  consist  in  part  of  gold  or 
ally  convertible  currencies,  and  in  part  of  national  cur- 
andes,  in  the  proportions  set  forth  in  paragraph  8.  The 
taste  on  which  each  part  of  a  member's  subscription  may 
ie  used  by  IDA  is  also  outlined  in  paragraph  8. 

v  Use  of  Currencies  Subscribed.  Twenty  percent  of 
aeh  payment  by  each  member  should  be  in  gold  or  in 
ally  convertible  currencies  which  would  be  freely  dis- 
posable by  IDA.  The  remaining  80  percent  should  be  in 
tttonal  currencies  and  should  be  usable  at  a  minimum  for 
irocurement  of  nationally-produced  goods  and  services 
or  use  in  connection  with  IDA-financed  development 
•rojects  within  the  country  concerned,  or  for  procure- 
lent  of  nationally-produced  goods  and  services  for  export 
nd  use  elsewhere  in  connection  with  IDA-financed  proj- 
In  no  event  would  IDA  engage  in  financing  trade  in 
.immodities  not  related  to  IDA-financed  development 
rojects. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  minimum  usability  of  the  80 
ercent  of  subscriptions  paid  in  national  currency,  there 
liould  be  provision  in  regard  to  this  80  percent  for : 

The  convertibility  of  30  percent  as  required  by  IDA. 
he  obligation  to  make  this  portion  of  its  national  cur- 
acy convertible  on  demand  should  extend  to  all  members 
:cept  those  to  whom  IDA  granted  a  suspension  of  the 
ligation.  This  suspension  would  not  be  given  to  any 
f  the  industrialized  countries,  and  countries  receiving 
^pensions  should  not  have  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
boot  a  quarter  of  total  subscriptions. 
I  b  i  The  convertibility  of  the  remaining  50  percent  of 
ibecriptions  paid  in  national  currency  by  the  industri- 
ized  countries  if  and  when  all  of  the  industrialized 
mntries  agree  to  such  a  move.  The  United  States  would 
ake  this  portion  of  its  subscription  available  on  a  fully 
'avertible  basis  so  long  as  the  other  industrial  countries 
)  the  same. 

nder  these  arrangements,  the  IDA  would  have  the  re- 
•onsibility  for  taking  account  of  the  economic  position 
i  less-developed  country  in  using  such  a  country's 
irreney,  from  whatever  source  acquired.  An  operating 
•inciple  of  IDA  would  be  that  IDA  would  maintain 
rasonably  uniform  rates  of  usage  among  the  subscrip- 
ts in  national  currencies  which  become  convertible  as 

ovided  in  (a)  or  (b)  above,  after  first  using  the  hold- 
ffs  of  the  currency  of  the  country  of  procurement. 

i.  Borrowing  Authority.  IDA  should  have  authority  to 
>rrow  from  member  governments,  or  other  sources. 

10.  Special  Resources  Provided  in  Local  Currencies. 
rrangements  should  be  made  to  permit  IDA  to  receive 
fom   one    member    the    currency    of   another    member. 

ansfers  of  such  currency  would  be  over  and  above  the 
ember's  subscription  to  the  regular  capital  of  IDA. 
•lrreneies  so  transferred  should  be  available  on  terms 

nch  impose  no  greater  restrictions  on  their  use  by  IDA 
an  previously  applied  to  their  use.     Efforts  would  be 

iptember   14,    1959 


made  to  secure  the  agreement  of  member  countries,  in 
accepting  the  IDA  charter,  to  cooperate  in  facilitating 
reasonable  transfers  to  IDA  of  their  currency  which 
another  country  wishes  to  make  available. 

The  member  would  receive  non-voting  "special  de- 
velopment certificates"  in  exchange  for  currency  provided. 
These  certificates  would  carry  a  right  of  recovery  of 
any  such  currency  remaining  upon  liquidation  of  IDA. 
In  addition,  holders  of  certificates  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive half  of  net  operating  profits  derived  from  use  of 
the  resources  provided. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  Amendments,  1959.  Hear- 
ings before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Organization  and  Foreign  Operations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  draft  legislation  (Executive 
Communication  No.  507)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act  of  1926.  February  24-August  6, 
1959.    297  pp. 

United  States  Aid  Operations  in  Laos.  Hearings  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee.     March  11-June  1,  1959.     984  pp. 

Executive  Privilege  (International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration). Hearings  before  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  pur- 
suant to  S.  Res.  62,  86th  Congress,  1st  session.  May  5, 
1959.    30  pp. 

Chemical,  Biological,  and  Radiological  Warfare  Agents. 
Hearings  before  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee.     June  16-22,   1959.     44  pp. 

International  Food  for  Peace.  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  S.  1711,  a  bill 
to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  to 
help  build  essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries.    July  7-10,  1959.     342  pp. 

Participation  of  Small  Business  in  Foreign  Trade  and 
Foreign  Aid.  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  3  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  51,  a  resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of  the 
problems  of  small  business.    July  14-15,  1959.    213  pp. 

Extension  of  Public  Law  480.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.     July  14-29,  1959.     774  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  To  Receive  for 
Instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  Two  Citizens  and  Subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Thailand.  Report  to  accompany  S.J.  Res.  24.  H.  Rept. 
759.      August  4,  1959.      4  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  To  Receive  for 
Instruction  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
Two  Citizens  and  Subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 
Report  to  accompany  S.J.  Res.  106.  H.  Rept.  760. 
August  4,  1959.     4  pp. 

Expressing  the  Sense  of  Congress  Against  Seating  of  the 
Communist  Regime  in  China  as  Representative  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations.  Report  to  accompany  H.  Con. 
Res.  369.     H.  Rept.  825.     August  10,  1959.     3  pp. 

The  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1959.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  1711.  S.  Rept.  632.  August  10,  1959. 
23  pp. 
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Authorizing  Payment  to  U.S.  Treasury  of  Panama  Canal 
Emergency  Fund,  and  Providing  Borrowing  Authority. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  4328.     S.  Rept.  673.     August 

12,  1959.     5  pp. 

Century  21  Exposition  at  Seattle.     Report  to  accompany 

S.  2065.     S.  Rept.  686.     August  12,  1959.     13  pp. 
Authorizing   and   Requesting   the  President  to   Issue  a 

Proclamation  With  Respect  to  the  1959  Pacific  Festival, 

and  for  Other  Purposes.     Report  to  accompany  H.J. 

Res.  281.     H.  Rept.  880.     August  12,  1959.     2  pp. 
Extension  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of 

1949.     Report  to  accompany  H.R.  8409.     H.  Rept.  883. 

August  12,  1959.     5  pp. 
Authorizing  the  Acquisition  of  Land  for  Donation  to  the 

Pan  American  Health  Organization  as  a  Headquarters 

Site.     Report  to  accompany  S.J.  Res.  115.     S.  Rept.  695. 

August  13,  1959.     7  pp. 
Extension  of  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949. 

Report  to  accompany  S.  2449.     S.  Rept.  704.     August 

13,  1959.     8  pp. 

Authorizing  Participation  by  the  United  States  in  Parlia- 
mentary Conferences  With  Mexico.  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.J.  Res.  283.  H.  Rept.  895.  August  13,  1959. 
4  pp. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


International  Bank  Issues 
Year-End  Financial  Statement 

The  International  Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and 
Development  reported  on  August  7  additions  of 
$70.5  million  to  its  reserves  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  raising  its  total  reserves  to 
$420  million. 

Additions  during  the  year  were  made  up  of  net 
earnings  of  $46.5  million  which  were  placed  in 
the  supplemental  reserve  against  losses  on  loans 
and  guarantees,  and  loan  commissions  of  $24  mil- 
lion which  were  credited  to  the  special  reserve. 
These  figures  compare  to  net  earnings  of  $42  mil- 
lion and  loan  commissions  of  $20  million  in  the' 
fiscal  year  1958.  On  June  30  the  supplemental 
reserve  totaled  $282  million  and  the  special  reserve 
was  $138  million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $122  million,  compared  with  $99  million  in 
the  preceding  year.  Expenses,  which  included 
$66  million  for  interest  on  Bank  borrowing  and 
other  financial  expenses,  totaled  $76  million,  com- 
pared with  $57  million  last  year. 

During  the  year  the  Bank  made  30  loans  total- 
ing the  equivalent  of  $703  million,  compared  with 


a  total  of  $711  million  last  year.  This  broug 
the  gross  total  of  loan  commitments  at  June  : 
to  $4,522  million.  This  year's  loans  were  made 
Austria,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Colombia,  Costa  Ric 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  Gabon,  Ho: 
duras,  India,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Malaya,  Per 
South  Africa,  and  Sudan. 

Disbursements  were  $583  million,  compan 
with  $499  million  in  the  preceding  year.  Cumul 
tive  disbursements  amounted  to  $3,377  million  < 
June  30, 1959. 

During  the  year  the  Bank  sold  or  agreed  to  st 
$148.4  million  principal  amount  of  loans,  all  wit', 
out  its  guarantee.  On  June  30  the  total  sales  < 
loans  amounted  to  $568  million,  of  which  $( 
million  was  with  the  Bank's  guarantee. 

Principal  repayments  received  by  the  Bar 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $45  million,  ar 
borrowers  repaid  $64  million  on  parts  of  the 
loans  which  were  held  by  other  investors.  Th 
brought  total  repayments  to  $501  million  on  Jui 
30,  consisting  of  $264  million  repaid  to  the  Bai 
and  $237  million  repaid  to  the  purchasers  of  bo 
rowers'  obligations  sold  by  the  Bank. 

On  June  30,  1959,  the  outstanding  funded  de 
of  the  Bank  was  $1,905  million,  reflecting  a  n 
increase  of  $247  million  during  the  fiscal  yea 
The  Bank's  borrowing  operations  during  the  yea 
including  new  public  bond  issues  and  priva 
placements  of  Bank  obligations,  totaled  $4! 
million.  There  were  four  public  issues  as  fc 
lows :  one  U.S.  dollar  issue  in  the  amount  of  $1( 
million  (of  which  $6.5  million  was  subject  to  d 
layed  delivery)  ;  one  Swiss  franc  issue  equivalei 
to  $23.3  million;  one  Belgian  franc  issue  equiv 
lent  to  $10  million;  and  one  deutsche  mark  issi 
equivalent  to  $47.6  million.  There  were  six  pi 
vate  placements  of  obligations  totaling  the  equiv 
lent  of  $250.6  million ;  this  included  $47.6  millic 
in  deutsche  mark  of  which  $12.8  million  still  r 
mained  to  be  drawn  down  by  the  Bank  on  Jui 
30.  Outstanding  debt  was  increased  a  furth 
$33  million  as  a  result  of  delivery  of  bonds  whi( 
had  been  subject  to  delayed  delivery  arrang 
ments.  The  Bank  retired  at  maturity  and  throu£ 
purchase  and  sinking  fund  operations  a  total  < 
$199  million. 

Libya  and  Spain  became  members  of  the  Bar 
during  the  year  bringing  the  number  of  membe 
to  68.    Their  subscriptions,  together  with  an  i: 
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crease   in   the   subscription   of   the   Philippines, 
brought  total  subscribed  capital  to  $9,545.4  mil- 


lion on  June  30,  1959. 


U.S.  Presents  Check  to  IAEA 
for  Agency  Laboratory 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  August  25 
(press  release  610)  that  on  that  day  the  United 
-tares  had  presented  a  check  for  $600,000  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  be  used 
©ward  the  building  and  equipping  of  a  functional 
uiclear  energy  laboratory  for  the  Agency  at 
Seibersdorf ,  near  Vienna,  Austria. 

Adm.  Paul  F.  Foster,  permanent  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  IAEA,  handed  the  check  to 
\gency  Director  General  Sterling  Cole  at  the 
IAEA  headquarters  at  Vienna.  Plans  for  the 
aboratory  were  approved  by  the  IAEA  Board 
>f  Governors  at  its  April  1959  meeting,  at  which 
ime  the  Board  also  formally  accepted  the  U.S. 
iffer  of  assistance. 

The  laboratory  program  will  be  kept  flexible 

0  that  the  facility  can  be  of  maximum  use  to 
'arying  needs  of  the  Agency.  Among  the  activ- 
ties  to  be  initiated  will  be:  standardization  of 
adioactive  sources,  the  establishment  and  study 
if  international  standards  for  measurement  tech- 

lques,  the  calibration  of  equipment  and  its  adap- 
tions for  use  in  various  countries,  and  measure- 
ments and  analyses  in  connection  with  the 
agency's  safeguards  and  health  and  safety  pro- 
Tams.  In  addition  the  laboratory  will  be  avail- 
ble  to  meet  requests  from  member  states  for 
arious  services.  Principal  components  of  the 
iboratory  will  be  units  for  chemistry,  radioiso- 
ope  standards,  health  physics,  and  electronics, 
9  well  as  a  common  workshop. 

1  The  one-story  brick  and  reinforced  concrete 
trncture  will  be  erected  southeast  of  Vienna  on 
md  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  Austrian  Nuclear 
'enter  (Studiengesellschaft  fuer  Atomenergie — 
GAE) ,  where  work  is  in  progress  on  a  research 
teactor.  The  Agency  will  have  access  to  the 
.ustrian  reactor  in  carrying  out  its  laboratory 
fork,  and  research  workers  of  the  Austrian 
.'uclear  Center  will  be  able  to  use  the  Agency's 
iboratory. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 1 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  7  August  1959  From  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  India  Alleging  Violation  by  Pakistan  of 
Indian  Territory,  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council.     S/4202.     August  8,  1959.     2  pp. 

Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  the  Security  Council 
on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Covering 
the  Period  From  2  August  1958  to  6  August  1959. 
S/4206.    August  10, 1959.    68  pp. 

General  Assembly 

International  Law  Commission.  Report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  Covering  the  Work  of  Its 
Eleventh  Session,  20  April  to  26  June  1959.  A/CN.5/133. 
July  2,  1959.    93  pp. 

Constitutions,  Electoral  Laws  and  Other  Legal  Instru- 
ments Relating  to  Political  Rights  of  Women.  Memo- 
randum by  the  Secretary-General.  A/4159.  July  23, 
1959.    87  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  France  Modify 
Commercial  Air  Agreement 

Press  release  619  dated  August  27 

Following  the  successful  conclusion  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  Governments  of  France  and  the 
United  States,  announced  on  August  6,2  an  ex- 
change of  notes  took  place  on  August  27  at  the 
French  Foreign  Ministry  at  Paris  extending  and 
modifying  the  commercial  air  agreement  con- 
cluded in  1946  between  France  and  the  United 
States.3 

These  modifications  are  the  following: 

While  maintaining  all  rights  which  exist  in  the 
agreement  presently  in  force,  French  companies 
obtain  the  right  to  serve  the  following  new 
routes : 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.T.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  31, 1959,  p.  329. 

3  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1679. 
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1.  The  polar  route  from  France  to  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Francisco. 

2.  The  route  from  France  to  Anchorage,  Alas- 
ka, via  Hamburg. 

3.  The  route  from  New  Caledonia  and  Tahiti 
to  Honolulu  and  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco. 

French  companies  are  authorized,  moreover,  to 
serve  an  additional  point,  Baltimore,  on  their 
route  across  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

American  companies,  for  their  part,  also  retain 
all  rights  which  they  have  under  the  agreement  in 
force  and  obtain,  in  addition,  the  right  to  serve 
the  Pacific  route  reciprocal  to  the  new  French 
route  mentioned  above  as  well  as  the  right  to  stop 
at  both  Marseille  and  Nice  on  their  route  No.  2  to 
the  Far  East,  and  not  at  only  one  of  those  two 
points  as  was  formerly  the  case. 


Current  Actions 


of  the  agreement  of  August  3,  1059,  to  supplement  tl 
NATO  st atus-of -forces  agreement  with  respect  to  f 
eign  forces  stationed  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  G 
many.      Signed  at  Bonn  August  3,   1950.     Enters  ii 
force  on  the  same  date  as  the  supplementary  agr  , 
rnent. 

Israel 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  cooperation  a 
cerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  July  12,  1£1 
(TIAS  3311).  Signed  at  Washington  August  20,  19. 
Enters  into  force  on  the  date  each  Government  receru 
from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  compli 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements- 
Mexico 

Agreement  extending  until  December  31,  1959,  the  te«. 
nical  cooperation  agreement  for  a  training  school  ]| 
mechanics  of  April  6,  1954   (TIAS  2990),  as  amend 
and  extended.    Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexi 
June  22,  1959.    Entered  into  force  June  22,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


MULTILATERAL 


Copyright 


Universal   copyright  convention.     Done  at  Geneva   Sep- 
tember 6,  1952.    Entered  into  force  September  16,  1955. 
TIAS  3324. 
Accession  deposited:  Lebanon,  July  17,  1959. 

Telecommunication 

International  telecommunication  convention.     Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.     Entered  into  force 
January  1, 1954.    TIAS  3266. 
Accession  deposited:  Kuwait,  August  14, 1959. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex.  Opened 
for  signature  at  Washington  April  6  through  24,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1959,  for  part  I  and  parts 
III  to  VIII,  and  August  1, 1959,  for  part  II. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Israel,  August  21,  1959;  Philip- 
pines, August  24,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

Germany 

Agreement  regarding  the  application  to  persons  on  leave 
of  certain  articles  of  the  agreement  of  June  19,  1951, 
between  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  re- 
garding the  status  of  their  forces  (TIAS  2846)  and  the 
agreement  of  August  3,  1959,  to  supplement  the  NATO 
status-of-forces  agreement  with  respect  to  foreign 
forces  stationed  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Signed  at  Bonn  August  3,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on 
the  same  date  as  the  supplementary  agreement  of 
August  3, 1959. 

Agreement  on  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  out  of 
direct  procurement,  entered  into  pursuant  to  article  44 


Consulate  Opened  at  Poznan,  Poland 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
(press  release  612)  that  under  an  agreement  with  t 
Polish  Government  reached  last  year  the  United  Stai 
would  reopen  its  consulate  at  Poznan,  Poland,  on  Augi 
29,  1959.  The  Polish  Government  is  expected  to  reop 
its  consulate  at  Chicago  in  the  near  future. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  August  26  confirmed  the  followi 
nominations : 

Vance  Brand  to  be  Managing  Director  of  the  Devel( 
ment  Loan  Fund.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depa 
ment  of  State  press  release  585  dated  August  11.) 

Walter   C.  Dowling  to  be  an  Assistant   Secretary 
State.     (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  St! 
press  release  595  dated  August  18. ) 

Eric  H.  Hager  to  be  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Departmc 
of    State.    (For   biographic   details,   see   Department 
State  press  release  611  dated  August  25.) 

Designations 

George  A.  Morgan  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  i 
Policy  Planning,  effective  August  24.  (For  biograpl 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  609  dat 
August  24.) 

Woodruff  Wallner  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  1 
International  Organization  Affairs,  effective  August  ! 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  pw» 
release  608  dated  August  24.) 
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President  Eisenhower  Concludes  European  Talks 
With  Visits  at  London  and  Paris 


After  talks  with  German  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  at  Bonn  August 
26-27,  President  Eisenhower  flew  to  London  for  a  6-day  visit  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  during  which  he  had  an  informal  visit  with  Queen  Elizabeth  II  at 
Balmoral  Castle  and  held  extended  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Macmillan.  He  also  met  with  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  Fernando 
Maria  Castiella. 

On  September  2  the  President  flew  to  Paris  for  talks  with  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France,  Joseph  M.  A.  H.  Luns,  President  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  Secretary  General  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  Prime  Minister  Antonio  Segni  and  Foreign 
Minister  Guiseppe  Pella  of  Italy. 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  and  other  documents  relating  to  these 
meetings  with  the  European  leaders.1 


EXCHANGE     OF     GREETINGS, 

3UST  27 


LONDON,      AU- 


Vhite  House  (London,  England)  press  release  dated  August  27 
'rime  Minister  Macmillan 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  privilege  to  welcome 
rou  to  British  soil  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of 
he  United  Kingdom,  without  any  distinction  of 
3arty  or  creed. 

You,  sir,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  hold  the  office  both  of  the  head  of  state  and 
)f  the  chief  executive  minister. 

Although  you  are  primarily  here  in  the  second 
apacity  for  political  discussions  of  great  impor- 
ance,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  you  are  also  to 
)ay  an  informal  visit  to  Her  Majesty  at  Balmoral. 

Mr.  President,  the  programs  which  face  our 
wo  countries,  together  with  our  allies,  are  difficult 


'For  a  statement  made  by  President  Eisenhower  be- 
ore  his  departure  for  Europe,  a  list  of  the  official  party 
ccompanying  him,  and  background  on  his  talks  with 
Chancellor  Adenauer  at  Bonn,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14, 
959,  p.  371. 


and  complex.  Your  initiative  toward  their  solu- 
tion is  a  source  of  immense  satisfaction  to  us  all  in 
Britain  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

We  feel  this  all  the  more  because  you,  sir,  are 
a  President  whose  name  was  a  household  word 
to  all  of  us  even  before  you  were  elected  to  your 
high  office.  We  entrusted  to  your  charge  in  two 
theaters  of  war  the  most  powerful  forces  which  the 
British  people  ever  raised,  and  worthily  you  dis- 
charged their  task. 

We  have  equal  confidence  that  as  the  leader  of 
a  great  sister  democracy  you  will  carry  through 
your  task  with  the  same  courage  and  the  same 
success. 

President  Eisenhower 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
appreciate  most  deeply  the  kind  words  you  have 
had  to  say,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  about  the  task  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  you  and  myself  and  our  asso- 
ciates in  these  two  Governments,  but  I  must  say 
that  my  deepest  reaction  and  sentiment  at  this 
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moment  is  that  of  extraordinary  pleasure — true 
enjoyment  at  being  once  more  back  again  in  this 
land  that  I  have  learned  so  much  to  love.  Here 
are  some  of  my  warmest  and  best  friends,  and  with 
them  I  hope  to  renew  friendships.  And  though  I 
know  our  primary  purpose  is  to  have  these  talks 
and  conversations  which  we  hope  will  be  fruitful 
in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  our  two 
countries,  let  me  say  I  did  not  have  to  come  here  to 
assure  you  or  the  British  people  that  the  American 
people  stand  with  them  strongly,  firmly,  and  de- 
terminedly in  the  defense  of  freedom,  liberty,  and 
the  dignity  of  man. 

You  people  know  that  we  feel  that  way.  But  it 
is,  I  think,  good  that  we  can  have  the  opportunity 
to  view  these  changing  problems  as  they  are  re- 
vealed to  us  and  to  counsel  together  as  to  how  we 
shall  best  meet  them. 

So,  as  I  do  myself  the  signal  honor  of  going  to 
pay  my  visit  upon  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  as  I 
speak  with  you  and  talk  with  you  and  our  asso- 
ciates and  my  old  friends,  I  count  on  this  being 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  I  hope  fruitful 
journeys  that  I  have  made  to  any  country  in  the 
world.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister. 


MEETING  WITH  SPANISH  FOREIGN  MINISTER, 
LONDON,  AUGUST  31 

Following  is  a  statement  read  to  news  corre- 
spondents at  London  on  August  31  by  James  G. 
Hagerty,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 

The  Spanish  Foreign  Minister,  Fernando  Maria 
Castiella,  paid  a  visit  to  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  this  afternoon  at  the  residence  of 
Ambassador  Whitney. 

The  Foreign  Minister  conveyed  to  the  President 
the  complete  confidence  of  the  Spanish  Chief  of 
State  in  the  success  of  the  President's  mission  in 
Europe  aimed  at  consolidating  peace. 

The  President  expressed  to  the  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister  his  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  re- 
ceived from  our  Spanish  friends  in  connection 
with  the  bases  which  the  United  States,  with 
Spanish  cooperation,  has  constructed  in  Spain. 

The  President  concluded  by  asking  the  Foreign 
Minister  to  convey  his  best  wishes  to  General 
F  ran  co. 


EXCHANGE      OF      LETTERS      WITH      GENERA 
FRANCO 


White  House  press  release  dated  September  2 
President  Eisenhower  to  General  Franco 

September  2, 195y 

Dear  General  Franco:  Thank  you  for  you 
cordial  letter  of  August  24,  1959,  delivered  to  m 
by  your  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Fernando  Mari 
Castiella,  when  he  called  on  me  in  London  o: 
August  31. 

I  am  of  course  pleased  to  know  that  you  thin 
well  of  the  planned  exchange  of  visits  betwee: 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  myself  and  that  you  clear! 
understand  the  basic  thought  that  I  have  in  mm 
in  this  connection. 

I  appreciate  also  your  reference  to  the  aid  whic. 
we  have  extended  to  Spain  in  order  to  help  ou 
Spanish  friends  to  assume  certain  responsibilitie 
in  defense  of  the  west. 

The  agreements  signed  between  our  two  coun 
tries  in  1953  have  produced  good  results  for  bot 
of  us.  I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  t 
express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  spirit  o 
cooperation  with  which  you  have  worked  with  u 
on  the  construction  and  operation  of  our  join 
bases.  They  are  an  important  element  in  the  com 
mon  defense. 

I  should  like  also  to  congratulate  you  on  the  boL 
new  economic  program  already  auspiciously  begu 
and  on  your  membership  in  the  OEEC.  This  con 
stitutes  another  important  link  in  forging  th 
European  unity  to  which  you  refer. 

Your  gracious  invitation  to  Mrs.  Eisenhowe 
and  me  to  visit  your  beautiful  country  so  full  o 
artistic  treasures  and  historic  landmarks  is  great! 
appreciated.  I  hope  that  some  day  we  shall  hav 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  friendly  Spanish  hos 
pitality  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 

In  the  meantime,  dear  General,  please  accep 
my  renewed  thanks  for  your  best  wishes  which  ar 
fully  reciprocated. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

General  Franco  to  President  Eisenhower 

August  24, 1959 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Allow  me,  first  of  all,  t 
thank  you  for  your  sacrifices  and  efforts  to  assif 
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ur  western  world  and  to  lead  it  along  the  path  of 
eace  and  understanding  and  in  particular  for 
ie  aid  and  benefits  that  Spain  is  receiving  from 
le  United  States  under  your  administration. 

There  are  many  people  who  do  not  fully  realize 
lat  in  the  present  circumstances,  lack  of  action, 
lertia  and  an  exclusively  defensive  attitude 
ould  lead,  in  no  time,  to  defeat,  and  that  in  to- 
iv's  situation,  all  contacts  are  useful  which  seek 
i  unveil  the  immediate  aims  of  our  opponents, 
s  for  the  general  and  permanent  aim  of  univer- 
J  domination  held  by  the  Soviets,  I  know,  that 
ich  a  great  soldier  and  strategist  as  you  yourself 
■e,  always  keeps  it  clearly  in  mind.  For  this 
ason,  I  reject  the  view  of  those  who,  forgetting 
>ur  personal  record,  are  fearful  of  the  consc- 
iences of  your  meeting  with  Khrushchev. 
When  the  late  lamented  Secretary  of  State, 
>hn  Foster  Dulles,  visited  us,  we  reached  full 
peement  on  our  assessment  of  the  general  situa- 
m  and  on  the  needs  of  the  hour.  I  have  no 
ubt  that  the  same  identity  of  views  will  be 
ached  at  the  forthcoming  meetings  of  our 
>reign  Minister  and  Your  Excellency  and  with 
iur  Secretary  of  State. 

Your  Excellency  is  well  aware  that  western 
periority  based  as  it  is,  on  the  industrial  power 

the  United  States  and  its  ability  to  adapt  it  to 
e  needs  of  war,  could  be  weakened,  should  the 
met  Union  develop  fully  all  its  industrial  po- 
itml  and  western  Europe  fails  to  reinforce  its 
lty  and  its  state  of  preparedness.     The  nations 

our  continent,  as  you  well  know,  easily  tend 

disunite,     I  consider  your  presence  here — your 

BBtige — most  useful  in  forging  unity. 

[  cherish   the   hope,   my  Dear  General,   that 

lenever  the  international  situation  permits,  you 

d  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  will  in  the  course  of  one  of 

ur  journeys,  visit  our  country. 

With  confidence  in  and  sincere  best  wishes  for 

I  success  of  your  great  mission,  I  offer  you,  the 

iurance  of  my  consideration  and  friendship. 

Francisco  Franco 


LEVISION  REPORT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
IE  PRIME  MINISTER  > 

°rime  Minister  Macmillan:  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
it,  I  want  to  start  by  saying  how  much  we  all 

Televised  at  10  Downing  Street,  London,  on  Aug.  31. 
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welcome  you  here.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
people  have  seen  you  on  the  streets,  and  millions 
of  our  people  will  be  watching  you  tonight.  In 
the  17  years  of  our  friendship,  which  I  think 
started  in  North  Africa,  we  have  had  many  frank 
talks  together.  And  I  think  we  can  have  a  frank 
talk  this  evening.  We  have  had  good  talks  at 
Chequers  [the  Prime  Minister's  residence  near 
London],  and  here  we  are  at  No.  10. 

President  Eisenhower:  Well,  Harold,  let  me 
tell  you  right  away  and  tell  to  all  of  those  good 
people  out  there  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me  and 
my  party  that  we  are  mighty  glad  to  be  back  visit- 
ing again  in  this  lovely  country. 

Mr.  Macmillan:  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
we  might  start  by  saying  a  word  about  Anglo- 
American  relations.  In  our  lifetime  we  have  been 
pretty  close  together,  our  countries.  Of  course 
there  have  been  differences ;  there  is  no  good  deny- 
ing them.  There  have  been  serious  differences — 
after  the  war— 2  or  3  years  ago  about  the  Middle 
East— sometimes  about  the  Far  East.  But  the 
great  thing  about  it — we  never  look  backward; 
we  look  forward,  I  think.  And  you  and  I  have 
tried  to  do  that. 

And  now  we  are  up  against  the  biggest  job  in 
the  world :  how  to  keep  peace  and  justice.  And  I 
want  to  say  to  you,  if  I  may,  that  I  think  your 
visits  to  these  three  European  capitals  and  the 
interchange  of  visits  that  you  are  going  to  make 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev  are  a  very  fine  contribution 
to  peace. 

Mr.  Eisenhower:  Well,  Prime  Minister,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  personal  word  about  this  business  of 
Anglo-American  relations.  Except  for  the  2  years 
that  I  was  in  Columbia  University,  ever  since  1941 
I  have  been  engaged  in  activities  where  one  of  my 
principal  concerns  has  been  the  state  and  the 
strength  of  relationships  between  your  country 
and  ours. 

And  I  can  say  through  that  long  personal  ex- 
perience that  those  relations  have  never  been 
stronger  and  better  than  they  are  now.  And  in 
this  regard  I  would  like  to  mention  one  country 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  that  is  our  geo- 
graphical neighbor  in  North  America,  and  this  is 
Canada. 

Here  is  a  border  more  than  3,000  miles  long  that 
is  defended  by  nothing  but  friendship.    There  is 
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not  a  gun  or  a  fort  along  it.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  I  think  we  must  all  strive  to  achieve, 
whether  we  are  geographical  neighbors  or  not. 
And  I'm  quite  sure  that  if  Mr.  Diefenbaker  were 
here  he  would  say  we  are  neighbors  in  the  sense 
of  the  Biblical  parable  just  as  we  are  in  the  geo- 
graphical. 

And  one  other  point.  We  have  spoken  of  your 
country  and  ours  in  relationship  with  Canada,  but 
we  are  neighbors  in  another  great  society,  a  so- 
ciety dedicated  to  peace  and  the  defense  of  the 
West,  and  that  is  NATO.  In  that,  we  are  all 
proud  to  be  equal  partners,  and  with  all  our  other 
associated  countries  we  are  dedicated  to  that  one 
single  objective  of  making  ourselves  secure  and 
making  peace  more  promising. 

Mr.  Macmillan:  You  said  "peace,"  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  agree  with  you.  But  of  course  a  lot 
of  our  people,  old  people  who  have  lived  through 
two  wars,  and  young  people,  are  frightened  of  war. 
They  fear  war.  And  I  have  thought  a  lot  about 
this  and  read  a  good  deal  recently. 

Now  the  first  war,  I  feel,  ought  never  to  have 
happened.  It  happened  by  mistake.  I  believe  if 
we  had  the  same  kind  of  international  meetings 
that  we  have  now  it  wouldn't  have  happened. 

The  second  war  was  different.  I  don't  think 
that  it  could  have  been  avoided.  It  was  just  when 
it  happened,  and  how  it  happened,  because  wicked 
men  plotted  it  who  were  determined  to  achieve 
their  aims. 

Now  we  are  in  a  situation  I  felt  there  was  a 
danger  that  we  might  drift  into  something  by 
mistake — bluff,  counterbluff,  lack  of  understand- 
ing on  both  sides — and  drift  into  something.  And 
that,  I  tell  you  frankly,  when  I  read  the  Russian 
ultimatum  in  November  about  Berlin,  I  felt  the 
danger  of  that  drift.  And  that  is  why  I  set  about 
my  journeys  last  February.  Some  people  thought 
that  a  bit  odd,  but  we  are  still  in  an  alliance,  and 
we  must  all  have  a  certain  amount  of  play.  And 
I  think  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they  haven't  turned 
out  too  badly. 

I  think  now,  the  position  you  have  created,  and 
your  initiative,  we  are  in  a  better  position.  I 
have  never  concealed  from  you  I  always  have 
wanted  a  summit  meeting,  and  I  believe  your 
initiative  will  put  us  in  a  position  to  get  it  under 
(lie,  best  conditions. 


Mr.  Eisenhower:  Well,  Harold,  I  think  there 
one  thing  we  should  be  very  sure  of:  When 
are  talking  about  peace,  we  are  talking  at 
something  now  that  is  the  imperative  of  our  tin. 
War  has  become  so  threatening  in  its  capacity  f  • 
destruction  of  our  whole  civilization  that  we,  aJ 
I  mean  all  people  as  well  as  statesmen,  have  tJ 
responsibility  of  making  sure  that  our  actio! 
are — the  things  we  try  to  do — are  all  directed  1 
this  single  purpose  and  directed  with  as  much  il 
telligence  as  we  can  marshal  within  such  braii 
as  the  good  Lord  gave  us,  so  that  these  differe; 
meetings  we  are  having,  and  the  meetings  thai} 
am  making  in  Western  Europe  now,  the  talks; 
expect  to  have  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  they  aJ 
always  having  as  their  background  this — tlfl 
peace  is  an  imperative.  And  we  must  all  undc- 
stand  that.  And,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  have, 
summit,  I  am  sure  of  this :  Mr.  Khrushchev  mi ; 
understand  that  exactly  as  you  and  I  do. 

If  we  do  that,  then,  and  I  think  there  is  r<| 
hope,  and  we  should  have  a  summit  and  mai 
something — I  mean  if  he  does  things  that  shn 
that  he  recognizes  that,  just  as  you  and  I  do,  thi 
I  think  a  summit  would  be  profitable. 

Mr.  Macmillan:  I  agree.  But  of  course  we  8| 
talking  now  about  the  two  great  groups,  the  Co:-] 
munist  group  and  our  group.  But  there  are  1( ; 
of  other  peoples  in  the  world,  too,  countries  01  • 
side,  some  of  them  not  yet  fully  developed,  son 
of  them  a  bit  backward.  What  about  them,  1 . 
President  ? 

Mr.  Eisenhower:  I  believe  in  a  sense  that  t>: 
problem  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  is  mol^ 
lasting,  more  important,  for  Western  civilizath 
than  is  this  problem  of  the  Soviet- Western  d 
ferences. 

There  are  1,700,000,000  people  that  today  fi 
living  without  sufficient  food,  shelter,  clothii, 
and  health  facilities.  Now,  they  are  not  going  ► 
remain  quiescent.  They  are  learning  somethi 
about  their  own  lot,  and  they  are  comparing  thtf 
lot  with  ours,  sitting  here  this  evening.  They  a 
just  going  to  have  an  explosion  if  we  do  not  hel] 

I  believe  the  biggest  cooperative  job  that  all  <i> 
world  that  calls  itself  civilized,  including  the  '• 
viets,  ought  to  address  themselves  to  is  this  pr<  • 
lem  and  on  a  cooperative  basis  help  to  solve  it  > 
that  these  people  can  achieve  their  legitimate  ;• 
pirations.     And  that  is  a  problem  that  every  o 
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f  us  must  address  himself  to  and  see  what  we  can 
i  hat  our  proper  part  is. 

Mr.  Macmillan:  I  agree  with  you  because  in  a 
»nse  it  is  what  we  have  done  in  our  own  coun- 
ties. A  hundred  years  ago  there  were  deep  divi- 
©ns  between  rich  and  poor,  great  cleavages.  The 
reat est  of  our  Conservative  statesmen  wrote  a 
■X)k  called  Two  Nations.  We  have  made  one 
ition  now.  There  are  differences,  of  course,  but 
^t  the  deep  divisions — the  same  as  you  have  done 

your  country.  And  I  think,  like  you,  it  isn't 
<;ht  that  we,  our  people,  should  have  all  these 

ings — houses,  health  services  and  hospitals,  and 
mention — and  there  should  be  those  people  in 
werty  and  in  misery.  And  in  a  way  we  have  a 
irtain  knowledge  of  this,  because  it  is  the  story 
i  our  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 
I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  say  a 
brd  to  you  about  that.     Xow  I  know  what  colo- 

E'ism  means  to  Americans,  because  my  mother 
American.  It  means  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
George  III  and  all  that.  But  colonialism 
Id  a  good  side,  too.  And  now  we  are  changing 
le  old  Empire  into  the  new  Commonwealth.  We 
l.ve  got  a  lot  of  problems  ahead  of  us — in  Africa 
id  so  on — but  we  will  solve  them.  And  you 
,ve  only  to  look  around  to  see  what  is  happen- 
g— India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  Malaya, 
'ceria  soon,  The  West  Indies.  It's  the  road  on 
lich  we  are  traveling,  and  it  isn't  a  sign  of 
akness ;  it's  a  sign  of  strength.  Don't  let  any- 
e  in  America  think  it  is  the  sun  setting  on  the 
htish  Empire.  It's  the  dawn  rising  on  the  new 
fmmonwealth,  and  it  is  all  part  of  the  same 
ry. 

r.  Eisenhower:  I  agree.  I  think  you  have 
iwsed  a  very  splendid  thought,  not  only  for 
iur  Empire  but  for  all  of  us. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  all  of  the  politi- 
I  moves,  all  of  the  educational  moves  to  make, 
ist  be  supported  by  trade.  We  must  have 
ter  trade  because  it  is  through  trade  that  all 
ius  are  going  to  achieve  better  standards.  And 
know  this  is  one  subject  that  is  dear  to  your 
art  and  near  to  your  heart,  and  it  is  one  I  think 
'  should  all  think  about  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Macmillan:  Well,  Mr.  President,  we  both 
ieve  the  same  thing,  I  think,  that  these  prob- 
in  the  world  can  only  be  solved  by  the  ex- 
ding  of  the  wealth  and  the  trade  of  the  world. 


Of  course,  we  are  up  against  quite  a  lot  of  pres- 
sures. You  are,  and  I  am.  And  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  say ;  it  is  not  always  too  easy  to  do.  So 
I  think  we  have  done  pretty  well.  It's  a  great 
satisfaction  to  us  to  feel  the  enormous  increase 
in  trade  between  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
You  helped  us  very  much  with  the  heavy  engi- 
neering. I  wish  you  could  do  something  for  us 
on  wool  textiles — perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  do 
that. 

Still,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  enormously  increas- 
ing, and  it  wants  to  be  in  Europe  and  with  Europe 
and  the  New  World — all  the  world  trading  to- 
gether. And  the  old  British  pound  sterling 
hasn't  done  too  badly  to  help,  because  it  is  in  good 
shape  now. 

Mr.  Eisenhower:  Let  me  tell  you  this :  We  are 
concerned  about  it.  We  want  to  see  it  just  as 
strong  as  you  want  to  see  it.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  supporting  this  kind  of  thing  is  the  neces- 
sity for  broadening  our  contacts  in  the  world,  par- 
ticularly not  only  among  ourselves  but  particu- 
larly with  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

I  believe  we  have  got  to  have  a  better  exchange 
of  ideas,  the  products,  and  the  conclusions  of 
scientific  people;  we  have  got  to  have  more  in 
books,  but  above  all,  people.  I  like  to  believe  that 
people,  in  the  long  run,  are  going  to  do  more 
to  promote  peace  than  our  governments.  Indeed, 
I  think  that  people  want  peace  so  much  that  one 
of  these  days  governments  had  better  get  out  of 
the  way  and  let  them  have  it. 

And  that  is  exactly  the  way  we  ought  to  think, 
if  we  are  going  to  think  clearly  in  this  thing.  It's 
those  people  that  want  these  things  and  long 
for  them  with  all  their  hearts.  We  have  got  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  get  them.  So  the  big 
way,  or  one  big  way,  we  are  going  to  do  it  is  by 
broadening  these  contacts — make  people  coming 
back  here — some  of  them  will  be  indoctrinated  and 
we  won't  think  they  are  too  effective  at  first.  But 
if  we  keep  this  thing  up,  there  are  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  people  that  are  not  indoctrinated,  and  we 
know  we  won't  indoctrinate  our  people.  We  can't. 
So  the  exchanges  will  finally  bring  truth  and  un- 
derstanding to  all  people  that  will  expand  these 
contacts.  And  so  we  become  very  much  more  un- 
derstanding among  ourselves.  And  understand- 
ing, in  the  long  run,  means  peace. 

Mr.  Macmillan:  I  think  we  really  have  agreed. 
We  have  been  agreed  and  talked  over  these  things 
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for  many  years.  We  have  got  to  be  firm  on  the 
principles.  We  have  got  to  maintain  justice.  But 
we  have  got  to  be  flexible  about  the  new  conditions 
that  arise  and  how  to  deal  with  each  situation.  I 
believe,  like  you,  that  if  we  can  keep  the  thing 
fairly  steady  over  the  generations — may  take 
some  time — but  gradually  the  peoples  of  the  world 
will  demand,  because  of  their  contacts  and  friend- 
ships, what  the  governments — we — are  trying  to 
give  them.  It  will  take  time.  We  must  be  patient 
with  them. 

Mr.  Eisenhower :  I  agree.  In  other  words,  you 
are  saying  strategic  principle  is  immutable ;  tactics 
is  according  to  armed  weapons  and  the  different 
changes. 

Mr.  Macmillan :  Yes,  and  not  only  armed  weap- 
ons, the  psychological  weapons — the  contacts  and 
the  friendships  of  which  you  spoke. 

Mr.  Eisenhower :  But  let  us  remember  this  one 
thing:  When  we  say  we  are  sustaining  principle, 
once  in  a  while  something  comes  along  that  makes 
us  state  a  principle,  then  seeing  this  affect  a  par- 
ticular problem.  Now  I  refer  you  to  West  Berlin. 
We  say  freedom,  if  there  is  to  be  peace,  is  indivis- 
ible. Freedom  is  the  possession,  or  should  be  the 
possession,  of  all  men.  Now  we  have  got  2  million 
free  West  Berliners.  Now  we  simply  are  not 
going  to  abandon  principle ;  but  here,  it  seems  to 
me,  principle  says  you  cannot  abandon  2  million 
free  people  and  still  be  true  to  the  statement  that 
freedom  is  truly  indivisible  and  the  right  of  every 
man.  So,  in  that  case,  we  have  really  got  to  be 
firm,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Macmillan:  I  agree  with  that.  I  agree  also 
with  your  other  principle — we  have  got  to  use  the 
right  tactical  methods  to  achieve  our  purpose  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  adjustment  that  is  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Eisenhower :  I  agree.  I  agree.  Well,  this 
is  something  that  lies  so  close  to  my  own  heart  that 
any  trouble  there  is  for  me  to  come  to  any  capital 
in  Europe,  including  Moscow — I'm  perfectly  glad 
to  do  it,  if  it  will  advance  something.  I  will  not 
be  a  party  to  a  meeting  that  is  going  to  depress 
and  discourage  people.  Therefore,  we  must  have 
some  promise  of  fruitful  results.  Otherwise,  and 
except  for  that  single  exception,  there  is  nothing 
they  can't  ask  me  to  do  that  I  won't  try  to  do. 


Mr.  Macmillcm:  I  know  that,  and  I  feel  1st 
what  you  are  doing  now  will  bring  us  much  net » 
to  what  we  both  want. 

So  let  us  run  over  what  we  said  tonight.  J 
think  it's  of  some  importance.  Our  own  relat:  m 
between  our  two  countries  are  probably  as  ci 
as  they  have  ever  been.  We  have  got  our  NA  0 
allies.  There  are  difficulties,  of  course.  No  a 
pretending  they  don't  exist.  People  take  diffei  t 
points  of  view.  They  wouldn't  be  free  gov»> 
ments  if  they  weren't.  We  have  to  try  and  kee  k 
all  together. 

We  have  got  this  problem  of  the  underde  V 
oped  countries  which  we  really  must  work  i 
We,  I  think,  are  ready  to  do  our  part.  We  hn 
got  a  stronger  economy  at  home,  so  we  are  abl » 
give  more  abroad.  And  then,  as  you  have  s  i, 
you  have  got  these  contacts,  the  idea  of  develv 
ing  movements  between  the  countries,  which  ■  11 
make  the  background,  and  that  will  help 
statesmen  do  what  the  peoples  really  want. 

And  I  think  sometimes  it's  extraordinary.  I 
think  about  it,  and  I  expect  you  do.  You  an  I 
sit  in  our  rather  lonely  position  sometimes  ;.d 
think  what  is  it  the  people  want  and  can  we  £  ^ 
it  to  them  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  princi]  a 
we  stand  by.  I  call  it  peace  and  justice,  and  tl » 
are  the  two  words. 

Mr.  Eisenhower:  You  know,  one  Frenchra 
gave  a  definition  of  freedom  I  like.  He  said  f> 
dom  and  liberty  are  merely  the  opportunity  >r 
self -discipline.  Now  we  know  that  there  are  <r- 
tain  things  that  great  nations  can  do  if  they  "« 
organized,  harnessed,  as  one,  and  go  ahead  to  d<  t 
In  dictatorships  this  is  all  done  by  the  order  s  d 
by  the  police  that  make  the  order  effective,  ;o 
there  is  a  continuity  of  policy  and  a  unity  of  efl  i 
that  is  quite  remarkable,  sometimes,  in  Westn 
eyes.  But  let's  remember  this :  Our  great  stren  h 
is  our  dedication  to  freedom.  And  if  we  are  ef- 
ficiently dedicated  we  will  discipline  ourselves » 
that  we  will  make  the  sacrifices  to  do  the  thg 
that  needs  to  be  done.  And  that  is  exactly  wit 
you  and  I,  I  think,  are  trying  to  teach  oursel  s, 
our  friends,  our  own  peoples,  and,  hopefully,  r. 
Khrushchev. 

Mr.  Macmillan:  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  tlik 
our  time  is  rather  drawing  to  an  end.  We  mus  t 
go  on  too  long.     We  have  got  some  guests  wait  ■?. 
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ut  I  would  like  to  say  again  how  very  glad — I 
now  1  speak  on  behalf  of  every  single  man, 
oman,  and  child  in  this  country — whatever  party 
•  creed  or  anything — how  glad  we  are  to  have 
>u  with  us. 

As  I  said  when  I  met  you  at  the  airport,  it  was 
eant.  It  isn't  only  for  what  you  represent,  the 
vat  country  you  represent.  Of  course  it's  that, 
ut  it  is  because  we  have  known  you  all  these 
;ars  for  what  you  are  yourself.  We  have  always 
iown  you  from  17  years  ago  when  you  took  com- 
and  of  our  great  forces  and  carried  them  through 
victory.  And  we  welcome  you  here. 
Now  we  have  got  our  guests,  and  among  our 
.  I  am  happy  to  say,  we  have  Sir  Winston 
liurchill. 

Mr.  Eisenhoxcer:  I  must  say  you  embarrass  me. 
ut  I'm  delighted  Sir  Winston  is  going  to  be  here, 
ow  do  you  mind  my  saying  just  one  word  di- 
ctly  to  your  people  ? 

Mr.  Macmillan:  No,  that's  all  right. 

J//-.  Eisenhower :  I  want  to  thank  everybody 
at  has  had  a  part  in  showing  his  kindness  and 
ritish  hospitality  to  me  and  to  my  party,  and  in 
ang  so  to  show  also  that  respect  for  the  princi- 
es  on  which  both  our  countries  are  founded  and 
tablished  and  maintained — that  we  in  our  coun- 
y  so  revere.  So  finally,  may  I  just  say  this  one 
>rd :  God  save  your  gracious  Queen  and  all  her 
ople. 

iPARTURE,  LONDON,  SEPTEMBER  2 

ilte  House  (London,  England)  press  release  dated  September  2 

ime  Minister  Macmillan 

Mr.  President,  in  the  5  days  that  you  have  been 

ith  us  I  think  you  will  have  realized  the  pleasure 

at  your  visit  has  given  to  every  section  of  the 

untry. 

I  shall  never  forget,  and  I  think  you  will  not, 

ur  drive    from   this    airport  to  London   last 

mrsday  night  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 

nost  millions,  of  people  who  came  out  to  greet 

>u. 

You  were  able  to  make  an  informal  visit  to  the 

leen  at  Balmoral  and,  in  addition,  you  came 

th  your  advisers  to  Chequers,  where  we  did  do 

me  work,  although  we  also  had  some  relaxation. 


And  I  think  you  will  have  understood  the  two 
great  outstanding  features  of  your  visit  here :  first, 
the  close  friendship  and  alliance  between  two 
peoples  with  so  much  in  common — their  language, 
their  origin,  their  belief  in  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, in  the  common  law,  and  all  those  which 
spring  from  the  very  roots  of  both  of  us.  But, 
also,  you  will  have  realized  the  affection  which 
we  have  for  you  personally.  And  in  that  double 
capacity  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  as  General 
Eisenhower,  you  will  have  known  how  from  the 
real  hearts  of  the  people  has  gone  out  their 
affection. 

We  also  hope  that  in  the  course  of  your  visits  to 
three  European  capitals  and  your  proposed  inter- 
change of  visits  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  we  may 
be  able  to  set  out  upon  a  road  which  will  be  fruitful 
for  the  world  and  bring  us  that  of  which  we  spoke 
together  2  nights  ago :  peace  and  justice. 

Sir,  we  wish  you  every  possible  success  in  your 
enterprise,  and  you  will  go  from  these  shores 
knowing  that  you  carry  with  you  the  good  wishes 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

President  Eisenhower 

For  me  there  is  always  a  bit  of  sadness  in  my 
heart  when  I  leave  this  country.  I  have  had  many 
experiences  here  in  war  and  peace.  I  have  formed 
some  of  the  most  valued  friendships  that  I  have. 
So  whenever  I  leave,  it  is  a  goodby  that  has  with 
it  and  in  it  a  bit  more  of  sentiment  than  would 
seem  fitting  to  express  in  such  a  spot  and  before 
such  a  machine  as  this  microphone. 

But  as  I  go  I  want  to  say  one  thing  about  Anglo- 
American  relationships.  We  talk  often  about 
their  warmth  and  their  strength,  their  health.  I 
would  like  for  all  of  you  to  remember — and  on  our 
side  of  the  water  I  should  hope  that  we  always 
remember — the  value  of  these  relationships. 

To  my  mind,  if  two  nations  such  as  ours  with 
common  traditions  and  almost  a  common  language 
cannot  together  get  basic  agreement  upon  the 
principles,  upon  the  general  road  we  want  to  travel 
as  we  go  side  by  side  into  the  future,  then  indeed 
the  future  of  the  world  is  bleak. 

We  can,  with  the  other  nations  of  the  British 
Commonwealth — on  our  side  I  am  sure— do  our 
part  to  make  these  things  possible  so  that  all  of 
us  can  gain  the  confidence  that  comes  from  having 
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by  its  side  a  true  ally,  a  true  friend,  friends  that 
can  express  their  differences  without  rancor, 
can  discuss  difficult  questions  without  personal 
animosity,  and  between  them  find  a  way  to  ad- 
vance the  great  causes  for  which  we  stand. 

And  so,  once  more  I  say  goodby,  except  that  I 
have  a  little  sneaking  ambition  for  the  next  week- 
end, where  I  am  going  to  stop  in  Scotland.  So, 
although  this  is  goodby  to  you,  sir,  and  to  my 
friends  here,  I  hope  to  have  in  that  lovely  spot  a 
Saturday  and  Sunday  where  I  might  even  get  in  a 
round  of  golf. 


EXCHANGE    OF    GREETINGS,    PARIS,    SEPTEM- 
BER 2 

President  de  Gaulle 

Unofficial  translation 

Mr.  President,  we  are  very  happy  to  see  you  for 
we  know  you  well. 

You  are  the  forever  illustrious  chief  of  the 
armies  of  freedom. 

You  are  the  President  of  a  country  which, 
among  all  others  of  the  world,  is  dear  to  the  heart 
of  France,  and,  more,  you  are  a  man  of  intelligence, 
of  courage,  of  honor. 

In  these  difficult  times  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
United  States  and  France  must  know  each  other 
and  must  agree  together. 

We  will  do  this  in  complete  friendship  for  the 
good  of  the  nations  that  serve  the  same  cause  as  we, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  welcome. 

President  Eisenhower 

White  House  (Paris,  France)  press  release  dated  September  2 

I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  my  heart  is 
warmed  by  your  very  complimentary  references 
to  me,  and  more  particularly  to  my  country. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  back  in  Paris.  Indeed, 
there  is  an  old  saying  in  my  country  that  for 
every  American  France  is  a  second  home,  and  cer- 
tainly I  feel  at  home  in  this  country. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
to  have  some  conversations  with  my  old  friend 
and  colleague,  General  de  Gaulle.  He  was,  during 
the  dark  days  of  war  when  freedom  itself  was  at 
stake,  the  symbol  of  French  courage,  defiance, 


and  dedication  to  those  principles  of  peace  ai 
freedom. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  in  these  troubloi 
times  to  talk  together  to  see  whether  we  can  betta 
concert  all  of  our  efforts  toward  the  one  sing 
goal  of  peace  with  justice. 

So  again  I  say  thank  you  for  your  welcon 
General  de  Gaulle,  and  my  assurances  that 
will  find  ways  to  make  our  common  efforts  mo 
effective.    Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 


REMARKS,  PARIS  CITY  HALL,  SEPTEMBER  2 
President  de  Gaulle 

Unofficial  translation 

Here  once  again  in  Paris,  welcomed  by  tl 
ecstasy  of  an  entire  people,  here  is  Preside: 
Eisenhower.  Although  the  years  may  pass,  ai 
with  each  one  its  problems,  nothing  can  efface  tl 
memory  of  the  great  victory  achieved  under  b 
command  by  the  Allied  armies  and,  of  course, : 
France,  by  the  soldiers  of  France.  The  pro< 
that  we  do  not  forget  him,  Paris  has  just  supplie 
But,  Mr.  President,  you  are  here  at  a  mome] 
when  America  and  France  feel  the  necessity  1 
bringing  into  agreement  their  views  concernir 
everything  that  is  occurring  in  the  five  parts  < 
the  world  and  that  our  two  peoples  consider  ea( 
other  as  forming  a  unity. 

Be  it  that  the  world  must  face  once  again 
period  of  threat  and  alarm  or  perhaps  that  v 
can  hope  tomorrow  to  take  some  steps  along  tl 
road  toward  the  relaxation  of  tensions  as  we  wa 
for  this  path  to  lead  to  peace,  is  it  not  true  th; 
in  any  event  our  two  peoples  should  renew  n< 
only  their  friendship,  which  is  a  basic  truth,  bi 
the  links  that  unite  them,  to  safeguard  togethe 
and  with  other  nations  of  the  world,  the  sacre 
cause  of  freedom. 

Since  this  concerns  the  United  States  and  siru 
it  concerns  France,  this  adjustment  of  their  ol 
jectives  and  of  their  actions,  in  effect,  of  the 
policies  must  be  accomplished  with  mutual  respe< 
and  confidence. 

But  how  much  easier  that  is  when  the  Chief  ( 
State  and  the  French  Government  have  to  det 
with  President  Eisenhower.  Our  people,  our  av 
thorities,  have  the  best  possible  reason  to  knc 
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rho  he  is,  what  lie  has  accomplished,  and  what  he 
s  worth.  And  I  find  in  him,  with  the  most  pro- 
ound  joy,  the  good,  the  warm,  the  loyal  com- 
tanion  beside  whom  I  have  marched  in  difficult 
imes  along  the  road  of  history.  Which  is  why, 
o  all  of  you,  I  can  say  that  between  us  all  has 
;one  very  well. 

Long  live  General  Eisenhower !  Long  live  the 
'resident  of  the  United  States!  Long  live 
Lmerica,  forever  the  friend  and  ally  of  France! 

resident  Eisenhower 

rhlte  House  (Paris,  France)  press  release  dated  September  2 

"When  the  heart  is  full,  the  tongue  is  very  likely 
a  stumble.  Should  I  try  to  express  to  you  today 
lie  true  feelings,  the  true  sentiments  that  now  in- 
pire  me,  I  should  be  completely  unable  to  speak 
t  all.  I  can  say  only  that  over  the  years  this 
ity,  this  country,  has  become,  like  it  has  for  al- 
lost  every  American,  something  that  is  very  dear, 
ery  real,  and  truly  a  part  of  the  kind  of  world 
i  which  we  want  to  live. 

We  have  been  allies  for  many  years — from  the 
lys  of  Lafayette,  back  in  the  late  1700's.  To  this 
ery  moment  America  cherishes  the  friendship, 
lie  loyal  support,  the  loyal  cooperative  efforts 
lat  have  always  been  hers  whenever  she  needed 
lem  from  France. 

To  be  more  personal  let  me  speak  for  a  moment 
bout  your  great  President,  General  de  Gaulle. 

met  him  in  London  more  than  17  years  ago. 
lur  acquaintanceship  and  friendship  grew  and 
eveloped  in  Algiers  and  again  when  we  were  in 
Britain;  and  then  I  met  him  again  in  France  as 
a  began  the  process  of  reconstruction  in  this 
reat  city.  And  since  that  time,  I  have  kept  in 
mch  with  him.  Now  it  is  my  great  privilege  to 
ork  with  him  again  in  the  great  purposes  that 
b  has  just  explained,  those  of  finding  a  path 
)  the  peace  and  the  security  for  all  the  world  so 
ita  you,  your  children,  your  grandchildren,  may, 
ke  all  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  all  the 
mtinents,  live  in  confidence,  can  develop  in 
lemselves  all  their  God-given  qualities  and  be- 
)me  truly  people  without  fear. 

People  that  love  liberty  will  never  let  it  slip 
svay  from  them,  either  by  neglect  or  under  threat, 
ad  will  march  down  the  road  to  the  future  with 


all  of  the  faith  in  their  God  and  in  themselves 
that  will  make  everybody,  all  of  us,  a  happy 
people. 

And  so  all  I  can  say  again  to  this  throng, 
to  all  the  people  who  lined  the  Champs  Elysees, 
who  were  along  the  streets  and  the  boulevards 
as  I  came  down  here,  I  have  one  small  French 
phrase  that  I  think  expresses  my  feelings : 

Je  vous  aime  tous.  [I  love  you  all.] 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  PARIS,  SEPTEMBER  3  a 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  French  Eepublic  have  had  dur- 
ing the  day  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  September 
meetings,  during  the  course  of  which  all  the  ques- 
tions which  are  of  interest  to  the  two  countries 
have  been  discussed.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the 
French  Republic  and  the  two  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  took  part  in  these  meetings.  The  conver- 
sations between  the  former  comrades-in-arms  of 
the  Second  World  War  took  place  in  the  very 
friendly  and  cordial  atmosphere  which  has  tra- 
ditionally characterized  Franco-American  rela- 
tions. 

President  Eisenhower  set  forth  to  General  de 
Gaulle  his  views  on  U.S.-US.S.R.  relations  on 
the  eve  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  visit  to  Washington 
and  in  view  of  the  expected  visit  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Moscow.  The  two  Chiefs 
of  State  expressed  their  complete  agreement  on 
the  question  of  Berlin.  They  also  agreed  that  a 
Summit  Conference,  useful  in  principle,  should 
take  place  only  when  there  is  some  possibility  of 
definite  accomplishment. 

African  problems  in  general  and  those  which 
relate  to  North  Africa  in  particular  were  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  stressed  their  devotion  to  the  Atlantic 
alliance.  They  exchanged  views  with  respect  to 
means  of  assuring  a  more  efficient  functioning  of 
this  alliance. 

The  two  Presidents  reaffirmed  the  importance 
they  attach  to  the  resumption  of  negotiations  on 
general  and  controlled  disarmament  as  well  as  to 


3  Released  at  Paris  at  the  conclusion  of  meetings  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  President  de  Gaulle 
(White  House  press  release  dated  Sept.  3). 
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the  problem  of  assistance  to  the  under- developed 
areas.  They  also  examined  the  means  of  organ- 
izing better  cooperation  between  the  two  countries 
in  the  world  as  a  whole,  especially  through  the 
expansion  of  consultations  on  all  major  problems, 
political  as  well  as  military. 


PRESIDENT'S     REMARKS     TO     THE     NORTH 
ATLANTIC  COUNCIL,  PARIS,  SEPTEMBER  3 

White    House   press    release   dated    September   3 

There  is  really  no  important  reason  for  me 
coming  here  this  morning.  I  have  no  business  to 
transact  or  any  propositions  to  place  before  you. 
I  come  rather  as  one  who  wants  to  offer  his  own 
testimony  to  his  own  convictions  and  to  my 
country's  convictions  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  to  the 
importance  of  this  Permanent  Council  in  further- 
ing the  work  of  cooperation  among  the  nations  in 
that  Organization. 

I  am  a  representative  of  a  large  country,  but  I 
seek  no  position  for  my  country  in  NATO  other 
than  that  of  an  equal  partner  ready  to  do  its  part 
with  all  others  regardless  of  size  in  the  great  work 
of  assuring  the  security  of  the  whole.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that,  though  one  nation  may  have 
greater  material  resources,  greater  financial  or 
economic  or  industrial  strength  than  another,  no 
nation  in  its  spirit — in  the  moral  force  that  it  can 
exert  in  the  world — needs  take  a  second  place  to 
any  other. 

NATO  is  really  more  a  matter  of  spirit  than  it 
is  just  of  strength.  It  is  the  strength  of  ideals, 
the  strength  of  our  determination  to  preserve 
those  ideals,  to  work  together  as  true  partners,  that 
make  NATO  a  valuable,  necessary,  and  construc- 
tive force  in  the  world. 

So  I  repeat,  I  come  back — I  come  here  again 
to  this  Council  table  not  to  offer  anything  new, 
merely  to  give  you  my  testimony  as  to  the  value 
of  this  great  group  and  the  nations  that  you  col- 
lectively represent. 

I  make  only  one  prophecy:  If  we  are  firm 
among  ourselves,  if  we  refuse  to  retreat  one  inch 
from  principle,  if  we  remain  flexible  insofar  as 
tactics,  methods,  and  procedures  are  involved,  and 
if  we  keep  high  our  zeal  and  give  to  NATO  the 
same  patriotic  passion  and  deep  devotion  that  we 
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each  give  to  our  own  country,  then  there  will  b 
no  war — we  will  be  safe,  we  will  progress  togethe' 
to  a  better  world. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


MEETING     WITH     ITALIAN     PRIME    MINISTER 
PARIS,  SEPTEMBER  3 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  communique,  re\ 
leased  at  Paris  at  the  conclusion  of  the  President"1 
meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Segni  of  Italy. 

White  House  press  release   dated  September  3 

President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Ministe 
Segni  met  today  in  the  private  residence  of  th 
United  States  Ambassador  in  Paris.  Secretary  o 
State  Herter  and  Foreign  Minister  Pella  wer 
also  present  at  the  meeting,  which  lasted  nearl 
two  hours. 

The  international  situation  was  carefully  ex 
amined  in  the  light  of  the  conversations  whicl 
President  Eisenhower  has  had  recently  in  Europ' 
and  in  view  of  the  exchange  of  visits  which  will 
take  place  in  the  near  future  with  the  Soviet  Prim 
Minister. 

The  principal  East-West  problems  were  take: 
into  consideration.  Full  identity  of  views  resultei 
as  to  all  questions  examined. 

Particular  attention  was  devoted  to  the  problen 
of  disarmament  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  controllei 
and  balanced  limitation  of  armaments  represent 
the  most  appropriate  means  to  guarantee  peacefu 
relations  between  East  and  West. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  state 
once  more  that  the  West  intends  to  pursue  ever 
effort  to  consolidate  peace  with  justice. 

They  have  also  emphasized  their  firm  determi 
nation  to  safeguard,  through  a  common  polic; 
implemented  in  the  framework  of  the  Atlanti 
alliance  and  through  further  development  o 
European  collaboration,  the  freedom  and  securit; 
of  the  West. 

In  view  of  Italian  interest  in  East-West  prob 
lems  and  of  the  contribution  which  Italy  can  giv 
to  their  solution,  President  Eisenhower  and  Prim 
Minister  Segni  will  resume  their  consultations  i 
Washington,  immediately  after  the  visit  of  th 
Soviet  Prime  Minister  to  the  United  States,  oA 
the  occasion  of  the  official  visit  of  Prime  Ministe 
Segni. 
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DEPARTURE,  PARIS,  SEPTEMBER  4 

President  Eisenhower 

White  House  (Paris,  France)  press  release  dated  September  4 

Again  I  say  an  revoir  to  this  beautiful  land. 
[  must  thank,  on  behalf  of  my  party  and  myself, 
ill  the  citizens  of  Paris  and  the  surrounding  areas 
vho  were  so  kind  as  to  come  into  the  streets 
ind  give  me  a  chance  to  greet  them. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  all  the  members 
>f  the  Government  who  have  made  my  stay  so 
feasant  and  enjoyable. 

And  finally,  I  should  like  all  of  you  to  know 
hat  I  feel  that  the  visit  of  General  de  Gaulle  and 
ayself  has  been  mutually  profitable,  and,  in  my 
pinion,  will  mark  another  further  step  in  our 
ooperative  effort  to  achieve  a  just  peace. 

Goodbye  again,  au  revoir. 


flr.  Herter  Meets  Foreign  Ministers 
f  Greece  and  Turkey  at  Paris 

Secretary  Herter,  who  accompanied  President 
^isenhower  on  his  European  trip,  held  meetings  at 
'arts  on  September  4  with  Foreign  Minister 
h'angelos  Averoff-Tossizza  of  Greece  and  Foreign 
Unister  Fatin  Rustu  Zorlu  of  Turkey.  Follow- 
xg  are  texts  of  the  joint  statements  released  at 
'arts  at  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  meetings. 

reece 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Greece,  Mr.  Averoff, 
ad  Secretary  of  State  Herter  conferred  in  a 
>rdial  atmosphere  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 
our  this  afternoon  at  the  residence  of  Ambassa- 
^>r  Houghton.  They  reviewed  general  questions 
I  interest  to  both  countries  on  which  there  was  a 
ide  area  of  agreement.  Among  the  subjects 
iscussed  was  the  forthcoming  trip  of  Soviet 
remier  Khrushchev  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
veroff  was  accompanied  by  Ambassador  Melas, 
reek  Ambassador  to  NATO.  Secretary  Herter 
as  assisted  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
erchant. 

irkey 

The  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Zorlu,  had 
discussion  lasting  45  minutes  this  afternoon  with 
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Secretary  of  State  Herter  at  Ambassador  Hough- 
ton's residence.  They  reaffirmed  their  common 
support  of  NATO.  They  discussed  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Central  Treaty  Organization 
(formerly  the  Baghdad  Pact)  in  the  light  of  the 
forthcoming  Ministerial  meeting  of  the  Organiza- 
tion to  be  held  in  Washington  beginning  October 
7.  Their  talks  also  embraced  an  exchange  of 
views  on  the  visit  of  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
to  the  United  States  and  the  contemplated  visit 
of  President  Eisenhower  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
also  the  President's  visits  to  Bonn,  London  and 
Paris.  They  likewise  discussed  American-Turk- 
ish relations,  including  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram in  Turkey.  Their  conversation,  conducted 
in  a  spirit  of  cordiality,  revealed  general  agree- 
ment on  the  above  subjects.  Mr.  Zorlu  was  ac- 
companied by  Ambassador  Sarper,  Turkish 
Ambassador  to  NATO. 


Members  of  Official  Party  Listed 
for  Visit  of  Mr.  Khrushchev 

ex- 
press release  624  dated  September  1 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
through  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow,  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  party  for  his  forthcoming  visit 
to  the  United  States  will  include  the  following: 

A.  A.  Gromyko,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mrs. 

Gromyko 
V.    P.    Yelyutin,    Minister    of    Higher    and    Secondary 

Specialized  Education 
G.    A.    Zhukov,    Chairman   of  the   State   Committee  for 

Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries 
V.  S.  Yemelyanov,  Chief  of  the  Main  Administration  for 

the  Use  of  Atomic  Energy 
N.     A.     Tikhonov,     Chairman     of    the    Dnepropetrovsk 

Sovnarkhoz,   Ukrainian   S.S.R. 
A.  M.  Markov,  Professor  and  Member  of  the  Collegium 

of  the  Ministry  of  Health 

Also  accompanying  Chairman  Khrushchev  are : 

G.  T.  Shuiski,  assistant  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 

V.  S.  Lebedev,  assistant  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 

O.  A.  Troyanovski,  interpreter 

A.  S.  Shevchenko,  assistant  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 

A.  I.  Adzhubei,  editor  of  Izvestia 

P.  A.  Satyukov,  editor  of  Pravda 

L.  F.  Ilichev,  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

A.  A.  Soldatov,  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
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B.    F.    Grubyakov,    official   of   the   Ministry   of   Foreign 

Affairs 
M.   A.   Kharlamov,   official  of   the  Ministry  of   Foreign 

Affairs 
F.    F.    Molochkov,    official    of   the   Ministry   of   Foreign 

Affairs 
N.  M.  Lunkov,  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
A.  F.  Kovalev,  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
V.   M.   Vinogradov,   official  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs 


United  States  Supports  Laos 
Against  Communist  Attack 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  636  dated  September  5 

The  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  will  fulfill  in  good  faith  the  obligations 
assumed  by  it  under  the  charter.  One  of  these 
obligations  is  to  take  appropriate  measures  in 
support  of  the  charter.  To  this  end  the  United 
States  "will  support  United  Nations  consideration 
of  the  Royal  Lao  Government's  appeal. 

The  United  States  Government  has  repeatedly 
announced  its  strong  support  of  the  Royal  Lao 
Government  in  its  determination  to  resist  Com- 
munist efforts  to  undermine  the  security  and  sta- 
bility of  Laos.  On  August  26,  1959,  the  United 
States  announced  that,  in  response  to  specific  and 
urgent  requests  from  the  Lao  Government  for  im- 
proving its  defense  position,  additional  aid  was 
being  authorized  to  permit  emergency  increases 
in  the  Lao  Army  and  Militia  to  cope  with  the 
threat  posed  to  that  Government  by  the  Com- 
munists.1 The  United  States  announced  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  continue  to  support  rea- 
sonable approaches  to  achieve  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  current  situation  in  Laos. 

On  August  30  a  strong  attack  from  the  north- 
east was  launched  against  Royal  Lao  Army  units 
in  the  northeastern  border  area  of  Sam  Neua 
Province.  The  small  Lao  forces  in  this  province 
had  been  reinforced  and  had  begun  to  push  back 
an  earlier  Communist  salient  which  had  extended 
about  50  miles  from  the  north  Viet- Nam  border 
in  an  area  northwest  of  the  town  of  Sam  Neua. 
The  August  30  attack  against  the  northeastern 
border  area  provides  further  evidence  of  the  ac- 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1959,  p.  374  ;  for  background,  see 
ibid.,  Aug.  24,  1959,  p.  278,  and  Sept.  7,  1959,  p.  344. 
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tive  support  of  Communist  rebel  forces  with 
Laos  from  Communist  north  Viet-Nam.  The  a 
tack  could  not  have  been  supported  nor  coorc 
nated  without  such  outside  collaboration. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Communist  bloc  do, 
not  intend  to  permit  the  sovereign  Lao  Gover 
ment  to  remain  at  peace.  The  Communist  bl 
apparently  intends  to  foment  and  direct  a  retx 
lion  within  Laos  and  to  give  extensive  support 
the  attempt  to  seize  important  areas  and  otht 
wise  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  those  peat 
ful  conditions  necessary  to  implement  basic  ec 
nomic  and  social  programs.  In  short  t 
Communist  intervention  is  apparently  aimed 
preventing  the  Lao  people  from  realizing  tht 
just  hopes  for  a  better  life. 

That  outside  Communist  intervention  exists 
demonstrated  by  (1)  the  assistance  evidently  bei] 
received  by  the  Communist  forces  within  La« 
including  supplies  and  military  weapons  tb* 
could  be  provided  only  from  Communist  territor 
(2)  the  false — and  ridiculous — Communist  prop 
ganda  emanating  simultaneously  from  Han< 
Peiping,  and  Moscow  to  the  effect  that  the  L 
Government  has  been  instigated  by  the  Unit 
States  to  "stir  up  a  civil  war"  within  its  bound 
ries;  (3)  the  continuing  flow  from  Mosco 
Peiping,  and  Hanoi*  of  propaganda  and  fal' 
information  about  the  situation  in  Laos  aimed 
confusing  world  opinion  and  stating  that  the  U. 
is  using  Laos  as  a  military  base;  and  (4)  the  it 
that  the  military  outbreak  in  Laos  has  follow 
conferences  in  Moscow  and  Peiping  between  I 
Chi  Minh  and  Soviet  and  Chinese  Commun 
leaders  and  also  conferences  in  Moscow  betwe 
two  members  of  the  north  Viet-Nam  Politbui 
and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Anastas  Mikoyan. 

The  latest  attack  upon  the  Lao  Army  in  Sa: 
Neua  Province  has  resulted  in  an  appeal  by  t 
Royal  Lao  Government  for  United  Nations  assi 
ance.  It  is  appropriate  that  this  matter  be  thi 
brought  to  the  world's  attention.  It  is  obvici 
that  any  further  augmentation  of  the  invadi; 
force  or  continued  material  support  thereof 
Communists  in  north  Viet-Nam  will  require  i 
major  change  in  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  ti 
Royal  Lao  Government's  need  for  support.  Ti 
United  States  is  confident  that  the  free  woil 
would  recognize  such  a  new  danger  to  peace  a  I 
would  take  the  action  necessary.  For  its  part  < ' 
United  States  supports  that  view. 

Department  of  State  Bu/'ei 


ihind  the  News  in  the  Near  East 


by  David  D.  Newsom 


Die  day  is  rare  when  news  from  the  Near  East 
bs  not  appear  in  the  daily  papers.  It  is  some- 
les  dramatic  news,  and  at  times  it  is  surprising 
i  puzzling.  It  often  leaves  the  American 
ider  somewhat  confused  about  his  Government's 
jectives  in  this  part  of  the  world.  What  are 
ne  of  the  elements  that  contribute  to  this 
lfusion  ? 

rhere  is  a  story  about  a  frog  and  a  scorpion 
it  has  been  making  the  rounds  in  the  Near  East. 
e  frog  and  the  scorpion  were  standing  on  the 
iks  of  a  stream,  and  the  scorpion  asked  the 
g  to  let  him  ride  across  the  stream  on  the  frog's 
:k.  The  frog  protested  that  he  could  not;  he 
s  afraid  the  scorpion  would  sting  him  and  kill 
a.  The  scorpion  argued  persuasively  that  it 
uld  be  senseless  and  illogical  for  the  scorpion 
sting  the  frog  while  they  were  crossing  the 
sam,  for  if  this  happened  they  would  both 
>wn.  The  frog  agreed,  and  the  scorpion  climbed 
>n  his  back.  Halfway  across  the  stream  the 
rpion  stung  the  frog.  As  the  frog  was  going 
vn  in  his  death  throes,  he  gasped,  "I  thought 
agreed  it  would  be  senseless  and  illogical  for 
i  to  sting  me."  The  scorpion  replied,  as  he  fol- 
•ed  the  frog,  "You  forgot.     This  is  the  Near 

3t.*' 

Hie  Near  East  is  indeed  an  area  where  events 
not  always  appear  logical  and  where  they  are 

always  predictable.  It  is  an  area  where  lead- 
and  peoples  cannot  be  placed  in  simple  cate- 
ies.  There  is  seldom  pure  black  or  pure 
ite  in  any  given  situation.  This  is  an  area 
;he  process  of  rapid  and  dramatic  change.  Old 
is  are  being  discarded;  people  are  searching 

and  experimenting  with  new  ideas.  There 
i  curiosity  about  the  unknown  and  untried  and 
uspicion  toward  the  past  and  those  nations 
I  peoples  linked  with  the  past. 


In  the  eastern  Arab  states  and  Israel — that 
part  of  the  Middle  East  which  is  usually  covered 
by  the  term  "Near  East" — the  political  scene 
sometimes  shifts  so  rapidly  that  today's  news  is 
quite  out  of  date  tomorrow.  But  while  events 
may  move  fast  and  alinements  may  change,  there 
are  behind  the  scene  certain  elements  which  remain 
somewhat  constant.  A  review  of  these  elements 
may  help  to  make  the  news  which  comes  from  the 
Near  East  more  understandable. 

There  are  many  today  analyzing  and  explain- 
ing the  situation  in  this  area.  Some  say  the 
events  in  the  area  must  be  seen  as  a  conflict  be- 
tween great  movements.  Some  see  what  happens 
as  the  result  of  a  contest  between  ambitious  men. 
Some  give  events  an  economic  interpretation. 
Each  analysis  may  be  true,  but  it  is  only  one  facet 
of  the  whole.  For  what  happens  in  the  Near 
East  must  be  seen  in  terms  of  both  men  and  move- 
ments, economics  and  politics,  ambition  and 
statesmanship. 

Five  Major  Political  Forces 

Nationalism 

There  are  five  major  political  movements  which 
have  characterized  recent  Near  Eastern  politics. 
The  most  conspicuous  force  is  that  of  nationalism. 


•  Mr.  Newsom  is  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
currently  assigned  to  the  National  War  Col- 
lege. The  above  article  is  based  upon  an 
address  he  made  at  Queens  College,  New 
York,  on  April  28, 1959.  At  that  time  he  was 
Officer-in-Charge  of  Arabian  Peninsula 
Affairs. 


Member  21,  1959 
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The  nationalism  of  the  Arab  world  is  not  unlike 
that  which  has  swept  most  of  Africa  and  Asia 
since  World  War  II.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its 
expression  of  a  desire  for  a  release  from  past 
relationships  and  for  greater  independence  and 
national  dignity  for  Arab  peoples  as  a  whole  rep- 
resents deep  and  genuine  feelings  in  the  Arab 
world.  The  facts  that  Arab  nationalism  may 
from  time  to  time  be  expressed  in  different  ways, 
that  its  political  aims  are  not  always  precisely 
defined,  and  that  there  may  be  rival  leaders  each 
claiming  to  speak  for  "nationalism"  do  not  detract 
from  its  basic  force  in  the  Arab  community.  Any 
successful  expression  of  government,  ambition,  or 
political  policy  must  today  contain  a  recognition 
of  and  sympathy  for  Arab  nationalist  aspirations. 

While  the  roots  of  nationalism  in  the  Arab 
world  go  far  back  in  history  to  the  time  when  the 
Arabs  first  burst  forth  from  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula after  the  days  of  Mohammed,  modern 
nationalism  actually  emerged  with  the  First 
World  War.  Stimulated  by  outside  influences, 
not  the  least  of  which  came  from  American  politi- 
cal thought,  secret  nationalist  societies  were 
formed  in  the  Arab  area  under  the  Turks.  The 
Arabs  dreamed  of  their  own  nation  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  First  World  War.  The  British  sup- 
ported an  Arab  movement  which  helped  to  drive 
the  Turks  from  the  western  Arab  area.  After 
the  war,  however,  this  area  was  carved  up  into 
spheres  of  influence  among  various  Western  na- 
tions. The  Balfour  Declaration  in  1917,  prom- 
ising support  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine,  brought 
another  new  element  into  an  area  which  the  Arabs 
considered  to  be  theirs. 

Arab  disappointment  at  the  outcome  of  the 
events  following  the  First  World  War  smoldered 
during  the  period  of  the  Western  mandates. 
Then  one  by  one  these  nations,  through  negotia- 
tion or  violence,  won  independence  under  the  ban- 
ner of  nationalism.  After  independence  was 
achieved,  nationalism  continued  to  be  a  slogan 
implying  opposition  to  all  vestiges  of  past  con- 
trol. Arab  nationalism  has,  as  a  result,  been 
tinged  with  antiwesternism  since  that  time. 

The  accepted  aims  of  nationalism,  namely  a 
unified  Arab  nation  and  full  independence  from 
outside  influences,  have  been  recently  linked  in 
many  minds  with  the  program  of  President 
Gamal  Abdul  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 


lic. They  represent,  however,  views  shared 
many  Arabs,  including  some  who  do  not  agi 
completely  with  the  leader  of  the  U.A.R.  Thi 
are  undoubtedly  differing  views  as  to  how  Ar 
nationalist  goals  shall  be  achieved,  but,  from  t 
standpoint  of  understanding  the  news,  it  is  t 
fact  of  strong  nationalist  aspirations  in  the  Ar 
world  which  is  important  rather  than  a  prec 
definition  of  these  aspirations. 

International  Communism 

The  second  major  political  movement  in  t 
Near  East  today  is  international  communism, 
the  Arab  world  there  is  a  new  awareness  of  t 
policies  and  tactics  of  the  Communist  movemei 
Nationalist  leaders  are  discovering  how  serio 
is  the  challenge  to  them  from  a  well-organiz 
Communist  underground.  Communism  li 
emerged  suddenly  as  an  element  of  primary  si 
nificance  on  the  Near  Eastern  political  scene. 

This  does  not  mean  that  this  is  the  first  appej 
ance  of  communism  in  the  area.  The  agents 
international  communism  have  been  worki 
quietly  but  effectively  for  many  years,  emergi 
from  time  to  time  to  test  the  strength  of  th< 
movement.  In  Iraq,  for  example — the  count 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar — two  Commun: 
leaders  were  executed  in  1947.  Communist  si 
gans  appeared  in  the  street  in  a  demonstration 
Baghdad  in  1952.  Only  the  intervention  of  t 
army  at  that  time  prevented  a  serious  crisis.  F 
many  years,  as  they  did  in  Eastern  Europe  befo 
World  War  II,  Communists  in  prison  have  be* 
studying,  organizing,  and  preparing.  There 
no  question  but  that  the  Communist  moveme 
can  appeal,  through  mass  demonstrations  ai 
feverish  activity,  to  many  uncertain  and  impre 
sionable  minds  in  the  Near  East. 

The  Conservative  Element 

Between  the  forces  of  nationalism  and  comm 
nism  is  the  more  conservative  element,  not  bour 
together  in  any  particular  movement  but  repr 
senting  a  conservative  support  for  tradition 
institutions  and  ways  of  government.  The  roy 
courts  in  countries  where  kings  remain,  the  tribi 
and  their  leaders,  the  merchants,  older  civil  ser 
ants  and  army  officers,  and  the  landownei 
remain  important.  Many  support  nationalism  i 
its  less  violent  aspects.  Many  openly  or  privatel 
seek  continuing  ties  with  the  West.  A  few  flii 
with  the  Communists.    Most  hope  for  and  seek  t 
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retain  a  form  of  status  quo,  particularly  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields. 

Religion 

Religion  remains  a  force,  although  its  political 
efforts  can  be  exaggerated.  The  great  religion  of 
Islam  has  a  spiritual  and  cultural  hold  over  many 
millions  of  people.  Its  leaders,  strongly  sym- 
pathetic with  nationalist  movements,  are  realizing 
the  threat  to  Islamic  institutions  of  international 
communism.  Undoubtedly  they,  like  many 
others,  are  less  inclined  today  than  they  were  a 
f<  v.  years  ago  to  feel  certain  that  the  religion  of 
Islam  will  protect  the  Arab  world  from  atheistic 
communism. 

Zionism 

The  fifth  movement  in  the  area  today  is  outside 
of  the  Arab  world  and  yet  has  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  whole  situation  in  the  Near  East :  it 
is  Zionism.  In  1948  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel  climaxed  a  long  struggle  by  Zionist  leaders 
for  a  national  homeland  and  Jewish  state.  Many 
nations,  sympathetic  with  the  plight  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  the  historic  association  of  the  race  with 
Palestine,  supported  this  move.  The  dynamic 
nature  of  Zionism  is  dramatically  demonstrated  by 
the  rapid  development  of  the  State  of  Israel.  The 
reconciliation  of  the  force  of  this  movement,  how- 
ever, with  the  other  dynamic  forces  in  the  Near 


East   remains 
problems. 


one   of   the   area's   most    serious 


Emotions  and  Politics 

These  various  movements  which  mark  the  Near 
East  political  scene  are  manifestations  of  certain 
fundamental  emotions.  Allegiances  to  specific 
movements,  particularly  in  the  Arab  world,  are 
inclined  to  be  impermanent.  Mobs  may  one  day 
support  one  movement  and  another  day  another. 
There  are  those  with  sincere  allegiances  to  specific 
political  principles,  but  there  is  also  a  major  body 
of  opinion  which  will  move  from  one  leader  or 
group  to  another  on  the  basis  of  certain  funda- 
mental impulses.  Politics  in  this  area  has  a  high 
emotional  content. 

What  are  some  of  these  feelings  which  play  so 
important  a  role  in  political  life? 

There  is  a  resentment  of  the  past.  It  is  fre- 
quently manifested  as  a  resentment  against  West- 
ern relationships.     In  spite  of  the  strong  resent- 


ment of  Arab  nationalists  at  Communist  activities 
in  the  area,  for  example,  there  are  few  Arabs  who 
would  appear  sufficiently  strong  politically  to  sug- 
gest today  a  return  to  previous  relationships  with 
the  West. 

There  is  an  extreme  sensitivity  over  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty.  This  is  frequently  com- 
bined with  a  suspicion  of  foreign  interest  in  a 
country's  development  even  though  that  interest 
may  be  legitimate. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  for  social  and  economic 
change.  This  is  accompanied  often  more  by  im- 
patience than  by  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
fundamentals  required  to  achieve  social  and  eco- 
nomic change.  Leaders  seek  systems  and  pro- 
grams which  seem  to  provide  shortcuts  because  of 
the  extreme  pressures  for  such  change. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  frustration,  particularly 
within  middle-class  groups  caught  in  the  great 
contrasts  between  the  past  and  the  future. 

Eealistically  one  cannot  omit  mention  of  the 
very  real  and  common  political  impulses  which 
have  their  effect  on  the  course  of  events  every- 
where in  the  world.  Men  may  feel  compelled  by 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  opinion  to  follow 
a  popular  leader.  Those  who  cling  to  unpopular 
views  and  policies  in  an  area  of  political  turmoil 
seldom  represent  a  majority.  The  Middle  East 
is  not  without  its  opportunism  and  tendency  to 
follow  success,  whatever  that  success  may  repre- 
sent. 

A  Middle  Eastern  editor  once  said  to  me,  after 
a  discussion  of  the  Communist  menace :  "I  believe 
everything  you  say  about  communism,  but  I  will 
not  oppose  it.  I  will  not  get  so  far  out  on  the 
limb  with  you  that  I  cannot  crawl  back  if  the 
wind  should  suddenly  change." 

Importance  of  the  Near  East 

The  United  States  is  8,000  miles  away  from  this 
turbulent  area.  Yet  the  circumstances  of  history 
and  of  the  present  world  situation  make  it  an 
area  of  great  importance  to  us. 

The  Near  East  is  in  many  ways  the  crossroads 
of  the  world.  Trade  routes  from  Europe  to  the 
Far  East  and  from  Eastern  America  to  the  Far 
East  lie  through  this  area.  The  shortest  and  fast- 
est air  routes  are  over  the  Arab  lands.  The  Suez 
Canal  cuts  out  a  whole  continent  in  the  sea  route 
to  the  East. 
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The  oil  of  the  Middle  East  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  economy  and  the  security  of  the  West- 
ern World.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  develop  an 
alternative  source  of  oil  available  on  terms  con- 
venient to  Europe  nor  an  alternative  source  of 
power  which  could  in  the  immediate  future  re- 
place Europe's  dependence  on  Middle  Eastern 
petroleum.  The  United  States  is  not  an  important 
customer  for  Middle  Eastern  oil,  but  our  own 
security  rests  upon  a  strong,  secure  Europe. 

Ties  of  religion,  of  race,  and  of  culture  bind  us 
to  the  peoples  of  this  area.  We  have  a  genuine 
and  sympathetic  interest  in  them  and  a  strong 
desire  to  see  them  develop  into  free  nations. 

The  United  States  position  in  the  Near  East  is 
based  upon  a  firm  belief  that  the  direct  benefits 
to  us — such  as  access  to  air  and  water  routes  and 
resources— can  be  achieved  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
benefit  to  us  and  to  the  free  nations  of  the  Near 
East.  We  are  also  convinced  that  strong,  free 
nations  make  the  area  more  secure  and  peace  more 
certain  for  all. 

Difficulties  of  U.S.  Position 

One  aspect  of  the  news  which  undoubtedly  dis- 
turbs Americans  is  that  which  dwells  on  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  U.S.  position  has  experienced  in 
the  Near  East.  Even  though  at  times  the  picture 
may  be  overdrawn  or  may  be  based  on  the  views 
of  unfriendly  sources,  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  United  States  has  problems  here  and  that  they 
demand  close  attention. 

Americans  are  an  impatient  people.  We  like  to 
see  problems  resolved  and,  if  possible,  quickly 
resolved.  We  tend  to  try  to  reduce  the  complexi- 
ties of  a  situation  to  the  simplest  possible  terms 
and  to  believe  strongly  that  for  every  problem 
there  must  be  a  solution. 

We  are  sometimes  deeply  and  understandably 
hurt  by  the  paradox  which  is  so  often  present  in 
the  Near  East  and  Asia.  The  United  States,  from 
which  the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  came 
which  inspired  much  of  the  political  ferment  of 
the  area,  is  frequently  accused  of  imperialism  and 
the  basest  of  motives,  while  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites,  which  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
their  contempt  for  these  principles,  are  by  many 
called  democratic  and  are  welcomed  in  the  area. 
Our  aid  is  attacked  while,  in  some  cases,  the  So- 
viets have  with  less  aid  appeared  to  achieve 
greater  political  success. 


These  surface  impressions  are  disturbing  bi 
seldom  valid.     U.S.  aid  has  contributed  far  mo> 
to  the  stability  and  welfare  of  various  nations 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  than  Soviet  aid.    I 
some  of  those  nations  which  have  relied  moJ 
heavily  on  Soviet  aid  there  are  beginning  to  V 
signs  of  disillusionment.    The  widespread  unde: 
lying  respect  of  these  nations  for  U.S.  principh 
and  prestige  should  not  be  ignored  in  the  ligl 
of    noisier   manifestations    of    Soviet   influenc 
Changes  wrought  by  internal  forces  in  countri* 
the  United  States  is  helping  do  not  necessaril 
represent  U.S.  failures.    In  all  our  dealings  witl 
the  area  we  need  to  be  cautious  that  our  expects 
tions  of  what  can  be  done  and  our  desires  of  whd 
should  be  done  are  not  greater  than  may  realist 
cally  be  possible.    We  are  dealing  with  comple 
movements  and  a  set  of  historic  circumstance. 
and  attitudes  that  are  entirely  different  from  on 
own. 

In  our  relations  with  the  area  we  deal  esser 
tially  with  people,  for  foreign  relations  are  reall 
a  matter  of  human  relations  made  more  comple 
by  differences  in  culture.     People  in  the  Nea^ 
East,  like  people  everywhere,  are  primarily  con] 
cerned  with  what  is  happening  to  them  as  ind 
viduals.     They  see  things  in  local  contexts.    Tht 
great  movements  and  the  great  struggles  of  th 
world  become  automatically  translated  into  IoceJ 
problems,    local    likes    and    dislikes,    and    Ioce? 
personalities.    When  we  speak  to  someone  in  th 
Near  East,  for  example,  about  freedom,  he  ma| 
not  see  it  in  terms  of  freedom  for  his  country  m 
the  world  scene.    He  may  see  it  as  freedom  fo 
himself  from  a  particular  set  of  local  circum 
stances  which  restrains  him  or  which  he  believe 
restrains  him. 

One  of  America's  constant  dilemmas  has  bee 
the  fact  that  its  message  of  freedom  has  bee 
interpreted  in  many  different  ways  and  sometime, 
seems  to  local  people  to  be  at  variance  with  th 
policies  of  the  government  in  power  with  whic. 
we  have  friendly  relations.    It  is  frequently  verfl 
difficult  to  explain  under  such  circumstances  thai 
the  United  States  cannot  and  does  not  interfer 
with  the  choice  of  leaders  a  people  may  mak(( 
The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never  hesi 
tated  to  comment  freely,  and  in  ways  designed  t 
appeal  to  local  extremists,  on  the  internal  affair 
of  a  country. 
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Any  U.S.  policies  in  the  Near  East  must  take 
uto  account  the  views  of  other  nations  with 
vhich  we  have  close  relations  and  whose  interests 
n  the  broad  international  scene  correspond  to  our 
>wn.  The  United  States  cannot  make  policy  in 
iny  part  of  the  world  in  a  vacuum.  The  spirited 
liscussions  which  occasionally  take  place  between 
is  and  our  allies  indicate  that  our  close  con- 
ultation  does  not  mean  that  we  always  follow  the 
lime  policies.  We  attach  the  highest  importance, 
iowever,  to  our  associates  in  the  NATO  alliance 
md  to  relations  with  those  states  of  the  Near 
5ast  which  have  supported  firmly  the  defense  of 
he  free  world.  We  must  seek  to  the  fullest  ex- 
ent  possible  to  avoid  any  actions  which  would 
aake  more  difficult  their  responsibilities  in  the 
irea. 

Whatever  the  United  States  may  wish  to  do  in 
he  Near  East  is  inevitably  affected  by  the  tragic 
onflicts  that  are  present  there.  The  strictest 
>osition  of  impartiality  in  local  disputes  is  essen- 
ial  to  the  maintenance  of  our  position.  Yet  it  is 
ikely  to  bring  criticism  from  those  on  both  sides 
>f  a  dispute  who  may  feel  that  the  United  States 
hould  be  more  forthright  in  its  support  of  their 
)osition. 

We  are,  further,  dealing  in  an  area  where  many 
rish  to  portray  us  and  our  motives  in  an  unf  avor- 
ible  light.  The  Communists  want  to  make  it 
.ppear  that  we  are  the  imperialists,  the  interferers 
n  internal  affairs,  the  destroyers  of  peace.  There 
las  in  recent  months  been  particular  evidence  of 
Sorts  to  discredit  the  United  States  through  the 
preading  of  rumors  and  false  reports  and  through 
iutright  forgeries  of  alleged  United  States  Gov- 
rnment  documents  in  the  press.  The  routine 
isits  of  our  officials  are  misinterpreted  and  used 
.s  the  basis  for  a  variety  of  wild  accusations.  Our 
nemies  are  constantly  seeking  to  turn  our  actions 
.nd  policies  against  us  in  the  arena  of  Near  East- 
rn  opinion. 

lisconceptions  of  Our  Objectives 

Not  all  of  the  misunderstandings  we  face  orig- 
nate  in  the  area  itself.  Within  our  own  country 
here  are  misconceptions  regarding  our  role  abroad 
nd  opposition  to  such  matters  as  foreign  aid.  In 
i  recent  speech  in  Bangkok  the  director  of  our 
conomic  assistance  program  in  Thailand,  Thomas 


E.  Naughten,  commented  on  some  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions Americans  have  about  U.S.  aid  programs. 
He  said: 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  among  Americans  that  all 
human  beings  are  motivated  mainly  by  aspirations  for  a 
better  life  and  that  they  will  pursue  these  aims  steadily 
and  with  good  sense  when  the  opportunity  is  offered  to 
them.  This  ignores  the  fact  that  there  are  passions  in 
men  which  are  more  powerful  than  the  simple  aspiration 
for  a  better  life — passions  based  upon  religion,  nation- 
alism, pride,  prejudice,  tradition,  and  so  on.  More  of 
the  world's  conflicts  arise  out  of  emotions  than  out  of 
economics.  War  itself  is  very  bad  economics.  Still,  we 
cannot  seem  to  get  it  through  our  heads  that  offering 
people  a  chance  to  improve  their  standard  of  living  does 
not  in  itself  cause  them  to  behave  consistently  in  a  purely 
rational  manner.  Man  is  not  content  with  material 
things  alone,  and  economic  opportunity  is  only  one  of  his 
aspirations. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  our  tendency  to  believe  that  a 
rising  standard  of  living  produces  political  stability  and 
steady  growth  of  democratic  institutions.  We  have  been 
shocked  time  and  again  by  outbreaks  of  violence  in  coun- 
tries we  have  been  assisting  and  by  the  setback  of  demo- 
cratic processes,  if  only  for  a  time.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  an  expanding  economy  and  rising  standard  of  living 
in  order  to  support  strong  democratic  systems  which  will 
in  time  produce  political  stability.  But  an  expanding 
economy  does  not  by  itself  produce  these  ideals — particu- 
larly in  its  early  stages — any  more  than  democracy  or 
political  stability  by  themselves  produce  a  higher  standard 
of  living. 

In  fact,  progress  comes  about  through  a  process  of  con- 
flict, sometimes  peaceful,  sometimes  not.  A  certain  dis- 
satisfaction is  essential  to  progress,  but  it  cannot  always 
be  controlled  and  channeled.  It  takes  time  and  disci- 
pline for  social  dissatisfaction  to  direct  itself  into  demo- 
cratic action.  We  must  remember  this  and  not  lose 
patience.  Above  all,  we  must  not  feel  that  our  efforts  to 
help  nations  improve  themselves  have  failed  merely 
because  they  do  not  produce  immediate  and  steady  prog- 
ress toward  democratic  political  stability. 

None  of  us  wish  to  underestimate  the  influence 
which  the  United  States  can  and  does  exert  in 
the  world.  We  feel  it  highly  important,  how- 
ever, to  emphasize  that  we  are  but  one  nation 
among  many,  that  our  ability  to  transfer  our 
principles  and  our  hopes  to  people  of  an  entirely 
different  background  is  necessarily  limited  and 
that  the  reactions  of  peoples  and  nations  in  a  com- 
plex and  turbulent  area  such  as  the  Near  East 
will  not  always  be  as  we  hope  or  as  we  can  pre- 
dict. What  is  gratifying  in  a  sense  is  that,  despite 
differences  in  culture,  we  have  made  an  impact  in 
the  Near  East,  we  have  close  and  strong  friends 
there,  and  there  has  gradually  emerged  an  in- 
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creasing  common  awareness  of  the  threat  to  free 
peoples  everywhere  of  international  communism. 

Strength  of  U.S.  Policies 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  shaping  policies 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  situation  in  the  Near 
East.  Let  us  look  now  at  the  other  side.  What 
are  the  strong  points  of  our  position,  and  how  can 
we  apply  them  to  shape  policies  which  will  be  con- 
sistent with  our  principles  and  will  achieve  our 
objectives  ? 

The  United  States  brings  to  its  role  in  the  Near 
East  certain  very  distinct  advantages.  In  spite 
of  the  varying  interests,  the  United  States  enjoys 
among  important  segments  of  the  Near  East  pub- 
lic a  high  degree  of  respect  and  prestige.  The 
political  principles  of  this  country  are  widely 
admired.  Our  economic  strength  and  the  excel- 
lence of  our  technology  are  recognized.  The 
events  of  1958  in  Lebanon  demonstrated  that  we 
have  power  and  are  prepared  to  use  it  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  international  law  and  with 
the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  the  nations  of  the 
area. 

The  United  States  handles  its  day-to-day  rela- 
tionships with  the  Near  East  with  the  advantage 
of  a  growing  store  of  knowledge  and  a  steadily  in- 
creasing appreciation  of  the  sensitivities  and  cul- 
ture of  the  peoples  in  the  area.  We  have  now  for 
many  years  had  citizens  working  both  privately 
and  officially  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  these 
countries.  These  people,  sometimes  living  in 
small  cities  and  villages  as  missionaries,  teachers, 
doctors,  and  technicians,  know  the  people  among 
whom  they  are  living  and  in  many  cases  have 
themselves  created  a  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  last  decade  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  has  increased  substantially  the 
number  of  officers  who  know  the  Arab  world  and 
who  speak  the  Arabic  language.  Every  embassy 
we  have  in  the  Arab  world  today  has  at  least  one 
Arabic-speaking  officer  on  the  staff. 

Our  objectives  in  the  area  are  simple.  We  want 
the  door  to  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the 
Near  East  to  remain  open.  We  want  to  continue 
to  1 1 uve  the  opportunity  to  arrange  with  them  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  benefit  the  production  of  those 
resources  which  are  important  to  the  free- world 
economy.    We  want  to  see  the  creation  of  free, 


independent,  sovereign  nations  capable  of  fulf 
ing  the  aspirations  of  the  people  socially  a 
economically.  We  want  these  people  to  be  a 
to  defend  themselves  from  aggression  and  fr 
external  threats  to  their  internal  stability.  We 
not  discount  the  possibility  that  the  nations 
the  Arab  world  may  seek  various  forms  of  clo 
association  among  themselves.  We  have  indical 
our  sympathy  with  this  desire. 

We  want  also  to  support  those  nations  wh: 
are  prepared  to  defend  themselves  and  want  c 
help.  Since  World  War  II  we  have  signed  a  nu 
ber  of  agreements  with  foreign  countries  un< 
which  we  provide  military  assistance  on  a  ba 
of  common  benefit.  We  have  supported  the  Ba£ 
dad  Pact  of  Britain,  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakisti 
Under  the  Middle  East  resolution  passed  by  C< 
gress  in  1957,  the  so-called  Eisenhower  Doctrii 
we  have  indicated  our  readiness  to  assist  countr 
in  the  Middle  East  which  may  be  threatened 
international  communism  and  request  our  help 

Similarly  in  the  economic  field  we  wish  to  lw 
the  governments  of  the  area  meet  the  very  hea 
pressures  for  social  and  economic  progress.  We 
this  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  may  grant  loans ;  < 
may  extend  special  economic  assistance;  we  m 
sell  or  grant  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  I 
our  assistance  may  be  embodied  in  technicians  w 
work  directly,  often  in  isolated  areas,  with  t 
people  of  the  country. 

We  work  directly  and  indirectly  for  the  sett 
ment  of  disputes,  of  which  the  Arab-Israel  dispu 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult.  Until  such  time  as 
solution  may  be  in  sight,  we  try  to  prevent  aggn 
sion  in  the  area.  In  this  aspect,  as  in  others,  t 
United  Nations  organizations  are  of  major  h 
portance.  The  United  Nations  machinery  on  t 
Arab-Israel  frontier  has  kept  the  peace  throuj 
a  dozen  trying  years.  The  United  Nations,  wi 
substantial  financial  help  from  the  United  Stat* 
supports  the  Arab  refugees.  It  may  yet  also 
through  the  United  Nations  that  a  solution  to  th 
and  other  problems  may  be  found. 

In  August  1955  the  Secretary  of  State  set  for 
the  principles  which  he  believed  should  guide  t 
U.S.  contribution  to  a  settlement  of  the  Ara 
Israel  dispute.1    His  remarks  involved  questio: 

1  For  an  address  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  before  t 
Council   on   Foreign   Relations   at   New    York,    N.Y., 
Aug.  20,  3055,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  5,  1955,  p.  378. 
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the  guarantee  of  a  boundary,  the  future  of  the 
■pes,  and  the  status  of  other  problems  such  as 
usalem.  We  remain  prepared  to  assist  when- 
r  there  is  a  genuine  indication  that  either  side 
•eady  to  consider  solutions  acceptable  to  the 
er. 

n  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  area,  we  seek 
pree  of  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  the 
i  and  with  our  close  friends  and  allies  in  and 
of  the  area  which  will  serve  to  establish  confi- 
ce  and  beneficial  influence, 
trough  our  international  information  activi- 
and  through  educational  exchange  we  seek  to 
lain  our  position  in  a  positive  and  sympathetic 
mer.  We  support  those  activities  of  private 
I  groups  designed  to  contribute  to  an  effective 
[  relationship  with  the  area. 

ndations  of  U.S.  Position 

he  objectives  we  set  and  the  policies  we  seek 
mrsue  in  the  Near  East  are  not  matters  deter- 
ed  and  worked  out  by  an  isolated  department 
iVashington.  These  are  not  only  the  policies 
he  Department  of  State;  they  are  the  policies 
he  American  people.  They  take  into  account 
views  of  the  Congress  and  also  the  direct  ex- 
isions  of  the  voters.  They  will  only  succeed 
le  extent  that  they  continue  to  represent  those 
rs  and  enjoy  that  support. 
'.nch.  of  what  the  United  States  does  is  not 
tacular.     It  is  quiet,  steady,  undramatic  activ- 

In  some  cases,  to  talk  about  our  efforts  is 
sssen  their  effectiveness.  Only  occasionally  do 
natic  actions  pay  off. 

ut  behind  these  events  and  actions,  there  is 
ital  element — faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our 
ltrv.  a  faith  to  be  maintained  both  here  and 
ng  our  friends  abroad.  That  faith  has  been 
eld  through  many  turns  of  events  in  the  Mid- 
East.  It  is  that  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our 
ciples  that  will  prevail  in  the  struggle  not 

in  the  Middle  East  but  throughout  the  world. 

that  which  is  and  will  continue  to  be  conveyed 
he  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
y  voices  of  our  democracy.  It  is  that  which 
s  life  and  power  to  the  day-to-day  elements  of 
policy. 

lie  problems  of  the  Xear  East  are  not  likely 
e  solved  today  or  tomorrow.  The  shifting 
ents  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  news  for  many 


years  to  come.  But,  with  determination,  faith  in 
our  principles,  patience,  and  understanding,  we 
can  continue  to  preserve  the  essentials  of  our  na- 
tional interest  in  this  troubled  but  vital  area. 


Fifth  Anniversary  of  SEATO 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Dillon 

Press  release  635   dated   September  5   for  release  September  7 

Today  [September  7],  SEATO  celebrates  its 
fifth  anniversary  of  service  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  progress  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  purely  de- 
fensive alliance  came  into  being  only  in  response 
to  Communist  aggression  and  subversion.  It  was 
to  meet  the  Communist  threat  that  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  was  signed  in 
Manila  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  eight 
member  nations  on  September  8, 1954.  Subsequent 
Communist  actions  and  threats  have  abundantly 
established  a  continuing  need  for  this  collective 
defense  alliance. 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  attend  the 
last  SEATO  Council  meeting  in  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  in  April.1  After  the  meeting  I  visited 
parts  of  the  treaty  area.  I  was  able  to  see  for 
myself  that  the  constructive,  nonprovocative  man- 
ner in  which  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion is  fulfilling  its  vital  role  has  won  SEATO 
ever-increasing  respect.  In  the  face  of  a  continu- 
ing threat  SEATO  must  give  first  consideration 
to  the  defense  and  security  of  the  treaty  area. 
But  the  Organization  is  also  taking  important 
positive  steps  to  promote  the  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  well-being  and  development  of  the 
peoples  of  the  area. 

One  outstanding  example  of  this  type  of  activ- 
ity is  the  SEATO  Graduate  School  of  Engineer- 
ing which  is  being  inaugurated  in  Bangkok  today. 
This  school  is  a  unique  venture  in  international 
education.  It  is  a  cooperative  undertaking  of  the 
SEATO  member  nations  and  is  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  regional  member  and  nonmember 
states  alike.  It  is  expected  to  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  economic  development  in  the  area. 

Other  major  SEATO  programs  and  projects 
include  those  relating  to  cholera  research,  training 


1  For  an  address  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  at  the  fifth  meet- 
ing of  the  SEATO  Council  and  text  of  the  final  com- 
munique, see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27,  1959,  p.  602. 
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of  skilled  labor,  promotion  of  greater  regional 
cooperation  and  understanding,  and  the  provision 
of  scholarships  and  fellowships. 

This  anniversary  provides  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion for  us,  as  a  member  of  SEATO,  to  reaffirm 


our  faith  in  the  high  purposes  it  serves.     T 
United  States  remains  as  fully  determined  as  ev 
to  cooperate  with  other  members  in  assuring  th, 
SEATO's  influence  for  peace  and  progress  w' 
continue  to  grow. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Agreement  on  Importation  of  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials1 


MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

The  White  House, 

August  25,  1959. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
a  certified  copy  of  the  agreement  on  the  importa- 
tion of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  mate- 
rials, which  was  opened  for  signature  at  Lake 
Success,  N.Y.,  on  November  22,  1950,  and  entered 
into  force  on  May  21,  1952.  The  agreement  was 
signed  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  on  June  24, 
1959. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  report  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  agreement. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State; 
(2)  certified  copy  of  agreement  on  the  importation  of  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  cultural  materials.) 


REPORT  OF  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Department  of  State, 

July  6,  1959. 

The  President, 
The  White  House: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  with  a 
view  to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive 


1  S.  Ex.  I,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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the  advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratificatk 
the  agreement  on  the  importation  of  education 
scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  which  was  open 
for  signature  at  Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  on  Novemt 
22,  1950,  and  entered  into  force  on  May  21,  191 
The  agreement  was  signed  in  behalf  of  the  Unit 
States  on  June  24,  1959. 

In  1948  the  General  Conference  of  the  Unitj 
Nations    Educational,    Scientific,    and    Cultui 
Organization  proposed  the  formulation  of  an 
ternational  agreement  to  overcome  governmen 
obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  materials  of  an  ec« 
cational,  cultural,  and  scientific  character, 
proposed  agreement,  although  designed  to  promc 
education,  science,  and  culture,  is  in  effect  p 
marily  a  tariff  and  trade  instrument.     Con 
quently,  the  first  draft  prepared  by  the  Secretar  I 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  a  I 
Cultural  Organization  was  submitted  to  a  meeti 
of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agr< 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  produced  a 
vised  text  deemed  to  be  both  technically  sound  a 
capable  of  wide  acceptance.    A  meeting  of  expe 
which  convened  in  1950,  attended  by  represen 
tives  of   certain  member  states  of   the  Unil 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
ganization,  prepared  a  further  draft  of  the  agn 
ment    in   the   light   of   comment   received 
governments.    The  text  prepared  by  the  meeti 
of  experts  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Gi 
eral  Conference  of  UNESCO  at  its  fifth  sessil 
in  Florence  in  July  1950.    The  United  States  p 
ticipated  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  c< 
elusion  of  this  agreement. 
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The  major  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to  facili- 
tate the  importation  of  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  materials  by  reducing  tariff  and  trade  ob- 
stacles and  thus  permitting  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals in  the  countries  party  to  the  agreement 
to  obtain  such  foreign  materials  with  less  diffi- 
culty. The  agreement  concerns  itself  chiefly  with 
■dx  basic  categories  of  materials  as  specified  in  the 
five  annexes  and  article  III,  namely,  (1)  books, 
publications,  and  documents,  (2)  works  of  art  and 
collectors'  items,  (3)  visual  and  auditory  ma- 
erial9,  (4)  scientific  instruments  and  apparatus, 
(5)  articles  for  the  blind,  and  (6)  public-exhibi- 
ion  materials. 

The  primary  tool  the  agreement  uses  to  accom- 
plish its  objective  is  the  duty-free  entry  of  these 
5ix  categories  of  materials.  More  specifically, 
irticie  I  of  the  agreement  provides  for  exemption 
:rom  the  application  of  customs  duties  and  other 
harges  not  imposed  on  like  domestic  products, 
'•xcept  those  charges  for  services  rendered  which 
^present  "neither  an  indirect  protection  to  do- 
nestic  products  nor  a  taxation  of  imports  for 
Wenue  purposes,"  with  respect  to  the  materials 
isted  in  the  annexes  to  the  agreement,  including 
'he  following : 

I  (1)  Books,  newspapers,  periodicals,  official  gov- 
ernment publications,  manuscripts,  music,  maps, 
lourist  material,  and  other  categories  of  printed 
natter.  Stationery  and  publications  which  are 
primarily  advertising  materials,  except  catalogs 
(.nd  travel  publications,  are  expressly  excluded 
.rom  the  operation  of  the  agreement  (annex  A). 

(2)  Paintings  and  drawings,  including  copies, 
xecuted  entirely  by  hand,  but  excluding  manu- 
actured  decorated  wares,  certain  types  of  hand- 
Tinted  impressions,  sculpture,  collectors'  pieces 
f  art  destined  for  approved  public  galleries,  eol- 
ations or  collectors'  pieces  in  various  scientific 
elds  such  as  zoology,  mineralogy,  or  archaeology 
!  not  intended  for  resale,  and  antiques  (articles 
ver  100  years  old)  (annex  B). 

(3)  Films,  filmstrips,  microfilms,  and  sound 
ecordings  of  an  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural 
ature  provided  they  are  destined  for  an  ap- 
roved  institution  or  organization  (except  that 
tare  is  no  limitation  on  destination  for  these 
Materials  produced  by  the  United  Nations  or  its 
oeeialized  agencies),  certain  newsreels,  and  pat- 
ferns,  models  and  wall  charts  used  for  educational 
urposes  of  an  approved  institution  (annex  C). 
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(4)  Scientific  instruments  or  apparatus  in- 
tended exclusively  for  educational  purposes  or 
pure  scientific  research  if  assigned  to  or  under 
the  control  of  an  approved  institution  and,  pro- 
vided that  "instruments  or  apparatus  of  equiva- 
lent scientific  value  are  not  being  manufactured 
in  the  country  of  importation"  (annex  D). 

(5)  Reading  materials  in  raised  characters  for 
the  blind,  and  other  materials  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  blind  if  imported  by  approved  insti- 
tutions or  organizations  (annex  E). 

The  sixth  category  of  materials  which  may 
enter  duty  free  are  materials  of  an  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  nature  which  are  imported 
solely  for  showing  at  an  approved  public  exhibi- 
tion. The  importing  country  may  take  such  steps 
as  necessary  to  assure  the  reexportation  of  these 
materials  (art.  III). 

The  agreement  requires  the  granting  of  the 
necessary  licenses  and  foreign  exchange  for  the 
importation  of  (1)  books  and  publications  des- 
tined for  specified  types  of  libraries,  official 
government  documents,  books  and  publications  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies, 
books  and  publications  received  by  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization and  distributed  free  of  charge  under 
its  supervision,  free  publications  intended  to  pro- 
mote international  tourism,  articles  for  the  blind ; 
and  (2)  other  educational,  scientific  or  cultural 
material  insofar  as  possible  (art.  II). 

Parties  to  this  agreement  undertake,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  simplify  the  administrative  proce- 
dure governing  the  import  of,  facilitate  the  ex- 
peditious and  safe  customs  clearance  of,  and 
promote  the  free  circulation  of,  educational,  scien- 
tific or  cultural  material  (art.  IV). 

Contracting  states  may  prohibit  or  limit  the 
importation,  or  the  circulation  after  importation, 
of  articles  on  grounds  relating  directly  to  national 
security,  public  order  or  public  morals  (art.  V). 

The  United  States  has  the  option  of  ratifying 
the  agreement  subject  to  the  reservation  set  forth 
in  the  protocol  thereto.  That  reservation  permits 
the  United  States  to  suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  of  its  obligations  under  this  agreement  if,  as 
a  result  of  the  obligations  incurred  under  this 
agreement,  any  of  the  materials  covered  by  the 
agreement  are  being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  producers  of 
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like  or  directly  competitive  products.  In  the 
event  that  the  United  States  becomes  a  party  to 
the  agreement  subject  to  such  a  reservation,  any 
other  party  to  the  agreement  may  invoke  the  res- 
ervation against  the  United  States.  Any  invoca- 
tion of  the  reservation  by  either  the  United  States 
or  another  party  must  be  applied  in  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory manner.  While  the  protocol  provides  that 
the  suspension  of  such  obligations  shall  take  place 
after  consultations  with  the  other  contracting  par- 
ties, it  is  recognized  that  under  special  circum- 
stances emergency  action  may  be  taken  prior  to 
consultation.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Senate 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
agreement  subject  to  the  reservation  contained  in 
the  protocol. 

The  agreement  provides  that  disputes  regard- 
ing the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  agree- 
ment shall  be  settled  by  negotiation  or  conciliation 
according  to  previous  conventions  to  which  the 
contracting  states  may  have  subscribed  (art.  VII) , 
and  that  disputes  regarding  the  educational,  sci- 
entific, or  cultural  character  of  imported  materials 
may,  by  common  agreement  of  the  interested 
parties,  be  referred  to  the  Director  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  for  an  advisory  opinion  (art. 
VIII). 

Article  XII  provides  that  a  state  becoming  a 
party  to  the  agreement  is  to  take  measures  within 
3  months  to  make  the  agreement  fully  effec- 
tive. Deposit  of  the  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion will  be  withheld  until  the  Congress  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  implementing  leg- 
islation which  will  be  submitted  after  the  Senate 
gives  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  and 
such  legislation  has  been  enacted  into  law. 

Although  the  United  States  participated 
actively  in  the  drafting  of  this  agreement,  and 
voted  for  its  adoption  by  the  General  Conference 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  at  its  fifth  session  in  Flor- 
ence in  July  1950,  the  United  States  has  deferred 
submission  of  the  agreement  to  the  Senate  until 
the  effect  of  the  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention  (6  U.S.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Agreements  2731)  became  known, 
since  \\m  implementation  of  that  convention  also 
affecte  the  importation  of  published  materials. 

The  Universal  Copyright  Convention  requires, 
in  effect,  that  works  coming  within  the  terms  of 


that  convention,  that  is  works  of  nationals  < 
other  parties  to  the  convention  or  first  publish* 
in  territory  of  such  other  parties,  be  exempt* 
from  certain  formalities,  including  the  "local  ma) 
ufacturing  clause"  of  the  U.S.  copyright  hn 
This  so-called  manufacturing  clause  is  essential 
a  quota  on  the  number  of  copies  of  any  Englu 
language  book  manufactured  abroad  which  may  1 
imported  into  the  United  States  if  copyright 
claimed  here.  There  was  some  concern  that  mod 
fication  of  the  "manufacturing  clause"  to  the  e: 
tent  necessary  to  permit  effect  to  be  given  to  tl 
Universal  Copyright  Convention  might  cau 
injury  to  the  U.S.  book-manufacturing  industr 
Since  the  agreement  on  the  importation  of  educ; 
tional,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials  wou! 
require  the  elimination  of  rates  of  duty  on  bool 
and  periodicals,  it  was  not  considered  appropria 
to  seek  ratification  of  the  two  agreements  simu 
taneously.  Accordingly,  only  the  Univers 
Copyright  Convention  was  submitted  for  approv 
in  1954,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  present  agre 
ment  would  not  be  signed  or  submitted  to  the  Se; 
ate  until  it  could  be  ascertained  what  effect  tl 
implementation  of  the  Universal  Copyright  Co: 
vention  would  have  on  the  U.S.  book-manuf  actu 
ing  industry. 

Due  to  the  unanticipated  delay  in  the  ratific 
tion  of  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention  1 
English-speaking  countries  of  principal  impo 
tance  in  the  book-manufacturing  field,  it  has  n< 
been  possible  until  recently  to  gather  data  on  ti 
effect  of  the  change  in  the  U.S.  "local  manufa 
turing  clause."  From  import  information  o 
tained  to  date  it  would  appear  that  the  increa 
in  English  language  imports  under  the  Univers 
Copyright  Convention  is  not  significant  in  rel 
tion  to  the  total  volume  of  domestic  productio 
and  is  in  fact  so  small  that  it  could  very  well  re 
resent  a  normal  year-to-year  variation  rather  thi 
a  result  of  the  change  in  the  manufacturing  claus 

At  present  the  following  states  are  parties 
this  agreement:  Afghanistan,  Austria,  Belgiui 
Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Egypt,  El  Salvad< 
Finland,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  German 
Ghana,  Greece,  Haiti,  Israel,  Jordan,  Laos,  Lu 
embourg,  Malaya,  Monaco,  Netherlands,  Norwa 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switze 
land,  Thailand,  United  Kingdom,  Vietnam,  ar 
Yugoslavia.  It  is  hoped  that  favorable  action  1 
the  United  States  at  this  time  will  renew  tl 
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Dapetus  for  other  countries  to  become  parties  to 
Jie  agreement. 

The  United  States  has  long  advocated  and  sup- 
>orted  the  basic  objective  of  the  present  agreement, 
vhich  is  to  improve  international  understanding 
>y  reducing  barriers  to  the  flow  of  knowledge. 
Ratification  would  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
•ontinued  support  by  the  United  States  for  inter- 
lational  collaboration  and  for  the  principle  of 
free  flow  of  information  and  ideas. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  Murphy, 

Acting  Secretary. 

(Enclosure :  Certified  copy  of  agreement  on  the  importation 
if  educational,  scientific  and  cultural  materials.) 


EXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

L.GREEMENT   ON  THE   IMPORTATION   OF   EDUCA- 
'IONAL,  SCIENTIFIC  AND  CULTURAL  MATERIALS 

Preamble 

The  contracting  States, 

Considering  that  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  knowl- 
dge  and,  in  general,  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
lie  diverse  forms  of  self-expression  used  by  civilizations 
re  vitally  important  both  for  intellectual  progress  and 
iternational  understanding,  and  consequently  for  the 
laintenance  of  world  peace ; 

Considering  that  this  interchange  is  accomplished  pri- 
larily  by  means  of  books,  publications  and  educational, 
cientific  and  cultural  materials  ; 

Considering  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Nations 
Iducational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  urges 
ooperation  between  nations  in  all  branches  of  intellee- 
aal  activity,  including  "the  exchange  of  publications,  ob- 
»cts  of  artistic  and  scientific  interest  and  other  materials 
f  information"  and  provides  further  that  the  Organiza- 
ion  shall  "collaborate  in  the  work  of  advancing  the 
mtual  knowledge  and  understanding  of  peoples,  through 
11  means  of  mass  communication  and  to  that  end  recom- 
lend  such  international  agreements  as  may  be  necessary 
9  promote  the  free  flow  of  ideas  by  word  and  image" ; 

Recognize  that  these  aims  will  be  effectively  furthered 
y  an  international  agreement  facilitating  the  free  flow 
t  books,  publications  and  educational,  scientific  and  cul- 
aral  materials ;  and 

Have,  therefore,  agreed  to  the  following  provisions : 

Article  I 

1.  The  contracting  States  undertake  not  to  apply  cus- 
Mns  duties  or  other  charges  on,  or  in  connexion  with, 
lie  importation  of : 

(a)  Books,  publications  and  documents,  listed  in  annex 
i  to  this  Agreement ; 


(6)  Educational,  scientific  and  cultural  materials,  listed 
in  annexes  B,  C,  D  and  E  to  this  Agreement ; 

which  are  the  products  of  another  contracting  State,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  those  annexes. 

2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  article  shall 
not  prevent  any  contracting  State  from  levying  on  im- 
ported materials : 

(a)  Internal  taxes  or  any  other  internal  charges  of 
any  kind,  imposed  at  the  time  of  importation  or  subse- 
quently, not  exceeding  those  applied  directly  or  indirectly 
to  like  domestic  products ; 

(b)  Fees  and  charges,  other  than  customs  duties,  im- 
posed by  governmental  authorities  on,  or  in  connexion 
with,  importation,  limited  in  amount  to  the  approximate 
cost  of  the  services  rendered,  and  representing  neither 
an  indirect  protection  to  domestic  products  nor  a  taxation 
of  imports  for  revenue  purposes. 

Article  II 

1.  The  contracting  States  undertake  to  grant  the  nec- 
essary licences  and/or  foreign  exchange  for  the  importa- 
tion of  the  following  articles  : 

(a)  Books  and  publications  consigned  to  public  libraries 
and  collections  and  to  the  libraries  and  collections  of 
public  educational,  research  or  cultural  institutions; 

(&)  Official  government  publications,  that  is,  official, 
parliamentary  and  administrative  documents  published 
in  their  country  of  origin  ; 

(c)  Books  and  publications  of  the  United  Nations  or 
any  of  its  specialized  agencies ; 

(d)  Books  and  publications  received  by  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion and  distributed  free  of  charge  by  it  or  under  its 
supervision ; 

(e)  Publications  intended  to  promote  tourist  travel 
outside  the  country  of  importation,  sent  and  distributed 
free  of  charge ; 

(/)    Articles  for  the  blind : 

(i)   Books,  publications  and  documents  of  all  kinds  in 

raised  characters  for  the  blind ; 
(ii)  Other  articles  specially  designed  for  the  educa- 
tional, scientific  or  cultural  advancement  of  the 
blind,  which  are  imported  directly  by  institutions 
or  organizations  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  approved  by  the  competent  authorities 
of  the  importing  country  for  the  purpose  of  duty- 
free entry  of  these  types  of  articles. 

2.  The  contracting  States  which  at  any  time  apply  quan- 
titative restrictions  and  exchange  control  measures  under- 
take to  grant,  as  far  as  possible,  foreign  exchange  and 
licences  necessary  for  the  importation  of  other  educa- 
tional, scientific  or  cultural  materials,  and  particularly 
the  materials  referred  to  in  the  annexes  to  this  Agree- 
ment. 

Article  III 

1.  The  contracting  States  undertake  to  give  every  pos- 
sible facility  to  the  importation  of  educational,  scientific 
or  cultural  materials,  which  are  imported  exclusively  for 
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showing  at  a  public  exhibition  approved  by  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  importing  country  and  for  subsequent 
reexportation.  These  facilities  shall  include  the  granting 
of  the  necessary  licences  and  exemption  from  customs 
duties  and  internal  taxes  and  charges  of  all  kinds  pay- 
able on  importation,  other  than  fees  and  charges  cor- 
responding to  the  approximate  cost  of  services  rendered. 
2.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  prevent  the  authorities 
of  an  importing  country  from  taking  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  materials  in  question  shall 
be  re-exported  at  the  close  of  their  exhibition. 

Article  IV 

The  contracting  States  undertake  that  they  will  as  far 
as  possible: 

(a)  Continue  their  common  efforts  to  promote  by  every 
means  the  free  circulation  of  educational,  scientific  or 
cultural  materials,  and  abolish  or  reduce  any  restrictions 
to  that  free  circulation  which  are  not  referred  to  in  this 
Agreement ; 

(6)  Simplify  the  administrative  procedure  governing 
the  importation  of  educational,  scientific  or  cultural  ma- 
terials ; 

(c)  Facilitate  the  expeditious  and  safe  customs  clear- 
ance of  educational,  scientific  or  cultural  materials. 

Article  V 

Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  affect  the  right  of  con- 
tracting States  to  take  measures,  in  conformity  with  their 
legislation,  to  prohibit  or  limit  the  importation,  or  the 
circulation  after  importation,  of  articles  on  grounds  re- 
lating directly  to  national  security,  public  order  or  public 
morals. 

Abticle  VI 

This  Agreement  shall  not  modify  or  affect  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  any  contracting  State  or  any  of  its  inter- 
national treaties,  conventions,  agreements,  or  proclama- 
tions, with  respect  to  copyright,  trademarks  or  patents. 

Article  VII 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  previous  conventions 
to  which  the  contracting  States  may  have  subscribed  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes,  the  contracting  States  under- 
take to  have  recourse  to  negotiations  or  conciliation,  with 
a  view  to  settlement  of  any  disputes  regarding  the  inter- 
pretation or  the  application  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  VIII 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  contracting  States  relating 
to  the  educational,  scientific  or  cultural  character  of  im- 
ported materials,  the  interested  Parties  may,  by  common 
agreement,  refer  it  to  the  Director-General  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
for  an  advisory  opinion. 

Article  IX 

1.  This  Agreement,  of  which  the  English  and  French 
texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  bear  today's  date  and 
remain  open  for  signature  by  all  Member  States  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, all  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  and 
any  non-member  State  to  which  an  invitation  may  have 
been  addressed  by  the  Executive  Hoard  of  the  United 


Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural    Organ- 
ization. 

2.  The  Agreement  shall  be  ratified  on  behalf  of  the 
signatory  States  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  procedure. 

3.  The  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Abticle  X 

The  States  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  article  IX 
may  accept  this  Agreement  from  22  November  1950 
Acceptance  shall  become  effective  on  the  deposit  of  a 
formal  instrument  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Abticle  XI 

This  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date  or 
which  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  re 
ceives  instruments  of  ratification  or  acceptance  from  teE 
States. 

Article  XII 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Agreement  on  the  date 
of  its  coming  into  force  shall  each  take  all  the  necessary 
measures  for  its  fully  effective  operation  within  s 
period  of  six  months  after  that  date. 

2.  For  States  which  may  deposit  their  instruments  oi 
ratification  or  acceptance  after  the  date  of  the  Agree 
ment  coming  into  force,  these  measures  shall  be  taken 
within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  deposit. 

3.  Within  one  month  of  the  expiration  of  the  periods 
mentioned  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  article,  the  con- 
tracting States  to  this  Agreement  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  of  the  measures  which  they  have 
taken  for  such  fully  effective  operation. 

4.  The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  shall  transmit  this  report  to  all  signa- 
tory States  to  this  Agreement  and  to  the  International 
Trade  Organization  (provisionally,  to  its  Interim  Com- 
mission). 

Article  XIII 

Any  contracting  State  may,  at  the  time  of  signature  oi 
the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or  acceptance. 
or  at  any  time  thereafter,  declare  by  notification  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
that  this  Agreement  shall  extend  to  all  or  any  of  the 
territories  for  the  conduct  of  whose  foreign  relations  that 
contracting  State  is  responsible. 

Article  XIV 

1.  Two  years  after  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  ol 
this  Agreement,  any  contracting  State  may,  on  its  owi 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any  of  the  territories  for  the  con 
duct  of  whose  foreign  relations  that  contracting  Statf 
is  responsible,  denounce  this  Agreement  by  an  instrumeni 
in  writing  deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  th< 
United  Nations. 

2.  The  denunciation  shall  take  effect  one  year  after  th< 
receipt  of  the  instrument  of  denunciation. 

Article  XV 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  in 
form  the  States  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  article  IX 
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■  well  as  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientiflc  and 
ultural  Organization,  and  the  International  Trade  Or- 
inization  (provisionally,  its  Interim  Commission),  of 
le  deposit  of  all  the  instruments  of  ratification  and 
oceptance  provided  for  in  articles  IX  and  X,  as  well  as 
t  the  notifications  and  denunciations  provided  for  re- 
Hvtively  in  articles  XIII  and  XIV. 

Article  XVI 

At  the  request  of  one-third  of  the  contracting  States 
>  this  Agreement,  the  Director-General  of  the  United 
arJons  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
on  shall  place  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  session  of  the 
eneral  Conference  of  that  Organization,  the  question  of 
evoking  a  meeting  for  the  revision  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  XVII 

Annexes  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  as  well  as  the  Protocol  an- 
?xed  to  this  Agreement  are  hereby  made  an  integral 
irt  of  this  Agreement, 

Article  XVIII 

1.  In  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of 
le  United  Nations,  this  Agreement  shall  be  registered  by 
le  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  date 
'  its  coming  into  force. 

2.  In  Faith  Whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized, 
ive  signed  this  Agreement  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
overnments. 

Done  at  Lake  Success,  New  York,  this  twenty-second 
iv  of  November  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  in 
single  copy,  which  shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives 
the  United  Nations,  and  certified  true  copies  of  which 
all  be  delivered  to  all  the  States  referred  to  in  para- 
aph  1  of  article  IX,  as  well  as  to  the  United  Nations 
lucational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  and  to 
e  International  Trade  Organization  (provisionally,  to  its 
iterim  Commission). 

ANNEX  A 
Books,  Publications  and  Documents 

<  i  i    Printed  books. 

(ii)   Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

'  iii »  Books  and  documents  produced  by  duplicating 
processes  other  than  printing. 

1  i\  i  Official  government  publications,  that  is,  official, 
parliamentary  and  administrative  documents 
published  in  their  country  of  origin. 
I  v  i  Travel  posters  and  travel  literature  (pamphlets, 
guides,  time-tables,  leaflets  and  similar  publica- 
tions), whether  illustrated  or  not,  including  those 
published  by  private  commercial  enterprises, 
whose  purpose  is  to  stimulate  travel  outside  the 
country  of  importation. 

i  vi  i   Publications  whose  purpose  is  to  stimulate  study 

outside  the  country  of  importation. 
(▼ii)   Manuscripts,   including   typescripts. 
(viii)  Catalogues    of   books    and    publications,    being 
books  and  publications  offered  for  sale  by  pub- 
lishers  or   booksellers   established   outside   the 
country  of  importation. 


(ix)  Catalogues  of  films,  recordings  or  other  visual 
and  auditory  material  of  an  educational,  sci- 
entific or  cultural  character,  being  catalogues 
issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations 
or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies, 
(x)  Music  in  manuscript  or  printed  form,  or  repro- 
duced by  duplicating  processes  other  than 
printing. 

(xi)  Geographical,  hydrographical  or  astronomical 
maps  and  charts. 

(xii)  Architectural,  industrial  or  engineering  plans 
and  designs  and  reproductions  thereof,  intended 
for  study  in  scientific  establishments  or  educa- 
tional institutions  approved  by  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  importing  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  duty-free  admission  of  these  types  of 
articles. 

(The  exemptions  provided  by  annex  A  shall  not  apply 
to: 

(a)   Stationery; 

(6)  Books,  publications  and  documents  (except  cata- 
logues, travel  posters  and  travel  literature  referred  to 
above)  published  by  or  for  a  private  commercial  enter- 
prise, essentially  for  advertising  purposes ; 

(c)  Newspapers  and  periodicals  in  which  the  advertis- 
ing matter  is  in  excess  of  70  per  cent  by  space ; 

(d)  All  other  items  (except  catalogues  referred  to 
above)  in  which  the  advertising  matter  is  in  excess  of  25 
per  cent  by  space.  In  the  case  of  travel  posters  and 
literature,  this  percentage  shall  apply  only  to  private 
commercial  advertising  matter.) 

ANNEX  B 

Works  of  Art  and  Collectors'  Pieces  of  an  Educational, 
Scientific  or  Cultural  Character 

(i)  Paintings  and  drawings,  including  copies,  executed 
entirely  by  hand,  but  excluding  manufactured 
decorated  wares, 
(ii)  Hand-printed  impressions,  produced  from  hand- 
engraved  or  hand-etched  blocks,  plates  or  other 
material,  and  signed  and  numbered  by  the  artist. 

(iii)  Original  works  of  art  of  statutory  or  sculpture, 
whether  in  the  round,  in  relief,  or  in  intaglio,  ex- 
cluding mass-produced  reproductions  and  works 
of  conventional  craftsmanship  of  a  commercial 
character. 

(iv)  Collectors'  pieces  and  objects  of  art  consigned  to 
public  galleries,  museums  and  other  public  institu- 
tions, approved  by  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  importing  country  for  the  purpose  of  duty-free 
entry  of  these  types  of  articles,  not  intended  for 
resale, 
(v)  Collections  and  collectors'  pieces  in  such  scientific 
fields  as  anatomy,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy, 
paleontology,  archaeology  and  ethnography,  not 
intended  for  resale. 

(vi)  Antiques,  being  articles  in  excess  of  100  years  of 
age. 
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ANNEX   0 

Visual  and  Auditory  Materials   of  an   Educational, 
Scientific  or  Cultural  Character 

(i)  Films,  filinstrips,  microfilms  and  slides,  of  an 
educational,  scientific  or  cultural  character,  when 
imported  by  organizations  (including,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  importing  country,  broadcasting 
organizations),  approved  by  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  importing  country  for  the  purpose 
of  duty-free  admission  of  these  types  of  articles, 
exclusively  for  exhibition  by  these  organizations 
or  by  other  public  or  private  educational,  scien- 
tific or  cultural  institutions  or  societies  approved 
by  the  aforesaid  authorities, 
(ii)  Newsreels  (with  or  without  sound  track),  depict- 
ing events  of  current  news  value  at  the  time  of 
importation,  and  imported  in  either  negative  form, 
exposed  and  developed,  or  positive  form,  printed 
and  developed,  when  imported  by  organizations 
(including,  at  the  discretion  of  the  importing 
country,  broadcasting  organizations)  approved  by 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  importing  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  duty-free  admission  of  such 
films,  provided  that  free  entry  may  be  limited  to 
two  copies  of  each  subject  for  copying  purposes. 

(iii)  Sound  recordings  of  an  educational,  scientific  or 
cultural  character  for  use  exclusively  in  public 
or  private  educational,  scientific  or  cultural  insti- 
tutions or  societies  (including,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  importing  country,  broadcasting  organiza- 
tions) approved  by  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  importing  country  for  the  purpose  of  duty-free 
admission  of  these  types  of  articles. 

(iv)  Films,  filmstrips,  microfilms  and  sound  recordings 
of  an  educational,  scientific  or  cultural  character 
produced  by  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its 
specialized  agencies. 

(v)  Patterns,  models  and  wall  charts  for  use  exclu- 
sively for  demonstrating  and  teaching  purposes  in 
public  or  private  educational,  scientific  or  cultural 
institutions  approved  by  the  competent  authorities 
of  the  importing  country  for  the  purpose  of  duty- 
free admission  of  these  types  of  articles. 

ANNEX  D 

Scientific  Instruments  or  Apparatus 

Scientific  instruments  or  apparatus,  intended  exclusively 
for  educational  purposes  or  pure  scientific  research,  pro- 
vided: 

(a)  That  such  scientific  instruments  or  apparatus  are 
consigned  to  public  or  private  scientific  or  educational 
institutions  approved  by  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  importing  country  for  the  purpose  of  duty-free  entry 
of  these  types  of  articles,  and  used  under  the  control 
and  responsibility  of  these  institutions; 

(b)  That  Instruments  or  apparatus  of  equivalent 
scientific  value  are  not  being  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
try of  Importation. 
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ANNEX E 
Articles  fob  the  Blind 

(i)   Books,  publications  and  documents  of  all  kinds 

raised  characters  for  the  blind, 
(ii)  Other  articles  specially  designed  for  the  edm 
tional,  scientific  or  cultural  advancement  of  t 
blind,  which  are  imported  directly  by  institutic 
or  organizations  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  t 
blind,  approved  by  the  competent  authorities 
the  importing  country  for  the  purpose  of  duty-fi 
entry  of  these  types  of  articles. 


TEXT  OF  PROTOCOL 

PROTOCOL  ANNEXED  TO  THE  AGREEMENT  C 
THE  IMPORTATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL,  SCIE 
TIFIC   AND    CULTURAL   MATERIALS 

The  contracting  States, 

In  the  Interest  of  facilitating  the  participation  of  t 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Agreement  on  the  I 
portation  of  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Ma 
rials,  have  agreed  to  the  following : 

1.  The  United  States  of  America  shall  have  the  opti 
of  ratifying  this  Agreement,  under  article  IX,  or  of  £ 
cepting  it,  under  article  X,  with  the  inclusion  of  t 
reservation  hereunder. 

2.  In  the  event  of  the  United  States  of  America  I 
coming  Party  to  this  Agreement  with  the  reservati' 
provided  for  in  the  preceding  paragraph  1,  the  provisio 
of  that  reservation  may  be  invoked  by  the  Governme 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with  regard  to  any 
the  contracting  States  to  this  Agreement,  or  by  any  co 
tracting  State  with  regard  to  the  United  States 
America,  provided  that  any  measure  imposed  pursua 
to  such  reservation  shall  be  applied  on  a  non-discrimin 
tory  basis. 

(TEXT  OF  THE  RESERVATION) 

(a)  If ,  as  a  result  of  the  obligations  incurred  by  a  co 
tracting  State  under  this  Agreement,  any  product  coven 
by  this  Agreement  is  being  imported  into  the  territo; 
of  a  contracting  State  in  such  relatively  increased  quam 
ties  and  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause  or  threah 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  in  that  territo; 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  products,  the  co 
tracting  State  under  the  conditions  provided  for  by  par 
graph  2  above,  shall  be  free,  in  respect  of  such  produ 
and  to  the  extent  and  for  such  time  as  may  be  neccssa; 
to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury,  to  suspend,  in  whole  I 
in  part,  any  obligation  under  this  Agreement  with  r\ 
spect  to  such  product. 

(b)  Before  any  contracting  State  shall  take  actu 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  above,  , 
shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  United  Nations  Ed 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  as  far  , 
advance   as   may    be   practicable   and   shall   afford   tl 
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janization  and  the  contracting  States  which  arc 
rties  to  this  Agreement  an  opportunity  to  consult  with 
n  respect  of  the  proposed  action. 

e)  In  critical  circumstances  where  delay  icould  cause 
naije  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  repair,  action  under 
agraph  (a)  above  may  be  taken  provisonally  without 
or  consultation,  on  the  condition  that  consultation  be 
cted  immediate!!/  after  taking  such  action. 

[Signature  pages  follow] 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


S.  States  Position 
Charter  Review 

demerit  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

?.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations x 

rhe  United  States  favors  review  of  the  United 
tions  Charter.  The  United  States  since  the  very 
[inning  has  regarded  charter  review  as  a  life- 
ing  process  which  could  bring  renewed  strength 
1  vitality  to  this  organization.  Because  of  its 
ef  that  the  charter  should  be  restudied  in  the 
it  of  experience  and  of  world  developments 
»  1945,  the  United  States  was  a  cosponsor  of 
resolution 2  adopted  by  the  10th  General  As- 
ibly  which  decided  in  principle  to  hold  a 
rter  review  conference  at  the  appropriate  time, 
ow,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  much  having  been 
I,  let  me  add  that  the  United  States  is  obviously 
the  only  member  state  whose  views  should  be 
sidered.  Other  members  too  must  believe  in 
ti  a  conference,  and  it  appears  once  again  that 
ry  members  still  do  not  consider  that  the  "aus- 
ous  international  circumstances"  which  are  re- 
■ed  to  in  the  10th  General  Assembly  resolution 
pail  and  that  the  appropriate  time  for  holding 
sview  conference  has  therefore  not  yet  arrived. 
[r.  Chairman,  with  a  great  deal  of  what  Mr. 
:adev  [George  P.  Arkadev,  Soviet  Deputy  Per- 
ient  Representative]  said  about  the  charter  I 

lade  in  the  Committee  on  Charter  Review  on  Sept. 

•S./U.N.  press  release  3212) . 

"or  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1955,  p.  949. 


think  we  can  all  agree,  notably  the  part  about 
nations  living  up  to  the  charter.  The  charter  is 
the  only  internationally  accepted  code  for  behavior 
of  governments,  and  if  all  nations  lived  up  to  it  we 
would  certainly  be  well  on  the  road  to  a  better 
world. 

Also  let  me  say  that  no  one  can  entertain  higher 
hopes  than  I  do  that  the  visit  of  Chairman 
Khrushchev  to  this  country  and  the  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  ac- 
complish great  good  for  humanity. 

But,  when  Mr.  Arkadev  speaks  as  he  does  about 
China,  he  introduces  an  issue  which  is  wholly  ex- 
traneous to  the  deliberations  of  this  Committee 
and  which  tends  actually  to  divide  the  United 
Nations — and  an  issue,  I  may  add,  which  has 
been  decisively  settled  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
support  the  convening  of  a  conference  to  review 
the  charter  whenever  most  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  believe  such  a  conference  can 
profitably  be  held.  We  believe  that  this  Committee 
should  continue  so  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
be  advised  promptly  whenever  a  majority  of  the 
members  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  recom- 
mend a  charter  review  conference. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

ECE  Coal  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 4  (press  release  633)  that  George  A.  Lamb, 
an  executive  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  serve  as  the  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  47th  session  of  the  Coal  Committee 
and  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  which  con- 
vene at  Geneva,  September  21-25, 1959. 

The  ECE  Coal  Committee,  with  its  subcom- 
mittees and  working  parties,  meets  quarterly  to 
discuss  various  aspects  of  the  coal  industry  in 
Europe,  with  particular  reference  to  marketing. 
At  the  coming  session,  the  agenda  will  include  the 
following  items :  the  current  European  coal  situa- 
tions and  policies,  investments  in  the  European 
coal  industries,  and  the  usual  review  of  the  Euro- 
pean coal  market. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Copyright 

Protocol  1  to  the  universal  copyright  convention  con- 
cerning the  application  of  that  convention  to  the  works 
of  stateless  persons  and  refugees.  Done  at  Geneva 
September  6,  1952.  Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1955.  TIAS  3324. 
Accession  deposited:  Lebanon,  July  17,  1959. 

Protocol  2  to  the  universal  copyright  convention  con- 
cerning the  application  of  that  convention  to  the  works 
of  certain  international  organizations.  Done  at  Geneva 
September  6,  1952.  Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1955.  TIAS  3324. 
Accession  deposited:  Lebanon,  July  17,  1959. 

Protocol  3  to  the  universal  copyright  convention  con- 
cerning the  effective  date  of  instruments  of  ratification 
or  acceptance  of  or  accession  to  that  convention.  Done 
at  Geneva  September  6,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
August  19,  1954.  TIAS  3324. 
Accession  deposited:  Lebanon,  July  17,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

Japan 

Agreement  for  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  twenty- 
three  landing  ships  loaned  to  Japan  under  the  charter 
party  agreement  of  November  12,  1952,  as  extended 
(TIAS  2714  and  3977),  and  their  grant  to  Japan  under 
the  mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  of  March  8, 
1954  (TIAS  2957).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Tokyo  July  31,  1959.  Entered  into  force  July  31, 
1959. 

Agreement  providing  for  Japan's  financial  contributions 
for  United  States  administrative  and  related  expenses 
during  the  Japanese  fiscal  year  1959  under  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  agreement  of  March  8,  1954  (TIAS 
2957).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  August 
11,  1959.     Entered  into  force  August  11, 1959. 

Peru 

Agreement  providing  for  a  grant  to  the  Government  of 
Peru  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  research 
and  training  equipment  and  materials.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Lima  July  16  and  August  22, 
1959.     Entered  into  force  August  22, 1959. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  on  administrative  matters  connected  with  the 
agreement  of  June  25,  1956,  for  the  extension  of  the 
Bahamas  Long  Range  Proving  Ground  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  sites  in  Ascension  Island  (TIAS 
3603).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
August  24  and  25,  1959.  Entered  into  force  August 
25,  1959. 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  purchase  by  Yugoslavia  of 
military  equipment,  materials,  and  services.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Belgrade  August  25,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  August  25, 1959, 

Agreement  relating  to  the  termination  of  military  assist- 
ance furnished  on  a  grant  basis  by  the  United  States 


to    Yugoslavia    and    amending    the    memorandum 

understanding  of  October  18,  1954,  relating  to  offshc 

procurement    (TIAS  3567).     Effected  by  exchange 

notes  at  Belgrade  August  25,  1959.     Entered  into  foi 

August  25,  1959. 
Agreement  relating  to  supplies  of  food  for  the  arm 

forces  of  Yugoslavia.     Effected  by  exchange  of  noi 

at  Belgrade  November  20  and  21,  1950.     TIAS  2145. 

Terminated:  August  25,  1959,  by  agreement  on  termii 
tion  of  military  assistance  (supra). 
Agreement  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  raw  materi; 

and   other    supplies  to   support  the   armed   forces 

Yugoslavia.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Belgra 

April  17,  1951.     TIAS  2245. 

Terminated:  August  25,  1959,  by  agreement  on  termii 
tion  of  military  assistance  (supra). 
Agreement    regarding    military    assistance.     Signed 

Belgrade  November  14, 1951.     TIAS  2349. 

Terminated:  August  25,  1959,  by  agreement  on  termii 
tion  of  military  assistance  (supra). 
Agreement  relating  to  the  disposition  of  redistributa 

and  excess  equipment  and  materials.     Effected  by  > 

change  of  notes  at  Belgrade  May  19  and  22, 1955.    TL 

3271. 

Terminated:  August  25,  1959,  by  agreement  on  termii 
tion  of  military  assistance  (supra). 
Agreement  relating  to  a  special  program  of  facilities  i 

sistance.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Belgra 

September  30,  1955.     TIAS  3370. 

Terminated:  August  25,  1959,  by  agreement  on  termij 
tion  of  military  assistance  (supra). 
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Oleott  H.  Deming  as  Public  Affairs  Adviser,  Bureau : 
African  Affairs,  effective  September  2. 

Theodore  J.  Hadraba  as  Director,  Office  of  Inter  - 
tional  Trade,  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  effective  >- 
gust  31. 

Sidney  B.  Jacques  a?  director,  U.S.  Operations  Missi , 
Greece,  effective  September  1.  (For  biographic  deta , 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  623  dated  S- 
tember  1.) 

Armin  H.  Meyer  as  Director,  Office  of  Near  East  i 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affa  . 
effective  September  6. 

Nicholas  G.  Thacher  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  N  r 
Eastern  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  and  So i 
Asian  Affairs,  effective   September  6. 

Stuart  H.  Van  Dyke  as  director,  U.S.  Operations  &- 
sion,  Turkey,  effective  August  31.  ( For  biographic  deta  , 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  620  dal 
August  31.) 

Roswell  H.  Whitman  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Operati  s 
Mission,  United  Arab  Republic,  effective  July  1,  If.'- 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  pi 8 
release  634  dated  September  4. ) 

Thomas  K.  Wright  as  Director,  Office  of  Near  EastH 
South  Asian  Regional  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Near  Easto 
and  South  Asian  Affairs,  effective  September  6. 
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reserving  the  Security  of  Free  Nations 


REPORT    TO    THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE    BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 


[n  these  next  few  minutes,  I  should  like  to  talk 
you  mainly  about  my  recent  European  trip.2 
Po  give  you  first  my  most  memorable  impres- 
ts It  is  that  the  people  of  Europe  have  a  deep 
ing  for  the  people  of  America.    This  they  made 
nifest  in  a  number  of  ways.    In  the  villages, 
nis,  and  in  the  big  cities  I  could  feel  this 
ssage    rushing    across    the    Atlantic   to    you. 
3ng  the  lanes  and  country  roads  the  message 
s  always  the  same.    Even  during  a  long  auto- 
bile  trip  to  make  a  courtesy  visit  to  the  Queen 
1  to  her  family,  there  was  scarcely  a  100-yard 
stch  of  road  that  did  not  have  its  little  knot  of 
>ple  to  send  back  this  same  greeting  and  this 
le  sentiment  to  America. 
)uring  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  conferred,  as 
i  know,  with  Chancellor  Adenauer  of  Germany, 
me  Minister  Macmillan  of  Britain,  and  Presi- 
it  de  Gaulle  of  France,  all  old  friends  of  mine. 
dked  with  Prime  Minister  Segni  of  Italy,  also 
h  Mr.  Luns  of  Holland  and  Mr.  Spaak  of 
gium,  who  are,  respectively,  the  President  and 
retary  General  of  the  NATO  Council. 
Tiese  men  are  statesmen.     Like  us,  they  are 
icated  to  preserving  the  security  of  free  na- 
is  and  to  upholding  the  values  we  place  above 
others— freedom,    equality    of    opportunity, 
ian  dignity,  and  peace  with  justice.     With 
n  we  reaffirmed  our  unity  on  fundamental  is- 
!  and  in  support  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
;anization. 

here  will  be  no  retreat  from  the  fundamental 

actives  to  which  we  are  collectively  pledged. 

agreed  that  the  defensive  strength  required 

telivered  to  the  Nation  by  television  and  radio  on 
.  10  (White  House  press  release). 
'or  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14, 1959,  p.  371, 
Sept.  21,  1959,  p.  403. 
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for  our  common  security  must  continue  to  be 
maintained. 

For  the  face-to-face  reaffirmation  of  this  faith 
and  purpose,  I  am  grateful  and  deeply  gratified. 
I  had  the  same  feeling  during  my  entire  journey, 
in  talking  to  President  Heuss  of  Germany  and 
great  numbers  of  other  men  and  women  in  and 
out  of  government. 

The  Laos  Situation 

To  our  friends  in  Bonn,  London,  and  Paris  I 
expressed  America's  concern  over  the  aggressive 
actions  of  the  Communists  in  Asia.     Each  be- 
lieved that  the  United  Nations  should  take  official 
notice  of  the  Laos  situation  and  that  we  should 
support  that  body  in  seeking  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion.   Mr.  Macmillan  was  especially  emphatic  on 
this  point.    I  am  happy  that  the  United  Nations 
has  already  designated  a  factfinding  commission 
of  neutral  observers.3    I  hope  that  this  prompt 
United  Nations  action  will  serve  to  halt  the  ag- 
gression that  has  threatened  the  freedom  of  Laos. 
Quite  naturally  much  of  our  discussion  centered 
about  our   defensive  alliance,   NATO.    All  ex- 
pressed approval  of  its  growing  capability  to  se- 
cure   cooperation    among    member    nations    in 
political,    economic,    and    scientific    areas    as    a 
supplement  to  its  work  in  the  security  field.     The 
Common  Market  and  similar  developments  tend- 
ing to  knit  more  closely  together  the  nations  of 
Europe  also  engaged  our  attention. 

Problems  of  the  Underdeveloped  Nations 

One  subject  involved  in  our  discussions  was  that 
of  the  growing  problems  faced  by  the  under- 


See  p.  456. 
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developed  or  newly  formed  nations  of  the  world. 
More  than  1  billion  needy  people  require  real  ad- 
vances in  education,  health  facilities,  and  living 
standards.  There  is  an  understandable  ferment 
among  them,  an  intense  dissatisfaction  with  their 
present  lot  and  an  increasing  determination  to  im- 
prove that  lot.  They  must  have  greater  techni- 
cal assistance  in  all  fields,  large  amounts  of 
investment  capital,  and  wider  opportunities  for 
trade. 

Since  all  of  us  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  want 
such  progress  to  be  achieved  in  freedom,  the  highly 
industrialized  free  nations  must  find  effective 
means  to  provide  the  needed  help.  Each  of  us 
has  undertaken  to  study  this  vast  problem  which 
could  eventually  become  a  menace  to  our  own 
freedom.  No  one  nation  alone  should  or  can  bear 
the  burdens  involved.  We  see  again  in  this  matter 
the  need  for  cooperation  and  unity  among  our- 
selves so  that,  through  equitable  sharing,  success 
can  gradually  but  surely  be  achieved. 

Political  Developments  in  French  Africa 

In  connection  with  this  worldwide  issue,  I  had 
in  Paris  a  unique  and  most  interesting  opportu- 
nity to  learn  many  things  about  political  develop- 
ments in  all  parts  of  French  Africa.  To  that 
city  had  been  invited  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
countries  making  up  the  French  Community;  11 
came. 

They  were  so  anxious  to  express  in  some  unique 
form  their  admiration,  liking,  and  respect  for  the 
people  of  America  that  they  sent  through  one  of 
their  number,  Prime  Minister  Youlou  [of  the 
Republic  of  Congo],  a  baby  elephant.  The  baby 
elephant,  I  understand,  is  on  its  way  here  now, 
and  I  shall  have  to  find  for  it  a  home  in  one  of  our 
zoos. 

The  people  of  these  regions,  who  are,  in  local 
affairs,  largely  self-governing,  are  being  helped 
by  France  in  their  economic,  cultural,  and  polit- 
ical progress.  They  have  been  assured  by 
France  of  the  right  to  make  their  own  final  de- 
cisions as  to  their  own  political  destiny. 

The  morale  of  all  these  men  is  high.  They  re- 
pudiate the  false  teachings  of  communism.  They 
have  a  vision  of  progress  and  future  greatness  in 
freedom.  They  emphatically  expressed  to  me 
their  gratitude  to  France  and  General  de  Gaulle 
for  the  opportunities  opening  up  before  them. 
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Mr.  Khrushchev's  Visit 

It  was  in  this  kind  of  atmosphere  that  I  tall 
with  our  Western  allies  about  the  impending  v- 
of  Chairman  Khrushchev  to  the  United  Stal 
I  outlined  to  them  the  reasons  for  my  invitat: 
to  him,  which  are  simply:  first,  to  give  him  ' 
opportunity  to  see  what  America  and  Americ: 
are  like — to  let  him  see  and  feel  a  great  a 
thriving  nation  living  in  real  freedom ;  second, 
give  him,  face  to  face,  the  basic  convictions  of  < 
people  on  the  major  issues  of  the  day,  includ 
West  Berlin,  and  to  hear  from  him  directly 
own  views  on  those  issues. 

I  assured  our  allies  in  private  conversations. 
I  have  on  other  occasions  publicly,  that  my  invi 
tion  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  does  not  contempl 
merely  a  ceremonial  visit — just  as  it  does  not  s 
gest  any  purpose  of  reaching  definitive  negoi 
tion.  But  it  does  imply  the  hope  that  seri 
exploratory  efforts  may  reveal  new  opportuni 
for  practical  progress  toward  removal  of  some 
the  causes  of  world  tensions. 

Conversations  with  Chairman  Khrushchev  t 
not  include  any  negotiation  concerning  subjt 
that  directly  relate  to  the  interests  of  our  al 
or  to  any  other  part  of  the  free  world. 

In  this  connection  I  know  that  neither  Amen 
nor  her  allies  will  mistake  good  manners  and  cj 
dor  for  weakness;  no  principle  or  fundameil 
interest  will  be  placed  upon  any  auction  blc 
This  is  well  understood  here  and  abroad. 

Allied  leaders  expressed  their  understanding 
the  reasons  that  prompted  the  invitation  to  \ 
Khrushchev  to  visit  America.  While  their  he  I 
for  progress  revealed  varying  degrees  of  ol 
mism,  each  was  convinced  that  the  effort  ' 
clearly  one  that  had  to  be  made. 

Incidentally,  I  have  every  confidence  that 
people  will  greet  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  v 
and  family  with  traditional  American  court 
and  dignity.    We  cannot  fail  to  accord  him 
same  consideration  which  the  Soviet  public  g 
to  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon.4 

Having  just  returned  from  France,  it  mi 
be  appropriate  to  recall  a  comment  made  al 
our  Nation  over  a  century  ago  by  that  remark  1 
observer,  Tocqueville.   He  said, 


4  For  background  on  Vice  President  Nixon's  visit  tea 
Soviet  Union,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17,  1959,  p.  227. 
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[be  i;reat  sustaining  force  of  America  is  not  simply  to 
found  in  its  laws  or  institutions — but  in  the  manners 
her  people,  her  habits  of  heart. 

>.  Convictions  on  Summit  Meeting 

Each  of  the  leaders  with  whom  I  talked  is  fully 
are  of  America's  conviction  that  any  agreement 
hold  a  summit  meeting  must  be  based  upon  the 
tainty  that  our  status  and  rights  in  Berlin  will 
respected.  In  addition  we  believe  there  must 
some  clear  Soviet  indication,  no  matter  how 
TOi,  that  serious  negotiation  will  bring  about 
1  promise  of  reducing  the  causes  of  world 
isions. 

Should  a  summit  meeting  on  such  a  basis  ensue: 
We  and  our  allies  stand  ready  always  to  nego- 
te  realistically  with  the  Soviets  on  any  mutually 
Porceable  plan  for  a  reduction  in  armaments. 
We  are  prepared  to  make  a  real  beginning  to- 
rd  solving  the  problems  of  a  divided  Germany. 
We  are  hopeful  of  arranging  for  wider  contacts 
ideas,  publications,  persons,  and  information. 
\Ve  are,  in  short,  ready  to  negotiate  on  any  sub- 
t  within  the  limits  dictated  by  the  dedication 
our  Government  and  our  people  to  the  cause 
a  just  peace  and  our  loyalty  to  the  United  Na- 
ns and  to  its  basic  concept.  That  concept  is  that 
ernational  disputes  should  be  settled  by  peace- 
means  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
tice  and  international  law. 
E  repeat ;  we  shall  not  retreat  from  these  ideals 
principles  or  weaken  in  our  resolution  to  remain 
ong  in  their  defense.  This  means  that  we  must 
as  concerned  about  the  freedom  of  2  million 
>st  Berliners  as  we  are  about  the  freedom  of  any 
~t  of  our  coalition. 

We  must  be  concerned  about  threats  to  freedom, 
matter  where  they  may  occur. 

t  to  Progress  in  Negotiation 

[Tiough  specific  problems  may  at  times  present 
h  difficulties  as  to  prevent  immediate,  practi- 
ce solution,  yet  we  must  all  understand  that 
erever  freedom  is  denied  or  lost — whether  in 
ia,  Africa,  the  Americas,  or  in  Eastern 
rope — by  that  much  is  our  own  Nation's  free- 
n  endangered.  Firmness  in  support  of  funda- 
ntals,  with  flexibility  in  tactics  and  method,  is 
key  to  any  hope  of  progress  in  negotiation. 
[Tie  choice  before  world  leaders  is  momentous, 
n  the  past,  conferences  have  all  too  often  been 


President  Returns  From  European  Trip 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower1 

Just  as  always,  when  one  goes  outside  the 
couutry,  for  no  matter  what  purpose,  for  whatever 
length  of  time,  it  is  always  good  to  be  back,  and  it 
certainly  is  good  to  be  back  today  to  see  my  wife 
and  all  these  good  people. 

There  was  a  serious  purpose  to  this  visit.  All  of 
us — the  Heads  of  Government  in  West  Germany, 
Britain  and  France — we  knew  that  we  were  united 
in  basic  principle  and  purpose  and  in  our  pursuit 
of  peace. 

But  always  there  comes  up  among  friends,  who 
are  necessarily  separated  at  such  distances,  small 
details  of  procedures  and  methods  and  tactics  in 
the  pursuit  of  great  programs.  These  have  to  be 
talked  out.  Every  serious — indeed,  I  don't  want 
to  use  the  word,  "serious" — every  troublesome  little 
problem  of  this  type  has  been  talked  out,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  for  the  moment  at  least  everything 
is  going  splendidly. 

Everywhere  there  was  voiced  governmental  unity, 
but  far  more  heartening  than  this  was  the  evidence 
that  can  be  seen  in  all  of  these  countries  of  the 
deep  friendship  of  these  people  for  the  American 
people. 

There  is  nothing  else;  there  is  no  other  single 
fact  of  the  modern  world  that  is  now  so  impor- 
tant, I  think,  as  this:  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Western  World  have  for  each  other  a  very  deep, 
abiding  affection,  mutual  trust — and  in  this  there 
was  a  tremendous  personal,  moral,  and,  indeed,  a 
material  and  economic  strength. 

So  I  am  glad  to  bring  you  that  kind  of  news. 

And  now,  just  let  me  say  again  I  am  so  glad  to  be 
back ;  and  to  every  one  of  you  who  has  come  out  here 
today  to  greet  me:    Thank  you. 


aMade  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Sept.  7   (White 
House  press  release) . 


characterized  by  suspicion,  threat,  and  stubborn 
prejudice,  and  results  have  been  barren  and  bleak. 
But,  could  we  create  an  improved  atmosphere  of 
mutual  understanding  and  serious  purpose,  it 
would  be  possible  to  attack,  with  renewed  hope, 
the  problems  that  divide  us. 

If  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  constructive  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions that  could  provide  the  basis  for  responsible 
negotiation  on  the  issues  that  divide  us,  we  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  study  them  with  our 
allies. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  some  real  progress 
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will  be  forthcoming,  even  though  no  one  would 
be  so  bold  as  to  predict  such  an  outcome. 

Fellow  Americans,  we  venerate  more  widely 
than  any  other  document,  except  only  the  Bible, 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence.  That 
Declaration  was  more  than  a  call  to  national  ac- 
tion. It  is  a  voice  of  conscience  establishing  clear, 
enduring  values  applicable  to  the  lives  of  all  men. 

It  stands  enshrined  today  as  a  charter  of  human 
liberty  and  dignity.  Until  these  things  belong 
to  every  living  person  their  pursuit  is  an  unfin- 
ished business  to  occupy  our  children  and  genera- 
tions to  follow  them. 

In  this  spirit  we  stand  firmly  in  defense  of 
freedom. 

In  this  spirit  we  cooperate  with  our  friends  and 
negotiate  with  those  who  oppose  us. 

If  the  forthcoming  visit  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
this  Nation  should  bring  to  him  some  real  appre- 
ciation of  this  spirit  and  this  conscience,  then  in- 
deed the  venture  would  be  a  thousandfold  worth- 
while. 

I  know  that  all  America  prays  to  the  Almighty 
that  this  might  come  to  pass. 


Four  Powers  Agree  on  Establishment  1 
of  10-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  Four  Power  com- 
munique on  disarmament  negotiations  released 
simultaneously  on  September  7  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

Press  release  637  dated  September  7 

As  was  announced  on  August  5,  1959,  prior  to 
the  closing  of  the  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference 
in  Geneva,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  dis- 
cussed possibilities  by  which  further  negotiations 
on  the  question  of  disarmament  could  be  most 
effectively  advanced.1  Agreement  has  now  been 
reached  among  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 

'  I  or  text  of  a  Four  Power  declaration  on  disarmament, 
Bee  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1959,  p.  209. 
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and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
set  up  a  committee  to  consider  disarmament  r 
ters.  Understanding  lias  also  been  reached 
the  participants  in  the  disarmament  comm 
will  be  the  United  States  of  America,  France. 
United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soci 
Republics,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Czechoslova 
Italy,  Poland,  and  Rumania,  subject  to 
agreement  of  all  the  named  states. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  recognizes 
disarmament  matters  are  of  world-wide  inte 
and  concern.  Accordingly  ultimate  respons 
ity  for  general  disarmament  measures  rests  i 
the  United  Nations.  The  setting  up  of  the 
armament  committee  in  no  way  diminishes 
encroaches  upon  the  United  Nations'  responsii 
ties  in  this  field.  In  setting  up  the  commi 
the  special  responsibility  resting  on  the  g 
powers  to  find  a  basis  for  agreement  is  taken  : 
account. 

The  four  governments  conceive  of  this  c 
mittee  as  a  useful  means  of  exploring  thro! 
mutual  consultations  avenues  of  possible  pi 
ress  toward  such  agreements  and  recommeq 
tions  on  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  all  ty 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces  under  effec 
international  control  as  may,  in  the  first  instai 
be  of  particular  relevance  to  the  countries  part 
pating  in  these  deliberations.  Furthermore,  i 
the  hope  of  the  four  governments  that  the  resi 
achieved  in  these  deliberations  will  provide  a  i 
ful  basis  for  the  consideration  of  disarmament 
the  United  Nations. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  four  governments  ti 
the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commiss 
will  be  kept  appropriately  informed  of  the  pr 
ress  of  the  deliberations  of  the  committee.  1 
this  purpose  the  four  governments  have  agr 
that  the  committee  will  present  reports  on 
work  to  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Cc 
mission  and  through  it  to  the  United  Nati 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council, 
a  first  step  in  this  direction,  they  have  reques 
the  Secretary  General,  in  accordance  with  Re 
lution  1252-D  (XIII),  to  convene  the  Disarr 
ment  Commission  during  September  1959  if  f, 
sible,  in  order  that  the  members  may  be  fu 
informed  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  i. 
disarmament  committee. 

The  four  governments  will  consult  with  1| 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  with  resp' 
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providing  appropriate  facilities  to  the  newly 
jtablished    committee.    They    expect    that    the 
mm  it  tee  will  begin  its  work  early  in  1960  in 
laneva. 


isarmament  Commission  Welcomes 
iDtisultations  by  New  Committee 

■ 

Folloicing  is  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N.  Dis- 
'fynament  Commission  on  September  10  by  Henry 
iibot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative  to  tlie  United 
'iition*,  together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution 
eopted  by  the  Commission  on  September  10. 

I  ATEMENT  BY  MR.  LODGE 

1-.  T.N.  press  release  3219 

Since  1957  substantive  negotiations  on  disarma- 

rtmt  have  centered  on  the  subjects  of  surprise 

I  tack  and  nuclear  weapons  testing  and  have  pro- 

oded    outside   the   framework   of   the   United 

Mions,  although  United  Nations  facilities  have 

I  en  used  and  reports  to  the  United  Nations  have 

I  en  made  on  the  progress  of  these  negotiations. 

|'e  have  felt  that  progress  in  either  of  these  two 

liportant  fields  would  facilitate  progress  on  real 

armament   measures.     But   the    fact   is    that 

tjere  have  been  no  general  disarmament  negotia- 

Ims  since  the  deliberations  of  the  United  Nations 

sarmament  Subcommittee1  were  interrupted  in 

iptember  1957. 

The  United  States  regrets  this  situation.    We 
lieve — and  we  hope  this  belief  will  be  shared  by 
e  great  majority  of  the  members  of  this  body — 
at  progress  in  so  crucial  a  matter  as  disarma- 
?nt  must  not  be  allowed  to  founder  on  the  rocks 
procedure.     Fruitless  arguments  about  com- 
mit ion  cannot  be  allowed  to  become  a  substitute 
ir  negotiations  on  the  substance  of  disarmament. 
[Accordingly,  we  are  and  we  have  been  resolved 
t  do  everything  in  our  power  to  resume  the  ne- 
tiations  which  broke  off  in  1957.    This  is  the 
ckground  which  led  to  the  communique  issued 


For  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lodge  in  the  Disarma- 
nt  Commission  on  Sept.  30,  1957,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
1957,  p.  631. 


on  September  7  by  the  Governments  of  France, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  This  communique,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  document  DC/144,  was  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary-General  on  the  date  of  its  issuance. 
The  communique  announces  the  establishment, 
outside  of  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations, 
of  a  Disarmament  Committee  to  be  composed  of 
Bulgaria,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Italy, 
Poland,  Rumania,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States.  The  com- 
munique declares  that  the  four  governments  con- 
ceive of  this  Committee  as  a  useful  means  of 
exploring  together  avenues  of  possible  progress 
toward  agreement  on  the  limitation  and  reduction 
of  all  types  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  under 
effective  international  control.  The  communique 
also  expresses  the  hope  of  the  four  governments 
that  "the  results  achieved  in  these  deliberations 
will  provide  a  useful  basis  for  the  consideration 
of  disarmament  in  the  United  Nations." 

In  recognition  of  the  basic  charter  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  it  is  intended  that  this 
Commission  will  be  kept  appropriately  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. For  this  purpose  it  is  agreed  that  reports 
on  the  work  of  the  Committee  will  be  presented 
to  the  Disarmament  Commission. 

We  hope  that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to 
express  its  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  form  of 
a  resolution  to  be  incorporated,  perhaps,  in  our 
report  to  the  General  Assembly.  I  have  just  seen 
the  text  of  the  resolution  which  is  on  the  desks 
now,  and  I  am  glad  to  announce  support  of  the 
United  States  for  it. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION 

U.N.  doc.  DC/14S 

The  Disarmament  Commission, 

Recognizing  that  ultimate  responsibility  for  general 
disarmament  measures  is  vested  in  the  United  Nations 
by  its  Charter, 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  communication  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General  on  7  September  1959  on  behalf  of  the 
Governments  of  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  Four-Power  communique  appended  to  that 
communication ; 

2.  Welcomes  the  resumption  of  the  consultations  an- 
nounced in  the  communique" ; 

3.  Welcomes  the  declared  intention  of  the  countries 
concerned  to  keep  the  Disarmament  Commission  appro- 
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priatelj-  informed  of  the  progress  of  their  deliberations; 

4.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  results  achieved  in  these 
deliberations  will  provide  a  useful  basis  for  the  considera- 
tion of  disarmament  in  the  United  Nations ; 

5.  Requests   the   Secretary-General  to  provide  appro- 


priate facilities  for  the  proposed  consultations; 

6.  Recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
armament  Commission  as  set  up  in  General  Asset 
resolution  1252   (XIII)  should  continue  in  being 
convened  whenever  deemed  necessary. 


The  United  Nations:  Its  Role  in  a  Changing  World 


l>y  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Anairs 


The  importance  which  I  attach  to  our  meeting 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Xations  and  the  other  nongovern- 
mental organizations  represented  here  serve  as  a 
major  source  of  public  support  for  the  United 
Xations  in  its  quest  for  lasting  peace.  Support 
for  the  United  Xations  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy.  Your 
year-round  efforts  to  promote  this  objective  are 
--ential  to  our  leadership  in  the  United  Xations. 
They  are  also  essential  to  the  effective  functioning 
of  the  organization.  We  in  the  Government  are 
grateful  for  the  splendid  job  you  are  doing. 

We  also  can  take  pride  in  the  strong  delegation 
which  will  represent  us  at  the  forthcoming  As- 
sembly.2 This  team,  under  the  able  and  vigorous 
leadership  of  Secretary  Herter  and  Ambassador 
Lodge,  represents  a  cross  section  of  American  life 
at  its  best.  Its  members  represent  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  Government,  the  pro- 
fessions, business,  and  labor.  Thev  are  drawn 
from  varied  segments  of  our  vast  population.  In 
this  diversity  lies  much  of  our  strength  as  a  na- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  our  delegation  will  repre- 
sent the  United  States  forcefully  and  effectively 
at  this  session  of  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  Visit 

Mr.  Khrushchev  arrives  here  next  Tuesday 
[September  15],  the  day  the  General  Assembly 


:  Address  made  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Xations  at  Xew  York,  X.Y.,  on  Sept.  13  (pm 
—  040  dated  Sept.  12 
1  For  a  list  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  p.  460. 


opens.  Everywhere  millions  of  people  are  foe 
ing  their  attention  on  his  visit  and  the  discussi 
which  he  will  have  with  President  Eisenhov 
This  event  has  tended  to  overshadow  somew 
the  problems  confronting  the  forthcoming  Ass 
bly.  Mr.  Khrushchev's  impending  arrival 
raised  new  hopes  for  a  relaxation  of  the  tensi« 
which  grip  the  world  today.  Some  people 
cerely  believe  that  his  discussions  with  the  Pr» 
dent  may  mark  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  inter 
tional  good  will. 

Whether  the  Khrushchev  visit  will  have 
significant  impact  upon  the  United  Xations 
upon  the  General  Assembly,  only  time  can  t 
Certainly  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  it  within  his  pot 
to  adopt  a  more  cooperative  attitude  and  thus 
inject  new  vitality  into  the  United  Xations  if 
should  choose  to  do  so.  I  would  suggest,  he 
ever,  that  we  ought  not  to  look  for  any  mi  rap"1 
In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  be  pessimis 
about  the  prospects  of  negotiating  with  the  R 
sians.  We  have  found  areas  of  agreement  w 
the  Soviet  Union  before,  and,  if  the  Soviet  lei 
ers  wish  to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  we  can  do 
again. 

Xor  do  I  mean  to  be  pessimistic  about  the 
suits  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  visit.  On  the  contra 
if  his  discussions  with  the  President  help  ere.*' 
an  atmosphere  in  which  some  slight  progress  0 
be  made  on  some  of  the  issues  which  divide 
they  will  more  than  justify  their  purpose.  So 
progress  could  also  give  new  vigor  and  effectii 
ness  to  the  United  Xations  where  differences  1 
tween  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  free  world  have  i 
peded  the  work  of  the  Organization. 
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oviet  Attitude  Toward  the  U.N. 

'  Fourteen  years  ago,  when  the  United  Nations 

Jts  created,  it   was  hoped  that  the  permanent 

lembers  would  continue  to  work  together  to  win 

ae  peace  as  they  had  cooperated  to  win  the  war. 

ut  these  high  hopes  were  shattered  by  the  ad- 

?nt  of  the  cold  war  and  the  growing  cleavages 

a    East    and    West.     While    the    United 

tates  and  many  other  free-world  members  dedi- 

tted  themselves  to  the  objectives  of  the  charter, 

S   nets  utilized  the  United  Xations  to  advance 

leir  own  interests  and  those  of  international 

unism. 
You  know  the  story  well.  The  simple  fact  is 
tat  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  want  a  strong 
hited  Xations.  They  believed  that  a  powerful 
orld  organization,  capable  of  keeping  the  peace, 
f>uld  run  counter  to  their  goal  of  winning  the 
>rld  to  communism.  They  wanted  to  fish  in 
Mibled  waters,  and  they  did  not  want  any  U.X. 
me  wardens  looking  over  their  shoulders. 
It  is.  of  course,  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union 
ly  come  to  see  that  there  are  advantages  in 
mg  the  United  Xations  to  ease  world  tensions. 
r.  Khrushchev's  trip,  and  the  forthcoming  ses- 
n  of  the  Assembly,  may  throw  some  light  on 
s  possibility.  For  our  part  we  would  welcome 
id  Soviet  support  for  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ces of  the  U.X.  Charter.  We  believed  in  1945 
it  great-power  cooperation  within  the  frame- 
rk  of  the  United  Xations  would  constitute  the 
>t  possible  guarantee  for  world  peace.  We  still 
nk  so. 

¥ith  this  background  in  mind  I  would  like  to 
■n  to  some  of  the  major  issues  confronting  the 
h  Assemblv. 


before  doing  so.  however,  I  would  like  to  com- 
nt  briefly  on  the  United  Xations  action  on 
os,  which  made  headlines  during  the  past  week. 
b  decision  of  the  Security  Council  to  establish 
actfinding  subcommittee  on  Laos  is  a  further 
king  illustration  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
ited  Xations  and  of  its  capacity  to  take  con- 
ictive  action  in  a  crisis.' 

VTien  confronted  with  an  appeal  for  assistance 
m  Laos,  one  of  its  smallest  members,  the 
ited  Xations  could  not  sit  idly  by.    We  our- 

See  p.  456. 


selves  had  no  doubt  that  aggression  had  been 
taking  place  in  a  now-familiar  pattern.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  legitimate  concern  of  the 
Council  to  learn  the  facts  at  firsthand,  the  logical 
first  step  was  to  provide  a  Council  mechanism  to 
examine  the  evidence.  With  this  purpose  in 
mind,  the  Security  Council  established  its  sub- 
committee on  Laos  "to  conduct  such  inquiries  as 
it  may  determine  necessary  and  to  report  to  the 
Security  Council  as  soon  as  possible."' 

The  subcommittee  has  organized  itself  with 
commendable  speed  and  will  shortly  arrive  in 
Laos.  We  hope  that,  in  addition  to  the  value  of 
its  factfinding  function,  the  presence  of  United 
Xations  representatives  in  Laos  will  have  a  quiet- 
ing effect  in  the  area  and  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
further  aggression. 

Xo  doubt  you  have  read  the  Soviet  complaints 
that  this  action  by  the  Security  Council  was  "il- 
legal/' I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  action  by 
the  Security  Council  is  fully  consonant  with  the 
procedures  laid  down  in  the  United  Xations 
Charter.  Moreover,  it  is  of  great  importance  as 
a  demonstration  that  the  Security  Council  can 
move  quickly  in  response  to  an  urgent  need  of  a 
United  Xations  member  even  when  the  five  perma- 
nent members  are  not  in  agreement.  In  fact,  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  was 
virtually  identical  with  language  which  had  been 
used  in  previous  Security  Council  action  under 
article  29  of  the  charter.  As  you  may  know, 
article  29  is  found  in  the  section  of  chapter  V  of 
the  charter  clearly  headed  "Procedure."  That 
article  authorizes  the  Security  Council  to  estab- 
lish such  subsidiary  organs  as  it  deems  necessary. 
I  should  like  to  stress  in  this  connection  that 
the  four-nation  group  is  strictly  a  factfinding 
group.  It  has  no  authority  to  commit  the  United 
Xations  to  substantive  decisions  in  any  sense,  and, 
should  further  steps  by  the  LTnited  Xations  prove 
necessary,  they  would  have  to  be  authorized  by 
the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly. 
Thus  we  believe  the  resolution  was  correctly 
judged  by  all  Security  Council  members,  except 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  be  a  procedural  matter  and, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  veto. 

The  Representation  of  China 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  were  gravely  con- 
cerned by  the  aggressive  military  action  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  area. 
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The  Communist  objective,  of  course,  was  not  the 
offshore  islands  but  Formosa  itself.  Happily 
this  crucial  link  hi  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
remains  intact  though  the  harassment  continues. 
It  does  so  largely  because  we  made  it  clear  beyond 
a  doubt  that  we  would  stand  by  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  defend  Formosa  against  armed  attack. 

You  may  hear  the  argument  made  that,  if  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  only  in  the  United  Xa- 
tions,  their  conduct  would  improve.  This,  un- 
happily, amounts  to  wishful  thinking.  There  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  a  regime  which  has 
scorned  and  defied  the  United  Nations  while  out- 
side will  change  its  basic  policy  objectives  by 
being  brought  into  the  United  Xations.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  Chinese  Communists  find  that  a 
seat  in  the  United  Xations  is  the  reward  for  law- 
less behavior,  they  will  be  even  more  inclined  to 
continue  on  that  path.  The  Chinese  Communists 
are  aggressors  condemned  as  such  by  the  United 
Xations.  They  have  shown  only  disrespect  for  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Xations 
Charter.  The  United  Xations  itself  would  suffer 
if  it  permitted  the  Chinese  Communists  to  aggress 
their  way  into  the  Organization  whose  charter 
provides  that  it  is  to  be  made  up  of  peace-loving 
states. 

"With  respect  to  this  issue,  our  position  is  well 
known.  As  in  the  past,  we  will  resist  all  efforts 
designed  to  displace  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China — one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  United  Xations — by 
the  Chinese  Communists,  whose  unfitness  for  a 
United  Xations  seat  has  again  been  dramatically 
demonstrated  by  their  conduct  in  Tibet.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  our  views  on  this  matter 
will  again  be  sustained  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Tibet 

Since  our  last  meeting  together  the  world  has 
been  shocked  by  the  terrible  atrocities  of  Commu- 
nist China  against  the  population  of  Tibet.  The 
Dalai  Lama,  forced  to  flee,  has  said  that  the 
Chinese  action  was  calculated  to  exterminate  both 
the  Tibetan  people  and  institutions.  This  grave 
charge  of  genocide  has  been  examined  by  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists.  Its  prelim- 
inary findings — based  on  documents  and  state- 
ments from  Tibetan  and  Chinese  Communist 
sources — were  published   last  month.     The  208- 
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page  report,  sent  to  the  United  Xations  and  to 
United  Xations  delegations,  presents  evidence  t 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  committed  acts  1 
lating  the  norms  established  by  the  Genocide  C 
vent  ion  of  1948.  Evidence  is  also  preser 
showing  that  these  acts  were  intentionally  dire< 
to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  Tibe 
nation  and  religion. 

The  Dalai  Lama  has  now  appealed  to  the  Un 
Xations  for  assistance.  For  our  part  we  welc< 
the  Tibetan  initiative  in  bringing  the  plight  of 
Tibetan  people  directly  to  the  United  Xati 
"We  believe  that  the  world  should  hear  what  he 
to  say,  and  we  believe  also  that  the  situatioi 
Tibet  has  important  implications  for  free  peo; 
everywhere.  I  am  confident  that  the  Un. 
Xations  will  wish  to  give  its  earnest  attentioi 
the  tragic  situation  of  the  Tibetan  people  wl 
fundamental  human  rights  are  being  flagrai 
violated. 

Hungary 

I  turn  now  to  the  problem  of  Hungary, 
cold-blooded  suppression  by  armed  Soviet  nx 
of  the  Hungarian  people's  valiant  bid  for  f ree< 
hi  1956  is  one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  history. 

The  reaction  of  the  United  Xations  to 
brutal  act  was  immediate  and  vigorous.  In  s 
of  this,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  puppet 
garian  regime  have  consistently  defied  every  ei 
by  the  United  Xations  to  redress  this  enornl 
wrong.  Most  recent  of  these  was  the  appomtn 
of  Sir  Leslie  Munro  by  the  last  General  Assen 
as  its  representative  to  report  on  development 
Hungary.  Sir  Leslie  reported  recently  4  that 
efforts  to  enter  Hungary  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
been  met  with  outright  rebuffs. 

A  shocked  world  community  has  responded 
orously  to  these  acts  of  defiance.  On  the  initia 
of  the  United  States,  each  General  Assembly  a 
the  tragedy  of  Hungary  began  has  refrained  f 
approving  the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian  ( 
gat  ion. 

"We  shall  oppose  any  action  to  approve  the 
dentials    of    representatives    of    the    Hunga 
regime  in  the  forthcoming  Assembly.     This 
give  expression  once  again  to  the  sense  of  re] 
-ion  of  civilized  mankind  in  the  face  of  the  I 
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ires  against  the  Hun- 
ian  people.  The  Assembly  also  will  wish  to 
B  its  consideration  to  Sir  Leslie  Monro's  report 
recent  developments  in  Hungary.  In  this  eon- 
tion.  we  will,  of  course,  support  the  eontinua- 
^ir  Leslie's  mandate  as  United  Nations 
resentative  on  Hungary. 

rmament 

n  ugly  fact  of  life  today  is  that  mankind  has 
sloped  the  ability  to  destroy  himself.  Faced 
ompelling  situation,  the  United  States 
other  free-world  states  are  deeply  impressed 
i  the  necessity  of  reaching  workable  afree- 
ts on  disarmament.  We  held  this  view.  I 
at  add.  even  when  we  had  a  monopoly  on 
ear  weapons. 

do  not  think  I  need  to  recount  to  this  group 
long  liistory  of  the  efforts  we  have  made  to 
eve  progress  toward  disarmament  and  of  the 
ppointments  we  have  encountered.    The  "West 
always  insisted  that  an  agreement  on  arms 
tation  to  be  meaningful  and  compatible  with 
security  interests  had  to  be  based  on  a  reliable 
an  of  inspection  and  control.     The  Soviet 
>n  has  resisted  this  concept,  sometimes  in  prin- 
j  but  usually  by  refusing  to  accept  specific 
isions  designed  to  establish  reliable  control. 
le  specific  area  in  which  progress  has  been 
3  is  in  the  negotiations  between  the  United 
ss,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
n  agreement  on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
»ons  tests.5    This  conference,  temporarily  in 
s,  will  shortly  resume  its  deliberations  in 
va.    Agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  con- 
tee  on  a  number  of   draft   treaty   articles. 
ly  setting  forth  the  framework  of  an  inter- 
nal   control    organization.      Recently    a 
ical  group  at  the  conference  reached  general 
sment  on  measures  for  detection  of  nuclear 
«sions  at  high  altitudes  and  in  outer  space. 
-  progress  has  been  encouraging,  very 
as  problems  remain  unresolved.     These  in- 
the  issues  of  on-site  inspection,  staffing  of 
ol  posts.  Soviet  demands  for  vetoes  in  the 
ol  organization,  and  technical  problems  re- 
1   to    underground    explosions.     These    are 

r  a    Department    statement   announcing   U.S.    ex- 
a  of  voluntary  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  b 
ixetin  of  Sept.  14. 1959.  p.  374. 


incredibly  complicated  and  difficult  negotiations, 
but  as  we  pursue  them  we  are  mindful  that,  if 
progress  can  be  made  on  the  testing  issue,  we  may 
open  up  avenues  of  progress  in  the  disarmament 
field  where  the  problem  of  control,  as  I  have  said, 
is  fundamental. 

In  the  broader  disarmament  field,  we  have  re- 
cently succeeded  in  reaching  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  new  forum  for  negotiatic 
The  new  Committee  consists  of  five  Soviet-bloc 
states  and  five  Western  states.  You  know  how 
hard  we  have  tried,  and  tried  repeatedly,  to  en- 
gage in  meaningful  disarmament  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United  Xations.  The 
fact  that  we  have  agreed  to  a  group  of  this  com- 
position established  outside  of  the  United  Xations 
framework  will  indicate  to  you  how  deeply  we 
feel  that  no  stone  must  be  left  unturned  which 
might  bring  us  even  some  slight  progress  in  the 
disarmament  field. 

The  new  group  will  begin  its  discussions  in 
Geneva  early  next  year.    In  connection  with  this 
development  I  want  to  make  one  thing  perfectlv 
clear  to  you :  The  United  States  recognizes  fully 
that  ultimate  responsibility  for  general  disarma- 
ment  measures  rests  with  the   United  Xations. 
The  United  Xations  thus  has  fundamental  and 
continuing  responsibilities  for  disarmament.    We 
have  always  taken  this  view  and  there  is  no  inten- 
tion on  our  part  to  ••bypass"  the  United  Xations 
now.    It  is  our  hope  that  results  may  be  achieved 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  new  Committee  which 
will  provide  a  useful  basis  for  the  renewed  con- 
sideration of  disarmament  in  the  United  Xations. 
Meanwhile,  the  U.X.  Disarmament  Commission 
has  just  met.:  and  the  Assembly  will  shortly  be 
discussing  these  questions  and  deciding  upon  the 
nature  of  future  United  Xations  disarmament  ma- 
chinery.    I  have  no  doubt  that  this  debate  will 
again  reveal  the  sense  of  importance  and  urgency 
which  all  members  attach  to  this  problem. 

Outer  Space 

One  of  the  most  exciting  adventures  of  our  time 
is  the  conquest  of  outer  space.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion reminds  us  that  mankind,  with  a  little  fore- 
sight and  cooperation,  can  usher  in  an  era  of  great 

*  See  p.  43S. 
-ep.  439. 
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benefit  to  everyone.  The  United  States  recognizes 
that  difficult  and  time-consuming  problems  would 
be  involved  in  establishing  a  control  system  for  an 
agreement  on  the  military  uses  of  outer  space. 
We,  therefore,  concluded  that  international  coop- 
eration in  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  could  and 
should  proceed  without  waiting  for  agreement  on 
the  more  complicated  question  of  disarmament. 

You  will  recall  the  initiative  which  we  took  at 
the  last  General  Assembly.  It  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  an  18-member  committee  to  study  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space 
and  to  report  its  findings  to  the  next  Assembly.8 
That  report  has  now  been  published.9  It  is  im- 
pressive not  only  in  its  scope  and  dimensions  but 
also  in  the  objectivity  of  its  scientific,  technical, 
and  legal  approach. 

The  Committee  reports  on:  the  activities  and 
resources  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies,  and  other  international  bodies  in  this 
field ;  the  nature  of  international  cooperative  pro- 
grams that  might  appropriately  be  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations;  the  possible  United  Nations 
organizational  arrangements  to  aid  international 
cooperation  in  this  field ;  and  the  nature  of  legal 
problems  which  may  arise. 

I  may  say  that  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions are  impressive  with  far-reaching  implica- 
tions. They  indicate  useful  paths  to  be  explored 
in  the  scientific,  legal,  and  organizational  fields. 
I  am  sure  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  prepared  to 
proceed  with  their  implementation.  Regrettably, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  refused 
to  participate  in  its  work  because  its  demands  on 
composition  of  the  group  were  not  met.  As  the 
United  Nations  continues  its  work  in  this  impor- 
tant area,  we  hope  that  all  members,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  will  join  in  this  new  endeavor, 
putting  aside  international  political  prejudices  for 
the  greater  good  of  man. 

You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  no  member  of  the 
United  Nations  should  be  allowed  to  dictate  the 
membership  of  any  United  Nations  committee. 
Outer  space  in  particular  is  of  concern  to  all  mem- 
bers. We  will  continue  to  insist  on  reasonable 
representation  of  U.N.  membership  on  any  U.N. 
committee  in  this  field — or  in  any  other  field  for 
that  matter. 


•  lui  i.i  iin  of  Jan.  ;",  1959,  p.  24,  and  July  27,  1959,  p. 
1S8. 
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It  is  our  hope  that  this  Assembly  will  aco 
the  report  and  its  recommendations  and  will  jj 
vide  machinery  which  will  be  helpful  in  movf 
ahead  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  outer  spact 

Palestine  Refugees 

The  plight  of  approximately  1  million  A 
refugees  from  Palestine  remains  one  of  the  n 
complex  problems  confronting  the  United 
tions.  These  refugees,  most  of  whom  are  liv 
in  Jordan,  the  Gaza  Strip,  and  Lebanon,  are 
ceiving  relief  and  other  essential  sendees  from 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
Palestine  Refugees  (UNRWA).  The  profo 
concern  of  the  United  States  over  the  Pales 
refugee  situation  has  been  demonstrated  by 
fact  that  we  have  contributed  a  major  portioi 
UNRWA's  budgetary  needs  up  to  now — near 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  11  years. 

Admittedly  this  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 
I  might  point  out  that  UNRWA  has  been  doii 
remarkably  effective  job  in  caring  for  the  diet 
housing,  medical,  and  educational  needs  of 
refugees  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than  10  cents  a 
per  refugee. 

Unfortunately,  political  factors  in  the  refi 
situation  have  hampered  progress  toward  a  f  ui 
mental  solution  of  this  problem.  It  is  an  i 
which  constitutes  a  potentially  dangerous  elen 
of  instability  in  the  Near  East.  The  Un 
States  believes  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  host  st. 
have  a  serious  responsibility  to  strive  for  a  res 
tion  of  this  problem  in  a  spirit  of  mu 
accommodation. 

Since  the  present  mandate  of  UNRWA  is 
to  expire  next  June,  the  General  Assembly  a 
forthcoming  session  must  examine  the  refj 
problem  in  a  fundamental  way. 

The  Assembly  will  have  before  it  a  repor 
the  Secretary-General  making  a  number  of  re«, 
mendations  about  the  future  of  the  Pale;! 
refugees.10  Other  proposals  will  probabljj 
forthcoming  from  various  delegations. 
United  States  will,  of  course,  be  interested  i| 
ideas  which  may  be  put  forward  at  the  AsseM 
While  we  regard  favorably  certain  element! 
Mr.  Ilanunarskjold's  plan,  we  are  concemedll 
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seem^  not  to  go  far  enough  in  providing  the 
which  adequate  progress  toward  an  ulti- 
te  solution  could  he  made. 

rhe  United  States  considers  that  all  of  the 
tes  in  the  area  must  face  this  vexatious  prob- 
1  with  realism  and  with  compassion  for  the  lot 
the  refugees  themselves.  Our  keen  interest  in 
I  future  of  these  refugees  is  a  continuing  one. 
>  shall  do  all  that  is  reasonably  possible  to  assist 
making  progress  toward  an  equitable  solution. 

ited  Nations  Emergency  Force 

[Tie  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  contin- 
i  to  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
intenance  of  peace  and  relative  stability  in  its 
a  of  operations.  This  Force,  which  consists  of 
100  troops  from  seven  members  of  the 
ited  Nations,  is  stationed  along  the  armistice 
oarcation  line  between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  at 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
"XEF  has  done  a  splendid  job.  We  believe 
.ould  be  continued  until  conditions  per- 
,  its  being  discharged  of  its  responsibilities, 
fortunately,  the  problem  of  financing  the 
rce  remains  an  extremely  difficult  one.  The 
riets  have  thus  far  refused  to  pay  any  of  their 
iEF  as-essment.  We  hope  that  they  will  alter 
ir  position  and  thus  give  concrete  evidence  of 
ir  professed  desire  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
st.  The  United  States  for  its  part  will  con- 
le  its  full  support  of  UXEF,  including  sub- 
ntial  financial  contributions. 
lie  excellent  record  of  UXEF  has  reinforced 
I  conviction  that  standby  arrangements  are 
hly  desirable  for  a  permanent  U.X.  peace  force 
dy  to  serve  immediately  in  any  part  of  the 
*ld  at  the  request  of  the  Security  Council  or 
leral  Assembly.  You  may  recall  that  both 
isident  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles 
mgly  recommended  such  a  step  last  year.  At 
present  time  the  Secretary- General  is  con- 
ing those  member  states  who  contributed 
>ps  to  UXEF  or  the  United  Xations  Observer 
rap  for  Lebanon  to  see  whether  in  their  mili- 
f  planning  they  would  take  into  account  the 
sibilitv  of  future  demands  for  assistance  from 

r.x. 

sincerely  hope  that   the   Secretary-General 
I  meet  with  success  in  these  efforts  and  that 


the  coming  year  will  see  real  progress  toward 
further  strengthening  of  U.X.  machinery. 

Other  Issues 

So  far  I  have  concerned  myself  mainly  with 
the  political  issues  which  confront  the  forthcom- 
ing Assembly.  It  is  true  that  U.X.  political  activ- 
ities are  the  most  dramatic  aspect  of  its  work. 
But  they  are  not  by  any  means  its  entire  t 
We  would  be  doing  the  Organization  a  grave  in- 
justice if  we  were  to  underestimate  the  vital  and 
fundamental  role  it  is  playing  in  other  areas 
of  human  endeavor. 

In  the  economic  field  the  United  Xations  con- 
tinues to  move  ahead  on  the  urgent  task  of  help- 
ing to  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  the  general 
well-being  of  peoples  in  many  lands. 

The  United  States,  as  you  are  aware,  was  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.X.  technical  assistance  program 
and  the  Special  Fund.  The  Fund,  which  is  an 
extension  of  the  technical  assistance  program, 
makes  it  possible,  among  other  things,  to  conduct 
surveys  of  natural  resources  in  underdeveloped 
nations  and  assist  in  the  equipping  and  staffing 
of  technological,  statistical,  and  public  adminis- 
tration institutes.  Surveys  will  determine  the 
best  means  of  utilizing  existing  resources  of  in- 
dividual nations.  Institutes  will  provide  the 
trained  personnel  especially  needed  in  a  develop- 
ing society. 

Meanwhile,  Fund  operations  are  already  under 
way.  The  first  contract— for  a  survey  of  the  Volta 
Flood  Plain  in  Ghana — has  been  concluded. 
Others  have  been  selected  and  are  in  process. 
More  will  follow.  These  projects  do  not  make 
headlines  in  the  American  press.  But  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  they  do  in  the  countries  concerned. 

Our  own  contributions  to  this  effort  have  been 
substantial.  Last  year  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
contribute  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  both  the  Fund 
and  the  technical  assistance  program.  Had  the 
contributions  of  other  nations  been  sufficient,  the 
total  amount  of  capital  available  for  use  by  the 
Fund  and  by  the  expanded  technical  assistance 
program  would  have  been  close  to  the  initial  goal 
of  $100  million.  Xow,  unfortunately,  only  about 
million  is  available.  I  hope  that  other  na- 
tions will  see  their  way  clear  to  increase  their 
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contributions  to  an  extent  which  ■will  enable  us  to 
approach  the  original  goal. 

We  have  also  been  active  in  other  United  Na- 
tions efforts  to  improve  man's  lot. 

In  the  important  area  of  development  financing 
we  have  doubled  our  contribution  to  the  "World 
Bank  and  increased  our  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  by  50  percent. 

Progress  is  also  being  made  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation which,  it  is  planned,  will  be  associated 
with  the  "World  Bank.  The  proposed  IDA  would 
be  designed  to  provide  loan  funds  on  flexible  terms 
for  the  economic  advancement  of  less  developed 
countries  whose  needs  cannot  be  adequately  met 
under  International  Bank  lending  programs.  If 
established,  it  would  accomplish  on  an  interna- 
tional scale  what  we  are  attempting  to  achieve  on 
a  bilateral  basis  through  the  U.S.  Development 
Loan  Fund.  "We  are  giving  our  full  support  to 
this  new  venture.11  We  can  take  honest  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead 
in  creating  and  strengthening  these  instruments  of 
international  development  aid. 

We  have  every  intention  of  continuing  our  sup- 
port of  the  economic  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  hope  that  other  nations  will  put  an 
equal  premium  on  these  activities  which  are  of 
such  lasting  importance. 

In  the  field  of  human  rights  the  United  Nations 
is  making  substantial  progress  through  its  sus- 
tained efforts  to  combat  the  social  conditions  from 
which  political  unrest  and  tension  stem.  In  this 
connection  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  United  Nations  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  its  own  Committee  on  Human 
Bights,  which  will  engage  in  a  broad  education 
program  dealing  with  all  elements  of  this  urgent 
problem.  This  approach  is  a  particularly  signifi- 
cant contribution,  since  human  rights  become 
meaningful  only  as  these  are  understood  at  the 
-roots  level  by  our  communities. 

Substantial  progress  is  also  being  made  in  the 
trust  territories  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council.  French  Cameroun  and 
French  Togoland.  which  have  achieved  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  autonomy  in  the  past  3  years,  will 


:;  Wot  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  National  Advis- 
ory Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept  14.  I960,  p.  892. 
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achieve  their  complete  sovereignty  next  y< 
Specific  dates  and  plans  for  the  independence 
Sonialiland  and  "Western  Samoa  have  been 
mined  to  the  Council.  These  developments  p 
vide  concrete  evidence  of  the  forward  mover 
of  the  United  Nations  in  assisting  these  peoj 
to  satisfy  their  legitimate  national  aspirati 
self-government  or  independence. 

It  is  essential  that  the  strength  and  the 
ciency  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  be  fully  ma 
tained  until  its  role  is  completed  and  the  Coui 
has  in  effect  liquidated  itself.  In  order  to  do 
the  Council  must  maintain  the  balance  requi 
by  the  charter  between  the  administering  and  n 
administering  members  as  trust  territories  re 
self-government  or  independence  and  the  num 
of  administering  states  consequently  diminisl 
I  am  confident  that  this  organizational  probl 
can  be  solved  in  a  way  that  will  enable  the  Co 
cil  to  continue  its  effective  efforts  to  guide  ne^ 
emerging  nations  along  the  road  to  independer 

Concluding  Comments 

I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks  that  Mr.  Kh, 
shchev  could  do  a  great  deal  to  make  the  Unii 
Nations  a  more  effective  force  for  world  peace  if 
chose  to  do  so.  Here  are  a  few  steps  the  Soy 
Union  could  take : 

— It  could  greatly  strengthen  the  peace  rj 
chinery  of  the  Organization  by  supporting 
creation  of  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force. 

— It  could  make  possible  a  break  in  the  disarl 
anient  deadlock  by  accepting  a  workable  systi 
of  inspection  and  control. 

— It  could  help  relax  world  tensions  by  join 
in  the  U.N.  effort  to  encourage  cooperation  in 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

— It  could  help  revitalize  the  Security  Com] 
by  agreeing  to  refrain  from  excessive  use  of 
veto.  • 

— It  could  help  expand  the  economic  and  soc 
work  of  the  U.N.  bv  assuming  its  fair  share  of 
Organization's  expenses. 

On  our  part,  we  will  continue  to  give  our  f 
support  to  measures  calculated  to  strengthen 
United  Nations.     To  that  end  we  remain  vi 
much  in   favor  of  convening  a   charter   i 
conference.12    We  realize  that  such  a  confere) 


"  For  a  statement  of  thf  0  8.  position  on  charter  revi 
see  ihid.,  Sept.  21, 1959,  p.  429. 
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julil  not  now  succeed  given  the  present  state  of 
trltl  affairs,  but  we  intend  to  move  on  toward 
■A  goal  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 
Meanwhile,  even  without  a  charter  review  con- 
tence,  we  believe  steps  should  be  taken  to  re- 
dalize  the  Security  Council.  As  the  General 
.  sembly  becomes  ever  larger  and  more  unwieldly, 
i  must  find  appropriate  ways  of  restoring  to  the 
•curity  Council  some  of  the  power  and  influence 
iiformerly  enjoyed.  Perhaps  the  prompt  action 
Been  by  the  Council  in  the  Laos  situation  is  a  good 
gury  for  the  future. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  urge  again  the  en- 
Irgement  of  the  Security  Council.  At  the  San 
ancisco  conference  the  Council  was  designed  to 
ere  a  membership  of  51  nations.  Today  the 
mber  has  grown  to  82.  In  1960  it  will  probably 
ich  86.  If  we  were  to  add  at  least  two  more 
?mbers  to  the  Council,  it  would  increase  the 
iture  of  that  body  and  give  more  adequate  repre- 
ltation  to  the  new  members  of  the  U.N".,  par- 
ularly  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
During  the  past  14  years  the  members  of  the 
X.  have  laboriously  and  painfully  built  a  truly 
narkable  machinery  for  peace.  This  mecha- 
an  is  designed  not  only  to  help  maintain  peace 
t  to  help  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind 
ery  where. 

In  pursuing  man's  eternal  quest  for  a  just  peace, 
;  should  seek  to  utilize  the  United  Nations  to 
e  fullest  possible  extent.  This  is  the  great  les- 
[i  which  the  experience  of  the  ages  has  taught 


S.  Favors  U.N.  Hearing 
h  Tibet 

apartment  Statement 1 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  initiative  of  the 
ilai  Lama  in  bringing  the  plight  of  the  Tibetan 
ople  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Na- 
>ns.  "We  believe  the  world  should  hear  what  he 
s  to  say,  for  the  situation  in  Tibet  has  implica- 
>ns  for  free  peoples  everywhere. 


Uniting  the  Free  World 

Through  Religion  and  Education 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower1 

My  attitude  toward  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
church  in  promoting  peace  is  one  of  appreciation 
of  the  great  sendee  it  can  perform  in  uniting  bet- 
ter the  free  nations  of  the  world.  I  think  we 
should  never  forget  we  are  supporting  principles 
which  are  after  all  religious  in  their  derivation. 
And  I  mean  politically  speaking,  as  against  a  god- 
less atheism ;  and  because  this  is  an  atheistic  ide- 
ology, denying  all  human  rights,  any  kind  of  hu- 
man dignity,  we  have  an  enemy  operating  under 
a  dictatorship  that  has  us  always  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

We  are  a  democracy.  We  achieve  our  decisions 
by  debate,  by  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  have  a  great  advantage,  whether  it 
be  economic  or  military  or  any  other  kind  of  con- 
test, of  having  in  one  mailed  fist  all  authority. 

Now  this  is,  I  should  hasten  to  say,  not  in  the 
long  run  a  particular  form  of  efficiency.  I  believe 
it  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  said,  "The  highest 
form  of  efficiency  is  the  spontaneous  cooperation 
of  a  free  people."  And  when  the  chips  are  down, 
that  is  exactly  correct.  If  we  declare  a  purpose 
to  pursue  an  objective  that  will  be  costly,  in  sacri- 
fice, in  material  sacrifice,  maybe  in  suffering  or  in 
life,  we  will  go  on  to  the  end.  But  when  in  a  dic- 
tatorship that  sacrifice  and  suffering  holds  more 
fear  for  the  individual  than  his  fear  of  the  "boss," 
then  chaos  ensues.  This  happened  in  the  last 
days  of  the  czars,  and  it  happened  in  the  last  clays 
of  Hitler,  and  in  other  dictatorships,  including 
Napoleon. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  my  main  thesis  that,  by  re- 
minding ourselves  always  in  every  free  country, 
every  type  of  free  government  is  a  political  ex- 
pression of  some  form  of  religious  belief,  we  have 
a  great  force  of  unity  and  we  achieve  among  our- 
selves, by  spontaneous  cooperation,  the  kind  of 
power  that  the  other  fellow  cannot,  in  the  long 
run,  command. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  when  they  wanted  to 
explain  to  the  world  that  this  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  united  in  America,  and  noted  that 


Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Sept.  10  by  Robert  J. 
idoskey,  press  officer. 


1  Made  before  a  delegation  from  the  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Sept.  9  (White  House  press  re- 
lease). 
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they  had  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, said  that  "We  hold  that  all  men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator" — in  other  words,  to  explain  our 
form  of  government  you  had  to  call  upon  the  Di- 
vine Creator. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  strongest  link  that 
we  have  among  all  the  countries  of  the  West.  In- 
deed I  think  this  even  includes  the  Mohammedans, 
the  Buddhists,  and  the  rest;  because  they,  too, 
strongly  believe  that  they  achieve  a  right  to  hu- 
man dignity  because  of  their  relationship  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  We  must  remember  always  that 
there  are  others  that  can  have  this  same  feeling 
of  unity,  because  of  their  recognition  of  a  reli- 
gious destiny.  So,  what  you  are  doing,  what  you 
are  attempting  to  do,  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
finest  things  that  you  could  possibly  undertake. 

Now  I  was  going  to  talk  for  10  seconds,  and  I 
have  already  for  10  minutes,  but  I  will  say  one 
other  thing:  I  have  been  giving  my  mind  and 
heart  to  this  business  of  foreign  relations  for  a 
long  time,  long  before  I  was  President.  And  one 
thing  is  always  clear — Jefferson  spoke  about  it, 
and  many  of  our  former  statesmen :  the  need  for 
an  informed  public  opinion.  Because,  since  pub- 
lic opinion  is  the  force  that  makes  our  country 
operate,  makes  it  function,  we  must  be  perfectly 
sure  that  that  public  opinion  is  applied  in  the 
right  direction,  or  we  are  not  going  on  the  right 
road. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  have  concerned 
myself  about  trying  to  take  simple  issues  in  the 
foreign-relations  field  or  indeed  in  the  economic, 
and  as  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you,  the  need  for 
a  sound  dollar.  I  take  these  subjects,  when  I  can, 
right  squarely  into  press  conferences,  on  the  tele- 
vision. I  am  going  to  talk  about  foreign  relations 
tomorrow  evening  a  little  bit — 15  minutes.  But 
always  I  feel  the  necessity  of  trying  to  make  the 
facts  available  to  the  American  public.  And 
sometimes,  you  know,  you  have  to  tackle  them  and 
hold  them  down  to  feed  these  facts  to  them.  The 
man  that  plows  a  furrow  in  Dickinson  County,  or 
works  on  a  Brooklyn  dock,  or  drives  a  taxicab — 
when  you  begin  to  talk  to  him  about  the  need  for 
helping  the  people  of  Ghana,  or  of  French  Af- 
rica — well,  he  wonders  what  in  the  world  you  are 
talking  about. 

Xow  you  give  the  facts,  but  it  doesn't  always 
penetrate,  so  there  has  to  be  education— some- 
times almoei  spoon-fed  and  probably  with  the  aid 
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of  a  hammer.  But  we  need  it.  We  talk  all  t 
time  in  Government  and  the  public  print  abo 
the  woeful  ignorance  of  foreigners  about  Americ 
One  thing  we  must  be  very  careful  about :  He 
fully  does  the  average  American  citizen  unde 
stand  his  country,  its  problems,  and  its  role  in  fc 
world  ? 

So,  these  two  things — uniting  the  free  wor 
through  this  common  respect  for  religion;  ai 
educating  ourselves  as  to  the  type  of  proble 
that  we  must  solve — if  we  are  going  to  be  tr 
to  those  values  that  our  religion  teaches  us.  The 
are  two  great  works  to  which  I  should  think  ? 
of  us  could  dedicate  ourselves  full  time. 

Now  just  one  more  observation  before  I  go  ou 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  Cardinal  Spellman  on  t) 
phone.  He  is  an  old,  old  friend  of  mine — a  goc 
one.  And  I  assure  you  that  our  Catholic  brothe 
are  joining  you  in  these  hours  of  prayer  ffi 
peace — with  the  hope  that  those  of  Governme: 
that  have  to  direct  affairs  in  relationship  wii 
Eussia  and  with  others,  can  have  some  guidam 
that  will  come  about  because  of  this  universale 
of  prayer.  He  assured  me  in  very  emphatic  mai 
ner  on  that,  and  I  thought  you  might  like  i 
know  it. 


The  Teacher  Exchange  Program 
and  MutuaS  Understanding 

Remarks  by  Robert  H.  Thayer 1 

It  is  with  special  personal  warmth  that  I  gre* 
you  tonight  and  welcome  you  to  the  United  State 

Your  visit  here  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  do  tw 
very  important  things.  First  of  all,  I  trust  it  wl 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  explain  to  every  Amei 
ican  with  whom  you  come  in  contact,  whether  i 
or  out  of  the  classrooms,  the  school,  or  the  univei 
sity,  as  much  as  you  can  about  your  own  countr 
and  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

Americans  don't  know  enough  about  the  wa 
people  from  lands  across  the  seas  think  and  tal 


1  Made  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Aug.  2P>  (press  releas 
621  dated  Aug.  31)  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Nations 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Exchange  of  Teachers,  Offic 
of  Education,  for  150  foreign  teachers  arriving  in  th' 
U.S.  under  the  Fulbright  program.  Mr.  Thayer  is  Specia 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coordinatioi 
of  International  Educational  and  Cultural  Relations. 
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il  set.  They  have  not  the  same  understanding 
cultures  different  from  their  own  that  you  have. 
remember  asking  a  Dutch  friend  of  mine  once 
w  he  learned  to  speak  such  perfect  English  and 
each.  lie  explained  to  me  very  simply  that  in 
hour's  voyage  from  his  home  he  was  in  a  coun- 
•  where  either  English  or  French  was  the  native 
igue. 

Fortunately,  today  distances  have  disappeared 
d  the  task  of  instilling  in  the  minds  of  Amer- 
U  an  understanding  of  the  people  of  foreign 
ids  is  therefore  much  simpler,  but  there  is  still 
ich  to  be  done  and  your  very  presence  in  this 
intry  during  the  next  months  will,  I  know, 
ke  a  great  contribution  to  this  important  ob- 
tive. 

Secondly,  I  remind  you  of  the  wise  words  of 
ime  Minister  Nehru  of  India.  He  remarked 
*e  that  "a  teacher's  task  is  not  simply  to  tell 
pupils  what  is  in  his  mind,  but  to  find  out  what 
in  their  minds."  So  you  also  through  your 
pils  as  well  as  through  your  everyday  contacts 
e  will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  about 
lericans,  both  good  things  and  bad  things,  be- 
ise,  I  am  glad  to  say,  everything  in  America  is 
;  perfect  (in  spite  of  what  you  may  have 
rned  in  your  orientation  classes!) — but  in  any 
nt  you  will,  I  hope,  get  to  understand  us,  and 
tual  understanding  is  the  most  vital  element  of 
nan  relations  today. 

[Tiis  doesn't  mean  that  we  all  have  to  like  each 
er.    Some   of    my    ultraconservative    friends 

0  like  to  pooh-pooh  the  exchange-of-persons 
•grams  say  to  me,  "What  makes  you  think  that 
set  to  know  someone  will  automatically  make 
i  like  him?     It  may  have  the  opposite  effect." 

1  all  know  that  likes  and  dislikes  depend  on  a 
at  many  things — chemistry  plays  no  small 
t  sometimes — but  I  am  not  talking  about  mar- 
ie, I  am  talking  about  understanding — and 
lerstanding  people  we  don't  like  makes  living 
h  them  even  closely  perfectly  feasible.  Dis- 
!,  coupled  with  lack  of  understanding,  is  what 
ses  clashes  that  lead  to  war. 

'he  basic  purpose  of  our  programs  in  the 
>artment  of  State  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
ding  up  in  the  Bureau  of  International  Cul- 
d  Relations  is  to  bring  about  mutual  under- 
iding  between  peoples.  In  creating  this 
eau  the  Department  has  emphasized  its  con- 
ion  of  the  great  importance  of  cultural  rela- 
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tions.  You  in  your  capacity  as  teachers  have  a 
wonderful  opportunity  in  this  field.  A  Burmese 
visitor  to  this  country  once  said,  "A  teacher's 
influence  never  stops — it  goes  on  until  eternity." 

Your  understanding  of  America  can  be  im- 
parted to  others  of  your  countrymen  when  you 
return  to  your  native  land.  We  hope  you  will 
do  this.  We  hope  many  more  teachers  from  your 
country  will  come  and  visit  us.  I  wonder  if  stu- 
dents aren't  a  little  bit  like  one's  own  children. 
My  sister  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "Why  is  it 
that  you  can  do  so  much  more  with  my  daughter 
than  I  can?"  I  replied,  "For  the  same  reason 
that  my  son  will  believe  what  you  tell  him  quicker 
than  he  will  if  it  comes  from  me."  If  students 
were  taught  by  teachers  who  came  from  without 
their  own  country,  would  they  perhaps  learn 
faster?  A  permanent  teacher  exchange  between 
countries  would  perhaps  quicken  the  true  advent 
of  "one  world"  by  many  decades— who  knows? 

In  any  event,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
State,  may  I  say  how  gratified  we  are  at  your 
coming  and  with  what  great  hopes  we  anticipate 
the  contribution  you,  I  am  sure,  will  make  to  the 
furthering  of  mutual  understanding  between  our 
country  and  yours.  You  represent,  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  the  greatest  profession  in  the  world 
today.  Education  in  my  opinion  is  inevitably 
going  to  destroy  one  of  the  greatest  forces  of  evil 
of  all  time — international  communism. 

Our  British  colleagues  will  no  doubt  recall  the 
remarks  of  Lord  Brougham  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1828.  He  said:  "Educa- 
tion makes  people  easy  to  lead  but  difficult  to 
drive — easy  to  govern  but  impossible  to  enslave." 

You  teachers  of  the  free  world  whose  mission 
it  is  to  educate  have  a  great  opportunity  and  a 
great  responsibility.  We  are  happy  to  have  you 
with  us,  and  we  hope  your  stay  here  will  be  as 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  each  one  of  you  as  I 
am  sure  it  is  going  to  be  for  every  American  who 
will  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  you. 


Exchange  Program  Begins 
for  Public  Administrators 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 2  (press  release  627)  the  arrival  that  day  of 
10  foreign  public  administrators  from  7  countries 
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to  participate  in  a  4-month  program  of  study  and 
practical  experience  in  the  field  of  public  admin- 
istration and  to  observe  American  life  and  insti- 
tutions.1 

The  International  Educational  Exchange  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  State  is  sponsoring  the 
program,  which  will  be  arranged  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Institute,  a  private  nonprofit 
organization,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Prof.  William  W.  Boyer 
of  the  university's  Graduate  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs  has  been  working  with  the 
institute  for  several  months  in  planning  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  visiting  specialists  will  have  opportunities 
to  exchange  ideas,  views,  and  opinions  both  with 
their  conferees  from  other  countries  and  with 
leading  American  administrators  and  educators. 
They  will  observe  local  government  units  at  vari- 
ous levels  throughout  the  country. 

The  group  will  be  in  Washington  until  Sep- 
tember 8  for  a  general  introduction  to  the  United 
States  at  the  Washington  International  Center 
and  for  program  orientation  at  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Institute.  From  September  9  to  12  the 
group  will  visit  Philadelphia  briefly  to  observe 
municipal  government,  to  visit  famous  historic 
landmarks,  and  to  meet  American  families.  For 
the  next  month  the  visitors  will  engage  in  a  sem- 
inar at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  public  administration.  During  the 
following  2-month  period  each  visitor  will  be 
placed  in  several  individual  internship  situations, 
with  guidance  from  local  sponsors,  where  he  will 
obtain  practical  experience  of  special  interest  to 
his  own  individual  career. 

Beginning  December  9,  the  group  will  reassem- 
ble in  Pittsburgh  for  a  week  that  will  be  devoted 
to  two  short  seminars.  The  first  will  comprise 
a  discussion  of  various  facets  of  American  life. 
The  second  will  give  the  visitors  an  opportunity 
to  compare  notes  on  their  practical  professional 
experience  as  related  to  the  earlier  seminar  on  the 
fundamentals  of  public  administration. 

The  group  will  spend  the  last  week  of  their  visit 
in  Washington,  where  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Institute  will  evaluate  the  program. 


'  For  oamee  of  participants,  see  press  release  027. 
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Views  Invited  on  GATT  Relations 
With  Three  Countries 


Press  release  641  dated  September  9 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

As  a  result  of  public  notices  issued  on  Septen 
ber  9  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  ( 
Trade  Agreements  and  the  Committee  for  Re< 
iprocity  Information,  public  views  are  requeste 
regarding  the  provisional  accession  of  Switzei 
land  and  Israel  to  the  General  Agreement  o  I 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  regarding  r< 
lations  with  Yugoslavia  under  the  General  Agra 
ment  closer  than  the  observer  status  no 
applicable  to  that  country. 

As  part  of  the  arrangements  for  Swiss  pn 
visional  accession  to  the  GATT,  tariff  negotiatior 
were  conducted  in  1958  between  Switzerland  an 
14  contracting  parties,  not  including  the  Unite 
States.  Under  the  arrangements  Switzerlan* 
with  certain  exceptions,  and  other  contractin 
parties  will  apply  the  provisions  of  the  GAT 
to  each  other.  Since  the  United  States  did  nc 
participate  in  the  1958  tariff  negotiations  wit 
Switzerland,  participation  by  the  United  State 
in  these  arrangements  would  not  involve  th 
reduction  of  any  U.S.  tariff  rates  or  the  additio 
of  any  new  items  to  the  U.S.  schedule  of  cor 
cessions  in  the  GATT. 

U.S.-Swiss  trade  relations  are  at  present  go^ 
erned  by  a  bilateral  trade  agreement,  first  negc 
tiated  in  1936  and  subsequently  supplementee 
It  is  proposed  that  the  tariff  concessions  an 
related  portions  of  this  agreement  continue  i 
force  between  the  United  States  and  Switzerlan 
outside  the  framework  of  the  GATT.  Howevei 
since  a  number  of  the  general  provisions  of  th 
bilateral  agreement  relate  generally  to  the  sam 
matters  as  are  dealt  with  in  the  general  provisio 
of  the  GATT,  the  United  States  is  considerin 
suspension  of  some  of  these  provisions  of  the  hilal 
eral  agreement  while  the  GATT  provision 
apply. 

The  arrangements  for  the  provisional  accessio 
of  Israel  would  be  similar  to  those  with  respei 
to  Switzerland,  except  that  no  tariff  negotiation 
have  been  carried  on  between  Israel  and  coi 
tracting  parties  and,  consequently,  no  new  tari 
concessions  are   involved,  and  Israel  would  n< 
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accorded  direcl  rights  in  the  existing  tariff 
BOeesions  of  contracting  parties.  .Moreover, 
e  United  States  has  no  bilateral  trade  agree- 
cnt  with  Israel. 

The  arrangements  with  Yugoslavia,  which  has 
10  not  carried  on  tariff  negotiations  and  with 
mh  the  United  States  has  no  bilateral  trade 
reeinent,  would  be  much  looser  than  those  with 
vitzerland  and  Israel  to  take  into  account  the 
aracter  of  the  current  economic  system  of  Yugo- 
ivia.  However,  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
B  expressed  a  desire  for  relations  with  the  Con- 
icting  Parties  to  the  GATT  closer  than  those  of 
observer,  and  the  United  States  and  other  coll- 
iding parties  have  viewed  sympathetically  the 
-nihilities  of  accomplishing  this.  Under  the 
rangements  Yugoslavia  would  apply  the  provi- 
ng of  the  GATT  to  the  extent  compatible  with 
9  current  economic  system  of  Yugoslavia,  and 

return  contracting  parties  would  apply  to 
igoslavia  such  treatment  as  will  achieve  an 
aitable  balance  of  rights  and  obligations  as  en- 
■ged  in  the  GATT.  Moreover,  the  objectives 
the  GATT  are  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  com- 
rcial  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  con- 
ictinj;  parties,  and  questions  arising  under  the 
■angements  may  be  considered  in  bilateral  and 
iltilateral  consultations. 

Interested  persons  may  express  views  regarding 
v  aspect  of  these  proposals.  Such  views  will  be 
•efully  considered  before  a  final  decision  is 
iched  as  to  the  U.S.  position  with  regard  to 
'in. 

(Written  views  should  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
ttee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  the  interde- 
rtmental  committee  which  receives  views  con- 
ning trade  agreement  matters,  by  October  9, 
»9,  and  public  hearings  will  be  open  on  October 

L959.  Requests  for  appearances  before  the 
iniiiittee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  which 
y  be  made  only  by  persons  filing  written  briefs, 
mid  be  made  to  the  Chairman,  Committee  for 
ciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission 
ilding,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
lopies  of  the  notices  by  the  Trade  Agreements 
inmittee  and  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
formation,  of  the  general  provisions  of  the 
■angement  under  consideration  with  Switzer- 
d.  and  of  the  arrangements  under  consideration 
h  Israel  and  Yugoslavia  are  attached.     The 


results  of  the  tariff  negotiations  with  Switzerland 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
Villa  Bocage,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  may  be 
consulted  at  the  Division  of  Trade  Agreements, 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  at  Wash- 
ington, and  at  field  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE     FOR     RECIPROCITY     INFORMATION 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  :  Provisional 
Accession  of  Switzerland  and  Israel;  Relations 
With  Yugoslavia 

Submission  of  Information  to  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information 

Closing    date    for   Applications    to    Appear   at   Hearing 
October  9, 1959 

Closing  date  for  Submission  of  Briefs  October  9,  1959 
Public  Hearings  Open  October  20,  1959 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 
has  issued  on  this  day  a  notice  of  intention  to  con- 
sider participating  in  arrangements,  not  involving  the 
conduct  of  new  tariff  negotiations,  for  the  provisional  ac- 
cession of  Switzerland  and  Israel  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  for  relations  with 
Yugoslavia  under  that  Agreement  closer  than  the  ob- 
server status  now  applicable  to  that  country. 

Pursuant  to  paragraph  5  of  Executive  Order  10082  of 
October  5,  1949,  as  amended  (3  CFR,  1949-1953  Comp., 
pp.  281,  355),  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
hereby  gives  notice  that  all  applications  for  oral  pres- 
entation of  views  in  regard  to  any  aspect  of  the  fore- 
going proposals  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  October  9,  1959. 
The  application  must  indicate  on  which  of  the  above  ar- 
rangements the  individual  or  group  desires  to  be  heard 
and  an  estimate  of  the  time  required  for  oral  presenta- 
tion. Written  statements  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  October  9,  1959.  Such  communications  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  "Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C." 
Fifteen  copies  of  written  statements,  either  typed,  printed, 
or  duplicated,  shall  be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy  shall 
be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committee,  ex- 
cept information  and  business  data  proffered  in  con- 
fidence, shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  interested  persons. 
Information  and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence 
shall  be  submitted  on  separate  pages  clearly  marked  "For 
Official  Use  Only  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information". 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Committee  for 
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Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral  statements  will  be 
heard,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  on  October  20,  1959  in  the 
Hearing  Room  in  the  Tariff  Commission  Building,  Eighth 
and  E  Streets,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Witnesses  who 
make  application  to  be  heard  will  be  advised  regarding 
the  time  and  place  of  their  individual  appearances.  Ap- 
pearances at  hearings  before  the  Committee  may  be  made 
only  by  or  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  have  filed  writ- 
ten statements  and  who  have  within  the  time  prescribed 
made  written  application  for  oral  presentation  of  views. 
Statements  made  at  the  public  hearings  shall  be  under 
oath. 

Copies  of  the  notice  issued  today  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C,  and  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Field  Offices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation this  9th  day  of  September  1959. 

Edward  Yaedlet 

Secretary 

Committee   for   Reciprocity 

Information 


NOTICE    OF    INTENTION    TO    PARTICIPATE    IN 
PROPOSED  ARRANGEMENTS 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL     COMMITTEE     ON    TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  :  Provisional 
Accession  of  Switzerland  and  Israel;  Relations 
With  Yugoslavia 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  ap- 
proved June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  945,  ch.  474; 
65  Stat.  73,  ch.  141),  and  to  paragraph  4  of  Executive 
Order  10082  of  October  5,  1949,  as  amended  (3  CFR, 
1949-1953  Comp.,  pp.  281,  355),  notice  is  hereby  given  by 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 
of  intention  to  consider  participating  in  arrangements, 
not  involving  the  conduct  of  new  tariff  negotiations,  for 
the  provisional  accession  of  Switzerland  and  Israel  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  for  relations 
with  Yugoslavia  under  the  General  Agreement  closer  than 
the  observer  status  now  applicable  to  that  country. 

1.  Switzerland.  Under  the  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
visional accession  of  Switzerland  that  country  would  ap- 
ply, to  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  which 
formally  accept  these  arrangements,  the  provisions  of  that 
Agreement,  including  tariff  concessions  negotiated  by 
Switzerland  with  some  contracting  parties  (not  including 
the  United  States)  hut  subject  to  reservations  with  re- 
spect to  certain  parts  of  the  Agreement.  In  return  such 
contracting  parties  would  apply  to  Switzerland  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agreement,  including  direct  rights  to  their 
schedules  containing  tariff  concessions.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed,  in  connection  with  any  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  these  arrangements  with  Switzerland,  to  termi- 


nate or  suspend  the  entire  bilateral  trade  agreement  wi 
Switzerland  concluded  on  January  1,  1936  (49  Stat.  391' 
EAS  90),  as  supplemented  by  exchanges  of  notes  dat», 
September  19,  October  4,  and  November  14,  1940  (54  Ste' 
2461 ;  EAS  193)  and  October  13,  1950  (2  U.S.T.  453  ;  Til 
2188),  and  by  the  supplementary  agreement  dated  June 
1955  (6  U.S.T.  2845;  TIAS  3328).  Consideration  is  beu 
given,  however,  to  suspending,  during  such  time  as  V. 
provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  would  be  applicat 
between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  those  pr 
visions  of  the  bilateral  trade  agreement  which  general 
relate  to  trade  matters  that  would  be  covered  by  the  Ge 
eral  Agreement  while  retaining  in  effect  the  schedules  co 
taining  tariff  and  other  concessions  and  such  other  pr 
visions  of  the  Agreement  as  relate  to  the  application 
such  concessions. 

2.  Israel.  Under  the  arrangements  for  the  provision 
accession  of  Israel  that  country  would  apply  the  provisioi 
of  the  General  Agreement  to  contracting  parties  to  th 
Agreement  which  formally  accept  these  arrangement 
Israel  would  not  undertake  obligations  with  respect 
tariff  concessions.  In  return  such  contracting  parti 
would  apply  to  Israel  the  provisions  of  the  Agreeme: 
other  than  those  which  accord  direct  rights  to  the 
schedules  containing  tariff  concessions.  The  Uniti 
States  has  no  bilateral  trade  agreement  with  Israel. 

3.  Yugoslavia.  Under  the  arrangements  with  respect 
Yugoslavia  that  country  would  apply,  to  contractu 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  which  formally  acce] 
these  arrangements,  the  provisions  of  that  Agreement 
the  extent  compatible  with  the  current  economic  syste 
of  Yugoslavia.  In  return  such  contracting  parties  wou 
apply  to  Yugoslavia  such  treatment  as  will  achieve  a 
equitable  balance  of  rights  and  obligations  as  envisage 
in  the  General  Agreement.  Moreover,  Yugoslavia  ar 
the  contracting  parties  formally  accepting  these  arrang 
ments  would  take  the  objectives  of  the  General  Agreemei 
as  a  basis  for  their  commercial  relations  with  each  othe 
and  provision  would  be  made  for  the  bilateral  adjustmei 
of  questions  arising  under  these  arrangements  and  f( 
their  annual  review  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to  tl 
General  Agreement.  The  United  States  has  no  bilaten 
trade  agreement  with  Yugoslavia. 

The  proposals  with  respect  to  none  of  the  above  thre 
countries  would  involve  the  modification  of  any  Unite 
States  tariff  rates  or  the  addition  of  any  new  articles  iD 
ported  into  the  United  States  to  any  existing  schedule  ( 
United  States  tariff  concessions. 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ac 
as  amended,  and  paragraph  5  of  Executive  Order  1008: 
as  amended,  information  and  views  as  to  any  aspect  < 
the  proposals  announced  by  this  notice  may  be  submitte 
to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  in  accon 
ance  with  the  announcement  of  this  date  issued  by  th; 
Committee. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  o 
Trade  Agreements,  this  9th  day  of  September  1959. 

Aliiert  E.  Pappano 

Alternate    Chairman,   Interdepartmental 

Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 
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EXTS  OF  DECLARATIONS 


rael 


KJLARATION  ON  THE  PROVISIONAL  ACCESSION 
OF  ISRAEL  TO  THE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON 
TARIFFS  AND  TRADE 

The  Government  of  Israel  and  the  other  governments 
behalf  of  which  this  Declaration  has  been  accepted 
he  latter  governments  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
anticipating  governments")  ; 

Considering  that  the  Government  of  Israel  on  26  March 
59  made  a  formal  request  to  accede  to  the  General 
rreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to 
,  the  "General  Agreement")  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
dons  of  Article  XXXIII  of  the  General  Agreement; 
,.1 

Having  regard  to  the  desire  of  many  contracting  par- 
?s  to  the  General  Agreement  to  conduct  the  tariff  nego- 
itlons  with  Israel,  which  it  is  considered  should  precede 
a  under  Article  XXXIII,  during  the  tariff  con- 
rence  to  be  held  in  1960  and  1961,  arrangements  for 
hieh  are  being  made  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
eneral  Agreement  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Con- 
iacting  Parties")  : 

1.  Declare  that,  pending  the  accession  of  Israel  under 
e  provisions  of  Article  XXXIII,  following  the  conclu- 
on  of  tariff  negotiations  with  contracting  parties  to  the 
eneral  Agreement,  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
irtkiputing  governments  and  Israel  shall  be  based  upon 
ie  General  Agreement  as  if  the  provisions  of  the  model 
■otocol  of  accession  approved  by  the  Contracting  Par- 
es on  23  October  1951,  were  embodied  in  this  Declara- 
on,  except  that  Israel  shall  not  have  any  direct  rights 
ith  respect  to  the  concessions  contained  in  the  schedules 
inexed  to  the  General  Agreement  either  under  the  pro- 
sions  of  Article  II  or  under  the  provisions  of  any  other 
rticle  of  the  General  Agreement. 

2.  Request  the  Contracting  Parties  to  perform  such 
motions  as  are  necessary  for  the  operation  of  this 
eclaration. 

3.  This  Declaration,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
detracting  Parties  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  shall  be 
Jened  for  acceptance,  by  signature  or  otherwise,  by  Is- 
tt*l,  by  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement, 
ad  by  any  governments  which  accede  provisionally  to  the 
eneral  Agreement. 

4.  This  Declaration  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Execu- 
ve  Secretary  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
greement. 

5.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
)  the  General  Agreement  shall  promptly  furnish  a  certi- 
ed  copy  of  this  Declaration,  and  a  notification  of  each 
eeeptance  thereof,  to  each  government  to  which  this 
>eclaration  is  open  for  acceptance. 

6.  This  Declaration  shall  become  effective  between  Is- 
lel  and  any  participating  government  on  the  thirtieth 
ay  following  the  day  upon  which  it  shall  have  been  ac- 
epted  on  behalf  of  Israel  and  of  that  government;  it 
hall  remain  in  force  until  the  Government  of  Israel  ac- 
edes  to  the  General  Agreement  under  the  provisions  of 
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Article  XXXIII  thereof  or  until  31  December  1961,  which- 
ever date  is  earlier,  unless  it  has  been  agreed  by  Israel 
and  the  participating  governments  to  extend  its  validity 
to  a  later  date. 

Done  at  Geneva  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  May  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  in  a  single  copy  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  both  texts  authentic. 

Yugoslavia 

DECLARATION  ON  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  CON- 
TRACTING PARTIES  TO  THE  GENERAL  AGREE- 
MENT ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 

-  A  - 

The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  Hereby  Declares  : 

1.  (a)  That  it  will  take  as  a  basis  for  its  commercial 
relations  with  the  other  parties  to  this  Declaration  the 
objectives  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "General  Agreement")  and 
to  the  extent  compatible  with  its  current  economic  system 
will  apply  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement ; 

(b)  That  it  recognizes  that  the  development  of  mutu- 
ally advantageous  trading  relationships  depends  upon 
the  achievement  of  an  equitable  balance  of  rights  and 
obligations  as  envisaged  in  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement ; 

2.  (a)  That  it  will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
any  representations,  which  may  be  addressed  to  it  by 
any  other  party  to  this  Declaration  concerning  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  undertaking  contained  in  paragraph  1 
above  and  will  be  prepared  to  enter  into  consultations 
concerning  such  representations ; 

(b)  That,  if  such  consultations  do  not  result  in  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  such  party,  it  agrees  to  the 
matter  being  referred  to  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Con- 
tracting Parties)  for  their  opinion  and  advice; 

(c)  That  it  will  take  part  in  any  discussions  which 
the  Contracting  Parties  might  initiate  when  they  are 
called  upon  by  another  party  to  give  an  opinion  or  advice 
on  the  grounds  that  bilateral  consultations  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  said  party  had  not  resulted  in  a  satis- 
factory settlement  being  reached ; 

3.  That  it  will  endeavour,  in  the  development  of  ar- 
rangements affecting  its  commercial  policies,  to  move 
progressively  toward  a  position  in  which  it  can  give  full 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement. 

-  B  - 

The  parties  to  the  present  declaration,  other  than 
Yugoslavia,  hereby  declare  : 

1.  (a)  That  they  will  take  as  a  basis  for  their  com- 
mercial relations  with  Yugoslavia  the  objectives  of  the 
General  Agreement; 

(b)  That,  to  the  extent  that  Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to 
paragraph  1  of  Part  A  above,  accords  the  treatment  pro- 
vided for  in  the  General  Agreement,  they  will  accord  to 
Yugoslavia  such  treatment  as  will  achieve  an  equitable 
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balance  of   rights   and  obligations  as  envisaged  in  the 
General  Agreement; 

2.  (a)  That  they  will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
any  representations,  which  may  be  addressed  to  them  by 
the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  concerning  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  undertaking  contained  in  paragraph  1 
above  of  this  Part  and  will  be  prepared  to  enter  into 
consultations  concerning  such  representations; 

(b)  That,  if  such  consultations  do  not  result  in  a  settle- 
ment satisfactory  to  Yugoslavia,  they  agree  to  the  matter 
being  referred  to  the  Contracting  Parties  for  their  opin- 
ion and  advice; 

(c)  That  they  will  take  part  in  any  discussions  which 
the  Contracting  Parties  might  initiate  when  called  upon 
by  Yugoslavia  to  give  an  opinion  or  advice  on  the  grounds 
that  bilateral  consultations  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
Yugoslavia  had  not  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  settlement 
being  reached ; 

3.  That  they  will  request  the  Contracting  Parties: 

(a)  To  take  note  of  this  Declaration; 

(b)  To  invite  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  to  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Contracting  Parties  ;  and 

(c)  To  undertake  the  functions  set  out  in  paragraphs 
2  (b)  and  (c)  of  Part  A  above  and  in  paragraphs  2  (b) 
and  (c)  above  of  this  Part. 

-  C  - 

The  parties  to  this  Declaration  agree  to  request  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  review  each  year  the  develop- 
ment of  mutual  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  the 
other  parties  on  the  basis  of  this  Declaration  as  well  as 
the  possibilities  of  further  progress  towards  the  full  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement. 

-  D  - 

1.  This  Declaration,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Contracting  Parties  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  shall  be 
opened  for  acceptance,  by  signature  or  otherwise,  by 
Yugoslavia,  by  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment, and  by  any  governments  which  accede  provisionally 
to  the  General  Agreement. 

2.  This  Declaration  shall  enter  into  force  when  it  has 
been  accepted  by  Yugoslavia  and  by  two-thirds  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement. 

3.  In  the  course  of  the  third  annual  review,  pursuant 
to  Part  C  above,  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  consider 
whether  the  arrangement  shall  be  terminated,  modified 
or  continued. 

-  E  - 

The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  or  any  other  party  to 
this  Declaration  shall  be  free  to  withdraw  from  this 
arrangement  upon  sixty  days'  written  notice  being  given 
to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Contracting  Parties  : 

(a)  If  Yugoslavia  should  withdraw  from  this  arrange- 
ment, the  Declaration  shall  lapse  and  any  arrangements 
made  by  the  Contracting  Pasties  shall  cease  to  be  valid. 

(b)  If  a  party  to  this  present  Declaration  other  than 
Jugoslavia  should  withdraw  from  this  arrangement,  the 
sole  effect  of  such  withdrawal  shall  be  to  terminate  the 
undertakings  entered  into  by  such  party  in  respect  of 
Yugoslavia   and   to   terminate   the   undertakings  entered 
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into  by  Yugoslavia  in  respect  of  such  party  under  th] 
Declaration. 

-  F  - 

1.  This  Declaration  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Execu 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Contracting  Pasties. 

2.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Contracting  Paetim 
shall  promptly  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  this  Declara- 
tion, and  a  notification  of  each  acceptance  thereof,  t<j 
each  government  to  which  this  Declaration  is  open  for 
acceptance. 

Done  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  in  a  single  copy,  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  both  texts  authentic. 

Switzerland 

DECLARATION  ON  THE  PROVISIONAL  ACCESSION 
OF  THE  SWISS  CONFEDERATION  TO  THE  GEN- 
ERAL AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE 

The  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  om 
Tariffs  and  Trade  on  behalf  of  which  this  Declaration 
has  been  accepted  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "par- 
ticipating contracting  parties"  and  the  "General  Agree- 
ment") and  the  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 

Having  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  the  provisional 
accession  of  Switzerland  set  forth  in  the  relevant  report 
approved  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Contracting 
Parties")  at  their  eleventh  session,  and 

Having  regard  to  the  results  of  the  tariff  negotiations 
conducted  between   Switzerland  and  a  number  of  con- . 
tracting  parties   in   accordance  with   the  arrangements 
referred  to  above, 

1.  Declare  that  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
participating  contracting  parties  and  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration shall,  subject  to  the  terms  of  paragraphs  (a), 
(b)  and  (c)  below,  be  based  upon  the  General  Agreement 
as  if  the  Swiss  Confederation  had  acceded  to  the  General 
Agreement  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  procedures 
and  as  if  the  schedules  annexed  to  this  Declaration  were 
schedules  annexed  to  the  General  Agreement : 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  re- 
serves its  position  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 6  of  Article  XV  of  the  General  Agreement.  The 
Swiss  monetary  policy  is  set  forth  in  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  at 
the  meeting  of  the  eleventh  session  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  on  17  November  1956,  which  is  incorporated  by 
reference  into  this  Declaration.  In  this  connexion  the 
Swiss  Confederation  undertakes  that  it  will  act  in 
exchange  matters  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the 
General  Agreement  and  in  particular  undertakes  not,  by 
exchange  action,  to  frustrate  the  intent  of  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Agreement.  The  Swiss  Confederation 
agrees  to  consult  with  the  Contracting  Parties  at  any 
time,  subject  to  thirty  days'  notice,  upon  the  request  of 
any  signatory  to  this  Declaration  which  considers  that 
the  Swiss  Confederation  has  taken  exchange  action 
which  may  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  application  of 
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e  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  or  Is  Lnconsist- 

it  with  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Special 
EChange    Agreement    annexed    to    the    resolution    of 

I  June  1949. 

i  b  i  The  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
serves  its  position  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
ovisions  of  Article  XI  of  the  General  Agreement  to  the 
tent  necessary  to  permit  the  Government  of  the  Swiss 
(■federation  to  apply  import  restrictions  pursuant  to 
tie  II  of  the  Federal  Law  of  3  October  1951  as  well  as 

the  legislation  concerning  the  alcohol  and  wheat  mo- 
■polies  based  on  Articles  32  bis  and  23  bis  (as  amended 

1952)  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  pursuant  to 
-tide  11  of  the  Federal  Law  of  28  September  1956.  In 
plying  measures  under  these  Laws  the  Government  of 
,  S\\  i-s  Confederation  will  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
e  implementation  of  these  Laws,  observe  to  the  fullest 
BEdble  extent  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  General 
ireement,  and  in  particular  will  endeavor  to  ensure  that 
s»y  are  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  minimum 
rm  to  the  interests  of  the  signatories  to  this  Declara- 
m.  Thus,  the  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
nsistently  with  Article  XIII  of  the  General  Agreement 

II  apply  all  resrrictions  imposed  under  these  Laws  in 
cordance  with  the  principles  of  non-discrimination,  and 
rsuant  to  Article  XXII  and  to  paragraph  1  of  Article 
*v  1 1 1  of  the  General  Agreement  will  give  sympathetic 
usideration  to  any  representations  made  to  it  by  any 
ber  signatory  to  this  Declaration,  and  enter  into  con- 
ltation  with  respect  to  such  representations.  At  the 
st  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  following  the 
try  into  force  of  this  Declaration  and  at  each  annual 
■ion  thereafter  so  long  as  the  Declaration  remains  in 
■ce.  the  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  will 
rnish  to  the  Contracting  Parties  a  report  of  the 
sasures  maintained  consistently  with  this  reservation, 
d  upon  request  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  enter  into 
usultation  with  them  regarding  such  measures. 

(e)  The  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  under- 
lies, that  following  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Declara- 
>n.  and  the  approval  by  the  Contracting  Parties  of  a 
icnrrent  resolution  inviting  the  Swiss  Confederation  to 
rticipate  in  the  work  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  it  will 
ter  into  consultations  with  the  Contracting  Parties 
th  a  view  to  finding  solutions  compatible  with  the  basic 
inciples  of  the  General  Agreement,  to  the  problems  dealt 
th  in  the  foregoing  reservation. 

2.  Request  the  Contracting  Parties  to  perform  such 
actions  as  are  necessary  for  the  operation  of  this 
■claration. 

S.  For  the  purposes  of  the  territorial  application  of  this 
claration  the  customs  territory  of  the  Swiss  Confed- 
ition  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  territory  of  the 
incipality  of  Liechtenstein  as  long  as  the  treaty  for  the 
atoms  Union  with  the  Swiss  Confederation  is  in  force. 
1.  Should  certain  negotiations  not  be  completed  in  time 
be  annexed  to  the  Declaration  w:hen  it  is  opened  for 
mature,  the  schedules  of  concessions  resulting  from 
>se  negotiations  shall  be  annexed  to  this  Declaration, 


and  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  thereof,  as  from 
the  day  following  the  signature  of  a  Proces-Verbal  by  the 
government  concerned  and  by  the  Government  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation. 

5.  (a)  This  Declaration  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  shall  promptly  furnish 
a  certified  copy  of  this  Declaration,  and  a  notification  of 
each  acceptance  thereto,  to  each  contracting  party  to  the 
General  Agreement. 

6.  This  Declaration  shall  be  registered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

7.  This  Declaration  shall  remain  open  for  acceptance, 
by  signature  or  otherwise,  until  30  June  1959,  by  con- 
tracting parties  having  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  pursuant  to  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  provisional  accession  of 
Switzerland,  by  contracting  parties  which  have  not  con- 
ducted such  negotiations  but  have  agreed  with  that  Gov- 
ernment that  their  trade  relations  should  be  governed  by 
the  terms  of  this  Declaration,  and  by  the  Government  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation. 

8.  This  Declaration  shall  become  effective  between  the 
Swiss  Confederation  and  any  contracting  party  on  the 
thirtieth  day  following  the  day  upon  which  it  shall  have 
been  accepted,  by  signature  or  otherwise,  on  behalf  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  and  of  that  contracting  party;  it 
shall  remain  in  force  until  the  Government  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  accedes  to  the  General  Agreement  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  XXXIII  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment or  until  31  December  1961,  whichever  date  is  earlier, 
unless  it  has  been  agreed  by  the  parties  to  this  Declara- 
tion to  extend  its  validity  to  a  later  date. 

Done  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-second  day  of  November, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  in  a  single 
copy,  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  both  texts 
authentic  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  the  schedules 
annexed  hereto. 


Development  Loans 

Uruguay 

The  United  States  and  Uruguay  on  September 
3  signed  an  agreement  whereby  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  will  lend  up  to  $8.8  million  to  the 
Administracion  General  de  las  Usinas  Elec- 
tricas  y  los  Telefonos  del  Estado  (UTE),  an  au- 
tonomous government  enterprise,  to  help  finance 
the  expansion  of  telephone  facilities  in  the  Mon- 
tevideo area  of  Uruguay.  For  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  629  dated  September  3. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Security  Council  Sends  Factfinding  Group  to  Laos 


The  U.N.  Security  Council  met  on  September  7 
to  consider  an  appeal  from  the  Royal  Government 
of  Laos  (U.N.  doc.  S/4212)  asking  for  U.N.  assist- 
ance in  the  face  of  '■'-flagrant  aggression"  from 
north  Viet-Nam  and  requesting  that  "an  emer- 
gency force  should  be  dispatched  at  a  very  early 
date  in  order  to  halt  the  aggression  and  prevent  it 
from  spreading.''''  Following  are  three  statements 
made  during  the  session  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
U.S.  Representative  on  the  Security  Council. 


FIRST  STATEMENT 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  3215 

I  shall  speak  briefly  to  the  report  by  the 
Secretary-General1  which,  as  we  all  know,  in- 
cludes and  transmits  the  communication  from  the 
Government  of  Laos  and  which  communication  is 
accordingly  now  officially  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  the  United  Nations 
confronts  an  appeal  which  puts  us  to  the  test.  It 
is  an  appeal  for  help  from  Laos,  a  small  state  of 
recent  membership  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
appeal  tells  of  threats  to  its  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence by  forces  from  outside  its  own  borders. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  ignore  this  appeal.  It  calls 
for  action  of  some  kind,  and  this  Council  must 
decide  what  this  action  should  be. 

The  United  States  believes  that  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  aggression  is  being  committed.2  The 
newspapers  are  full  of  it.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge. But  we  realize  of  course  that  there  may  be 
those  around  this  table  who  do  not  agree. 

But  certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  one 
fact,  and  that  is  that  the  Government  of  Laos 
believes  that  it  has  been  the  victim  of  aggression 


and  that  when  the  government  of  any  memb 
state — large  or  small — appeals  to  the  Securi 
Council,  the  Security  Council  cannot  turn  a  de 
ear  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

The  telegram  from  the  Foreign  Minister 
Laos — in  and  of  itself — is  prima  facie  evidence  i 
the  need  for  the  Security  Council  to  act  and  to  a 
quickly. 

For  this  reason  the  United  States,  in  cooper 
tion  with  other  members  of  the  Security  Counc: 
has  introduced  the  pending  resolution.3  It  is  vei 
short,  and  I  would  like  to  read  it : 

The  Security  Council, 

Decides  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  A 
gentina,  Italy,  Japan  and  Tunisia,  and  instructs  this  su 
committee  to  examine  the  statements  made  before  tl 
Security  Council  concerning  Laos,  to  receive  furth 
statements  and  documents  and  to  conduct  such  inquiri 
as  it  may  determine  necessary  and  to  report  to  the  S 
curity  Council  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  to  keep  the  parliamentary  situs 
tion  clear,  I  hereby  move  the  adoption  of  the  re: 
olution. 

Now,  the  language  of  this  resolution  is  virti 
ally  identical  with  language  which  has  been  use 
before,  notably  in  the  action  under  article  29  c1 
the  charter  in  the  Spanish  case  in  1946.4  In  the 
case  the  vote  in  the  Security  Council  was  10  fo 
0  against,  and  1  abstention.  And  the  member  wh 
abstained  was  the  then  representative  of  the  S( 
viet  Union,  who  was  Mr.  Gromyko  and  who  i 
now  the  Foreign  Minister. 

This  resolution  is  squarely  within  the  pre 
visions  of  article  29  of  the  charter.     It  is  a  ste 


'  U.N.  doe.  S/4213. 

1  For  a  Department  statement,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  21, 
V.)7A),  p.  414. 


8  U.N.  doc.  S/4214 ;  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  o 
Sept.  8  (S/4216)  by  a  vote  of  10  to  1  (Soviet  Union 
following  a  ruling  by  the  President  of  the  Council  tbi 
the  vote  on  the  joint  draft  resolution  should  be  regarde 
as  procedural. 

*  For  background  and  text  of  the  resolution,  see  BtJ) 
letin  of  May  12,  1940,  p.  788. 
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[rich  is  necessary  for  the  Council  to  take  in  the 
rformance  of  its  functions  in  this  case.  When 
is  created  it  will  be  a  subsidiary  organ  which 
ill  in  effect  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the 
miH'il's  consideration  of  this  subject. 
This  resolution  has  the  great  advantage  that 
enables  the  Security  Council  to  react  without 
due  delay  to  this  appeal  from  a  small  country. 
This  resolution  should  in  a  short  time  result 
finding  facts  which  will  be  of  value  to  the 
iole  Council. 

This  resolution  does  not  close  any  doors  and 
ee  not  put  anybody  up  against  a  stone  wall. 
This  resolution  is  a  constructive  way  of  dealing 
th  a  menacing  situation  and  of  dampening 
\vn  (lames  which  are  spurting  up  dangerously. 
Finally,  members  should  understand  that,  if  the 
curity  Council  shrinks  from  taking  this  very 
>de<t  step,  the  alternative  courses  of  action  may 
much  more  far-reaching,  much  harder  to  con- 
1,  and  much  more  dangerous. 
Ifr.  President  and  members  of  the  Council, 
s  resolution  will  have  a  good  effect  if  it  is  voted 
■aptly.  But  if  we  present  to  the  world  a 
ctacle  of  hair  splitting  and  haggling,  its  effect 
1  be  much  reduced. 

ror  these  reasons  we  think  the  Council  should 
ct  this  resolution  promptly.  In  fact,  I  hope 
t  we  will  not  hesitate  to  hold  a  night  session  if 
d  be  so  that  we  may  do  our  full  duty  to  the 
-Id  and  once  again  inspire  the  confidence  of 
rid  opinion  in  the  United  Nations. 


THIRD  STATEMENT" 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  3214 

Mr.  President,  let  me  first  express  gratification 
that  this  resolution  has  been  adopted  and  by  such 
a  very  large  majority.  There  is  no  question 
whatever  that  it  has  been  legally  adopted  and  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  flaw  at  all  in  its  status. 

I  am  confident  that  the  four  nations  mentioned 
in  the  resolution  will  immediately  address  them- 
selves to  the  work  prescribed  in  the  resolution.  I 
am  sure  that  this  will  have  an  excellent  effect  on 
opinion  throughout  the  world  and  will  receive 
and  merit  the  applause  of  all  those  who  value  the 
rights  of  small  nations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Sobolev  is 
a  man  of  forensic  talent  and  experience  who  can 
be  counted  upon  to  make  the  strongest  possible 
argument  for  any  cause  that  he  espouses.  The 
fact  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  a  better  argu- 
ment is  therefore  no  reflection  on  him,  but  it  does 
show  that  the  cause  which  he  was  espousing  had 
him  on  very  weak  ground  indeed.  Of  the  cases 
which  he  cited,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one, 
not  one  was  analogous  to  the  issue  which  we  con- 
fronted here  tonight.  In  fact  he  even  cited  a 
case  on  page  190  of  the  Repertoire?  which  was 
a  case  providing  for  a  commission  to  supervise 
the  implementation  of  Security  Council  decisions. 
Of  course  you  cannot  imagine  anything  more 
substantive  than  supervising  the  implementation 
of  Security  Council  decisions.  That  is  at  the 
opposite  extreme  from  this  very  mild  subcommit- 
tee that  we  propose  here. 


JOND  STATEMENT 

/U.N.  press  release  3213 

Ir.  President,  let  me  assure  Mr.  Sobolev s  that 
itend  to  deal  with  all  the  points  which  he  has 
ed  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  everyone 
a  and  that  I  expect  to  reveal  some  of  his  errors 

omissions  and  some  of  his  fallacious  reason- 
.  But  I  wish  to  do  it  after  the  vote.  This  is 
argent  situation  in  Laos.  I  think  we  ought  to 
i  this  resolution,  and  after  the  vote  I  shall  ask 
re  recognized  at  which  time  I  shall  give  total 
ification  in  explanation  of  all  the  points  which 

Sobolev  has  raised. 


loviet  Representative  Arkady  A.  Sobolev. 
'ember  28,   7  959 


1945  Statement  on  Voting  Procedure  Cited 

Then  Ambassador  Sobolev  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  the  San  Francisco  declaration.8  Now, 
I  happen  to  think  that  the  San  Francisco  declara- 
tion is  significant  largely  as  a  matter  of  attitude. 
I  agree  with  the  President  that  the  thing  that 
governs  us  here  is  the  charter  and  the  rules  of 


0  Mr.  Lodge  spoke  at  12 :30  a.m.,  Sept.  8. 

''Repertoire  of  the  Practice  of  the  Security  Council, 
19.1,6-1951;  U.N.  publication  1954.VII.1. 

8  For  text  of  a  four-power  statement  on  voting  pro- 
cedure in  the  Security  Council  made  at  San  Francisco 
on  June  7,  1945,  see  Documents  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organizations,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 19//5  (New  York,  vol.  xi,  Commission  3,  Security 
Council),  p.  711. 
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the  Security  Council.  The  President  has  made 
many  wise  observations  tonight  but  never  more  so 
than  when  he  made  that  statement.  That  gets  us 
back  to  fundamentals. 

But  I  would  like  to  quote  you  something  from 
this  famous  declaration  of  San  Francisco  to 
which  Ambassador  Sobolev  referred  so  often.  In 
this  declaration  there  is  a  list  of  things  to  which 
the  veto  shall  not  be  applied.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  them,  but  I  will  just  read  the  part  which 
affects  this  question : 

"For  example,  under  the  Yalta  formula  a  pro- 
cedural vote  will  govern  the  decisions  made  under 
the  entire  section  D  of  chapter  VI.  This  means 
that  the  Council  will,  by  a  vote  of  any  seven  of 
its  members,  adopt  or  alter  its  rules  of  proce- 
dure ;  .  .  ."  That  is  one  thing.  And  then,  "estab- 
lish such  bodies  or  agencies  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  functions." 
I  would  like  to  read  that  again,  "establish  such 
bodies  or  agencies  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  its  functions." 

Now,  if  that  is  not  what  we  are  doing  here, 
then  I  cannot  understand  plain  language.  That 
is  precisely  by  its  very  terms  one  of  the  things 
which  under  the  declaration  of  San  Francisco  is 
not  a  matter  of  substance  to  which  the  veto  can- 
not be  applied.  Ambassador  Sobolev,  who  based 
his  case  on  the  declaration  of  San  Francisco, 
must  recognize  that  the  whole  foundation  is 
knocked  out  from  under  his  argument  by  this 
quotation  which  I  have  just  read. 

U.S.  View  on  Use  of  Double  Veto 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  more  remarks 
on  this  subject  to  summarize  the  position  of  the 
United  States  both  on  our  procedure  today  and 
on  the  four-power  declaration. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  taken  the 
view  that  the  so-called  double  veto  cannot  be  used 
to  make  substantive  a  matter  declared  by  the  four- 
power  statement  to  be  procedural.  This  was 
clearly  expressed  before  the  Council  by  Ambas- 
sador [Ernest  A.]  Gross,  the  United  States  Rep- 
resentative at  the  507th  meeting  on  September  29, 
1950,  nearly  10  years  ago,  in  these  words: 

Seel  ion  II,  paragraph  2  of  the  San  Francisco  declara- 
tion was  never  intended,  and  cannot  properly  be  con- 
strued, as  giving  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  the  right  to  use  the  device  of  the  double 
veto  to  determine  unilaterally  as  nonprocedural,  matters 


which  according  to  the  charter,  or  by  agreement 
tained  in  part  I  of  the  San  Francisco  declaration, 
procedural. 

Tlxat  was  10  years  ago,  but  that  continues  to  ti 
the  view  of  the  United  States. 

This  resolution  which  we  have  just  adopten 
establishes  a  subcommittee  of  the  Council  to  n  | 
ceive  statements  and  documents  and  to  condu<  I 
such  inquiries  as  it  may  determine  necessary.    "W  I 
regard  such  action  as  a  normal  and  accepted  pn 
cedure  by  which  the  Council  can  make  its  wor  [ 
more  orderly  and  more  efficient.     This  is  trul1 
and  I  am  quoting  from  the  charter,  a  "subsidiar  ' 
organ"  which  the  Council  "deems  necessary  fc 
the  performance  of  its  functions,"  which  is  th'f 
precise  situation  covered  by  article  29. 

Such  a  subsidiary  organ  is  specifically  consic 
ered  procedural  in  the  charter  in  article  29,  whic  | 
says:  "The  Security  Council  may  establish  suc| 
subsidiary  organs  as  it  deems  necessary  for  th  |- 
performance  of  its  functions."  It  is  also  proa 
dural  under  rules  28  and  33  of  the  rules  of  pre  I 
cedure.  And  I  would  like  to  read  rule  28.  1 L 
says :  "The  Security  Council  may  appoint  a  com  : 
mission  or  committee  or  a  rapporteur  for  a  speci  i 
fied  question."    That  is  rule  28.      Rule  33  says,   | 

The  following  motions  shall  have  precedence  in  th 
order  named  over  all  principal  motions  and  draft  resolt 
tions  relative  to  the  subject  before  the  meeting:  1.  t 
suspend  the  meeting;  2.  to  adjourn  the  meeting;  3.  tf 
adjourn  the  meeting  to  a  certain  day  or  hour ;  4.  to  refe 
any  matter  to  a  committee,  to  the  Secretary-General  o  . 
to  a  rapporteur ;  5.  to  postpone  discussion  of  the  questio. 
to  a  certain  day  or  indefinitely;  or  6.  to  introduce  a  I 
amendment.     Any  motion  for  the  suspension  or  for  th 
simple  adjournment  of  the  meeting  shall  be  decided  with 
out  debate. 

Now,  that  part  in  there  to  refer  to  a  committe 
is  put  right  in  with  all  these  other  procedura 
things.  Can  that  be  just  accidental?  Wouk 
that  have  been  done  if  that  was  a  question  o:|i 
substance  ? 

This  matter  is  procedural  under  section  I,  pi 
graph  2,  of  the  four-power  declaration  whic' 
have  already  read.  And  it  is  procedural  unde 
General  Assembly  resolution  267  of  the  third  Gen 
eral  Assembly  which  reads : 

The  General  Assembly,  ...  1.  Recommends  to  th 
members  of  the  Security  Council  that,  without  prejudic 
to  any  other  decisions  which  the  Security  Council  ma; 
deem  procedural,  the  decisions  set  forth  in  the  attache 
annex  be  deemed  procedural  and  that  the  members  o 
the  Security  Council  conduct  their  business  act 
cordingly ;  .  .  . 


l  0 
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.Ind  one  of  the  decisions  referred  to  was,  "Estab- 
ihment  of  such  subsidiary  organs  as  the  Security 

unmeil  deems  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
-;  functions."  Nosy,  that  is  a  vote  of  the  General 
ssombly  which  states  categorically  that  what 

lie  have  just  done  is  procedural.    Let  me  call  the 

I  tent  ion  of  the  Council  to  the  fact  that  the  au- 
»ority  to  refer  "any  matter  to  a  committee"  in 
ie  Council's  rules  of  procedure  is  found  in  rule  33, 
liicli  gives  the  order  of  precedence  of  obviously 

•rocedural  motions  "over  all  principal  motions 
fad  draft  resolutions  relative  to  the  subject." 

Danish  Case  a  Precedent 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  both  illogical  and 
Intrary  to  the  fundamental  intention  of  the 
uarter  that  the  Security  Council  should  be  pre- 
'>nted  by  a  double  veto  from  obtaining  assistance 
torn  subsidiary  organs  which  it  deems  necessary 
:t  the  performance  of  its  functions.  But  beyond 
lat,  in  the  resolution  which  we  have  adopted, 
^e  Council  stands  on  a  precedent  of  long  standing 
i  reaffirming  that  establishment  of  such  a  sub- 
innmittee  is  a  matter  under  article  29. 

I I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Spanish  case  of  1946. 
ne  resolution  sponsored  today  by  three  members 
i  in  substance  taken  verbatim  from  the  operative 
tragraph  of  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  Span- 
ii  question  on  April  29,  1946.  The  resolution 
lopted  by  the  Council  on  the  Spanish  question 
hs  a  revision  of  an  earlier  draft  which  had  called 
lecifically  for  an  investigation  under  article  34. 
lit  in  introducing  the  revised  resolution  its  spon- 
lr,  who  was  the  representative  of  Australia,  said 
tat  the  draft  had  "cut  out  the  idea  of  a  formal 
investigation  under  Article  34  so  as  to  enable  the 
loposed  body  to  be  brought  in  under  Article  29 
I  a  subsidiary  organ."  The  representative  of 
I  istralia  at  that  time  clearly  drew  this  distinction, 
id  his  interpretation  was  never  explicitly  chal- 
liged  and  was  in  fact  reinforced  by  subsequent 
Itements  by  the  representative  of  Australia  in 
eplaining  the  intent  and  scope  of  the  resolution, 
hluding  the  statement  that  it  was  up  to  the  sub- 
pnmittee  itself  to  decide  "how  and  when  and 
lere  the  inquiry  is  to  be  made."  Furthermore, 
fe  Spanish  subcommittee  is  listed  in  the  Beper- 
fre  of  the  Practice  of  the  Security  Council  under 
pele  29.  That  is  how  it  is  officially  listed,  and 
lu  can  verify  that.   The  subcommittee  which  was 


established  under  article  29  in  1946  can  be  estab- 
lished under  the  same  article  in  1959. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  already  tacitly  conceded  that, 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  pertaining 
today,  the  Council  can  determine  a  resolution  to 
be  procedural  without  the  concurring  vote  of  all 
the  permanent  members.  And  I  will  tell  you 
when  this  happened.  This  happened  when  the 
Council  on  September  29,  1950,  considered  the 
agenda  item,  complaint  of  armed  aggression 
against  Taiwan.  The  Security  Council  decided 
an  issue  in  that  case  against  the  negative  vote  of 
one  of  the  permanent  members,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  made  no  complaint.  Because  its  political 
interests  are  different  now,  the  Soviet  Union 
takes  an  entirely  different  point  of  view  from  that 
which  it  took  in  1950. 

Now,  in  contrast  to  that,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  United  States  has  consistently  taken  the  posi- 
tion since  1946  that  resolutions  of  the  type  which 
we  have  today,  setting  up  subcommittees  of  the 
Council,  are  procedural  questions  under  article  29. 
We  took  that  position  in  the  Spanish  case,  in  the 
Corfu  Channel  case,  and  in  the  Czech  case.  In 
the  Czech  case,  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  cited 
to  support  its  position,  the  Council  will  remember 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
voted  that  the  resolution  was  procedural.  The 
United  States  made  an  explicit  reservation  to  that 
effect  and  announced  that  regardless  of  the  deci- 
sion at  that  time  we  would  feel  free  to  act  in  the 
future  on  the  basis  that  resolutions  establishing 
subcommittees  were  procedural. 

But  even  more  important  than  that,  the  United 
States  concurred  during  the  complaint  relating  to 
Taiwan  discussion  in  1950  that  the  resolution  was 
procedural  and  that  the  negative  vote  of  a  perma- 
nent member  could  not  prevent  it  from  being  pro- 
cedural. And  we  did  this  even  though  we  were 
opposed  to  and  voted  against  the  resolution. 
That  is  the  side  we  were  on.  Ambassador  Gross, 
the  United  States  Representative,  stated, 

The  results  of  applying  the  law  of  the  charter,  as  I  said 
at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  in  the  present  instance, 
where  it  is  against  our  own  interests,  is  not  pleasant,  but 
if  we  do  not  apply  that  law  now  in  these  circumstances, 
we  cannot  expect  others  to  apply  it  when  it  is  not  in  their 
interests  to  do  so. 

That  was  our  position  then  and  that  is  our  position 
now.  There  is  no  cloud  of  any  kind  on  the  reso- 
lution which  we  have  just  adopted. 


Iptember  28,   1959 
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Confirmation  of  Delegates  to 
Fourteenth  General  Assembly 

The  Senate  on  September  2  confirmed  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  representatives  of  the  United  States 
to  the  14th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  serve  no  longer  than  December 
31,1959: 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
James  G.  Fulton 
Clement  J.  Zablocki 
Walter  S.  Robertson 
George  Meany 

The  following  were  confirmed  to  be  alternate 
U.S.  representatives  for  the  same  period  : 

Cbarles  W.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Virgil  M.  Hancher 
Erie  Cocke,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 
Harold  Riegelman 


U.S.  Representatives  Named 
to  Third  IAEA  Conference 

The  Senate  on  September  2  confirmed  John  A. 
McCone  as  representative  of  the  United  States  and 
Paul  F.  Foster  as  alternate  representative  to  the 
third  session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Shrimp  Conservation  Convention 
With  Cuba  Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  640  dated  September  9 

The  United  States  and  Cuba  on  September  4, 
1959,  exchanged  instruments  of  ratification 
bringing  into  force  the  convention  for  the  con- 
servation of  shrimp,  which  had  been  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  on  August 
15,  1958.1    The  President,  acting  upon  the  advice 
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and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ratified  the  convention! 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  June  12,  1959 

The  convention  has  for  its  purpose  scientific 
research  and  the  adoption  of  conservation  meas- 
ures affecting  shrimp  harvested  by  fishermen  oil 
the  two  countries  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  th< 
coasts  of  Cuba  and  Florida.  The  region  involvec 
has  been  one  of  the  important  shrimping  area* 
of  the  gulf.  During  the  past  few  years  the  per- 
centage of  small  shrimp  from  these  grounds  haiu 
been  increasing,  suggesting  the  possibility  that  a « 
substantial  part  of  the  yield  is  being  taken  beforc- 
the  shrimp  have  reached  the  larger,  more  com- 
mercially desirable  sizes.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
convention  the  United  States  and  Cuba  will  con- 
duct studies  to  learn  the  facts  and  take  neces- 
sary action  to  maintain  this  resource  at  the  most 
productive  level  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries. ' 

This  is  the  ninth  international  agreement  by 
means  of  which  the  United  States  is  now  cooper- 
ating with  her  neighbors  in  the  conservation  of 
fishery  resources.  All  but  one  of  these  agree- 
ments, the  Great  Lakes  fishery  convention  with 
Canada,2  affect  high-seas  fisheries.  One,  the 
whaling  convention  (15  nations),3  is  worldwide  in 
scope.  The  others  encircle  our  country,  starting 
with  the  northwest  Atlantic  (12  nations),4  cross- 
ing the  continent  to  the  fur  seals  of  the  North 
Pacific  (4  nations),5  the  halibut  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific,6 and  the  salmon  of  the  Fraser  Eiver  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia7  (United  States  and  Canada).  A 
tripartite  agreement  between  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Japan  covers  all  fishery  resources 
of  common  concern  to  these  three  nations  in  the 

North  Pacific.8    The  tuna  convention  with  Costa 

u 

Pica  and  Panama  deals  with  the  tunas  of  the  . 
eastern  tropical  Pacific.9 

The  United  States  has  now  joined  with  Cuba 
in  another  of  these  international  undertakings  be-  I 
tween  friendly  nations  for  the  preservation  of^ 
fishery  resources  of  common  concern,  to  the  benefit  , 
of  both. 


1  For    background    and    text    of    the    convention,    see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  20,  1959,  p.  566. 

2  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3326. 

3  TIAS  1849. 


4  TIAS  2089. 

5  TIAS  3948. 
"TIAS  2900. 

7  50  Stat.  1355 ; 

8  TIAS  2786. 

9  TIAS  2044. 


TIAS  3867. 
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tory  of   Heard   Island   and   McDonald   Islands,   the 
Australian  Antarctic  Territory,  July  14,  1959. 


MULTILATERAL 

Mculture 

P>tocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
unerican  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  January 
:».    1944    (58    Stat.   1169).     Opened  for   signature   at 
Washington  December  1,  1958.1 
Jiffnature:  Dominican  Republic,  September  9,  1959. 

Nation 

Btocol  to  amend  the  convention  for  the  unification  of 
•ertain  rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by  air 
ngned  October  12,  1934.     Done  at  The  Hague  Septem- 
m  28,  1955.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Australia,  June  23,  1959. 

|ernational  air  services  transit  agreement.     Signed  at 
'hicago  December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  for  the 

Ijnited  States  February  8,  1945.     59  Stat.  1693. 

'Acceptance  deposited:  Portugal,  September  1, 1959. 

hrcotic  Drugs 

|Dtocol  amending  the  agreements,  conventions,  and 
protocols  on  narcotic  drugs  concluded  at  The  Hague 
January  23,  1912  (38  Stat.  1912),  at  Geneva  February 

1,  1925,a  and  February  19,  1925,2  and  July  13,  1931 
1 48  Stat.  1543),  at  Bangkok  November  27,  1931,2  and  at 

Jeneva  June  26,  1936.2  Signed  at  Lake  Success  De- 
i  :ember  11,  1946.  Entered  into  force  December  11, 1946. 
liriAS  1671  and  1859. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
I   August  12,  1959. 

btocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  convention  limiting  the  manufac- 

ure  and  regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs 
fconcluded  at  Geneva  July  13,  1931  (48  Stat.  1543),  as 
jimended  (61  Stat.  2230;  62  Stat.  1796).  Done  at  Paris 
1>ovember  19,   1948.     Entered  into  force  December  1, 

.949.     TIAS  2308. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
I   August  12,  1959. 
btocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 

he  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
jvholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.  Dated  at  New 
■fork  June  23,  1953.1 

latification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
I   August  12,  1959. 

Sfety  at  Sea 

Jreement  regarding  financial  support  of  the  North  At- 

!  antic  ice  patrol.     Opened  for  signature  at  Washington 

ifanuary   4,    1956.     Entered   into   force    July    5,    1956. 

IriAS  3597. 

m.cceptance  deposited:  Panama,  August  31,  1959. 

Ilecommunication 

llegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
;  o  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 

December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
Bnal  protocol.    Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958.  x 

Notification  of  approval:  Spain,  Spanish  Provinces  in 

Africa,  July  2, 1959. 
Lernational  telecommunication  convention.     Signed  at 

3uenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
^January  1,  1954  (TIAS  3266). 

Notification   by  Australia  of  extension  to:  the  Cocos 
(Keeling)   Islands  and  Christmas  Island,  the  Terri- 


Bl  LATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agricultural  commodi- 
ties agreement  of  December  31,  1956,  as  amended 
(TIAS  3725,  3864,  4074,  4144,  4183,  and  4239).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  September 
2,  1959.     Entered  into  force  September  2,  1959. 

China 

Agreement  relating  to  the  sale  of  United  States  excess 
property  in  Taiwan  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  July 
22,  1959.     Entered  into  force  July  22,  1959. 

Cuba 

Convention  regarding  the  conservation  of  shrimp.    Signed 
at  Habana  August  15, 1958. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  September  4, 1959. 
Entered  into  force:  September  4, 1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Not  in  force. 

Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Foreign  Service  Selection  Boards  Meet 

Press  release  625  dated  September  2 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 2  the  convening  of  the  Thirteenth  Selec- 
tion Boards,  which  will  review  the  records  of  all 
career  Foreign  Service  officers  for  purposes  of 
promotion  and  selection  out.  The  Selection 
Boards  are  established  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  the  terms  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended. 

Selection  Boards,  which  normally  meet  once 
each  year,  are  composed  of  senior  career  Foreign 
Service  officers  and  distinguished  private  citizens. 
The  Boards  are  given  the  task  of  evaluating  the 
performance  of  Foreign  Service  officers  as  the 
basis  for  the  President's  promotion  of  the  top  of- 
ficers in  each  class. 

The  task  confronting  the  Selection  Boards  this 
year  has  grown  in  scope,  owing  largely  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Corps  by  virtue  of  the  recent  integration  pro- 
gram. As  a  result  of  this  program  the  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Corps  has  expanded  from  1,300  in 
1954  to  approximately  3,600  this  year. 
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The  Selection  Boards  will  meet  for  approxi- 
mately 4  months.  The  Boards  include  28  active 
Foreign  Service  officers,  7  public  members  drawn 
from  private  life,  and  2  observers  on  each  Board, 
1  designated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  1  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Participa- 
tion by  these  obsex^vers  represents  the  direct  inter- 
est of  their  Departments  in  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 

The  Foreign  Service  officer  members  include 
five  career  ministers:  Lampton  J.  Berry, 
recently  Ambassador  to  Ceylon;  Cecil  W.  Gray, 
recently  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  Mexico  City; 
Edward  B.  Lawson,  chief,  Career  Development 
and  Counseling  Staff;  Frederick  B.  Lyon,  consul 
general,  Algiers;  and  John  Joseph  Muccio,  Am- 
bassador to  Iceland. 

The  public  members  are:  W.  Stanley  Allen,  of 
Alta  Loma,  Calif.,  former  manager  for  a  Seattle 
commercial  firm  with  worldwide  connections; 
William  W.  Edel  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  former 
president  of  Dickinson  College;  Lloyd  A.  Lehr- 
bas,  a  retired  journalist  from  Washington,  D.C., 
who  was  at  one  time  a  special  assistant  to  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense;  Carl  W.  Lindner 
of  Wallingford,  Pa.,  director  of  Kesearch 
and  Education  for  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers 
Association  (AFL-CIO) ;  Purcell  L.  Smith, 
Washington,  D.C.,  formerly  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Electric  Companies ;  Robert 
L.  Walkinshaw  of  Medfield,  Mass.,  subregional 
director,  region  9-A,  United  Automobile  Workers 
Union,  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Harold  F.  Wendel  of 
Portland,  Oreg.,  president  and  general  mana- 
ger, Lipman,  Wolf  &  Co.,  a  leading  Portland  de- 
partment store. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  September  2  confirmed  Harry  F.  Stimp- 
son,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Paraguay.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  613  dated 
August  26. ) 

The  Senate  on  September  9  confirmed  William  A.  M. 
Burden  to  be  Ambassador  to  Belgium.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  630  dated 
September  3. ) 

The  Senate  on  September  0  confirmed  Henry  E.  Stebbins 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Nepal.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  622  dated  August  31.) 


Designations 

E.  Allen  Fidel  as  director,  Executive  Staff,  Bureau  c 
Economic  Affairs,  effective  September  8. 

William  W.  Scranton  as  special  assistant  to  th 
Secretary  of  State,  effective  September  15. 

Alfred  T.  Wellborn  as  executive  director,  Bureau  < 
African  Affairs,  effective  September  8. 


PUBLICATIONS 


German  War  Documents  Released 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
(press  release  617  dated  August  27)  the  release  of  Docv 
merits  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1945,  Series  i 
(1933-1937),  Volume  III,  The  Third  Reich:  First  Phasi 
June  1-i,  1934-March  31,  1935.  This  is  the  13th  volum 
of  the  cooperative  project  of  the  United  States,  Grea 
Britain,  and  France,  publishing  authoritative  texts  o 
documents  from  the  archives  of  the  German  Foreig 
Office  captured  by  Allied  forces  at  the  close  of  Worl< 
War  II. 

The  volume  begins  with  the  meeting  of  Hitler  ant 
Mussolini  at  Venice  on  June  14,  1934,  and  concludes  a 
the  end  of  March  1935,  the  month  in  which  the  Germai 
Government  reintroduced  conscription. 

The  573  documents  of  this  volume  are  printed  in  chron 
ological  order.  There  is  a  descriptive  list  arranged  b; 
topics  to  guide  those  who  may  wish  to  read  on  particula 
subjects. 

The  period  covered  by  this  volume  includes  numerou; 
political  murders:  of  Austrian  Chancellor  Dollfuss  (Jul; 
25)  ;  of  Rohm,  von  Schleicher,  and  their  associates  oi 
the  "Night  of  the  Long  Knives"  (June  30)  ;  of  Frencl 
Foreign  Minister  Barthou  and  King  Alexander  of  Yugo 
slavia  at  Marseille  (October  9).  The  reactions  of  thesi 
events  on  German  policy  are  well  brought  out  in  the  docu 
ments.  The  central  core  of  the  volume,  however,  is  thi 
rearmament  of  Germany  and  the  discordant  reaction  t< 
that  rearmament  by  France  and  Great  Britain. 

As  has  been  the  practice  throughout  the  cooperative  tri 
partite  project,  the  British,  French,  and  U.S.  editor: 
have  jointly  made  the  selection  of  the  documents  hen 
published  and  they  jointly  share  the  responsibility  foi 
these  choices.  Under  a  reciprocal  arrangement  some  o: 
the  volumes  are  edited  and  printed  by  the  British  anc 
some  by  the  U.S.  Government.  This  volume  has  beei 
edited  by  British  editors  and  printed  at  Her  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office.  The  U.S.  edition,  bound  at  the  Gov 
ernrnent  Printing  Office,  is  being  released  simultaneouslj 
with  the  British  edition  at  London. 

Copies  of  the  volume,  Department  of  State  publication 
6848,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25 
DO,  for  $4.25  each. 
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Peaceful  Change 


Address  by  Secretary  Herter1 


■Induction 

Tli  is,  my  first  appearance  before  the  General 
ibly,  gives  me  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
ipress  my  strong  belief  and  firm  faith  in  the 
Jnited  Nations. 

There  is  a  special  personal  satisfaction  to  me 
a  being  here  for  this  purpose  today.  A  little 
mt  40  years  ago  I  served  on  the  staff  of  a  dis- 
inguished  American  President,  Woodrow  Wil- 
on,  when  he  went  to  France  to  negotiate  what  we 
hen  hoped  would  be  an  enduring  peace.  Presi- 
lent  Wilson  held  strong  convictions  concerning 
he  need  for  an  effective  international  organiza- 
ion  to  provide  means  for  nations  of  the  world  to 
•  ork  together  to  solve  their  common  problems. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  month  the  structure  of 
«ace  that  he  had  helped  to  build  collapsed  in 
.\ar. 

In  the  backwash  of  World  War  II,  however, 
i  a  n  continued  his  quest  for  peace  through  inter- 
ational  organization.  The  states  subscribing  to 
be  United  Nations  Charter  at  San  Francisco  in 
045  sought  to  build  a  new  and  more  effective 
aatrument  for  this  purpose. 

This  meeting  is  one  more  step  in  our  continuing 
ffort  to  strengthen  that  Organization  and  to  ful- 
11  its  goals. 

If  all  of  us  devote  ourselves  faithfully  to  this 
isk,  and  thus  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
tarter,  I  believe  that  we  can  achieve  the  peaceful 
orld  which  people  everywhere  earnestly  desire. 

eaceful  Change 

To  do  this,  we  must  deal  with  a  major  prob- 
m  that  the  League  of  Nations  did  not  master 

'  Made  before  the  14th  session  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
■mbly  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  17   (press  release 


and  that  the  United  Nations  has  not  yet  been 
able  fully  to  resolve:  that  of  preventing  change 
through  the  use  of  aggressive  force,  while  de- 
vising processes  to  accomplish  needed  and  con- 
structive change  through  peaceful  means. 

The  United  States  accepts  the  principle  of 
change.  Our  history,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent 
admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  the  Union, 
proves  the  capacity  of  our  system  of  government 
to  meet  and  adjust  to  change. 

But  the  way  in  which  change  comes  about  is  of 
overriding  importance  in  the  nuclear  age.  At- 
tempts to  change  the  international  situation 
through  force  could  destroy  us  all.  Total  nuclear 
war  has  now  become,  quite  literally,  a  suicidal 
enterprise.  Peaceful  progress,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  open  up  new  vistas  for  all  mankind. 

The  United  Nations  itself  is  one  of  the  major 
instruments  both  for  deterring  force  and  for  ac- 
complishing peaceful  change. 

The  United  Nations  helped  to  resist  force  when 
aggression  threatened  the  Republic  of  Korea.  It 
helps  to  deter  force  through  its  effort  to  create 
standby  arrangements,  which  could  enable  na- 
tional contingents  to  be  brought  together  quickly 
in  meeting  any  future  need  for  a  United  Nations 
force.  We  hope  that  members  will  respond  posi- 
tively to  the  Secretary-General's  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

The  United  Nations  assists  peaceful  change 
through  factfinding  and  conciliation  processes, 
which  can  help  to  prevent  disputes  from  explod- 
ing into  wider  conflict. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  work  peace- 
fully, within  the  framework  of  the  charter,  with 
all  states  which  share  our  objectives  of  insuring 
peaceful  progress. 
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The  Past  Year 

The  past  year  has  seen  continued  movement 
toward  this  goal  of  peaceful  change,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  renewed  threats  of  violence  which 
would  impede  its  fulfillment,  on  the  other. 

Progress  has  been  encouraging,  in  comparison 
with  the  situation  existing  at  this  time  a  year 
ago,  in  five  major  areas. 

In  the  Middle  East  a  period  of  relative  quiet 
prevails.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  crisis 
of  a  year  ago,  when  the  Assembly  had  to  take 
important  emergency  measures.  The  enlightened 
actions  of  the  states  in  the  area  during  the  past 
year  have  helped  to  improve  the  situation.  The 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  diplomacy  of  the  Secretary- 
General  have  also  contributed  significantly  to  the 
lessening  of  tensions  and  the  development  of 
greater  stability. 

We  regard  these  trends  as  a  hopeful  portent  that 
further  progress  can  be  made  on  the  problems 
which  still  confront  this  area. 

The  future  welfare  of  the  Palestine  refugees  is 
one  such  problem.  It  will  be  an  important  item 
for  consideration  at  this  Assembly.  Progress 
toward  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  tragic  prob- 
lem is  important  not  only  to  the  human  beings 
directly  involved  but  also  to  continued  peace  and 
stability  in  the  area  as  a  whole. 

Another  problem  in  this  area  has  arisen  with 
regard  to  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
United  States  continues  to  support  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  passage,  as  endorsed  by  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  confident  that,  if  those  imme- 
diately concerned  seek  to  reconcile  their  differ- 
ences in  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation, 
progress  can  be  made  toward  a  solution. 

Africa  is  an  area  where  there  has  also  been 
steady  forward  movement.  Four  new  African 
states  are  to  achieve  independence  in  the  coming 
year.  Progress  toward  self-government  is  a 
development  which  the  United  States  welcomes, 
in  accordance  with  its  historic  policy  that  all 
peoples  should  have  independence  who  desire  it 
and  are  able  to  undertake  its  responsibilities. 

Political  advancement  in  the  non-self-govern- 
ing and  trust  territories  of  Africa  is  a  tribute  to 
the  imagination,  good  will,  and  skill  of  the  peo- 
ples of  those  territories  and  of  the  powers  that 
administer  them.  It  is  also  a  tribute  to  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  given  by  the  United 


Nations    and    the    specialized    agencies    to 
advancement  of  these  territories. 

In  Europe  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Org, 
zation  has  continued  to  grow  in  peaceful  pc 
during  the  last  year.  It  now  represents  an  ( 
more  formidable  bulwark  of  peace  in  suppor 
the  principles  of  the  charter.  President  Ei 
hower's  recent  visit  to  the  NATO  area 2  has  ] 
duced  new  evidence  of  the  unity,  strength, 
purpose  of  the  Atlantic  Community. 

We  welcome  particularly  the  progress  that 
been  made  during  the  past  year  toward  a  ; 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem,  which  dire* 
concerns  three  of  the  NATO  countries.  Tl 
countries  and  the  people  of  Cyprus  are  toh 
congratulated  on  this  progress. 

In  Latin  America  important  steps  have  b| 
taken  in  the  last  year  to  strengthen  the  pes 
machinery  of  the  Organization  of  Amerii 
States.  The  recent  conference  of  the  Fore? 
Ministers  of  the  American  Republics  in  Santiaji1 
is  an  encouraging  example  of  how  a  regioii 
organization  can  complement  the  work  of  1 
United  Nations.  It  clearly  demonstrated  i 
determination  of  the  American  Republics  to  n^ 
tain  peace  in  the  hemisphere  through  comnn 
action  on  problems  creating  international  tensics. 
The  Far  East  has  also  seen  continued  progis 
during  the  past  year  in  promoting  domestic  wl 
fare  and  in  strengthening  security.  War-t<| 
economies  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  rebuilt  ad 
the  foundations  laid  for  further  progress. 

We  regret  that  the  Republics  of  Korea  and  Vi> 
Nam  are  still  excluded  by  the  veto  of  one  povr 
from  United  Nations  membership,  although  b(h 
have  been  found  fully  qualified  by  the  Genei 
Assembly. 

The  member  countries  of  the  Southeast  A; a 
Treaty  Organization  have  carried  forward  th  r 
programs  for  economic,  social,  and  cultural  i>- 
vancement.  SEATO  also  plays  a  vital  role  in  tt 
collective  defense  of  the  area  and  is  now  carefu  r 
watching  events  in  Laos. 

Side  by  side  with  these  encouraging  develc- 
ments,  which  augur  well  for  peaceful  and  cc- 
structive  change,  events  in  the  past  year  have  xm 
derlined  the  continuing  danger  posed  by  attemj  J 


*  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14, 1959,  p.  31; 
Sept.  21,  1959,  p.  403;  and  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  435. 
3  Ibid.,  Aug.  31,  1959,  p.  299,  and  Sept.  7,  1959,  p.  3 . 
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to  mold  the  international  situation  through  the 
•  threat  or  use  of  force. 

■t   recently  the  freedom  and  independence 
:  of  Laos  have  been  threatened  by  forces  from  out- 
"  side  its  borders.    The  Security  Council  subcom- 
mittee is  now  in  Laos.    We  hope  that  it  will  not 
'only  succeed  in  collecting  the  facts  but  also  by  its 
[presence  contribute  to  easing  a  potentially  danger- 
ous situation. 

In  this  circumstance  there  is  no  need  for  a  con- 
ference as  proposed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Such  a  con- 
ference  would  be  disruptive  and  would  ignore  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations.4 

This  recent  action  of  the  Security  Council  dem- 
insfcrates  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  act 
Quickly  in  a  case  involving  possible  efforts  to  sub- 
vert the  freedom  and  undermine  the  security  of 
member  states. 

The  United  States  is  pledged  under  the  charter 

,|o  resist  aggression.     It  will  fulfill  this  pledge 

without  equivocation.     We  will  support  the  Royal 

Lao  Government  in  its  own  efforts  to  preserve 

ndependence. 

i  In  Tibet  we  are  confronted  by  the  revolting 
:  rpectacle  of  the  brutal  Chinese  Communist  repres- 
sion of  the  fundamental  human  rights  of  the 
.  Tibetans.  The  Dalai  Lama  under  threat  of  force 
pa  driven  from  his  country.  From  his  exile  in 
Lndia,  he  has  told  the  world  a  tragic  story  of  per- 
mit ion,  of  forced  labor,  of  deportation,  of  exe- 
utions  in  such  numbers  as  to  threaten  the  sur- 
-ival  of  the  Tibetan  race.  Yet  the  Tibetans'  only 
rime  was  their  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  free- 
lom.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  of  deep  concern 
'o  the  United  Nations.  Certainly  this  Organiza- 
ion  must  speak  out  in  clear  terms  in  the  face  of 
uch  events. 

1  In  the  Taiwan  Strait  area,  where  last  year  at 
his  time  we  were  seriously  concerned  by  the  mili- 
ary action  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  Commu- 
ist  China  has  continued  its  sporadic  campaign  of 
rilitary  harassment.  Despite  months  of  negotia- 
tes, it  refuses  to  renounce  the  use  of  force. 
In  Korea  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  con- 
'Jiues  to  reject  the  principles  for  unification  that 
!ould  assure  the  freedom  and  independence  of  a 
'nited  Korea.  It  has  flouted  the  terms  of  the 
rmistice  in  Korea.  It  still  stands  condemned  as 
'ti  aggressor. 


In  supporting  efforts  to  subvert  the  will  of  the 
free  people  of  Laos,  in  attempting  to  exterminate 
the  people  of  Tibet,  and  in  its  incursions  into 
India,  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  has  demon- 
strated more  clearly  in  the  past  year  than  at  any 
time  since  its  aggression  in  Korea  its  complete  un- 
fitness to  be  admitted  to  this  Organization.  We 
are  confident  that  the  members  of  this  Assembly 
will  continue  to  resist  efforts  to  obtain  China's 
seat  in  the  United  Nations  for  the  Communist 
regime. 

That  seat  is  honorably  occupied  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Republic  of  China,  a  charter 
member  of  this  Organization.  That  Republic 
has  given  renewed  evidence  of  its  continuing  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  this  Organization  in 
the  past  year  by  its  historic  declaration  that  it 
would  rely  primarily  upon  peaceful  principles 
and  not  upon  force  to  secure  the  freeing  of  the 
mainland. 

Hungary  is  another  area  where  the  effects  of 
the  threat  and  use  of  violence  are  manifest.  The 
tyrannical  rule  which  was  imposed  on  that  un- 
happy country  by  the  ruthless  use  of  outside 
force  still  obtains.  Every  effort  of  Sir  Leslie 
Munro,  the  Assembly's  Special  Representative,  to 
investigate  the  situation  firsthand  has  been  re- 
buffed by  the  puppet  Hungarian  regime,  which 
Soviet  troops  imposed  and  now  maintain.5  The 
continued,  deliberate  defiance  by  Hungary  of  this 
Organization  augurs  ill  for  our  continuing  efforts 
to  secure  international  peace  and  security. 

These  events  of  the  past  year  must  be  viewed  in 
perspective.  The  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
testifies  to  the  opportunities  which  lie  ahead. 
Continuing  threats  of  force  and  violence  under- 
line the  dangers  which  still  confront  us. 

To  avert  these  dangers  and  fulfill  those  oppor- 
tunities, we  must  seek  to  promote  peaceful  change 
which  will  lay  the  basis  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  We  must  seek  such  change  in  political, 
military,  economic,  and  other  fields. 

Political  Change:  Germany  and  Berlin 

We  will  always  negotiate  with  other  states  to 
achieve  peaceful  political  change  which  derives 
from  the  freely  given  consent  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned.   Our  approach  to  the  Geneva  negotiations 


' '  For  a  U.S.  statement,  see  p.  475 ;  for  background,  see 
l-ixetin  of  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  456. 


5  For  a  statement  of  July  9,  1959,  by  Sir  Leslie  Munro 
on  steps  taken  on  tbe  question  of  Hungary,  see  U.N.  press 
release  GA/1807. 
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on  Germany  and  Berlin  reflected  this  philosophy 
in  concrete  terms. 

I  spent  10  long  weeks  in  Geneva  with  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  seeking  agreement  on 
the  problem  of  a  divided  Germany  and  a  divided 
Berlin. 

The  Geneva  conference  met  against  the  back- 
drop of  a  potential  crisis  over  Berlin.  This  had 
been  artificially  precipitated  by  a  Soviet  threat  to 
take  unilateral  action  against  West  Berlin.  It 
was  only  after  this  threat  had  been  withdrawn 
that  the  Western  Powers  agreed  to  negotiate  in 
the  interests  of  peaceful  change. 

The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  had  as  their  purpose 
at  Geneva  to  secure  the  reunification  of  Germany 
in  freedom.  Such  peaceful  change  would  have 
solved  the  Berlin  question  on  a  lasting  basis  by 
restoring  Berlin  to  its  rightful  place  as  the  capital 
of  a  united  Germany. 

To  this  end  the  Western  Powers  put  forward 
a  comprehensive  Western  peace  plan.6  That  plan 
was  designed  to  achieve  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many according  to  the  will  of  the  German  people 
and  on  a  basis  which  took  into  account  the  ex- 
pressed concerns  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Western  peace  plan  was  a  phased  plan 
which  provided  time  for  a  mixed  German  commit- 
tee to  draft  an  electoral  law  and  to  work  out  pro- 
posals for  increased  technical  contacts  between 
the  two  parts  of  Germany  and  for  freedom  of 
movement  and  respect  for  human  rights  through- 
out all  of  Germany.  While  this  process  went  on, 
there  would  be  related  preliminary  steps  for  the 
exchange  of  military  information,  for  the  limita- 
tion of  overall  strength  of  the  forces  of  the  Four 
Powers,  and  for  measures  of  inspection  against 
surprise  attack. 

In  the  next  phase  safeguarded  elections  for  an 
all-German  assembly  would  be  held.  This  all- 
German  assembly  would  draft  a  constitution  on 
the  basis  of  which  an  all-German  government 
would  }>e  formed.  That  government  would  then 
be  responsible  for  negotiating  an  all-German 
peace  treaty. 

In  this  phase,  further  disarmament  and  security 
measures  were  contemplated,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  zone  on  either  side  of  a  line  to  be 


"For  text,  hco  I'.i  i.i.ki  in  of  Juno  1,  l!).r)<),  p.  77!). 
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mutually  determined  in  which  there  would 
agreed  ceilings  for  the  indigenous  and  nonindi;  ■ 
nous  forces. 

Moreover,  if  the  all-German  government  I 
cided  to  adhere  either  to  NATO  or  the  Wars . 
Pact,  additional  security  arrangements  were  to  3 
made.  These  would  contemplate  special  measu  3 
regulating  the  disposition  of  forces  in  the  an 
closest  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  a  united  G- 
many.  They  would  provide  for  agreements  - 
tween  the  Four  Powers  and  other  European  coi  ■ 
tries  about  joint  reaction  against  aggression. 

Unhappily — and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — 1  = 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  [Andrei  A.  Gromyl) 
rejected  the  Western  peace  plan  out  of  hand.  .1 
seemed  disinterested  in  studying  this  carefully  1  - 
vised  program,  to  which  the  Western  Governme:  • 
had  devoted  many  months  of  preparation. 

The  conference  then  turned  to  the  question  I 
how  to  arrive  at  a  modus  vivendi  on  Berlin  wh:i 
would  ease  the  tensions  that  the  Soviet  Unii 
itself  had  created. 

For  this  purpose  the  Western  Powers  ma  3 
many  proposals.  All  of  them  seemed  to  meet  ■ 
pects  of  the  problem  concerning  which  the  Sovi  - 
complained.  None  jeopardized  the  freedom  a] 
the  security  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

What  we  must  never  forget  is  that  the  problo 
of  West  Berlin  is  not  really  a  legal  problem  or  1 
abstract  case  history  in  political  science.  It  is  1  a 
matter  of  the  lives  and  freedom  and  happiness  f 
these  more  than  2  million  people  who  live  in  W  t 
Berlin,  people  who  have  shown  by  their  court)  2 
and  the  fruits  of  their  labor  the  blessings  tit 
freedom  brings. 

These  people  are  surrounded  by  territory  a  I 
forces  under  the  control  of  an  unfriendly  regir . 
They  rely  on  the  presence  of  the  token  continge] 
of  American,  British,  and  French  troops  for  tli 
security. 

The  long-drawn-out  discussion  of  this  probli  1 
of  Berlin  resulted  in  no  agreement.  The  negot- 
tions  did,  however,  usefully  isolate  the  areas  f 
possible  agreement.  That  is  why  the  Foreii 
Ministers  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  al 
the  United  States  have  some  hope  that  a  resum  I 
foreign  ministers  confei'ence  can  agree  on  arranj  ■ 
ments  for  Berlin  which  would  safeguard  the  :'- 
ture  of  the  West  Berliners. 

Through  their  dedication  to  this  continuing  1 
gotiation,  the  Western  Powers  evidence  their  si  - 
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rt  for  the  process  of  peaceful  change  in  the 
litical  Held. 

litary  Change:  Arms  Limitation  and  Control 

Loceptance  of  this  process  would  be  of  at  least 
i.il  importance  in  the  military  field. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  that  could 
made  to  peaceful  change  would  be  for  the 
vers  to  move  from  reliance  on  unlimited  arms 
^petition  to  reliance  on  safeguarded  agreements 

■  means  of  preserving  national  security. 
faring  the  past  year  there  have  been  both 
■using  and  disappointing  developments  with 
pad  to  our  efforts  in  this  field,  which  are  of 
h  critical  importance  to  the  future  of  all  man- 
id. 

rhe  United  States  took  the  initiative  in  propos- 

■  a  technical  conference  on  measures  to  guard 

surprise  attack.  While  the  problems  are 
lerstood  more  clearly  as  a  result,  we  resrret 
t  little  progress  was  made. 

"he  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  con- 
ued  the  negotiations  begun  a  year  ago  with 
U.S.S.R.  for  an  agreement  on  the  discontinu- 
e  of  nuclear  weapons  testing.  There  is  some 
to  report.  The  Three  Powers  have 
eed  on  a  number  of  details  which  would  have 
ye  a  part  of  a  full  accord,  and  technical  agree- 
it  has  been  recently  reached  on  the  means  of 
ecting  and  identifying  nuclear  explosives  at 
h  altitudes  and  in  outer  space, 
lowever,  there  are  still  three  central  issues  on 
ich  agreement  has  not  been  achieved.  They 
relate  to  effective  inspection,  which  remains  the 
to  agreement. 

'irst,  there  is  the  problem  of  staffing  control 
ts — "the  listening  posts"  that  would  be  estab- 
ied  to  register  data  which  might  indicate  an 
lUthorized  nuclear  explosion. 
lie  Soviet  Union  has  insisted  that  a  major 
tion  of  the  personnel  at  each  control  post  must 
from  the  host  country,  a  form  of  "self-inspec- 
1"  which  we  cannot  accept, 
"he  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
e  proposed  that  all  technical  and  supervisory 
itions  at  each  post  be  staffed  on  the  basis  of 
-third  U.S.  or  U.K.  specialists,  one- third  So- 
\  specialists,  and  one-third  specialists  from 
ntries  other  than  these  three.  This  would  allow 
reasonable  host-country  representation.  It 
Jd  be  a  genuinely  international  staffing  pattern 


in  which  all  countries  could  have  confidence. 
Finally,  it  would  provide  a  role  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  who  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  assuring  a  successfully  operating  system. 

The  second  key  control  issue  is  the  matter  of 
on-site  inspections  required  to  identify  suspected 
underground  explosions. 

While  the  United  States  does  not  object  to  plac- 
ing a  limit  on  these  inspections,  we  believe  that 
the  number  should  be  based  on  a  scientific  judg- 
ment, not  on  political  arguments. 

To  assist  in  making  this  judgment  we  have  sub- 
mitted scientific  data  bearing  on  the  complex  prob- 
lem of  detecting  underground  explosions  and  de- 
termining whether  they  are  nuclear  explosions 
or  earthquakes.7  We  remain  convinced  that  this 
information  should  be  considered,  although  the 
Soviet  Union  has  thus  far  refused  to  do  so. 

The  third  key  issue  in  the  negotiations  is  the 
veto. 

The  Soviet  Union  wants  the  veto  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  United  States  firmly  believes  that 
any  control  system  which  could  be  frustrated 
in  its  day-to-day  operations  by  the  veto  power 
would  be  worse  than  useless.  It  would  create  the 
illusion  and  not  the  reality  of  control. 

These  are  the  principal  issues.  It  is  clear  that 
the  points  at  issue  are  real.  They  cannot  be 
ignored. 

We  hope  that  these  three  issues  can  be  resolved 
and  that  an  agreement  can  be  achieved  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban.  We  will  pursue  this  ap- 
proach with  vigor,  but  there  is  another  approach 
if  the  Soviets  are  not  willing  to  agree  to  the  neces- 
sary means  of  verification. 

On  April  13  of  this  year  President  Eisenhower 
offered  to  Chairman  Khrushchev  to  enter  immedi- 
ately into  an  agreement  to  ban  tests  within  the 
atmosphere  and  under  water,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
remained  unwilling  to  accept  effective  safeguards 
for  a  complete  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests.8 

This  would  be  only  a  first  step  toward  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  a  total  ban.  However,  it  would 
represent  a  very  good  start.  It  would  also  ease 
concern  over  levels  of  radioactivity.  This  offer 
still  stands. 


7  For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  6,  1959,  p.  16. 
'For  text  of  the  President's  letter,  see  ibid.,  May  18, 
1959,  p.  704. 
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In  the  meantime,  President  Eisenhower  re- 
cently announced  that  the  1-year  unilateral  ban 
on  tests  which  the  United  States  voluntarily  un- 
dertook last  October  would  be  continued  to  the 
end  of  this  year.9  Our  hope  is  that,  if  we  allow 
a  reasonable  extension  of  time  for  the  negotiations 
to  proceed,  significant  progress  can  be  made. 

These  are  the  principal  developments  regard- 
ing a  possible  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  test 
ban. 

But  the  question  of  disarmament  is  much 
broader  than  suspension  of  nuclear  testing.  What 
we  earnestly  seek  is  the  general  limitation  and 
control  of  armaments  and  armed  forces.  The  de- 
gree to  which  we  succeed  may  determine  man's 
future.  There  would  be  growing  danger  in  an 
indefinite  continuation  of  the  arms  race.  We  must 
use  all  of  our  imagination  and  ingenuity  to  devise 
a  way  of  controlling  this  race,  to  prevent  it  from 
exploding  into  nuclear  conflict. 

In  an  effort  to  renew  disarmament  negotiations, 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  have  agreed  with  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
which  they  share  a  major  responsibility  for  reach- 
ing a  solution  on  this  problem,  to  resume  discus- 
sions on  disarmament  early  next  year.10  These 
four  powers  have  invited  a  small  group  of  other 
states  to  join  them. 

The  United  States  regards  the  coming  negotia- 
tions as  a  major  opportunity.  We  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Government  will  view  them  with  equal 
seriousness.  Successful  negotiations  could  not 
only  open  new  avenues  of  progress  toward  limita- 
tion and  control  of  armaments  but  also  pave  the 
way  for  settlement  of  other  outstanding  problems. 

Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

Recognizing  that  progress  in  disarmament 
might  be  slow,  however,  the  United  States  has 
urged  that  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  step  toward  constructive 
change. 

Last  year  my  distinguished  predecessor,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  proposed  that  the  General  As- 
sembly take  the  first  step  toward  establishing  a 
framework  for  international  cooperation  in  this 


field.11  The  United  States  hoped  then  th 
would  prove  possible  for  all  members  to  sha: 
the  benefits  that  seem  certain  to  emerge  from 
challenging  new  frontier  of  human  activity 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  how  rap 
this  frontier  is  being  crossed.  The  Ame 
"paddlewheel,"  Explorer  VI,  still  circles 
earth  6  weeks  after  its  launching,  sending  n 
sages  back  to  earth  with  energy  from  the  ik. 
We  believe  this  development  advances  the  <% 
when  nations  of  the  world  will  be  linked  by  a  c* 
munications  network  extending  to  the  heavii. 
The  Soviet  moon  probe — certainly  a  great  c- 
complishment — foreshadows  the  early  extensl 
of  terrestrial  problems  out  into  the  universe.  I 
also  warns  us  to  speed  up  our  efforts  to  obtft 
peace  on  earth.  And  it  signals  the  pressing  nl 
to  get  on  with  international  arrangements  to  m  ft 
a  start  on  the  regulation  of  man's  activities  a\ft 
from  his  earthly  home. 

In  the  early  years  after  the  development  it 
atomic  energy  the  United  States  tried  long  ;1 
hard  to  interest  the  U.S.S.R.  in  an  internatioil 
approach  to  harnessing  this  natural  force  of  si  h 
great  danger  and  promise  to  humanity.  7l 
U.S.S.R.  refused  to  cooperate,  apparently  beli  r- 
ing  that  its  late  start  in  the  atomic  energy  fid 
would  prejudice  its  national  interests  if  an  intl 
national  approach  were  adopted.  The  deadly  are 
race  of  the  past  decade  stands  as  an  ugly  witns 
to  the  human  tragedy  of  that  Soviet  m- 
cooperation. 

Now  humanity  is  on  the  threshold  of  anotlr 
and  perhaps  more  fateful  technological  develo- 
ment — the  penetration  of  outer  space.  Again  ie 
United  States  has  called  for  an  international  i* 
proach.  This  time  surely  the  U.S.S.R.  cam* 
plead  a  lack  of  Soviet  advancement  in  this  te<.- 
nology.  But  we  see  little  sign  of  any  Soviet  6V 
position  to  cooperate  as  yet.  The  Soviets  hie 
declined  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Uniii 
Nations  committee  this  past  year.12 

Arguing  that  only  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Uniii 
States  were  carrying  on  activities  in  the  field  f 
outer  space,  the  Soviet  Union  contended  that  ie 
committee  should  be  made  up  of  an  equal  numlr 


'  J  bid.,  Sept.  14,  1950,  p.  374. 

10  For  text  of  a  Four  Power  communique  on  disarma- 
ment, see  ibid.,  Sept.  28, 195!),  p.  438. 
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11  For  an  address  by  Secretary  Dulles  before  the  111 
General  Assembly,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  6,  1958,  p.  525. 

"For  U.S.  statements  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  a 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  see  ibid.,  June  15,  IS', 
p.  883 ;  June  29,  1959,  p.  972 ;  and  July  27,  1959,  p.  13S 
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4  states  from  these  "two  sides."  This  concept 
was  rejected  by  the  Assembly.  The  world  is  not 
divided  into  two  "hostile  camps,"  as  the  Soviet 
Union  maintains.  The  world  is  diverse.  This 
concept  is  inherent  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  believes  that  major  commit- 
tees of  the  United  Nations  should  continue  to  re- 
flect the  principle  of  fair  geographical  represen- 
tation. This  principle  derogates  in  no  way  from 
the  relative  contribution  which  those  states  with 
superior  technical  capacity  can  make. 

We  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  join  in  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  United  Nations.  There 
could  be  no  more  dramatic  illustration  of  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  in  the  world  today  as  we  stand  at 
the  threshold  of  the  space  age  than  for  this  As- 
sembly to  act  unanimously  in  this  field.  This 
would  be  a  major  step  forward  in  the  process  of 
peaceful  change. 

Economic  and  Social  Change 

Peaceful  change  in  the  economic  and  social  field 
is  also  of  key  importance  if  our  purposes  are  to  be 
fulfilled. 

The  United  Nations  is  contributing  to  social 
progress  through  its  activities  in  such  fields  as 
health,  refugee  assistance,  narcotics,  and  the  Chil- 
dren "s  Fund. 

Economic  improvement  can  be  promoted  by 
healthy  competitive  trade,  which  helps  assure 
greater  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  economic  activ- 
ity, and  by  continuing  economic  development. 

Last  year  Mr.  Dulles  proposed  that  the  nations 
dedicate  the  year  1959  to  taking  stock  of  their 
current  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  economic 
development  and  to  charting  long-term  courses  of 
action.  The  United  States  has  now  taken  the 
major  steps  which  Secretary  Dulles  said  that  we 
would  take  in  this  field. 

First,  the  United  States  has  vigorously  pressed 
its  development  financing  programs.  The  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  additional  funds  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  The  flexibility  possi- 
ble in  the  administration  of  this  Fund  enhances 
its  importance  as  a  source  of  loans  for  less  devel- 
oped countries. 

Second,  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
have  doubled  their  subscriptions  to  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  have  increased  their  subscriptions  to 


the  International  Monetary  Fund  by  50  percent 
in  the  past  year. 

Third,  the  United  States  will  propose  to  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the 
International  Bank  a  resolution  calling  for  defi- 
nite steps  toward  the  prompt  establishment  of  an 
international  development  association.  Such  an 
organization  will  provide  a  new  and  effective 
means  of  financing  in  less  developed  countries 
sound  high-priority  projects  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately aided  under  existing  criteria  of  the 
International  Bank. 

Fourth,  United  States  acceptance  of  the  agree- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  has  been  approved  by  our 
Congress.  Establishment  of  this  institution  will 
help  to  hasten  the  development  of  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  continues  and  will 
continue,  in  cooperation  with  other  member  states, 
to  give  full  support  to  existing  organizations 
devoted  to  the  extension  of  technical  assistance. 
We  are  gratified  that  the  newly  established  Spe- 
cial Fund  has  taken  hold  so  quickly  and  begun  its 
important  operations.  It  is  my  strong  hope  that 
other  member  governments  will  find  it  possible 
to  increase  their  contribution  to  both  the  Ex- 
panded Program  and  the  Special  Fund  in  order 
that  the  initial  goal  of  $100  million  for  both 
programs  can  be  reached  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  these  and  other  ways  the  United  States  dedi- 
cates its  resources  and  energies  to  the  only  kind 
of  world  war  that  any  of  us  can  hope  to  win :  war 
on  poverty,  on  disease,  and  on  illiteracy. 

The  fact  that  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half 
people  of  this  world  live  in  dire  want  poses  a 
challenge  to  which  we  must  respond.  To  try  to 
escape  this  challenge  would  deny  the  common 
bond  that  joins  all  human  beings  regardless  of 
race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it :  Wherever  men  de- 
spair of  being  able  to  meet  their  needs  through 
peaceful  means,  there  will  be  found  the  seeds  of 
tyranny  and  conflict.  If  peaceful  change  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  political  and  military  field,  it 
must  also  go  forward  at  an  increasing  pace  in  the 
economic  field. 

The  Need  for  "Open  Societies" 

There  is  one  other  avenue  to  peace  and  peace- 
ful change  which  I  would  like  to  mention  before 
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I  close,  Mr.  President.  This  avenue  is  to  achieve 
that  "world  community  of  open  societies"  which 
President  Eisenhower  stressed  at  the  1958  emer- 
gency session.13  This  "openness"  has  long  been  a 
fundamental  characteristic  of  American  society 
and  of  many  other  free  societies.  The  achieve- 
ment of  "open  societies"  could  make  an  important 
contribution  to  peace. 

But  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  goal  cannot 
be  fully  achieved  as  long  as  governments  and 
regimes  disregard  the  basic  principles  of  inter- 
national conduct.  Realizing  this,  we  regret  the 
need  for  maintaining  safeguards  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  stability.  For  example,  the  concept  of 
"open  societies"  cannot  be  fully  achieved  as  long 
as  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  uses  increased 
contacts  to  subvert  and  to  undermine  neighboring 
peoples  and  countries. 

Within  a  number  of  other  countries,  artificial 
barriers  still  exist  to  free,  open,  and  friendly 
communications. 

There  are  barriers  of  secrecy  and  of  artificial 
restrictions. 

There  is  censorship  of  the  printed  and  broad- 
cast word. 

There  is  jamming  of  radio  broadcasts  from 
without,  jamming  based  on  fear  that  uncensored 
information  may  incidentally  enter.  Let  me  say 
right  here,  however,  how  heartened  we  have  been 
to  note  that  Soviet  jamming  of  the  Voice  of 
America  ceased  on  September  15.  We  profoundly 
hope  that  this  beneficial  change  may  prove  of 
long  duration. 

There  are  rules  which  severely  limit  contact  of 
nationals  with  foreign  visitors  or  travel  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another. 

Behind  such  barriers  are  bred  images,  false  re- 
ports, and  false  fears  of  imaginary  enemies. 
These  conditions  feed  upon  themselves.  They 
contribute  to  needless  arming  and  counterarming. 
They  can  give  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  spiral 
that  leads  toward  war.  So  long  as  such  barriers 
exist  to  the  flow  of  news  and  information  into  a 
country,  we  cannot  even  begin  to  weave  the  fabric 
of  lasting  peace. 

Openness  is  particularly  important  in  those 
countries  possessing  great  destructive  power  and 
which  bear  a  great  responsibility  for  peace. 

Today,  when  we  take  stock  of  the  situation, 
two  impressions  stand  out. 

"  Ibid.,  Sept.  1,  1958,  p.  337. 


First,  encouraging  beginnings  in  break, 
through  these  barriers  have  been  made. 

Second,  there  are  additional  areas  in  wfcj 
further  removal  of  restrictions  would  be  help 
to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Recent  developments  within  the  Soviet  Unj 
despite  their  limited  scope,  provide  a  glimmer 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Government  may  be  willl 
to  permit  a  freer  exchange  of  ideas  and  inforrl 
tion  between  its  own  people  and  other  peopj 
These   developments   permit  the   hope  that 
Soviet  Government  may  now  be  prepared  to\ 
even  further.     They  prompt  me  to  make  a  pfl 
posal  comparable  to  the  one  the  United  States 
forward  during  a  Security  Council  session  lj 
year14 — that  the  Soviet  radio  transmitters  s 
pend  their  jamming  sufficiently  to  permit 
Soviet  people  to  hear  in  full  the  proceedings  of  i 
14th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  now  beg  I 
ning. 

The  debates  in  the  Assembly  are  extremely  u  J 
ful  in  indicating  the  numerous  and  diverse  vie! 
points  which  are  held  on  a  variety  of  internatioil 
issues.  Public  knowledge  of  these  viewpohp 
cannot  be  regarded  as  subversive  to  any  govei 
ment  regardless  of  its  structure  or  policies. 

Conclusion 

We  have  thus  sought  and  continue  to  seek  peat 
ful  change  through  many  approaches. 

These  efforts  draw  force  and  inspiration  frc 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  Under  its  chi 
ter  the  United  Nations  is  pledged  to  resist  aggn 
sive  force.  It  can  be  the  real  catalyst  in  t 
process  of  constructive  change. 

In  assisting  this  process  all  members  of  t 
United  Nations,  large  and  small,  have  a  voic 
Bringing  diverse  viewpoints  to  bear,  while  i 
specting  each  other's  interests  and  viewpoini 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  united 
a  common  effort,  in  the  words  of  the  preamble 
the  charter,  "to  save  succeeding  generations  fro 
the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice  in  our  lifetin 
has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind"  and  " 
promote  social  progress  and  better  standards  » 
life  in  larger  freedom." 

The  principles  of  the  charter  directly  refle 
the  precepts  of  all  the  great  religions.     Let  ll 
then  proceed  to  the  task  of  fulfilling  these  pri>i 

"  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodj 
in  the  Security  Council  on  Aug.  7,  1958,  see  U.S./U.ilJ 
press  release  2979. 
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tales.  In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ".  .  . 
sith  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
be  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
re  in  .  .  .  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cher- 
ah  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  .  .  ." 

The  United  States  here  rededicates  itself  to  this 
loble  effort  to  achieve  peace  and  justice  for  all 
Mankind. 


secretary  Herter  and  Advisers 
Depart  for  14th  General  Assembly 

l>W6S  release  657  dated  September  17 

Secretary    of    State    Christian   A.    Herter   de- 
nted from  Washington   on   September   17  in 
ii-Jer  to  attend  the  14th  General  Assembly  of 
he  Tinted  Xations  in  New  York  City.     The  fol- 
owing  officers   of   the    Department   are  in  the 
Secretary's  party : 

HMior  Advisers 

liTingston    T.    Merchant,    Deputy   Under    Secretary   for 

I    Political  Affairs 

|Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 

Organization  Affairs 
indrew    H.    Berding,    Assistant    Secretary    for    Public 

Affairs 
I.  Graham  Parsons,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern 
!    Affairs 

Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite,  Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
:    Affairs 

Advisers 

William  W.  Scranton,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 
Max  V.  Krebs,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  J.  Sisco,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  United  Nations 

Political  and  Security  Affairs 


U.S.  Rejects  Soviet  Proposal 
for  Conference  on  Laos 

\Department  Statement 1 

Press  release  651  dated  September  15 

The  Department  of  State's  attention  has  been 
idirected  to  a  statement  by  the  Soviet  Government 
ion  the  situation  in  Laos,  as  issued  by  TASS  on 


1  For  previous  Department  statements  on  the  situation 
lin  Laos,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1959,  p.  278;  Sept.  7, 
1959.  p.  344;  Sept.  14,  1959,  p.  374;  and  Sept.  21,  1959, 
p.  414. 


September  14,  1959.  The  statement  proposed  a 
"conference  to  be  called  without  delay  by  the  coun- 
tries which  attended  the  1954  Geneva  Conference 
on  Indochina  to  consider  the  Laos  situation." 

The  Geneva  conference  of  1954  was  called  to 
deal  with  the  means  of  ending  hostilities  in  Indo- 
china brought  about,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  de- 
mands for  independence  by  the  three  former  Indo- 
chinese  states  and,  on  the  other,  by  a  general 
Communist  effort  to  extend  control  in  southeast 
Asia.  Although  the  United  States  was  not  a 
party,  it  has  respected  the  Geneva  agreements. 

During  the  5  years  since  the  Geneva  agreements 
were  signed,  the  free  countries  of  southeast  Asia 
have  made  remarkable  progress  toward  stability 
and  security,  as  well  as  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement. Even  the  small  Kingdom  of  Laos, 
despite  the  many  handicaps  it  faced,  was  begin- 
ning by  the  end  of  last  year  to  achieve  the  degree 
of  stability  and  security  necessary  for  economic 
and  social  advancement. 

It  has  become  clearer  during  recent  months 
that  this  stabilization  process  did  not  comport 
with  the  plans  of  those  who  had  expansionist  de- 
signs in  southeast  Asia.  The  trouble  in  Laos  has 
been  caused  by  those  who  would  disrupt  that  na- 
tion and  reverse  the  forward  trend. 

Laos  would  be  a  quiet  spot  today  were  it  not 
for  elements  within  the  country  and  abroad  which 
are  trying  to  undermine  its  government.  The 
solution  of  this  situation  is  not  to  be  found  in 
international  conferences  but  in  the  cessation  of 
intervention  and  subversion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos. 

The  Government  of  Laos,  as  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  well  aware,  has  strongly  opposed  the 
reconvening  of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission in  Laos.  The  Royal  Lao  Government  has 
consistently  and  justifiably  held  that  it  has  ful- 
filled the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  agreements  of 
1954  and  understandably  resents  any  suggestion 
that  it  is  not  a  fully  sovereign  government  and 
that  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  rights  of  full 
independence  and  self- protect  ion  that  are  the 
inherent  rights  of  all  nations.  The  holding  of  a 
new  Geneva  conference  would  inevitably  suggest 
to  the  Royal  Lao  Government  the  imposition  of 
new  disabilities  and  new  external  interferences. 
Laos,  like  every  nation,  seeks  to  control  its  own 
destiny. 

The  fact  that  the  Lao  Communists  and  their 
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outside  supporters  are  today  creating  disorder  in 
Laos  is  surely  no  reason  why  they  should  further 
profit  through  the  disruptive  influences  of  a  new 
Geneva  conference.  We  believe  that  the  recent 
action  of  the  Security  Council2  opens  the  best 
avenue  to  tranquilizing  the  situation  in  Laos,  and, 
though  the  Soviet  Union  opposed  the  Security 


Council's  action,  we  believe  all  U.N.  nations  *1 
come  to  see  the  merits  of  this  approach  to  pe;j 
in  Laos.  Since  the  United  Nations  has  alrea/ 
taken  action  on  the  Laos  issue,  the  proposal  jfl 
a  second  Geneva  conference  would  also  seem  to 
unnecessary  and  disruptive.  Moreover,  it  woil 
ignore  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 


Chairman  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Arrives  for  U.S.  Visit 


Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, arrived  in  the  United  States  for  a  13-day 
visit  on  September  15.3  Following  are  texts  of  a 
joint  statement  released  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
September  15  at  the  conclusion  of  preliminary 
talks  between  President  Eisenhower  and  Chair- 
man Khrushchev,  the  exchange  of  greetings  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  and  the  toasts  exchanged 
at  the  state  dinner  at  the  White  House  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  together  with  a  Department  statement  con- 
cerning a  meeting  on  September  16  between  Sec- 
retary Herter  and  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko. 


JOINT  STATEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  15 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  met  for  nearly  two  hours 
this  afternoon.  They  were  accompanied  by  the 
Vice  President,  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  other 
advisers.  The  President  and  the  Chairman  re- 
viewed the  relationship  between  the  two  countries 
and  exchanged  views  in  general  terms  on  interna- 
tional problems.  They  agreed  on  the  general 
line  of  their  further  discussions,  which  will  take 
place  on  all  these  subjects  following  the  Chair- 
man's return  from  his  visit  throughout  the  coun- 

"  For  U.S.  statements  made  in  the  Security  Council  and 
text  of  the  resolution,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  28,  19.r>9,  p.  45G. 

I  or  names  of  members  of  the  official  party,  sec  Box,. 
una  at  Sept  21,  1959,  p.  413;  for  the  Itinerary,  see  ibid., 
Sept.  14,  1959,  j).  :j7.'{. 


try.  They  plan  to  meet  for  this  purpose  at  Can 
David4  from  Friday  evening,  September  25t 
until  noon  on  September  27th. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  talk  was  friendly  ai 
frank  with  agreement  that  the  discussions  shou 
continue  in  this  spirit  to  seek  ways  to  achieve 
better  understanding. 

The  following  were  present : 

The  President 

The  Vice  President 

The  Secretary  of  State 

The  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Foy  Kohler,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Mini 

ters  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Andrei    Gromyko,    Minister   of   Foreign   Affairs   of  tl 

U.S.S.R. 
The  U.S.S.R.  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Mikha 

Menshikov 
A.  Soldatov,  Chief,  American  Department  of  the  Ministi 

of  Foreign  Affairs 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS 

President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  15 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  you,  your  famil) 
and  party  to  the  United  States.  I  am  especiall;' 
happy  that  Mrs.  Khrushchev  and  other  mem 
bers  of  your  family  are  accompanying  you.  0 
behalf  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  o 
America,  I  express  the  hope  that  you  and  the; 


4  The  President's  retreat  in  the  Catoctin  Mountains  U 
Maryland. 
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J  find  your  stay   among  us  interesting  and 
ful. 

am  looking  forward  to  the  talks  we  will  have 
ether.  Although  we  shall  not  be  negotiating 
s  affecting  the  interests  of  other  coun- 
s,  I  trust  that  a  full  and  frank  exchange  of 
tvs  on  many  subjects  may  contribute  to  better 
let-standing,  on  both  sides,  of  unresolved  in- 
mtional  problems. 

hiring  your  stay  here  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
,ty  to  see  something  of  our  country,  our  in- 
utions,  our  customs,  and  our  people.    You  will 
■e  a  chance   to  speak  with  individuals  and 
ups  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Tie  political  and  social  systems  of  our  two 
■tries  differ  greatly.    In  our  system  the  peo- 
themselves  establish  and  control  the  Govern- 
it.    You  will  find,  I  am  sure,  that  they,  like 
r  people,  want  to  live  in  peace  with  justice. 
jJMgh  they  have  built  and  maintain  strong 
irity  forces,  it  is  clear  that  because  our  people 
pat  peace  and  because  they  are  the  decisive 
lence  in  basic  actions  of  our  Government,  ag- 
sion  by  this  Nation  is  an  impossibility, 
ist  as  I  hope  that  I  may  later  visit  and  learn 
e  about  your  people,  I  know  that  you  seek 
er  understanding  of  our  system,  of  our  peo- 
and  of  the  principles  which  guide  and  moti- 
them.     I  assure  you  that  they  have  no  ill 
toward  any  other  people,  that  they  covet 
erritory,  no  additional  power.    Nor  do  they 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
r  nation. 

most,  sincerely  hope  that  as  you  come  to  see 
believe  these  truths  about  our  people  there 
develop  an  improved  basis  on  which  we  can 
ther  consider  the  problems  that  divide  us. 
!ter  all,  our  common  purpose  should  be,  al- 
I,  a  just,  universal,  and  enduring  peace.  It 
this  spirit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  greet  you 
welcome  you  to  Washington  and  the  United 
■>. 

man  Khrushchev 

IaI  translation 

'•  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Permit 
this  moment,  on  first  setting  foot  on  Ameri- 
oil,  to  thank  Mr.  Eisenhower  for  the  invita- 
to  visit  your  country  and  everyone  present 
he  warm  welcome  accorded  us,  representa- 
3f  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Russians  say:  "Every  good  job  should  be 
started  in  the  morning."  Our  flight  began  in 
Moscow  this  morning,  and  we  are  glad  that  our 
first  meeting  with  you  on  American  soil  is  taking 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day.  As  you 
see,  our  countries  are  not  so  distant  from  each 
other. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  make  an  official  visit  to  your 
country  with  great  pleasure  and  gratitude,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  statesmen,  representa- 
tives of  the  business  world,  intellectuals,  workers, 
and  farmers  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  life 
of  the  industrious  and  enterprising  American 
people. 

For  our  part,  we  will  be  glad  to  receive  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  his  family,  and  those  who  will  ac- 
company him  in  the  Soviet  Union  shortly.  We 
will  give  the  President  a  most  cordial  welcome 
and  every  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  life  of  the  Soviet  people. 

We  have  always  considered  reciprocal  visits  and 
meetings  of  representatives  of  states  useful.  Meet- 
ings and  conversations  between  the  statesmen  of 
our  two  great  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  are  especially  im- 
portant. 

All  the  peoples  are  profoundly  interested  in  the 
maintenance  and  consolidation  of  peace,  in  peace- 
ful coexistence.  War  does  not  promise  anyone 
any  good;  peace  is  advantageous  to  all  the  na- 
tions. This  is  the  basic  principle  which,  we  be- 
lieve, the  statesmen  of  all  countries  should  be 
guided  by  in  order  to  realize  the  aspirations  of 
the  peoples. 

We  have  come  to  you  with  an  open  heart  and 
good  intentions.  The  Soviet  people  want  to  live 
in  friendship  with  the  American  people.  There 
are  no  obstacles  to  having  the  relations  between 
our  countries  develop  as  relations  between  good 
neighbors.  The  Soviet  and  the  American  people, 
like  other  peoples,  fought  well  together  in  the 
Second  World  War  against  the  common  enemy 
and  broke  his  backbone.  In  peaceful  conditions 
we  have  even  more  reason  and  more  possibilities 
for  friendship  and  for  cooperation  between  the 
peoples  of  our  countries. 

Shortly  before  our  meeting  you,  Mr.  President, 
the  Soviet  scientists,  engineers,  technicians,  and 
workers  filled  our  hearts  with  joy  by  launching 
the  rocket  to  the  moon.    Thus  has  been  blazed 
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a  road  from  the  earth  to  the  moon;  and  a  con- 
tainer of  390  kilograms  with  a  pennant  bearing 
the  national  emblem  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
on  the  moon.  Our  earth  lost  several  hundred  kilo- 
grams in  weight,  and  the  moon  gained  in  her 
weight  the  same  amount  of  kilograms.  I  am 
sure  that  in  this  historic  achievement  of  peaceful 
science  rejoice  not  the  Soviet  people  alone  but 
also  all  those  to  whom  peace  and  friendship  among 
nations  are  dear. 

Recently  an  atomic  icebreaker  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  practical  em- 
bodiment of  the  desire  of  all  peoples  to  see  the 
nuclear  energy  put  solely  to  peaceful  use  makes 
us  happy.  We  are  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
idea  of  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  is  dear  to 
you,  and  we  note  with  gratification  that  your  aims 
in  this  field  coincide  with  ours. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  splendid  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  workers  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  who  are  engaged  in  the  field  of  con- 
quering the  cosmos,  will  also  carry  their  pennant 
to  the  moon.  The  Soviet  pennant,  as  an  old  resi- 
dent of  the  moon,  will  welcome  your  pennant  and 
they  will  live  there  together  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship, as  we  both  should  live  together  on  the  earth, 
in  peace  and  friendship,  as  should  live  in  peace 
and  friendship  all  peoples  who  inhabit  our  com- 
mon mother  earth,  who  so  generously  gives  us 
her  gifts. 

During  these  first  few  minutes  of  my  stay  in 
the  United  States  permit  me  to  extend  hearty 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the  American  people. 

STATE  DINNER  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  15 

President  Eisenhower 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  gath- 
ered at  this  board  are  here  to  greet  you  as  the 
head  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
•and  to  greet  Mrs.  Khrushchev,  your  family,  and 
the  members  of  your  party.  We  trust  that  you 
will  find  your  trip,  your  tour  of  America,  both 
instructive  and  interesting  and  enjoyable. 

It  was  150  years  ago  that  diplomatic  relations 
between  your  country  and  ours  were  opened.  On 
November  5,  1809,  John  Quincy  Adams,  later 
Secretary  of  State  and  later  President  of  the 
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United  States,  presented  his  credentials  to 
ander  I.  And  since  that  date  there  has  beei 
history  of  many  incidents  of  collaboration  j 
tween  your  country  and  mine  and  certainl  i 
long  history  of  friendship.  In  two  world  wa 
we  have  been  allies. 

And  now  today  it  seems  to  me  that  our  i 
countries  have  a  very  special  obligation  to  n 
entire  world.  Because  of  our  strength,  beca« 
of  our  importance  in  the  world,  it  is  vital  t'l 
we  understand  each  other  better.  You  am 
have  agreed  on  this  point. 

I  think  that  skillful  debate  is  not  now  enoih 
We  must  depend  upon  fact  and  truth.  And  a 
must  make  it  our  common  purpose,  as  I  sett 
that  we  develop  for  each  other  the  maximum: 
fact  and  truth,  so  that  we  may  better  lead,  a 
tween  us,  this  world  into  a  better  opportui] 
for  peace  and  prosperity. 

And  it  is  in  that  hope,  sir,  in  that  effort  i 
the  hope  that  that  effort  will  be  successful,  th 
ask  this  company  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  you,  r 
Chairman,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Minists 
to  Madame  Khrushcheva,  and  to  the  peoplo: 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Chairman  Khrushcb 

Chairman  Khrushchev 

Unofficial  translation 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  ladies  i 
gentlemen:  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Presicht 
for  the  good  wishes  that  you  voiced  and  to  s  ti 
on  my  part  that  we  have  come  here  on  thei 
vitation  of  the  President  with  our  intentions  brx 
on  the  need  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  i 
provement  of  our  relations,  because  our  ecu 
tries  are  much  too  strong  and  we  cannot  qua  e 
with  each  other.  If  we  were  weak  countries,  t;i 
it  would  be  another  matter,  because,  when  n 
weak  quarrel,  they  are  just  scratching  ed 
other's  faces  and  it  takes  just  a  couple  of  cw 
for  a  cosmetician  and  everything  comes  out  rihi 
again.  But,  if  we  quarrel,  then  not.  only  i 
countries  can  suffer  colossal  damage  but  the  oVM 
countries  of  the  world  will  also  be  involved 
world  shambles. 

But  I  am  sure  that  we  can  live  in  peace  ,ic 
progress  together  for  peace. 

You  mentioned  the  fact  that  150  years  1"« 
passed  since  diplomatic  relations  were  establish 
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:ween  the  United  States  and  Russia.  I  also 
nt  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  example.  I  want 
n  that,  when  your  Ambassador  was  presenting 
;  Credentials  to  the  Emperor,  Alexander  the 
IP,  I  don't  think  the  Emperor  trusted  your 
nbassador  too  much,  because  after  all  the 
lited  States  was  a  Republic  and  Alexander  was 
zar,  hut  all  the  same  there  did  exist  mutual  un- 
■■stamling  between  the  two  countries,  and  con- 
;ts  between  them  strengthened. 
Vnd  our  countries  not  only  never  fought  with 
•h  other,  but  I  don't  think  there  were  ever  even 
C  major  quarrels  between  them.  I  don't  pre- 
d  that  I  have  too  profound  a  knowledge  of  his- 
y.  but  I  am  sure  that  this  was  so. 
)ur  countries  have  different  social  systems. 
i  believe  our  system  to  be  better,  and  you  believe 
its  to  be  better.  But  surely  we  should  not 
m  quarrels  out  onto  the  arena  of  open  struggle. 
|  history  judge  which  of  us  is  right.  If  we 
■ee  to  accept  this  principle,  then  we  can  build 
•  relations  on  the  basis  of  peace  and  friendship, 
fou  are  a  very  rich  and  strong  country.  I  read 
y  many  speeches  made  by  many  of  the  Senators 
1  Representatives  present  here  today,  and  so, 
Weigh  I  have  made  their  acquaintance  here  for 
first  time  today,  in  actual  fact  they  are  my  old 
uaintances  by  their  speeches. 
Yhat  we  should  now  do  is  to  strive  together  to 
Drove  our  relations.  We  need  nothing  from  the 
ited  States,  and  you  require  nothing  that  we 
•e.  It  is  true  that  you  are  richer  than  we  are 
sresent.  But  then  tomorrow  we  will  be  as  rich 
rou  are,  and  the  day  after  tomorrow  we  will  be 
n  richer. 

hit  is  there  anything  bad  in  this?  After  all, 
are  going  to  do  this  by  our  own  forces,  by  our 
i  strength. 

must  say  that  the  meeting  I  had  today  heart- 
d  me.  When  some  of  our  journalists  ap- 
ached  me  after  the  meeting  and  asked  me  my 
>ressions,  I  said  that  there  was  an  agreed  com- 
nique  that  was  to  be  published  and  they  should 
de  by  what  was  said  in  that  communique.  But 
>uld  not  help  mentioning  that  I  would  inform 
Government  that  a  good  beginning  had  been 
ie  and  one  could  only  hope  that  the  final  out- 
ie  would  be  even  better. 

Lnd  so  I  would  like  to  raise  my  glass  and  pro- 
e  a  toast  to  the  President,  to  his  wife,  to  all  of 
i  esteemed  ladies  and  srentlemen. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT,  SEPTEMBER  16 6 

Secretary  Herter  and  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko  met  for  45  minutes  this  morning  [Septem- 
ber 16]  in  the  Secretary's  office  and  reached 
preliminary  agreement  on  the  order  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  discussed  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
Chairman  Khrushchev  at  Camp  David  on  Sep- 
tember 25  to  27.  The  order  of  discussion  was 
decided  upon  so  that  the  various  advisers  and 
specialists,  Soviet  and  American,  might  be  on 
hand  when  the  matter  of  particular  concern  to 
them  is  brought  up.  There  was  no  discussion 
on  any  substantive  matter.  The  conversation  was 
in  the  same  friendly  and  frank  atmosphere  of  the 
White  House  meeting  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Gromyko  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Soldatov,  chief  of  the  American  Section  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.  N.  M.  Lun- 
kov  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Kovalev,  Counselor  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Herter  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Livingston 
Merchant,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Foy  Kohler,  Deputy  Asssistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Richard  Davis, 
who  recently  returned  from  Moscow,  where  he 
served  as  Counselor  at  the  American  Embassy. 


Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Promoting 
Peace  and  Understanding 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower 1 

Ladies  and  gentlemen :  First  of  all,  welcome  to 
Washington,  our  Nation's  capital.  Now  ordinar- 
ily, with  such  a  group  like  this  meeting  in  the  rose 
garden,  I  should  content  myself  with  a  few  words 
of  greeting  and  a  few  off-the-cuff  remarks.  But 
because  of  the  importance  of  this  group — repre- 
senting as  you  do  the  teaching  profession  in  so 
many  different  countries — and  because  of  your 
tremendous  interest  in  promoting  understanding 
by  coming  to  this  country  to  see  what  you  can 
bring  to  us  and  what  you  can  take  away  from 

s  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Robert  J.  McCloskey, 
press  officer. 

1  Made  before  a  group  of  foreign  educators  participating 
in  the  international  teacher  development  program,  which 
is  administered  by  the  International  Educational  Ex- 
change Service  of  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  Sept.  16  (White  House  press  release). 
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here,  I  decided,  to  put  my  few  simple  thoughts, 
such  as  they  are,  on  paper.  So  you  will  this  morn- 
ing get  from  me  a  bit  of  a  precedent.  I  think 
never  before  in  this  rose  garden  have  I  read  a 
speech,  which  is  probably  self-flattery.  I  don't 
mean  to  call  it  a  speech ;  it's  just  an  expression  of 
some  simple  thoughts. 

Dr.  Hauck,2  teachers,  and  school  administra- 
tors: I  am  happy  to  join  with  Dr.  Hauck  and 
others  in  his  group  in  extending  to  you  this  wel- 
come to  our  country.  I  hope  in  the  coming  months 
you  will  all  have  abundant  opportunity  to  meet 
and  talk  with  Americans  in  every  walk  of  life. 
We  of  course  want  to  show  you  our  schools  and 
colleges  and  our  universities,  our  cultural  institu- 
tions, farms,  factories,  and  playgrounds.  But 
most  of  all  we  want  you  to  come  to  know  our 
people,  and  what  they  think,  and  how  they  live, 
and  what  their  aspirations  for  the  future  are. 
And  I  speak  for  all  Americans  when  I  say  that  we 
are  tremendously  interested  in  you  and  your  ideas. 
We  want  to  know  better  what  you  think,  how  you 
live,  and  to  what  you  aspire. 

A  little  more  than  30  years  ago  I  made  my  first 
transatlantic  crossing;  it  took  7  days.  My  latest 
crossing — early  this  month — took  a  little  less  than 
7  hours.  In  the  three  decades  between  these  trips 
the  world  has  experienced  awesome  changes.  One 
of  these  is  that  25  nations,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  1  billion,  have  achieved  political  independ- 
ence. Each  is  struggling  for  stability,  for  a  re- 
spected place  in  the  family  of  nations,  and  for 
advancement  in  the  well-being  of  its  people.  But 
to  me  the  greatest  change  of  all  is  the  development 
of  an  exacting  interdependence  between  free  na- 
tions— an  interdependence  that  involves  the  oldest 
and  the  youngest  nations,  the  largest  and  the 
smallest,  the  most  prosperous  and  the  least  de- 
veloped of  nations. 

This  interdependence  calls  for  new  thinking, 
new  institutions,  new  vision.  Above  all,  it  calls 
for  greater  understanding  among  peoples — the 
genuine  understanding  of  truth,  which  can  dispel 
unfounded  fears  and  suspicions,  bars  to  true  and 
lasting  peace.  People  of  good  will  everywhere 
have  a  tremendous  job  of  communicating  such 
understanding — and  little  enough  time  to  do  it. 
We  need  to  pursue  every  possible  avenue  that  can 
bring  people  together  as  friends  and  coworkers 


*  Charles  G.  Hauck,  Hpecialist  in  comparative  education, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


seeking    solutions    to    their    common    probler. 

As  teachers  and  school  administrators  you  enj » 
an  extraordinary  advantage  in  this  great  ta: 
You  are  the  multipliers  of  knowledge;  you  sen 
to  develop  and  disseminate  thoughts  and  ideas  a  < 
to  stimulate  critical,  creative  thinking  and  undi  - 
standing  in  others.  The  educational  institutici 
in  which  you  work  are  the  seedbeds  of  learning, 
and  not  merely  of  your  own  countries  but  of  i 
mankind. 

Knowledge  is  or  should  be  universal;  it  \ii 
meant  to  be  shared ;  and  it  has  the  peculiar  quali' 
about  it  that,  when  its  parts  are  brought  togeth  . 
the  result  is  a  multiplication  rather  than  a  mc 
addition  of  those  values. 

One  of  the  powerful  effects  of  teacher  exchan  i 
is  that  the  benefits  are  multiplied  a  thousandfo  . 
A  good  teacher,  given  the  opportunity  to  compi 
hend  other  cultures,  is  not  just  a  transmitter  : 
important  facts  about  the  language,  economy,  p< 
itics,  science  of  the  country  he  has  visited.    I 
becomes  far  more — a  sort  of  ambassador  at  lar 
who  brings  to  each  one  with  whom  he  comes 
contact    greater    depth    of    understanding    ai 
greater  toleration. 

All  of  us  surely  agree  that  the  exchange  of  st 
dents  is  valuable.  Indeed,  I  would  like  to  see 
substantial  increase  in  the  almost  50,000  forei; 
students  now  studying  in  the  United  States.  B 
I  emphasize  that  through  teacher  exchange  i 
can  open  intellectual  windows  faster  and 
greater  number  and  thus  more  rapidly  progn 
toward  the  greater  understanding  so  desperate 
needed  by  our  quarrelsome  and  shrinking  worl 
A  world  of  understanding  will  be  a  world  of  tr 
freedom. 

We  shall  not  be  serving  mankind  well  if  v 
become  obsessed  with  just  the  business  of  puttii 
new  satellites  into  orbit — so  obsessed  that  we  ove 
look  the  fact  that  we  have  some  real  problems  le 
right  here  on  earth.  We  need  to  put  new  ideas 
and  more  of  them — into  orbit.  And  we  must  u 
every  resource  at  our  command  to  see  that  peop 
everywhere  achieve  greater  understanding  of  eai 
other  before  it  is  too  late. 

In  this  respect  you  of  the  teaching  professi* 
compose  one  of  our  most  precious  resources,  i 
always  with  sound  and  enthusiastic  teaching,  ^ 
do  not  look  for  spectacular  breakthrougl 
There  are  no  easy  solutions  for  the  complexiti 
that  surround  us.    I  confidently  expect  the  teac 
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profession  to  write  a  new  and  one  of  the  finest 
>ters  in  human  history  by  developing  the  price- 
commodity  of  genuine  understanding.  Only 
I  shall  we  ever  achieve  the  kind  of  world  we 
t. 

hope  all  of  you  will  take  home  much  of  Amer- 
in  your  minds  and  in  your  hearts.    We  cer- 
ly  expect  to  get  much  from  you. 
hank  you  very  much.     Goodby. 


sident  of  Liberia  Expresses 
npathy  for  Earthquake  Victims 

e  House  press  release  dated  September  18 

me  White  House  on  September  18  made  pub- 
the  folloxmng  exchange  of  messages  between 
mdent   Eisenhower  and  W.   V.  S.   Tiobman, 
•  t  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 

ident  Eisenhower  to  President  Tubman 

September  11,  1959 

ear  Mr.  President:  Thank  you  for  your  most 
sious  message  expressing  sj'mpathy  for  the 
ims  of  the  recent  earthquake  in  the  western 
t  of  the  United  States. 

deeply  appreciate  the  humanitarian  ideals 
ch  motivated  your  message  and  express  my 
titude  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  the 
rernment  and  people  of  the  Republic  of 
eria. 

fith  warm  personal  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

ident  Tubman  to  President  Eisenhower 

August  19,  1959 

President 
White  House 
thington 

le  distressing  report  of  devastating  experience  and 
Its  of  the  violent  earthquake  that  struck  the  Pacific 
st  of  the  United  States  has  been  received  by  me  and 
Government  and  people  of  Liberia  with  deep  and  sin- 
regrets  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  people  of 
ria,  and  myself,  we  extend  to  you,  the  Government, 
people  of  the  United  States,  especially  the  people  of 
afflicted  areas,  our  most  tender  feelings  of  sympathy 
this  terrible  disaster.  Let  us  look  to  God  in  prayer 
deliverance. 
rith  assurance  of  my  highest  esteem, 

W.  V.  S.  Tubman 
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Initial  Validity  of  Passports 
Increased  to  3  Years 

Press  release  659  dated  September  18 

The  initial  validity  of  passports  issued  on  or 
after  September  14, 1959,  has  been  increased  from 
2  to  3  years  by  Public  Law  86-267  approved  by 
the  President  on  September  14,  1959.  However, 
the  one-time  renewal  period  will  still  remain  2 
years.  The  initial  3-year  period  of  validity  plus 
the  renewal  period  of  2  years  will  provide  a  total 
validity  of  5  years  for  all  passports  issued  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  P.L.  86-267,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1959,  except  in  those  cases  where  special 
limitations  are  noted  upon  the  passport  at  the 
time  of  issuance. 

The  new  act  is  not  retroactive  and  does  not 
affect  the  validity  of  passports  issued  prior  to 
September  14,  1959.  These  passports  are  valid 
for  2  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  unless  other- 
wise limited,  as  noted  in  the  information  con- 
tained under  the  caption  "Expiration  and  Ke- 
newal"  on  the  inside  cover  of  all  passports.  The 
one-time  2-year  renewal  period  for  these  pass- 
ports is  not  changed  by  P.L.  86-267  nor  is  the 
final  date  of  expiration  of  not  more  than  4  years 
from  the  original  date  of  issue. 

Since  many  Government  employees  and  their 
dependents  are  assigned  overseas  for  2-year  tours 
of  duty,  it  has  previously  been  necessary  to  renew 
their  passports  overseas.  It  will  now  be  possible 
to  eliminate  in  many  instances  the  necessity  for 
renewal  until  the  employee  and  his  family  have 
returned  to  the  United  States.  Nongovernmental 
travelers  will  also  be  affected. 


U.S.  To  Undertake  Renegotiations 
on  Wool-Fabric  Tariff  Concessions 

Press  release  647  dated  September  14 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  continuing  study  within 
the  U.S.  Government  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
quota  on  certain  wool  fabrics,  which  the  President 
requested  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  March  7,  1958,1  the  U.S.  Government  has  de- 
cided to  enter  into  renegotiations  looking  toward 
possible  modification  of  the  tariff  concessions  in 
the   General   Agreement   on   Tariffs  and  Trade 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  21, 1958,  p.  671. 
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under  which  the  quota  is  maintained.  The  rene- 
gotiation, which  was  requested  by  the  United 
Kingdom  in  August,  is  being  undertaken  in  an 
effort  to  find  a  solution  to  the  many  problems 
which  both  importing  interests  in  the  United 
States  and  exporting  interests  in  other  countries 
have  claimed  arise  from  the  application  of  this 
quota. 

In  the  proposed  renegotiations  the  United 
States  will  follow  the  usual  trade-agreement  pro- 
cedures, including  the  holding  of  public  hearings 
by  the  interagency  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation and  an  investigation  for  the  determina- 
tion of  "peril  points"  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Formal  announcements  seeking  public 
views  will  be  issued  by  the  interagency  commit- 
tee involved  and  the  Tariff  Commission  upon 
completion  of  preliminary  steps  now  in  progress. 

The  proposed  renegotiations  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  article  XXVIII  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
The  tariff  concessions  which  account  for  the  major 
part  of  the  trade  were  negotiated  with  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1947,  and  one  which  accounts  for  the 
minor  part  was  negotiated  with  Belgium  in  1950 
and  1951.  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
General  Agreement,  the  United  States  will  nego- 
tiate with  these  two  countries  and  will  give  con- 
sideration to  the  trade  interests  of  other  contract- 
ing parties,  either  in  direct  negotiations  with  any 
countries  that  may  be  found  to  have  a  principal 
supplying  interest  or  in  consultations  with  any 
found  to  have  a  substantial  interest. 

The  tariff  quota  on  wool  fabrics  was  established 
initially  on  October  1,  1956,  when  the  President 
invoked  the  so-called  Geneva  reservation,2  which 
is  a  part  of  the  tariff  concessions  on  wool  fabrics 
which  the  United  States  negotiated  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1947  and  which  is  included  in 
the  U.S.  schedule  of  the  General  Agreement. 
This  reservation  permits  the  United  States  to  in- 
crease to  45  percent  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  rate 
of  duty  applicable  to  imports  of  wool  fabrics  in 
any  year,  in  excess  of  an  amount  determined  to 
be  not  less  than  5  percent  of  average  annual  U.S. 
production  of  similar  fabrics  for  the  preceding  3 
calendar  years.  The  tariff  quota  has  been  con- 
tinued, with  some  modifications,  each  year  since 
then. 
Under  this  tariff  quota  the  ad  valorem  part  of 
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Ibid.,  Oct.  8,  1956,  p.  555. 


the  rate  of  duty  applied  to  most  imports  in  e 
of  the  tariff  quota  is  45  percent.  For  impo 
within  the  tariff  quota  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  di  I 
under  the  trade  agreement  concession  is  20  p<- 
cent  or  25  percent  (depending  on  the  nature  of  ts 
fabric).  The  specific  part  of  the  rate  of  duty* 
30  cents  or  37i£  cents  a  pound  (again  dependij 
on  the  nature  of  the  fabric)  for  all  impoj 
whether  within  or  in  excess  of  the  tariff  quo. 
Special  treatment  has  been  provided  in  the  fon 
of  a  30  percent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  for  ovr- 
quota  imports  of  certain  handwoven  fabri, 
fabrics  for  religious  uses,  and  a  limited  quanti' 
of  high-priced  fabrics. 

In  addition  to  the  Government  of  the  Uniti 
Kingdom,  which  has  recently  requested  renegoti  • 
tion,  importers  and  direct  consumers  of  import . 
fabrics  in  the  United  States  have  made  repi 
sentations  to  the  U.S.  Government  concerning  t  - 
difficulties  of  operating  under  the  present  arrang 
ments.     Similar  representations  have  been  ma; 
by  other  governments  and  by  export  interests 
other  countries.     A  solution  of  these  probler 
satisfactory  to  the  various  interests  involved  h 
not  been  found  within  the  framework  of  the  exis 
ing  concessions.     It  is  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
solution  equitable  to  all  that  renegotiations  w: 
be  undertaken. 

Development  Loans 

Pakistan 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  announce 
on  September  8  basic  approval  and  commitmei 
of  funds  for  a  new  $10  million  loan  to  the  Pakista 
Industrial  Credit  and  Investment  Corp.,  Ltd., 
privately  owned  and  managed  development  ban 
in  Karachi.  The  new  funds  will  enable  the  ban 
to  assist  further  in  the  development  of  privati 
enterprise  projects  in  Pakistan.  For  details,  s« 
Department  of  State  press  release  638  dated  Sej, 
tember  8. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  and  Pakista, 
signed  a  loan  agreement  at  Dacca,  East  Pakistai 
on  September  12,  whereby  the  DLF  will  len 
$1,750,000  to  the  East  Pakistan  Inland  Wate 
Transport  Authority  to  assist  in  financing  the  ir 
stallation  of  improved  navigational  aids  on  Eat 
Pakistan's  inland  waterways.  For  details,  se 
Department  of  State  press  release  645  date 
September  11. 
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.959  Pacific  Festival 

A   PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  there  is  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
tamia,  from  September  18,  1959,  to  September  27,  1959, 
ihlusive,  an  event  known  as  "Pacific  Festival  Days"; 
md 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  this  festival  is  to  focus  atten- 
|on  on  the  growth  and  development  of  cities,  States,  and 
unions  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  thereby  to  foster 
nutiial  understanding  and  cordial  relations  among  the 
noples  of  these  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
-■••Member  14.  1959,  has  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  inviting  foreign  nations 

>  participate  in  the  1959  Pacific  Festival ;  and 

Whereas  participation  by  both  American  citizens  and 
'.>rei^rn  nationals  in  this  event  is  in  keeping  with  our 
>bjective  of  cultivating  better  relationships  among  the 
s  and  the  peoples  of  the  world;  and  it  may  be 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  all 
oiiterned : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
if  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  authorize  and 
iirm  the  Secretary  of  State  to  invite,  on  my  behalf, 
*u<-h  foreign  nations  as  he  may  consider  appropriate  to 
■artuipate  in  the  1959  Pacific  Festival  at  San  Francisco, 
alifornia,  from  September  18  to  September  27,  1959. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
nd  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
iffixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fourteenth  day  of 

September   in    the  year   of   our   Lord   nineteen 

[seal]     hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

ind  eighty-fourth. 

By  the  President : 
Christian  A.  Herter, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

36th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Briefing  on  Africa.     Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 

on  Africa   of   the   House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

March  5-July  21,  1959.     20  pp. 
Passport  Security — Part  2.     Hearings  before  the  House 

I'n-American  Activities  Committee.     April  22-June  5, 

1959.    894  pp. 
Dissemination  of  Scientific  Information.    Hearings  before 

the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee.     May 

26-June  17,  1959.     182  pp. 


1  No.  3313 ;  24  Fed.  Reg.  7517. 
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To  Establish  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Joint  hearings  before  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  on  H.R.  6904,  H.R. 
6905,  and  S.  2026.     June  16-22,  1959.     206  pp. 

Depressed  Domestic  Mining  and  Mineral  Industries. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Min- 
ing of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee.    June  25-July  2,  1959.    452  pp. 

The  American  National  Exhibition,  Moscow,  July  1959: 
The  Record  of  Certain  Artists  and  an  Appraisal  of 
Their  Works  Selected  for  Display.  Hearings  before  the 
House  Un-Anierican  Activities  Committee.  July  1, 
1959.     67  pp. 

Administration  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  For- 
eign Service,  and  the  Establishment  of  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Academy.  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  July  6-15,  1959. 
240  pp. 

North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement,  Mex- 
ican Broadcasting  Agreement.  Hearing  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
July  9,  1959.    308  pp. 

Passport  Legislation.  Hearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  bills  on  passport  legislation. 
July  13, 1959.     176  pp. 

Communist  Threat  to  the  United  States  Through  the 
Caribbean.  Hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Internal 
Security  Laws.  Testimony  of  Maj.  Pedro  L.  Diaz  Lanz. 
July  14,  1959.     32  pp. 

Importation  of  Tourist  Literature,  Works  of  Art,  Wood 
Moldings,  and  Book  Bindings  and  Covers.  Hearing  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  H.R.  2411,  an 
act  to  amend  paragraph  1629  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of  tourist 
literature.     July  16,  1959.    97  pp. 

U.S.  Participation  in  the  UN :  Report  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  for  the  Year  1958.  H.  Doc.  104.  July  20, 
1959.    300  pp. 

Current  Situation  in  the  Far  East.  Hearings  before  the 
Far  East  and  Pacific  Subcommittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  July  27-August  14,  1959. 
338  pp. 

United  States  Foreign  Policy :  Worldwide  and  Domestic 
Economic  Problems  and  Their  Impact  on  the  Foreign 
Policy  of  the  United  States.  A  study  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
by  the  Corporation  for  Economic  and  Industrial  Re- 
search, Inc.,  August  1959.    92  pp. 

Providing  Standards  for  the  Issuance  of  Passports  and 
for  Other  Purposes.  Hearings  before  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.     August  5-19,  1959.     186  pp. 

Extension  and  Amendment  of  Public  Law  480.  Report  to 
accompany  H.R.  8609.  H.  Rept.  908.  August  15,  1959. 
70  pp. 

Operation  of  Article  VII,  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Treaty. 
Hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  review  for  the  period  Decem- 
ber 1,  1957,  through  November  30,  1958,  the  operation 
of  article  VII  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  together  with  the  other 
criminal  jurisdictional  arrangements  throughout  the 
world.     August  18, 1959.     27  pp. 

Fortieth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations. 
Message  from  the  President  transmitting  the  report  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1958.  H.  Doc.  160. 
August  19,  1959.     37  pp. 

Tariff  Commission  To  Make  Additional  Investigation  Un- 
der Section  332  of  Tariff  Act  of  1930  of  Domestic  Lead 
and  Zinc  Industries.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  162. 
S.  Rept.  733.     August  19,  1959.     4  pp. 

Tariff  Commission  To  Make  Additional  Investigation 
Under  Section  332  of  Tariff  Act  of  1930  of  Domestic 
Fluorspar  Industry.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  163. 
S.  Rept.  734.     August  19, 1959.     2  pp. 
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Printing  for  the  Use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  Additional  Copies  of  Hearings  on  "Fallout 
From  Nuclear  Weapons  Testing."  Report  to  accom- 
pany S.  Con.  Res.  53.  S.  Rept.  737.  August  19,  1959. 
2  pp. 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.     Report  to  accompany 

H.R.  6817.  H.  Rept.  949.  August  19,  1959.  4  pp. 
Conclusions  Concerning  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
Communication  from  the  President  transmitting  the 
final  report  of  the  President's  Committee  To  Study 
the  United  States  Military  Assistance  Program,  with 
the  several  studies  which  are  annexes  thereto.  H  Doc 
215  parts  1  and  2.  August  20,  1959.  411  pp. 
Agricultural    Attache    Rotation.     Report    to    accompany 

H.R.  8074.     H.  Rept.  978.     August  24,  1959.    4  pp. 
The  Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  Educational,  Sci- 
entific,   and    Cultural    Materials.     Message    from    the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  certified 
copy   of   the  agreement.     S.   Ex.  I.     August  25,  1959. 
15  pp. 
Three- Year  Suspension  of  Import  Duties  on  Certain  Spun- 
Silk  Yarn.     Report  to  accompany  H.R.  2886.     S.  Rept. 
811.     August  25,  1959.     2  pp. 
Transfer  of  Certain  Pumice  Stone  to  Free  List.     Report 
to  accompany  H.R.   6368.     S.   Rept.   812.     August  25, 
1959.     3  pp. 
Temporary    Free    Importation   of    Extracts,    Decoctions, 
and    Preparations  of   Hemlock    Suitable   for   Use   for 
Tanning.     Report  to  accompany  H.R.  6579.     S.  Rept. 
813.     August  25,  1959.     3  pp. 
Twenty-second   Semiannual  Report  on  Educational  Ex- 
change Activities.    Letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Ad- 
visory  Commission    on    Educational   Exchange   trans- 
mitting the  22d  semiannual  report,  January  1-June  30, 
1959.    H.  Doc.  216.    August  25,  1959.    15  pp. 
Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  To  Resell  Four 
Cl-SAY-1  Vessels  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China.     Report  to  accompany  H.R.  8042.     H.  Rept 
1050.     August  26,  1959.     11  pp. 
Authorizing   and   Requesting   the   President  To  Issue  a 
Proclamation  With  Respect  to  the  1959  Pacific  Festival, 
and  for  Other   Purposes.     Report  to  accompany  H.J. 
Res.  281.     S.  Rept.  816.     August  26,  1959.     1  p. 
Concerning  the  Desirability  of  Holding  an  International 
Exposition  in  the  United  States.     Report  to  accompany 
S.  Res.  169.     S.  Rept.  817.     August  26,  1959.     2  pp. 
Study  of  International  Activities  of  Federal  Executive 
Branch    Departments    and   Agencies    in    the   Field   of 
Health  and  Medical  Research.     Report  to  accompany 
S.  Res.  176.     S.  Rept.  819.     August  26,  1959.     2  pp. 
United  States  Participation  in  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.    Message  from  the  President  transmit- 
ting the  second  annual  report  for  the  year  1958.     H. 
Doc.  221.    August  27, 1959.    58  pp. 
Promoting  Peace  Through  the  Reduction  of  Armaments. 
Report   to  accompany  II.  Con.  Res.  393.     August  31, 
1959.     2  pp. 


Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System    i 

port  to  accompany  S.  1502.     S.  Rept.  837.     Augusl 

1959.     3  pp. 
Extending   the   Life   of  the   Commission   and   Advfl 

Committee  on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  PI 

dure.     Report    to    accompany    H.R.    8461      S     Ii 

856.     September  1,  1959.     5  pp. 
Century  21  Exposition.     Conference  report  to  accomij 

H.R.  8374.  H.R  Rept.  1104  September  1,  1959.    1 
Authorizing  the  President  To  Invite  Foreign  Couni 

To   Participate  in  a   World's   Fair,   New   York 

Report  to  accompany  H.J.  Res.  496.  September  1 

2  pp. 
Providing  for  the  Presentation  by  the  United  States  | 

Statue  of  Gen.   George  Washington  to  the  Peopl! 

Uruguay.     Report    to    accompany    H.R     8911 

Rept.  1118.     September  1, 1959.     2  pp. 
Amending  the  Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  Mem 

ship  and   Participation  by   the   United  States  in 

Inter-American  Children's  Institute.     Report  to  act 

pany  H.J.  Res.   511.     H.R.  Rept.  1119.     Septembe 

1959.     4  pp. 
Foreign    Service  Act  Amendments   of  1959.     Repor 

accompany  S.  2633.     S.  Rept.  880.     September  2   1 

77  pp. 
Providing  Standards  for  the  Issuance  of  Passports 

port  to  accompany  H.R.  9069.    H.  Rept.  1151     Sepl 

ber  4, 1959.    7  pp. 
Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Certain  AmorplJ 

Graphite.    Report  to  accompany  H.R.  1217     H    Rl 

1143.  September  3, 1959.    3  pp. 

Free  Importation  of  Ground,  Powdered,  or  Granulrl 
Seaweeds.     Report  to  accompany  H.R.  5887.     H.  RJ 

1144.  September  3, 1959.    2  pp. 

Observance  of  an  International  Public  Health  and  Ml 
cal  Research  Year.  Report  to  accompany  S  Res  1 
S.  Rept.  905.     September  4,  1959.     1  p. 

Establishing  a  National  Minerals  Policy.  Report,  j 
gether  with  individual  views,  to  accompany  S.  lJ 
S.  Rept.  967.     September  8,  1959.    8  pp. 

Establishing  a  National  Minerals  Policy.  Report,  I 
gether  with  individual  views,  to  accompany  H.  Cl 
Res.  177.     S.  Rept.  968.     September  8,  1959.    15  pp.j 

Authorizing  Construction,  Maintenance,  and  Operation 
Toll    Bridge   Across   St.    Marys    River,    and    the 
Grande.     Report,  together  with  minority  views,  to  e 
company  H.R.  3180,  S.  2531,  and  S.  2590.    S.  Rept.  J 
September  8,  1959.     10  pp. 

Mutual  Security  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriate 
Bill,  1960.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  8385.  S.  R<t 
981.     September  8,  1959.     24  pp. 

Statue  to  Uruguay.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  8911.  I 
Rept.  984.     September  9,  1959.    2  pp. 

Inter-American  Children's  Institute.  Report  to  acccl 
pany  S.  2231.    S.  Rept.  990.     September  9,  1959.    2  I 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


alendar  of  International  Conferences 


djourned  During  September  1959 

HO  Legal  Committee:   12th  Session 

>th  Annual  Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

"th  International  Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry  .    '.    '. 

ATT  Working  Party  on  Relations  with  Poland 

VEA  Panel  on  Reactor  Physics  Data  of  Heavv- Water  Lattices'    . 

TT  Committee  I  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .... 

X.  Seminar  on  Judicial  and  Other  Remedies  Against  Abuse  of 
Administrative  Authority. 

XICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

I  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  Purpose  of  Charter  Re- 
view. 

I.  KCAFE  Industry  and  Natural  Resources  Committee:  Work- 
ing Party  on  Earthmoving  Operations. 

Bpg  of  Countries  Producing  Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton  .    .    . 
iEA  Conference  on  the  Application  of  Large  Radiation  Sources  in 
Industry. 

TT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .  .  . 
N".  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  Working  Group  of  Experts  on 
Sampling  Methods. 

J  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT):  Study  Group  2/1  on  Telegraph  Operations  and 
Tariffs. 

f.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Economic  Development  and  Plan- 
ning: 5th  Session. 
HO  Regional  Committee  for  Western  Pacific:   10th  Session     .    . 

I.  F.CE  Coal  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

FAO  Technical  Meeting  on  Control  of  Sunn  Pest    ...... 

\HO  Directing  Council:   11th  Meeting 

VHO  Executive  Committee:  38th  Meeting 

fernational  Rubber  Study  Group:   Management  Committee  .    .' 


Munich Aug.  18-Sept.  4 

Edinburgh Aug.  23-Sept.  12 

Munich Aug.  30-Sept.  6 

Geneva Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Vienna Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Geneva Aug.  31-Sept.  9 

Buenos  Aires Aug.  31-Sept.  11 

New  York Sept.  1-15 

New  York Sept.  2  (1  day) 

New  Delhi Sept.  7-14 

Alexandria,  Egypt Sept.  7-17 

Warsaw Sept.  8-12 

Geneva Sept.  14-25 

Bangkok Sept.  14-25 

Munich Sept.  15-25 

Bangkok Sept.  15-26 

Taipei Sept.  16-22 

Geneva Sept.  21-25 

Morocco Sept.  21-26 

Washington Sept.  21-30 

Washington Sept.  21-30 

London Sept.  24  (1  day) 


i  Session  as  of  September  30,  1959 

litical  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests Gene 


va Oct.  31,  1958- 


Washington Apr.  13- 

Geneva Aug.  17- 

Montreal Sept.  1- 


Sept.  14- 
Sept.  15- 


vHO  Subcommittee  To  Study  the  Constitution  and  Ruies  of  Pro- 
cedure. 

U  Administrative  Radio  Conference 

4?   Meteorological   Division:  5th   Session    (joint  session  "with 
rt  MO  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology). 

EA  Board  of  Governors:  13th  Session Vienna 

N.  General  Assembly:  14th  Session New  York' 

:h  International  Road  Congress Rio  de  Janeiro  ' Sept.  21- 

•  ••neral  Conference:  3d  Regular  Session Vienna  Sept   22- 

.0  Experts  on  Fisheries  Statistics  in  North  Atlantic  Area    .    .    .      Edinburgh Sept'  22- 

U  International  Poplar  Commission:  10th  Session;  7th  Inter-     Rome     .  Sent   23- 

lational  Poplar  Congress.  

AO  Jet  Operations  Requirements  Panel:  4th  Meeting Montreal  .    .  Sept  28- 

roational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Inter-     Washington .         Sept'  28- 

lational   Monetary   Fund,   International  Finance   Corporation: 
Vnnual  Meetings  of  Boards  of  Governors. 


Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Sept.  18,  1959.     Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:   CCITT, 

natfe  consultatif  international  telegraphique  et  telephonique;  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization   (formerly  the 

naad  ract) ;  ECA,  Economic  Commission  for  Africa;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East; 

^.Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 

ae;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM, 

governmental^ Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovern- 

u  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;    NATO,    North   Atlantic 

Jt>   Organization;  PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations 

,ucational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health 

;anization;  W  MO,  World  Meteorological  Organization.    ^, 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 


In  Session  as  of  September  30,  1959 — Continued 


Conference  of  Experts  for  the  Revision  of  The  Hague  Arrangements 

for  the  International  Deposit  of  Designs  and  Models. 
GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade    .    .    . 
U.N.  ECA  Conference  of  African  Statisticians:   1st  Session      .    .    . 
U.N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  7th  Session   .    .    . 


The  Hague Sept.  28- 

Geneva Sept.  28- 

Addis  Ababa Sept.  28- 

Tokyo Sept.  29- 


Scheduled  October  1  Through  December  31,  1959 


PAHO  Executive  Committee:  39th  Meeting 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  47th  Annual 

Meeting. 
Executive  Committee  of  tne  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees:  2d  Regular  Session. 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:  7th  Meeting 

ILO  Meeting  of  Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Problems  of  Women 
Workers. 

South  Pacific  Commission:  20th  Session 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:   4th  Session. 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

U.N.  ECE  Timber  Committee:   17th  Session 

Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission:    1st  Meeting  .... 

IAEA  Symposium  on  the  Meteorology  of  Radionuclides 

ITU  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

Conference  on  Antarctica 

FAO/ILO  Technical  Meeting  on  Cooperatives  for  the  Near  East  . 
ILO  Building,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Public  Works  Committee: 

6th  Session. 
U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:   Working  Group 
on  Statistics  of  Private  Consumption  Expenditure. 

International  Wheat  Council:  28th  Session 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  32d  Session 

FAO  Experts  on  Standardization  of  Time  Reference  in  Agricul- 
tural Statistics. 
FAO  Group  on  Cocoa:  5th  Meeting  of  Committee  on  Statistics     . 
Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  ("Colombo  Plan"):   11th  Meeting 

Officials  Meeting 

Ministerial  Meeting 

GATT  Working  Party  on  Commodities 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:   15th  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Development  of  Trade  and  East- West 

Trade  Consultations. 
U.N.  ECAFE  Zonal  Meeting  of  Experts  on  International  High- 
ways. 
U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee: 
2d  Meeting  of  Experts  on  International  Highways. 

U.N.  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on  Atomic  Energv 

FAO  Council:  32d  Session 

FAO  Conference:   10th  Session 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Committee  on 

Biology  and  Research. 
International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  6th  Meeting  .    . 

ILO  Experts  on  Statistics  of  Industrial  Injuries 

WMO  Regional  Association  for  Asia:  2d  Session 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:  13th  Session 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Waterways  Subcommittee:  5th  Session  .    .    . 

ILO  Governing  Bodv:  143d  Session  (and  Committees) 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  55th  Session 

ICEM  Council:  11th  Session 

IAEA  Conference  on  Radioactive  Waste  Disposal 

NATO  Parliamentary  Conference 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Regional  Seminar  on  Education  .    .    . 
U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Group  of  Experts  on  Capital  Formation  .    . 
U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Inland  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions: 8th  Session. 
Inter-American     Child     Institute:     40th     Meeting     of     Directing 

Council. 
International     Union     of     Travel     Organizations:     14th     General 
Assembly. 

FAO  Council:  33d  Session 

11th  Pan  American  Child  Congress 
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Washington Oct.  1- 

Copenhagen      Oct.  5- 

Geneva Oct.  6- 

Washington Oct.  7- 

Geneva Oct.  12- 

Noumea,  New  Caledonia  .    .    .  Oct.  12— 

Munich Oct.  12- 

undetermined Oct.  12- 

Geneva Oct,  12- 

Washington Oct.  13- 

Vienna Oct.  14- 

Geneva Oct.  14- 

Washington Oct.  15- 

Cairo Oct.  17- 

Geneva Oct,  19- 

Geneva Oct.  19- 

London Oct.  19- 

Rome Oct.  22- 

Rome Oct.  22- 

Rome Oct.  23- 

Jogjakarta Oct.  26- 

Jogjakarta Nov.  10- 

Tokyo Oct.  26- 

Tokyo Oct.  26- 

Geneva Oct.  26- 

Bangkok Oct.  27- 

Bangkok Oct.  27- 

New  York Oct.  28- 

Rome Oct.  29- 

Rome Oct.  31- 

Seattle October 

Seattle Nov.  2- 

Geneva Nov.  3- 

Rangoon Nov.  3- 

Geneva Nov.  3- 

Bangkok Nov.  4- 

Geneva Nov.  9- 

Paris Nov.  9- 

Geneva Nov.  12- 

Monaco Nov.  16- 

Washington Nov.  16- 

Brisbane Nov.  16- 

Bangkok Nov.  16- 

Bangkok Nov.  18- 

Bogota Nov.  20- 

Manila Nov.  20- 

Rome Nov.  21- 

Bogota Nov.  22- 
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American  Cultural  Council:  3d  Meeting 

[,(>  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional 
Workers:  5th  Session. 

iternational  Sugar  Council:  4th  Session 

iternational    Sugar    Council:    Executive    and    Statistical    Com- 
mittees. 
VO  Meeting  on  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  in  Livestock 

.0  African  Advisory  Committee:  1st  Session 

N.  KCE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems   ........ 

-<>minar  on  the  Evaluation  and  Utilization  of  Population 
-  Results. 

h  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture 

A".  Trusteeship  Council:  Special  Session .    .    .    .    . 

dCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  2d  Session     ........ 

WO  Facilitation  Division:   5th  Session .    .    .    . 

,N.  ECAFE  Zonal  Meeting  of  Experts  on  International  High- 
ways. 

:  FAO  International  Meeting  on  Date  Production  and  Process- 
ing. 
I  ECAFE  Zonal  Meeting  of  Experts  on  International  High- 

X.  KCE  Housing  Committee  and  Working  Parties 
.    ECAFE    Technical    Administration    Seminar    on    Adminis- 

■ative  and   Financial   Aspects   of   Industrial   and   Commercial 
hntcrprises  in  Public  Sector. 

)  Technical  Meeting  Concerning  Certain  Aspects  of  Industrial 
Relations  Inside  Undertakings. 

)    I -iternational    Rice    Commission:   Working    Party    on    Rice 
Production  and  Protection. 

)  International  Rice  Commission:   Working  Party  on  Rice  Soil 
Water,  and  Fertilizer  Practices. 

i.  ECAFE  Railway  Subcommittee:  6th  Session;  and  Working 
Party  on  Railway  Mechanical  Engineers. 

N.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee 

X.  ECE  Coal  Committee .    . 

ATO  Council:   Ministerial  Session  .    ............. 

iribbean  Commission:  29th  Meeting 

ith  Pacific   Commission:  Studv   Group  on   Fiiariasis  and  Ele- 
phantiasis. 
X.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  28th  Session  (resumed)    .    . 


San  Juan Nov.  22- 

Cologne Nov!  23- 

Tangier Nov.  23- 

Tangier Nov.  23- 

Manila Nov.  30- 

Luanda,  Angola Nov.  30- 

Geneva Nov.  30- 

Santiago Nov.  30- 

Mexico,  D.F November 

New  York November 

London November 

Rome Dec.  1- 

New  Delhi Dec.  1- 

Tripoli Dec.  5- 

Lahore Dec.  7- 

Geneva Dec.  7- 

India Dec.  8- 

Geneva Dec.  10- 

Peradeniya,  Ceylon Dec.  14- 

Peradeniya,  Ceylon Dec.  14- 

Lahore Dec.  14- 

Geneva Dec.  14- 

Geneva Dec.  15- 

Paris December 

Cayenne,  French  Guiana  .    .    .  December 

Noum6a,  New  Caledonia  .    .    .  December 

New  York December 


S.  Reaffirms  Economic  Support 
1r  Regional  Members  of  CENTO 

>atement  by  Donald  D.  Kennedy ^ 

Permit  me  to  say  first  that  it  gives  me  very  great 
i:isf  action  and  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Ankara  and 
<  attend  this  session  of  the  Economic  Commit- 
jk  the  first  under  the  new  name  of  CENTO. 
rie  varied  opportunities  that  such  a  meeting  af- 
f'ds— exchanging  ideas,  meeting  old  friends  and 
nking  new  ones,  developing  recommendations 
\?  further  activity,  associating  in  a  common  en- 
i  ivor— make  profitable  and  worth  while  anv  ef- 


Made  on  Sept.  1  at  the  opening  session  of  the  sev- 
?h  meeting  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Central 
'aty  Organization  (formerly  the  Baghdad  Pact),  held 
'Ankara,  Turkey,  Sept.  1-3.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is 
[>uty  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Regional 
*iirs,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
»i  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  meeting. 

Prober  5,   J  959 


fort  that  is  involved  in  attending.  For  me  it  is 
most  pleasant  and  helpful  because  otherwise  I 
would  not  be  able  to  come  at  this  time  to  this  fine 
capital  city  of  a  strong  and  free  nation. 

It  has  been  said  many  times,  and  I  would  like 
to  repeat,  that  reliable  independence  rests  in  large 
part  on  economic  health  and  progress.  And  I 
would  like  to  reaffirm  that  the  United  States  fa- 
vors and  will  support,  within  its  capabilities,  those 
economic  activities  which  have  a  regional  charac- 
ter, carry  forward  a  regional  concept,  and  meet 
the  test  of  economic  and  technical  feasibility. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  Organization  is 
well  adapted  for  developing  economic  activities 
that  cannot  be  effectively  carried  out  by  each  coun- 
try acting  alone  and  that  such  activities  deserve 
to  be  pushed  with  vigor.  We  wish  to  play  our 
part  in  doing  so.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that 
we  established  the  position  of  Economic  Coordi- 
nator, which  is  filled  by  Mr.  John  McDonald.    As 
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judged  from  where  I  sit  in  Washington,  it  is  my 
belief  that  he  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
economic  work  of  the  Organization,  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  him  as  a  member  of  this  delegation. 

Reports  from  Mr.  McDonald  and  a  review  of 
the  work  of  the  economic  experts  indicate  that 
the  past  7  months  have  been  a  period  of  high 
activity.  We  will  be  reviewing  this  work  during 
these  next  few  days,  and  hence  I  will  not  make 
any  specific  comment  now.  But  I  do  believe  that 
an  examination  of  work  completed  and  in  active 
progress  shows  that  there  has  been  an  excellent 
level  of  accomplishment. 

In  London  I  referred  to  our  interest  in  helping 
individually  the  regional  members  of  this  Organ- 
ization improve  their  economic  health  as  an  essen- 
tial part  in  establishing  a  continuing  and  sound 
independence,  and  said  that  it  was  my  view  that 
increased  economic  health  arising  out  of  our  bilat- 
eral economic  aid  programs  improved  the 
strength  of  the  group  as  a  whole.2 

It  is  within  this  context  that  I  would  like  to 
give  you  a  statistic:  At  the  time  of  the  London 
meeting  I  stated  that  the  total  United  States 
economic  aid  in  all  forms  to  the  pact  members 
under  our  bilateral  programs  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1958,  amounted  to  around  $300  million. 
The  total  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1959,  comes 
to  around  $470  million — up  over  50  percent.  I 
mention  this  only  to  provide  factual  support  to 
general  statements  as  to  our  interest  in  and  strong 
desire  to  help  those  associated  in  this  Organiza- 
tion. American  taxpayers,  like  taxpayers  every- 
where, are  prone  to  complain.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  this  delegation  that  the  American 
people  have  been  able  and  willing  to  come  forth 
with  aid  in  such  magnitude  to  the  individual 
members  of  this  Organization. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recognized  that 
limited  annual  appropriations  and  worldwide 
commitments  place  a  tight  and  restricted  ceiling 
on  what  the  United  States  can  do.  It  is  United 
States  policy,  I  should  add,  to  put  aid  for  eco- 
nomic development  projects  on  a  loan  basis;  and 
you  are  all  familiar  with  and  have  had  practical 
experience  with  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
established  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 


In  closing  permit  me  to  express  this  delii 
tion's  great  appreciation  of  the  work  done  byl 
economic  experts.  Their  activity  and  the  repfl 
of  the  many  working  groups  show  free  and  ]■ 
ductive  cooperation  by  all,  an  essential  elenfl 
in  achieving  progress  under  an  internatwi 
grouping  of  this  character. 


Bank  and  Fund  Announce 
Increases  in  Resources 

World  Bank 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  « 
Development  announced  on  September  16  thJ 
major  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  Bank  beci 
effective  on  September  15,  1959.1  Author* 
capital  has  been  increased  from  $10  billion  to  I 
billion  and  increased  capital  subscriptions  f « 
member  governments  amounting  to  $8,801.4  i 
lion  had  been  received  by  the  Bank  up  to  Sepln 
ber  15.  Of  this  total,  $62.52  million  will  be  ]i 
in,  and  the  remainder  will  be  subject  to  cal  t 
meet  the  Bank's  obligations. 

Forty  member  governments  have  acted  ton 
crease  their  subscriptions  to  the  Bank's  capti 
and  further  increases  are  expected  from  oft 
members.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  incre* 
consist  of  a  doubling  by  member  government,  s 
their  subscriptions.  Some  members  have  I 
made  special  additional  subscriptions,  over  ■ 
above  their  100  percent  increases,  as  a  mean  o 
making  their  capital  participations  in  the  Ea 
more  proportionate  to  their  economic  growt.  i 
recent  years.  Seventeen  governments,  inclu<n: 
Canada,  Germany,  and  Japan,  have  made  or  ili 
cated  their  intention  to  make  such  special  ali 
tional  subscriptions. 

The  principal  objective  in  enlarging  the  Bak' 
capital  is  to  strengthen  its  ability  to  borrow  fnd 
for  financing  loans  for  economic  developmen  b 
increasing  the  portion  of  members'  subscript  m 
remaining  on  call. 

Prior  to  the  current  action  by  the  memrs 
subscribed  capital  of  the  Bank  amounted  to  $05 


2  Mr.  Kennedy  was  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
fifth  meeting  of  the  Economic  Committee,  held  at  London 
July  28-81,  1058. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23,  1959,  p.  78 
for  President  Eisenhower's  message  to  Congress  rectfi 
ing  legislation  to  increase  the  U.S.  capital  subscridP 
in  the  World  Bank  and  quota  in  the  Monetary  Fun«« 
ibid.,  Mar.  9,  1959,  p.  347. 
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lillion,  of  which  $1,911  million  was  paid  in  and 
7,645  million  was  subject  to  call  to  meet  the 
uuik's  own  obligations  in  the  event  it  could  not 
,.o  so  from  its  other  resources.  With  the  increase 
,a  subscriptions  received  to  date,  subscribed  capi- 
al  will  rise  to  $18,357.9  million,  of  which  $1,973.82 
lillion  will  be  paid  in  and  is  usable  in  the  ordi- 
ary  operations  of  the  Bank  and  $16,384.08  mil- 
ion  will  be  on  call  and  serving  as  a  guarantee 
und  for  the  Bank's  bonds  and  other  obligations. 

Monetary  Fund 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  announced 
n  September  16  that  40  members,  representing 
8.77  percent  of  its  quotas  as  of  January  31, 1959, 
ave  consented  to  increases  in  their  quotas  in  the 
''und  by  amounts  ranging  from  50  percent  to  100 
•ercent 

!  The  Fund  extended  the  period  within  which  the 
i©st  of  its  68-nation  membership  may  accept  in- 
!reases  in  quotas  to  July  31,  1960.  Some  of  these 
ountries  have  already  communicated  consents  to 
he  Fund  which  will  become  effective  on  the  com- 
•letion  of  certain  formalities. 
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U.S.  and  Liberia  Sign 
Agreement  of  Cooperation 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Analyses  and 
Projection  of  Economic  Development:  VII.  The  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  Panama.  Study  carried  out  by 
a  national  working  group  appointed  by  Panama  and  by 
the  ECLA  secretariat.  E/CN.12/494.  April  15,  1959. 
497  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Progress  Re- 
port on  Studies  Relating  to  the  Inventory  of  Latin 
American  Industry.  E/CN.12/524.  April  22,  1959.  54 
pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Joint  Report 
by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  ECLA  and  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  on  Co-operation  and  Co-ordination  Be- 
tween the  Two  Secretariats.  E/CN.12/515.  May  18, 
1959.     4  pp. 

Question  of  a  Draft  Declaration  on  Freedom  of  In- 
formation. Statement  submitted  by  the  International 
League  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  a  non-governmental 
organization  in  category  B  consultative  status. 
E/<  ',2/524.    June  17,  1959.    2  pp. 

Technical  Assistance  Committee.     Allocation  of  Admin- 


Department  Announcement 

Press  release  643  dated  September  10 

An  agreement  of  cooperation  between 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  s 
the  Government  of  Liberia  was  signed  at  Wa 
ington  on  July  8,  1959,  by  the  Liberian  Ambasi 
dor,  George  A.  Padmore,  and  by  Douglas  Dill 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  The  agreement  re 
firms  the  cordial  and  unique  relationship  whl 
has  long  obtained  between  the  United  States  ai 
Liberia,  provides  for  mutual  determination  of  u 
propriate  action  in  the  event  of  aggression  I 
threat  of  aggression  against  Liberia,  and  reaffir. 
the  intention  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  contir' 
to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  Liberia's  econow 
development  and  in  the  preservation  of  Liberi 
independence  and  integrity. 
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Department  of  State   Bulk 


sxt  of  Agreement 

cm  release  642  dated  September  10 

jrelmknt  of  cooperation  between  the  government 
op  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Liberia 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
e  Government  of  Liberia, 

Desiring  to  strengthen  peace  in  accordance  with  the 
•inciples  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations ; 
Affirming  their  right  to  cooperate  for  their  security  and 
■fense  in  accordance  with  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of 
e  United  Nations ; 

Recalling  the  unique  relationship  which  has  obtained 
mreen  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
iberia  for  more  than  one  hundred  years ; 

ulering  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
'  America  and  the  Government  of  Liberia  are  founded 
x>n  similar  constitutional  principles ; 
Considering  further  that  the  peoples  of  the  United 
:ates  of  America  and  Liberia  share  a  common  demo- 
atic  heritage; 

Recalling  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
merica  has  traditionally  regarded  itself  as  the  next 
iend  of  the  Government  of  Liberia  ;  and 
Reaffirming  the  historic  interest  of  the  Government  of 
e  United  States  of  America  in  the  preservation  of  the 
dependence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Liberia ; 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

In  the  event  of  aggression  or  threat  of  aggression 
gainst  Liberia,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
1  America  and  the  Government  of  Liberia  will  im- 
ediately  determine  what  action  may  be  appropriate  for 
e  defense  of  Liberia. 

Article  II 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
cordance  with  applicable  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
nerica  and  with  applicable  agreements  heretofore  or 
•reafter  entered  into  between  the  Government  of  the 
aited  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Liberia, 
affirms  that  it  will  continue  to  furnish  the  Government 
Liberia  such  assistance  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
>on  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
meriea  and  the  Government  of  Liberia,  in  order  to 
eist  the  Government  of  Liberia  in  the  effective  pro- 
otion  of  its  economic  development  and  in  the  preser- 
ition  of  its  national  independence  and  integrity. 

Article  III 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  the  date  of 

i  signature  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  one  year 

'ter  the  receipt  by  either  Government  of  written  notice 

the  intention  of  the  other  Government  to  terminate  it. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington,  this  eighth  day  of 
ll.v,  1959, 

or  the  Government  of  the     For  the  Government 
nited  States  of  America       of  Liberia 

Douglas  Dii-lon  George  A.  Padmobe 


U.S.  and  Argentina  Begin 
Air  Transport  Negotiations 

Press  release  652  dated  September  16 

Delegations  of  the  United  States  and  Argentina 
met  on  September  15  to  begin  negotiations  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  bilateral  air  transport  agreement 
regulating  air  transportation  between  the  two 
countries.  At  the  present  time  the  operation  of 
international  flights  between  the  United  States 
and  Argentina  is  on  the  basis  of  individual  per- 
mits issued  to  the  airlines  by  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments. 

The  Argentine  delegation  is  headed  by  Vice 
Commodore  Jose  Luis  Vails,  Director  General  of 
Commercial  Aviation.  The  other  members  are 
Minister  Horacio  Alberto  Portela,  Nestor  Heri- 
berto  Errecart,  and  Antonio  Pandolfo.  Henry  T. 
Snowdon,  chief  of  the  Aviation  Division  of  the 
Department  of  State,  is  the  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  which  includes  Bradley  D.  Nash, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Joseph  C.  Watson  and  Dorothy 
Thomas  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
Gerald  W.  Russell  and  Elizabeth  Simmons  of 
the  Department  of  State. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  Janu- 
ary 15,  1944  (58  Stat.  1169).     Opened  for  signature  at 
Washington  December  1,  1958.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  August  20,  1959. 

Telecommunication 

International  telecommunication  convention.     Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.     Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.    TIAS  3266. 
Ratification  deposited:  Bolivia,  August  14,  1959. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex. 
Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  April  6  through 
24,  1959.  Entered  into  force  July  16,  1959,  for  part  I 
and  parts  III  to  VIII,  and  August  1,  1959,  for  part  II. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  September  9,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

France 

Agreement  continuing  in  force,   with  modifications,   the 
1946  air  transport  agreement,  as  amended  (TIAS  1679, 


1  Not  in  force. 
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2106,  2257,  and  2258).     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Paris  August  27,  1959.     Entered  into  force  August 

Mexico 

Agreement  extending  for  2  months,  through  October  31, 
1959,  the  migrant  labor  agreement  of  August  11,  1951 
(TIAS  2331),  as  amended  and  extended.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  August  31,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  August  31,  1959. 

Turkey 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  February  16  and 
July  1,  1954,  relating  to  the  loan  of  two  U.S.  subma- 
rines to  Turkey  (TIAS  3042).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Ankara  August  28,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
August  28,  1959. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Parcel  post  agreement  and  detailed  regulations  for  the 
execution  of  the  agreement.  Signed  at  Cairo  Decem- 
ber 30,  1958,  and  at  Washington  January  13  1959 
Enters  into  force  October  1,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Department  of  State  CeBebrates 
170th  Anniversary 


clerks  and  the  Foreign  Service  was  virtually  n 
existent.  Only  four  foreign  governments — Gr 
Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Spaii 
were  represented  in  the  United  States. 

Today  the  Department  maintains  relations  w| 
84  foreign  governments  and  the  United  Natiod 
It  has  a  staff  of  almost  7,000  employees  at  ho| 
and  about  15,500  overseas.  This  growth  paralli 
the  rise  of  the  United  States  from  a  small  Rep . 
lie  struggling  to  maintain  its  independence  to  I 
strongest  and  most  influential  member  of  the  col 
munity  of  free  nations.  It  sprang  from  the  <] 
pansion  and  increasing  complexity  of  foreii 
relations  as  our  country  developed  its  manifil 
resources  in  a  climate  of  freedom  and  privl 
enterprise  and  found  itself  holding  an  ever  m<e 
important  place  in  international  political  al 
economic  life. 

Behind  this  growth  lies  the  devoted  service  t 
thousands  of  members  of  the  Department  a  I 
Foreign  Service  at  home  and  abroad  who,  throu  i 
the  years,  have  given  their  best  effort  to  carryi  \ 
out  the  foreign  policies  of  our  Government.  T» 
170th  birthday  of  the  Department  is  a  fitting  (j 
casion  for  us  to  recall  their  contributions  to 
promotion  of  our  Nation's  welfare. 


; 


Statement  by  Secretary  Herter 

Press  release  654  dated  September  16 

The  year  1959  marks  the  170th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  first 
executive  department  to  be  created  under  our  Con- 
stitution. On  July  27,  1789,  President  Washing- 
ton signed  the  act  of  Congress,  often  called  "the 
organic  law  of  the  present  Department  of  State," 
which  set  up  a  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
designated  its  head  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs.  By  an  act  of  Congress 
of  September  15,  1789,  those  names  were  changed 
to  Department  of  State  and  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  addition  of  two  new  functions,  custody 
of  the  records  and  Seal  of  the  United  States  and 
publication  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  became  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  State,1  his  entire  staff  consisted  of  five 


1  For  an  article  on  the  numbering  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  see  Bulletin  of  July  20,  1959,  p.  80. 


Department's  Third-Ranking  Officer 
To  Serve  on  Coordinating  Board 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  16 

White  House  Announcement 

The    President    on    September    16    signed 
Executive  order  which  relates  to  the  membersh 
of    the    Operations    Coordinating    Board.     Tl 
effect  of  this  Executive  order  will  be  to  repla< 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  £ 
State's  present  representative  on  the  Operatio: 
Coordinating  Board,  with  the  new  third-rankii 
officer  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Und 
Secretary   of   State   for   Political   Affairs.     TJ 
issuance  of  this  Executive  order  was  necessitate 
by  the  enactment  of  P.L.  86-117  of  July  30,  195 
which  made  provision  for  an  alternate  title  f< 
the  third-ranking  officer  of  the  Department  «' 
State,  and  the  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  Sta 
to  have  a  greater  flexibility  in  the  assignment  < 
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lies  to  the  second-  and  third-ranking  officer's 
i  the  Department  of  State.1 


lecutive  Order  10838  - 

Ibtiifb  Amendment  of  Executive  Order  No.  10700,  as 
Vmknded,  Providing  for  the  Operations  Coordinating 

|30ARD 

?y  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Consti- 
i  ion  and  statutes,  and  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
m  ordered  that  section  1(b)(1)  of  Executive  Order 
!.  10700  of  February  25,  1957,3  as  amended  by  Executive 

ier  No.  10773  of  July  1,  1958,  be,  and  it  is  hereby 
tended  to  read  as  follows : 

(1)  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs, 
to  shall  represent  the  Secretary  of  State,". 


£j  {.Aa-p-L^tZJO-*-^  Asujs^ 


White  House, 
September  16, 1959. 


II  Begins  Second  Course 
*  Senior  Officers 

lie  Department  of  State  announced  on  September  14 
[ess  release  650)  that  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Loy 
inderson  on  that  day  had  officially  convoked  the  second 
ision  of  the  senior  officer  course  at  the  Foreign  Serv- 
■  Institute.    A  year  ago  Secretary  Dulles  inaugurated 

first  senior  officer  course,  which,  upon  the  completion 
i  its  work,  was  addressed  by  President  Eisenhower  at 
Iduation  ceremonies  held  on  June  12,  1959.4 
tenefiting   from   the   experiences   gained   in  the   first 
'  r's  course,  the  second  session  of  the  course  will  have 

;iarricipants  comprising  carefully  selected  officers  of 
'■  Foreign  Service,  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
1  of  State,  and  from  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
ernational  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  Cen- 
:l  Intelligence  Agency.  Also  attending  the  course  are 
■"avy  captain  and  colonels  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
i  rine  Corps, 
larold  B.  Hoskins,  director  of  the  Foreign  Service  In- 

ute,  defined  the  purpose  of  the  course  to  be  the  prepa- 
ion  of  career  officers  for  the  highest  positions  of  re- 
insibility    in    policy    recommendation    and    execution 


For  a  White  House  announcement  of  the  Secretary's 
•nest  for  such  legislation,   see  Bulletin   of  May  18, 

9,  p.  730. 

!24  Fed.  Reg.  7519. 

For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  505. 

For  text  of  remarks  made  by  President  Eisenhower 

I  Acting  Secretary  Dillon,  see  Bulletin  of  July  6,  1959, 

5. 


within  the  Washington  offices  of  the  agencies  represented, 
in  diplomatic  and  consular  posts  abroad,  and  in  inter- 
agency and  international  organizations.  The  course  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Willard  F.  Barber,  assisted  by 
John  P.  Hoover,  both  career  Foreign  Service  officers,  who 
together  organized  the  curriculum  and  program  for  the 
year's  work. 

The  1959-60  course  of  study  includes  the  following  sub- 
jects: (1)  administrative  management  and  leadership; 
(2)  recent  developments  in  the  arts  and  the  natural, 
physical,  and  social  sciences;  (3)  domestic  influences  af- 
fecting U.S.  foreign  policy;  (4)  outer  space  and  arms 
control;  (5)  area  studies;  (6)  examination  of  the  means 
of  foreign  policy  determination  and  implementation ;  and 
(7)  current  foreign  policy  problems. 


Foreign  Service  Examination 
To  Be  Held  December  5, 1959 

In  response  to  thousands  of  inquiries  received  from 
all  areas  of  the  country  concerning  a  career  with  the 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps,  the  Department  of  State 
on  September  8  (press  release  639)  again  announced  that 
the  next  written  Foreign  Service  officer  examination  will 
be  held  on  December  5,  1959,  in  approximately  65  centers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  at  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.1 

In  recruiting  officers  in  the  past  the  Foreign  Service 
has  sought  young  men  and  women  with  broad  and  gen- 
eral backgrounds.  The  need  for  such  "generalist"  offi- 
cers has  not  lessened,  but  with  the  more  varied  types  of 
positions  now  being  filled  by  Foreign  Service  officers 
there  is  an  increased  need  also  for  persons  with  special- 
ized training.  The  Foreign  Service  requires  officers  who 
will  specialize  in  such  fields  as  public  and  business 
administration  and  economics,  as  well  as  in  language  and 
area  studies,  international  labor  affairs,  and  political 
science. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  Foreign  Service  officers  will 
visit  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  continental  United  States  and  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico  to  explain  fully  the  opportunities  in 
the  Foreign  Service  which  await  qualified  young  men 
and  women. 

Application  forms  and  other  information  may  be 
obtained  immediately  by  writing  to  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners for  the  Foreign  Service,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  All  applications  to  take  the  writ- 
ten examination  must  be  received  by  the  close  of  business 
October  19,  1959. 


Closing  of  Consular  Agency  at  Malaga,  Spain 

The  American  consular  agency  at  Malaga,  Spain,  was 
closed  to  the  public  effective  August  14. 


1  For  an  earlier  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  May  18, 
1959,  p.  729. 
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Designations 

Raymond  B.  Allen  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Operations 
Mission,  Indonesia,  effective  August  30.  ( For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  649  dated 
September  14.) 

Alvin  Roseman  as  ICA  regional  director  for  the  Far 
East,  effective  September  18.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  658  dated  Septem- 
ber 18.) 

John  H.  Tobler  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mis- 
sions, Laos,  effective  August  28.  ( For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  628  dated 
September  2.) 

John  W.  Tuthill  as  director,  Office  of  European  Regional 
Affairs,  effective  September  9. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Helsinki  May  30,  15 
Entered  into  force  May  30, 1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4242.    3  pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  : 
Ceylon,  amending  agreement  of  March  3,  1959.  Excha; 
of  notes — Signed  at  Colombo  May  28,  1959.  Entered  i 
force  May  28,  1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4243.    4  pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  I 
Poland,  agreement  amending  agreements  of  June  7, 11 
as  amended,  and  February  15,  1958,   as  amended, 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  May  26  and1 
1959.     Entered  into  force  May  29, 1959. 

Defense — Loan  of  Floating  Dry  Dock  to  Peru.    Tl 

4244.     5  pp.     54. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  i 
Peru.  Exchange  of  notes — signed  at  Washington  J 
15,  1959.     Entered  into  force  June  15, 1959. 

Special  Technical  Assistance — Cooperative  Cholera 
search  Program.    TIAS  4247.     3  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
South-East   Asia    Treaty    Organization    (SEATO). 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Bangkok  May  29,  1959. 
tered  into  force  May  29, 1959. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.O.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  4236. 
3  pp.  5#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Switzerland,  amending  agreement  of  June  21,  1956. 
Signed  at  Washington  April  24,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
June  8,  1959. 

Mutual  Aid  Under  Article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty- 
Costs  for  Maintenance  of  United  States  Forces.  TIAS 
4237.     12  pp.     104- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Exchanges  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Bonn  June  7,  1957.  Extension  arrangement 
effected  by  exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Bonn  and  Bad 
Godesberg  July  9  and  23,  1958.  Entered  into  force  May 
12,  1959. 

Special    Technical   Assistance— Detail   of   Tax   Experts. 

TIAS  4240.     5  pp.  54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Malaya.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Kuala  Lumpur 
May  19  and  22,  1959.     Entered  into  force  May  22,  1959. 

United  States  Educational  Foundation  in  Finland.  TIAS 
4241.     3  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Finland,  amending  agreement  of  July  2,  1952,  as  amended. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  September  14-20 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  September  14  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  638 
and  639  of  September  8,  642  and  643  of  Septembei 
10,  and  645  of  September  11. 

No.       Date  Subject 

Wool-fabric  tariff  negotiations. 

Israel  credentials  (rewrite). 

Allen  designated  USOM  director,  Indo- 
nesia (biographic  details). 

FSI  senior  officer  course  (rewrite). 

Soviet  proposal  on  Laos. 

Air  transport  talks  with  Argentina. 

Herter:    message  to   Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer. 

Herter:    170th   anniversary   of    State 
Department. 

Palmer  sworn  in  as  USOM  director. 
Japan. 

Herter:  "Peaceful  Change." 

Secretary  Herter  and  party  leave  for 
General  Assembly. 
*658    9/18    Roseman   sworn   in   as   ICA   regional 
director,      Far     East      (biographic- 
details). 
659    9/18    Validity  of  passports  increased. 

♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


647 
f648 
*649 

9/14 
9/14 
9/14 

t650 
651 
652 

t653 

9/14 
9/15 
9/16 
9/16 

654 

9/16 

*655 

9/16 

656 
657 

9/17 
9/17 
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esident  Eisenhower  and  Chairman  Khrushchev  Issue 
bmmunique  at  Conclusion  of  Talks  at  Camp  David 


ita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  left  Washington  on 

mber  27  after  a  13-day  visit  in  the  United 
es.1  Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  commu- 
u  released  at  the  conclusion  of  his  talks  with 
ndent  Eisenhower  at  Camp  David,  the  Presi- 
f  retreat  in  the  Catoctin  Mountains  in  Mary- 
,  together  with  an  exchange  of  toasts  between 
ctary  Herter  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  a  lunch- 
liven  in  the  Chairman's  honor  by  Mr.  Herter 
nderson  House,  Washington,  B.C.,  on  Sev- 
ier 25. 


T  COMMUNIQUE 

House  (Gettysburg,  Pa.)  press  release  dated  September  27 

e  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
3.B.,  X.  S.  Khrushchev,  and  President  Eisen- 
r  have  had  a  frank  exchange  of  opinions  at 
p  David.     In  some  of  these  conversations 
id  States  Secretary  of  State  Herter  and  So- 
foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  as  well  as  other 
da  from  both  countries,  participated, 
airman  Khrushchev  and  the  President  have 
d  that  these  discussions  have  been  useful  in 
ving  each  other's  position  on  a  number  of 
*a    The  talks  were  not  undertaken  to  nego- 
ssues.     It  is  hoped,  however,  that   their 
nges  of  views  will  contribute  to  a  better  mi- 
nding of  the  motives  and  position  of  each 
mis  to  the  achievement  of  a  just  and  lasting 


statements  made  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
L  see  Botxetin  of  Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  476. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
U.S.S.K.  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
agreed  that  the  question  of  general  disarmament 
is  the  most  important  one  facing  the  world  today. 
Both  governments  will  make  every  effort  to  achieve 
a  constructive  solution  of  this  problem. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversations  an  exchange 
of  views  took  place  on  the  question  of  Germany  in- 
cluding the  question  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many, in  which  the  positions  of  both  sides  were 
expounded. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  Berlin  question,  an 
understanding  was  reached,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  other  parties  directly  concerned,  that  nego- 
tiations would  be  reopened  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing a  solution  which  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

In  addition  to  these  matters  useful  conversations 
were  held  on  a  number  of  questions  affecting  the 
relations  between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  United  States.  These  subjects 
included  the  question  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  With  respect  to  an  increase  in  ex- 
changes of  persons  and  ideas,  substantial  progress 
was  made  in  discussions  between  officials  and  it  is 
expected  that  certain  agreements  will  be  reached 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  agreed  that  all  outstanding  international 
questions  should  be  settled  not  by  the  application 
of  force  but  by  peaceful  means  through  negotia- 
tion. 

Finally  it  was  agreed  that  an  exact  date  for  the 
return  visit  of  the  President  to  the  Soviet  Union 
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next  spring  would  be  arranged  through  diplo- 
matic channels. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS 
Secretary  Herter 

Press  release  675  dated  September  25 

Mr.  Chairman,  Soviet  guests.  You  have  been 
in  our  country  over  a  week.  You  have  had  a 
crowded  schedule,  and  I  can  assure  you  we  admire 
your  stamina.  In  this  short  period  you  have  vis- 
ited some  of  our  major  cities  and  met  a  number  of 
local  government  officials  and  private  citizens. 
You  have  experienced  differing  situations  just  as 
persons  in  political  life  meet  them  daily  through- 
out this  country.  We  want  you  to  see  us  as  we) 
are.  The  airing  of  differences  in  our  free  society 
is  normal  and  actually  promotes  better  under- 
standing. 

Beginning  this  evening  you  will  have  opportu- 
nities for  quiet  discussion  with  President  Eisen- 
hower at  Camp  David.  We  hope  these  discussions 
will  create  greater  understanding  between  our 
countries  and,  thereby,  serve  the  larger  cause  of 
world  peace.  We  also  hope  you  will  take  back 
with  you  a  good  impression  of  the  United  States, 
its  people  and  way  of  life. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R. ! 

Chairman  Khrushchev 

Unofficial  translation 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Secretary's  remarks  and  fully 
agree.  On  behalf  of  my  friends  who  came  with  me  and 
for  myself,  I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  invitation  of  the 
President  and  have  enjoyed  my  stay  here. 

There  may  have  been  misunderstandings  when  we 
voiced  frank  opinions  differing  from  other  speakers.  We 
understand  that  some  were  displeased.  But  we  were  only 
voicing  opinions. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  our  ways  well  enough. 
We  in  our  country  have  differences  as  you  do.  But  you 
dramatize  yours  more  than  we.  We  differ  more  calmly 
usually  because  both  sides  have  the  same  basis.  But 
there  have  been  cases  where  differences  assumed  dramatic 
form.  There  is  no  need  to  cite  specific  cases— all  here 
realize  what  I  have  in  mind. 

But  we  must  not  permit  this  to  hamper  improvement 
in  our  relations  and  in  the  strengthening  of  ties  between 
our  countries.  I  am  glad  to  have  met  so  many  Ameri- 
<-;ms.  Our  meetings  confirmed  our  concept  that  we  must 
improve  relations. 

We  will  do  all  we  can  in  our  talks  with  the  President 
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to  the  advantage  of  both  sides.  After  our  return  wj 
strive  to  improve  relations.  We  are  sure  that  our  i 
will  approve  of  our  work  here.  They  greatly  desi 
improvement  of  relations. 

To  your  great  President,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhowe 
American  people,  our  host,  Secretary  Herter,  and  ; 
around  the  table ! 


Letters  of  Credence 

Israel 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ij 
Avraham  Harman,  presented  his  credentuVi 
President  Eisenhower  on  September  14.  { 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  ( 
ident's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  pre: 
lease  648  dated  September  14. 


President  and  Secretary  Herter 
Comment  on  Algeria  Plan 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  17 

While  I  have  read  General  de  Gaulle's  sp* 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  give  it  the  caref i  % 
sympathetic  study  it  deserves.  Therefore,, 
not  want  to  comment  on  the  details. 

It  is  a  far-reaching  declaration,  containir 
plicit  promises  of  self-determination  for  tl 
gerian  peoples  and  as  such,  completely  in  i\ 
with  our  hopes  to  see  proclaimed  a  just  and  1 
program  for  Algeria  which  we  could  suppo 
am  greatly  encouraged  by  General  de  Gd 
courageous  and  statesmanlike  declaration.  IJ 
our  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  an  early  peace,  i 
I  might  add  that  it  is  a  plan  I  think  is  wor.j 
General  de  Gaulle's  efforts. 

Statement  by  Secretary  Herter 

Press  release  664  dated  September  22 

In  the  light  of  President  Eisenhower's* 
ment  of  September  17,  on  Algeria,  the  loi 
States  delegation  to  the  present  General  Asjh 
of  the  United  Nations  naturally  hopes  tit 


"Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  President  of  the  Coiel 
Ministers  of  the  French  Republic,  made  a  televiiH 
dress  at  Paris  on  Sept.  16  on  the  subject  of  Alge  IJ 
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•  ion  will  be  taken  here  which  would  prejudice 
\  realization  of  a  just  and  peaceful  solution  for 
nana  such  as  is  promised  by  General  de  Gaulle's 
[-reaching  declaration  with  its  provision  for 
l-determination  by  the  Algerian  people. 


and  I  wish  you  many  more  productive  years  in 
the  interests  of  your  own  country  and  those  of  the 
free  world. 

With  assurances  of  my  continued  esteem  and 
friendship, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


esident  and  Secretary  Congratulate 
'.  Adenauer  on  10th  Anniversary 


:'>llo  icing  are  two  exchanges  of  messages  with 
\nrad  Adenauer  on  his  10th  anniversary  as 
mcellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


CHANGE  BETWEEN  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 
D  CHANCELLOR  ADENAUER 

sident  Eisenhower's  Message 

te  House  press  release  dated  September  16 

September  11, 1959 
b  Excellency 
Koxrad  Adenauer 
mcellor  of  the 
ieral  Republic  of  Germany, 

)n  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  assumption  of 
ir  duties  as  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Eepub- 
pf  Germany,  I  send  most  cordial  personal  greet- 
te.  On  behalf  of  the  American  people  I  con- 
sulate you  for  your  historic  contribution  not 
lv  to  the  affairs  of  your  own  country  but  to 
tee  of  the  European  community  as  a  whole, 
•ough  your  dedication  and  inspiring  leader- 
'\  the  Federal  Republic  has  risen  out  of  the 
<os  of  war  to  a  position  of  influence  and  re- 
nsibility  in  the  community  of  free  nations. 
Ireover,  there  has  been  developed  in  Germany 
overnment  guided  by  the  principles  of  democ- 
f  and  motivated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  play  a 
litive  role  in  the  great  movement  toward  Euro- 
:n  cooperation  and  integration.  Your  effective 
c  in  developing  understanding  between  our 
I  peoples  has  also  been  a  contribution  of  major 
(iificance.  It  was  a  most  valued  and  enjoyable 
iortunity  to  confer  with  you  in  Bonn  recently,1 
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Letter  From  Chancellor  Adenauer 

Bonn,  September  18, 1959 

Deab  Friend  :  I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  congratula- 
tions you  sent  me,  also  on  behalf  of  the  American  people, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  my  taking 
office,  and  by  the  complimentary  words  which  you  ad- 
dressed to  me. 

The  fact  that  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  last  war  the 
Federal  Republic  evolved  into  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
nation  is  due  to  a  considerable  degree  to  the  generous 
help  given  by  the  American  people  in  the  first  years  after 
the  war.  The  brotherly  hand  extended  to  the  vanquished 
nation  has  made  possible  the  regeneration  of  the  Federal 
Republic  as  a  democratic  and  free  state  in  the  community 
of  free  nations.  I  remember  on  this  day  with  special 
gratitude  the  human  greatness  of  the  American  people 
and  its  leaders  in  the  decisive  post-war  years  and  the 
feelings  of  brotherhood  and  friendship  shown  to  the  Ger- 
man people. 

Your  visit  in  Bonn  was  further  proof  of  the  growing 
friendship  between  our  two  nations.  During  the  coming 
years  in  my  office  it  will  be  a  matter  close  to  my  heart 
to  further  strengthen  and  deepen  the  friendship  which 
links  us  with  your  people  and  with  the  other  nations  in 
the  community  of  free  nations.  May  success  crown  our 
joint  efforts  for  closer  integration  of  Europe  and  an  even 
more  active  cooperation  among  the  free  nations  within 
the  Atlantic  Community  which  you  have  served  so  em- 
inently by  your  journey. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  forthcoming  discussions  and 
with  the  assurance  of  my  constant  respect  and  friend- 
ship.    As  ever,  yours, 

Adenaueb 


EXCHANGE  BETWEEN  SECRETARY  HERTER  AND 
CHANCELLOR  ADENAUER 

Secretary  Herter's  Message 

Press  release  653  dated  September  16 

As  you  complete  your  tenth  year  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  I  wish  to 
convey  to  you  heartiest  congratulations  for  a 
decade  of  fruitful  endeavor  for  Germany  and  the 
free  world.  In  the  face  of  great  odds  you  have 
guided  the  material  and  spiritual  restoration  of 
your  nation  on  the  path  to  peace  and  freedom. 
I  wish  you  the  best  of  health  and  strength.    I 
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shall  continue  to  rely  on  your  close  and  friendly 
cooperation  as  we  seek  to  realize  our  common 
objectives. 

Letter  From  Chancellor  Adenauer 

Bonn,  September  18,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  Herter:  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  congratulations  you  sent  me  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  my  taking  office.  The  successes 
which  the  Federal  Government  under  my  direction  was 
able  to  achieve  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  country  were 


made  possible  to  a  large  degree  by  the  help  given  1 1 
our  former  adversaries  in  the  war  and  present  all* 
in  particular  the  U.S.A. 

On  this  day  I  remember  with  special  gratitud<« 
friend,  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles,  whose  efforts  tovg 
formulating  our  common  policy  and  making  the  « 
munity  of  free  nations  unified  and  inseparable  wil* 
be  forgotten.  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  alwa  I 
at  your  side  in  your  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  on 
common  goals. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Adenai  : 


The  U.N.  as  a  Peace  Mechanism 


Press  release  667  dated  September  23 
REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER  » 

I  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  introduction  and 
also  for  this  privilege  of  meeting  a  group  that  is 
translating  to  the  world  events  related  to  an  in- 
stitution that  is  coming  to  have  a  universal  mean- 
ing as  one  of  the  leading  mechanisms  that  human- 
ity has  devised  for  trying  to  adjust  the  many 
illnesses  of  the  world. 

If  I  seem  to  speak  with  overenthusiasm  about 
the  United  Nations,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  had  the  utmost 
faith  in  the  effort  which  was  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  League  of  Nations  after  World  War 
I.  Very  frankly,  I  left  the  Department  of  State, 
with  which  I  had  been  serving,  when  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Woodrow  Wilson  between 
them  in  their  entanglement  over  amendments 
refused  to  bring  the  United  States  into  that  body. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  second  effort.  I  hope 
it  will  last.  I  hope  that  as  a  peace  mechanism  it 
will  be  able  to  adjust  itself  to  the  inevitable  change 
that  we  must  look  forward  to  in  a  constantly 
changing  world,  so  that  it  will  become  a  constant 
factor  and  a  continuing  factor  in  the  adjustment 
of  those  matters  that  unfortunately  through  the 
mechanisms  of  war  can  become  of  tremendous 
danger  to  all  of  mankind. 


Today  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  making  a  sp*  i 
I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words,  first,  with  rejn 
to  my  own  convictions  with  respect  to  the  Ur  a 
Nations,  with  all  of  the  very  obvious  difficuie 
that  any  of  us  can  point  out  from  the  point  of '« 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  Security  Council* 
had  in  functioning  over  the  years  and  the  cu 
acter  of  representation  in  the  Assembly,  w* 
size,  influence,  and  importance  are  not  the  cntii 
but  where  the  independence  of  a  group  of  pe)l 
is  one  of  the  criteria. 

As  of  this  moment,  there  are  two  matters  tlfl 
would  like  to  refer  to  before  getting  to  the  )U 
ters  which  you  yourselves  would  like  to  talk  a!  it 
which  I  hope  will  be  brought  out  in  quests 
One  is  the  question  of  disarmament.  The  secac 
is  the  question  of  Algeria. 

Disarmament 

The  speech  made  by  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in  wld 
he  advanced  a  program  for  complete  disarmar  m 
down  to  the  limit  of  forces  required  for  inteia 
security,  is  a  speech  that  requires  very  close  at  n 
tion  and  the  very  closest  study.2  It  deals  wi;< 
subject  in  which  all  of  us  must  be  interested.  I 
deals  with  a  subject  to  which  all  of  us  shouLb* 
turning  a  very  large  part  of  our  attention.  It  i  8 
subject  of  vital  interest  not  only  to  the  natns 
that  are  heavily  armed  and  that  are  very  poweul 


1  Made  before  the  United  Nations  Correspondents  Asso- 
ciation at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  22. 


2  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  'i& 
isters  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  addressed  the  14th  session  oi'lM 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  18. 
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nit  to  all  the  smaller  nations  who  see  in  arma- 
nents  not  alone  the  danger  of  their  being  en- 
rulfed  against  their  will  in  worldwide  war  but 
dso  in  the  extravagance  that  the  human  race 
cannot  afford  at  a  time  when  capital  is  required 
;o  badly  to  lift  the  standard  of  living  of  so  many 
lations  and  so  many  peoples. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  speech  did  not  contain 
my  very  novel  proposals.  It  was  detailed.  It 
ollowed  very  much  the  line  of  Litvinov's  of  some 
16  years  ago,  a  little  over  that.  But  it  did  echo 
antiments  that  are  very  widely  held,  that,  if  it 
eere  practical  and  if  it  could  safely  be  done,  the 
ype  of  disarmament  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
poken  about  is  a  highly  desirable  thing  for  man- 
ind.  From  that  point  of  view  it  must  be  taken 
«y  seriously.  As  I  indicated  in  the  very  brief 
tatement  I  made  just  after  the  conclusion  of  his 
peech,3  the  great  stumbling  block  to  any  dis- 
miament  scheme  of  the  ambitious  size  of  Mr. 
Krushchev's  is  the  question  of  controls.  Having 
it  very  close  to  conferences  in  which  even  minor 
latters — and  I  call  them  minor  compared  to 
lis — such  as  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  are  con- 
?rned,  controls  seem  to  be  the  vital  element  in 
taking  a  quick  agreement  at  least  very,  very  diffi- 
olt.  That  matter  of  controls  is  going  to  require 
very  careful  study. 

'  The  second  matter  that  is  going  to  require  very 
ireful  study — one  which  wasn't  mentioned  in 
is  speech  at  all — is  this :  Assuming  one  can  reach 
\e  state  in  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  that  he 
ad  pointed  out,  namely,  that  of  having  only  such 
vels  of  forces  and  such  armament  as  are  required 
>r  internal  security,  then  what,  if  any,  force  will 
lere  be  other  than  moral  force  with  which  to 
aintain  the  peace  as  between  nations  which,  dis- 
garding  armaments,  insist  on  going  to  war  with 
ich  other  even  if  it  is  with  knives.  Are  we  going 
h  come  to  a  point  where  we  are  going  to  develop 
•me  form  of  international  police  force  of  suffi- 
ent  strength  and  subject  to  a  controlled  direc- 
in  on  which  the  nations  of  the  world  can  agree, 
hich  can  be  effective  in  maintaining  the  peace 
rail  the  world? 

These  are  matters,  I  say,  that  cannot  be  treated 
ith  skepticism  or  treated  lightly.  I  have  be- 
•me  a  little  impatient  at  those  who  merely  waved 
I  Mr.  Khrushchev's  suggestions  as  propaganda. 

■ 

'  See  p.  508. 


It  is  propaganda.  It  is  in  its  details  something 
that  can  be  looked  at  with  skepticism,  but  it  rep- 
resents an  effort  of  mankind  to  reach  the  solution 
of  one,  at  least,  of  the  major  problems  of  the  world 
which  is  a  great  threat  to  the  world  itself. 

Question  of  Algeria 

The  second  matter  that  I  wanted  to  speak  of 
very  briefly  was  the  question  of  Algeria.  Since 
De  Gaulle's  declaration  with  regard  to  Algeria, 
the  President  has  commented  on  it  and  commented 
on  it  with  considerable  clarity.4  At  the  same  time, 
at  that  press  conference  of  his,  he  was  asked  what 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  would  be  with 
respect  to  its  vote  and  actions  at  the  United  Na- 
tions bearing  on  Algeria,  and  he  stated  that  this 
was  a  matter  on  which  he  did  not  wish  to  commit 
himself  before  having  consulted  with  his  foreign 
policy  advisers.  We  have  been  asked  that  ques- 
tion a  number  of  times  by  interested  nations  and 
nations  who  are  observers  and  have  no  direct  in- 
terest in  that  problem.  And  I  have  here  in  writ- 
ten form  the  answer  to  that  question  as  of  now. 
I  am  going  to  read  it  because  the  wording  is  very 
carefully  thought  through— and  I  think  Mr.  Berd- 
ing  has  copies  of  it,  which  he  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
tribute to  you.    It  reads  as  follows : 

In  the  light  of  President  Eisenhower's  statement  of 
September  17  on  Algeria,  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  present  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  nat- 
urally hopes  that  no  action  will  be  taken  here  which 
would  prejudice  the  realization  of  a  just  and  peaceful 
solution  for  Algeria  such  as  is  promised  by  General  de 
Gaulle's  far-reaching  declaration  with  its  provision  for 
self-determination  by  the  Algerian  people. 

Now,  obviously  on  this  Algerian  matter,  as  in  a 
number  of  other  matters  before  the  United  Na- 
tions at  this  session,  it  is  too  early  as  of  now  to 
know  just  what  form  any  contemplated  or  sug- 
gested action  might  take.  The  Arab  states  are 
discussing  the  matter  among  themselves.  I  think 
that  there  are  meetings  going  on  in  Tunisia  and 
perhaps  elsewhere  of  those  who  have  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  as 
yet  they  have  not  expressed  themselves  on  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  proclamation. 

In  this  statement  that  I  have  just  made,  there 
is  no  effort  to  go  into  the  details  of  General  de 
Gaulle's    declaration.     Some   of   them    are   still 


4  See  p.  500. 
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somewhat  obscure.  Whether  they  will  be  clarified 
in  time,  we  of  course  don't  know.  And  so  there  is 
no  pretense  to  say  that  we  believe  that  in  General 
de  Gaulle's  declaration  every  last  detail  of  what 
he  has  suggested  is  the  right  thing,  because  we 
just  don't  know.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  having  gone  a  long  way — a  way  which  he  only, 
I  think,  in  France  could  have  gone — toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  we  feel  that  a  great  stride 
has  been  taken,  and  we  hope  that  this  very  quarrel- 
some and  very  bothersome  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous problem  with  which  the  United  Nations 
has  had  to  deal  for  some  years  and  which  as  of 
now  has  engendered  war  for  a  period  of  5  years 
can  be  adjusted. 

With  respect  to  other  matters  now  pending  be- 
fore the  United  Nations,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
answer  questions  to  the  extent  of  my  knowledge. 
I  served  for  many  years  in  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  was  once  for  a  time  of  4  years 
chairman  of  its  Rules  Committee  and  the  Speaker. 
I  likewise  served  on  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Washington,  and  I 
thought  I  had  gotten  to  know  the  rules  of  those 
two  bodies  very  well.  But,  having  come  face  to 
face  directly  with  United  Nations  problems  of 
procedure,  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  going  to  take 
me  a  long  time  to  learn  what  all  of  you  probably 
know  instinctively  with  regard  to  the  procedures 
at  the  United  Nations.  As  of  now,  they  strike 
me  as  quite  complicated,  but  complicated  proce- 
dures are  always  an  essential  part  of  a  deliberative 
body  such  as  the  United  Nations  is.  And  so,  if 
I  find  myself  stuck  on  a  question  that  you  may  ask 
as  to  where  things  are  going  to  move  and  how 
they  are  going  to  move  there,  I  hope  you  will  for- 
give me. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Pauline  Frederick,  president,  United  Nations 
Correspondents  Association;  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.:  So  that  we  may  save  as  much  time  as 
possible,  getting  as  many  questions  in  as  possible, 
when  you  are  called  on,  please  stand  and  identify 
yourself,  as  usual,  your  name  and  your  affiliation. 
Please  state  your  question  in  stentorian  tones  so 
they  won't  have  to  be  repeated,  which  will  take  up 
time,  and  please  make  them  as  brief  as  possible. 
If  you  are  ready,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  welcome 
questions. 


Otto  Leicheter,  Deutsche  Presse  Agentur,  Hat 
burg:  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  speech  before  t 
General  Assembly,5  you  touched  on  the  Germ* 
question.  May  I  ask  you,  if  you  were  to  evaluo 
the  situation  of  West  Berlin  today,  would  y 
think  that  the  tension  has  tapered  off,  or  do  y 
still  look  with  the  same  concern  and  apprehensi 
on  the  situation  of  West  Berlin  as  you  looked  at1, 
before  the  Geneva  conference  and  before  rece*. 
events  ? 

Secretary  Herter  :  I  don't  think  that  the  Wi| 
Berlin  situation  presents  as  active  a  crisis  as  it  d  I 
after  the  November  10  speech  of  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  the  note  that  he  sent  to  the  three  occupyij 
powers.6  That  is  one  thing  that  is  very  difficult  . 
gage  if  you  are  speaking  in  terms  of  the  West  B<- 
liners  themselves.  I  went  to  Berlin  in  July  a 
found  that  the  industrial  activity  and  product  • 
ity  of  the  city  of  West  Berlin  had  increased  ver 
considerably  between  November  10  and  that  pj- 
ticular  day  in  July.  In  other  words,  the  peojj 
of  Berlin  had  shown  a  fortitude,  had  shown  1 
effort  to  move  ahead  with  their  ordinary  industr  1 
lives,  which  to  me  was  quite  extraordinary,  cons  - 
ering  the  anxieties  that  we  all  had  with  respect ) 
what  might  develop  in  that  city. 

Insofar  as  reaching  a  solution  of  the  problems 
concerned,  I  don't  think  any  progress  has  bei 
made  since  the  end  of  the  Geneva  talks.  Per  ha  3 
I  will  know  a  little  more  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  1j 
something  to  say  on  the  subject  in  the  forthcomi; 
talks  with  the  President.  But,  as  the  Preside 
made  very  clear,  this  is  a  matter  in  which  otl# 
nations  are  concerned  besides  ourselves,  and  ci 
tainly  those  talks  would  not  take  the  guise  of  ]- 
gotiations  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

V.  Arnold  Vas  Bias,  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsce 
Courant:  Must  we  understand  from  what  yi 
said  about  Mr.  Khrushchev' 's  disarmament  prop* 
als  that  you  agree  with  Mr.  Gaitskell,  the  leatt 
of  the  Labor  Party  in  England,  that  we  shoti 
take  him  up  on  it? 

Mr.  Herter:  Well,  "take  him  up  on  this"  ca 
be  interpreted  a  good  many  different  ways.  Tfl 
him  up  on  it  objectively,  yes.  Take  him  up  on  W 
details  ?    From  what  I  have  seen  of  them  to  dss, 


8  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5, 1959,  p.  467. 

"For   text   of  Soviet  note  on   Berlin   and   U.S.   rejfi 
see  ibid.,  Jan.  19,  1959,  p.  79. 
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[  would  say  no.  But  that  obviously  is  a  question 
>f  ascertaining  a  good  deal  more  about  the  details. 
The  objective  is  not  alone  Mr.  Gaitskell's  objec- 
tive, but  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  on  the  afternoon  be- 
bre  Mr.  Khrushchev's  speech  advanced  a  pro- 
gram just  as  far-reaching  in  successive  stages, 
vhich  differed  rather  considerably,  certainly  in- 
ofar  as  the  element  of  control  was  concerned, 
rom  the  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

David  Horowitz,  World  Union  Press  and  Amer- 

■<in  Association  of  English-Jewish  Newspapers  : 

Ir.  Secretary,  a  two-point  question.     One,  the 

Tnited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  found  a  com- 

wn  basis  originally  on  the  Palestine  partition 

'esolution  of  the  U.N.    I  was  wondering  whether 

he  United  States  icould  welcome  today  a  common 

'<ww,  that  is,  an  agreement  on  the  general  Middle 

^ast  question.     Two,  do  you  have  any  knowledge 

I  to  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  meeting 

me  of  the  Jewish  leaders  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.   Herter:  Well,  may  I  say   this:   In  the 

Itate  Department  we  had  requests  from  a  number 

i  different  organizations  to  try  to  arrange  ap- 

lOintments  for  them  with  Mr.  Khrushchev.    The 

ewish  organizations  did  it  individually— asked 

at  an  appointment  with  him— then  joined  to- 

ether  and  asked  if  they  might  send  a  representa- 

ve  to  represent  all  of  them  to  see  Mr.  Khru- 

ichev.    We  endorsed  strongly  that  request  and 

bt  it,  as  we  had  to,  to  Mr.  Menshikov  [Mikhail  A. 

fenshikov,   Soviet  Ambassador   to   the   United 

Jtates],  who  was  in  official  charge  of  Mr.  Khru- 

lchev's  engagements.    I  might  add  that  our  sug- 

estions  as  to  what  Mr.  Khrushchev's  engagements 

tight  be  during  the  course  of  his  trip  were  not 

ways  viewed  with  great  favor— in  fact,  with  a 

:eling  that  his  trip  should  be  arranged  entirely 

f  himself  and  by  the  Kussian  Embassy  and  that 

'ir  suggestions  were  rather  extraneous.    So  that 

'cannot  tell  you  of  the  success  of  our  efforts  in 

iat  respect. 

On  your  first  question,  sir,  I  missed  the  very  first 
irt  of  it;  I'm  sorry. 

\Mr.  Horowitz:  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
Inited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  originally 
\ined  hands  in  the  resolution  on  partition  of  Pal- 
atine. They  agreed  on  the  question  of  partition, 
iwas  wondering  whether  today  the  United  States 
td  the  Soviet  Union  could  find  now,  because  of 
-r.  Khrushchev's  visit  here,  a  common  under- 


standing and  an  agreement  on  the  general  Middle 
East  question. 

Mr.  Herter  :  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  that 
it  will  even  be  discussed.  There  are  matters  of 
very  considerable  priority  among  the  items  to  be 
discussed,  particularly  on  a  bilateral  basis.  On 
the  questions  of  international  interest  which  we 
may  discuss,  they  are  particularly  to  be  quite  lim- 
ited, and  on  an  issue  of  this  kind  I  have  a  feeling 
that,  without  consulting  Israel  and  without  con- 
sulting the  neighbors  of  Israel,  it  would  be  a  little 
presumptuous  of  the  Kussians  and  ourselves  to  de- 
cide what  the  policy  in  the  Middle  East  should  be. 

The  Camp  David  Talks 

Joseph  Lash,  New  York  Post:  Sir,  could  you 
tell  us  something  about  your  plans,  when  you  will 
be  leaving  for  Washington  in  the  next  few  days, 
and  do  you  have  an  idea  now,  sir,  as  to  what  in 
the  realm  of  specifics  as  contrasted  with  atmos- 
pherics is  most  likely  to  be  productive  at  Camp 
David  in  the  talks? 

Mr.  Herter  :  So  far  as  my  own  plans  are  con- 
cerned, I  can  tell  you  those  very  exactly.  I  am 
leaving  this  afternoon,  flying  back  to  Washington 
late  this  afternoon.  I  shall  be  at  Camp  David 
over  the  weekend. 

I  am  not  going  to,  at  this  stage  of  the  game, 
even  begin  to  speculate  on  what  the  line  of  conver- 
sation will  be.  I  think  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
Mr.  Gromyko  and  I  spent  about  an  hour  together 
drawing  up  an  agenda  outline  of  what  might  be 
discussed.7  But  in  a  very  intimate  discussion  of 
the  kind  that  is  likely  to  take  place,  any  agenda 
that  we  might  draw  up  or  any  timetable  we  might 
draw  up  is  likely  to  go  by  the  board  entirely.  So 
that  I  would  rather  not  discuss  what  even  was 
considered  for  that  agenda. 

The  Situation  in  Laos 

A.  G.  Mezerik,  International  Review  Service: 
You  have  mentioned  only  a  few  moments  ago  that 
the  crisis  in  Berlin  is  not  as  active  as  it  was  in 
November.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  active 
is  the  crisis  in  Laos?  We  can't  seem  to  get  any 
news  of  a  crisis  being — taking  place  there. 


7  For  a  Department  statement  on  the  meeting,  see  ibid., 
Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  479. 
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Mr.  Herter:  Well,  I  am  no  greater  authority 
on  this  than  are  some  of  the  correspondents  who 
have  been  there.  And  certainly  we  are  hoping 
that  the  authority  on  the  subject  will  be  the  U.N. 
committee  that  is  there  at  the  present  time,  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Security  Council.8  They  are 
apparently  examining  all  the  information  being 
submitted  to  them  by  the  Government  of  Laos. 
Whether  they  plan  to  travel  to  the  borders  or  not, 
I  don't  yet  know,  but  I  assume  that  they  will. 
The  mere  presence  of  that  committee  in  Laos  has, 
in  my  opinion,  already  done  a  great  deal  to  sub- 
due what  looked  like  it  might  be  a  very  ugly  situa- 
tion. The  degree  to  which  that  situation  has  been 
brought  about  entirely  by  the  Pathet  Lao,  who 
were  Communist  sympathizers  and  who  at  the 
time  of  the  independence  of  Laos  went  into  north 
Viet-Nam  and  organized  there  and  then  came 
across  the  border,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know 
that  anybody  knows  at  the  present  time  the  degree 
of  complicity  of  the  Viet  Minh;  again  this  is  a 
questionable  thing.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think, 
in  anyone's  mind  that  from  the  logistic  point  of 
view  they  have  been  very  effective  in  supplying 
these  individuals  across  the  border.  Once  again 
the  question  of  identification  and  so  forth  is  a 
very  difficult  problem,  because  the  peoples  in  that 
border  area,  both  Viet  Minh  on  one  side  and  Laos 
on  the  other,  are  of  various  races.  And  so  an 
infiltration  from  the  point  of  view  of  being  able 
to  identify  racial  stock  is  almost  impossible.  It 
is,  from  that  point  of  view,  a  very  difficult  and 
a  very  confused  situation.  I  doubt  whether  we 
will  get  very  much  more  of  a  clarification  unless 
either  active  warfare  breaks  out  or  this  commis- 
sion can  come  in  with  very  accurate  findings. 

Miss  Frederick:  May  I  remind  you  that  time 
is  passing,  and  make  your  questions  brief  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  questions  remaining. 

Mary  Frances  Harvey,  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger: 
Sir,  Mr.  Vastly  V.  Kusnetsov  in  his  speech  the 
other  day  in  the  General  Assembly  on  Red  Chvnds 
membership  made  the  statement,  if  I  interpret  it 
correctly,  that  the  Red  Chinese  regime  could  not 
accept  obligations  in  disarmament  to  which  it  had 
not  been  a  party.  I  wondered  if  there  were  a 
possibility  that  at  some  stage  Communist  China 
could  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  present 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  456. 
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Disarmament  Commission,  which  is  outside  j 
U.N.  on  the  matter  of  controls? 

Mr.  Herter  :  That  is,  of  course,  wholly  possi  < 
I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  bringing  Red  Chin:j 
until  the  nations  that  are  going  to  be  sitting  i 
that  table  come  nearer  to  agreement  than  ti 
seem  to  have  been  in  discussing  this  matter  in  . 
past.  Red  China  is  obviously  a  very  big  facto . 
any  very  ambitious  disarmament  program  sucli 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  suggested  and  would  olj 
ously  have  to  be  a  party  to  a  worldwide  disani 
ment  scheme  if  other  nations  were  to  consider 

Criteria  for  a  Summit  Conference 

Alexander  Gabrielle,  Transradio  News  Ager\ 
In  light  of  the  softer  situation  which  you  ii 
cated  now  exists  in  regard  to  the  Berlin  is) 
what  now  are  the  criteria  for  the  holding  of  af 
fledged  summit  talk,  and,  given  those  crim 
what  in  your  opinion  now  are  the  prospect  \ 
one^s  taking  place  shortly  after  the  duet\ 
Washington? 

Mr.  Herter:  Well,  once  again  I  can't  look  I 
the  crystal  ball.  But  from  the  point  of  viev: 
the  President's  own  feelings  with  respect  t 
summit  conference,  I  think  he  has  felt  that,  urn 
there  is  more  give  and  the  absence  of  threai 
the  negotiating  position  of  the  Russians  withi 
spect  to  Berlin  and  the  German  question,  i: 
futile  to  submit  the  thing  to  a  summit  conferei 
More  work  inevitably  has  to  be  done  at  a  foreii 
ministers  level  or  through  some  general  assuraii 
which  might  make  a  summit  meeting  profitat 

The  weakest  issue  of  all  is,  as  you  know,  1 
the  question  of  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  h 
Germany,  which  in  the  view  of  the  Russi 
would  automatically  wipe  out  all  of  our  ri|J 
with  respect  to  Berlin  and  our  obligations  ^1 
respect  to  Berlin  and  would  leave  us  immedial 
at  the  mercy  of  having  to  negotiate  with  the  ]l 
German  government.  That  is  the  threat  thatjj 
been  held  over  us  for  a  long  period  of  timll 
threat  which  was  made  very  specifically  by  i 
Khrushchev  in  the  first  instance  when  he  I 
that,  after  having  turned  over  the  accessed 
Berlin  to  the  East  Germans,  if  any  nation — nvi 
ing  ourselves  or  the  British  or  the  French — te 
to  violate  the  sovereignty  of  East  Germany  to 
out  the  East  Germans'  consent,  the  Russians  w<jl 
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fo  to  their  assistance  militarily.  That  is  still  a 
aajor  sticking  point  in  these  negotiations.  And 
ihere  is  no  sense  in  putting  this  whole  matter  up 
p  a  summit  conference  with  that  particular  prob- 
em  still  unresolved.  I  am  hopeful  that  some  of 
he  discussions  may  help  to  resolve  that  which  are 
oing  to  take  place  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Gabrielle:  Is  the  criterion  then  that  they 
hould  disavoto  their  intent  or  threat  to  make  a 
■pa rate  treaty  with  East  Germany? 

Mk.  Herter  :  No,  not  necessarily.  We  have  no 
ejections  to  their  making  a  treaty  with  East 
ermany,  but  in  the  making  of  that  treaty  with 
ast  Germany  they  have  got  to  reserve  the  rights 
hich  are  ours  which  they  have  no  right  to  give 
?er  to  the  East  Germans. 

oblcms  of  Hungary  and  Tibet 

Louis  Halasz,  Radio  Free  Europe:  Sir,  in  your 
>eech  to  the  General  Assembly,  you  said  that  the 
S.rmst  speak  out  in  clear  terms  on  the  events 

Tibet.  You  also  said  that  the  continued  de- 
derate  of  erne  by  Hungary  of  the  U.N.  augurs 

to  secure  international  peace  and  security. 
yne  of  those  two  issues  are  on  the  agenda  of  the 
il  •  /  wonder,  sir,  how  do  you  think  the  U.N. 
ould  deal  with  these  two  problems? 

Mr.  Herter:  Well,  I  think  the  two  topics  are 
rj  different  from  the  point  of  view  again  of 
ocedures  in  the  U.N.  The  matter  of  Hungary 
ist  obviously  await  the  report  of  Sir  Leslie 
inro.  who  has  the  responsibility  of  making  a 
)ort  on  that  subject.  After  he  has  made  his 
>ort  to  the  UN.,  then  I  think  that  the  member- 
p  can  determine  what  procedural  steps  it  will 
:e  next. 

db  the  matter  of  Tibet,  the  matter  has  not  yet 
n  inscribed.    That  is  a  matter  which  is  being 

cussed  by  various  nations  at  the  present  time, 
to  whether  it  will  be  inscribed  or  not,  I  can- 
tell  you.    I  think  the  chances  are  fairly  good 

t  it  will  be  inscribed,  but  until  those  matters 
worked  out  I  wouldn't  want  to  venture  a  pre- 
ion  nor  mention  any  specific  nations  in  con- 

tion  with  it. 

rving  deWitt  Talmadge,  Scholastic  Magazine: 
Secretary,  if  nothing  fruitful  comes  out  of  the 
sident's    talks    with    Khrushchev    at    Camp 
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David,  will  the  President  still  go  through  with 
his  plans  to  visit  Moscow? 

Mr.  Herter:  That's  a  question  that  I  cannot 
answer.  That  only  the  President  himself  will 
decide. 

Miss  Frederick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  United  Nations,  a  Cornerstone 
of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

Statement  by  Secretary  Herter x 

The  United  States  was  one  of  the  principal 
architects  of  the  United  Nations.  From  the  time 
it  was  established  we  have  continuously  given  the 
Organization  our  wholehearted  support  as  a  posi- 
tive force  for  peace.  It  is  a  cornerstone  of  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

Peace  with  justice  is  the  paramount  goal  of  peo- 
ples everywhere.  However,  if  nations  are  to 
achieve  this  goal  they  must  work  together  to  build 
its  foundations.  This  effort,  to  succeed,  requires 
that  nations  live  by  a  code  of  international  law 
and  order.  They  must  be  willing  to  resolve  their 
differences  through  peaceful  methods,  not  through 
force.  Finally,  they  must  assist  all  peoples  to 
enjoy  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

The  United  Nations,  together  with  its  various 
organs  and  councils,  serves  as  the  most  effective 
mechanism  for  mobilizing  this  cooperative  effort. 
It  is  by  no  means  perfect.  However,  during  its 
14-year  history  it  has  built  up  a  record  of  solid 
progress.  Its  very  existence  has  encouraged  its 
members  to  resolve  their  differences  through 
peaceful  negotiations. 

It  is  a  prime  support  of  peace  because  it  fur- 
nishes processes  to  achieve  needed  and  construc- 
tive change  through  peaceful  means  rather  than 
aggressive  force.  Although  the  chasm  of  suspi- 
cion between  the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
world  remains  deep,  the  United  Nations  has 
served  as  a  bridge  to  greater  understanding.  It 
has  helped  to  harmonize  relations  between  nations 
by  providing  means  by  which  member  states  can 
talk  out  their  problems  rather  than  fight  them  out. 
The  United  Nations  has  fought  hunger,  pov- 


1Made  on  the  "College  News  Conference"  television 
program  carried  by  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 
on  Sept.  20  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3226). 
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erty,  disease,  and  ignorance  in  order  to  promote 
better  living  standards  and  remove  some  of  the 
basic  causes  of  war. 

One  of  the  principal  weaknesses  of  the  United 
Nations,  of  course,  is  that  it  does  not  have  avail- 
able a  permanent  force  to  assist  it  in  preserving 
the  peace.  Despite  this  limitation  the  United  Na- 
tions has  faced  up  to  a  series  of  crises.  By  swift 
and  effective  action  it  has  prevented  them  from 
mushrooming  into  conflicts  of  untold  conse- 
quences. It  repelled  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea  and  kept  the  fighting  localized.  In  1956  it 
halted  military  action  in  the  Suez  Canal  area  and 
channeled  the  conflict  into  peaceful  negotiations. 
Out  of  this  crisis  developed  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force,  a  truly  international  peace 
force  which  has  maintained  peace  along  the  Is- 
raeli-Egyptian border.  The  United  States  re- 
mains hopeful  that  the  achievements  of  the  U.N. 
Emergency  Force  will  encourage  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  make  permanent  ar- 
rangements for  a  standby  United  Nations  peace 

force. 

Recently  we  have  witnessed  a  vivid  demonstra- 
tion of  the  United  Nations'  capacity  to  move 
swiftly  in  the  face  of  a  threat  to  the  peace.  I  refer 
to  the  action  of  the  Security  Council  in  response 
to  the  appeal  of  one  of  the  newer  and  smaller 
U.N.  members,  Laos.2  A  subcommittee  has  al- 
ready arrived  on  the  scene  to  inquire  into  the 
charges  of  outside  aggression.  It  is  our  sincere 
hope  that  the  work  of  this  team  will  help  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  area. 

The  United  Nations  has  also  moved  forward  in 
other  areas  of  human  endeavor  in  its  endless  quest 
for  peace.  The  establishment  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  marks  a  new  era  in  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  important  field  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Similarly,  it  has 
begun  to  explore  the  opportunities  for  advancing 
internationally  its  knowledge  which  will  accrue 
from  the  conquest  of  outer  space.  Indeed,  the 
United  Nations  has  demonstrated  remarkable 
flexibility  in  the  face  of  changing  technology.  We 
hope  the  U.S.S.R.  will  cast  aside  its  political  prej- 
udices and  join  in  the  good  work  already  begun 
by  the  United  Nations  Outer  Space  Committee. 

Let  me  conclude  by  noting  that,  perhaps  apart 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  document 


strikes  a  more  sympathetic  chord  in  Americ 
hearts  than  the  charter  of  the  United  Natioi. 
The  goals  outlined  in  the  charter  are  also  the  go;; 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore  the  United  Staj 
will  continue  to  work  with  and  through  the  Unit 
Nations  for  peace  with  justice  and  a  better  1 
for  all  mankind.    It  has  become  a  truism  that.: 
we  would  preserve  our  own  freedom  and  well-  - 
ing,  we  must  be  alive  to  the  preservation  of  fr  • 
dom   and  well-being   everywhere.     The  Uniil 
Nations  is  the  best  instrument  yet  devised 
achieve  this.    It  therefore  deserves  our  unstin  1 
support.   We  intend  to  give  it  j  ust  that. 

Secretary  Herter  Comments 

on  Soviet  Disarmament  Proposal 

Statement  oy  Secretary  Herter1 

Obviously  the  disarmament  proposal  made] 
Chairman  Khrushchev  2  is  one  which  will  requ 
very  careful  examination  even  though  it  seems* 
repeat  proposals  for  total  disarmament  made } 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1932  and  more  specific  p 
posals  made  on  May  10,  1955.3  Speaking  in  A 
eral  terms,  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  United  St:? 
will  go  as  far  on  the  path  toward  controlled  i 
armament  as  any  other  country. 

I  stress  the  word  "controlled"  because  up  to  n 
the  previous  proposals  have  foundered  on 
Soviet  Government's  refusal  to  agree  to  effect 
controls. 


Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
Meets  With  Secretary  Herter 

Joint  Statement 

Press  release  671  dated  September  24 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Mi 
ter  of  Japan  [Aiichiro  Fujiyama]  met  at  the* 


■  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28, 1959,  p.  456. 
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1  Released  to  the  press  on  Sept.  18  (U.S.  delegation  a 
release  3224). 

2Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  Comic 
Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  addressed  the  14th  sessi  I 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  18.  For  text  cl 
"Declaration  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  general) 
complete  disarmament"  submitted  for  the  considerat 
the  General  Assembly  by  Mr.  Khrushchev,  see  U.Nl< 
A/4218. 

8  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  30, 1955,  p.  900. 
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irtment  of  State  this  afternoon  and  had  a  cor- 
ral discussion  devoted  principally  to  a  review  of 
le  current  international  situation.  Others  pres- 
it  at  the  meeting  were  Ambassador  Koichiro 
Lakai,  Under  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon,  Assist- 
t  Secretary  J.  Graham  Parsons  and  Assistant 
:cretary  (Defense)  John  Irwin. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  international  situation, 
teretary  Herter  reviewed  the  recent  trip  Presi- 
nt  Eisenhower  took  through  Europe1  and  the 
-it  of  Chairman  Khrushchev  to  the  United 
:ates.-  He  pointed  out  that,  while  it  is  hoped 
iat  the  exchange  of  visits  between  President 
senhower  and  Chairman  Khrushchev  may  re- 
al opportunities  for  progress  toward  a  reduction 

world  tensions,  it  is  essential  for  the  free  na- 

.      .  ... 

ms  of  the  world  at  this  time  to  maintain  their 

uilance  and  unity.  Foreign  Minister  Fujiyama 
;reed  that  it  was  premature  to  assume  that  an 
miediate  solution  of  important  international  is- 
es  will  result  from  these  visits  but  said  that  the 
ipanese  Government  hopes  they  may  create  an 
ternational  atmosphere  favorable  for  negotia- 
tes. The  two  Ministers  also  discussed  the  situ- 
jion  in  the  Far  East  today  noting  that  Commu- 
st  efforts  to  undermine  the  free  world  nations  in 
e  area  have  not  subsided. 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
sre  discussed  and  Foreign  Minister  Fujiyama 
id  Secretary  Herter  agreed  that  over  the  past 
ar  they  have  continued  to  improve  as  the  two 
untries  work  closely  together  in  a  spirit  of 
uality  and  mutuality.  Foreign  Minister  Fuji- 
ma  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  considerable 
•ogress  already  made  in  the  negotiations  of  new 
curity  arrangements  between  the  two  countries, 
itiated  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ant.  The  two  Ministers  also  discussed  other 
•oblems  in  U.S.-Japanese  relations.    They  noted 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1959,  p.  371,  and  Sept.  21,  1959, 

403. 

1  See  p.  499. 


the  steady  expansion  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries  and  expressed  confidence  that  problems 
arising  from  this  trade  would  be  resolved  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  both  countries. 

Secretary  Herter  in  addition  mentioned  the 
United  States  interest  in  settling  the  United 
States  claim  regarding  the  GARIOA  (Govern- 
ment and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Account  and 
the  Foreign  Minister  stated  that  the  Japanese 
Government  would  shortly  be  prepared  to  put  for- 
ward a  proposal  for  settlement. 


SEATO  Council  of  Ministers 
To  Hold  Informal  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 24  (press  release  670)  that  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion will  hold  an  informal  meeting  at  Washington 
September  28  for  an  exchange  of  views  on  matters 
of  mutual  interest  to  the  member  countries. 

The  meeting  will  be  attended  by  Richard  G. 
Casey,  Minister  of  External  Affairs  for  Australia, 
Maurice  Couve  de  Murville,  Minister  of  External 
Affairs  for  France,  Manzur  Qadir,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  for  Pakistan,  Thanat  Khoman, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Thailand,  SEATO 
Secretary  General  Pote  Sarasin,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Christian  A.  Herter.  The  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  unable  to  attend,  and 
these  countries  will  be  represented  by  the  heads  of 
their  diplomatic  missions  in  the  United  States. 

The  last  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  SEATO 
Council  of  Ministers  was  held  at  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  in  April  1959,1  and  the  next  regular 
annual  meeting  is  planned  for  May  1960  at 
Washington. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27,  1959,  p.  602. 
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Role  of  the  Humanities  in  International  Relations 


by  Robert  H.  Thayer 1 


I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  best  wishes  for  a  successful  confer- 
ence. Secretary  Herter  has  a  very  strong  interest 
in  the  humanities.  He  personally  founded  what  is 
now  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies.  I  join  with  him  in  the 
hope  that  the  discussions  of  this  conference  on  the 
role  of  the  humanities  in  an  urbanized  and  techno- 
logical world  will  include  the  problem  of  the  role 
of  the  humanities  in  international  relations.  This 
is  a  subject  of  increasing  importance  to  those  of 
us  who  are  engaged  in  the  implementation  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and,  needless  to  say,  it  is  of  para- 
mount interest  to  me,  since  my  share  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  foreign  policy  is  in  the  field  of 
international  educational  and  cultural  relations. 

I  have  been  roundly  criticized  by  some  of  my 
friends  in  the  educational  community  for  refer- 
ring to  this  work  of  mine  in  the  Department  of 
State  as  cultural  diplomacy.  They  are  shocked, 
they  say,  at  the  implication  that  anything  as 
purely  intellectual  as  culture  should  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  with  anything  as  mundane  and 
allegedly  wicked  as  diplomacy.  They  raise  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  thought  that  the  intellec- 
tual pursuits  of  mankind  are  to  be  dragged  into 
the  sordid  international  political  arena. 

I  am  sorely  tempted  to  challenge  this  point  of 
view.  It  would  be  amusing  to  speculate  on  Machi- 
avelli's  knowledge  and  use  of  the  humanities  and 
to  develop  the  question  of  how  much  diplomacy 
Frederick  the  Great  learned  from  Voltaire.    All 


1  Address  made  at  the  Fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
International  Council  for  Philosophy  and  Humanistic 
Studies  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  Sept.  21  (press  release 
661).  Mr.  Thayer  is  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Coordination  of  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Relations. 


of  the  most  successful  diplomats  of  history  wer 
well  versed  in  the  humanities  and  used  them  wit", 
consummate  skill  in  their  international  negotia 
tions.  Among  our  earlier  diplomats  were  Ben 
jamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Washingto: 
Irving,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  James  RusseJ 
Lowell — all  great  American  scholars.  Further 
more,  I  am  not  averse  to  shocking  my  friends  i: 
the  educational  community.  I  think  that  in  thi 
urbanized  and  technological  world  which  is  creat 
ing  new  situations,  new  relationships,  new  nations 
and  new  concepts  there  is  need  for  every  commu 
nity  to  be  shocked  into  a  realization  that  a  ver 
thorough  review  should  be  made  of  every  phase  o 
our  life,  not  with  the  idea  of  changing  our  basi 
philosophy,  nor  our  standards,  nor  our  social  o 
political  systems,  but  with  the  idea  of  making  sur 
that  we  have  not  drifted  into  habits  of  though 
and  action  which  have  not  only  lost  their  validit; 
today  but,  if  persisted  in,  will  indeed  lead  to  pos 
sible  unfortunate  changes  in  our  standards  and  ii 
our  social  and  political  systems.  That  is  why  ' 
believe  that  the  review  which  you  are  to  make  ii 
this  conference  of  the  role  of  the  humanities  i 
indeed  timely  and  of  vital  importance. 

Scope  of  Cultural  Diplomacy 

However,  I  will  not  indulge  myself  in  the  intel 
lectual  exercise  tonight  of  arguing  about  the  tern 
"cultural  diplomacy,"  for  let  me  hasten  to  explai) 
that,  when  I  refer  to  cultural  diplomacy,  I  ar 
using  the  word  "culture"  in  a  very  broad  and  ver 
simple  sense.  I  am  using  it  to  mean  every  possibl 
facet  of  the  way  people  live  their  everyday  lives 
the  things  they  do,  the  way  they  dress,  what  the; 
produce,  how  they  react,  what  they  aspire  to,  a 
well  as  the  way  they  think  and  express  thei 
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Blights  by  words  or  song  or  story.  The  culture 
<  a  people  in  the  sense  I  am  using  it  is  the  life  of 
neople,  and  cultural  diplomacy  is  the  act  of  suc- 
fflrfully  communicating  to  others  a  complete 
(mprehension  of  the  culture  of  a  people.  The 
(jective  of  American  cultural  diplomacy  is  to 
sate  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  a  perfect 
i  derstanding  of  the  life  and  culture  of  America. 
]  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  effective 
(rumunication  of  the  culture  of  one  people  to  an- 
( ler  requires  a  thorough  understanding  of  those 
t  whom  one  is  communicating.  The  require- 
rnt  of  mutual  understanding  is  the  basis  of  suc- 
csful  cultural  diplomacy,  and  it  is  this  require- 
nat  which  makes  cultural  diplomacy  so  vitally 
i  portant  today. 

And  so  my  job  is  to  project  the  image  of  America 
i  road  and  to  encourage  the  receipt  in  this  country 
( the  projection  of  the  image  of  other  countries. 
iy  job  is  not  to  project  the  image  of  what  Amer- 
ii  was,  or  what  I  wish  it  were,  or  what  I  hope  it 
1 11  be,  but  of  what  it  is ;  and  I  wonder  if  one  of 
cr  major  problems  in  this  country  does  not  lie 
i  grasping  what  America  is  today.  Should  we 
It  perhaps  consider  developing  a  new  image  of 
Cirselves  at  home — a  new  concept  of  what  the 
luted  States  actually  is.  I  wonder  if  many  of 
t  j  difficulties  which  confront  us  in  our  relations 
uh  the  rest  of  the  world  are  not  due  to  our 

(.lure  to  appreciate  fully  how  far  this  country 
d  its  people  have  developed  in  the  last  50  years. 

I  we  have  failed  to  appreciate  it  here,  we  certainly 
t  nnot  project  it  abroad. 

I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  friend  of  mine 
\jio  has  been  living  in  the  heart  of  Europe  for  the 

I I  few  months.  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  it,  and 
1  said,  "Of  course,  I  like  it  very  much,  but  I  am 
t'ribly  struck  with  how  materialistic  everyone  is 
looming  over  there  in  Europe.  We  in  America 
\  ve  passed  through  the  materialistic  age ;  we  have 
borne  sophisticated  in  materialism;  we  are  no 

I  lger  preoccupied  with  bathrooms  and  mass  pro- 
cction  and  gadgets,  but  in  Europe  they  are  just 
Winning  to  go  through  it.  We  in  America  have 
fierged  from  materialism,  and  through  it  the  iron 
Ijs  entered  into  our  soul  and  we  are  developing 
a  American  culture  which  is  not  confined  to  the 
Qrrow  base  of  the  cultures  of  Greece  and  Rome 

I I  is  forging  ahead  on  broad  lines  which  include 
t a  offering  of  the  humanities  to,  and  their  accept- 
ace  by,  the  masses,  not  only  the  elite."    I  am  sure 


that  my  friend  is  right,  but  how  successful  have 
we  been  in  showing  the  peoples  of  foreign  coun- 
tries the  existence  of  this  America  ? 

Through  our  aid  programs  abroad  we  have  in- 
evitably projected  the  materialistic  image  of  our- 
selves. We  have  learned  here  in  America  that  to 
increase  production  and  to  improve  living  stand- 
ards does  not  solve  the  social  problems  of  how  to 
bring  up  children  or  remove  racial  and  religious 
prejudice.  By  the  same  token  we  know  very  well 
that  merely  increasing  production  and  improving 
living  standards  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  including 
the  less  developed  nations,  will  not  insure  condi- 
tions of  peace  and  stability  or  win  for  us  the  cold 
war.  That  is  why  I  for  one  am  completely  un- 
concerned with  Mr.  Khrushchev's  threat  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  eventually  pass  us  in  produc- 
tion. Let  him  do  it.  That  will  not  solve  his 
difficult  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  Paster- 
naks  who,  through  education,  are  growing  daily 
not  only  in  number  but  also  in  articulateness. 

Our  foreign  programs  have  been  necessarily  so 
predominantly  economic  in  nature  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  themselves  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  side  by  side  with  economic  assistance  have 
been  operating  in  full  blast  the  activities  of  our 
Government  in  promoting  international  educa- 
tional development  and  cultural  relationships.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  to  this  group 
here  tonight  the  work  that  our  universities  are 
doing  to  help  us  in  this  field  by  taking  foreign 
students  into  their  classes  and  seminars,  by  en- 
tering into  contracts  with  universities  abroad  to 
develop  their  disciplines,  releasing  some  of  their 
best  professors  to  help  build  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  less  fortunate  countries.  But  may  I  sug- 
gest that,  just  as  there  is  a  need  for  Americans 
to  gain  a  new  concept  and  understanding  of  their 
country,  so  is  there  a  need  for  universities  to  look 
very  closely  at  their  role  in  the  world  of  today  and 
particularly  their  new  role  with  respect  to  the 
relationship  between  the  university  and  educa- 
tion abroad. 

Task  of  Promoting  Mutual  Understanding 

It  was  to  be  certain  that  there  shall  be  concen- 
trated high-level  direction  of  the  international 
educational  and  cultural  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  position  which  I  now  hold  in  the 
Department  of  State  was  created.  One  of  my  first 
objectives  was  to  try  and  solve  some  of  these  broad 
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problems  of  the  relations  between  the  intellectual 
community  and  foreign  affairs.  A  beginning  was 
made  in  a  conference  held  at  Annapolis  in  April 
of  this  year  at  which  representatives  of  univer- 
sities, Government,  and  private  foundations  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  our  objectives  in  the  field 
of  international  educational  and  cultural  relations 
and  the  role  of  the  universities  in  this  field.  From 
this  conference  have  grown  further  studies  on  the 
role  of  the  universities  in  world  affairs.  You  will 
hear  more  of  that  very  soon.  In  addition,  Gov- 
ernment agencies  are  reviewing  closely  their  own 
programs  abroad  in  the  educational  and  training 
and  cultural  relations  field.  We  in  Government 
are  urging  all  our  institutions  to  take  a  new  look 
at  the  United  States  today,  its  philosophical  and 
intellectual  aspects  as  well  as  its  material  de- 
velopment and  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Above  all,  we  are  asking  these  institu- 
tions to  take  a  new  look  at  the  role  which  they 
themselves  can  and  must  play  in  a  different  mod- 
ern United  States.  We  are  urging  it  because  we 
in  Government  are  aware  of  the  crying  need  for 
mutual  understandings  between  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  oldtime  diplomacy  of  government  to 
government  has  given  way  to  the  modern  di- 
plomacy of  people  to  people.  The  birth  pangs 
of  "one  world"  have  started  in  earnest. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  in  a  speech  he 
gave  to  400  teachers  from  75  countries  who  came 
to  the  United  States  last  week  on  a  teacher  ex- 
change program : 2 

A  little  more  than  30  years  ago  I  made  my  first  trans- 
atlantic crossing;  it  took  7  days.  My  latest  crossing — 
early  this  month — took  a  little  less  than  7  hours.  In  the 
three  decades  between  these  trips  the  world  has  experi- 
enced awesome  changes.  One  of  these  is  that  25  nations, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  1  billion,  have  achieved  po- 
litical independence.  Each  is  struggling  for  stability,  for 
a  respected  place  in  the  family  of  nations,  and  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  well-being  of  its  people.  But  to  me  the 
greatest  change  of  all  is  the  development  of  an  exacting 
interdependence  between  free  nations — an  interdepend- 
ence that  involves  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  nations, 
the  largest  and  the  smallest,  the  most  prosperous  and  the 
least  developed  of  nations. 

This  interdependence  calls  for  new  thinking,  new  in- 
stitutions, new  vision.  Above  all,  it  calls  for  greater 
understanding  among  peoples — the  genuine  understanding 
of  truth,  which  can  dispel  unfounded  fears  and  suspicions, 
bars  to  true  and  lasting  peace.  People  of  good  will  every- 
where have  a  tremendous  job  of  communicating  such  un- 


derstanding— and  little  enough  time  to  do  it.  We  nee< 
to  pursue  every  possible  avenue  that  can  bring  peoplt 
together  as  friends  and  coworkers  seeking  solutions  U 
their  common  problems. 


■ 


: 


And  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  why 
urge  you  in  your  discussions  to  examine  closel; 
the  role  of  the  humanities  in  contributing  to  tin 
mutual  understanding  between  peoples,  the  rol< 
of  the  humanities  in  international  cultural  rela 
tions,  the  role  of  the  humanities  in  cultura 
diplomacy. 

The  Department  of  State  has,  in  the  creation  o 
the  position  which  I  hold  as  head  of  a  Bureau  o: 
International  Cultural  Relations,  emphasized  tin 
important  position  which  it  gives  to  internationa 
educational  and  cultural  relations  in  the  imple 
mentation  of  its  foreign  policy.  In  carrying  ou 
my  duties  I  need  the  help  not  only  of  the  scholar: 
of  my  own  country  but  of  every  country  in  th< 
world.  We  have,  all  of  us  in  the  free  world,  : 
common  objective  and  a  common  duty.  As  tin 
President  said  last  week : 3 

We  shall  not  be  serving  mankind  well  if  we  become  ob 
sessed  with  just  the  business  of  putting  new  satellites  int< 
orbit — so  obsessed  that  we  overlook  the  fact  that  we  hav> 
some  real  problems  left  right  here  on  earth.  We  need  t< 
put  new  ideas — and  more  of  them — into  orbit.  And  W' 
must  use  every  resource  at  our  command  to  see  that  peopL 
everywhere  achieve  greater  understanding  of  each  othe 
before  it  is  too  late. 

To  my  own  countrymen  here  tonight  I  say,  lool 
carefully  at  this  country  of  ours  and  see  if  you  hav« 
fully  grasped  the  meaning  of  what  America  is  to 
day  and  help  us  in  our  attempt  to  project  the  tru< 
image  of  America  abroad.  To  our  visitors  fron 
other  lands  I  say,  we  rejoice  in  your  coming,  fo 
to  see  and  hear  with  your  own  eyes  and  ears  is  tin 
truest  source  of  all  understanding,  and  don't  for 
get  to  give  us  freely  of  yourselves,  for  our  need  o 
what  you  can  give  us  is  very  great. 

To  all  of  you  here  tonight,  both  Americans  an< 
our  friends  from  abroad,  I  say,  the  United  State 
Government  is  dedicated  to  a  vigorous  campaig) 
to  bring  about  mutual  understanding  between  th 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  role  of  the  humanitie 
in  this  effort  is  a  vital  one.  The  results  of  you 
conference  are  therefore  awaited  by  us  with  eage 
anticipation  and  with  confidence  that  your  con 
tribution  to  our  common  effort  will  be  of  the  great 
est  value. 


2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  479. 
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[panding  World  Trade 
4  the  Benefit  of  All 

?  narks  by  Karl  L.  Rankin 
l.bassador  to  Yugoslavia 1 

t  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  take  part  in  these 
turica  Day  ceremonies  during  the  50th  anniver- 
elebration  of  the  Zagreb  International  Fair, 
dericans  welcome  such  an  opportunity  to  meet 
I  share  experiences  with  others.  I  am  sure  you 
rl  all  agree  that  trade  fairs  are  increasingly  sig- 
i  rant  in  improving  world  prosperity  through 
sanded  world  trade.  Zagreb  has  understood 
1  i  significance  for  half  a  century. 

lost  notably  since  the  inauguration  in  1954  of 
1  United  States  international  trade  fair  pro- 
p  m,  the  foreign  trade  policy  of  the  United  States 
i:  emphasized  the  expansion  of  multilateral  trade 
nng  all  friendly  nations.  It  is  a  policy  built 
i)»n  the  firm  base  of  our  desire  to  see  other  na- 
iis  of  the  world  strong  and  independent,  with 
ing  living  standards  made  possible  by  trade  on 

aitually  advantageous  basis. 

5y  a  more  active  role  in  international  trade  fairs 
\  United  States  has  become  better  acquainted 
rh  the  problems  and  achievements  of  other  peo- 
»k  By  the  same  token  we  hope  that,  through 
i  displays  of  products  and  production  tech- 
i  ues,  peoples  in  other  lands  can  come  to  know  us 
<  er  and  see  what  our  economy  has  to  offer. 

approximately  3,000  individual  American  firms 
ire  loaned  or  contributed  millions  of  dollars 
rth  of  materials  for  exhibits  at  the  28  interna- 
i'.al  trade  fairs  in  which  the  United  States  has 
niicipated  on  a  total  of  75  occasions  since  1954. 
lders  of  American  trade  unions  and  industrial 
"nagement  also  have  contributed  their  services. 
^;y  are  represented  here  today  by  the  five  busi- 
ng and  Government  members  of  the  1959  United 
>  tes  trade  mission  to  Yugoslavia,  the  fourth 
;iup  of  this  nature  to  visit  this  country.  Since 
fli,  similar  missions  have  come  into  contact  with 
es  of  thousands  of  foreign  businessmen. 

>.s  a  result  of  our  trade  fair  program  many  in- 
(  ment  and  trade  opportunities  have  been  devel- 
]d  and  reported  to  the  American  business  com- 
mit}-, thereby  contributing  to  a  rise  in  total 


*Iade  in  the  U.S.  pavilion  during  America  Day  cere- 
]  ies  at  the  Zagreb  International  Fair,  Zagreb,  Yugo- 
Uia,  on  Sept.  7. 


value  of  U.S.  commodity  imports  from  $11  billion 
in  1954  to  $14  billion  in  1958.  During  the  same 
period,  annual  exports  from  Yugoslavia  to  the 
United  States  increased  by  18.5  percent  in  value. 
Permit  me  to  note  that  while  the  United  States 
sometimes  is  criticized  for  its  supposedly  high 
tariffs  and  low  immigration  quotas,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  every  year  we  import  more  goods  from 
abroad  and  welcome  more  foreign  immigrants  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  separate  exhibi- 
tion on  tourism  at  this  year's  fair.  We  share  the 
hope  that  it  will  help  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  visi- 
tors to  this  scenic  and  historic  country.  As  you 
may  know,  the  Yugoslav  and  U.S.  Governments 
are  working  jointly  on  a  survey  of  Yugoslavia's 
tourist  possibilities.  Conducted  by  two  experts 
within  the  framework  of  our  economic  cooperation 
agreement,  we  expect  steps  to  be  recommended  by 
which  Yugoslavia  can  improve  still  further  its 
tourist  facilities  and  income. 

Depicting  as  it  does  the  dynamic  development 
of  the  Yugoslav  economy  in  recent  years,  the 
Zagreb  fair  is  evidence  of  this  country's  capabili- 
ties for  expanding  participation  in  world  trade. 
The  people  of  Zagreb  can  be  proud  of  their  role 
in  maintaining  this  long-established  marketplace 
for  the  interchange  of  goods,  ideas,  and  hospital- 
ity. We  are  glad  to  share  in  these  evidences  of 
progress  and  to  welcome  you  to  the  United  States 
pavilion  on  America  Day. 

This  is  not  only  America  Day  at  the  Zagreb 
fair;  this  year,  September  7  is  Labor  Day  in  the 
United  States.  A  traditional  holiday  dedicated 
to  our  Nation's  working  men  and  women,  it  is  a 
time  for  appraising  their  economic  and  social 
progress  and  setting  new  goals  for  the  future.  It 
seems  particularly  fitting  for  us  to  celebrate  our 
Labor  Day  here  as  well,  amid  evidences  of  what 
the  labors  of  the  American  worker  have  meant  to 
him  and  his  family. 

Trade  union  membership  in  the  United  States 
has  passed  17  million,  and  trade  union  activities 
reach  into  every  sector  of  American  life.  Today 
labor  celebrates  its  status  as  an  integral  and  vital 
part  of  the  American  community.  It  speaks  of 
achievements  as  well  as  aspirations,  of  its  contri- 
butions to  the  Nation's  prosperity  and  the  vast  so- 
cial and  economic  gains  it  has  helped  to  win  for 
the  American  worker.  Labor  joins  with  man- 
agement   and   Government    in    recognizing   our 
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interdependence  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  ex- 
panding world  trade  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

This  fair,  dedicated  to  the  stimulation  of  mu- 
tual trade,  contributes  to  the  same  goal.  We  join 
with  you  in  wishing  it  continued  success  as  the 
Zagreb  International  Fair  enters  the  second  half- 
century  of  its  existence. 


Secretary  Herter  Praises 
American  Exhibition  at  Moscow 

Press  release  665  dated  September  22 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Herter  to  George  V.  Allen,  Director,  U./S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  congratulating  him  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  National  Exhibition  at 
Moscow.1 

September  16, 1959 

Dear  George:  The  American  National  Exhi- 
bition in  Moscow  produced  a  wide  and  generally 
favorable  impression.  The  attention  it  received  is 
fully  justified  by  its  importance  in  making  a  sin- 
gular contribution  to  a  clearer  understanding  by 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  our  life  and 
character. 

I  would  appreciate  your  conveying  my  personal 
commendation  on  this  splendid  achievement  to 
those  whom  you  brought  together  to  develop  this 
impressive  display :  Mr.  [Harold  C]  McClellan, 
the  energetic  General  Manager;  George  Nelson, 
the  designer ;  the  building  engineers ;  the  partici- 
pating American  industries;  the  capable  and 
hardworking  American  guides  and  demonstra- 
tors; the  staff  in  Washington  under  Mr.  Eugene 
S.  Staples,  and  that  in  Moscow  under  Mr.  Howard 
Messmore;  and  those  Soviet  workmen,  engineers, 
and  officials  of  the  All-Union  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce who  helped  to  clear  the  way  for  the  Exhi- 
bition. The  Exhibition  could  not  have  been 
mounted  and  effectively  displayed  without  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  these  persons,  nor  could  these  ef- 
forts have  produced  a  complete  and  operating  ex- 
hibition without  the  kind  of  dedicated  leadership 
which  you,  Mr.  Washburn,  Deputy  Director  of 
USIA,  and  Mr.  McClellan  supplied. 


1  For  a  statement  and  addresses  made  by  Vice  President 
Nixon  during  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  the 
exhibition,  together  with  a  message  from  President 
Eisenhower,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17,  1959,  p.  227. 


I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  extend  to  you,  ar , 
to  those  who  worked  with  you  to  make  the  Exh 
bition  a  success,  my  heartiest  congratulations  f< 
an  outstanding  contribution  toward  better  unde 
standing  between  the  American  people  and  t) 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  warmest  personal  regards, 
Most  sincerely, 

Christian  A.  Herter 
The  Honorable 
George  V.  Allen, 
Director, 
United  States  Information  Agency 


Private  Investment  Team 
To  Assist  Thai  Government 

Press  release  673  dated  September  25 

At  the  request  of  the  Royal  Thai  Government, 
six-man  team,  made  up  of  U.S.  businessmen  ar. 
U.S.  Government  officials,  will  arrive  in  Thailan 
early  in  October,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  L 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration,  to  assi 
the  Royal  Thai  Government  in  developing  mea 
ures  to  stimulate  local  private  enterprise  and  1 
increase  the  flow  of  foreign  investment  capital  1 
the  country. 

Heading  the  team  is  George  B.  Beitzel,  form< 
president  and  currently  a  director  of  Pennsa 
Chemicals,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  director  ( 
the  Fidelity  Philadelphia  Trust  Co.  Mr.  Beitz 
was  largely  responsible  for  establishing  Pennsalt 
foreign  operations.  He  also  has  served  as  assis 
ant  director  for  production  of  the  Office  of  Defen; 
Mobilization. 

Other  team  members  are  Oliver  P.  Wheeler,  vi< 
president,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Frai 
cisco;  Cornelius  C.  Bond,  former  president  ( 
Knox  Metals  Products  Co.,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn 
S.  H.  Chafkin  of  the  International  Cooperatic 
Administration;  Robert  M.  Klein  of  the  Depar 
ment  of  Commerce;  and  Frank  S.  Wile  of  tl 
Department  of  State. 

The  group  will  concentrate  on  three  major  task: 
(1)  to  analyze  the  current  investment  climate  i 
Thailand  and  make  recommendations  on  stimula 
ing  an  increased  rate  of  domestic  and  foreign  i) 
vestment  which  would  contribute  to  the  country 
economic   development;    (2)    to  assist  the  Th 
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t  eminent,  utilizing  resources  already  available, 
i  gveloping  programs  to  encourage  local  Thai 
l^stment,  attract  foreign  investment,  and  foster 
i-eased  association  between  Thai  and  foreign 
l^stors;  (3)  as  opportunities  arise  during  dis- 
unions, to  identify  areas  of  investment  possibil- 
h  for  f ollowup  measures,  including  detailed  ex- 
1  at  ion. 
Bsignment  of  the  team  is  a  specific  outgrowth 
f  he  announced  policy  of  the  Government  of 
liland  to  take  measures  to  accelerate  economic 
eMopment  by  encouraging  private  enterprise. 
1  assignment  is  also  in  line  with  the  importance 
t  ched  to  private  investment  for  economic 
nvth  by  the  U.S.  Government,  as  set  forth  in 
jsident  Eisenhower's  statement  at  the  1958 
ombo  Plan  meeting  at  Seattle.1 

Itional  Olympic  Week,  1959 

A     PROCLAMATION2 

hekeas  the  XVIIth  Olympic  Games  of  the  modern 
twill  be  held  in  Rome,  Italy,  from  August  25  to  Sep- 
tfer  11,  1960,  and  the  Winter  Games  will  be  held  at 
l&w  Valley,  California,  from  February  18  to  February 
:,960;  and 

heeeas  these  games  unite  in  friendly  competition 
btes  from  around  the  world,  each  governed  by  the 
Bitional  rules  of  sportsmanship  and  eager  to  gain 
)>r  for  the  country  he  represents ;  and 
'hereas  in  these  challenging  times  mankind  stands 
?ed  of  occasions  which  bring  out  the  finest  efforts  of 
chuman  spirit,  of  physical  skill  and  endurance,  and 
k'hievements  of  individuals  rather  than  of  govern- 
xs;  and 

'ihekeas  the  Olympic  Games  uniquely  provide  such 
<pions  and  contribute  much  to  the  areas  of  common 
itrstanding  and  mutual  respect  among  all  peoples; 
i 

'riEREAS  the  United  States  Olympic  Association  is  now 
»ged  in  seeking  broad  popular  support  for  the  young 

and  women  representing  the  United  States  at  these 

tic  events ;  and 
eheas  the  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 

mber  22,  1959,  has  authorized  and  requested  the 

dent  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  period 

ctober  17  to  October  24,  1959,  as  National  Olympic 

r: 

W,  thebefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhoweb,  President 
>e  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate  the 
M  of  October  17  to  October  24,  1959,  as  National 
;ipic  Week ;  and  I  ask  and  urge  all  our  citizens  to  give 
I  support  to  the  planning  for  the  XVIIth   Olympic 

^uixetin  of  Dec.  1,  1958,  p.  853. 
*o.  3316 ;  24  Fed.  Reg.  7891. 


Games  and  the  Olympic  Winter  Games  of  1960  so  that  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  send  to  these  games  a  truly 
representative  team. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-second  day 

of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

[seal]     hundred  and  fifty-nine  and  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

and  eighty-fourth. 

By  the  President : 
Douglas  Dillon, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


President  Approves  Legislation 
Extending  P.L.  480  Program 

Statement  oy  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  21 

I  have  today  [September  21]  approved  H.E. 
8609,  a  bill  "To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Since  1954  this  P.L.  480  program  has  assisted 
in  expanding  our  exports  to  higher  levels  and  has 
helped  to  develop  the  economies  of  recipient  coun- 
tries. Its  extension  is  desirable,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied that  this  was  accomplished  without  crippling 
barter  amendments  and  other  changes  which 
would  seriously  have  hampered  its  continued  ad- 
ministration in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  our  friends  abroad. 

The  omission  from  the  bill  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  further  strengthening  this 
food-for-peace  program  prevents  the  broader  use 
of  surplus  commodities  for  food  reserves  and  eco- 
nomic development  which  would  have  been  de- 
sirable.1 Of  more  fundamental  concern,  however, 
are  two  new  program  authorizations  in  the  en- 
acted bill. 

The  food-stamp  plan  it  authorizes  carries  the 


1  For  text  of  a  joint  communique  released  on  May  6 
following  a  food-for-peace  conference  of  the  major  wheat 
exporting  nations,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1,  1959,  p.  793 ; 
for  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Thomas  C.  Mann 
on  the  Department's  views  on  administration  of  P.L.  480, 
see  ibid.,  Aug.  10, 1959,  p.  212. 
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implication  that  more  surplus  foods  would  be 
made  available  to  the  needy  people  of  the  United 
States.  Actually  the  bill  would  not  do  this. 
Needy  people  received  Federal  surplus  foods  last 
year  by  direct  distribution  through  State  and 
local  facilities.  If  implemented,  this  authority 
would  simply  replace  the  existing  distribution 
system  with  a  Federally  financed  system,  further 
increasing  the  already  disproportionate  Federal 
share  of  welfare  expenses.  The  food-stamp  ad- 
ministrative mechanism  would  be  much  more  com- 
plex, and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  it  would 
provide  any  greater  benefit  to  needy  people  than 
the  present  direct  method. 

The  new  authorization  for  10-year  supply  con- 
tracts with  foreign  governments  implies  that  our 
agricultural  surpluses  will  be  with  us  for  many 
years  to  come.  This  implication  is  unfortunate, 
and  I  can  only  urge  again  that  the  Congress  act  on 
administration  proposals  to  deal  with  the  surplus 
problem.  Any  contracts  developed  pursuant  to 
this  authorization  will  need  to  be  carefully  ad- 
ministered to  assure  their  conformity  with  efforts 
to  solve  this  problem  as  well  as  with  our  inter- 
national agreements. 


President  To  Maintain  Existing 
Long-Staple  Cotton  Import  Quotas 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  22 

The  President  on  September  22  accepted  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission's  report  on  long-staple 
cotton.1  The  President's  action  is  based  upon  the 
Commission's  investigation  and  determinations  of 
fact  reported  on  July  10,  1959.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission found,  with  two  members  dissenting,  that 
no  changed  circumstances  exist  requiring  the  mod- 
ification of  existing  import  quotas  on  long-staple 
cotton. 

Under  section  22(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  amended,  the  Tariff  Commission 
undertook  on  March  25,  1959,  a  supplemental  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  long-staple  cotton  im- 
port quota  which  was  first  established  in  Septem- 
ber 1939.  The  Commission  examined  current 
circumstances   to   determine   the   need    for   any 


'  Copies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


change  in  that  quota  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
section  22  relating  to  the  limitation  of  impo 
in  order  to  prevent  material  interference  with  t 
Department  of  Agriculture's  price-support  p 
grams. 


Development  Loans 

Haiti 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  announc 
on  September  23  basic  approval  and  commitmt 
of  funds  for  a  $3  million  loan  to  the  Centr 
Sucriere  Nord-Haiti,  S.A.,  of  Cap  Haitien,  Ha 
a  private  corporation,  to  help  finance  the  comp 
tion  of  a  sugar  mill  project  in  Haiti.  For  deta: 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  666  dal 
September  23. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Testimony  of  John  A.  McCone  on  Geneva  Test  Ban 
gotiations.    Hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  S 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.    June  24, 1959.   32 

Foreign-Flag  Affiliations  of  Subsidized  Operators.    H« 
ings  before  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  of 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher 
June  10-July  17,  1959.    216  pp. 

Report  on  Russia  by  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickoi 
USN.  Hearings  before  House  Committee  on  Api 
priations.    August  18,  1959.    82  pp. 

United  States  Foreign  Policy :  Possible  Nonmilifc 
Scientific  Developments  and  Their  Potential  Impact 
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eneral  Assembly  Again  Decides  Not  To  Consider 
uestion  of  Chinese  Representation 


■'ement  by  TF alter  S.  Robertson 
U£.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


The  General  Committee  has  recommended  to  the 
ssembly  the  following  resolution : 

The  General  Assembly, 

1.  Derides  to  reject  the  request  of  India  for  the  inclu- 
9n  in  the  agenda  of  its  fourteenth  regular  session  of  the 
?m  entitled  "Question  of  the  representation  of  China  in 
e  United  Nations"; 

2.  Decides  not  to  consider,  at  its  fourteenth  regular  ses- 
on,  any  proposals  to  exclude  the  representatives  of  the 
uvernment  of  the  Republic  of  China  or  to  seat  represent- 
ees of  the  Central  People's  Government  of  the  People's 
epublic  of  China. 

The  United  States  welcomes  this  recommenda- 
on.  We  are  confident  that  the  Assembly  will 
phold  it,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

We  have  before  us  also  a  proposed  amendment 
>  the  draft  resolution,2  submitted  by  the  distin- 
uished  representative  of  Nepal,  which  would  have 
he  effect  of  completely  reversing  the  recommenda- 
ion  made  by  the  General  Committee.  It  also  is 
imilar  to  amendments  which  have  been  put  for- 
rard  in  years  past,  and  the  United  States  will  op- 
»ose  it. 

A  number  of  delegations  have  made  it  clear  to 
18  that  they  would  appreciate  a  frank  restatement 
»y  the  United  States  of  the  basic  reasons  for  our 
>osition.    We  are  glad  to  make  such  a  statement. 

While  the  item  proposed  by  India  is  phrased  in 
erms  of  the  "representation  of  China,"  the  basic 
mrpose  is  to  seat  Communist  China  in  China's  seat 
n  the  United  Nations  and  to  expel  the  representa- 
ives  of  the  Republic  of  China.  The  many  shock- 
ng  events  in  which  Peiping  has  been  the  principal 


'Made  in  plenary  session  on  Sept.  21  (U.S.  delegation 
MM  release  3225). 
'  r  X.  doc.  A/L.  261. 
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actor  in  the  past  year  have  caused  many  people  to 
hope  that  this  question  would  not  be  pressed  at  all 
at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  How- 
ever, since  it  is  being  pressed,  the  United  States 
intends  to  proceed  with  complete  candor. 

Pertinent  Charter  Provisions 

The  United  States  is  opposed  to  the  seating  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  United  Nations. 
We  would  be  opposed  even  if  we  did  not  recog- 
nize the  Republic  of  China  as  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment of  the  Chinese  people.  We  base  our 
objection  upon  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
must  be  our  guide  in  all  basic  questions  affecting 
the  United  Nations.  There  are  certain  charter 
provisions  which  so  clearly  apply  to  the  present 
case  that  I  quote  them  as  a  universally  accepted 
standard  by  which  to  judge  this  question. 

Article  1  of  the  charter  sets  forth  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  quote  section  1  of  that 
article,  which  is  of  particular  pertinence  to  the 
subject  under  discussion: 

The  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are : 
1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and 
to  that  end:  to  take  effective  collective  measures  for 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and 
for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  interna- 
tional law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace;  .  .  . 

Next  I  quote  article  4 : 

Membership  in  the  United  Nations  is  open  to  all  other 
peace-loving  states  which  accept  the  obligations  contained 
in  the  present  Charter  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Organi- 
zation, are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these  obligations. 
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Many  of  you  here  today  were  in  San  Francisco 
in  1945  when  the  United  Nations  was  founded. 
You  will  remember  that  in  the  organizational 
meetings  it  was  exhaustively  debated  whether 
membership  should  be  based  upon  universality 
or  whether  there  should  be  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership. It  was  decided  that,  as  a  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations  was  "to  save  succeed- 
ing generations  from  the  scourge  of  war,"  uni- 
versality was  not  to  be  the  test  of  membership. 
There  must  be  qualifications  for  membership.  A 
member  must  be  peace-loving  and  willing  to  take 
collective  action  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security.  The  Soviet  Union  at  that  time 
strongly  supported  this  view.  And  so  article  4 
was  adopted. 

Record  of  Red  China 

Now,  is  Red  China  a  peace-loving  state?  Let 
us  examine  the  record. 

In  February  1950,  approximately  2  months 
after  establishing  its  regime  on  the  mainland,  Pei- 
ping  issued  a  call  to  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia 
to  overthrow  their  governments,  denouncing  their 
leaders  as  puppets  of  the  imperialists.  Before  the 
year  was  out  it  invaded  Tibet. 

Also,  before  the  year  was  out,  it  invaded  Korea. 
Communist  China  sent  a  million  soldiers  to  rein- 
force and  prolong  that  aggression  against  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  against  the  United  Nations. 
Because  of  that  act  the  General  Assembly,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1951,  voted  overwhelmingly  to  find  Peiping 
guilty  of  aggression. 

That  United  Nations  resolution  is  still  out- 
standing. Red  China  is  still  defying  it.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  Korean  war  has  given  way  only 
to  an  uneasy  cease-fire  in  which  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  must  daily  patrol  an  armistice  line 
150  miles  long,  a  line  constantly  threatened  by 
half  a  million  battle-ready  Communist  troops. 
Final  settlement  has  been  blocked  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  insistence  at  the  Geneva  conference  of 
1954,  and  its  continuing  insistence,  that  the  United 
Nations  committed  the  aggression  in  Korea  and 
therefore  are  without  moral  authority  or  compe- 
tence to  supervise  elections  for  the  unification  of 
the  country. 

Nor  can  we  forget  other  Chinese  Communist 
actions  in  Korea.  They  committed  many  atrocious 
acts  against  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war  of  the 
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United  Nations  Command.  They  visited  in 
scribable  destruction,  suffering,  and  death  on 
Korean  people.  Through  months  of  cruel  * 
degrading  treatment  they  forced  dozens  of  • 
men  to  sign  outrageous,  fabricated  confessi 
about  imaginary  acts  of  germ  warfare— all 
order  to  feed  their  insatiable  machine  of  h 
propaganda. 

Once  the  armistice  was  signed,  they  imme 
ately  and  continuously  violated  it  by  bringing 
aircraft  and  large  quantities  of  other  weap< 
into  Korea.  Moreover,  for  6  years  the  Chin 
Communists  have  obstinately  refused  to  hoi 
their  obligation  under  the  armistice  agreement 
provide  a  satisfactory  accounting  for  those  m 
tary  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Comma 
still  missing  and  unaccounted  for  at  the  end 
the  hostilities.  They  include  2,147  men  of  seve 
nations,  of  whom  452  are  Americans.  In  th 
own  press  and  radio  the  Communists  once  aclaw 
edged  holding  many  of  these  men.  By  refusi 
to  account  for  them,  they  defy  both  their  air 
stice  pledge  and  the  accepted  practice  of  civiliz 
nations,  causing  needless  bitter  anguish  to  t 
families  concerned. 

Use  of  Force  in  Taiwan  Strait 

In  the  Taiwan  Strait,  Communist  China  h 
been  using  armed  force  intermittently  since  19 
in  order  to  seize  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  aa 
the  offshore  islands  and  to  destroy  the  Repuh 
of  China.  Twice,  in  1954-55  and  again  in  m 
it  raised  its  acts  of  violence  to  such  a  pitch  as 
bring  the  specter  of  general  war  to  the  Far  Ea: 

Continuously  since  1955  the  United  States, 
90  ambassadorial  talks  with  Chinese  Communi 
representatives,  has  sought  to  have  them  sign 
reciprocal  agreement  to  renounce  the  use  of  for 
in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  This  principle  is  fund 
mental  to  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Tl 
Red  Chinese  stubbornly  refuse  to  make  any  su< 
agreement. 

In  1955  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  reject* 
with  contempt  an  invitation  from  the  United  N; 
tions  Security  Council  to  discuss  the  crisis  it  ha 
caused  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  Last  year  it  agai 
asserted  that  it  would  not  countenance  referen< 
of  the  matter  to  the  United  Nations.  To  this  da 
it  is  continuing,  on  an  alternate-day  basis,  i 
bombardment  of  the  offshore  islands.     Its  D' 
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Minister  has  described  the  philosophy  of  this 
ilnv  in  these  words: 

Ours  is  a  policy  of  fight-fight,  stop-stop — half-fight,  half- 
op.    This  is  no  trick  but  a  normal  thing. 

In  southeast  Asia  the  record  is  also  one  of  ag- 
7g  pressure.  For  many  years  the  Chinese 
ommunists  have  given  material  support  and 
ropaganda  encouragement  to  rebellions  seeking 
i  overthrow  the  Governments  of  the  Philippines 
■  .1  Malaya. 

In  north  Viet-Nam,  the  Chinese  Communists 

■\  e  been  act  ively  assisting  the  regime  in  reorgan- 
ang  and  training  Viet  Minh  troops,  greatly  in- 
ig  the  strength  of  their  divisions  and  sup- 
lving  them  with  arms  and  equipment  prohibited 
v  the  armistice  agreement. 

In  Laos,  a  troubled  area  with  which  the  Security 
ouncil  is  now  concerned, 3  the  hand  of  Peiping  is 
gain  visible.  The  Communist  rebellion  against 
le  Royal  Lao  Government  is  supported  chiefly 
(trough  Communist  north  Viet-Nam,  a  regime 
hich  owes  its  existence  in  large  measure  to  Com- 
ranist  Chinese  efforts.  The  Geneva  accords  of 
954  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Royal 
.aotian  Government  over  all  Laotian  territory, 
icluding  the  provinces  of  Sam  Neua  and  Phong 
aly.  then  under  the  military  control  of  the  Com- 
lunist-dominated  Pathet  Lao.  However,  the 
'ommunist  puppet  troops  refused  to  turn  over 
•  Iniinistration  to  the  Royal  Government  and 
nrcibly  held  these  positions,  seeking  additional 
olitical  concessions  which  they  finally  obtained 
a  1956. 

The  sudden  attacks  in  Laos  last  month  came  on 
be  heels  of  a  lengthy  visit  to  Communist  China 
y  Ho  Chi  Minh,  chief  of  the  north  Vietnamese 
egime.  All  along  Peiping  has  kept  its  radio 
propaganda  machine  in  high  gear  to  support  the 
Communist  rebels,  issuing  dire  warnings  against 
hose  who  dare  to  help  the  Government  of  Laos  in 
ts  time  of  need. 

ragic  Case  of  Tibet 

I  turn  now  to  the  tragic  case  of  Tibet.  In  9 
ears,  beginning  in  1950,  the  Chinese  Communists 
lave  destroyed  Tibet's  historic  autonomy,  enjoyed 
ince  the  fall  of  the  Manchus  in  1911.  It  has  mas- 
acred  thousands  of  the  Tibetan  people  and  at- 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28, 1959,  p.  456. 
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tempted  to  stamp  out  their  ancient  Buddhist  faith. 

As  all  delegates  know,  the  most  recent  act  in 
this  tragedy  began  last  March,  when  the  Chinese 
Communists  summarily  dissolved  the  Tibetan 
Government  and  established  a  so-called  "Tibet 
autonomous  region"  in  which  the  word  "auton- 
omous" is  mere  camouflage  for  a  colonial  despot- 
ism. The  Dalai  Lama,  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
leader  of  his  people,  in  danger  of  his  life,  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  with  his  followers  despite  Com- 
munist attempts  to  hunt  him  down.  Ever  since 
that  date  the  Chinese  Communists  have  been  car- 
rying on  ruthless  war  against  the  Tibetans,  have 
done  their  best  to  seal  off  all  escape  by  those  seek- 
ing refuge  abroad,  and  have  even  pursued  refugees 
across  international  frontiers. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  Tibetan  outrage,  we  learn 
that  Chinese  Communist  troops  are  making  terri- 
torial encroachments  across  frontiers  of  other 
states  and  principalities  in  the  Himalayan  region. 
We  learn  that  their  official  maps  show  as  Chinese 
large  areas  long  regarded  by  other  states  as  their 
territory.  And,  characteristically,  in  the  midst  of 
these  encroachments  the  Chinese  Communists 
make  charges  of  aggression  against  the  very  coun- 
tries whom  they  offend. 

All  along  the  borders  between  Communist 
China  and  non-Communist  Asia  there  is  trouble 
and  discord.  From  Korea  south  and  west  along 
the  6,000-mile  arc  that  ends  in  the  Himalayas, 
we  find  a  history  of  Chinese  Communist  com- 
plicity in  military  aggression,  subversion,  and 
outright  seizure  of  territory.  That  history,  as 
just  noted,  has  been  tragically  extended  during 
the  past  year  and,  indeed,  the  past  few  weeks. 

Remolding  the  World  With  the  Gun 

By  these  many  acts  against  neighboring  na- 
tions the  world  has  begun  to  find  out  what  the 
ruler  of  Communist  China,  Mao  Tse-tung,  meant 
when  he  wrote  in  1938 : 

Every  Communist  must  grasp  the  truth  that  political 
power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  ...  In  this  sense 
we  can  even  say  that  the  whole  world  can  be  remolded 
with  the  gun. 

And  likewise  we  grasp  the  meaning  of  Liu  Shao- 
chi,  now  the  titular  head  of  Communist  China, 
who  once  wrote : 

The  most  fundamental  and  common  duty  of  Communist 
Party  members  is  to  establish  communism  and  transform 
the  present  world  into  a  Communist  world. 
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aulori Hp?  °hina  itS6lf'  the  C°mmu nist 

l^Z  committed  many  uncivilized  acts 

against  foreign  nationals  and  their  citizens.    Thev 
have  arrested  hundreds  of  foreign  Christian  mis 
sionanes  and  killed  many  religious  leaders     tZ 

cludir  1  ^T^  hUndredS  °f  f°rei^  civilians>  ^ 
eluding  158  Americans,  of  whom  5  died  as  a  result 

of  maltreatment  m  prison.     They  today  hold  5 

desoL  Kr'1?"  "  jail  aS  P°Htical  hostagel: 
despite  a  public  pledge,  now  4  years  old,  to  permit 
all  Americans  to  return  home  expeditiously 
Chine  Muslim  minorities  have  suffered  similarly 
with  countless  numbers  imprisoned  for  "carrying 
::j;r1Uti^  acti-ty  under  the  cloak 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  policies  has  gone  a 

ontinuing  and  systematic  hate  campaign  agaTnst 

soiled  "imperialist  enemies."    Bymf  ssivl pot 

SeL^^^rf  ^  fcrai*n  ^^ries,  the 

and  1  osSTrmStS  haVe  S°Ught  to  insti11  ™lik* 
and  hostile  feelings  against  them  in  the  hearts  of 

t   ^T  Pe°Ple-    M?  °Wn  cou^ry  has  been 
he   most   prominent   target   of   this   organized 

htbo'dv  b   T  "*?•  C°UntrieS  r™e<*    n 
this  body  have  been  subjected  to  it  as  well.     Thus 

CnLTZ  afnotIr/^a^  before  it,  Communist 
China  has  found  foreign  devils  to  blame  for  the 
sufferings  which  it  inflicts  on  its  own  people. 

Ch^t^'  SUoh  ai*e  the  faCtS  °f  C^-unist 
Chinas  conduct.    Some  of  these  events  have  oc- 

ZTfum  +1  F.aSt  Jear  and  haVe  never  bef o^e  been 
faced  by  the  General  Assembly.  But  these  new 
facts  simply  corroborate  a  conclusion  which  my 
country's  late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster 
-Uulles,  once  stated  in  these  words : 4 

.  .  .  the  United  Nations  has  a  choice  of  whether  or  not 
t .bring  into  its  midst  and  to  give  veto  power  on  toe 

tZTZtTZ  t0  a  r?me  WhiCh  haS  fl^-n«y  defied 
oeen  round   to   be   an   aggressor;   and    which   far  from 
being    peace-icving-'-the  test  for  membership-has  ™ 
istently  violated   the  principles  contained  in  toe  char 
ter-which  is  the  test  for  expulsion. 

U.S.  Refutes  Arguments  of  Red  China's  Supporters 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  deal 
with  certain  arguments  of  a  different  kind  which 
from  time  to  time  are  made  here. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  Communist 
China  is  indeed  guilty  of  gross  violations  of  the 

1  Ihitl.,  Oct.  18,  1058,  p.  561. 
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charter,  but  that  admitting  its  represents 
the  United  Nations  would,  tend  to  remedy  i, 
havior  by  exposing  the  regime  to  new  idea* 
influences.  Further,  it  is  even  urged  that  U 
the  Chinese  Communists  are  admitted  here 
is  a  greater  danger  of  war  because-so  wc 
toid-no  other  place  exists  in  which  to  negc 
with  them.  6 

The  United  States  cannot  accept  these  s 
ments     As  to  the  influence  of  new  ideas  w 
the  Chinese  Communists  might  encounter  he 
leave  it   to  those   with   diplomatic   mission' 
Piping  to  judge  for  themselves  what  effect 
J*™  able  to  exert  today  on  the  international  | 
duct  of  Communist  China.    I  would  only  p. 
out  hat  the  Chinese  Communists  came  here  tcl 
United  Nations  once,  in  the  winter  of  1950-51 
displayed  an  attitude  of  arrogance   and  faj 
hatred  and  that  they  have  since  been  invited 
take  part  in  particular  deliberations  here  and  1 
dechned I  to  do  so.    Their  vicious  attacks 
United  Nations  in  their  propaganda  demonstr, 
how  they  would  interpret  the  principles  of 
United  Nations  were  they  seated  in  its  counJ 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  wo, 
abate  their  aggressive  policies.    All  the  evide, 
suggests,  rather,  that  they  would  gain  new  in: 
ence  and  new  opportunities  to  subvert  the  purpc 
of  the  charter  and  to  pervert  this  great  OrS.' 
ization  to  their  lawless  ends. 
.    Now  let  us  consider  the  argument  that  J 
is  no  place  except  the  United  Nations  in  which 
negotiate  with  the  Chinese  Communists.    My  <r, 
country  has  negotiated  with  them  over  the  p- 
8  years-at  Panmunjom,  in  Geneva,  and  in  Wl 
saw.    We  have  negotiated,  with  them  about  Kor< 
about  Indochina,  about  the  prisoners  whom  th 
unlawfully  detained,  and  about  the  Taiwan  Stra 
The  lack  is  not  of  a  forum  for  negotiation  but 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Comm 
nists  to  settle  any  important  question,  except  1 
causing  their  opponents  to  surrender. 

And,  finally,  it  is  often  stated  by  Bed  China 
supporters  that  refusal  to  seat  this  regime  in  tl 
United  Nations  denies  representation  in  this  worl 
body  to  600  million  mainland  Chinese.  In  vie 
of  the  long  record  of  aggressions  and  threats  J 
war  by  the  Peiping  regime,  this  argument  woul 
have  no  validity  under  the  charter  even  if  it  wei 
true.  However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fanatica 
aggressive  rulers  of  Peiping  come  no  closer  ( 
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resenting  the  will  and  aspirations  of  the  Chi- 

j  people  than  they  come  to  representing  the  will 

aspirations  of  the  Tibetan   people — or,  for 

:  matter,  than  the  puppet  regime  of  Budapest 

les  to  representing  the  will  and  aspirations  of 

Hungarian  people.    The  Peiping  regime  was 

need  by  force  and  fraud  with  the  volition  of 

a  small  fraction  of  the  Chinese  people.     It 

kept  itself  in  power  by  bloody  purges  and  by 

liquidation  of  some  18  million  mainland  Chi- 

?  in  9  years. 

rithin  the  past  year  the  Chinese  Communist 
horities  have  imposed  a  brutal  commune  sys- 
i,  destructive  of  all  family  life,  upon  120  million 
lilies,  according  to  their  figures.  I  submit  that 
regime  representative  of  its  people  would  have 
t  to  wholesale  murder  and  to  a  mass  slavery 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  keep 
If  in  power. 

'he  United  States  has  carefully  weighed  these 
uments.  We  find  them  based  not  on  "reality," 
is  sometimes  alleged,  but  on  futile  hopes, 
iundless  fears,  and  wishful  thinking. 

ping  Regime  an  Outlaw 

Ve  rest  our  argument,  instead,  on  the  solid  facts 
history  and  the  solid  principles  of  the  charter. 
3y  every  standard  of  national  and  international 
duct  the  Red  regime  of  Peiping  is  an  outlaw. 
™s  perpetrated  mass  murder  and  slavery  upon 
own  people.  It  has  confiscated  without  com- 
lsation  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
•perty  of  other  nationals.  It  has  thrown  for- 
n  citizens  into  jail  without  trial  and  subjected 
ny  of  them  to  inhuman  tortures.  In  9  years 
his  promoted  6  foreign  or  civil  wars — Korea, 
>et,  Indochina,  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  and 
os.  It  has  fought  the  United  Nations.  It  has 
;n  found  by  it  to  be  an  aggressor.  It  continues 
defy  the  United  Nations  decision  to  reunify 
•rea.  It  has  flagrantly  violated  the  Korea  and 
iochina  international  armistice  agreements.  It 
ally  proclaims  its  continuing  purpose,  to  use 
•ce  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

We  invite  all  delegates  to  compare  the  record  of 
mmunist  China  in  international  affairs  with  the 
ndards  set  forth  in  the  charter.  We  believe 
;y  will  overwhelmingly  conclude,  as  we  do,  that 
!  Chinese  Communist  regime  has  acted — and  is 
ing  still — not  to  maintain  but  to  destroy  inter- 
tional  peace  and  security ;  not  to  remove  but  to 
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create  threats  to  the  peace  and  acts  of  aggression ; 
not  to  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations 
but  to  sow  hatred  of  other  countries.  In  this 
center  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations  we 
believe  it  would  contribute  only  discord  and 
dishonor. 

By  the  same  standards  we  hold  that  the  Re- 
public of  China,  a  stalwart  ally  against  the  forces 
of  aggression  in  World  War  II  and  a  reliable 
comrade  in  the  cause  of  peace,  is  entitled  to  the 
seat  it  occupies  here  today  both  under  article  3 
of  the  charter  and  by  reason  of  its  consistent  sup- 
port for  the  charter's  principles. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  recognized  as  the  le- 
gitimate Government  of  China  by  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  the  Peiping  regime  does  now 
exercise  physical  control  over  a  much  larger  area 
of  Chinese  territory  than  that  under  the  control 
of  the  Republic  of  China.  However,  this  situa- 
tion represents  a  military  rather  than  a  political 
reality.  The  Republic  of  China  has  repeatedly 
stated  its  willingness  to  rest  its  claim  to  represent 
the  Chinese  people  on  the  result  of  free  elections 
held  throughout  the  country.  The  Communist 
military  dictatorship  of  Peiping  does  not  dare  to 
submit  its  claim  to  any  such  test. 

U.N.  Standards  Must  Prevail 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude.  The  issue  here  is 
simple.  The  proponents  of  seating  Red  China 
are  not  demanding  that  Red  China  change  its 
ways.  Some  of  them — I  refer  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites— even  have  the  effrontery  to  laud 
the  Peiping  regime  on  the  floor  of  this  body  for 
its  so-called  contributions  to  peace  and  stability 
in  Asia.  And  I  must  add,  in  all  candor,  that  the 
distinguished  representative  of  India,  whose  Gov- 
ernment admits  many  of  the  indisputable  facts 
of  Red  China's  record,  when  he  insists  on  this  item 
is  in  effect  insisting  that  the  United  Nations  mod- 
ify its  standards  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
power  of  lawlessness. 

The  question  therefore  is :  Shall  we  stand  fast 
and  require  conformity  to  United  Nations  stand- 
ards, or  shall  we  take  the  step,  the  truly  irrev- 
ocable step,  of  debasing  the  standards  of  the 
United  Nations  to  allow  this  or  any  other  regime 
to  shoot  its  way  into  the  United  Nations  simply 
because  its  guns  are  powerful  ? 

My  Government  believes  that  there  is  only  one 
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possible  answer:  The  standards  of  the  United  Na- 
tions must  prevail.  It  is  our  belief  in  those  stand- 
ards which  binds  us  together  as  a  community  of 
nations  and  makes  the  United  Nations  an  effective 
force  for  peace. 

To  seat  in  this  body,  founded  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  world,  a  habitual  offender  against  the 
peace  would  make  a  mockery  of  our  charter  and 
rob  it  of  all  the  moral  authority  it  now  possesses. 

Overwhelming  Support  of  American  People 

The  distinguished  representative  from  Nepal 
referred  to  the  opinions  of  a  few  American  diplo- 
mats who  favored  American  recognition  of  Bed 
China  and  its  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  noted  that  he  failed  to  note  the  many  who  wholly 
approved  of  the  policy  of  nonrecognition.  And  it 
would  take  very  little  research  on  his  part  to  dis- 
cover that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  support  the  United  States  policy 
on  nonrecognition  and  admission  of  this  regime  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  question  of  United  Nations  admission  was 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Congress  in  the 
election  year  of  1956.     Election  years,  as  you  well 
know,  are  critical  years  in  American  political  life. 
*V°^n  the  resolution  opposing  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  was  391  to 
0  in  the  House  and  86  to  0  in  the  Senate.    In 
other  words,  in  an  election  year  there  wasn't  a 
single  Congressman  or  Senator  of  either  party  who 
was  willing  to  vote  against  the  resolution.    And 
that  wasn't  all.     The  two  parties  went  on  to  their 
political  conventions  and  both  of  them  adopted 
almost  identical  planks,  reaffirming  United  States 
opposition  to  the  seating  of  Red  China  in  this 
body.     Mr.  Eisenhower  was  elected  on  that  plat- 
form.   Mr.  Stevenson  was  nominated  on  a  plat- 
form which  included  that  same  provision     The 
last  time  that  the  Congress  had  to  express  its 
opinion  on  this  problem  was  on  August  17  of  this 
year     A  resolution  in  the  House  opposing  UN 
ofmt >2  PaSS6d  ^  the  °Ve™heImiW'ority 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Nepal  will  not  prevail  and  that  the  re- 
port of  the  General  Committee  will  be  approved.6 

6  The  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  on  Sept.  22 
adopted  the  resolution  recommended  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  44  to  29,  with  9  abstentions  (A/RES/- 
1861   (XIV)).  /'«*«>/ 
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Agenda  of  the  14th  Regular  Session 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly ■ 

U.N.  doc.  A/4230  dated  September  23 

1.  Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of  the  « 
gation  of  Lebanon. 

2.  Minute  of  silent  prayer  ©r  meditation. 

3.  Credentials  of  representatives  to  the  fourteenth 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly. 

(a)  Appointment  of  the  Credentials  Committee- 

(b)  Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 

4.  Election  of  the  President. 

5.  Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and  electior 
officers. 

6.  Election  of  Vice-Presidents. 

7.  Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  under  Art) 
12,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter. 

8.  Adoption  of  the  agenda. 

9.  Opening  of  the  general  debate. 

10.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of 
Organization. 

11.  Report  of  the  Security  Council. 

12.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

13.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

14.  Report  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen. 

15.  Election  of  three  non-permanent  members  of  the  I 
curity  Council. 

16.  Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic  and  Soci 
Council. 

17.  Election  of  two  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Counc 

18.  Election  of  a  member  of  the  International  Court 
Justice  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
Judge  Jos6  Gustavo  Guerrero. 

19.  Question  of  amending  the  United  Nations  Charter, : 
accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Artie 
108  of  the  Charter,  to  increase  the  number  of  no) 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  tr 
number  of  votes  required  for  decisions  of  the  Counci 

20.  Question  of  amending  the  United  Nations  Charter,  i 
accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Articl 
108  of  the  Charter,  to  increase  the  membership  of  th 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

21.  Question  of  amending  the  Statute  of  the  Internationa 
Court  of  Justice,  in  accordance  with  the  procedur 
laid  down  in  Article  108  of  the  Charter  of  the  Unite< 
Nations  and  Article  69  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court 
with  respect  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  judge; 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

22.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  arrangements  for  a  con 
ference  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  Charter. 

23.  Interim  report  of  the  Secretary-General  evaluating 
the  Second  United  Nations  International  Conference 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  in  relation  tc 
the  holding  of  similar  conferences  in  the  future. 

24.  Progress  report  of  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Com- 
mittee on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation. 


1  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  22. 
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25.  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space. 

26.  The  Korean  question :  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea. 

27.  I'mted  Nations  Relief  and  "Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine Refugees  in  the  Near  East : 

(a )  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Agency ; 

(b)  Proposals  for  the  continuation  of  United  Nations 
assistance  to  Palestine  refugees:  document  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary-General. 

28.  United  Nations  Emergency  Force : 

(a)  Cost  estimates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Force; 

(b)  Manner  of  financing  the  Force:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  consultations  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Member  States ; 

(c)  Progress  report  on  the  Force. 

29.  Progress  and  operations  of  the  Special  Fund. 

30.  Economic  development  of  under-developed  countries. 

(a)  Report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  measures 
taken  by  the  Governments  of  Member  States  to 
further  the  economic  development  of  under-de- 
veloped countries  in  accordance  with  General  As- 
sembly resolution  1316  (XIII)  ; 

(b)  Progress  in  the  field  of  financing  the  economic 
development  of  under-developed  countries. 

31.  Programmes  of  technical  assistance : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council; 

(b)  United  Nations  assistance  in  public  administra- 
tion :  report  of  the  Secretary-General ; 

(c)  Confirmation  of  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance. 

32.  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency;  prog- 
ress report  of  the  Administrator  for  Residual  Af- 
fairs of  the  Agency. 

33.  Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees. 

34.  Draft  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights. 

35.  Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information :  text 
of  the  draft  Convention  formulated  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion and  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  com- 
ments of  Governments  thereon. 

36.  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
transmitted  under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter :  reports 
of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories: 

(a)  Progress  achieved  by  the  Non-Self -Governing 
Territories  in  pursuance  of  Chapter  XI  of  the 
Charter ; 

(b)  Information  on  educational  conditions; 

(c)  Information  on  other  conditions; 

(d)  General  questions  relating  to  the  transmission 
and  examination  of  information; 

(e)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  new  develop- 
ments connected  with  the  association  of  Non- 


Self-Governing    Territories   with    the   European 
Economic  Community ; 
(f)   Offers    of    study    and    training   facilities   under 
resolution  845  (IX)  of  22  November  1954:  report 
of  the  Secretary-General. 

37.  Election  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Committee  on  Infor- 
mation from  Non-Self -Governing  Territories. 

38.  Question  of  South  West  Africa. 

(a)  Report  of  the  Good  OflSces  Committee  on  South 
West  Africa ; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa ; 

(c)  Study  of  legal  action  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of 
the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  in  respect  of  the  Territory  of  South  West 
Africa ; 

(d)  Election  of  three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
South  West  Africa. 

39.  Offers  by  Member  States  of  study  and  training  facil- 
ities for  inhabitants  of  Trust  Territories:  report  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council. 

40.  Question  of  the  frontier  between  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Somaliland  under  Italian  administration  and 
Ethiopia  :  reports  of  the  Governments  of  Ethiopia  and 
of  Italy. 

41.  The  future  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cameroons 
under  United  Kingdom  administration: 

(a)  Organization  of  the  plebiscite  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Territory :  question  of  the  two  alternatives 
to  be  put  to  the  people  and  the  qualifications  for. 
voting ; 

(b)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Plebiscite  Commis- 
sioner on  the  plebiscite  in  the  northern  part  of  the 

Territory  and  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

42.  Financial  reports  and  accounts,  and  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Auditors : 

(a)  United  Nations  (for  the  financial  year  ended  31 
December  1958)  ; 

(b)  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (for  the  financial 
year  ended  31  December  1958)  ; 

(c)  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (for  the 
financial  year  ended  31  December  1958)  ; 

(d)  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  (for  the  financial 
year  ended  31  December  1958). 

43.  Supplementary  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1959. 

44.  Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1960. 

45.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  membership  of 
subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General  Assembly: 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions ; 

(b)  Committee  on  Contributions; 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors; 

(d)  Investments  Committee:  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pointment made  by  the  Secretary-General ; 

(e)  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal; 

(f )  United  Nations  Staff  Pension  Committee. 

46.  Report  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra- 
Budgetary  Funds. 
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47.  Scale  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations ;  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions. 

48.  Audit  reports  relating  to  expenditure  by  specialized 
agencies  of  technical  assistance  funds  allocated  from 
the  Special  Account. 

49.  Administrative  and  budgetary  co-ordination  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies:  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions. 

50.  Construction  of  the  United  Nations  building  in  Santi- 
ago, Chile :  progress  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

51.  United  Nations  International  School:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General. 

52.  Public  information  activities  of  the  United  Nations: 
report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

53.  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund: 

(a)  Annual  report  on  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff 
Pension  Fund ; 

(b)  Report  on  the  fifth  actuarial  valuation  of  the 
United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund. 

54.  Personnel  questions : 

(a)  Geographical    distribution    of   the    staff    of   the 
Secretariat :  report  of  the  Secretary-General ; 

(b)  Proportion  of  fixed-term  staff; 

(c)  Other  personnel  questions. 

55.  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  on  the 
work  of  its  eleventh  session. 

56.  Diplomatic  intercourse  and  immunities. 

57.  Question  of  the  publication  of  a  United  Nations  jurid- 
ical yearbook. 

58.  Question  of  initiating  a  study  of  the  juridical  regime 
of  historic  waters,  including  historic  bays. 

59.  Question  of  Algeria. 

60.  Treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

61.  Question  of  race  conflict  in  South  Africa  resulting 
from  the  policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

62.  Question  of  the  consistent  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  equitable  geographical  representation  in  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly. 

63.  Proposed  amendments  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
Pension  Scheme  Regulations  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

64.  Draft  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child. 

65.  Reservations  to  multilateral  conventions:  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization. 

66.  Question  of  disarmament: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Disarmament  Commission:  letter 
dated  11  September  1959  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Disarmament  Commission  to  the  Secretary- 
General. 

67.  Prevention  of  the  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

68.  Question  of  French  nuclear  tests  in  the  Sahara. 

69.  Suspension  at  nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear  tests. 

70.  General  and  complete  disarmament. 
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United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

3d  Session  of  IAEA  General  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem 
ber  21  (press  release  663)  that  President  Eisen 
hower  on  August  25  had  appointed  John  A 
McCone,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com 
mission,  and  Paul  F.  Foster,  U.S.  Representativ. 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  ai 
the  U.S.  Representative  and  the  Alternate  U.S 
Representative,  respectively,  to  the  third  regulai 
session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  IAEA 
which  will  convene  at  Vienna  September  2'2, 1959. 

Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  will  in- 
clude : 

Congressional  Advisers 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  United  States  Senate 
Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  United  States  Senate 
William  H.  Bates,  House  of  Representatives 
Chet  Holifleld,  House  of  Representatives 
Craig  Hosmer,  House  of  Representatives 
Melvin  Price,  House  of  Representatives 
Special  Advisers 

John  F.  Floberg,  Commissioner,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission 

Robert  E.  Wilson,  Member,  General  Advisory  Committee, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Edward  L.  Brady,  U.S.  Mission,  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  Vienna,  Austria 

John  A.  Hall,  Assistant  General  Manager  for  Interna- 
tional Activities,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Harold  C.  Vedeler,  U.S.  Mission,  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  Vienna,  Austria 

Advisers 

Kathleen  Bell,  Office  of  International  Economic  and  So- 
cial Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Betty  Gough,  U.S.  Mission,  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  Vienna,  Austria 

Charter  Heslep,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Myron  B.  Kratzer,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Clyde  L.  McClelland,  U.S.  Mission,  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  Vienna,  Austria 

Bernard  W.  Menke,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Alfred  Puhan,  Office  of  International  Administration,  De- 
partment of  State 

Ernest  L.  Stanger,  Office  of  United  Nations  Political  and 
Security  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

John  P.  Trevithick,  U.S.  Mission,  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  Vienna,  Austria 

Ernest  G.  Wiener,  Deputy  Public  Affairs  Officer,  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  Vienna,  Austria 

•The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sept.  24  (press 
release  672)  that  President  Eisenhower  had  on  that  day 
designated  John  F.  Floberg,  Commissioner,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  as  Acting  Alternate  U.S.  Representative. 
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\.  Wells,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Sobert   .M.   Winfree,   Special   Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Disarmament  and  Atomic  Energy,  Department  of 

State 

Special  Assistant  to  the  V.S.  Representative 
Dwight  A.  Ink,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Secretary  of  Delegation 

John  R.  Bartelt,  Office  of  International  Conferences,  De- 
partment of  State 

Staff  Observers 

Edward  Bauser,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
Oomdr.  Thomas  Brady,  USX,  Department  of  Defense 
Richard  Donovan,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Thomas   Huff.    Management  and   Services  Division,   De- 
partment of  State 
George    F.    Murphy,    Jr.,    Joint    Committee    on    Atomic 
Energy 

The  IAEA  is  an  outgrowth  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's atoms-for-peace  proposal  in  his  now  his- 
toric speech  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  December  8,  1953.  It  was 
established  in  1957  and  is  the  international  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  promoting,  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
The  IAEA  has  a  membership  of  70  countries  and 
has  its  headquarters  at  Vienna. 

The  principal  items  which  the  third  conference 
will  discuss  include:  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  for  the  year  1958-59 ;  the  program,  fi- 
nancial affairs,  and  budget  for  1960;  assistance 
to  less  developed  countries  in  the  production  of 
nuclear  power;  the  election  of  members  to  the 
Board  of  Governors;  and  relations  with  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  intergov- 
ernmental organizations. 

The  conference  is  expected  to  be  in  session  for 
about  2  weeks. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  1 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  15  September  1959  From  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics  Addressed  to  the   Secretary-General  Relating 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
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to  the  Question  of  Laos.     S/4222.     September  21,  1959. 
7  pp. 

General  Assembly 

Cessation  of  the  Transmission  of  Information  Under  Ar- 
ticle 73e  of  the  Charter :  Communication  From  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France.     A/4096/ Add.   1.     July   17,   1959. 
245  pp. 
Progress  Achieved  by  the  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
in  Pursuance  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter :  Agricul- 
ture and  Livestock.     Report  prepared  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture     Organization.     A/4108.     July     23,     1959. 
179  pp. 
Supplementary  List  of  Items  for  the  Agenda  of  the  Four- 
teenth   Regular     Session    of    the    General    Assembly. 
A/4189.     August  25,  1969.     1  p. 
Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information :  Comments 
by    Governments.     Report    by    the    Secretary-General. 
A/4173/ Add.  2.    September  11,  1959.     3  pp. 
Supplementary   Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  1959. 
Report  of  the  Secretary-General.     A/4198.     September 
11,  1959.    34  pp. 
Request  for  the  Inclusion  of  an  Additional  Item  in  the 
Agenda  of  the  Fourteenth  Regular  Session:  Item  Pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary-General— Question  of  Disarm- 
ament.    Note      by      the      Secretary-General.    A/4209. 
September  11,  1959.     3  pp. 
Diplomatic  Intercourse  and  Immunities.     Additional  com- 
ments by  governments  (Denmark)  concerning  the  draft 
articles    on    diplomatic    intercourse    and    immunities 
adopted  by  the  International  Law  Commission  at  its 
10th  session  in  1958.     A/4164/Add.  2.     September  14, 
1959.     2  pp. 
Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Chapter  III). 
Note  bv  the  Secretary-General.    A/4211.     September  14, 
1959.   '38  pp. 
Technical  Assistance  in  Public  Administration  :  Provision 
of  Operational,  Executive  and  Administrative  Personnel. 
Report  by  the  Secretary-General.     A/4212.     September 
14,  1959.     18  pp. 
Progress  Achieved  by  the  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
in  Pursuance  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter:  Human 
Rights.     Report  prepared  by  the  Secretariat.     A/4194. 
September  16,  1959.     21  pp. 
Collection  of  Contributions  as  at  14  September  1959.    Re- 
port of  the  Secretary-General.     A/C.5/778.     September 
16,  1959.     7  pp. 
Diplomatic  Intercourse  and  Immunities.     Additional  com- 
ments by  governments  (Pakistan)  concerning  the  draft 
articles    on    diplomatic    intercourse    and    immunities 
adopted  by  the  International  Law  Commission  at  its 
10th  session  in  1958.     A/4164/Add.  3.     September  17, 
1959.    3  pp. 
Adoption  of  the  Agenda  of  the  Fourteenth  Regular  Ses- 
sion, Allocation  of  Items  and  Organization  of  the  Ses- 
sion.    First  report  of  the  General  Committee.     A/4214. 
September  17,  1959.     17  pp. 
Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  Under  Article  12, 
Paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter.     Letter  dated  September 
14  1959,  from  the  Secretary-General  to  the  President  of 
the  General  Assembly.     A/4216.     September  17,  1959.  5 
pp. 
Progress  and  Operations  of  the  Special  Fund.     Note  by 
the  Secretary-General.       A/4217.     September  17,  1959. 
30  pp. 
Request  for  the  Inclusion  of  an  Additional  Item  in  the 
Agenda  of  the  Fourteenth  Regular  Session :  Item  Pro- 
posed by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics— Gen- 
eral and  Complete  Disarmament.     A/4218.     September 
19,  1959.     3  pp. 
Declaration  of  the   Soviet  Government  on  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament.     A/4219.     September  19,  1959. 
17  pp. 
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EATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


United  Kingdom 

AM?£t  SffirB?  a/reemfeDt,  of  June  29  and  Jo, 

erarn  in  Rrini  p  ?  K  fo^^a  technical  assistance  pr 
ft  w  \  Sh  Guiana.  Effected  by  exchange  of  not* 
at  Washington  June  22  and  30,  1959.  Entered  £5 
force  June  30, 1959.  ^ui-erea   mi 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  on  the  international  recognition  of  rights  in 
aircraft.    Done  at  Geneva  June  19,  1948.     Entered  into 
force  September  17,  1953.     TIAS  2847. 
Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands  (for  the  Kingdom 
in  Europe),  September  1,  1959.1 

Drugs 

Protocol  for  termination  of  agreement  for  unification  of 
pharmacopoeial  formulas  for  potent  drugs  of  November 
29,  1906  (TS  510).  Signed  at  Geneva  May  20,  1952 
Entered  into  force  May  20,  1952.  TIAS  2692. 
Made  applicable  to:  Anglo-French  Condominium  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  July  14,  1959. 

Genocide 

Convention    on   the   prevention    and  punishment   of   the 
crime  of  genocide.     Done  at  Paris  December  9    1948 
Entered  into  force  January  12,  1951.2 
Ratification  deposited:  India    (with  reservation)     Au- 
gust 27,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  January  16  and  17 
1957,  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Haines  cutoff  road  for 
winter  maintenance  of  a  section  of  the  Haines-Fair- 
banks  pipeline  (TIAS  3732).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Ottawa  August  17  and  20,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  August  20,  1959. 

France 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  June  19,  1956  as 
amended  (TIAS  3689  and  3883).  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton July  22,  1959.  Entered  into  force  September  22 
1959.  ' 

Germany 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  July  3,  1957 
(TIAS  3877).  Signed  at  Washington  July  22 '  1959 
Entered  into  force  'September  22, 1959. 

Greece 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  vessels  to  Greece 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Athens  December  15* 
1958,  and  January  15,  1959.  Entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 15,  1959. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  an  additional  vessel  to 
Greece.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Athens  Au- 
gust 20,  1959.     Entered  into  force  August  20,  1959. 

1  With  a  declaration  stating  that  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  accept  the  reservation  made  bv 
Mexico  and  does  not  regard  the  convention  as  in  force 
between  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico. 

'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Allan  Loren  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mission, 
Eth10pia,  effective  September  15.  (For  biographic  de- 
tads,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  668  dated 
September  24.) 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  September  21-27 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25  D  C 

Releases  issued  prior  to  September  21  which  ap-' 
pear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos  648  of 
September  14  and  653  of  September  16 


No.   Date 

*660  9/21 

661  9/21 
*662  9/21 

663  9/21 

664  9/22 

665  9/22 

666  9/23 

667  9/23 

*668  9/24 

*669  9/24 

670  9/24 

671  9/24 

672  9/24 

673  9/25 

t674     9/25 
675     9/25 

♦676    9/25 


Subject 

Bohlen  designation  (biographic  de- 
tails). 

Thayer:  International  Council  for 
Philosophy  and  Humanistic  Studies. 

Designation  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Dulles  to 
INR. 

IAEA  delegation  (rewrite). 
Herter :  statement  on  Algeria. 
Herter :  letter  to  George  Allen  on  Mos- 
cow exhibition. 
DLF  loan  in  Haiti   (rewrite). 
Herter:  remarks  before  U.N.  Corres- 
pondents Association. 
Loren    designation,    USOM,    Ethiopia 

(biographic  details). 
Educational  exchange  (Mexico). 
SEATO  Council  of  Ministers  meeting 

(rewrite). 
Meeting     of     Herter     and     Japanese 

Foreign  Minister. 
Floberg   designated   Acting   Alternate 
U.S.     Representative,     IAEA      (re- 
write). 

Private  investment  team  visits  Thai- 
land. 

DLF  commitments. 

Herter:  toast  at  luncheon  for  Chair- 
man Khrushchev. 

List  of  guests  at  luncheon  for  Chair- 
man Khrushchev. 


♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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President  Eisenhower's 
European  Trip 

August-September  1959 

On  August  26  President  Eisenhower  left  the  United  States  for  a 
13-day  visit  to  Europe  to  confer  on  matters  of  mutual  interest  with 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of  Germany,  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Macmillan  of  Great  Britain,  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France, 
and  other  European  leaders.  The  principal  statements  made  by  the 
President  as  well  as  those  of  various  European  leaders  with  whom  he 
met,  together  with  joint  communiques  and  letters  relevant  to  the 
President's  visit,  are  contained  in  this  36-page  pamphlet. 
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Foreign  Ministers  Meeting 

Geneva,  May-August  1959 

This  documentary  publication  on  the  recent  Geneva  Meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  includes  all  the  substantive  statements  made  iiTthe 
plenary  sessions,  together  with  important  statements  made  outside 
the  Conference  by  President  Eisenhower  and  other  officials,  as  well 
as  certain  other  important  related  papers.  Also  included  are  the 
reports  made  to  the  American  people  by  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
before  and  after  each  of  the  two  phases  of  the  Conference;  lists  of 
the  delegations  and  adviser  groups  attending  it;  and  a  table  of  all 
East- West  meetings  held  as  part  of  the  Conference. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public 
and  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  information  on  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  on  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected  press 
releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued  by 
the  White  House  and  the  Department, 
and  statements  and  addresses  made 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  officers  of  the  De- 
partment, as  well  as  special  articles  on 
various  phases  of  international  affairs 
and  the  functions  of  the  Department. 
Information  is  included  concerning 
treaties  and  international  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
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international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  leg- 
islative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
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\iding  the  Less  Developed  Nations,  a  Cooperative  Venture 


ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  BOARDS  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  WORLD  BANK,  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  FUND,  AND   INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION 


The  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  International 
hink  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
nternational  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Inter- 
ational  Finance  Corporation  held  their  annual 
'teetings  at  Washington,  D.C.,  September  28  to 
October  2.  Following  are  texts  of  the  remarks 
nd  statements  made  by  President  Eisenhower, 
'ecretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
'ruler  Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon,  and 
Issistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  T.  Gray  don 
'pton,  together  with  text  of  a  resolution  on  the 
roposed  International  Development  Association. 


EMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER' 

j  It  is  a  real  privilege  and  pleasure  to  extend 
?ain  to  the  governors  of  the  International  Bank, 
ie  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Inter- 
it  ion  al  Finance  Corporation  a  hearty  welcome 
om  the  Government  and  from  the  people  of  the 
nited  States.     We  are  honored  by  your  p  res- 
lice  in  our  midst,   and  we  anticipate  fruitful 
•suits  from  your  deliberations  here  this  week. 
We  in  the  United  States  are  fully  aware  that 
hat  happens  in  our  economy  can  have  signifi- 
tat  effects  on  the  well-being  of  the  rest  of  the 
3rld  and  that  many  other  countries  attach  con- 
derable    importance    to    developments    in    our 
•onomic  situation. 

Happily,  our  economy  today,  despite  the  in- 
leasingly  heavy  impact  of  the  interruption  in 
pi  production,  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  In 
pnt  visits  abroad  I  could  see  at  firsthand  the 


II  Made  at  the  opening  joint  session  of  the  IBRD,  IMF, 
m  IFC  on  Sept.  28  (White  House  press  release). 
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heartwarming  evidences  of  a  remarkable  recov- 
ery and  expansion  in  a  number  of  European 
economies.  By  the  same  token,  you  will  see  here 
that  the  United  States  economy  has  long  since 
completed  its  recovery  from  the  1957-58  reces- 
sion and  is  well  advanced  into  a  new  period  of 
growth.  Although  we  have  our  problems,  the 
recent  growth  of  our  economy  has  been  of  an 
orderly  and  balanced  sort  and  we  confidently 
expect  this  trend  to  extend  at  a  good  rate  into 
the  future.  We  are  gratified  also  that,  while 
recovery  was  being  resumed,  the  overall  level  of 
consumer  prices  has  been  relatively  stable  and 
that  a  balanced  Federal  budget  is  in  prospect  for 
the  present  fiscal  year.  These  are  significant 
signs  of  the  progress  that  can  be  made,  if  we 
pursue  the  right  policies,  in  strengthening  the 
financial  bases  of  our  economy  and  achieving 
inflation-free  economic  growth. 

But  the  struggle  to  achieve  these  results  is 
never  over.  We  must  use  all  of  our  forces,  espe- 
cially in  fiscal  and  financial  matters,  to  help  keep 
the  American  economy  sound  and  to  avoid  infla- 
tion. The  same  must  be  done,  indeed,  in  all  the 
world's  economies.  This  is  the  one  sure  way  to 
achieve  truly  dependable  advances  in  human 
welfare. 

It  was  only  15  years  ago  that  many  of  the  coun- 
tries represented  here  today  pledged  themselves 
to  the  creation  of  cooperative  international  institu- 
tions to  deal  with  basic  international  financial  and 
economic  problems.  The  result  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  International  Bank  and  the  Monetary 
Fund,  the  records  of  which  have  been  impressive 
ones.  The  action  recently  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ments to  increase  the  resources  of  these  institu- 
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tions  *  showed  the  great  confidence  there  is  in  them 
and  it  should  enable  them  to  operate  even  more 
effectively  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Three 
years  ago  the  International  Finance  Corporation 
was  added  to  this  family  of  related  international 
financial  institutions  to  assist  in  financing  produc- 
tive private  enterprise. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  general  desire  through- 
out the  world  for  economic  development  and  the 
need  for  international  capital  investment.  While 
development  is  of  course  a  natural  and  critical  con- 
cern of  the  less  developed  countries,  it  is  important 
to  all  others  as  well.  The  improved  economic 
position  of  the  industrialized  countries  provides 
the  means  whereby  they  can  better  do  their  part 
in  assisting  development  elsewhere,  both  directly 
and  through  their  participation  in  international 
institutions. 

Clearly,  by  such  actions,  there  will  result  a 
stronger  and  more  stable  free  world,  to  the  mate- 
rial benefit  of  every  participating  nation,  both  the 
helper  and  the  helped. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  there  are  many 
development  projects  which,  though  economically 
sound,  cannot  be  financed  by  existing  international 
institutions.  To  meet  this  situation  the  United 
States  Governor  of  the  Bank  has  proposed  the 
creation  of  an  International  Development  Associa- 
tion as  an  affiliate  of  the  Bank.8  It  is  our  belief 
that  this  new  agency  must  be  closely  integrated 
with  the  Bank.  Thus  there  will  be  assured  the 
wise  expenditure  of  its  funds  and  the  effective  co- 
ordination of  its  activities  with  other  institutions. 
In  our  view  no  other  mechanism  can  perform  this 
task  for  the  free  world  as  well  as  would  the  pro- 
posed IDA. 

I  congratulate  the  Bank,  the  Fund,  and  the  IFC 
on  their  achievements  and  express  my  hope  for  an 
increasingly  significant  contribution  on  their  part 
to  the  well-being  of  the  world  economy.  To  you, 
as  the  governors  of  these  institutions,  falls  the  task 
of  wisely  directing  policies  toward  the  realization 
of  these  common  and  noble  goals. 

I  express  my  complete  confidence  in  your  readi- 
ness and  in  your  ability  so  to  do.  Thank  you  very 
much  indeed. 


FIRST  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  ANDERSON  * 

I  wish  to  join,  both  personally  and  on  beha 
of  my  delegation,  in  the  welcome  extended  to  a 
of  you  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  T9 
hope  your  stay  here  will  be  pleasant  and  ths 
these  deliberations,  so  notably  inaugurated,  M 
Chairman  [Fernando  Berckemeyer,  Governor  I 
the  Bank  and  Fund  for  Peru],  by  your  thoughtfi 
address,  will  be  highly  productive. 

At  last  year's  meeting,  the  governors  consic 
ered  the  need  for  both  the  Bank  and  the  Fund  1 
increase  their  financial  capacity  in  order  to  assi 
more  effectively  with  the  problems  of  econom: 
development  and  financial  and  economic  stability 
The  member  countries  have  acted  with  dispatc 
to  approve  the  proposals  formulated  by  the  E: 
ecutive  Directors.  I  am  sure  that  not  only  tl 
financial  response  itself  but  also  the  clear  expre 
sion  of  confidence  in  the  Bank  and  the  Fund  wi 
greatly  enhance  the  usefulness  of  these  two  inst 
tutions  in  their  future  operations. 

We  have  seen  in  recent  years  intensified  effon 
in  the  less  developed  countries  represented  he) 
to  move  ahead  economically.  The  Fund  and  th 
Bank,  in  their  respective  roles,  have  done  much  t 
help,  and  as  a  result  of  their  new  resources  the 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  meet  appropriat 
demands  on  their  funds.  However,  the  needs  c 
the  less  developed  countries  to  attain  sound  an 
sustainable  growth  still  further  challenge  the  eco 
nomic  and  financial  statesmanship  which  thi 
group,  coming  here  from  the  many  nations  of  th 
free  world,  has  shown  in  the  past. 

Those  of  us  from  the  industrial  countries  hav 
seen  impressive  gains  in  our  economies.  New  an 
higher  levels  of  economic  activity  have  bee) 
achieved.  This  has  been  reassuring  to  the  Unite! 
States,  since  our  international  activities  ove 
many  years  have  been  directed  toward  cooperat 
ing  in  the  postwar  reconstruction  of  other  indus 
trial  countries  as  well  as  in  helping  the  efforts  o^ 
the  less  developed  areas.  We  welcome  the  retur; 
of  these  other  industrial  countries  to  an  economif 
position  where  they  are  capable  to  an  increasing 
extent  of  participating,  both  directly  and  through 
international  financial  institutions,  in  supplement. 


2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  488. 

1  For  excerpts  from  a  report  on  the  proposed  IDA  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1959,  p.  392. 


4  Made  at  the  opening  joint  session  of  the  IBRD,  IMF 
and  IFC  on  Sept.  28.  Mr.  Anderson  is  U.S.  Governor  c 
the  IBRD  and  IMF. 

5  Bulletin  of  Nov.  17, 1958,  p.  793. 
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Og  the  basic  efforts  of  the  developing  countries 

bamselves. 

!  I  do  not  think  it  appropriate  for  me  to  conti- 
nent on  the  mechanisms  of  carrying  out  direct 
inaneial  relations  between  other  countries.  I 
vould  like,  however,  to  say  that  the  very  char- 
icter  of  development  financing  requires  longer 
arm  lending  than  has  been  available  from  many 
listing  national  financial  institutions. 

There  is  a  need,  in  addition  to  these  direct  ef- 
brts  of  each  of  us,  for  further  joint  action  by 
,hose  represented  here  to  help  progress  of  the  less 
ii'veloped  areas  in  a  way  which  will  not  bear 
teavily  on  their  external  payments.  I  refer  to 
he  International  Development  Association,  which 
s  on  the  agenda  of  the  Bank  meeting.  You  will 
ecall  that  at  last  year's  meeting,  at  the  direction 
f  President  Eisenhower,  I  stated  the  view  of  my 
Tovernment  that  an  International  Development 
issociation  as  an  affiliate  of  the  International 
Sank  warranted  serious  study.  I  had  no  definite 
ourse  of  action  to  suggest  at  that  time  for  such 
n  association  but  expressed  the  hope  that  you 
t-ould  all  give  thought  to  this  matter. 
I  The  subsequent  informal  discussions  with  many 
f  you  and  your  representatives  encouraged  my 
tovernment  to  feel  that  this  institution  would  be 
oth  feasible  and  desirable.  As  a  result  of  our 
urther  study,  and  greatly  aided  by  the  valuable 
pinions  received  in  our  consultations,  we  have 
utlined  our  thoughts  on  the  basic  framework  of 
h  International  Development  Association.  These 
ieas  were  circulated  by  the  President  of  the  Bank 
)  each  of  you  early  in  August.  In  forwarding 
lat  letter  to  you,  Mr.  [Eugene  R.]  Black  ex- 
jressed  his  view  that  such  an  association  could 
B  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  efforts  of  the 
iternational  Bank. 

We  all  realize  that  there  are  situations  in  the  less 
eveloped  countries  where  a  sound  project  may  re- 
uire  financing  which  cannot  be  provided  under 
ie  criteria  of  our  established  international  lend- 
g  institutions.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  we 
>d  not  help  in  these  situations,  where  often  only  a 
ilatively  small  margin  of  capital  is  needed.  It 
ould  be  equally  regrettable  if,  in  jointly  meeting 
lis  responsibility,  we  set  up  an  organization 
ihich  competed  or  conflicted  with  the  operations 
:  our  other  proven  international  institutions.  It 
j,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  accomplish 
lis  purpose  by  establishing  the  new  institution 


within  the  framework  of  the  IBRD.  In  this  man- 
ner we  will  not  impair  this  existing  lending  in- 
stitution which  can  meet  the  needs  of  bankable 
projects.  We  also  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
sufficiently  imaginative  and  resourceful  to  bring 
about  effective  use  of  two  forms  of  credit  and  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  discriminating  so  that  we 
add  to,  rather  than  take  from,  the  capacity  of 
existing  sound  organizations. 

It  is  equally  important  that  an  effort  of  this 
nature  be  made  through  an  institution  the  member- 
ship of  which  consists  of  the  community  of  free 
nations  subscribing  to  the  sound  monetary  policies 
represented  by  the  IMF  and  adhering  to  the  belief 
that  the  maximum  accomplishment  of  any  society 
can  be  attained  within  the  framework  of  free 
economies.  If  we  can  accomplish  these  objectives, 
we  can  make  a  contribution  of  lasting  benefit  to 
the  less  developed  countries. 

We  recognize  that  we  are  breaking  new  ground 
in  an  international  undertaking  of  this  sort.  Be- 
cause it  is  new  we  need  to  approach  it  with  an  atti- 
tude of  flexibility.  The  Executive  Directors  of 
the  IBRD  have  the  experience  and  resourcefulness 
to  develop  effective  policies,  and  we  can  confidently 
rely  on  them  in  their  task  of  carrying  out  the  op- 
erations of  this  new  institution. 

The  proposed  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation provides  the  opportunity  for  member  coun- 
tries to  join  together  to  further  economic  progress 
in  the  less  developed  areas.  The  positive  effort  we 
will  be  making  through  this  new  institution  will 
be  an  additional  and  effective  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenge before  us.  The  need  for  it  is  clear.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  United  States  has  introduced  a  reso- 
lution asking  the  Bank's  Executive  Directors  to 
formulate  articles  of  agreement  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  after  full  con- 
sideration of  all  aspects  which  they  deem  perti- 
nent. The  Executive  Directors  have  more  than 
adequately  demonstrated  their  ability  in  the  past 
to  pursue  this  kind  of  task  expeditiously.  I  urge 
your  approval  of  this  resolution  when  it  is  pre- 
sented for  action. 

SECOND  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  ANDERSON' 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  annual  report 
of  the  Fund  would  point  to  evidences  that  the  past 


'Made  on  Sept.  30  during  discussion  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
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year  was  one  of  great  advance  in  several  important 
phases  of  the  economy  of  the  free  world.  The  first 
evidence  is  the  sharp  upswing  of  industrial  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  and  renewed  expan- 
sion in  other  industrial  countries.  Second,  is  the 
continued  very  substantial  growth  in  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  reserves  of  those  other  industrial 
countries.  Third,  is  the  move  to  external  convert- 
ibility, which  signaled  the  end  of  the  postwar  pe- 
riod of  inconvertibility  and  its  accompanying 
comprehensive  exchange  restrictions. 

However,  the  Fund  report  also  calls  attention 
to  the  less  satisfactory  experience  of  many  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
report  that  the  difficult  problems  with  which  these 
countries  have  had  to  deal  make  it  all  the  more  to 
their  credit  that  so  many  of  them  have  taken  steps 
to  introduce  or  maintain  comprehensive  stabiliza- 
tion programs.  All  of  our  countries,  whether  in- 
dustrialized or  underdeveloped,  face  common 
problems  arising  out  of  the  pressure  of  demand  on 
economic  resources,  and  all  of  us,  as  financial  offi- 
cials, are  engaged  in  an  unending  struggle  to  con- 
tain the  destructive  forces  of  inflation. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Fund  has  continued 
to  play  an  important  role.  The  fact  that  the  Fund 
has  been  ready  and  able  to  assist  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  convertibility  undoubtedly  was  an  im- 
portant encouragement  to  the  countries  which 
made  formal  moves  during  the  year.  At  the  same 
time  the  Fund  has  continued  to  give  technical 
advice  and  financial  support  to  countries  which 
have  been  planning  or  intensifying  their  stabiliza- 
tion efforts.  Use  of  the  Fund's  resources  by  these 
countries  was  substantial.  For  many  of  them, 
however,  standby  arrangements  with  the  Fund 
were  as  important  or  even  more  important  than 
the  actual  use  of  Fund  resources. 

There  i*  sometimes  a  tendency  to  refer  to  the 
stabilization  programs  with  which  the  Fund  is  as- 
sociated as  if  they  were  something  which  the  Fund 
devised  and  sought  to  impose  on  one  or  another 
member  country.  I  am  sure  that  this  view  is  not 
held  by  my  fellow  governors.  The  desire  to 
achieve  and  maintain  stability  in  the  economy  and 
a  sound  currency  as  the  reliable  basis  for  economic 
development  must  arise  within  the  country  itself. 
If  it  does  not,  and  if  in  consequence  this  objective 
does  not  have  the  support  of  all  major  sectors 
of  public  opinion — responsible  business  and  labor 
leaders,  consumers,  and  public  officials — the  efforts 
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of  the  Fund  to  extend  either  technical  advice 
financial  support  are  unlikely  to  be  success! 
I  have  noted  with  interest  the  discussion  of  t\ 
subject  which  appears  at  the  end  of  chapter  II 
the  report.    For  us  in  the  United  States  Goven 
ment  it  is  encouraging  to  observe  the  effecti 
collaboration  between  the  Fund  and  a  number 
the  member  countries,  and  I  am  confident  th 
over  the  years  this  alliance  between  Fund  ai 
members  in  the  effort  to  provide  a  sound  financi 
basis  for  economic  expansion  will  be  one  of  t) 
most  important  activities  of  the  Fund. 

A  year  ago  at  the  meeting  in  New  Delhi  I  hs 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  a  resolution  looking 
an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Bank  and  I 
Fund  and  the  great  satisfaction  of  finding  tha 
the  resolution  met  with  the  unanimous  support  ( 
the  Boards  of  Governors.  Now,  a  year  later,  M 
can  note  with  real  pride  that  the  Execute 
Boards  have  presented  their  reports,  the  govei 
nors  have  virtually  unanimously  approved  tl 
proposed  resolutions,  and  the  required  percent 
ages  of  actual  participation  in  the  increase  in  r< 
sources  have  been  exceeded.  This  has  been  a 
outstandingly  successful  international  cooper: 
tive  effort  to  increase  the  pool  of  resources  avai' 
able  to  the  Fund  and  to  increase  the  capacity  c 
the  International  Bank  to  make  loans. 

This  year  the  United  States  is  proposing  coi 
sideration  of  the  establishment  of  the  Interna 
tional  Development  Association  as  a  desirab) 
additional  means  of  providing  capital  for  tb 
economic  development  of  the  free  world. 

In  his  address  the  Managing  Director  of  th 
Fund  [Per  Jacobsson]  has  commented  on  tw 
aspects  of  Fund  policy  which  are  of  very  vet 
interest  to  us  in  the  United  States  Governmen 
One  of  these,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  an 
nual  report,  relates  to  discrimination  in  trade  am 
payments.  During  the  first  decade  after  the  wai 
currency  inconvertibility  was  very  widespread 
and,  for  most  of  that  period,  was  severe.  Undej 
those  circumstances  it  was  to  be  expected  thai 
countries  would  husband  their  earnings  and  ra 
serves  in  convertible  currencies.  This  resulted 
of  course,  in  massive  discrimination  against  th 
countries  having  convertible  currencies,  discrinifl 
nation  which  extended  to  imports  of  goods  and  tl 
various  so-called  invisible  transactions,  such  ai 
tourist  travel  and  remittances.  Although  thesj 
discriminatory  arrangements  affected  the  trade  o\ 
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le  United  States,  we  concurred  in  the  Fund's 
•obey  of  sympathetic  toleration  of  them  pending 
he  time  when  inconvertibility  would  give  way  to 
tmvertibility  at  least  among  the  major  currencies. 
I  This  time  has  come  and  it  has  been  accompanied 
y,  and  in  considerable  part  made  possible  by,  a 
lery  substantial  improvement  in  the  balance-of- 
layments  positions  of  the  other  industrial  coun- 
ties and  by  large  increases  in  their  reserves.  In 
;ur  view  the  countries  which  no  longer  suffer  from 
^convertibility  in  their  current  international  re- 
eipts  do  not  have  any  balance-of -payments  justi- 
cation  for  discriminatory  restrictions — that  is, 
lere  is  no  reason  for  these  countries  to  favor  im- 
orts  from  nondollar  countries  over  those  from 
ollar  countries.  We  have  been  very  much  grati- 
ed  by  the  substantial  progress  which  countries 
ave  made  in  reducing  and  eliminating  discrim- 
latory  restrictions.  But  it  has  to  be  said  that  dis- 
-imination  against  the  trade  of  dollar  countries 
:  still  substantial  and  that  it  applies  to  commodity 
ude  and  some  other  transactions,  especially  the 
reedom  of  tourists  to  obtain  funds  to  travel 
herever  they  wish.  We  consider  that  it  is  most 
aportant  for  the  Fund  to  declare  its  position  on 
lis  matter  clearly  and  forcefully.  This  would 
5  shown  not  only  by  the  actions  of  individual 
mntries  but  by  the  Fund  itself  in  the  weeks  fol- 
iwing  this  annual  meeting.  This  is  of  particular 
mcern  to  the  collaboration  between  the  Fund 
id  the  GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
id  Trade]. 

The  Managing  Director  has  mentioned  that 
any  countries  have  reached  the  point  where  they 
on  will  no  longer  need  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
ansitional  privileges  of  article  XIV,  which  deals 
ith  restriction  on  payments  and  transfers  in  in- 
rnational  transactions,  and  will  accept  the  obli- 
itions  of  article  VIII.  We  agree  with  this  view, 
id  we  also  agree  with  him  that  it  is  time  for  the 
secutive  Board  of  the  Fund  to  examine  the  sev- 
al  important  questions  of  policy  connected  with 
tide  VIII  which  will  need  clarification  as  a 
dde  to  the  many  member  countries  still  oper- 
ing  under  article  XIV. 

S.  Economic  and  Financial  Developments 

I  should  like  now  briefly  to  review  some  of  the 
Dnomic  and  financial  developments  in  the  United 
ates  during  the  year.  The  annual  report  gives 
nsiderable  attention  to  the  United  States,  and  I 


appreciate  the  objective  way  in  which  the  develop- 
ments in  my  country  have  been  analyzed.  We  in 
the  United  States  Government  keep  always  in  the 
forefront  of  our  minds  that  our  economy  is  a  very 
large  one  and  that  what  happens  here,  whether 
good  or  bad,  is  of  concern  for  other  countries  of 
the  free  world.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
agree  with  the  line  of  analysis  in  the  annual  report 
pointing  to  the  steady  strengthening  of  the  Euro- 
pean economies  in  recent  years  and  to  the  substan- 
tial and  autonomous  economic  power  and  influence 
of  the  Western  European  economy  in  world 
affairs. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  United  States  in  the 
financial  and  economic  field  is  to  maintain  a  strong 
and  expanding  economy  on  both  the  domestic  and 
international  fronts.  Only  economic  strength  can 
support  a  steadily  rising  standard  of  living  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  only  through  eco- 
nomic strength  can  the  United  States  play  its 
proper  role  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world  and  in 
assisting  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world,  to  whom  economic  advance  is  so  vital. 

To  maintain  and  enlarge  the  economic  strength 
of  the  United  States  we  rely  on  a  few  main  lines  of 
policy.  These  include,  first,  a  sound  fiscal  position 
which  will  both  avoid  inflation  and  meet  the  very 
large  expenditures  at  home  and  abroad  which  the 
United  States  Government  must  undertake;  sec- 
ond, firm  and  yet  flexible  monetary  policies  aimed 
at  achieving  and  maintaining  stable  purchasing 
power  for  the  dollar  and  an  adequate  basis  for 
large  and  growing  savings ;  third,  maintenance  of 
competitive  private  enterprise  and  high  employ- 
ment opportunities  within  the  framework  of 
sound  social  and  economic  policies;  fourth,  im- 
provement of  our  technology  and  production  effi- 
ciency so  that  we  can  expand  our  markets  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Turning  to  the  balance-of- payments  position  of 
the  United  States,  the  present  situation  is  this. 
The  excess  of  exports  of  United  States  goods  and 
services  over  our  imports  is  currently  running  at 
the  rate  of  about  $3  billion  per  year.  This  excess 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  three  large  categories  of 
outpayments  by  the  United  States  which  in  the 
aggregate  amount  to  about  $7%  billion  a  year. 
There  is  a  difference  of  roughly  $4^  billion. 
Some  of  these  outpayments  are  directly  associated 
with  and  add  to  our  exports ;  others  bear  a  much 
more  indirect  relationship  to  our  trade.    But  their 
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overall  effect  is  to  provide  foreign  countries  with 
substantial  net  receipts  of  dollars. 

One  of  these  three  large  outpayments  by  the 
United  States  consists  of  military  expenditures 
abroad,  which  have  been  running  over  $3  billion 
in  recent  years.  The  second  is  net  U.S.  Govern- 
ment grants,  loans,  and  other  capital  outflow  of 
about  $214  billion  a  year.  The  third  is  the  outflow 
of  private  capital,  which  amounts  to  $2  billion  or 
more  per  year.  Despite  heavy  demands  on  our 
savings  at  home,  reflected  by  rising  interest  rates, 
we  are  making  substantial  amounts  of  these  sav- 
ings available  to  underdeveloped  countries.  More- 
over, large  contributions  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  are  an  important  part  of  the  international 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  all 
of  the  free  world. 

The  resulting  large  payments  deficit  or  differ- 
ence of  about  $41/2  billion  is  accounted  for  mainly 
by  foreign  gains  of  gold,  dollar  holdings,  and 
both  short-  and  long-term  foreign  investments  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  large 
payments  difference  will  be  reduced  by  increases 
in  our  commercial  exports  of  goods  and  services 
relative  to  our  imports  of  them.  But,  while  we 
will  put  emphasis  on  strengthening  our  capacity 
to  export,  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  other  factors 
and  therefore  we  will  also  keep  our  whole  inter- 
national financial  position  under  review. 

The  U.S.  dollar  is  a  reserve  currency.  In  our 
modern  monetary  and  exchange  systems,  the  role 
of  a  reserve  currency  is  essential,  and  it  is  natural 
that  foreign  central  banks  and  treasuries  as  well 
as  private  persons  and  institutions  abroad  should 
hold  dollars  in  substantial  amounts.  This  means 
that  while  it  is,  of  course,  in  our  own  interest  to 
keep  the  strength  of  the  dollar  beyond  question, 
we  must  also  be  aware  of  the  interest  of  other 
countries  which  rely  on  the  dollar  as  a  reserve 
currency. 

It  is,  however,  important  also  to  look  at  the 
world  payments  situation  as  a  whole  and  not  at 
the  position  of  the  United  States  alone.  In  1958 
the  other  industrial  countries  of  the  free  world 
had  a  substantial  payments  surplus  not  only  with 
the  United  States  but  also  with  the  less  developed 
members  of  our  institutions.  These  surpluses  sub- 
stantially exceeded  the  long-term  financing  made 
available  by  these  countries  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  That  is  to  say,  their  net  exports  were  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  financing  which  they 
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provided  to  cover  them,  resulting  in  an  unusuaL 
large  addition  to  liquid  holdings  of  foreign  e 
change,  on  both  official  and  private  account, 
similar  situation  has  continued  in  1959.  Tb 
large  excess  of  exports  over  the  outflow  of  capiti 
does  not  represent  a  satisfactory  pattern  of  worjj 
payments  and  cannot  be  expected  to  persist. 

Changing  World  Financial  Situation 

The  passage  of  time  changes  circumstances,  an< 
these  changes  continually  force  upon  us  all  tli 
need  to  review  our  policies.  Following  Wor): 
War  II,  when  many  countries  were  suffering  fror 
the  ravages  of  war  and  when  their  foreign  « 
change  reserves  were  very  low,  the  principal  pol 
cies  of  the  United  States  in  the  foreign  financh' 
and  economic  fields  were  designed  to  assist  in  n 
building  economies  and  to  strengthen  currencies 
But  now  there  has  been  a  restoration  of  the  rels 
tive  competitive  positions  of  the  other  industrif 
countries  of  the  free  world.  No  longer  is  th 
United  States  the  dominant  supplier  of  capita' 
goods  and  other  manufactures.  The  other  indus 
trial  countries  have  improved  their  own  financia 
positions.  This  means  that  there  is  no  longer  I 
justification  for  the  discriminatory  practices  0 
the  earlier  period  of  their  economic  and  financia 
weakness.  Finally,  the  changed  circumstances  0 
the  industrial  countries  ought  to  put  at  rest  an; 
unfounded  idea  that  the  economic  problems  of  th 
free  world  are  based  either  on  a  shortage  of  dol 
lars  or  on  a  general  lack  of  liquidity. 

What  we  must  recognize  is  that  we  are  con 
fronted  today  not  with  a  dollar  shortage  but  witl 
a  capital  shortage.  The  demand  for  capital  is 
high  in  all  countries,  both  industrial  and  under 
developed.  But,  on  a  comparative  basis,  there  if 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  a  strong  anc 
pressing  demand  for  long-term  funds  from  coun 
tries  with  high  savings  to  supplement  their  owr 
savings,  so  as  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  economic 
development.  This  demand  for  capital  need  nol 
be  satisfied  by  any  one  currency  but  by  all  con- 
vertible and  usable  currencies.  We  in  the  Uniteo 
States  will  not  shirk  any  part  of  our  responsibility 
to  help  in  this  situation.  But  I  believe  that  ex- 
amination of  the  recent  past  shows  that  financing 
by  the  United  States  has  exceeded  the  amount  of 
its  net  exports  of  goods  and  services  and  that 
other  industrial  countries  have  generally  financed 
less  than  their  exports  of  goods  and  services. 
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Jere  must  be  a  reorientation  of  the  policies  of 

I  earlier  postwar  period  and  a  new  determina- 
tn  by  all  the  industrial  countries  to  face  the 
Mimon  obligation  to  share  in  the  task  of  provid- 

I I  capital  to  the  less  developed  parts  of  the  free 
(irld. 

Turning  now  to  the  domestic  side,  I  am  very 
Eid  to  be  able  to  report,  as  does  the  annual  report 
ielf,  that  the  year  since  we  met  in  New  Delhi  has 
rm  one  of  continued  economic  upsurge  in  the 
[lited  States.  By  June,  just  prior  to  the  steel 
^  ike,  industrial  production  had  reached  6  percent 
love  the  prerecession  peak.  Gross  national  prod- 
tt  is  currently  running  about  $485  billion  per 
mum  compared  with  $442  billion  in  the  year 
iore  the  recession.  Moreover,  this  dramatic  and 
rpid  increase  in  economic  activity  has  been 
nieved  with  substantial  price  stability.  Since 
I  beginning  of  recovery  in  May  1958,  the  broad 
lies  of  wholesale  prices  has  shown  no  net  in- 
case, while  consumer  prices  have  risen  only  1 
arcent. 

The  fiscal  position  of  the  United  States,  which 
j  a  major  factor  in  our  attempts  to  stabilize 
ices,  has  shown  a  notable  improvement.  Fol- 
ving  the  large  deficit  of  $12i£  billion  in  the 
ibal  year  ended  June  30,  1959,  the  United  States 
!>vernment  has  made  great  efforts  to  restore  a 
:lanced  budget  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  My  re- 
:rt  to  you  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  United 
iates  would  be  less  optimistic  were  I  not  able  to 
s.te  that  this  objective  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
i.ntially  attained.  In  this  achievement  we  have 
:ed  the  difficulties  common  to  many  countries 
.  the  world  today,  who  must  postpone  or  curtail 
me  government  expenditures  in  order  that  fi- 
?ncial  stability  may  be  maintained. 
The  credit  and  monetary  policies  of  the  United 
rites,  including  our  firm  policy  of  maintaining 
; changed  the  present  official  price  of  gold,  have 
so  been  directed  toward  promoting  financial 
i.bility  in  the  interest  of  sustainable  economic 
pwth.  The  present  business  boom,  which  has 
:rried  production,  employment,  and  incomes  to 
r:ord  high  levels,  has  resulted  in  a  rising  tide 
:  demand  for  bank  credit  from  many  sources. 
J  lis  has  been  reflected,  of  course,  in  sharp  in- 
cases in  market  rates  of  interest  and  in  appro- 
bate increases  in  rediscount  rates.  Yet  a  large 
ilume  of  new  bank  funds  has  been  made  available 
t  finance  the  growing  needs  of  business,  as  in- 


dicated by  an  increase  of  $9i/£  billion  in  loans  and 
investments  of  all  banks  during  the  12  months 
through  August  and  an  increase  in  the  money 
supply  during  that  period  of  $4  billion. 

In  summary  I  can  say  that  the  outlook  for  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  is  good.  We  have 
contained  the  inflationary  pressures  which  were 
running  strong  a  year  ago.  Our  budget  position 
is  sound.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
has  held  virtually  unchanged  over  the  past  year. 
Output  and  employment  and  incomes  are  at  record 
high  levels.  Expanding  world  markets  provide 
us  an  opportunity  to  increase  our  exports. 

In  all  these  vital  matters  of  fiscal  affairs,  cur- 
rency stability,  expanding  output,  and  a  sound 
balance  of  payments,  we  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment support  the  same  sound  position  as  do  the 
governments  represented  around  this  table.  Firm 
policies  and  vigilant  and  energetic  execution  of 
those  policies  are  essential.  The  task  of  achieving 
sustainable  growth  and  reasonable  currency  sta- 
bility is  never  completed. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  DILLON  » 

This  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  important 
meetings  of  the  governors  of  the  World  Bank  since 
the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  15  years  ago.  We 
have  the  privilege  of  recording  a  year  of  outstand- 
ing progress,  during  which  member  governments 
have  taken  action  to  double  the  Bank's  financial  re- 
sources. And  we  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  further  the  lending  facilities  available  to 
the  Bank  so  that  it  may  play  its  part  more  effec- 
tively in  the  historic  struggle  of  man  against  pov- 
erty and  disease. 

In  the  year  that  has  passed  since  we  met  at  New 
Delhi,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  period  of  post- 
war economic  reconstruction  has  drawn  to  a  close. 
As  a  consequence,  virtually  all  of  the  industrial- 
ized part  of  the  free  world  is  now  in  a  position  to 
make  resources  increasingly  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  development  of  the  less 
developed  areas.  Of  equal  or  even  greater  impor- 
tance is  the  evidence  of  a  growing  determination 
among  the  peoples  of  the  industrialized  nations  to 
provide  these  resources  in  adequate  measure.    For 


7  Made  on  Sept.  30  during  discussion  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  World  Bank.  Mr.  Dillon  is  U.S.  Alternate 
Governor  of  the  IBRD. 
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all  of  us  recognize,  as  we  must,  that,  in  the  impera- 
tive struggle  for  economic  development,  the  pres- 
ervation of  civilization  itself— the  freedom, 
dignity,  and  well-being  of  the  individual— is  at 
stake. 

Progress  Achieved  by  World  Bank 

The  notable  progress  achieved  by  the  Bank  over 
the  past  12  months  is  reflected  in  the  Bank's  report 
and  in  President  Black's  remarks  to  us  yesterday 
[September  29]. 

Early  this  year  the  governors  recommended  that 
member  countries  increase  the  authorized  capital 
of  the  Bank  by  more  than  100  percent.  By  Sep- 
tember the  legislatures  of  enough  member  govern- 
ments had  taken  favorable  action  on  this  proposal 
to  bring  the  recommended  increase  into  effect. 
The  swiftness  of  this  response  is  a  remarkable  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  Bank's  op- 
erations, as  well  as  a  concrete  demonstration  of  the 
willingness  of  member  countries  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  less  developed  areas. 

^  The  Bank  has  continued  in  1959  to  maintain  the 
high  rate  of  development  lending  reached  in 
1958— more  than  $700  million  annually— and  has 
broadened  the  geographical  scope  of  its  operations 
to  include  three  countries  in  which  it  had  not  pre- 
viously lent— the  Eepublic  of  Gabon  in  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  Malaya,  and  Sudan.  The 
Bank's  bonds  have  gained  even  wider  public  ac- 
ceptance :  public  offerings  made  for  the  first  time 
in  Germany  and  Belgium  were  heavily  oversub- 
scribed. The  Bank  has  also  successfully  intensi- 
fied its  efforts  to  associate  private  lending  with  its 
operations,  both  through  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
its  portfolio  to  private  investors  and  through 
"joint  operations"  in  which  borrowers  draw  capi- 
tal from  the  Bank  and  the  private  capital  market 
at  the  same  time  and  often  for  the  same  project. 
The  Bank  has  increased  its  technical  assistance  to 
member  countries.  And  it  has  cooperated  with 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  and  the  Euro- 
pean Investment  Bank  in  their  early  operations. 

For  all  of  these  accomplishments,  we  may  com- 
pliment the  Bank's  management  and  staff  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  give 
vigorous  and  inspired  leadership  to  the  chief  in- 
ternational lending  institution  of  the  free  world. 
I  am  sure  we  can  all  join  with  our  chairman  in 
congratulating  the  Bank's  members  on  this  10th 
anniversary  of  the  presidency  of  Eugene  Black. 
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The  high  standing  of  the  Bank  today  is  in  no  sou 
measure  a  personal  tribute  to  President  Blac 
whose  outstanding  leadership  over  the  past 
years  is  a  matter  of  universal  acknowledgment. 

I  think  we  may  appropriately  in  this  forum  al 
extend  our  thanks  to  the  Managing  Director  of  tl 
International  Monetary  Fund,  Per  Jacobsson,  i 
the  good  work  of  the  Fund  during  his  tenure  . 
office  in  contributing  to  the  basic  economic  heal' 
of  the  less  developed  areas  and  hence  to  their  ec 
nomic  development. 

At  New  Delhi  last  year  I  welcomed  on  behalf  ( 
the  United  States  the  efforts  of  the  Bank's  mai 
agement  to  help  arrange  an  equitable  division  ( 
the  waters  of  the  Indus  Basin  between  India  an 
Pakistan.  Thanks  to  these  good  offices,  negotis 
tions  have  progressed  to  the  point  where  ultimal 
success  now  appears  to  be  in  sight.  Accordingl- 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  inf  orrae 
the  Bank  that  it  is  prepared  to  consider  particips 
tion  in  financial  assistance  to  the  Indus  watei 
project,  subject  to  agreement  between  the  countrie 
and  to  the  availability  of  congressional  appropria 
tions. 

Also  during  the  past  year  the  United  States,  ij 
a  further  expression  of  the  historic  relation 
among  the  American  Republics,  has  joined  u 
drafting  the  charter  of  the  Inter- American  De 
velopment  Bank,  which  we  anticipate  will  begii 
operations  early  in  the  new  year.8  It  will  assis 
the  Latin  American  countries  with  their  develop 
ment  efforts  and  help  to  provide  the  developmenta 
capital  they  require.  We  look  forward  to  co 
operative  working  relationships  between  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the  World 
Bank,  as  well  as  with  our  own  national  lending 
agencies. 

With  few  exceptions  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries have  been  successful  in  achieving  financial 
and  monetary  stability.  However,  many  of  the 
less  developed  countries  have  continued  to  be 
faced  by  serious  inflation.  Certain  of  these  coun- 
tries have  courageously  attacked  the  problem  with 
broad  stabilization  measures,  in  which  they  were? 
aided  by  substantial  financial  support  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  from  individ- 
ual member  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  our  observation  that  a  very- 
significant  factor  in  the  success  of  these  stabiliza- 

8  Bulletin  of  June  8, 1959,  p.  849. 
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ion  programs  is  the  degree  to  which  domestic 
ponomic  development  efforts  are  soundly  con- 
nived and  efficiently  administered.  Here  is  an 
rea  in  which  the  World  Bank  can  and  should 
lay  ;m  increasingly  active  and  useful  role.  Ac- 
lordingly,  we  would  welcome  action  both  by  the 
lank  and  borrowing  countries  so  that  the  Bank's 
Mtvices  would  be  more  widely  utilized  than  here- 
of ore  in  this  respect. 

-iternationa!  Development  Association 

President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Anderson, 
l  their  welcoming  addresses,  have  already  stated 
n  behalf  of  the  United  States  our  desire  to  see 
stablished,  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Bank,  an  Inter- 
ational  Development  Association.  As  all  of  you 
now,  the  United  States  has  provided  member 
overnments  with  an  outline  setting  forth  our 
leas  regarding  the  desirable  structure,  capitaliza- 
on,  and  other  aspects  of  this  proposed  new  insti- 
ition.  I  will  not  repeat  these  ideas  here.  They 
ill  in  any  case  be  discussed  by  the  Executive 
)irectors  who,  in  formulating  their  recommenda- 
ons,  are  being  asked  to  take  into  account  the 
iews  of  all  member  governments.  I  would,  how- 
>-er.  like  to  make  certain  additional  observations 
n  the  anticipated  role  of  the  IDA  in  the  interna- 
onal  lending  field. 

As  we  examine  the  formidable  problems  which 
ice  the  less  developed  countries  in  overcoming 
^ie  difficult  economic  conditions  in  which  so  many 
Kindreds  of  millions  of  their  people  live  today, 
e  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  this  inescapable 
pet :  If  these  countries  are  to  be  successful  in  their 
Torts,  they  must  have  access  to  capital  from  the 
(ldustrialized  countries  over  and  above  that  which 
kn  be  safely  lent  to  them  on  normal  banking 
pros  or  provided  by  private  enterprise.  The 
ank  itself  has  had  to  turn  down  many  desirable 
'vt'lopment  projects  which  could  fully  meet  its 
■chnical  requirements  because,  as  a  borrower  in 
ie  private  capital  market,  its  loans  must  invar- 
bly  meet  high  financial  standards.  The  IDA  is 
ttigned  to  assist  the  Bank  in  meeting  this  prob- 
m  by  providing  funds  contributed  by  member 
overnments  which  can  be  lent  on  flexible  terms, 
icluding  repayment  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 
iirrency  of  the  borrower.  The  availability  of 
fen  a  marginal  amount  of  such  funds  may  often 
ean  the  difference  between  success  or  failure  of 
worthwhile  project. 


I  would  like  to  invite  special  attention  to  one 
aspect  of  the  proposal  we  have  put  forward  for 
an  IDA.  This  is  the  suggestion  that  the  IDA 
might  use,  in  conjunction  with  its  loans  of  con- 
vertible currencies,  a  certain  amount  of  the  so- 
called  "local  currencies"  which  have  accumulated 
under  our  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  known  popularly  as  P.L.  480. 
Any  amounts  of  these  currencies  made  available 
to  the  IDA  would,  of  course,  be  over  and  above 
the  capital  subscription  of  the  United  States. 
Our  thought  is  that  such  currencies  might  be 
used  to  meet  the  local  costs  of  some  of  the  proj- 
ects financed  by  the  IDA  or,  in  appropriate  cases, 
to  pay  for  items  related  to  IDA  development  proj- 
ects which  are  to  be  imported  from  a  country 
whose  local  currency  is  involved.  The  total 
amount  of  such  local  currencies  which  might  be 
helpful  to  the  IDA  is  difficult  to  estimate  since 
there  are  recognized  limitations  on  their  uses.  In 
any  event  deposits  of  local  currencies  would  be 
made  to  the  account  of  «the  IDA  only  after  full 
agreement  among  the  IDA,  the  United  States, 
and  the  country  whose  local  currency  would  be 
released  to  the  IDA. 

The  IDA  is  a  new  concept  in  international 
lending  institutions.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  the  charter  of  the  IDA  leave  a  substantial 
measure  of  discretion  to  the  institution  itself  to 
determine  how  its  funds  can  best  be  spent  and 
on  what  terms.  We  would  expect  that  the  high 
technical  standards  of  the  World  Bank  would 
apply  to  loans  made  by  the  IDA.  However,  it 
may  be  appropriate  in  some  circumstances  for 
the  IDA  to  consider,  for  example,  financing  pilot 
projects  in  some  fields  of  social  overhead  of  a 
type  which  contribute  to  productivity  and  devel- 
opment but  which  are  not  financed  by  the  World 
Bank.  This  is  an  area  in  which  expenditures  in 
the  currency  of  the  borrower  are  likely  to  be 
required,  and  this  could  be  one  of  the  uses  of 
the  local  currencies  I  mentioned  earlier.  In 
developing  the  pattern  of  its  operations,  we  would 
expect  the  IDA  to  maintain  the  closest  working 
relationships  with  the  representatives  of  the  less 
developed  countries  so  as  to  insure  that  its  efforts 
will  be  directed  to  meeting  the  most  important 
development  needs  in  the  best  ways  possible. 
Finally,  we  look  upon  the  IDA  as  a  proposal  to 
increase  the  total  flow  of  development  capital  to 
the  less  developed  areas  and  not  as  a  substitute 
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for  bilateral  assistance  from  the  industrialized 
countries. 

It  is  our  strong  hope  that  the  concept  of  the 
IDA  will  commend  itself  to  the  members  of  the 
Bank  and  that  at  our  present  annual  meeting 
the  governors  of  the  Bank  will  take  action  to 
authorize  the  Executive  Directors  to  undertake 
the  preparation  of  articles  of  agreement.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  the  United  States  has  introduced  in 
the  Procedures  Committee. 

In  his  statement  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  Secretary  Anderson  has  commented  on 
the  international  payments  position  of  the  United 
States.  This  position  of  large  deficits  during  the 
past  18  months  has,  of  course,  been  matched  by 
large  surpluses  elsewhere  in  the  world,  surpluses 
which  have  been  heavily  concentrated  in  the  other 
industrialized  countries  whose  reserves  of  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  have  steadily  increased. 

An  important  element  in  this  situation  has 
been  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  other  industrialized  countries  to  export  to  the 
less  developed  areas  has  not  as  yet  been  accom- 
panied by  a  comparable  increase  in  their  exports 
of  capital  to  these  areas,  whereas  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  maintain  a  large  outflow 
of  capital  to  these  areas  for  both  development 
and  assistance  purposes.  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  provide  financing  for 
imports  into  the  less  developed  areas  from  other 
industrialized  countries  which  many  of  the  latter 
are  now  in  a  position  to  finance  themselves. 

The  logic  of  the  situation  is,  I  think,  clear,  and 
we  would  hope  that  other  industrialized  countries 
in  a  position  to  do  so  will  find  methods  of  increas- 
ing their  long-term  development  assistance  to 
countries  in  need  of  capital.  Through  efforts 
of  this  kind  we  should  be  able  both  to  meet  in 
larger  measure  the  needs  of  the  less  developed 
areas  and  contribute  to  better  balance  in  world 
trade  and  payments. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  take  note  of  the  addition  to 
our  membership  of  Laos  and  Portugal,  to  which 
we  extend  a  warm  welcome. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.   UPTON 

In  his  annual  report  the  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration has  succinctly  stated  the  concept  which 
lias  been  central  to  the  entire  development  of  the 


IFC,  that  is,  the  importance  of  private  enterprit 
and  its  vital  role  in  the  economic  growth  of  the  le* 
developed  nations.    The  development  of  my  ov 
country  and  that  of  the  other  industrialized  com 
tries  of  the  free  world  is  testimony  to  the  sounc 
ness  of  this  age-old  principle.    In  an  era  in  whic 
the  continued  existence  of  governments  emphasis 
ing  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individus 
may  significantly  depend  on  the  vitality  of  ind: 
vidual  motivation  which  such  governments  inspin 
we  do  well  to  reaffirm  our  conviction  in  the  dynam 
ic  concept  of  private  enterprise.    The  existence  o 
the  Corporation  is  itself  an  indication  of  our  mn 
tual  judgment  that  the  creative  forces  involve 
in  private  undertakings  are   a  vital   factor  i 
growth  and  development.     It  is  therefore  a  re 
assuring  confirmation  of  our  ideas  that  privat 
enterprise  has  participated  in  the  Corporation' 
projects  with  an  amount  of  risk  capital  more  thai 
triple  the  sums  invested  by  the  Corporation  itseli 
There  is  much  concrete  activity  we  can  welcomi 
in  the  12-month  period  covered  by  the  report  be 
fore  us.    President  [Robert  L.]  Garner  has  sug 
gested  that  the  best  measure  of  IFC's  usefulnes 
should  be  the  number  of  enterprises  which  ii 
helps  to  finance  and  the  volume  of  private  capita 
participating  in  the  financing,  rather  than  the  ah 
solute  amount  of  IFC  funds  invested.    By  eithei 
of  these  measures  the  year  ended  June  30,  1959 
was  one  of  significant  activity.    The  number  oi 
enterprises  to  which  commitments  for  financing 
were  extended  rose  from  9  to  21.    These  enter- 
prises were  located  in  11  countries  around  the 
world,  more  than  double  the  number  of  countries 
in  which  IFC  had  invested  a  year  ago.    The  latter 
fact  is  of  special  significance  because  of  what 
might  be  called  the  "demonstration  impact"  of 
the  Corporation's  first  project  in  a  country.    That 
is,  the  first  investment  frequently  results  in  other 
projects  in  the  country  or  neighboring  countries 
being  quickly  brought  to  the  Corporation. 

By  the  more  conventional  criterion  of  total  funds 
invested,  the  Corporation  has  also  made  commend- 
able progress.  The  level  of  net  commitments  rose, 
during  the  year  from  $9.5  million  to  $19.8  million,! 
and  a  substantial  number  of  new  projects  are  un- 
der consideration.  We  may  reasonably  anticipate, 
therefore,  that  the  recent  accelerated  rate  at  which 

"Made  on  Sept.  30  during  discussion  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  International  Finance  Corporation.  Mr.  Up- 
ton is  U.S.  Temporary  Alternate  Governor  of  the  IFC. 
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le  Corporation  is  investing  will  continue  to  gain 
lomentum.  I  think  we  can  all  subscribe  to  the 
ope  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  the  Presi- 
enr  will  be  able  to  inform  us  that  the  bulk  of 
tie  Corporation's  assets  have  been  put  to  work  in 
[reductive  investments  in  member  countries. 
Certainly  it  is  not  too  early  to  give  serious 
nought  to  the  problem  of  developing  channels 
irough  which  the  Corporation's  assets  can  be 
lade  to  revolve.  Some  of  the  investments  in  its 
ortfolio  should,  with  some  additional  seasoning, 
?gin  to  be  attractive  items  to  potential  purchas- 
es. In  this  connection  an  important  development 
that  the  Corporation  has  been  able  to  secure  par- 
cipation  by  private  financial  institutions  in  sev- 
(■al  of  its  investments.  The  relationships  which 
le  Corporation  is  developing  with  these  financial 
ptitutions  will  be  of  great  value,  not  only  as 
n  additional  source  of  funds  to  the  borrowers 
|rom  the  Corporation,  but  also  to  the  Corporation 
self  as  a  possible  future  market  for  sales  from  its 
ortfolio. 

In  noting  the  progress  of  the  past  year  let  us 
)t,  however,  be  complacent  about  the  magnitude 
I  the  task  ahead.  Additional  techniques  remain 
>  be  worked  out  which  will  make  the  resources  of 
.e  Corporation  available  in  the  less  developed 
•untries  to  private  business  enterprises  which 
ight  seem  small  by  the  standards  of  many  ad- 
inced  countries.  An  important  job  of  explaining 
e  functions  and  policies  of  the  Corporation  in 
untries  where  no  IFC  investments  have  yet  been 
lade  is  still  to  be  accomplished,  even  though  de- 
rmined  efforts  have  already  been  put  forward  in 
lat  direction. 

After  building  a  sound  foundation  the  IFC  is 
•w  moving  forward  with  rapidly  increasing  mo- 
mtum.  I  extend  to  the  Corporation  our  con- 
gelations and  our  best  wishes  for  accelerated 
ogress  in  its  chosen  field  of  stimulating  invest- 
mt  in  private  enterprises. 

^SOLUTION    ON    INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOP- 
ENT  ASSOCIATION  "> 

SOLVED : 

rhat  with  respect  to  the  question  of  creating  an  Inter- 
itional  Development  Association  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
:  nk,  the  Executive  Directors,  having  regard  to  the  views 

'Adopted  by  the  governors  of  the  IBRD  on  Oct.  1. 
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expressed  by  the  Governors  and  considering  the  broad 
principles  on  which  such  an  Association  should  be  estab- 
lished and  all  other  aspects  of  the  matter,  are  requested 
to  formulate  articles  of  agreement  of  such  an  Association 
for  submission  to  the  member  Governments  of  the  Bank. 


United  States  and  Italy  Reaffirm 
Their  Close  Ties 

Antonio  Segni,  President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Italian  Republic,  and  Giuseppe  Pella, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  made  an  official  visit 
to  Washington  September  30  to  October  3  and  then 
spent  2  days  at  New  York  before  their  departure 
for  Italy  on  October  I/..  Following  are  texts  of 
two  joint  communiques  released  after  their  talks 
with  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Herter, 
together  with  an  exchange  of  greetings  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport  upon  their  arrival 
and  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  official  party. 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  SEPTEMBER  30 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  30 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Italian  Re- 
public, the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ital- 
ian Republic  and  the  Secretary  of  State  met  at 
the  White  House  today  and  held  two  intensive  dis- 
cussions covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  which 
are  of  mutual  concern  and  interest  to  their  two 
countries.  The  talks  took  place  in  a  spirit  of  close 
friendship  and  mutual  comprehension  and  were 
characterized  by  their  frankness  and  their  fullness. 

In  amplification  of  their  meeting  in  Paris  on 
September  3,1  the  President  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister reviewed  in  detail  the  current  world  situa- 
tion. They  discussed  the  developments  of  the  re- 
cent visit  to  the  United  States  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
agreed  that  this  exchange  of  views  has  proved  use- 
ful in  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  restated  their  belief  that  all  possible  efforts 
should  continue  to  be  made  to  achieve  a  reduction 
of  armaments  throughout  the  world,  within  a 
framework  of  adequate  controls  and  safeguards. 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  21,  1959,  p.  412. 
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The  President  expressed  his  gratification  for  the 
inclusion  of  Italy  in  the  Committee  of  the  Ten 
Powers  which  at  the  beginning  of  next  year  will 
handle  the  vital  problem  of  disarmament.2  He 
stressed  the  contribution  which  Italy  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make  in  this  field  and  added  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  continue  its  sup- 
port of  Italian  participation  in  the  discussions  of 
major  world  problems. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  reaf- 
firmed the  dedication  of  their  two  countries  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded.  They  also  agreed  that  the  present 
international  situation  does  not  yet  permit  relaxa- 
tion in  Western  defense  efforts.  They  reiterated 
their  firm  conviction  that  the  combined  strength 
and  coordinated  action  of  the  free  and  sovereign 
countries  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  are  vital- 
ly necessary  to  assure  peace  and  security  and  to 
protect  the  right  of  their  people  to  live  in  free- 
dom under  Governments  of  their  own  choosing. 
They  declared  that  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
will  remain  the  cornerstone  of  their  foreign 
policies. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  ex- 
pressed the  full  recognition  of  the  United  States 
for  the  contribution  which  Italy  is  making  in  the 
development  of  closer  political  and  economic  as- 
sociation between  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  re- 
affirmed the  support  of  the  United  States  for  such 
a  policy. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  also  dis- 
cussed the  principles  which  guide  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  free  nations  in  their  programs  for  as- 
sistance to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  OCTOBER  2 

Press  release  695  dated  October  2 

Following  the  two  meetings  which  were  held  on 
September  30  between  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Italian  Republic,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Italian  Republic  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  further  intensive  and 
detailed  discussions  have  been  carried  on  at  the 
Department  of  State  between  the  Prime  Minister, 
Foreign  Minister  Pella  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
These  talks  have  been  conducted  in  an  atmosphere 
of  great  cordiality  and  understanding. 


2  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1059,  p.  438. 
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The  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Minister  an. 
the  Secretary  of  State  reviewed  in  their  meeting 
of  two  days  all  the  important  issues  of  concer 
to  both  Italy  and  the  United  States.  They  n 
affirmed  that  the  relations  between  the  Unite 
States  and  Italy  are  based  on  mutual  respec 
friendship  and  confidence  and  that  at  the  presei 
time  there  are  no  bilateral  problems  of  majc 
significance  between  them. 

The  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Minister  an 
the  Secretary  of  State  considered  at  length  tl 
need  for  international  cooperation  to  accelera^ 
and  coordinate  the  economic  growth  of  the  undei } 
developed  countries.     They  agreed  that  all  aj 
propriate  ways  and  means  should  be  sought  1 1 
achieve  this  end. 

The  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Minister  anj 
the  Secretary  of  State  reviewed  in  further  deta  4 
the  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  of  the  ChaiJ 
man  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.li 
They  also  discussed  in  detail  the  question  c| 
Berlin. 

The  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Minister  an  I 
the  Secretary  of  State  confirmed  that  complete 
understanding  exists  between  Italy  and  the  Unite  L 
States  on  the  vital  and  defensive  role  which  thl 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  has  played  and  will  cor  I 
tinue  to  play  in  assuring  the  peace  and  securiti 
of  the  free  and  independent  states.  They  reco£  I 
nized  that  in  its  search  for  peace,  the  West  mus  i 
remain  united  and  vigilant. 

They  agreed  in  supporting  the  development  o 
ever  closer  economic  and  political  association  be 
tween  the  countries  of  the  European  Economi 
Community.  The  Secretary  of  State  concurre< 
in  Italy's  views  concerning  this  association. 

The  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Minister  ant 
the  Secretary  of  State  reaffirmed  the  strong  desir 
of  their  two  countries  to  seek  a  reduction  in  thi 
world  burden  of  armaments.  They  agreed,  how, 
ever,  that  such  a  reduction  can  only  be  achieve! 
with  adequate  safeguards  and  controls. 

The  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Minister  ant 
the  Secretary  of  State  expressed  full  satisfactio; 
at  the  results  of  these  discussions.  They  re 
affirmed  that  these  personal  consultations  are  oi 
paramount  value  to  their  two  countries. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  notei 
with  particular  satisfaction  the  opportunity  af 
forded  by  this  visit  to  carry  on  the  consultation 
which  are  a  continuing  and  regular  process  ii 
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ose  relations  happily  existing  between  the 
Dlted  States  and  Italy. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
ill  continue  their  discussions  with  the  Secretary 

State  and  other  senior  officials  of  the  United 
ates  Government. 


CHANGE  OF  GREETINGS 

»  release  688  dated  September  30 
:e  President  Nixon 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  and 
>mbers  of  your  party,  we  are  very  honored  that 
u  have  paid  this  visit  to  our  country.  May  I 
f  that  we  cannot  control  our  weather,  but  I 
ink  the  weather  that  we  have  gives  me  an  op- 
rtunity  to  indicate  the  present  nature  of  the 
ations  between  our  two  countries.  The  weather 
turbulent,  gloomy,  and  threatening,  but  we  are 
ppy  to  say  that  the  relations  between  Italy  and 
'  United  States  are  warm,  friendly,  and  hope- 
I.  We  know  that  the  conversations  you  will 
ve  with  our  President  and  with  other  repre- 
itatives  of  our  Government  will  contribute  not 
ly  to  closer  relations  between  our  two  countries 
t  also  to  the  development  of  policies  which  will 
ng  peace  and  prosperity  for  all  the  peoples  of 
I  world.  In  these  critical  times  it  is  vastly 
portant  that  we  recognize  that  the  solution  of 
r  problems  requires  the  best  thinking  of  all  the 
ders  of  the  world.  And  for  that  reason  we 
iply  appreciate  your  coming  to  us  and  sharing 
it  experience  and  your  counsel  with  our 
ders. 

me  Minister  Segni 

[  am  very  happy  to  return  to  the  United  States 
er  so  many  years  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
at  with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
I  high  officials  of  the  American  Government 
I  those  who  direct  policies  of  this  great, 
sudly,  and  allied  nation. 

Hie  bonds  of  old  friendship  which  unite  Italy 
I  the  United  States  form  a  solid  and  broad 


basis  for  reciprocal  understanding.  On  such  a 
basis  it  will  certainly  be  very  easy  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  a  political,  economic,  and 
social  nature  which  are  of  interest  to  both  coun- 
tries and  those  of  broader  scope  which  refer  to 
maintaining  world  peace.  Our  relations  are 
excellent.  It  is  our  intention  to  make  the  present 
fruitful  collaboration  which  exists  between  our 
two  countries  ever  closer  and  more  effective  in 
the  service  of  peace  with  security,  with  freedom, 
and  with  justice.  We  are  certain  that  in  so  doing 
we  will  have  the  warmth  and  support  of  the 
friendship  of  the  American  people. 


MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 28  (press  release  679)  that  the  following 
persons  would  accompany  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Italian  Eepublic  and 
Mrs.  Segni  during  their  visit  in  the  United 
States : 

Giuseppe  Pella,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Manlio  Brosio,  Ambassador  of  Italy 

Mrs.  Brosio 

Carlo  Alberto  Straneo,  Director  General  for  Political 
Affairs,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Federico  Sensi,  Director,  International  Relations  Sec- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister's  Secretariat 

Alberto  Jezzi,  Press  Officer,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Paolo  Molajoni,  Vice  Chief  of  Cabinet,  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs 

Comdr.  Emanuele  Cossetto,  Press  Attach^,  Prime  Minis- 
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Reflections  on  the  Khrushchev  Visit 


by  Andrew  H.  Berding 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


This  is  a  time  of  many  important  visits  by  chiefs 
of  state  and  heads  of  government  to  Washington. 

We  are  proud  to  have  with  us  now  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Italy,  Antonio  Segni,  and  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Giuseppe  Pella,2  both  of  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  during  the  early  Marshall 
plan  days  in  Italy.  His  conference  yesterday  with 
President  Eisenhower  is  in  the  tradition  of  the 
ever  stronger  influence  of  Italy  in  foreign  affairs. 
Testimony  to  this  is  the  fact  that  Italy  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  10-nation  committee  which  will  en- 
gage in  vital  disarmament  negotiations  some  time 
after  the  beginning  of  the  year.3  Italy's  strategic 
position  in  the  Mediterranean,  her  sense  of  coop- 
eration, the  energy,  industry,  and  ingeniousness  of 
her  people,  justify  Italian  participation  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  major  world  problems.  Our  own  re- 
lations with  Italy  are  close  and  constructive. 
Prime  Minister  Segni's  visit  will  solidify  them 
still  more. 

Later  this  month  Washington  will  receive  the 
welcome  visit  of  President  Lopez  Mateos  of 
Mexico,  to  strengthen  still  further  the  friendship 
between  our  two  countries.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  month  we  shall  cordially  greet  the  President 
of  the  newest  country  on  earth — Sekou  Toure  of 
Guinea. 

But  without  doubt  the  most  important  state  visit 
of  recent  times  ended  4  days  ago,  when  Chairman 
Khrushchev  winged  out  over  the  Atlantic  to  re- 
turn to  Moscow.4 


*  Address  made  before  the  League  of  Republican  Women 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Oct. 
1  (press  release  692). 

2  See  p.  541. 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  438. 

*  I  hid.,  Oct.  12,  1959,  p.  499. 
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Value  of  Visit  and  Talks 

Now  it  may  be  of  interest  to  draw  a  few  cone 
sions  and  make  a  few  comments  on  this  visit  by  < 
of  the  outstanding  personalities  of  our  time. 

To  begin  with,  the  visit,  without  question,  was 
plus.  It  was  a  plus  in  both  its  aspects — first,  t 
trip  itself  in  the  United  States;  second,  the  tal 
with  President  Eisenhower.  During  these  tal 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  at  Camp  David  ai 
Gettysburg. 

As  to  the  visit,  Chairman  Khrushchev  certain 
got  a  better,  clearer  idea  of  America  and  Ame 
icans  than  he  had  had  before.  He  saw  fc'J 
strength  of  our  economy,  the  high  living  stan 
ards,  the  freedom  of  expression,  the  diversity  ♦ 
our  people.  He  finally  admitted  that  people  cou 
live  very  well  indeed  under  what  he  calls  capita 
ism.  He  also  recognized  that  our  Governme. 
and  our  people  are  virtually  as  one  when  it  com 
to  foreign  policy.  He  acknowledged  that  Ame 
icans  generally  want  peace.  He  recognized  th: 
only  10  percent  of  our  gross  national  product  go 
into  armaments  as  compared  with  a  much  largt 
percentage  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  therefoi 
it  is  illogical  to  think  that  our  people  are  afrai 
that  disarmament  would  bring  economic  collaps 
This  should  help  to  remove  from  the  pages  ( 
Pravda  the  specter  of  American  capitalists  evil] 
conniving  at  war  in  order  to  increase  their  profit 
As  to  the  talks,  they  led,  among  other  thing 
to  the  lifting  of  the  threat  on  Berlin.  This  wj 
confirmed  in  the  statement  day  before  yesterda 
[September  29]  by  Chairman  Khrushchev.  The 
also  led  to  certain  agreements,  such  as  those  on  th 
resumption  of  negotiations  to  settle  the  Sovh 
lend-lease  debt  and  a  considerable  expansion  ci 
exchanges  of  persons  and  information.  To  us 
the  expression  in  yesterday's  communique  on  th 
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'resident's  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Segni, 
this  exchange  of  views  has  proved  useful  in  the 
rase  of  peace." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  gain  from  the  talks 
the  intangible  one — the  establishment  of  per- 
ma\  contact  between  the  President  of  the  United 
uitt'S  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
?rs  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  last  time  the  Presi- 
mt  saw  Chairman  Khrushchev  was  at  the 
iminit  conference  in  1955.  But  then  the  chief 
oviet  representative,  in  rank  at  least,  was  Mr. 
Nikolai]  Bulganin,  and  there  were  two  other 
eads  of  government  present.  This  time  the 
'resident  and  the  Chairman  were  together  for 
aany  houi-s,  either  alone  with  the  interpreters  or 
ith  Secretary  Herter,  Foreign  Minister  [Andrei] 
roniyko,  and  others. 

i  They  had  a  good  opportunity  this  time  to  ex- 
umge  views  and  to  get  an  estimate  of  each  other's 
linking  and  way  of  thinking.  They  had  a  good 
lance  to  evaluate  each  other's  personality. 
|  Their  conversations,  whether  private  or  in  a 
irger  group,  were  conducted  quietly  and  objec- 
vely.  Neither  one  hesitated  to  put  forward  his 
osition  directly  and  cogently.  The  overall  tone 
as  good. 

uestion  of  Berlin 

There  is  one  very  revealing  index  of  the  rela- 
onship  achieved.  This  relates  to  the  unwritten 
agreement  the  President  and  the  Chairman 
kched  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  reopened 
sgotiations  on  Berlin,  while  not  to  be  prolonged 
[definitely,  would  not  have  a  fixed  time  limit  on 
lem.  Although  this  language  was  not  in  the 
>mmunique,  the  President  and  Mr.  Khrushchev 
jreed  that  the  President  would  make  a  statement 
>ing  this  language  and  then  Mr.  Khrushchev 
ould  make  a  statement  confirming  it. 

This  procedure  was  faithfully  carried  out  with- 
it  delay.  The  agreement  itself  was  perhaps  the 
^ost  important  development  at  Camp  David. 
lA  large  portion  of  the  conversations  between 
je  President  and  the  Chairman  was  devoted  to 
|e  Berlin  question. 

As  the  President  indicated  at  his  press  con- 
Jrence  on  Monday  [September  28],  the  situation 
f  West  Berlin  is  unnatural.  How  could  it  be 
cherwise  when  you  have  a  city  divided  into  two 
|rts,  with  one  part  under  one  economic  system, 
(e  other  under  another,  and  with  the  western  part 
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of  the  city,  with  all  its  thinking  oriented  toward 
the  west,  lying  110  miles  inside  the  territory  of 
East  Germany?  Some  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  that,  because  the  President  recognized  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  this  situation,  we  would 
rush  headlong  to  settle  it  and  thereby  sacrifice 
Western  interests  in  West  Berlin.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 

We  remain  convinced  that  the  problem  of  Ber- 
lin can  best  be  resolved  by  the  reunification  of 
Germany.  Until  this  reunification  takes  place, 
we  have  certain  rights  and  obligations  arising 
from  our  military  victory  in  World  War  II. 
Among  these  are  the  right  to  maintain  military 
forces  in  the  sectors  of  Berlin  allotted  to  the  West- 
ern Allies  after  the  war  and  the  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin  to  live 
in  freedom  under  the  social  system  they  choose  for 
themselves.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's  con- 
firmation that  no  time  limit  is  to  be  placed  upon 
negotiations  leading  toward  a  more  stable  ar- 
rangement in  Berlin  will  provide  a  better  atmos- 
phere for  a  reasonable  approach  to  this  problem. 

While  Mr.  Khrushchev's  visit  here,  and  his  talks 
with  President  Eisenhower,  certainly  improved 
the  atmosphere  in  which  Soviet  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  are  conducted, 
they  also  made  it  clear  once  more  that  there  are 
great  differences  between  us.  Those  differences 
remain.  Most  importantly,  the  Soviet  Premier 
took  every  occasion  to  tell  us  in  his  inimitable 
fashion,  and  to  demonstrate  to  us  by  his  actions, 
that  he  and  his  comrades  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  have  no  intention  what- 
soever of  withdrawing,  or  retreating  from,  their 
basic  challenge  to  us  and  to  the  system  of  freedom 
by  which  we  govern  ourselves.  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  trip  produced  an  increased  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  American  people  of  the 
profound  nature  of  this  challenge. 

U.S.  Adherence  to  Principle  of  Peace  With  Justice 

On  several  occasions  Chairman  Khrushchev 
stated  in  essence  that,  although  the  President  and 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  want  peace  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  there  are  certain  groups  and  in- 
dividuals in  the  United  States  working  against 
peace. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  and  desirable  that  in  a 
free  society  there  should  be  diversity  of  views. 
And  naturally  there  is  a  diversity  of  views  in  the 
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United  States  as  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself,  the 
results  of  his  trip,  and  our  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  I  think  I  can  categorically  say  this:  No 
American  in  his  right  mind  wants  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  All  Americans  without  exception, 
from  the  President  on  down,  want  peace  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  intelligent  enough  to  know 
that,  with  modern  weapons,  in  a  new  war  there 
would  be  no  victors,  only  victims. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  not  deviate  from  out- 
principles.  The  peace  we  seek  to  maintain  must 
be  an  honorable  peace,  based  on  justice.  We  will 
not  barter  away  the  freedom  of  other  people,  such 
as  the  more  than  2  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  West  Berlin. 

We  also  want — sincerely  want — an  end  to  the 
cold  war.  I  believe  this  is  true  of  all  Americans. 
We  should  infinitely  prefer  to  discard  all  manifes- 
tations of  cold  war  and  live  in  real  friendship  with 
the  Soviet  people.  We  want  such  friendship. 
This  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  on  June  26,  1951, 
when  the  American  people  said  through  their  Con- 
gress in  a  joint  resolution  that  "the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  reaffirms  the  historic  and  abid- 
ing friendship  of  the  American  people  for  all 
other  peoples  and  declares— that  the  American 
people  deeply  regret  the  artificial  barriers  which 
separate  them  from  the  peoples  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  .  .  .  and  that,  although 
they  are  firmly  determined  to  defend  their  free- 
dom and  security,  the  American  people  .  .  .  invite 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship.  .  .  ."  And  we  believe  the 
Soviet  people  want  such  friendship. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  sought  during  his  trip  to  sell 
to  the  American  people  the  idea  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. This  phrase  "peaceful  coexistence" 
has  a  beguiling  appearance,  and  at  first  glance 
everyone  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  it.  Many  people 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  have,  in  fact,  indi- 
cated their  acceptance  of  it. 

As  we  understand  the  Soviet  definition  of 
"peaceful  coexistence,"  it  means  a  peaceful  living 
together  side  by  side  of  the  Communist  bloc  and 
the  free  world. 

If  that  is  what  they  mean  by  it,  we  have  to  say 
at  once,  "That  is  not  good  enough."  In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  world  should  be 
divided  into  blocs,  even  though  they  coexist  in 
peace.    We  believe  that  nations  should  be  truly 


independent  and  that  nations,  rather  than  bloc 
should  be  at  peace  one  with  another. 

Second,  coexistence  is  a  bare-bones,  negativ 
state  of  affairs.  Just  as  human  beings  do  nc 
solely  coexist  but  live  and  cooperate  for  thei 
mutual  development,  so  nations  should  not  solel 
coexist  but  live  and  cooperate  for  their  mutug 
development. 

Acceptance  of  peaceful  coexistence  has  the  ei 
feet  of  solidifying  the  status  quo,  with  the  Sovie 
Union  dominating  the  Communist  bloc.  We  d 
not  wish  to  contribute  to  the  perpetuation  of  thi 
status  quo. 

And  so,  as  to  "peaceful  coexistence,"  our  polic; 
is,  "We  need  something  better  than  peaceful  co 
existence,  something  more  in  keeping  with  th 
aspirations  of  mankind." 

Soviet  Economic  Competition  Welcomed 

Chairman  Khrushchev  repeatedly  challenged  it 
to  competition  in  production,  saying  that  the  So 
viet  Union  would  overtake  us  by  1970.  We  are  no 
afraid  of  this  competition.  We  welcome  it,  if  i 
means  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  but  draw  the  conclusion  thai 
what  Chairman  Khrushchev  saw  of  the  economic 
way  of  life  in  this  country — the  manifestly  higl 
standard  of  living  of  our  people  and  the  vitality 
of  our  economy — has  weakened  if  not  destroyed 
his  expressed  conviction  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  overtake  us  by  1970. 

He  may  proclaim  this  more,  but  he  believes  it 
less. 

U.S.  Spiritual  Values  Unchallenged 

There  was  one  challenge  that  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev did  not  deliver,  and  that  was  in  the  field  of 
spiritual  values,  human  dignity,  and  human 
freedom. 

I  think  that,  if  you  carefully  read  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's speeches  and  off-the-cuff  comments,  you 
will  be  struck,  as  I  have  been,  by  an  emphasis 
that  is  deeply  materialistic,  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  everything  else.  Even  his  references  to 
the  Bible  were  in  this  vein.  He  cited  quotations 
and  passages  from  the  Scriptures  in  the  spirit  of 
one  who  is  determined  to  use  any  text  which  will 
support  his  purpose. 

I  could  wish  that  he  understood  better  the  im- 
portance which  we  in  this  country  ascribe  to  the 
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?xt :  ''Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone."  For  in 
his  idea  resides  a  great  deal  of  the  essence  of 
unerica.  We  Americans  recognize  that  all  men, 
very  where,  are  linked  by  bonds  which  transcend 
he  fates  and  fortunes  of  any  individual  or  any 
solated  group.  We  reject  the  idea  that  the  mere 
.itisfaction  of  material  needs,  a  competition  in 

hicli  one  group  surpasses  another  or  a  struggle 
1  which  one  group  strives  to  impose  its  will  on 
nother,  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  human 
xistence. 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  correctly  understood  our  de- 
ction  to  these  ideas,  he  would  understand  that  we 
re  motivated  not  by  a  desire  to  oppose  the  legiti- 
late  aspirations  of  any  other  nation  but  by  the 
elief  that  only  a  harmonious  and  peaceful  ad- 
lstment  of  interests,  only  honest  cooperation  on 
very  level  of  human  endeavor,  can  assure  the 


peace  we  all  are  seeking.  He  would  know  that 
that  pursuit  must  not  be  confined  to  the  attainment 
of  purely  material  goals  but  must  go  beyond  that 
to  the  striving  for  a  meeting  of  minds  which  will 
enrich  the  lives  and  work  of  all  men. 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  wishes  to  continue  his  ref- 
erences to  the  Bible,  we  can  recommend  to  him  the 
passages  on  the  great  Christian  virtues  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  Certainly  he  will  find  that  the 
American  people  will  meet  him  more  than  half- 
way with  regard  to  hope  and  charity.  However, 
it  is  now  up  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  provide  a  firm 
basis  for  the  development  of  faith  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  good  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
the  Soviet  Government  wishes  to  undertake  the 
deeds  that  would  provide  a  firm  basis  for  such 
faith,  it  will  find  a  receptive  audience  in  the 
United  States. 


nder  Secretary  Dillon's  News  Conference  of  September  30 


•ess  release  687  dated  September  30 

Assistant    Secretary    Berding:    I    wanted    to 
pie  the  purpose  of  the  press  conference  today, 
id  I  want  to  do  that  by  reading  the  announcem- 
ent we  made  yesterday,   which   gave  you  in 
:lvance  the  limitations  on  this  press  conference. 
"You  will  recall  that  at  his  news  conference 
/sterday  [September  28]  the  President  referred 
uestions  concerning  U.S.-Soviet  trade  relations 
iising  out  of  Chairman  Khrushchev's  visit  to 
"nder  Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon.    As  a 
•  nsequence,  Mr.  Dillon  will  hold  a  news  confer- 
<ce  tomorrow" — that  is  today — "in  the  Depart- 
)ent  of  State's  auditorium.     The  conference  will 
1  confined  strictly  to  U.S.-Soviet  trade  relations 
!  d  related  matters."  1 

Xow,  we  will  also  follow  the  usual  rules  for 
te  Secretary's  press  conference  here.  We  would 
iquest  no  correspondents  to  leave  the  room  until 
iter  the  conference  is  over,  and,  as  for  direct 
cotes,  we  would  request  you  to  wait  until  the 
hnscript  is  out,  which  we  will  try  to  get  as  fast 

The  announcement  was  read  to  news  correspondents 
I  Sept.  29  by  Lincoln  White,  chief  of  the  News  Division. 


as  possible,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  open- 
ing statement  that  the  Under  Secretary  will  have 
and  that  will  be  available  in  mimeographed  form 
as  soon  as  this  conference  is  over. 

Mr.  Dillon  has  an  appointment  at  a  quarter 
to  one;  so  we  would  hope  to  end  this  in  about  a 
half  hour.  We  postponed  this  45  minutes  be- 
cause some  of  you  wanted  also  to  be  in  on  the 
arrival  of  President  Segni  of  Italy.2 

Mr.  Secretary. 

Under  /Secretary  Dillon:  I  am  glad  to  answer 
questions,  but  before  starting  we  have  a  brief 
statement,  which  merely  summarizes  what  hap- 
pened at  Camp  David  and  says : 

The  discussions  were  general  in  nature,  and  the  only 
specific  agreement  reached  was  an  agreement  to  resume 
negotiations  on  a  lend-lease  settlement.  We  pointed  out 
that  an  agreement  on  this  issue  would  provide  a  better 
atmosphere  and  would  facilitate  efforts  to  remove  the 
remaining  barriers  to  a  full  and  free  flow  of  peaceful 
trade. 

That  statement3  will  be  distributed  when  the 


2  See  p.  541. 

3  Also  released  separately  as  press  release  683  dated 
Sept.  30. 
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meeting  is  over,  and  I  will  now  be  glad  to  answer 
questions. 

Q.  Mr,,  Secretary,  a  year  ago,  when  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev wrote  the  President  asking  for  American 
Government  credits  for  trade,  the  President's 
answer  on  that  particular  point  was  negative.'' 
Did  the  President  give  him  any  more  encourage- 
ment at  Camp  David? 

A.  Mr.  Khrushchev  made  it  very  clear  at  Camp 
David  that  he  was  not  asking  for  credits  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  need  credits.  However, 
he  pointed  out  that  private  credits  were  available 
to  the  Soviet  Union  from  practically  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  free  world  and  he  hoped  that  a 
similar  situation  might  develop  here  which  would 
remove  what  he  felt  was  a  discriminatory  situa- 
tion. He  wants  to  get  rid  of  that,  and  he  said  he 
was  thinking  of  some  time  in  the  future,  if  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  large  orders  of  machinery 
or  things  of  that  nature,  that  could  for  economic 
reasons  only  be  carried  out  through  credit,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  didn't  have  at  the  moment  enough 
exports  of  the  type  that  we  were  particularly  in- 
terested in  to  make  an  even  exchange. 

The  Johnson  Act 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  a  change  in  the  law  he 
necessary  to  permit  them  to  get  credits? 

A.  The  Johnson  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1934, 
prohibits  credits  to  any  country  that  is  in  default 
on  its  debts  to  the  United  States.  That  was  alle- 
viated for  countries  which  have  become  members 
of  the  World  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund — which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not — so  a  change  in  that  law 
would  be  necessary. 

Q.  Even  though  the  Soviets  might  clean  up 
their  obligations  to  the  United  States,  would  it 
still  be  necessary  to  change  the  law? 

A.  If  they  clear  up  all  their  obligations,  no. 
Theoretically,  no  change  would  be  needed,  but 
chances  are  that  in  practice  there  would  have  to 
be  a  change  in  the  law  if  credits  are  to  become 
legal. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  administration  pre- 


'  For  texts  of  Chairman  Khrushchev's  letter  and  Presi- 
dent Kisenhower's  reply,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  4,  1!)58, 
p.  200. 


pared  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  repeal  of  th 
Johnson  Act  in  the  next  session? 

A.  We  have  taken  no  such  decision.  I  woulc 
however,  think  that  a  solid  agreement  on  a  lend 
lease  settlement,  whereby  the  Soviet  Union  agreei 
to  make  payments  which  would  have  to  be  sub 
stantial  in  terms  of  the  present  Soviet  trade  wit] 
the  United  States — which  isn't  very  large — woul< 
be  a  reason  for  trying  to  increase  by  all  norma 
means  a  flow  of  free,  peaceful  trade.  And  it  migh 
be  that  in  this  context — it  might  well  be  that  w 
would  feel  it  reasonable  to  free  private  companie 
to  make  such  credit  arrangements  as  they  fel 
they  wanted  to  make  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Did  you  gather,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  dk 
cussions  at  Camp  David,  that  they  were  sincereh 
interested  in  reaching  a  substantial  agreement  oi 
a  lend-lease  settlement? 

A.  We  gathered  this:  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  sub 
stantially  interested  in  removing  what  he  think; 
are  the  discriminations  in  our  present  trade  rela 
tions — and  such  discriminations  do  exist,  becausi 
the  Soviet  Union  is  specifically  not  granted  most 
favored-nation  treatment.  There  is  also  specifii 
legislation  prohibiting  the  import  of  some  Sovie 
furs. 

We  pointed  out  that  any  change  would  requin 
congressional  action  and  that  therefore  it  was  in 
evitably  tied  in  with  the  whole  state  of  our  rela 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  public 
opinion.  And  we  further  pointed  out  to  Mr 
Khrushchev,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  state 
ment,  that  an  agreement  on  lend-lease  that  was 
mutually  acceptable,  that  we  thought  was  a  fail 
agreement,  would  certainly  help  to  create  a  bettei 
atmosphere  and  therefore  we  hoped  we  could  wort 
toward  one,  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  said :  "Of  course 
we'd  be  glad  to."  So,  whether  when  we  start  oui 
negotiations  they'll  really  try  to  reach  a  fail 
agreement,  one  that  we  both  can  agree  to,  remain; 
to  be  seen.  But  certainly  we  are  glad  to  make  th( 
attempt. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  Johnson  Act  affec* 
private  credits? 

A.  Yes,  it  affects  private  credits. 

Q.  As  well  as  Government? 

A.  Yes.  [That  is,  the  Johnson  Act  affects  pri 
vate  credits,  and  other  provisions  of  law  affect 
public  credits.] 
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Q.  What  is  the  position  of  pro-evolutionary 
">ts  to  the  United  States — Kerensky  and  czarist? 

A..  The  prerevolutionary  debts  that  come  under 
i  Johnson  Act  are,  as  I  understand  it,  only  from 
l  Provisional  Russian  Government — which  I 
jpose  would  be  the  Kerensky  regime — and  I 
nk  the  figure  is  something  like  180  million,  plus 
■est 

2-  Mr.  Secretary,  token  do  you  anticipate  these 
jotiations  on  lend-lease  to  begin? 

L  On  lend-lease,  the  decision  was  that  we 
uld  arrange  a  time  and  place  through  diplo- 
tic  channels.  We  have  to  do  a  little  clearing 
our  own  decks,  but  I  think  that  we  would  be 
kinir  with  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  the  relatively 
ir  future  to  see  if  we  can  set  a  date.  We  hope 
it  it  could  start  within  the  next  month  or  two. 

?.  Mr.  Secretary,  were  the  patent  and  copyright 
mentions  discussed  at  all? 

V.  Yes,  without  any  great  deal  of  progress.  I 
nted  out  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  that,  in  dealing 
h  our  private  companies,  the  question  that  they 
med  almost  more  interested  in  than  any  other — 
en  it  came  to  new  processes,  new  machinery, 
ngs  of  that  nature — were  patent  arrangements, 
alty  arrangements,  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that 
le  sort  of  understanding  would  greatly  facil- 
»  an  increased  flow  of  trade  because  it  would 
ke  the  private  companies  more  ready  to  trade. 
.  Khrushchev  seemed  to  feel  that  this  could 
t  be  handled  by  direct  negotiations  in  each  in- 
nce  between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the 
vate  companies.  "We  told  them  that  if  they 
bed  to  do  so  that  was,  of  course,  their  choice, 
i  merely  pointed  out  they  would  have  a  much 
re  difficult  time  in  negotiations  with  companies 
I  increasing  trade  if  there  was  no  such 
vention. 

•stion  of  Expansion  of  Trade 

?.  .1//'.  Secretary,  assuming  that  lend-lease  ne- 
iations  start  in  a  reasonable  time  and  go  along 
sonably,  what  if  any  expansion  of  Soviet- 
\erican  trade  could  be  done  in  the  interim  be- 
'en  noxo  and  a  possible  change  of  laws? 

I  Well,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  large  area  for 
increase  in  trade  now.  I  think  there  is  a  gen- 
l  feeling  that  trade  is  limited,  as  far  as  our  ex- 
ts  are  concerned,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 


it  really  is.  We  have,  for  instance,  given  the 
Soviets  in  the  past  year  technology  on  four  or 
five  different  processes  for  making  artificial  fiber 
that  they  were  interested  in.  I  assume  that,  if 
they  wanted  to  buy  the  machinery  to  go  with  that 
technology,  we  would  be  glad  to  sell  it  to  them. 
They  never  have  asked  to.  So  the  real  problem  on 
a  rapid  growth  of  trade  is  more  the  other  half  of 
the  two-way  trade.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  Soviet  products  which  we  know  to  be 
available,  or  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  make  avail- 
able, that  are  things  we  need  or  are  not  already 
getting  under  very  satisfactory  arrangements 
from  such  countries  as  Canada,  Turkey,  India,  et 
cetera. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  all  of  the  stra- 
tegic control  list?    Did  he  bring  it  up? 

A.  That  was  never  mentioned.  We  talked  on 
the  basis  of  peaceful  trade,  and  I  pointed  out,  as 
I  have  just  done,  that  there  may  have  been  some 
misunderstanding,  that  there  was  a  broad  field 
available,  and  that  many  of  the  things  which  the 
Soviet  Union  had  indicated  it  was  interested  in 
purchasing  were  available  to  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  I  understand  you  to  say, 
in  answer  to  the  first  question,  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev said  he  did  not  want  credits  from,  the 
United  States,  on  the  contrary? 

A.  He  said  he  was  not  asking  for  credits  from 
the  United  States  and  would  not  ask  for  credits, 
because  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  they  did  not  need  credits, 
and  I  think  that  is  correct.  The  plans  for  their 
7-year  plan,  I  am  sure,  are  not  based  on  getting 
credits  from  the  United  States. 

Q.  But  then  at  a  later  stage  you  said  something 
about  the  possibilities  of  credits  being  required 
for  economic  reasons.  What  is  the  hard  fact  with 
respect  to  credits? 

A.  The  hard  fact  is — and  it  comes  back  to  the 
same  problem  I  was  just  talking  about — the  Soviet 
economy,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  I  think  it's  gen- 
erally agreed  by  Soviet  experts,  is  not  in  the  posi- 
tion to  offer  us  at  this  time  really  substantial 
quantities  of  goods  that  we  want — that  we  aren't 
already  getting  from  good  sources  and  friendly 
sources  of  supplies.  Therefore,  if  there  is  going 
to  be  a  big  increase  of  Soviet  purchases  here  that 
cannot  be  immediately  paid  for  by  equivalent 
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Soviet  exports,  they  can  only  be  financed  on  a 
credit  basis. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  point  that  the  Premier  made 
in  his  letter  to  the  President  a  year  or  so  ago? 

A.  I  think  that  at  that  time  there  was  an  indica- 
tion that  such  a  large-scale  increase  in  purchases 
from  the  United  States  might  be  something  that 
was  rather  imminent.  We  get  the  impression  now 
that  they  are  less  interested  in  this  in  the  imme- 
diate future — that  this  is  now  sort  of  a  long-term 
idea — that  maybe  some  day  it  would  be  a  good 
idea — but  that  there  is  no  immediate  plan  for  any 
such  dramatic  increase  in  the  placing  of  orders. 
I  think  that  their  trade  with  European  countries 
indicates  that  pattern. 

Q.  As  to  the  immediate  future,  looking  to  the 
period  after  a  possibly  successful  lend-lease  nego- 
tiation, what  is  the  practical  problem  before  the 
United  States  Government?  You  rule  out  the 
grandiose  billions  of  dollars  objective. 

A.  I  think  the  practical  problem,  if  you  assume 
a  lend-lease  settlement  and  we  wish  to  go  ahead 
with  an  increase  in  peaceful  trade,  would  be  that 
we  might  try  to  get  congressional  agreement  to  do 
away  with  the  prohibition  on  the  import  of  Eus- 
sian  furs.    This  might  increase  our  imports  by  a 
few  million  dollars  a  year,  and  conceivably,  after 
that,  there  might  also  be  congressional  agreement 
to  making  a  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  on  the  items  which  you  would  pur- 
chase from  the  Soviet  under  such  a  trade  agree- 
ment, to  give  them  most-favored-nation  treatment 
in  return  for  articles  which  they  bought  from  the 
United  States.    It  would  be  in  the  pattern  of  the 
bilateral  trade  agreements  which  they  have  with 
many  countries.    I  wouldn't  think  that  that  could 
show  any  very  dramatic  expansion  in  trade,  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev  agreed  with  that.    He  said  that 
any  expansion  would  have  to  take  time  and  it 
would  take  a  considerable  period  of  time.    He  in- 
dicated quite  clearly  that  the  problem  in  his  mind 
was  primarily  one  of  removing  the  restrictions  on 
trade— because  in  principle  he  didn't  like  to  feel 
discriminated  against— rather  than  the  problem  of 
the  existence  of  a  big  flow  of  trade  that  was 
dammed  up,  that  was  suddenly  going  to  begin.    I 
don't  think  he  feels  that. 

Q.  Without  the  prospect  of  large-scale  exports 
to  the  United  States,  even  with  the  free  converti- 


bility of  European  countries,  how  could  they  hot 
to  service  these  private  credits  if  they  got  then 

A.  Well,  obviously  they  can't  service  them  u 
less  there  is  a  future  possibility  either  of  expor 
or  payment  in  gold.  Of  course,  it  would  be  up 
the  private  creditors  to  decide  whether  thi 
wanted  to  make  those  credits.  On  the  other  han 
as  far  as  straight  commercial  credits  are  co:' 
cerned,  the  Soviet  Union's  record  has  been  vei 
good.  As  a  payer,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  ha' 
never  defaulted  on  them,  and  I  think  they  enh 
into  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  care. 

Q.  On  this  point  of  gold,  Mr.  Secretary,  tht 
have  a  good  deal  of  it  in  reserve  at  the  momen 
Have  they  given  the  slightest  indication  that  tk 
might  be  an  immediate  bridge  until  the  credit  t 
the  two-way — 

A.  No,  they  have  never  talked  about  it.  Wedi 
not  ask.  I  have  heard  that  they  have  quite  a  cor 
siderable  amount  of  gold  in  their  stock,  but  I  hav 
never  heard  it  from  any  really  authoritativ 
source.  I  don't  think  the  Soviet  Union  has  eve 
given  out  any  figures.  Of  course,  if  they  wante 
to  use  it  to  purchase  goods  here  or  in  other  coun 
tries  there  could  be  a  more  rapid  increase.  The 
have  used,  from  year  to  year,  certain  amounts  t 
even  up  their  balance  of  payments. 

Trade  and  Public  Opinion 

Q.  Sir,  how  do  you  explain  the  contrast  be 
tween  Khrushchev's  willingness  to  reopen  th 
talks  on  lend-lease  and  Mikoyan's  refusal  to  do  8< 
when  he  spoke  to  you  in  January? 5 

A.  I  think  the  basic  difference — if  there  is  one- 
is  that  in  January  I  took  the  attitude  that  tradi 
problems  were,  because  of  congressional  factor: 
and  public-opinion  factors,  inextricably  inter 
twined  with  public  opinion  and  with  general  eas 
ing  of  tensions.  The  Soviets  did  not  at  that  tim< 
want  to  recognize  this.  They  thought  they  coulc 
push  and  exact  some  easing  on  trade,  irrespectiv* 
of  relations  in  other  fields.  I  think  that  Mr 
Khrushchev  has  come  to  realize — all  of  the  So- 
viets have — that  this  is  indeed  a  part  of  our  overall 
relations,  has  to  be  treated  as  such,  and  that  one 
element   is   the   lend-lease   settlement.     As 


"Anastas  Mikoynn,  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  made  an  unofficial 
visit  to  the  United  States  Jan.  4-20,  1959. 
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Ctshchev  himself  pointed  out,  a  lend-lease  set- 
uent  would  have  no  great  economic  impact  on 
United  States  compared  to  what  we  spend  on 
budgets  every  year,  for  instance.  I  agreed 
t  was  right.  He  said  he  could  see  that  it 
lid  be  a  factor  in  public  opinion  and  therefore 
;  something  that  there  should  be  an  attempt  to 
ularize. 

K  Did  you  talk  -figures? 

L  No. 

}.  Were  the  embargoes  on  certain  types  of  goods 
jussed  at  all? 

u  No. 

I  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  settled  lend-lease,  would 
Kerensky  debt  still  prohibit  private  loans  un- 
the  Johnson  Act? 

l.  It  would  under  the  Johnson  Act  as  presently 
wn.  That  would  either  have  to  be  settled, 
here  would  have  to  be  some  form  of  legislation 
ilar  to  the  legislation  that  was  passed  relieving 
it  countries  of  that  same  obligation  by  the  fact 
heir  membership  in  the  World  Bank. 

K  The  czarist  debts  don't  apply? 

..  I  don't  think  there  are  any  czarist  debts  that 
low  of  to  the  United  States.  The  only  debts 
now  of  were  the  Kerensky  debts. 

'.  Did  Mr.  Khrushchev  give  any  indication  of 
ingness  to  consider  the  settlement  of  the  Ker- 
ty  debt? 

.  Xo,  that  was  never  discussed.  Someone 
id  him  at  a  cocktail  party — I  heard  this  ques- 
being  asked  at  the  Soviet  Embassy — if  he 
lglit  that  Russian  bonds  were  a  good  buy,  and 
said:  "Certainly  not."  That  was  a  pretty 
ight  tip.    [Laughter] 

.  Since  there  was  not  much  encouragement  on 
lits  by  business  groups,  do  you  think  there  is 
sposition  in  some  American  business  quarters 
ive  him  credit? 

..  I  would  doubt  if  there  would  be  a  disposi- 
to  give  very  long-term  credit,  because  our  pri- 
i  business,  our  exporters,  generally  try  to 
ort  on  the  more  normal  commercial  cash  basis, 
ink  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  Soviet 
on. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  from  what  you  have  said  here 
it  seems  that  the  American  attitude  toward  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  sharply  altered  or 
changed  by  the  Camp  David  talks.  Now  is  that 
a  fair  conclusion  to  draw? 

A.  I  don't  think  so.  The  President  stated  at 
Geneva  a  number  of  j'ears  ago e  — as  we  have  al- 
ways stated — that  we  favored  any  increase  that 
was  possible  in  peaceful  trade.  We  have  always 
felt  that  there  was  not  much  economic  possibility 
of  any  great  increase  in  our  trade  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  we  still  feel  that  way.  But  we  do  feel 
that  an  increase  in  peaceful  trade  would  be  good. 
We  have  always  felt  that  this  refusal  for  7  or  8 
years  to  even  negotiate  on  lend-lease  was  a  real 
hindrance,  because  we  didn't  see  any  possibility  of 
any  change  in  the  laws  that  were  adopted  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  war  against  furs  and  regarding 
most-favored-nation  treatment  in  the  absence  of  a 
lend-lease  settlement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  found  out  a  way  to 
sell  him  a  helicopter,  and  has  the  administration 
even  passingly  considered  the  possibility  of  giving 
him  one? 

A.  There  is  no  prohibition  against  the  sale  of 
commercial  helicopters  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
Soviet  bloc.  If  he  desires  to  buy  a  commercial 
model  of  a  helicopter,  I  don't  foresee  any  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  difficulties.  There  are 
not  too  many  of  them  on  the  production  line. 
You  have  to  order  one  ahead,  but  otherwise  I  see 
no  problem. 

Crabmeat  Embargo 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  about  the  crabmeat 
situation  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  on?  As 
I  understand,  that  embargo  could  be  removed  by 
administrative  action. 

A.  That  is  correct.  We  did  not  discuss  that  at 
Camp  David. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  any  action  on  it? 

A.  I  think  that  sort  of  action  would  tie  in  with 
all  this  general  consideration  we  are  giving  to  in- 
creasing the  flow  of  trade.  That  was  put  into 
effect  under  a  1930  law  that  gives  the  Treasury 
Department  authority  to  prohibit  imports  of  prod- 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1955,  p.  174. 
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ucts  manufactured  by  slave  labor.  About  7  or  8 
years  ago  this  was  applied  to  Soviet  crabmeat  on 
the  grounds  that  Soviet  crabmeat  was  being  pre- 
pared by  Japanese  prisoners  of  war.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  there  are  not  very  many  Japanese 
prisoners  of  war  in  Eussia  any  more ;  that  situa- 
tion may  not  exist  any  more.  But  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  concrete  evidence  of  it  because  we  are  not 
generally  admitted  to  the  area  of  the  Soviet  Far 
East  where  this  takes  place. 

Q.  There  is  no  evidence  now? 

A.  We  only  have  statements. 

Q.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  admitted  any  in- 
spectors? 

A.  No,  nobody  has  gone.  We  haven't  asked  to 
inspect.  This  is  an  administrative  question.  It 
would  have  to  be  solved  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  the  time.  I  don't  imagine  we  had  any  in- 
spectors there  when  it  [the  ban]  was  put  on. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  this  question  of  whether 
our  attitude  toward  Soviet  trade  has  changed,  you 
referred  earlier  to  your  conversations  with  Mr. 
Mikoyan  in  January  and  the  opinion  that  trade 
was  a  part  of  our  general  political  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  that  context  can  you  say 
what  our  attitude  is  now?  Do  we  feel  that  the 
political  attitude  is  changed  and  therefore  our 
trade  attitude  might  change? 

A.  I  think  it  is  too  soon.  You  can't  say  after 
one  meeting  that  any  political  attitude  was 
changed.  But  I  think  that  if  we  have  a  lend-lease 
settlement,  if  we  move  toward  the  Berlin  settle- 
ment, if  we  seemed  to  be  making  some  progress 
on  disarmament,  certainly  that  would  produce  a 
different  situation  than  the  one  we  have  been  living 
through  in  the  last  year  or  two — one  that  would 
probably  lead  to  an  expansion  of  trade  through 
the  removal  of  some  of  these  barriers. 

Q.  At  the  Bidder  dinner7  Khrushchev  made 
very  plain  he  was  interested  in  purchasing  plants 
for  the  purpose  of  copying.  Do  you  think  the 
American  Government  would  be  very  eager  to 
enter  into  trade  relationships  on  this  basis? 

A.  That  is  for  American  industry  to  decide. 
Certainly  a  lot  of  individual  firms  would  not. 

'Eric  Bidder,  publisher  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Chairman  Khrushchev  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Sept.  24. 


The  chemical  industry,  for  instance,  lias  den 
strated  at  its  conventions  that  probably  it  is 
very  interested  in  that  sort  of  business  with 
very  firm  agreement  on  royalties  and  patents. 

Q.  Mr.   Secretary,   you  speak   as   though 
would,  of  course,  favor  more  trade  in  the  So 
Union.    Why  is  this?    Why  would  we  want  m 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  To  put  the  question  the  other  way,  why  n 
We  have  always  believed  that  trade  is  a  mean; 
exchange  and  leads  to  relations  of  a  peaceful  i 
useful  nature,  the  same  way  as  other  exchan^ 
cultural,  exchanges  of  experts,  exchanges  of  tc 
ists  and  students,  et  cetera.  It  is  a  normal  fu 
tion  when  two  countries  are  living  at  peace  m 
each  other,  and  if  our  relations  become  m 
normal  generally  we  would  like  to  see  these  tr. 
relations  normalized  too,  so  that  the  amount 
trade  was  governed  by  purely  economic  fact 
and  no  other. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  occasions  when  tr! 
came  up  in  discussion  between  Mr.  Khrusha 
and  reporters — not  discussion  but  questions  t 
answers — his  reaction  almost  invariably  was  qi 
emotional  on  the  subject  of  trade.  Have  you  : 
any  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  that? 

A.  Well,  I  think  his  emotionalism — I  noted  i 
little  bit,  too — stems  from  the  feeling  he  show 
at  all  times  here  on  all  subjects  when  he  felt  th 
was  any  discrimination  against  the  Soviet  Uni 
I  think  that  he  made  very  clear  the  principle  tl 
he  was  talking  about:  He  thought  they  wi 
treated  as  some  form  of  outcast,  and  he  didn't  1: 
it.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  for  his  emotio] 
feeling. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  day  before  y 
terday  said  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  appoln, 
you  as  agent  to  procure  this  helicopter.  Are  y 
now  turning  down  this  bid  to  be  a  go-behoee 
[Laughter] 

A.  That  was  a  rather  unofficial  appointme 
If  it  turns  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  really  d< 
want  a  commercial  model  of  a  helicopter,  I  w 
be  glad  to  see  if  I  can  help  to  arrange  an  appoii 
ment  for  them  with  the  producers  of  one. 

Q.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  used  t 
term  '■'•commercial  model.'''1  Does  this  mean  tl\ 
you  can't  get  the  explicit  model  that  he  wante\ 

A.  I  don't  know  that  ho  wants  an  explicit  modi 
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le  models  of  aircraft  or  helicopters  which  are 
■essed  and  primarily  produced  for  military  pur- 
ees so  as  to  lift  greal  weights,  et  cetera,  are  part 
the  international  control  list.  They  are  con- 
lered  strategic,  and  they  are  not  furnished  by 
y  country. 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  President  quoted  the  Pre- 
er  as  wanting  one  exactly  like  the  one  that  he 
le  in  because  of  the  objections  that  had  been 
ten  in  his  own  country  to  riding  in  other  models. 

A..  I  think  the  helicopter  industry  does  produce 
■nercial  models  that  are  almost  identical,  ex- 
it that  they  may  have  different  communications 
lipment  or  things  of  that  nature. 

iet  Economic  Offensive 

?.  For  the  last  couple  of  years,  Mr.  Secretary, 
have  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  Soviet  eco- 
nic  offensive — that  their  aid  carries  political 
vngs — and  ice  have  stressed  this  in  our  conver- 
ions  with  underdeveloped  nations.  Now  isn't 
wing  to  be  a  little  more  difficult  to  carry  on  this 
5  now  that  we  ourselves  are  willing  to  enter  into 
totiations? 

L  It  is  a  question  of  measure.  We  have  always 
i  that  we  had  no  objection  to  countries'  trading 
h  the  Soviet  Union  or  accepting  aid  from  the 
riet  Union,  provided  they  used  care  so  that  they 

not  let  that  relationship  get  so  strong  that 
y  were  totally  dependent  on  it,  or  so  dependent 
it  that  they  would  be  subject  to  political  pres- 
es,    I  think  we  still  feel  that  way.    Certainly  I 

But,  as  far  as  ordinary  trade  is  concerned, 
have  never  objected.  I  don't  think  that  will 
»  much  of  a  problem. 

K  Sir,  I  believe  you  said  they  wanted  machin- 
for  manufacture  of  synthetics.     What  else, 
cifically? 

I  Mr.  Khrushchev  didn't  talk  about  a  single 
cific  item  in  these  conversations.  He  made 
y  clear  that  he  had  not  brought  trade  experts 
a  him  because  he  did  not  want  to  get  into  de- 
ed talk.  He  wanted  to  maintain  the  talk  on  a 
icy  level  regarding  what  he  considered  as  dis- 
aination  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

'.  /  believe  in  some  of  the  talks  at  some  of  the 
mte  dinners  he  mentioned  some  things  specifi- 
y  he  needed.  What  do  you  understand  he 
is  specifically  f 


A.  I  think  he  wants  a  broad  range  of  capital 
goods,  machinery  to  put  in  factories  so  they  can 
start  producing.  I  think  it  is  a  fairly  broad  range 
of  that  type  of  goods. 

Q.  Shoes  and  synthetics  and  textiles? 

A.  Textile  machinery,  all  sorts  of  machinery. 
I  wouldn't  be  competent  to  know  the  exact  types 
that  they  would  like,  but  I  think  that  is  the  field 
they  are  interested  in. 

Q.  Do  these  ships  come  into  the  lend-lease  ne- 
gotiations? Just  what  are  the  areas  that  are  con- 
sidered in  the  lend-lease  $800  million  and  $300 
million?    Just  what  is  involved? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  exact  number  of 
ships,  but  there  are  a  certain  number,  I  think,  of 
both  merchant  ships — not  a  large  number — and 
military  ships  which  are  mostly  very  small  ones, 
that  do  come  into  this  problem.  They  returned 
some  years  ago  the  bulk  of  the  military  ships,  but 
there  were  a  few  that  I  think  they  said  they 
wanted  to  buy  and  they  kept  them. 

Q.  I  heard  a  figure  of  83  merchant  ships.  Is 
that  right  now?    Is  that  considered  a  few? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  83  or  not.  It 
sounds  like  more  than  I  would  say  would  be  a  few, 
but  it  may  be  accurate.  [After  conferring  with 
Mr.  White]  I  am  told  that  is  correct.  It  is  84. 
You  can  put  the  adjective  on  it  that  you  want. 

Q.  Those  are  the  two  main  areas? 

A.  Yes.  [Ships,  and  payment  for  civilian-type 
supplies  which  were  on  hand  in  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
V-J  Day.] 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  figures  or  per- 
centages on  the  lend-lease? 

A.  No,  just  an  agreement  on  principle  to  re- 
sume negotiations. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  correctly  the  Soviet  Union 
had  obtained  the  know-how  on  four  or  five  fiber 
processes  from  the  United  States  alone? 

A.  Within  the  past  year,  yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  Technology — possibly  not  complete  and  pos- 
sibly only  part — but  bearing  on  the  making  of 
nylon,  the  making  of  viscose  staple  fibers,  and  the 
making  of  acrylic  fibers — fibers  of  that  nature. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  this  might  be  preliminary  to 
some  interest  on  their  part  in  buying  plants? 

A.  I  have  no  idea.  They  have  said  they  were 
interested  in  this  industry.  Whether  they  want 
to  buy  plants  or  not,  I  don't  know.  They  have 
said  they  do,  but  they  have  not  tried  to  place 
orders. 


Order  Provides  for  Carrying  Out 
of  Atomic  Energy  Amendments 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  30 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  September  30  issued  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  entitled  "Providing  for  the  Carry- 
ing Out  of  Certain  Provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  Amended,  Eelating  to 
International  Cooperation." 

The  purpose  of  the  order  is  principally  to  pro- 
vide for  the  carrying  out  of  certain  amendments 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  which  were 
enacted  by  the  Congress  during  its  1958  session. 

The  statute  authorizes  cooperation  with  other 
nations  with  respect  to  the  sale,  lease,  or  loan  to 
other  nations  of  materials  for  military  applica- 
tions and  with  respect  to  the  communication  to 
a  cooperating  nation  of  restricted  data  concerning 
a  number  of  matters.  Such  international  coopera- 
tion (1)  is  subject  to  an  international  agreement 
entered  into  in  accordance  with  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  (2)  is,  for  the  most  part,  subject 
to  determination  by  the  President  that  the  cooper- 
ation will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity, and  (3)  requires  authorization  by  the 
President  to  cooperate  with  the  other  nation. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  Executive  order  is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  acting  jointly,  to  make  the 
necessary  determination  that  the  proposed  inter- 
national cooperation  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  de- 
fense. The  order  also  provides  that  the  approval 
by  the  President  of  a  proposed  international 
agreement  providing  for  cooperation  and  his  au- 
thorization to  execute  such  an  agreement  shall 
constitute  the  President's  authorization  to  cooper- 
ate to  the  extent  provided  for  in  that  agreement 
and  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  statute. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10841' 

Providing  fob  the  Cabbying  Out  of  Cektain  Pbovisio* 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  Amended,  R 
lating  to  International  Cooperation 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  hy  the  Atom 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq. 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act,  and  section  301  « 
title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of  tl 
United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Whenever  the  President,  pursuant  to  se 
tion  123  of  the  Act,  has  approved  and  authorized  tl 
execution  of  a  proposed  agreement  providing  for  cooper: 
tion  pursuant  to  section  91c,  144a,  144b,  or  144c  of  tl  j 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2121(c),  2164(a),  2164(b),  2164(c) ),  sucl 
approval  and  authorization  by  the  President  shall  const 
tute  his  authorization  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  provide' 
for  in  the  agreement  and  in  the  manner  provided  for  i 
section  91c,  144a,  144b,  or  144c,  as  pertinent.  In  respec 
of  sections  91c,  144b,  and  144c  authorizations  by  th 
President  to  cooperate  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirement 
of  section  123d  of  the  Act  and  shall  also  be  subject  t 
appropriate  determinations  made  pursuant  to  section  2  o 
this  order. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Atomi 
Energy  Commission  are  hereby  designated  and  empowers 
to  exercise  jointly,  after  consultation  with  executive  agec 
cies  as  may  be  appropriate,  the  following-described  au 
thority  without  the  approval,  ratification,  or  other  actioi 
of  the  President : 

(1)  The  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  sectio 
91c  of  the  Act  to  determine  that  the  proposed  cooperatio: 
and  each  proposed  transfer  arrangement  referred  to  tl 
that  section  will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  ud 
reasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security. 

(2)  The  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  sectioi 
144b  of  the  Act  to  determine  that  the  proposed  coopera 
tion  and  the  proposed  communication  of  Restricted  Dati 
referred  to  in  that  section  will  promote  and  will  no 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defensi 
and  security. 

(3)  The  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  sectioi 
144c  of  the  Act  to  determine  that  the  proposed  coopera 
tion  and  the  communication  of  the  proposed  Restricted 
Data  referred  to  in  that  section  will  promote  and  wiL 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  de 
fense  and  security. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a  joint  de 
termination  under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  oi' 
this  section,  the  recommendations  of  each  of  them,  to- 
gether with  the  recommendations  of  other  agencies  con 
cerned,  shall  be  referred  to  the  President,  and  the  deter- 
mination shall  be  made  by  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  This  order  shall  not  be  construed  as  delegating 
the  function  vested  in  the  President  by  section  91c  of  the 
Act  of  approving  programs  proposed  under  that  section, 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  functions  of  negotiating  and  entering 
into  international  agreements  under  the  Act  shall  be  per- 


1 24  Fed.  Reg.  7941. 
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)  led  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 

>)  International  cooperation  under  the  Act  shall  be 
ect  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

is  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 

eminent  thereto. 


X-/  Cfjf+£*ZJCtic.tu< X^io^ 


i    White   House, 
r  ember  SO,  1959. 


dish  Minister  of  Agriculture 
i its  United  States 

■  release  677  dated  September  28 

fdward  Ochab,  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
'ftiml,  Jan  Stanislaw  Gucwa,  Under  Secretary  of 
■te  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  Felicjan 
kibinski,  Chairman  of  the  Scientific  and  Tech- 
Ul  Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  are 
:  >duled  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  October  1 
■he  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Government  under  the 
ler  program  of  the  International  Educational 
qhange  Service,  Department  of  State.  They 
j  be  accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  Stanislaw 
8;ija. 

ihe  group  will  remain  in  the  United  States 
lit  2  weeks.  During  this  time  Mr.  Ochab  and 
associates  will  meet  with  high  U.S.  officials  in 
fchington  and  will  visit  several  areas  of  the 
litry  for  the  primary  purpose  of  observing 
{(cultural  production,  research,  and  education, 
lining  for  the  group's  U.S.  visit  has  been  done 
■the  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture. 
I  Governmental  Affairs  Institute  is  assisting  in 
Bpleting  arrangements. 

lefore  his  departure  from  Poland,  Mr.  Ochab 
I  greet  and  be  host  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
p  Taft  Benson,  who  is  arriving  in  Warsaw  on 
lember  28  for  a  2-day  stay  as  a  guest  of  the 
Csh  Government. 


General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day,  1959 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  during  the  American  war  for  independence 
brave  men  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  inspired  by  our  ideals 
of  liberty  and  justice,  came  from  their  homelands  to  fight 
by  our  side;  and 

Whereas  among  them  was  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  a 
native  of  Poland,  who  joined  the  army  of  General  Wash- 
ington at  the  age  of  twenty-nine ;  received  an  appointment 
from  the  Continental  Congress  as  commander  of  cavalry ; 
distinguished  himself  in  various  engagements  with  the 
enemy ;  raised  and  commanded  a  corps  known  as  the 
Pulaski  Legion;  and,  while  leading  an  attack  to  relieve 
the  captured  city  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  sustained  a 
wound  from  which  he  died  on  October  11, 1779 ;  and 

Whereas  the  Continental  Congress  on  November  29, 
1779,  in  recognition  of  General  Pulaski's  service  and 
sacrifice,  resolved  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to 
his  memory ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  continue  to  re- 
member General  Pulaski's  devotion  to  our  Nation  by 
marking,  in  this  year,  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  an- 
niversary of  his  death : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate 
Sunday,  October  11,  1959,  as  General  Pulaski's  Memorial 
Day ;  and  I  direct  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on 
all  Government  buildings  on  that  day. 

I  also  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Pulaski  and  of  the  cause  for  which  he  gave 
his  life. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-eighth  day 

of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 

[seal]     dred  and  fifty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of 

the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

and  eighty -fourth. 


By  the  President : 
Christian  A.  Herter, 
Secretary  of  State. 


A-J  L«-» y  C*~Z-)0-&jl+*  Xa*^^ 
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The  Role  of  American  Investment  in  Australia 


by  William  J.  Sebald 
Ambassador  to  Australia* 


I  was  delighted  when  I  was  invited  to  address 
the  members  of  the  American- Australian  Associa- 
tion of  California,  and,  as  your  president  so  well 
knows,  I  lost  no  time  in  accepting.  I  will  admit 
to  stretching  out  the  date  a  bit,  as  home  leave  for 
us  in  the  field  comes,  if  at  all,  never  more  often 
than  once  in  2  years. 

A  month  ago  I  was  invited  to  address  your 
counterparts  in  New  York,  an  occasion  which 
gave  me  an  opportunity  again  to  meet  with  my 
many  good  friends  to  whom  I  had  said  goodby 
some  27  months  previously.  Since  my  departure 
for  Australia  at  that  time,  this  association  has 
come  of  maturity,  and  I  therefore  have  much 
pleasure  today  not  only  in  meeting  with  you  for 
the  first  time  but  also  to  take  with  me  when  I 
leave  for  Sydney  tonight  some  firsthand  im- 
pressions of  the  good  will  and  friendship  for 
Australia  so  apparent  here  today. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  indeed  to  be  associ- 
ated so  closely  with  you  and  your  sister  association 
in  New  York  in  our  objective  of  developing  and  ce- 
menting even  more  closely  the  ties  of  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  Australia. 

In  this  connection  I  have  found  among  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  visited  Australia  a  most  gen- 
eralized conception  of  what  Australia  is,  or,  more 
accurately,  is  not.  I  have  found,  generally,  that 
this  conception  is  expressed  in  terms  of  sheep, 
cattle,  mutton,  beef,  wool,  aborigines,  boomerangs, 
kangaroos,  and  koala  bears.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  all  bad,  but  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  who 
think  of  Australia  solely  in  these  terms  suggests 
that  there  is  still  a  big  job  of  explanation  and 
familiarization  to  be  done. 

Similarly,  there  is  the  job  of  explaining  the 
United  States  to  our  Australian  friends.    They, 


1  AddreM  made  before  the  American-Australian  Asso- 
ciation of  California  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  29. 


too,  at  times  have  some  rather  strange  idea 
what  America  is  like,  though  they  see  many  oi 
movie  and  television  shows  and  perhaps  base  i 
ideas  largely  on  what  they  see  and  hear  on 
screen.  Even  so,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

In  these  tasks,  therefore,  the  American-Au! 
lian  Associations  and  your  counterparts  in  I 
tralia  can  perform  a  service  which  is  not 
desirable  but  essential  if  we  are  to  create  gre 
understanding   and   mutual  knowledge  of 
other. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  problems  ^ 
which  we  might  deal  here  today.  Unfortunai 
time  and  your  patience  would  hardly  permit  n 
do  more  than  touch  lightly  upon  the  many 
teresting  facets  of  Australia  which  we  could 
amine,  and  I  shall  therefore  limit  my  remark 
a  somewhat  generalized  examination  of  the  1 
tralian  economy  and  the  role  American  investD 
is  playing  in  its  development. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  co: 
tions  which  now  obtain  in  the  Australian  econ< 
closely  parallel  our  own  industrial  developn 
and  the  gradual  westward  retreat  of  the  Air 
can  frontier.  Indeed,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
good  friend  Premier  [H.  E.]  Bolte  of  Victc 
during  his  mission  to  the  United  States  this  ] 
spring,  described  Australia  as  America's  wesl 
frontier. 

Basic  Strength  of  Australian  Economy 

1  am  certain  that  you  welcomed  the  annoui 
ment  on  August  1st  that  the  Australian  Govt, 
ment  had  taken  further  steps  to  liberalize 
import  restrictions.2    In  effect,  the  growing  4 

2  For  a  U.S.  statement  regarding  the  relaxation 
Australia  of  controls  against  dollar  imports,  see  Buliji 
of  Aug.  24, 1959,  p.  284. 
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iiin  market  is  now  open  to  dollar  goods  on  a 
minatory  basis  for  virtually  all  cate- 
goods.  Those  restrictions  which  still 
ain  apply  to  imports  from  every  currency  area. 
his  latest  stop  was  far  reaching  and  serves  to 
hasize  the  basic  strength  of  Australia's  for- 
i  exchange  position.  It  also  underscores  the 
iter  opportunities  for  American  exporters  and 
stoi-s,  many  of  whom  had  begun  to  think  of 
tralia  as  a  closed  market, 
hope  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  not  so  and 
,  regardless  of  what  may  have  been  the  situa- 

during  much  of  the  period  since  the  end  of 
war,   Australia   now   is  virtually  exploding 

industrial  strength.    Consider,  for  example, 

in  1958  income  from  the  export  of  Australian 
1  declined  by  more  than  40  percent.    A  decade 

this  drop  would  have  served  a  disastrous 
r  upon  the  Australian  economy.  And  yet 
year,  in  spite  of  this  dip,  there  was  no  signi- 
it  decline  in  the  national  income. 
ie  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  find.  They  lie, 
rally,  in  the  spectacular  growth  of  industry 
ng  the  past  10  years. 

jlatively,  Australia  is  now  as  much  an  "auto- 
ile''  economy  as  is  the  United  States.  Pro- 
ion  last  year  was  240,000  cars,  and  there 
e  automobile  registered  for  every  3.75  persons, 
ratio  in  the  United  States  is  one  automobile 
;very  2.25  persons.  And  within  a  few  years 
rapacity  of  the  Australian  automobile  indus- 
is  expected  to  reach  some  325,000  units 
lally. 

ouses  and  apartments  are  being  built  at  the 
of  80,000  per  annum. 

jstralia  is  producing  over  3  million  tons  of 
each  year.  And  the  price  of  this  steel  landed 
ie  United  States  is  10  to  20  percent  lower  than 
>rice  of  equivalent  steel  manufactured  in  this 
try.  Thus,  our  west  coast  is  becoming  an  im- 
sr  of  Australian  steel  products, 
istralia  is  now  a  mass  producer  of  refrigera- 
equipment,  washing  machines,  plastics,  tires, 
even  that  great  American  phenomenon— tele- 
n,  not  to  mention  such  diverse  items  as  heavy 
deals  and  drugs  of  all  kinds,  ships,  and  jet 
es.  The  important  thing,  of  course,  is  that 
J  is  a  growing  market  for  these  products,  not 

in  the  Australian  domestic  market  but  also 
ie  developing  countries  to  the  north, 
iring  the  course  of  the  past  decade  coal  pro- 


duction has  risen  50  percent;  the  generation  of 
electricity  is  up  120  percent;  many  industrial 
chemicals  have  increased  by  from  80  to  300  per- 
cent; cement  production  is  up  130  percent;  the 
production  of  automobiles  has  tripled,  as  has  the 
production  of  copper.  These  are  astonishing 
statistics. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  recently  about  the 
"great  leap  forward"  of  Communist  China.  I 
submit  that  Australia's  record  is  such  as  to  make 
that  leap  look  somewhat  silly,  the  more  so  be- 
cause it  has  been  effected  in  a  free  economy  so 
similar  to  our  own  and  without  the  tragic  disloca- 
tion of  human  beings  to  which  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  so  ruthlessly  resorted. 

This  is  an  exciting  period  in  which  to  be  the 
representative  of  our  country  in  Australia. 
Things  are  on  the  move.  You  may  recall  that  a 
$52-million  petrochemical  complex  is  being  con- 
structed in  the  State  of  Victoria  to  utilize  the 
virtually  limitless  brown  coal  deposits  available. 
These  same  deposits  also  provide  fuel  for  huge 
thermoelectrical  generating  plants  and  plants 
manufacturing  gas  for  the  Melbourne  area.  I 
have  heard  this  valley  described  as  the  future 
"Ruhr  of  Australia" — a  description  which  might 
well  be  realistic. 

Oil  refining  capacity  is  expected  to  expand 
from  10,500,000  to  14,500,000  tons  annually.  As  of 
now,  no  commercially  feasible  oil  deposits  have 
been  found  in  the  country,  but  Australian,  British, 
and  American  prospecting  teams  are  working 
hard  and,  like  prospectors  everywhere,  are  op- 
timistic that  oil  will  be  found. 

General  Motors-Holden  Corporation  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  $20-million  expansion  program  which 
will  boost  its  capacity  to  125,000  cars  annually. 
This  wholly  American-owned  subsidiary  is  the 
largest  automobile  manufacturer  in  the  country. 

By  far  the  most  ambitious  and  exciting  project, 
however,  is  the  gigantic — perhaps  in  California 
I  might  even  say  "stupendous" — Snow  Mountains 
hydroelectric  scheme,  on  which  the  Australian 
Government  is  currently  spending  about  $100  mil- 
lion each  year.  When  completed,  it  will  have  cost 
more  than  $1  billion  and  will  of  itself  have 
doubled  the  total  electrical  power  in  Australia. 

It  seems  obvious  that  bountiful  opportunities 
for  investment  exist  in  this  burgeoning  economy. 
Indeed,  the  rate  of  inflow  of  capital  in  the  second 
half  of  1958  was  reported  to  be  almost  twice  as 
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high  as  it  was  during  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Total  United  States  investment  in 
Australia  is  estimated  to  exceed  $750  million.  This 
total  represents  a  greater  investment  by  Ameri- 
cans than  that  in  any  one  country  of  Western 
Europe  except  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  greater 
than  the  total  United  States  investment  in  India, 
Japan,  Indonesia,  and  New  Zealand  combined. 

According  to  statistics  recently  released  by  the 
Australian  Minister  for  Trade,  the  Honorable 
John  McEwen,  almost  900  American  companies 
have  established  factories  or  acquired  joint  inter- 
ests with  local  manufacturers  in  Australia.  These 
range  from  Abbott  Laboratories  of  Chicago  to 
the  Zippy  Products  Company  of  Memphis.  I  am 
told  that  some  eight  private  investment  missions 
are  slated  to  go  to  Australia  during  the  next  12 
months,  largely  in  consequence  of  Premier  Bolte's 
recent  visit. 

Favorable  Climate  for  Investment 

The  reasons  why  investors  hold  Australia  in  such 
favor  are  readily  understandable.  It  is  a  rich  and 
developing  economy  with  an  annual  population 
increase  of  2.5  percent.  Australia  has  the  fifth 
highest  per  capita  income  in  the  world.  With  occa- 
sional exceptions,  the  country  is  remarkably  free 
of  strikes.  There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled 
labor,  and  the  Government's  immigration  poli- 
cies— 125,000  new  immigrants  are  expected  next 
year — are  directed  toward  those  who  are  skilled  in 
a  trade  or  profession.  The  immigration  policy,  by 
the  way,  is  a  bipartisan  project. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  to  potential  in- 
vestors, however,  are  the  policies  adopted  by  the 
State  and  Commonwealth  Governments.  In  my 
view,  these  Governments  have  exhibited  a  sophis- 
ticated understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  role 
that  foreign  capital  can  play  in  Australia's  in- 
dustrialization and  general  economic  growth.  The 
States  have  at  various  times  sent  high-level  trade 
missions  to  this  country  in  order  to  attract  addi- 
tional investment  capital.  Each  State  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  some  potent  points  in  its  selling 
campaign,  and  the  Commonwealth  Government 
has  also  been  generous  in  acknowledging  the  role 
that  American  capital  has  played  in  Australia's 
development. 

There  are  no  restrictions  whatsoever  on  the  type 
of  enterprise  in  which  foreign  investors  may  en- 
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gage.    Nor  are  unusual  controls  imposed  on 
operations  of  foreign  businesses.    This  means, 
course,  that  the  American  investor  is  assured 
same  treatment  as  that  accorded  Australian 
tionals. 

Australia  takes  great  pride  in  its  treatment 
applications  for  remittance  of  earnings  and 
patriation  of  capital.     It  is  only  the  exceptio 
case  in  which  approval  is  not  granted.    In  faci 
know  of  no  such  case  which  has  arisen  during 
past  10  years. 

I  think  that  I  have  made  my  point,  that  A. 
tralia  has  entered  upon  a  period  of  almost  exp 
sive  expansion,  to  which  American  capital  has  a 
is  contributing  in  a  most  constructive  mann 
There  is,  of  course,  need  for  still  more  capital 
this  expanding  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  should  obsei 
that  there  are  pockets  of  Australian  opinion  whi 
have  serious  reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  < 
couraging,  or  even' permitting,  additional  forei 
investment  in  the  Australian  economy.  The  ar£ 
ments  for  these  views  are  familiar.  They  have, 
one  time  or  other,  been  repeated  in  virtually  eve 
developing  country  in  the  world,  including  o 
own.  The  fact  that  these  arguments  are  f amili: 
however,  should  in  no  sense  denigrate  the  impc 
tance  they  assume  for  those  who  hold  them. 

The  line  of  reasoning  which  I  have  most  fi, 
quently  encountered  in  this  respect  is  briefly 
follows:  As  foreign  investment  grows,  the  dra 
on  foreign  exchange  reserves  to  cover  overse 
payments  soon  becomes  excessive.     This  is  esp 
cially  true  of  American  investment,  since  it  h 
enjoyed  such  signal  success.    Alternatively,  it 
said  that,  since  American  firms  follow  the  pra 
tice  of  reinvesting  unusually  high  percentages  I 
their  earnings  within  the  country,  the  trend  is  fj 
American  firms  to  acquire  control  of  importa 
sectors  of  the  Australian  economy. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  our  experience  and  r 
suits  elsewhere  effectively  dispose  of  these  arg 
ments.  Successful  foreign  investment  not  on 
does  not  drain  wealth  from  a  country  but  rathi 
creates  new  wealth  which  is  permanent,  regardlej 
of  what  the  investor  eventually  does  with  h 
original  capital.  I  venture  to  suggest,  furthe 
that  reinvestment  of  earnings  should  be  a  sourr 
of  satisfaction  and  gratification.  It  means,  i 
effect,  that  foreign  investors  consider  the  receivin 
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untrv  a  sound  Held  for  further  utilization  of 
pital.  Capital  is  timid  ami  will  remain  only 
unr  its  primary  function  of  investment  growth 
B  be  exercised. 

One  final  point  which  I  would  like  to  make  is 
it  of  the  desirability  of  American  investors' 
taring  into  partnership  with  our  Australian 
ends.  No  all-inclusive  rule  can  be  laid  down 
this  regard,  as  almost  every  investment  is  based 
on  different  considerations.  In  an  address  to 
Iney  Rotary  Club  shortly  before  my  depar- 
ts from  Australia,  I  referred  to  this  problem  in 
1  following  words : 

n  general  .  .  .  United  States  Government  officials, 
luding  myself,  are  fully  aware  of  the  inherent  advan- 
?s  that  usually  accrue  from  ventures  jointly  entered 
>  between  American  firms  and  Australian  citizens  or 
ipan.es.  We  do  what  we  can  to  explain  these  advan- 
■  to  potential  investors.  Also,  I  am  sure  that,  in 
eral,  American  firms  investing  in  Australia  welcome 
many  contributions  which  local  capital  and  know-how 
make. 

n  short,  Mr.  President,  we  in  government  not 
y  favor  private  investment  but  we  recommend 
t  such  investment,  wherever  possible,  be  a  joint 
ture  with  Australian  capital  and  know-how. 
i  my  belief,  provides  a  built-in  assurance 
t  at  least  some  of  the  difficult  problems  of  op- 
ting in  a  foreign  country  can  more  easily  and 
sfactorily  be  surmounted  with  the  interested 
o  of  Australian  friends  and  partners, 
'hank  you. 


>.  Welcomes  French  Move 
Reduce  Import  Restrictions 

yartment  Statement 

i  release  600  dated  October  1 

he  U.S.  Government  welcomes  the  announce- 
it  by  France  on  September  26  of  a  new  list  of 
ducts  which  may  be  imported  from  the  dollar 
i  without  quantitative  restriction.  Besides  re- 
ing  the  scope  of  quota  discrimination  against 
ar  imports,  the  French  action  adds  to  their 
ar  and  OEEC  liberalization  lists  15  product 
xiptions  not  heretofore  liberalized  for  any 
siting  country, 
roducts  which  U.S.  exporters  will  be  able  to 


market  in  France  without  quantitative  restriction 
as  a  result  of  the  new  French  measure  include 
heavy  automobiles,  outboard  motors,  certain  plas- 
tics and  chemicals,  rolling  mills,  electric  junction 
boxes,  carbon  black,  and  dried  apricots.  In  addi- 
tion, on  January  1,  1960,  French  quotas  on  dollar 
imports  of  edible  offals,  various  kinds  of  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  certain  medicines  and  anti- 
biotics will  be  removed. 

The  new  liberalization  move  brings  France's 
dollar  liberalization  percentage  (based  on  imports 
on  private  account  in  1953)  up  to  about  80,  the 
highest  level  yet  reached  by  France. 


President  Amends  Proclamation 
on  Wool-Fabric  Tariff  Quota 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  24 
WHITE   HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  September  24  amended  his 
April  21st  proclamation  1  which  established  a  sup- 
plemental tariff  quota  for  certain  woolen  and 
worsted  fabrics.  The  proclamation  of  Septem- 
ber 24  is  addressed  to  certain  technical  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  the  administration  of  that 
supplemental  tariff  quota. 

The  earlier  proclamation  established  a  value 
test  for  determining  which  fabrics  would  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  30  percent  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  established  for  350,000  pounds  of  imports 
in  excess  of  the  basic  woolen  and  worsted  tariff 
quota  which  was  set  at  13.5  million  pounds  for  the 
year  1959.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  that  value 
test,  the  proclamation  of  September  24  provides 
for  the  use  of  the  purchase  price  based  upon  the 
invoice.  This  invoice  value  standard  is  made  ap- 
plicable in  general  to  all  imports  under  the  sup- 
plemental quota  for  1959. 

This  method  of  valuation  will  be  used  only  for 
applying  the  test  set  forth  in  the  proclamation  of 
April  21,  1959.  Standard  methods  of  assessing 
values  for  tariff  purposes  remain  applicable  in 
other  respects. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  18,  1959,  p.  720. 
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PROCLAMATION  3317' 

Further   Amendment   of   Proclamation    No.   3160, 
Relating  to  Certain  Woolen  Textiles 

1.  Whereas  by  Proclamation  No.  3160  of  September  28, 
1956  (71  Stat.  C12),3  as  amended  by  Proclamation  No. 
3225  of  Marcb  7,  1958  (3  CFR,  1958  Supp.,  p.  19  ),4  and 
by  Proclamation  No.  3285  of  April  21, 1959  (24  F.R.  3221), 
the  President  announced  the  invocation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  reservation 
contained  in  the  note  to  item  1108  in  Part  1  of  Schedule 
XX  annexed  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (61  Stat.  (pt.  5)  All,  A1274),  and  proclaimed  that 
the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  rate  applicable  to  fabrics  de- 
scribed in  item  1108  or  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (61  Stat, 
(pt.  5)  A1274),  or  in  item  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule 
XX  to  the  Torquay  Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (3  UST  (pt.  1)  615,  1186),  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  in  excess 
of  certain  quantities  would  be  either  30  per  centum  or  45 
per  centum,  depending  on  the  classification  of  such  fab- 
rics ;  and 

2.  Whereas  I  find  that  as  of  January  1,  1959,  it  will 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  that  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  rate 
be  30  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
fabrics  described  in  item  1108  or  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of 
Schedule  XX  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  or  in  item  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  to 
the  Torquay  Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  which  are  described  in  subparagraph  (a)  of 
the  seventh  recital  of  the  proclamation  of  September  28, 
1956,  as  amended  by  the  proclamations  of  March  7,  1958, 
and  April  21,  1959,  and  as  further  amended  by  this  proc- 
lamation : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by  vir- 
tue of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  statutes,  including  section  350(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by  section  3(a)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  162;  19 
U.S.C.  1351(a),  Supp.  V),  and  by  section  3(a)  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  673; 
Public  Law  85-686,  sec.  3(a)),  do  hereby  proclaim  that, 
except  insofar  as  this  would  result  in  the  assessment  on 
any  article  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  prior  to  the  date  of  this  proclamation  of  a 
higher  duty  than  would  have  been  assessed  thereon  under 
the  Proclamation  of  April  21,  1959,  the  seventh  recital 
of  the  proclamation  of  September  28,  1956,  as  amended 
by  the  proclamations  of  March  7,  1958,  and  April  21, 
1959,  is  hereby  further  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"7.  Whereas  I  find  that  following  December  31,  1958, 
and  until  otherwise  proclaimed  by  the  President,  it  will  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  trade  agreements  specified  in 


'  24  Fed.  Reg.  7893. 

*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8, 1956,  p.  556. 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  21, 1958,  p.  673. 


the  first  and  third  recitals  of  this  proclamation  that  t 
ad  valorem  part  of  the  rate  be  as  set  forth  below  in  t 
case  of  the  fabrics  described  in  item  1108  or  1109(a) 
Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  of  the  General  Agreement  on  T<- 
iffs  and  Trade  set  forth  in  the  second  recital  hereof,  or 
item  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  to  the  Torqu. 
Protocol  set  forth  in  the  fourth  recital  hereof   (exce 
in  each    case  articles    dutiable    at  rates   applicable 
such  fabrics  by  virtue  of  any  provision  of  the  Tariff  A 
of  1930,    as  amended,    other  than    paragraph  1108 
1109(a) ),  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  cc 
sumption  in  any  calendar  year  after  that  total  aggrega 
quantity  by  weight  of  such  fabrics  which  shall  have  be< 
notified  by  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register  (which  quanti 
the  President  shall  have  found  to  be  not  less  than  5  p 
centum  of  the  average  annual  production  in  the  Unit< 
States  during  the  three  immediately  preceding  calendY 
years  of  fabrics  similar  to  such  fabrics),  has  been  so  e 
tered  or  withdrawn  during  such  calendar  year : 

"(a)  30  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  the  case  of  any  sue 
fabrics  which  are : 

"  ( i  )  hand-woven  fabrics  with  a  loom  width  of  le: 
than  30  inches, 

"(ii)  serges,  weighing  not  over  6  ounces  per  squai 
yard,  and  nuns'  veilings  and  other  woven  fabrics,  weighir 
not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard ;  all  of  the  foregoing  d 
scribed  in  this  clause  (ii)  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wo- 
of  the  sheep,  valued  at  over  $4  per  pound,  in  solid  color 
imported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  apparel  fc 
members  of  religious  orders,  or 

"(iii)  woven  fabrics  not  described  in  either  clause  (i 
or  clause  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph  wholly  or  in  chk 
value  of  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  Angora  goa 
weighing  over  6  ounces  per  square  yard  and  having 
purchase  price  determined  from  the  invoice  of  over  $6.5 
per  pound,  or  weighing  over  4  ounces,  but  not  over 
ounces,  per  square  yard  and  having  a  purchase  price  dc 
termined  from  the  invoice  of  over  $7  per  pound  (suci 
purchase  price  to  be  determined  by  the  Collector  of  Cus 
toms  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  price,  including  a] 
expenses  incident  to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition 
packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  but  ex 
eluding  transportation,  insurance,  duty,  and  othe 
charges  incident  to  bringing  the  merchandise  from  tb 
place  of  shipment  in  the  country  of  exportation  to  tin 
place  of  delivery  in  the  United  States)  entered,  or  with 
drawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  in  any  calenda 
year  after  such  aggregate  quantity  notified  by  the  Presi 
dent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been  so  en 
tered  or  withdrawn  but  before  there  shall  have  been  sc 
entered  or  withdrawn  350,000  pounds  of  woven  fabrici 
described  heretofore  in  this  clause  (iii)  but  not  describee 
in  either  clause  (i)  or  clause  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph 
and 

"(b)  45  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  the  case  of  any  othei 
of  such  fabrics ;  and". 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  am 
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Mad  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 

Used. 

Dose    at    the    City    of    Washington    this    24th    day 

of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
EAt]     hundred  and  titty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
,d  eighty-fourth. 


AJ  c  »■»  y  ■  CJ~Zj&-<*~.  /Ut»^ 


the  President: 
Christian  A.  Herteb, 
Secretary  of  State. 


iews  Invited  on  Renegotiation 
i  Canadian  Textile  Concessions 

I'M  release  684   dated   September  30 
I  PART  WENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  interdepartmental  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
i'  Information  issued  a  notice  on  September  30 
inting  the  public  to  submit  views  in  connection 
uh  a  tariff  renegotiation  to  begin  on  or  about 
!>vember  16  arising  from  Canada's  desire  to 
[>dify  certain  textile  and  related  concessions 
f-merly  negotiated  with  the  United  States  and 
:ier  countries  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
1  riffs  and  Trade  (GATT) . 
The  scheduled  renegotiation  results  from  the 
ntinuing  revision  of  Canada's  customs  tariff 
I  ich  began  several  years  ago.  To  bring  about 
i  revision,  individual  schedules  of  the  tariff  are 
•erred  to  the  .Canadian  Tariff  Board  for  investi- 
jpon  and  recommendations,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
;  >se  recommendations,  the  language  and,  in  some 
:«s,  the  rate  structure  are  revised  with  a  view  to 
idernization.  Insofar  as  the  revision  extends  to 
»ducts  which  are  the  subject  of  concessions  in 
•  GATT,  international  negotiations  are  required 
th  a  view  to  compensatory  adjustments  in  those 
■  es  in  which  concession  rates  are  increased. 
Several  schedules  of  the  Canadian  tariff  have 
.aady  been  revised  by  this  procedure.  The 
(tile  schedule  was  referred  to  the  Tariff  Board 
ere  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  Board  has  reported 
5  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  cotton  and  cotton 
"ducts,  silk  and  manmade  fibers  and  products, 
il  textile  wastes.  The  Board  is  expected  to 
3ke  a  report  on  knitted  goods  soon  and  to  report 
i the  remaining  products  (coated  fabrics,  braids, 


tapes,  elastics,  etc.)    as  investigations  are  com- 
pleted. 

The  changes  recommended  by  the  Board  in  the 
reports  already  made  cover  many  GATT  conces- 
sions. They  extend  through  the  cotton,  synthetic 
fiber,  silk,  and  wool  categories  of  trade.  The 
tariff  numbers  included  in  the  reference  to  the 
Tariff  Board  cover  rovings;  waste  and  rags;  batts 
and  wadding;  yarn,  thread,  and  cordage;  piece 
goods,  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery ;  wearing  ap- 
parel including  gloves  and  hats,  hoods,  and 
shapes;  and  miscellaneous  manufactures  includ- 
ing bags  and  household  and  various  made-up 
articles.  A  number  of  specialized  products  which, 
by  reason  of  tariff  specification  or  end  use,  are 
associated  with  the  textile  tariff  also  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  revision,  including  surgical 
dressings,  surgical  trusses,  suspensory  bandages, 
and  abdominal  supports;  boot,  shoe,  shirt,  and 
stay  laces;  webbing  and  belting  of  all  kinds  in- 
cluding rubber;  manufactures  of  hair;  and  elec- 
tric blankets.  Products  for  use  in  Canadian  man- 
ufactures are  also  included,  such  as  hat  braids; 
asbestos  fabric  for  the  manufacture  of  brake  lin- 
ing and  clutch  facing;  tire  cord  and  fabric;  mate- 
rials for  the  manufacture  of  surgical  dressings; 
pantographs  and  parts  including  diamond  points 
and  engraving  mills  for  printing  textiles  and  wall- 
paper ;  and  blankets,  blanketing,  and  lapping  for 
use  by  those  industries. 

The  concessions  on  many  of  the  affected  tariff 
items  were  either  initially  negotiated  with  the 
United  States  in  the  GATT  or  cover  trade  in 
which  this  country  is  the  principal  or  a  large 
supplier.  Accordingly  the  United  States  has  in- 
formed Canada  that  it  desires  to  negotiate  or 
consult  respecting  any  increases  in  concession 
rates  which  Canada  may  make.  Not  all  of  the 
textile  changes  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Board, 
however,  are  increases  in  duty.  Some  represent 
decreases  in  existing  tariffs  and  some  merely 
changes  in  language  incidental  to  the  establish- 
ment of  broader  specifications.  It  is  suggested 
therefore  that  interested  parties  refer  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Tariff  Board  reports  mentioned  above  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  nature  of  the  tariff 
revision  and  the  changes  which  may  result  from 
the  Board's  recommendations.  Details  concern- 
ing the  availability  of  these  reports  are  contained 
in  the  attached  notice  of  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information. 
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Because  of  the  continuing  nature  of  the  renego- 
tiations the  committee  has  set  no  closing  date  for 
submission  of  views,  but  it  points  out  that  in  order 
to  receive  maximum  consideration  views  respect- 
ing items  dealt  with  by  the  Canadian  Tariff 
Board  reports  now  available  should  be  received 
by  the  committee  at  least  15  days  before  the  nego- 
tiations begin.  Views  respecting  items  dealt  with 
by  Tariff  Board  reports  published  subsequent  to 
the  committee  notice  should  be  received  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  the  Tariff 
Board  report  to  receive  maximum  consideration, 
the  committee  notes. 

The  interdepartmental  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information  is  a  group  consisting  of  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  as  chair- 
man and  representatives  from  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor, 
State,  and  Treasury,  and  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  which  is  charged  with 
receiving  the  views  of  interested  persons  regarding 
proposed  or  existing  trade  agreements. 

Details  concerning  the  submission  of  statements 
are  contained  in  the  attached  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information. 

All  communications  regarding  this  notice  should 
be  addressed  to:  The  Secretary,  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

TEXT  OF  NOTICE 

COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 

Renegotiation  by  Canada  With  the  United  States  op 
Certain  Textile  Tariff  Concessions  Included  in 
Canada's  Schedule  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade 

Submission  of  information  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information. 

Views   receive  maximum  consideration  if  submitted   at 
least  15  days  before  beginning  of  renegotiations. 

Renegotiation  begins  on  or  about  November  16,  1959. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information  invites  written  views  from  interested 
parties  with  respect  to  the  possible  effect  on  United  Slates 
trade  of  the  renegotiation  by  Canada  of  the  concessions  on 
certain  textile  and  related  products  in  Schedule  V  (Can- 
ada) to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  as 
well  as  views  regarding  concessions  which  the  United 
States  might  seek,  or  accept,  from  Canada  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  modification  or  withdrawal  of  existing  Ca- 
nadlan  concessions. 
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The  renegotiations  by  Canada  will  be  conducted! 
ant  to  Article  XXVIII  of  the  General  Agreemei, 
Contracting  Parties  to  that  Agreement  having  fou 
special  circumstances  required  by  paragraph  4  o 
article.     Under  the  provisions  of  Article  XXVIII 
General  Agreement,  a  contracting  party  proposing; 
negotiate  a  concession  by  modifying  or  withdraw^ 
required  to  negotiate  regarding  compensatory  adju. 
with  the  country  with  which  the  concession  was 
nally  negotiated  and  with  any  other  contracting 
having  a  principal  supplying  interest  in  the  cone 
It  is  also  required  to  consult  with  contracting  j 
having   a   substantial    trade    interest   therein.     In| 
negotiations,  the  country  proposing  the  modificatl 
withdrawal  usually  offers   new  concessions  by  wJ 
compensation,  and  views  are  now  requested  on  tj 
sumption  that  agreement  will  be  reached  on  the  bd 
compensatory  concessions  by  Canada. 

The  renegotiation  by  Canada  results  from  a  prcj 
revision  of  the  textile  schedule  of  the  Canadian  cu) 
tariff,  which  will  be  based  on  recommendations  bj 
Tariff  Board.  The  Board  has  already  reported  ill 
ommendations  on  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  cottol 
cotton  products,  silk  and  man-made  fibres  and  pro] 
and  textile  wastes.  It  is  expected  to  report  on  kj 
goods  soon  and  to  report  on  the  remaining  prcj 
(coated  fabrics,  braids,  tapes,  elastics,  etc.)  eail 
1960.  Not  all  of  the  textile  changes  recommended  I { 
Tariff  Board  are  increases  in  duty.  Some  represo] 
creases  in  existing  duties  and  some  merely  changj 
language  incidental  to  the  establishment  of  broader  ] 
fications.  Accordingly,  it  is  urged  that  interested  pJ 
refer  to  these  Tariff  Board  Reports  to  familiarize  | 
selves  with  the  nature  of  the  proposed  revision  anl 
changes  which  may  result  from  the  Board's  recomm  j 
tions.  The  Tariff  Board  Reports  which  have  so  far! 
published  are  available  for  purchase  from  the  Qvj 
Printer,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Reference  copies  are  ol 
posit  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Officl 
New  York,  Boston,  Greensboro  (N.C.),  and  Atlanta  I 
at  the  British  Commonwealth  Division,  Bureau  ofj 
eign  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washinj 
D.C.  Other  reports  will  be  made  available  at  these  | 
tions  as  they  become  available. 

All  communications  submitted  to  the  Committee  I 
cept  information  and  business  data  proffered  in  J 
dence,  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  interested  perl 
Information  and  business  data  proffered  in  confi(| 
shall  be  submitted  on  separate  pages  clearly  marked  I 
Official  Use  Only  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprl 
Information." 

No  closing  date  for  the  submission  of  written  vieJ 
established.  However,  negotiations  respecting  the  ]| 
UCts  dealt  with  by  the  Canadian  Tariff  Board  ReJ 
now  available  are  expected  to  begin  on  or  about  Nol 
ber  16,  1959,  and  views  respecting  these  products  shl 
be  received  by  the  Committee  at  least  15  days  priJ 
that  date  in  order  to  receive  maximum  considerajj 
Views  on  products  dealt  with  by  Canadian  Tariff  Bl 
Reports  published  subsequent  to  this  announceifl 
should  be  received  by  the  Committee  no  later  than  30  iff 
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er  the  date  of  their  publication  in  order  to  receive 
xlmuin  consideration. 

Looexed  to  this  notice  is  a  list  of  commodity  classifica- 
18  relating  to  tariff  concessions  in  Schedule  V  (Can- 
it  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in 
((negotiation  of  which  the  United  States  intends  to 
ticipate. 

ly  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
tion  this  30th  day  of  September,  1959. 

Edward   Yabdley 
Secretary, 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 


NEX  TO  NOTICE 

(Moony  Classifications  Relating  to  Tariff  Con- 
dmioxs  in  Schedule  V  (Canada)  to  the  General 
gkeemlnt  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  the  Renegotia- 
105  of  Which  the  United  States  Intends  To  Pab- 
icipate 

Cotton  Products 

to,  batting,  and  wadding 

n,  thread  and  cordage 

■e  goods 

t  and  embroidery 

tring  apparel 

er  manufactures 

Synthetic  Textile  Fibre  Products 

os,  threads,  cords,  etc. 
e  nods 
iring  apparel 
er  manufactures 


Silk   Products 

ns  and  thread 
e  goods 
iring  apparel 
sr  manufactures 

Wool  and  Products 

I  and  unmanufactured  wool  and  slivers 
M,  batts  and  batting 
e  goods 
ring  apparel 
;r  manufactures 

Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute  Products 

a,  batting  and  wadding 
i.  thread  and  twine 

- 
t  manufactures 

Hie  Products  of  Miscellaneous  and  Mixed  Composition 

i,  hoods  and  shapes 
(1.  fringe,  etc. 
( anil  v 
i'ai  dressings 

•  ■d  or  impregnated 
:.  including  used 

Other  Products 

leal    trusses,    suspensory    bandages    and    abdominal 

(porta 

,  shoe,  shirt  and  stay  laces 

■toe  fabric  for  the  manufacture  of  clutch  facing  and 

ake  lining 


Hair  and  manufactures 

Electric  blankets 

Belting,  including  rubber  and  webbing 

Blankets,  blanketing  and  lapping  for  use  by  textile  manu- 
facturers and  wall  paper  printers 

Pantograph  rolls  and  engraving  mills  for  printing  textiles 
and  wall  paper 

Tire  cord  and  fabric 


DLF  Lists  Total  Commitments 
as  of  September  15, 1959 

Press  release  674  dated  September  25 

In  the  period  June  12  to  September  15  the  U.S. 
Development  Loan  Fund  approved  15  loans  total- 
ing $97,200,000  to  public  and  private  borrowers 
in  10  countries,  according  to  a  listing  issued  on 
September  25.  This  listing  is  an  addendum  to  one 
dated  June  ll.1 

The  newly  listed  loans  bring  the  cumulative 
total  commitment  of  DLF  loan  funds  to  date  to 
$833,656,000.  This  includes  commitments  of 
funds  for  101  loans  and  1  guarantee  totaling 
$815,506,000  to  borrowers  in  39  countries  and  com- 
mitment of  $18,150,000  for  certain  countries  to 
finance  projects  within  their  development  pro- 
grams, subject  to  approval  of  specific  projects. 

One  loan  previously  approved— $300,000  to  the 
Anhumas/Pedrinhas  Resettlement  Project  in 
Brazil — was  canceled  at  the  request  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

The  DLF  is  a  U.S.  Government  corporation 
established  to  help  speed  the  economic  growth  of 
newly  developing  nations.  It  lends  money  to 
governments  and  private  firms  for  constructive 
purposes  for  which  capital  cannot  be  obtained 
from  other  sources,  accepting  repayment  in  local 
currencies  if  necessary. 

The  new  list  includes  brief  descriptions  of  all 
loans  signed  or  approved  by  the  DLF  during  the 
June  12-September  15  period.  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  the  DLF  offices  at  1025  Fifteenth  St.,  NW., 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

DLF  loan  operations  to  date  break  down  as 
follows : 

Eighteen  loans  totaling  $65,790,000  to  borrowers 
in  12  Latin  American  countries ; 

Nine  loans  totaling  $30,140,000  to  borrowers  in 
7  countries  in  Africa ; 


1  Bulletin  of  July  27, 1959,  p.  127. 
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Seven  loans  totaling  $77,100,000  to  borrowers 
in  3  European  countries ; 

Eighteen  loans  totaling  $166,200,000  to  borrow- 
ers in  7  countries  in  the  Near  East; 

Twenty-four  loans  totaling  $310,000,000  to  bor- 
rowers in  3  countries  in  South  Asia;  and 

Twenty-five  loans  and  one  guarantee,  totaling 
$166,276,000,  to  borrowers  in  7  Far  Eastern 
countries. 

The  principal  borrowing  countries  were  India, 
with  8  loans  totaling  $195,000,000,  and  Pakistan, 
with  13  loans  totaling  $111,550,000. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


SEATO  Members  Consider  Situation 
in  Southeast  Asia 

Following  are  texts  of  three  documents:  the 
final  press  release  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
meeting  of  the  military  advisers  to  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  at  Bangkok  September 
22-24;  a  communique  released  after  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  Representatives  at  Bangkok  on  Sep- 
tember 26;  and  a  communique  released  following 
an  informal  ministerial  meeting  of  the  SEATO 
Council  at  Washington  on  September  28. 

MILITARY  ADVISERS,  BANGKOK,  SEPTEMBER  24 

The  SEATO  Military  Advisers  ended  their 
Eleventh  Conference  today  confident  that  the  col- 
lective strength  of  the  Treaty  Organization  is 
ready  to  defend  South-East  Asia  if  the  need  arises. 
They  reviewed  and  refined  SEATO  military  plans 
designed  to  safeguard  the  security  and  integrity 
of  the  Treaty  Area.  They  expressed  their  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  support  these  plans 
should  such  action  be  called  for  by  the  SEATO 
Council. 

The  Military  Advisers  took  note  of  communist- 
inspired  threats  to  the  freedom  of  Laos.1  They 
recognised  the  need  to  keep  up-to-date  their  plans 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  475. 
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in  case  future  developments  require  militar 
fensive  action  by  SEATO. 

The  Advisers  expressed  satisfaction  ovej 
high  degree  of  coordination  and  cooperatio 
tained  in  the  three  SEATO  Military  Exe: 
held  since  their  meeting  in  Wellington,  New 
land  earlier  this  year.  They  stressed  the  in 
tance  of  continuing  these  exercises  as  a  mea: 
improving  techniques  and  operational  proce« 
among  the  Member  Nations'  Armed  Forces. 

A  review  was  made  of  the  reports  of  the 
tary  specialist  groups  which  have  met  durin; 
past  few  months  and  their  recommendation- 
steps  to  be  taken  to  increase  further  the  capal 
of  SEATO  forces  to  conduct  combined  operat 

The  Twelfth  Conference  of  the  Military 
visers  will  be  convened  on  18  May,  1960  in  W 
ington,  D.C. 


COUNCIL   REPRESENTATIVES,   BANGKOK, 
TEMBER  26 

The  members  of  SEATO  have  been  in 
stant  consultation  and  are  following  with  con 
Pathet  Lao  efforts,  with  north  Vietnamese  enc 
agement  and  support,  to  undermine  the  integi 
and  independence  of  Laos.  There  have  1 
threats,  propaganda,  and  even  open  military] 
tacks  on  Laotian  Government  forces. 

The  Government  of  Laos  has  regarded  the  a 
ation  as  so  dangerous  to  its  security  and  in 
pendence  that  it  has  appealed  to  the  United 
tions.  Members  of  SEATO,  all  of  whom  ar<f 
the  same  time  members  of  the  United  Nations,  v 
come  the  promptness  with  which  the  SecuJ 
Council  acted  on  the  problem  of  Laos.2  SEA( 
members  have  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Un:< 
Nations  to  act  both  quickly  and  effectively  in  S]J 
of  the  opposition  of  Communist  countries  to  ma 
ures  designed  to  protect  the  independence  and  i 
tegrity  of  small  states.  SEATO  hopes  that  tin 
will  be  effective  and  continuing  United  Nationsi 
tion  to  ensure  that  the  authority  of  the  legit  im 
Government  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  ]J 
are  maintained. 

Considering  that  the  situation  in  Laos  is  <i 
which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  aw 
members  of  SEATO  will  continue  to  consj 
under  the  Manila  Pact  on  measures  which  shol 
be  taken  for  the  common  defense.    In  the  evit 


'  Ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  456. 
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it  becoming  necessary  to  defend  the  integrity 
Laos  against  outside  intervention  SEATO  has 
ade  preparations  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  promptly 
thin  the  framework  of  the  Manila  treaty. 


INISTERIAL     MEETING,     WASHINGTON,     SEP- 
IMBER  28 

ss  release  678  dated  September  28 

Taking  advantage  of  the  presence  in  the  United 

lies  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  many  of  the 

iATO  member  nations  for  the  opening  of  the 

mrteenth    General    Assembly    of    the    United 

itions,  the  SEATO  Council  held  an  informal 

>eting  in  Washington  today. 

Hie  meeting  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 

icussion    of    significant    world    developments 

.ce  the  last  regular  Council  Meeting  in  April.3 

iere  was  no   formal   agenda  and  views  were 

changed  on  a  wide  range  of  topics. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 

tive  Defense  Treaty  4  apply  to  Laos  and  partic- 

ir  attention  was  devoted  to  the  current  situation 

that  country. 

rhe   SEATO  member  nations  are  united  in 

ir  determination  to  abide  by  their  Treaty  obli- 

ions  and  will,  of  course,  continue  to  follow 

sely  any  developments  that  threaten  the  peace 

1  stability  of  the  Treaty  Area. 

Ul  members  of  SEATO  are  also  members  of 

United  Nations.    Article  VI  of  the  South- 
t  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  specifies  that 

Treaty  is  not  meant  to  affect  the  responsibil- 
of  the  United  Nations  to  insure  international 
ce  and  security.  Accordingly,  the  SEATO 
incil  fully  supports  the  prompt  action  of  the 
ited  Nations  Security  Council  in  response  to 
appeal  of  the  Royal  Laotian  Government. 


ited  States  Delegations 
International  Conferences 

i  Session  of  ECE  Timber  Committee 

'he  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
press  release  694)  the  designation  of  George 
ydon  Wagner,  Sr.,  vice  president  and  treasurer 

Mtf.,  Apr.  27,  1959,  p.  602. 

'or  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  393. 


of  the  St.  Paul  and  Tacoma  Lumber  Co.  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  as  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the  17th 
session  of  the  Timber  Committee  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  (ECE),  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Geneva,  October  12-16. 

Discussions  at  this  session  will  be  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  market  and  prospects  for  European 
timber  and  wood  products  and  to  a  consideration 
of  various  technical  aspects  of  the  industry. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Health 

Amendments  to  articles  24  and  25  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  Constitution  of  July  22,  1946  (TIAS 
1808) .  Adopted  by  the  Twelfth  World  Health  Assembly, 
Geneva  May  28,  1959.  Enters  into  force  when  accepted 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes. 

Acceptances   deposited:  Haiti,   August  10,   1959;  Aus- 
tralia, August  12, 1959. 

Telecommunication 

International  telecommunication  convention.     Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.     Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.    TIAS  3266. 
Ratification,  deposited:  Costa  Rica,  August  24,  1959. 

Weather 

Convention   of   the   World  Meteorological   Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  into 
force  March  23,  1950.    TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Iran,  September  30, 1959. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex.    Opened 
for  signature  at  Washington  April  6  through  24,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  July  16, 1959,  for  part  I  and  parts  III 
to  VIII,  and  August  1,  1959,  for  part  II.    TIAS  4302. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Indonesia,  September  22, 1959. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  June  15,  1955,  as 
amended  (TIAS  3301,  3738).  Signed  at  Washington 
July  22,  1959.     Entered  into  force  September  29,  1959. 

Burma 

Agreement  amending  the  economic  cooperation  agreement 
of  March  21,  1957  (TIAS  3931).  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Rangoon  September  12,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  September  12,  1959. 
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Cuba 

Convention  for  the  conservation  of  shrimp.     Signed  at 
Habana  August  15, 1958.    Entered  into  force  September 
4,  1959. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  September  16,  1959. 

Norway 

Agreement  amending  annex  C  of  the  mutual  defense  as- 
sistance agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS  2016). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Oslo  August  31  and 
September  9,  1959.  Entered  into  force  September  9, 
1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


President  Designates  Officers 
To  Act  as  Secretary  of  State 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  30 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  September  30  approved  an 
Executive  order  which  establishes  the  order  of 
succession  for  principal  officers  in  the  Department 
of  State  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence, 
or  sickness  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  order, 
which  supersedes  a  previous  Executive  order  on 
the  subject,1  is  occasioned  by  Public  Law  86-117, 
approved  July  30,  1959,  which  makes  provision 
for  an  alternate  title  for  the  third-ranking  officer 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  following  designated  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  now  authorized  to  act,  in  the  order  of 
succession  indicated,  as  Secretary  of  State  until 
a  successor  is  appointed,  or  until  the  absence  or 
sickness  of  the  incumbent  shall  cease : 

1.  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

2.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs. 

3.  Deputy  Under  Secretaries  of  State  in  the 
order  designated  by  the  Secretary  or  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  according  to  their  lengths  of 
service. 

4.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  in  the  order 
designated  by  the  Secretary  or  Acting  Secretary 
or  according  to  their  lengths  of  service. 

The  order  also  notes  that,  pursuant  to  law,  any 

1  For  text  of  Executive  Order  10791  of  Nov.  28,  1958, 
see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  22, 1958,  p.  1031. 


officer  specified  by  the  President  shall  act  as 
retary  of  State. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10839' 

Designating  Cebtain  Officers 
To  Act  as  Seceetaey  of  State 

By  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  11 
the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  6),  and  as  President  a 
United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  sicl 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under  Secretai 
State,  the  following-designated  officers  of  the  Depart:1 
of  State  shall,  in  the  order  of  succession  indicated,  aj 
Secretary  of  State  until  a  successor  is  appointed  or 
the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  incumbent  shall  cease  \ 

1.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affair; 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  as  I 
be  designated  by  the  President  pursuant  to  the  ac 
July  30,  1959,  73  Stat.  266. 

2.  Deputy  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  (a)  in  suchoj 
of  succession  as  the  Secretary  of  State  (or  the  U1 
Secretary  of  State  when  acting  as  Secretary)  maJ 
order  designate  from  time  to  time,  or  (b)  if  no  such  dt< 
nation  order  is  in  effect  at  the  time,  in  the  order  of' 
lengths  of  service  as  Deputy  Under  Secretaries. 

3.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  (a)  in  such  ordJ 
succession  as  the  Secretary  of  State  (or  the  Under  Se" 
tary  of  State  when  acting  as  Secretary)  may  by  ol 
designate  from  time  to  time,  or  (b)  if  no  such  desij' 
tion  order  is  in  effect  at  the  time,  in  the  order  of 
lengths  of  service  as  Assistant  Secretaries. 

The  President  may  at  any  time,  in  pursuance  of 
but  without  regard  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
order,  direct  that  an  officer  specified  by  the  President  I 
act  as  Secretary  of  State 

Executive  Order  No.  10791  of  November  28,  19581 
hereby  superseded. 


/j  UL*yL-2~ZjG-<su~  A* 


The  White  House, 
September  30,  1959. 


Designations 

William  A.  Crawford  as  director,  Office  of  Research  i 
Analysis  for  Sino-Soviet  Bloc,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  i 
Research,  effective  September  29. 

Arthur  B.  Emmons  III  as  deputy  director,  Office 
Southwest  Pacific  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affa 
effective  October  1. 

Lewis  E.  Gleeck,  Jr.,  as  special  assistant,  SEAJ 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  effective  On 
ber  1. 


1 24  Fed.  Reg.  7939. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  September  28-October  4 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  September  28  which  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  674  of 
September  25. 

No.      Date  Subject 

677  9/28  Visit  of  Polish  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

678  9/28  SEATO  communique. 

679  9/28  Visit  of  Prime  Minister  Segni  of  Italy 

(rewrite). 
t680    9/29  Rubottom :       "Hemispheric       Progress 

Based  on  Understanding." 
*681    9/29  Educational  exchange  (Guatemala). 
*682    9/29  Cultural  exchange  (Brazil). 

683  9/30  Dillon :  news  conference  statement  on 

Soviet    trade     (combined    with    No. 
687). 

684  9/30  Renegotiation  of  textile  concessions  by 

Canada. 
t685    9/30  Closing  of   U.S.   consulate  at   Niagara 

Falls. 
*686    9/30  Cultural  exchange  (Brazil). 

687  9/30  Dillon:  news  conference  of  September 

30. 

688  9/30  Nixon  and  Segni :  exchange  of  greetings. 
t689    9/30    Educational  exchange  agreement  with 

U.A.R. 
690    10/1  French      removal      of      discrimination 

against  dollar  imports. 
*691     10/1  Itinerary  of  Polish  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
692    10/1  Berding:    D.C.    League    of   Republican 
Women. 
f693     10/2  Photographic  exhibition  of  Korean  mon- 
uments (rewrite). 

694  10/2  Delegate  to  ECE  Timber  Committee  (re- 

write). 

695  10/2  U.S. -Italian  joint  communique. 


*Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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President  Eisenhower's 
European  Trip 

August-September  1959 

On  August  26  President  Eisenhower  left  the  United  States  for  a 
13-day  visit  to  Europe  to  confer  on  matters  of  mutual  interest  with 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of  Germany,  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Macmillan  of  Great  Britain,  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France, 
and  other  European  leaders.  The  principal  statements  made  by  the 
President  as  well  as  those  of  various  European  leaders  with  whom  he 
met,  together  with  joint  communiques  and  letters  relevant  to  the 
President's  visit,  are  contained  in  this  36-page  pamphlet. 
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Foreign  Ministers  Meeting 

Geneva,  May-August  1959 

This  documentary  publication  on  the  recent  Geneva  Meeting  of 
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the  Conference  by  President  Eisenhower  and  other  officials,  as  well 
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reports  made  to  the  American  people  by  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
before  and  after  each  of  the  two  phases  of  the  Conference;  lists  of 
the  delegations  and  adviser  groups  attending  it;  and  a  table  of  all 
East- West  meetings  held  as  part  of  the  Conference. 
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rengthening  the  Foundations  of  Freedom  in  the  Far  East 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon1 


am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  tonight  and  to 
e  this  timely  opportunity  to  review  recent  de- 
pments  in  the  Far  East.  You  have  been 
ileged  during  your  conference  to  hear  some  of 
i's  most  distinguished  leaders  talk  of  their 
cies  and  problems  in  frank  and  constructive 
is.  I,  in  turn,  wish  to  discuss  United  States 
?ies  toward  the  Far  East  and  to  outline  the 
ner  in  which  they  are  helping  to  strengthen 
foundations  of  freedom  in  that  important  area 
le  world. 

ne  year  ago,  almost  to  the  day,  the  late  John 
er  Dulles  stood  before  this  same  Council 
rig  the  height  of  the  sustained  Chinese  Com- 
ist  attacks  in  the  Taiwan  Straits.  He  de- 
with  unmistakable  clarity  the  stakes  in- 
sd  in  that  attack.    He  said,2 

at  is  involved  is  a  Communist  challenge  to  the  basic 
Pie  of  peace  that  armed  force  should  not  be  used 
agression.  Upon  the  observance  and  enforcement  of 
>rinciple  depends  world  order  everywhere. 

^retary  Dulles  declared  that  the  United 
s  would  stand  firm  and  not  retreat  in  the 
of  armed  aggression.  We,  and  our  ally,  the 
rnment  of  the  Republic  of  China,  stood  firm. 
:hallenge  was  met,  and  the  Communist  resort 
iked  force  failed  of  its  goal.  Ten  million 
I  beings  on  Taiwan  were  not  delivered  into 
7- 
a  will  recall  that  at  this  time  last  year  the 

iress   made   before    the   Far    East-America    Coun- 
Commerce  and  Industry,  Inc.,  at  New  York,  N.Y., 
7  (press  release  706) . 
lletix  of  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  561. 
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United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  obligations 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  also  reiterated  its 
guiding  philosophy  of  readiness  to  settle  this  dis- 
pute "by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that 
international  peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are 
not  endangered."  We  then  welcomed  the  move  by 
the  Chinese  Communist  Premier,  Chou  En-lai,  to 
resume  bilateral  ambassadorial  talks  begun  at 
Geneva  in  1955  and  expressed  the  hope  that  an  ac- 
ceptable cease-fire  could  be  arranged.3 

Shortly  thereafter  this  reiteration  of  peaceful 
intent  was  reinforced  by  President  Eisenhower 
when  he  suggested,  in  correspondence  with  Chair- 
man Khrushchev,  that  the  Soviet  Union  urge  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  turn  to  a  policy  of  peace- 
ful settlement  in  the  Taiwan  area.4 

Developments  in  Taiwan  Area 

Now,  in  retrospect,  what  was  the  net  result  of 
the  tumultuous  events  in  the  Taiwan  area  during 
the  autumn  of  1958  ? 

I  would  answer  that  a  potential  war  was  averted 
by  our  firm  stand  against  the  Chinese  Communist 
use  of  force. 

Since  then  the  heavy  Red  bombardment  of  Au- 
gust 1958  has  dwindled  to  token  shelling  on  a 
senseless,  alternate-day  basis.  While  tensions  have 
been  somewhat  relaxed,  basic  fears  of  irrational 
and  explosive  behavior  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists persist. 

The  Peiping  regime  has  demonstrated  abso- 

3  IMd.,  Sept.  29, 1958,  p.  481. 

4  IMd.,  p.  498. 
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lutely  no  disposition  to  make  the  slightest  move 
toward  an  agreement  on  a  cease-fire  or  a  renuncia- 
tion of  force.  Its  recalcitrance  at  the  negotiating 
table  has  been  maintained  since  the  talks  were  re- 
sumed at  Warsaw  more  than  a  full  year  ago.  The 
depth  of  the  Peiping  regime's  contempt  for  world 
opinion  became  fully  apparent  this  past  spring, 
when  it  cruelly  and  ruthlessly  extinguished  the 
last  vestiges  of  freedom  in  Tibet.  The  Dalai  Lama 
fled  to  India  in  order  to  preserve  the  symbol  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  resistance  of  the  courageous 
Tibetan  people.  This  gross  shock  to  Asian 
and  world  sensibilities  was  still  reverberating 
when  Peiping  unleashed  a  torrent  of  abuse  against 
one  of  the  world's  most  dedicated  men,  India's 
Prime  Minister  Nehru.  That  action,  coupled  with 
incursions  across  the  frontier  into  Indian  terri- 
tory, compounded  the  shocked  dismay  produced 
by  the  brutal  massacres  in  Tibet. 

Question  of  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 

Very  recently  we  have  had  cause  to  hope  that 
at  long  last  the  Communists  were  preparing  to  put 
aside  the  use  of  threats  and  force  to  achieve  their 
objectives.  We  recall  the  joint  communique  at 
Camp  David  wherein  President  Eisenhower  and 
Chairman  Khrushchev  agreed  that  "all  outstand- 
ing international  questions  should  be  settled  not 
by  the  application  of  force  but  by  peaceful  means 
through  negotiation." 5 

Then  Mr.  Khrushchev  flew  to  Peiping  for  the 
10th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime.  In  his  three  major  addresses  at 
Peiping  he  counseled  against  the  use  of  force,  re- 
peating some  of  the  peace  and  disarmament 
themes  he  had  used  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  regret  having  to  report  that  the  initial  Chi- 
nese Communist  reaction  was  not  encouraging. 
For  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  appear  to 
have  heavily  edited  Chairman  Khrushchev's 
speeches  in  the  initial  domestic  output  of  their 
controlled  radio.  Deleted  were  Khrushchev's 
strictures  against  "testing  the  capitalist  system 
by  force,"  against  waging  "predatory  wars,"  and 
against  "imposing  socialism  by  force  of  arms" 
because  "the  people  would  not  understand." 

Instead,  the  population  of  mainland  China  and 
the    Chinese    Communist    armed     forces    were 


'IWa.,  Oct.  12,  1959,  p.  499. 
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treated  to  an  order  of  the  day  by  Chinese  Con 
nist  Defense  Minister  Lin  Piao,  at  the  Octo  i 
National  Day  parade  in  Peiping,  in  whicrfj 
Piao  attacked  the  alleged  "aggressive  scheme'* 
the  United  States.  He  then  proclaimed  th;  i 
foreign  countries  would  be  allowed  to  interfc , 
Peiping's  so-called  "liberation"  of  Taiwan.  1 
words  were  echoed  by  other  Chinese  Comma 
leaders,  including  Liu  Shao-chi,  the  Chairmt 
chief  of  state,  of  the  Chinese  Communist  re;  a 

In  the  light  of  the  Chinese  Communist  reco  j 
the  last  decade — and  especially  that  of  the  * 
year — these  pronouncements  forbid  any  optiri 
on  the  future  of  Peiping's  foreign  policy.  j| 
fresh  in  our  memories  are  the  attacks  on  thi  il 
shore  islands,  Tibet,  Laos,  the  borders  of  In<  I 
the  intensive  hate- America  campaigns,  and  tm 
stitution  of  the  commune  system  with  its  m,t 
ristic  overtones. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  we  still  must  hope 
the  Chinese  Communist  overlords  will,  after 
flection,  heed  the  advice  of  the  Soviet  U  j; 
whose  leadership  over  the  international  (I 
munist  movement  they  themselves  recoga 
and  adhere  to  Chairman  Khrushchev's  pros 
tion  that  differences  must  be  settled  by  negotu  o 
and  not  by  force. 

Of  special  import  is  the  stepping  up  by  the  I 
nese  Communists  of  their  propaganda  attJ 
against  the  United  States,  while,  at  the  same  t  k 
they  continue  to  emphasize  their  close  ties  t 
the  Soviet  Union  and  their  subordination  tolii 
senior  partner  in  what  they  call  the  "great  c  oi 
of  peace,  democracy,  and  socialism  headed  bj  h 
Soviet  Union."  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Con  o 
nists'  own  reiterated  recognition  of  Soviet  lea« 
ship,  then  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  must  shard 
sponsibility  for  Peiping's  actions. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us,  on  both  ;le 
of  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  to  face  squa  1; 
the  issue  of  whether  we  can  afford  to  permit  *] 
dispute  anyiohere  to  be  settled  by  recourse  to  a  M 
We  firmly  reject  attempts  by  Communist  lea-n 
to  justify  what  they  call  "just,  revolution 
wars"  or  "wars  of  liberation."  War  is  wam< 
matter  where  or  why  it  may  be  fought.  Peace  8C 
is  indivisible.  Peace  is  not  the  prerogative  of  hi 
Communists  alone,  nor  can  it  be  applied  onl  t< 
areas  outside  the  immediate  concern  of  the  S* 
Soviet  bloc. 
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.'hero  can  be  no  glossing  over  the  danger  that  an 
Miipt  to  seize  Taiwan  and  the  offshore  islands 

i>t  as  likely  to  embroil  the  world  community 
otal  war  as  is  the  launching  of  any  other  type 
war. 

'here  can  be  no  exceptions  in  the  matter  of 
reful  settlement  of  disputes. 
)nce  this  fact  adequately  impresses  itself  upon 

•hinking  of  our  shrinking  planet  and  is  re- 
ted  in  its  actions  and  outlook  everywhere,  there 

assuredly  be  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the 
i  J -scale  disarmament  and  peaceful  progress  so 
entlv  desired  by  all  men  of  good  will. 
unestly  hope  Peiping  will  see  the  light. 

Asian  Revolution 

am  confident  that  our  hope  is  shared  by  the 
ues  of  free  Asia,  who  are  crying  out  today  for 
omie  and  social  progress.  They  are  driving 
greater  freedom  for  the  human  spirit.  They 
retching  out  for  a  larger  share  of  the  good 
gs  of  life.  They  are  at  the  beginning  stage 
he  continuing  Asian  revolution,  a  profound 
.1  and  political  upheaval  which  has  drawn 
K  of  its  inspiration  from  our  own  liberal  revo- 
41.  It  is  marked  by  a  surging  tide  of  national- 
which  is  wiping  out  old  landmarks,  casting 
'outworn  institutions,  and  eliminating  social 
"ties.  In  their  stead,  free  Asia's  leaders,  who 
itruggling  to  build  new,  just,  and  abundant 
ties,  are  adopting  and  adapting  many  of  the 
1,  intellectual,  political,  and  material  aspects 
ir  own  democratic  tradition.  With  energy 
tenacity  of  purpose  the  free  nations  of  the 

have  vastly  enlarged  their  possibility  of 
ving  security,  stability,  and  progress, 
eir  development  is  menaced  by  the  new 
ese  Communist  imperialism.  The  United 
a,  through  SEATO  and  other  mutual  defense 
igements,  stands  ready  to  help  the  free  peo- 
)f  Asia  throw  back  Communist  aggression. 
iow  much  better  if  we  could  concentrate  our 
I  entirely  on  cooperative  programs  for  their 

and  economic  progress! 
ited  States  policy  is  designed  to  promote 
dependence  of  the  free  nations  of  Asia  and 
p  them  build  strong  and  free  societies.  The 
purpose  of  this  policy  is  to  assure  that  the 
uing  Asian  social  revolution  will  not  falter 
»  of  a  lack  of  understanding  or  too  feeble 
onse. 
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Building  Mutual  Understanding 

Mutual  understanding  is  being  built  in  myriad 
ways.  Our  contacts  with  free  Asia  are  wider  now 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Our  officials  meet 
with  theirs  in  Asia,  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  at  scores  of  international 
councils  dealing  with  all  matters  affecting  our 
daily  lives  and  the  future  of  our  interdependent 
world.  Our  citizens  are  traveling,  working,  and 
studying  in  Asian  countries  in  larger  numbers 
than  ever  before.  Asian  architecture  influences 
our  housing.    Asian  art  and  culture  are  under- 


President  Eisenhower  Sends  Greetings 
to  Far  East-America  Council 

Message  of  President  Eisenhower * 

The  White  House 
Washington,  October  7,  1959 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  send  my  greetings  to  those 
attending  the  12th  Annual  Far  East  Conference  of 
the  Far  East-America  Council  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

Throughout  history,  misunderstanding  of  the  in- 
tent and  capabilities  of  other  peoples  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  war.  Mindful  of  this,  the 
United  States  has  in  recent  weeks  taken  new  steps 
to  increase  understanding  of  our  peaceful  intent 
and  of  our  determination  and  ability  to  stand  fast 
by  the  principles  of  free  men. 

Lasting  peace,  however,  is  not  built  of  under- 
standing alone.  It  is  reinforced  by  constant  vig- 
ilance. In  the  face  of  existing  conditions  in  the  Far 
East,  I  want  to  reaffirm  the  constancy  of  our  poli- 
cies toward  that  area.  I  believe  that  developments 
are  increasingly  demonstrating  the  correctness  of 
our  position. 

To  vigilance  and  understanding  which  provide  the 
groundwork  of  peace,  there  must  be  added  the  im- 
petus of  positive  achievements.  We  Americans 
know  this  well  and  we  are  willing— indeed,  eager— 
to  contribute  of  our  substance  and  labors,  where 
they  are  wanted,  in  the  mutual  building  of  a  better 
world.  The  endeavors  and  deliberations  here  in 
the  Far  East-America  Council  of  Commerce  and 
Industry   are,   I  firmly  believe,   representative  of 

what  should  be  done  on  an  ever-increasing  scale 

a  combining  of  Asian  and  American  energies  and 
ideas  on  the  part  of  private  enterprises,  individual 
citizens  and  governments.  This  is  a  joint  effort 
which  is  filled  with  promise  for  mankind. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

1  Read  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  before  the  Far 
East- America  Council  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Oct. 
7  (press  release  707). 
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stood  and  admired  by  Americans.  Asian  leaders 
are  enabled  to  see  at  first  hand  the  workings  of 
our  governmental  and  private  institutions.  Asia 
is  no  longer  a  far-off  romantic  mystery  to  Amer- 
icans, and  America  is  no  longer  a  remote  dream 
to  Asians.  We  have  mutually  learned  that  inter- 
dependence is  essential  to  freedom  and  progress. 

Asian  eagerness  for  betterment,  which  some- 
times borders  on  impatience,  is  something  you 
sense  as  you  travel  through  the  area.  Last  spring, 
while  enroute  to  the  SEATO  Council  meeting  in 
New  Zealand  and  to  the  United  States  chiefs  of 
mission  conference  at  Baguio  in  the  Philippines, 
I  could  feel  the  electric  nature  of  this  driving 
force. 

Although  the  chief  purpose  of  calling  our  am- 
bassadors to  Baguio  was  to  examine  the  problems 
of  the  area  stemming  from  the  menace  of  Com- 
munist China,  we  found  ourselves  more  often  dis- 
cussing how  we  could  help  the  Asians  to  help 
themselves.  We  examined  the  weaknesses  of  free 
Asia:  the  lack  of  capital,  the  problems  growing 
out  of  multiplying  populations,  the  continuing 
shortage  of  Asians  skilled  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  technology.  But  we  did  so 
as  the  basis  of  a  search  for  ways  in  which  orderly 
progress  and  development  could  be  achieved. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  conference  that  great 
progress  is  indeed  being  made  in  free  Asia  but 
that  final  attainment  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  the  area  could  only  be  accomplished  in 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  freedom  from  attack. 


The  methods  through  which  we  and  Asia  it 
together — the  mutual  security  program,  thejfe 
velopment  Loan  Fund,  trade,  multilateral^ 
deavors  such  as  the  U.N.'s  ECAFE  [Econ* 
( Jommission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East]  an«4 
Colombo  Plan — are  known  to  you  all  and  m 
been  examined  in  your  panels  during  the  pA 
days.  By  the  time  you  convene  again  a  year  i 
now,  it  is  my  hope  that  another  cooperative  pr  ec 
will  be  ready  to  play  an  active  part  in  man'sp 
toric  struggle  against  poverty  and  disease.  I  | 
to  the  new  International  Development  Assm 
tion,  an  American  initiative  which  last  week* 
approved  in  principle  by  the  68  member  na '« 
of  the  World  Bank.6  The  IDA  would  be  ll 
international  in  character  and  would  provia 
means  whereby  all  of  the  prospering  natior  v 
the  free  world  could  join  in  contributing  tc« 
financial  needs  of  the  newly  developing  areas  It 
merits  your  careful  study  and  active  support 

The  Asian  revolution  has  made  an  auspk  I 
beginning,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  Its  4 
tinuing  success  will  depend  in  no  small  meaxe 
upon  us  and  upon  the  other  economically  d- 
vanced  nations  of  the  free  world.  We  must  * 
severe  in  our  efforts  to  help  strengthen  the  fou* 
tions  of  freedom  in  the  Far  East  and  to  build  \  on 
these  foundations  the  progress,  enlightenn  it, 
and  mutual  relationships  needed  to  meet  corrtt- 
nism's  challenge  to  freedom  and  progress. 

"  Ibid.,  Oct.  19,  1959,  p.  541. 
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secretary  Herter's  News  Conference  of  October  6 


r-«s  release  703  dated  October  6 

etary  Ilerter:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there 
i  one  question  that  I  suspect  might  come  up 
uring  the  course  of  this  conference,  and  I  am 
[king  the  liberty  of  answering  it  even  before  it 

posed,  and  that  has  to  do  with  a  possible  sum- 
lit  conference. 

We  have  been  communicating  with  our  allies  on 
le  various  subjects  brought  up  between  the  Presi- 
■•nt  and  Chairman  Khrushchev  at  Camp  David.1 
jmong  these   is  a  possible  summit  conference. 

!e  matter  of  a  summit  conference,  and  when  or 
ere  it  might  be  held,  is,  as  the  President  said 
t  week,  a  subject  for  consultation  with  other 
itions.  Until  that  process  has  been  completed, 
'.  cannot  properly  say  anything  further. 
I  realize  that  this  may  be  a  somewhat  cryptic 
fewer—  copies  of  it  will  be  available 2— but  that 
ithe  answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  Can  you  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  when  that  pro- 
4*  might  be  completed?  Is  it  a  matter  of  days, 
veks,  or  months? 

A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  care  to  sum  up  for 
uthe  points  of  value  in  the  Khrushchev  visit  and 
icussions  of  the  Chairman  with  President 
henhower,  in  the  way  of  second  thoughts,  since 
neek  has  elapsed  since  the  Premier  has  left  this 
Wintry? 

V..  I  take  it  that  that  question  is  on  points  of 
rue.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  to  be 
IJwered  in  two  parts.  First,  the  short-range 
r  ue :  I  think  that  the  meetings  did  have  value  in 

For  text  of  a  joint  communique  issued  on  Sept.  27 
tthe  conclusion  of  talks  between  President  Eisenhower 
Li  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  see  Bulletin 
*»ct.  12, 1959,  p.  499. 

The  above  paragraph  was  also  released  separately  as 
"■s  release  702  dated  October  6. 
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easing  to  some  degree  existing  tensions.  I  think 
that  they  had  value  in  allowing  the  President  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev  to  get  to  know  each  other  better 
as  individuals.  And  I  gather  from  such  state- 
ments as  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  since 
he  left  the  United  States  that  he  is  publicly  stat- 
ing that  he  has  a  very  high  regard  for  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  trip  as  a  whole  had  value  in 
that  certainly  Mr.  Khrushchev  must  have  seen  a 
good  many  different  facets  of  American  life  with 
which  he  had  not  previously  been  familiar,  and 
undoubtedly  that  had  its  good  points. 

With  respect  to  the  substance  of  the  conversa- 
tions themselves,  as  you  have  been  informed  by 
the  President  and  by  the  communique,  the  de- 
cisions, particularly  with  respect  to  Berlin,  cer- 
tainly have  eased  the  question  of  any  threat  in 
connection  with  further  negotiations  that  might 
be  undertaken. 

With  respect  to  disarmament,  which  was  dis- 
cussed only  in  very  general  terms,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, there  was  certainly  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
attitude  a  degree  of  real  sincerity,  which,  of  course, 
has  to  be  balanced  against  the  proposal  itself,  as 
it  was  made  at  the  United  Nations,  and  as  it  has 
sometimes,  rather  skeptically  I  think,  been  termed 
a  propaganda  document. 

From  a  long-range  point  of  view  I  think  it  still 
remains  to  be  seen  how  valuable  the  visit  has  been. 
On  that  score,  I  can  only  say  that  time  will  tell, 
but  I  would  like  to  be  optimistic. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  your  views 
on  the  present  United  Arab  Republic  position  with 
respect  to  barring  Israel's  ships,  or  those  ships 
carrying  Israel  commodities,  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  would  you  favor  a  Middle  East  sum- 
mit meeting  between  Arab  and  Israel  leaders? 

A.  With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  that  ques- 
tion, I  expressed  myself,  I  think,  very  succinctly 
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at  the  United  Nations.3  With  respect  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  question,  we  feel  that  this  matter 
is  one,  of  course,  primarily  between  Israel  and 
the  U.A.R.  But  I  am  sure  that  we  would  welcome 
mutually  acceptable  direct  conversations  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelis  with  respect  to 
points  of  issue  between  them. 

Question  of  Negotiations  on  Berlin 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  just  said  that  the 
talks  at  Camp  David  with  respect  to  Berlin  have 
eased  the  situation  with  respect  to  any  threat 
toward  future  negotiations.  In  your  speech  before 
the  United  Nations,  which  happened  before  the 
Gamp  David  talks,  you  said  it  was  only  after  this 
threat  had  been  withdrawn  that  the  Western 
Powers  agreed  to  negotiate  in  the  interest  of  peace- 
ful exchange. 

A.  Yes,  the  threat  had  been  withdrawn,  but 
only  temporarily,  as  you  may  recall  it.  And  the 
point  we  were  negotiating  about  at  the  end  was 
a  temporary  settlement  over  Berlin.  And,  actu- 
ally, the  breaking  point  in  those  discussions  came 
when  we  could  receive  no  assurances  from  the  Rus- 
sians that  if  negotiations  were  resumed,  after  "x" 
period  of  time,  our  rights  would  not  be  impaired. 

Q.  So  that  was  the  point  on  which  we  broke  off 
the  talks,  that  there  existed  a  new  threat  during 
the  Berlin  talks? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  made  clear  that  they  would  give 
no  assurances  that,  after  a  given  period  of  time 
for  a  modus  vivendi  for  Berlin,  if  negotiations 
were  resumed  our  rights  would  remain  unim- 
paired. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  spoken,  of  course, 
of  the  easing  of  tensions  due  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  threat.  Now  do  you  have  any  specific  infor- 
mation that  would  give  you  any  hope  that  we  have 
any  more  chance  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  Ber- 
lin and  on  Germany  at  the  summit  meeting  than 
we  had  at  the  Geneva  conference  last  summer? 

A.  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  can  give  you  that  as- 
surance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  the  Santiago  confer- 
ence* do  you  think   that  the   Caribbean  situa- 


tion and  the  general  political  problems  have  eai 
enough  so  that  the  hemisphere  can  settle  dowt-% 
tackle  basic  economic  problems  again? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  Santiago  conference  { d 
the  resolutions  that  came  out  of  that,  and  the  st« 
that  were  taken  with  respect  to  the  Peace  C(i 
mission  were  very  helpful.  I  can  judge  only  y 
the  fact  that,  with  respect  to  the  activities  in  i 
Caribbean  that  had  assumed  somewhat  alarm  g 
proportions,  there  has  been  no  resumption  of  tb  e 
activities  since  the  Santiago  conference.  So  thi  I 
am  hopeful  that  that  situation  will  continue. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  CENTO  [Centi 
Treaty  Organization]  conference  will  meet  torn  <■ 
row — the  former  Baghdad  Pact.5  Can  you  tell  t 
what  you  expect  that  conference  to  accomplh 
and  whether  the  United  States  is  planning  tf 
particular  initiatives  at  that  conference? 

A.  Well,  as  you  know,  this  is  a  regularly  sch  - 
uled  conference  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  in  which  8 
agreed  to  act  as  host  here.  On  the  agenda,  as  r 
as  I  know,  there  are  no  specific  new  matters.  [ 
think  that  there  will  be  a  general  review  of  e 
overall  situation.  I  think  there  will  be  a  v«j| 
free  interchange  of  opinion.  I  am  hopeful  tit 
the  CENTO  activities  in  which  we  have  parti  - 
pated  will  be  felt  by  the  member  nations  to  hs3 
made  real  progress  in  strengthening  the  area. 

Q.    Mr.  Secretary,  the  Secretary  General 
CENTO,  Mr.  [if.  0.  A.]  Baig,  said  again 
other  day  at  a  news  conference  that  he  wishes  t\ 
United  States  would  join  the  organisation.    Coil 
you  tell  us  at  this  point  why  the  United  States  vm 
not  join  it  now,  as  a  full  member  rather  than 
an  observer? 


ve 

hi. 


'Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1059,  p.  467. 

4  Ibid.,  Aug.  31,  1959,  p.  299,  and  Sept.  7,  1959,  p.  342. 


A.  Yes.  That  matter  has  been  considered  i 
carefully.  We  have  considered  our  relationshis 
with  other  nations  of  the  area.  We  have  cons; 
ered  domestic  problems.  And,  on  balance,  ' 
have  decided  that  we  can  probably  be  of  mc 
assistance  in  maintaining  tranquillity  and  helpi 
to  develop  that  area  by  remaining  as  an  observ 
rather  than  as  a  full  member. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  [Dean]  Acheson  said 
Germany  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  that  Alii 
rights  in  Berlin  were  fundamental  and,  in  effe 
not  negotiable.    Can  you  tell  us  what,  on  the  su 


6  See  p.  581. 
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"aggressive"  atti- 


>ct  of  Berlin,  you  think  could  be  negotiated  with- 
ut  compromising  Allied  lights? 

A.  No.  At  this  stage  of  the  game  I  would 
Kther  not  go  into  the  possible  permutations  and 
ombinations.  I  think  we  made  it  pretty  clear 
t  Geneva  as  to  what  we  considered  were  matters 
f  principle  on  which  we  would  not  negotiate  or 
ot  irive.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  details 
ithin  that  framework,  I  would  rather  not  go  into 
lat.  Obviously,  this  is  a  matter  for  consultation 
nd  not  for  us  to  advance  a  particular  plan  at  this 
me. 

ommunist  China 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see  any  easing  of  ten- 
on in  the  Far  East  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Khru- 
whev's  visit  here  or  of  his  visit  to  Peiping? 

A.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  I  would  say  that 
I  can  see  no  visible  easing  of  tensions  as  between 
!hinese  Communists  and  ourselves.  They  re- 
sated  their  statement  with  respect  to  Taiwan, 
id  they  repeated  a  number  of  times  a  statement 
ith  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States — 
mperialist"  attitude  and  the 
ide  of  the  United  States. 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's  handling  of 
mself  in  Peiping,  there  were  things  of  very 
al  interest.  There  was  no  question  but  that  he 
Iked  quite  eloquently  with  respect  to  the  so- 
|tion  of  international  problems  by  peaceful 
eans.  He  indicated  that  it  was  the  attitude  of 
e  Soviet  Government — and  he  referred  in  that 
articular  case  to  his  own  Government — to  try  to 
srk  out  international  problems  along  these  lines, 
e  clearly  was  not  speaking  for  the  Communist 
iiinese  at  that  point. 

Perhaps  equally  interesting  was  the  fact  that 
r.  Mao  [Tse-tung]  never  made  any  statement  at 
I,  either  on  Mr.  Khrushchev's  arrival  or  on  his 
^parture,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  made 
me  statements  at  the  airport,  nor  at  any  time 
iring  the  conference.  These  matters,  naturally, 
le  difficult  to  evaluate,  but  they  would  seem  to 
fdicate  that  perhaps  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the 
:»viet  Government  of  Russia  are  taking  a  rather 
ifferent  line  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  solu- 
>n  of  international  problems  from  that  of  the 
■>mmunist  Chinese. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  con' 
tier  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Communist 


regime  of  China?    What  conditions  do  you  regard 
as  necessary  for  diplomatic  recognition? 

A.  Well,  we  have  never  laid  out  specific  condi- 
tions. We  have  often  enumerated,  as  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson did  at  the  United  Nations,6  some  of  the 
very  basic  difficulties  that  have  grown  up  between 
us.  The  continued  imprisonment  contrary  to 
signed  agreement  of  five  American  citizens  in 
China  is  one.  The  continuing  overt  threat  to  use 
force  against  Taiwan  is  another.  The  continued 
condemnation  as  an  aggressor  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  by  the  United  Nations  is  the  third. 
I  wouldn't  say  that  that  was  an  exclusive  list,  and 
I  wouldn't  want  to  say  that  we  would  necessarily 
recognize  Communist  China  if  all  of  those  condi- 
tions were  rectified,  but  they  are  among  some  of 
the  very  real  grievances  that  we  have  and  it  makes 
us  feel  that  it  is  not  in  our  national  interest  to 
recognize  the  Chinese  Communists  at  this  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  suggested  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  might  mention  the  five  prison- 
ers in  China  when  he  got  there.  Have  we  had  any 
word  about  whether  or  not  he  did? 

A.     No,  we  have  had  no  word  on  that. 

Disarmament 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that  you  were  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  sincere  in  what 
he  said  about  disarmament.  In  the  talks  at  Camp 
David  did  the  Russians  give  any  indication  at  all 
of  what  they  are  prepared  to  do  on  control  and 
inspection? 

A.  No,  there  were  no  detailed  discussions  of 
control  and  inspection.  That  has  been  the  stum- 
bling block  of  any  successful  negotiations  on  this 
subject,  and  nothing  was  said  in  regard  to  specifics 
in  that  matter. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  consider  that  the 
threat  to  Berlin,  about  which  you  were  talking 
earlier,  has  now  been  indefinitely  lifted  or  perma- 
nently lifted?    What  phrasing  would  you  use? 

A.  I  presume  that  the  word  "indefinitely"  is 
better  than  the  word  "permanently."  "Indefi- 
nitely" was  the  word  that  was  used  in  connection 
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with  the  prolongation  of  the  conversations — that 
they  would  not  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  regard  to  the  nuclear 
test  ban  negotiations,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
communique  on  that  subject.  Was  that  discussed 
at  Camp  David  in  any  detail? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know  it  was  not  discussed  be- 
tween the  President  and  Mr.  Khrushchev.  It 
was  discussed  by  myself  with  Mr.  [Andrei]  Gro- 
myko  [Soviet  Foreign  Minister],  and  no  new  light 
was  shed  on  reaching  agreement  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  said  that  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  seemed  to  be  taking 
a  different  foreign  policy  line.  What  do  you  see 
in  the  immediate  and  distant  future  as  far  as  their 
relations  are  concerned?  Will  there  be  a  split,  or 
will  they  make  up,  or  what  is  going  to  happen? 

A.  Well,  I  would  rather  not  begin  prophesy- 
ing what  is  going  to  happen  there.  How  deep  the 
differences  run  is  very  difficult  to  gage.  Certainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  outward  appearances 
I  would  imagine  they  would  continue  to  indicate 
they  are  working  very  closely  together  and  are 
good  friends.  I  think  all  we  can  do  is  watch  very 
carefully  the  development  of  their  relationship 
and  probably  have  to  accumulate  considerably 
more  evidence  before  we  could  reach  a  definitive 
conclusion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  their  discussions  at  Camp 
David  did  Mr.  Khrushchev  exclude  specifically 
from  his  agreement  to  forswear  force  in  the  set- 
tlement of  international  peace  the  question  of 
Formosa  or  any  other  countries  or  areas  which  he 
would  regard  in  the  category  of  being  "liberated"? 

A.  No,  he  didn't  exclude  any  area,  but,  as  you 
know  from  the  President's  press  conference,  he 
did  express  himself  pretty  strongly  on  the  subject 
of  Formosa. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Khrushchev  insists  that 
he  never  meant  any  threat  to  the  Allies  in  Berlin 
in  the  first  place.  The  West's  conclusion  is  about 
180  degrees  opposite  that.  Against  that  back- 
ground are  you  convinced  that  his  interpretation 
of  this  withdrawal  of  threat  indefinitely  is  the 
same  as  ours? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difference  of  in- 
terpretation. 
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Q.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  do  we  regard  th.& 
moval  of  the  time  limit  in  itself  sufficient  warn 
to  go  to  a  summit  meeting?  Previously  the  /■ 
ident  has  always  said  there  must  be  some  inc% 
tion  of  substantive  agreement. 

A.  There  I  can  only  refer  you  to  the  PI 
dent's  own  words  in  his  press  conference  last  m  J 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  feel  there  might ,  « 
to  be  a  reappraisal  of  the  Western  position 
Berlin  and  Germany  if  the  Labor  Party  is  v% 
rious  in  the  British  elections? 

A.    I  wouldn't  want  to  speculate  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  reports  I 
a  plan  for  Berlin  was  worked  out  at  Camp  Da  d 
Is  there  any  substance  to  that? 

A.  No,  no  plan  whatever  for  Berlin  was  w<  k 
ed  out  at  Camp  David,  nor  were  specifics  discu  * 
as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  the  U.N.  today  the  So  i 
delegate  said  that  our  support  of  Turkey  aga  it 
Poland  for  the  Security  Council's  seat  amowr  d 
to  a  manifestation  of  the  cold  war.  How  does  k 
line  fit  with  the  interpretation  that  we  underst>d 
the  Khrushchev  talks  left  here  that  we  iim 
going  to  end  this  cold-war  talk? 

A.  I  don't  know  why  the  backing  of  one  c* 
didate  against  another  for  a  U.N.  seat  shoulce 
considered  as  part  of  the  cold  war.  That  is  .1 
[A.  A.]  Sobolev's  interpretation;  it  is  not  oil 
We  don't  consider  that  a  part  of  the  cold  wai  n 
any  way. 


. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  evidence  of 
progress  being  made  toward  a  solution  of  1 
Algerian  situation? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  we  have  any  informata 
other  than  that  which  you  have.  I  think  that,  f 
course,  we  are  tremendously  heartened  by  Gene  1 
de  Gaulle's  proposal,  and  I  think  that  on  \ 
whole  its  reception  and  particularly  the  c»l 
structive  and  I  think  courageous  attitude  tlW 
Mr.  [Habib]  Bourguiba  [President  of  Tunis] 
has  taken  to  be  of  assistance  in  this  matter  is  m  t 
encouraging. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  put  the  swrrutm 
question  aside  by  your  statement,  does  that  an 
put  aside  any  question  of  a  resumption  of  yi^ 
foreign  ministers  meeting  or  any  other  sub-fr 
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jn-ministt  rs-level  discussions  among  the  Allies 
<th  tht'  Soviets t 

A.  Well,  it  would,  yes,  because  in  effect  the 

'ii  of  the  summit  and  then  of  foreign  min- 

en  meetings  is  somewhat  allied  from  the  point 

view  of  when  and  how  one  begins  resuming 

uotiation. 

Q,  There  is  rune,  then,  no  timetable  of  any  kind 
any  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  any 
elf    Is  that  correct? 

V.  I  think  I  gave  you  my  answer  in  the  very 
tement. 

j.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  define  the  Ameri- 
k  posit  ion  as  to  its  responsibility  for  training 
m  Laos? 

V.  Well,  as  you  know,  we  have  some  techni- 
ns  in  Laos  who  are  working  with  the  French, 
o  have  the  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
troops  in  Laos. 

->,  is  it  true  that  we  cannot  train  these 
>ple  beyond  the  30-ealiber  weapons? 

L  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  the  limitation  is  on 
tpons.  The  Geneva  accord,  I  think,  has  re- 
efed the  army  in  size  and  in  weapons  to  what 
5  required  for  internal  purposes,  and  I  can't 
you  just  what  the  caliber  of  the  restrictions 
;ht  have  been. 

'.  Mr.  Secretary,  sir,  regarding  weapons,  the 
rf  Germans  to  date  have  purposely  avoided 
the  big  rochets,  the  big  IRBM's.  They 
e  stuck  to  the  purchase  of  small  defensive 
pons.  Do  you  think  this  restraint  is  wise,  or 
ion  think  they  ought  to  build  up  and  we  should 
oerate  with  them  in  sending  IRBWs  to  West 
many? 

.  That  I  would  rather  not  say  is  wise  or  un- 
s.  I  assume  what  they  are  doing  is  in  ac- 
lance  with  the  NATO  decision  as  to  what 
•ents  the  best  balanced  type  of  defensive  pos- 
in  Europe. 

•  Wr.  Secretary,  if  we  can't  talk  about  the 
mit  conference,  there  is  another  type  of  meet- 
that  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Colombia  [Julio 
vr  Turbay]  proposed  to  you  a  week  ago, 
ely,  that  the  hemisphere  foreign  ministers 
t  each  year  shortly  in  advance  of  the  U.N. 
eral  Assembly.  Do  you  have  any  comment 
hat? 


A.  No,  I  think  it's  something  that  should  cer- 
tainly be  explored.  They  have  ministerial  meet- 
ings, of  course,  on  a  regular  basis  every  5  years, 
and  then  they  can  be  called  in  consultation  when- 
ever any  situation  would  make  that  a  desirable 
thing.  Whether  they  should  hold  a  regular  an- 
nual meeting  or  not  is  something  that  I  imagine 
they  will  discuss  among  themselves  at  the  Quito 
conference  in  February. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  might  return  to  what 
you  said  about  Israel  and  the  U.A.R.,  has  there 
been  any  development  in  the  Middle  East  that 
would  lead  you  to  suppose  that  a  conversation,  a 
direct  conversation,  between  Israel  and  the  U.A.R. 
might  be  possible? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any.  What  hap- 
pened at  the  United  Nations,  the  offer  that  was 
made  by  Israel  to  undertake  discussions  at  any 
time  with  the  U.A.E.,  free  from  any  prearranged 
condition,  at  least  raises  the  question  anew. 
Whether  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to  reach  agree- 
ment for  that  type  of  discussion,  I  don't  know. 
I  merely  said  that,  if  they  could  reach  agreement 
and  could  get  into  that  kind  of  discussion,  we 
would  welcome  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  timetable  for  bi- 
lateral negotiations  with  the  Russians,  such  as  the 
lend-lease  matter?  7 

A.  No,  no  timetable. 

Definition  of  Threat  to  Berlin 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  spell  out  a  little  bit 
more  in  detail  what  you  mean  when  say  the  Gamp 
David  talks  eased  the  threat  to  Berlin,  and  par- 
ticularly would  you  define  what  the  threat  to 
Berlin  is,  or  was? 

A.  Well,  the  threat  to  Berlin,  as  it  was  stated 
and  has  been  restated  on  several  occasions,  was 
that  the  Eussians  would  draw  up  a  peace  treaty 
with  the  East  Germans  and  would  transfer  to  the 
East  Germans  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  in  the 
routes  of  access  to  Berlin ;  that  thereafter  the  obli- 
gations which  the  Russians  undertook  to  maintain 
the  open  communications  for  the  people  of  West 
Berlin,  whether  they  were  persons  or  goods  or 


7  For  background,  see  the  transcript  of  Under  Secretary 
Dillon's  news  conference  of  Sept.  30,  ibid.,  Oct.  19,  1959, 
p.  547. 
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communications,  would  then  be  transferred  to  the 
East  Germans.  But  if  we  made  any  move  to  main- 
tain our  own  rights  as  against  the  East  Germans, 
the  Russians  would  then  support  the  East  Ger- 
mans.   That  was  the  threat  that  was  made. 

Q.  That  goes  back  to  November  of  last  year? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  But  the  Soviet  position  still  is,  I  believe,  that 
the  West  should  get  out  of  Berlin.  So  in  that  re- 
spect, I  suppose  the  threat  to  Berlin  remains? 

A.  The  Russian  position,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
that  the  occupation  status  of  our  troops  in  Berlin 
should  not  be  perpetuated  forever. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  we  can  try  once  more  on 
the  question  of  negotiations  for  a  summit  confer- 
ence, do  you  expect  these  to  bear  any  fruit  before 
the  President's  return  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
next  year? 

A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  you  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
backing  away  from  saying,  since  the  Gamp  David 
talks,  that  occupation  troops  would  remain  in 
Berlin  until  the  reunification  of  Germany. 

A.  There  has  been  no  change. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  change  in  that  position? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  we  intend  to  maintain  occupation  troops, 
the  Western  Powers,  in  Berlin  until  the  reunifica- 
tion is  accomplished? 

A.  That  is  the  position  we  have  taken,  and  we 
see  no  reason  to  move  away  from  it. 

Soviet  Responsibility  as  Leader  of  Communist  World 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  reconcile  what 
you  said  about  the  possibility  of  a  split  between 
Russia  and  China  on  foreign  policy  and  the  state- 
ment by  the  Chinese  or  the  communique  at  the 
end  of  Khrushchev's  visit  there  that  they  acknowl- 
edge Khrushchev  as  head  of  the  Communist 
world? 

A.  Well,  that  was  a  very  difficult  one  to  ex- 
plain. There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  that  that 
demand  for  recognition  as  the  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist world  places  upon  the  Russians  a  degree 

'  For  text  of  the  Soviet  note  of  Nov.  27  and  the  U.S. 
reply,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  19,  1959,  p.  79. 


of  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  other  i 
bers  of  the  bloc  that  is  very  real. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  before  Mr.  Khrushchev 
to  this  country,  he  seemed  to  be  represents 
being  almost  obsessed  with  the  need  of  sU 
visit  and  a  summit  conference.    Since   he 
achieved  this  visit,  do  we  have  any  indication^ 
his  insistence  on  a  summit  conference  has  ec\ 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  that  it  has  ease«  . 
think  he  has  always  wanted  a  summit  confer* 
I  think  that  the  President  made  it  very  clear  u 
as  a  result  of  what  happened  at  Camp  David  ■ 
of  the  real  objections  that  he  had  to  holdij 
summit  conference  have  been  removed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  tliat  this  S^ 
leadership  posture  in  the  Communist  bloc  pla4 
degree  of  responsibility  on  the  Russians  inthn 
tions  of  other  members  of  the  bloc.  Was 
point  made  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  by  the  Pre*  n 
during  the  talks? 

A.  I  think  it  has  been  made  a  number  of  t  e 
I  think  Mr.  Khrushchev  appreciates  the  fact  u 
we  feel  that  they  have  a  great  degree  of  resp 
bility  for  the  actions  of  other  members  oil 
bloc. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  inconsistent  i 
your  statement  just  a  few  moments  ago  thaw 
have  not  separated  the  Berlin  issue  fromh 
whole  issue  of  German  reunification  and  F» 
dent  Eisenhower's  statement  at  his  last  news  <n 
ference  that  the  Berlin  situation  teas  an  abno,<A 
situation? 

A.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  that.  h. 
Couve  de  Murville,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  and  \ 
agreed  in  Geneva  that  it  was  an  abnormal  s:ia 
tion,  that  it  was  abnormal  in  that  you  still  m 
occupation  troops  after  a  period  of  14  years,  i 
likewise  it  was  a  free  city  surrounded  by  an  \M 
ical  Communist  group  and  that  was  an  abno:  ia 
situation.  We  have  never  denied  that  f(  « 
moment. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  our  position  though  th  b 
was  abnormal  because  the  division  of  Gernq) 
was  abnormal? 

A.  We  have  certainly  taken  that  position. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  we  can  get  i« 
Berlin  thing  a  little  clearer.     You  have  defd 
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threat  to  Berlin  and  then  you  have  defined 
r  position  and  you  said  the  Russians  have  with- 
jum  the  threat.  Have  they  said  they  will  not 
>.p  withdraic  their  troops  and  hand  over  author- 
f  Or  just  what  is  the  situation?  Or  did  they 
t  postpone  the  threat? 

L  What  they  have  said  is  that  they  put  no  time 
it  on  the  negotiations,  which  in  effect  meant 
t  there  would  be  no  unilateral  action  on  their 
t,  while  the  negotiations  are  continuing. 

).  But  this  is  still  their  goal,  to  hand  it  over 
he  East  Germans? 

l.  It  is  very  much  their  goal.  In  fact,  there 
i  a  message  from  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  the  East 
■mans  sent,  I  think  today,  congratulating  them 
the  valiant  stand  that  they  are  making  to  get 
of  the  occupation  forces  in  Berlin. 

».  Mr.  Secretary,  were  you  saying,  in  effect,  to 


Mr.  [Chalmers]  Roberts,  a  minute  ago,  that  we 
would  hold  Russia  responsible  for  the  action  of 
other  Communist  nations?  Was  that  the  effect  of 
your  remark  to  him,  sir? 

A.  To  a  degree  they  are  responsible,  as  long  as 
they  are  maintaining  this  position  of  being  the 
leader  in  the  bloc  and  insisting,  as  they  seem  to 
have  each  time  they  go  to  China,  that  the  Chinese 
recognize  that  leadership. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  sir,  that  in  the  view 
of  American  policy  the  Soviet  Government  has 
some  responsibility  for  China's  action  toward 
Korea,  or  Formosa,  or  Laos,  specific  places  of  that 
kind? 

A.  A  degree  of  responsibility,  as  long  as  they 
maintain  that  they  are  the  leaders  of  the  bloc. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


itral  Treaty  Organization  Holds  Ministerial  Meeting  at  Washington 


he  seventh  session  of  the  Ministerial  Council  of 
Central  Treaty  Organization  (formerly  the 
hdad  Pact)  was  held  at  Washington,  B.C., 
)ber  7-9.  Follauoing  are  texts  of  the  welcom- 
remarks  made  by  Vice  President  Nixon  on 
>ber  7,  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  Herter 
e  opening  meeting,  the  final  communique,  and 
daration  on  the  Communist  propaganda  cam- 
n  against  Iran,  together  with  a  list  of  the  U.S. 
n'er  delegation. 


ARKS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome 
Washington  the  distinguished  representatives 
e  states  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization.1 
not  only  is  it  a  pleasure  in  my  official  position 
lso  because  my  wife  and  I  have  had  the  priv- 
of  visiting  each  of  the  countries  who  are 

:XTO  is  an  alliance  between  Iran,  Pakistan,  Turkey, 
he  United  Kingdom.  The  United  States,  which 
lpates  In  various  CENTO  activities,  was  represented 
observer  delegation  headed  by  Secretary  Herter. 
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represented  in  this  meeting  today  and  of  being 
warmly  received  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  extend 
our  greetings  to  you  on  this  occasion.  To  you, 
Mr.  Secretary  General  [M.O.A.  Baig],  and  the 
members  of  your  staff,  we  extend  an  equally  warm 
welcome. 

The  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  pleased  that  the  first  meeting  of  the 
CENTO  Council  under  its  new  name  is  here  in 
our  Nation's  capital. 

Development  of  Collective  Security 

Twice  in  our  century  mankind  has  suffered  the 
devastating  scourge  of  global  war.  In  the  wake 
of  the  physical  and  moral  desolation  that  is  inevi- 
tably its  aftermath  we  have  had  cause  to  reflect 
upon  its  futility.  It  has  spurred  our  search  for 
more  constructive  ways  in  resolving  international 
disputes. 

The  close  of  World  War  II  saw  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  Nations,  which  kindled  our 
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hopes  that  a  new  era  of  human  understanding  had 
begun.  Then,  as  now,  we  hope  this  era  will  be  one 
in  which  international  society  could  make  peace- 
fully and  with  justice  those  adjustments  required 
of  it  by  the  steady  course  of  human  progress. 
Thus  the  thousands  of  those  who  follow  in  our 
footsteps  will  enjoy  to  the  fullest  our  God-given 
privilege  of  life  and  God-given  opportunities  free 
from  fear.  But  peace,  we  have  learned  through 
long  experience,  cannot  be  taken  for  granted;  to 
be  maintained  it  must  be  waged  vigorously,  un- 
ceasingly, and  courageously,  and  the  responsibility 
for  doing  so  rests  with  all  free  nations,  each  in 
accordance  with  its  capability.  Indeed,  the  awe- 
some nature  of  modern  technological  develop- 
ments has  thrust  upon  us  the  consciousness  of 
interdependence  of  nations  as  never  before  in 
human  history. 

The  years  since  World  War  II  have  regrettably 
been  marked  by  the  continuous  probing  by  inter- 
national communism  to  impose  its  ideology  and 
its  domination  on  others.  Free  men  and  nations 
have  had  to  meet  this  challenge  everywhere. 
Many  have  responded  to  it  by  unifying  their  in- 
dividual attempts  in  a  single  large  effort.  This 
is  the  genesis  of  collective  security  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  defensive  in  nature,  it  has  been  bred 
of  an  imperative  need,  and  collective  security  re- 
quires sacrifice.  It  is  no  panacea  for  all  problems. 
Yet  it  provides  a  firm  foundation  of  combined 
strength  which  benefits  us  all.  Further,  it  con- 
stitutes a  solid  basis  from  which  we  can  fearlessly 
continue  our  never-ending  efforts  to  resolve  equi- 
tably and  with  firmness  free- world  differences  with 
the  Communist  bloc. 

The  Central  Treaty  Organization,  together  with 
its  sister  organizations,  NATO  [North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization]  in  Europe  and  SEATO 
[Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization]  in  south- 
east Asia,  are  significant  manifestations  of  this 
regional  collective  assumption  of  responsibility  to 
wage  peace. 

May  I  say  in  that  connection  that  in  view  of  re- 
cent world  developments  perhaps  there  might  be  in 
some  quarters  a  tendency  to  suggest  that  we  might 
relax  our  efforts  among  our  various  collective 
treaty  organizations  in  view  of  the  change  in  the 
world  situation  that  some  may  seek.  I  think,  as 
our  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  very  effec- 
tively in  his  press  conference  yesterday  [October 


6],2  it  is  at  least  hopeful  at  the  present  time  t  $ 
we  may  have  opened  the  road  to  negotiations  # 
the  question  of  Berlin.  But,  as  he  also  poin  1 
out,  we  must  not  have  any  illusions ;  as  far  as  I 
basic  differences  are  concerned — the  positions  tit 
are  taken — they  remain  the  same  as  they  wed 
And,  as  the  Secretary  General  pointed  out  in  • 
remarks  this  morning,  the  greater  danger  to  4 
dependence,  to  freedom,  which  exists  in  ma; 
parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  natic ) 
represented  here,  is  not  aggression  across  bordc , 
but  it  is  aggression  which  in  effect  goes  benea , 
through  subversion,  attempting  to  subvert  h 
freely  chosen  governments  which  are  involved 

Peaceful  Competition 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  peaceful  compe- 
tion  these  days.  We  all  welcome  it,  certainly,  i 
the  nations  that  are  members  of  CENTO.  We 
the  United  States,  in  addition,  welcome  peace:*, 
competition,  but  we  also  realize  that  if  competiti 
is  to  remain  peaceful  there  must  be  rules  of  d 
game  which  all  will  follow.  It  must  be  fair,  at 
there  cannot  be  one  set  of  rules  by  some  and  i  ■ 
other  set  of  rules  by  others. 

In  that  connection  we  must  also  bear  in  mi', 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  rule  out  t  ■ 
use  of  force  across  the  border  and  that  competiti 
thereby  becomes  peaceful,  because  the  kind  of  si 
version  that  has  been  described  by  the  Secreta 
General  here  today  certainly  would  endanger  t 
concept  of  peaceful  competition  which  we  woi 
all  welcome  in  the  event  that  we  could  agree 
rules  which  we  are  to  follow.  CENTO  has  : 
ready  played  an  important  role  in  the  rules  to 
followed.  It  forges  new  links  of  friendsb 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Similarly  it  h 
established  the  basis  of  partnership  between  the 
nations  and  their  Western  friends,  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  complete  equality. 

Despite  the  natural  differences  of  views 
opinions  which  understandably  arise  on  occa 
among  friends,  CENTO  stands  today  strong 
than  ever,  and  the  American  people  recognize  f  ul 
this  is  a  reflection  of  the  determination  of  its  me) 
bers  to  be  and  to  remain  free  and  independent. 
is  in  this  spirit  of  deep  appreciation  and  complc 
confidence  that  the  United  States — our  Gover 
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•nt,   our   people — welcomes   the   Council   here 
lay. 

The  United  States  has  been  closely  associated 
th  CKXTO  since  its  beginning  almost  5  years 
o.  We  have  contributed  materially  and  morally 
strengthening  the  CENTO  states'  postures  and 
improving  their  economic  capabilities,  and  may 
emphasize,  what  I  know  you  realize,  that  this 
s  been  done  entirely  without  strings.  Our  in- 
vest in  this  program,  in  all  of  those  in  which  we 
I  engaged  around  the  world,  is  to  stand  for  the 
*y  independence  which  we  have  ourselves,  and 
want,  as  far  as  other  nations  are  concerned,  only 
1  same  opportunity  that  we  have  to  remain  in- 
cident, our  people  to  be  free. 
[  assure  you  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
ue  to  support  CENTO  through  all  feasible  and 
propriate  means.  The  American  people  will 
tch  the  Council's  deliberations  during  these 
rt  few  clays  with  keen  interest,  and  we  are  con- 
BOt  they  will  be  crowned  with  success.  You  may 
assured  we  will  do  our  part  to  make  it  so.  And 
en  they  have  been  concluded  you  also  can  be 
■e  that  you,  each  of  you,  will  carry  home  with 
1  the  esteem,  the  good  wishes,  and  the  warm 
action  of  the  American  people. 
Diank  you  very  much. 


VTEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER 

w  release  704  dated  October  7 

.  join  with  Vice  President  Nixon  in  warmly  wel- 
aing  to  Washington  this  distinguished  gather- 
;  of  the  Ministerial  Council  of  the  Central 
jaty  Organization.  The  Government  of  the 
ited  States,  though  an  observer  in  CENTO,  is 
ased  to  be  host  to  this  session.  Your  presence 
e  today  is  further  attestation  of  the  readiness 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  give  strong 
port  to  CENTO  and  its  programs.  It  is  also 
ource  of  deep  personal  satisfaction  to  me  to 
re  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  myself  at  first 
id  with  the  work  of  the  CENTO  association, 
"he  United  States  has  long  enjoyed  close  rela- 
is  with  the  several  CENTO  member  states. 
>se  with  the  United  Kingdom  are  well  known 
.  require  no  elaboration  here.  There  is  perhaps 
awareness  of  our  valued  relations  with  Turkey, 
a,  and  Pakistan.    It  seems  appropriate,  there- 


fore, to  dwell  briefly  on  these  relations.  Growing 
out  of  many  decades  of  mutually  beneficial  associa- 
tion between  the  peoples  of  these  countries  and 
private  American  citizens — businessmen,  educa- 
tors, doctors,  missionaries,  and  others — they  were 
forged  to  a  new  firmness  in  the  difficult  years 
which  followed  World  War  II.  It  was  during 
this  period,  too,  that  Pakistan  took  its  place  as  a 
respected  member  of  the  family  of  independent  na- 
tions. Since  that  time,  these  three  nations  have 
been  making  great  strides  forward  in  developing 
themselves. 

True  to  its  traditions  the  United  States  whole- 
heartedly sympathized  with  these  aspirations. 
Further,  it  lent  moral  and  material  aid  to  make 
their  achievement  possible.  It  has  continued  to  do 
so.  United  States  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance programs  to  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan  have 
been  substantial.  Thus,  for  example,  United 
States  economic  aid  to  these  three  countries  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958,  totaled  approxi- 
mately $300  million.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1959,  it  amounted  to  approximately  $470 
million — an  increase  of  more  than  50  percent. 

The  United  States  firmly  believes  that  its  aid 
programs  have  contributed  materially  to  the 
strengthening  of  these  three  countries.  These 
programs  are  developed  in  close  consultation  with 
the  recipient  states.  They  are  not  imposed.  To 
the  extent  that  appropriations  and  its  other  global 
commitments  allow,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan  in  pro- 
moting their  security  and  their  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Flowing  from  all  of  this  has  been  a  growing 
affinity  of  interest  between  the  United  States  and 
these  countries  and  a  greater  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems.  Differences  of  emphasis 
occasionally  arise.  This  is  understandable  even 
among  friends.  What  is  significant,  however,  is 
that  the  mutual  trust  which  has  developed  between 
us  enables  any  such  differences  to  be  resolved 
quickly  and  to  our  common  satisfaction. 


U.S.  Association  With  CENTO 

United  States  association  with  CENTO  is  yet 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  friendship  which 
binds  us  to  these  states.  It  is  an  important  link. 
It  complements  those  close  and  valued  direct  re- 
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lations  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  It  has 
its  origins  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  at 
least  some  of  our  common  objectives  might  use- 
fully be  furthered  by  peaceful  collective  effort  as 
well  as  individual  endeavor.  The  promotion  and 
strengthening  of  peace  and  freedom  throughout 
the  world,  the  fostering  of  a  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual,  the  maintenance  of  national 
independence,  and  finally  the  creation  of  greater 
opportunities  for  the  individual  to  improve  his 
way  of  life — all  of  these  transcend  the  relations 
between  any  two  states  and  are  rightly  a  shared 
concern  of  the  family  of  nations.  Collective  se- 
curity arrangements  such  as  CENTO  contribute 
materially  toward  achieving  those  objectives. 

United  States  support  of  CENTO,  both  moral 
and  material,  has  been  given  since  the  Organiza- 
tion was  conceived  almost  5  years  ago.  This  sup- 
port has  not  wavered.  The  United  States  partici- 
pates actively  in  CENTO  defense  planning  de- 
signed to  assist  the  CENTO  members  to  resist  any 
Communist  attempt  to  undermine  their  security 
and  independence.  Supplementing  its  massive  bi- 
lateral assistance  to  the  regional  states,  the  United 
States  supports  CENTO's  multilateral  economic 
programs  and  is  actively  engaged  in  implementing 
various  CENTO-endorsed  projects.3  These  are 
designed  to  further  the  concept  of  regionalism. 
Chief  among  them  is  the  microwave  telecommuni- 
cations project  which  will  link  the  three  capitals 
of  the  regional  states.  When  completed — and 
construction  work  is  expected  to  begin  later  this 
year — this  will  be  the  longest  single  telecommuni- 
cations network  in  the  world. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  cannot  underwrite 
all  CENTO  economic  projects.  Indeed,  it  has 
honest  doubts  about  the  economic  potential  of 
some  proposals.  It  will  continue,  however,  to  ex- 
plore with  the  CENTO  member  states  ways  and 
means  in  which  the  United  States  may  be  able  to 
help  in  this  very  important  aspect  of  CENTO 
activities. 

The  bilateral  executive  agreements  with  the 
regional  states  were  consummated  earlier  this 
year.4    These   agreements  reaffirmed  the  deter- 


'For  a  U.S.  statement  before  the  CENTO  Economic 
Committee  on  Sept.  1,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1959, 
p.  487. 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  23, 1959,  p.  417. 


mination  of  the  United  States  to  continue  theii 
nomic  and  military  aid  programs  to  these  c|i 
tries.  Further,  they  assure  United  States  sup« 
in  case  of  Communist  aggression.  The  agreenn 
were  developed  in  the  context  of  existing  conjp 
sional  legislation,  specifically  the  joint  reJ 
tion  to  promote  peace  and  stability  in  the  Mill 
East  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  Url 
States  firmly  believes  they  go  far  toward  mee« 
the  acknowledged  security  requirements  ofp 
CENTO  regional  states.  Moreover,  they  pro! 
a  suitable  framework  in  which  the  United  Si4* 
can  pursue  its  strong  support  of  CENTO  A 
jectives. 

These  agreements  are  public  documents.  9 
the  CENTO  treaty.  They  were  concludec  i 
accordance  with  article  51  of  the  United  Nata 
Charter  and  support  its  purposes  and  princi  ■ 
They  are  registered  with  the  United  Nat:  is 
Thus  it  is  clear  for  all  to  see — who  wish  to  sr- 
that  CENTO  and  United  States  association  ~&> 
it  are  purely  defensive  arrangements,  le 
threaten  no  one.  Their  cardinal  purpose  it 
deter  aggression  by  strengthening  the  defer? 
capabilities  of  its  members  and  by  promoting  t  s. 
sound  economic  development  in  the  interest  o 
political  stability. 


Achievements  of  CENTO 

CENTO  has  now  been  in  existence  for  almdJ 
years.  Yet  there  are  some  who  still  prof es  U 
deny  its  significance.  It  may  be  approprte 
therefore,  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  consideito 
achievements  to  date. 

First,  CENTO  stands  today  as  a  symbol  of  b 
determination  of  its  members  to  maintain  tl 
independence  and  of  their  unshakable  belief  i 
this    can   best    be    achieved    through   colleol 
security. 

Second,  CENTO  is  a  partnership  which  inch* 
three  of  the  great  states  of  the  Middle  East  regft 
The  scope  of  this  partnership  is  broad.  Itn- 
eludes  defense  cooperation  but  also  embraces  fc 
litical,  economic,  and  cultural  association.  1  il 
implemented  through  various  media.  Some,  s  A 
as  joint  military  exercises,  attract  the  public  ll 
through  press  comment.  Others,  while  no  ■ 
significant,  have  been  pursued  more  quietly  idi 
are   perhaps   less   well    known.    These   are  Hi 
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unerous  technical  meetings  at  all  levels,  the 
tive  CENTO  technical  assistance  program,  joint 
forts  to  relax  visa  restrictions  among  the  regional 
ites,  trade  promotion,  the  prevention  of  smug- 
ing,  and  the  many  other  spheres  of  constructive 
deavor  that  CENTO  has  fostered.  All  contrib- 
e  to  the  cross-fertilization  of  ideas.  Thus,  the 
'ect  of  CENTO  activities  extends  beyond  formal 
vernmental  exchange.  Its  benefits  seep  down, 
adually  but  surely,  to  the  people  as  well.  The 
lited  States  is  confident  that  from  this  associa- 
m  will  develop  a  wider  public  understanding  of 
mmon  problems  and  of  the  very  real  value  of 
firing  experience.  The  seed  of  close  partner- 
ip  has  been  sown.  The  roots  have  taken  hold, 
will  require  care  and  attention.  If  these  are 
ren,  it  promises  to  flourish  even  more  fully  in 
?  years  ahead. 

ITxird,  it  has  provided  the  framework  for  "West- 
i  cooperation  with  the  regional  states.  This 
>peration  is  not  based  on  outmoded  concepts  of 
■eign  domination.  Rather  it  is  based  on  the 
in  pillars  of  mutual  respect  and  complete  equal- 

among  states.  Its  objective  is  simple — the 
intenance  of  peace  and  justice, 
rhe  United  States  is  convinced  that  CENTO  has 
de  good  and  sound  progress.  Some,  to  be  sure, 
uld  like  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  CENTO  activ- 
.  This  deserves  to  be  encouraged,  for  such  im- 
;ience  is  a  healthy  phenomenon.  Indeed,  it  is 
spur  to  further  accomplishment.  Much  con- 
active  work  remains  to  be  done,  but  no  one  will 
get  the  long  road  that  the  CENTO  partnership 
i  already  traveled.  With  mutual  confidence 
I  common  effort  by  all,  CENTO  can  achieve 

objectives.  It  will  increasingly  benefit  the 
>ples  whom  it  serves  in  the  promotion  of  peace 
1  stability.  In  this  laudable  endeavor,  I  repeat 
rou  here,  CENTO  will  continue  to  enjoy  strong 
ited  States  support. 

Jentlemen,  the  United  States  observer  delega- 
1  looks  forward  to  participating  in  the  delibera- 
is  of  this  conference  and  to  making  a  construc- 
i  contribution  to  them, 
rhank  you. 

IAL  COMMUNIQUE 

he  Seventh  Session  of  the  Ministerial  Council  of  the 
tral   Treaty   Organization  was   held   in   Washington 
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from  October  7-9,  1959.    The  delegations  from  countries 
participating  in  this  meeting  were  led  by: 

(1)    H.  E.  Dr.  Mnnouchehr  Eghbal      Prime  Minister  of  Iran 
(11)    H.  E.  Mr.  Manzur  Qadir  Minister  for  Foreign 

Affairs  and  Commonwealth 
Relations,  Pakistan 
(Hi)    H.  E.   Mr.  Adnan   Menderes        Prime  Minister  of  Turkey 
(iv)    H.  E.  Sir  Harold  Caccia,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 

G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C.  V.  O.      Ambassador  to  the 
United  States 
(v)   The  Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter      Secretary  of  State, 

United  States  of 
America. 

Secretary  Herter,  as  host,  was  in  the  chair. 
The  Session  was  inaugurated  by  the  Honourable  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Council  recognized  that  the  holding  of  a  Minis- 
terial Meeting  in  Washington  for  the  first  time  was  an 
open  expression  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  Cen- 
tral Treaty  Organization  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  and  of  the  vital  role  of  the 
United  States  in  strengthening  the  efforts  of  the  member 
States  to  guard  their  freedom  by  collective  security.  The 
Council  welcomed  the  conclusion  of  bilateral  agreements 
last  March  between  the  United  States  and  the  regional 
members.  They  noted  with  gratification  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  to  assist  the  signatory  nations  to 
maintain  their  security  and  independence  while  simulta- 
neously contributing  to  the  enhancement  of  their  economic 
potential. 

This  meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Council  was  the  first  to 
take  place  under  the  new  name  of  the  Organization.  The 
name,  Central  Treaty  Organization,  signifies  that  the 
countries  occupying  a  central  area  between  the  NATO  and 
SEATO  regions  have  confirmed  their  decision  to  join  to- 
gether for  mutual  defence  and  economic  development. 

In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  free  and  frank  expres- 
sion of  views  at  all  its  meetings,  the  Council  conducted  a 
review  of  the  international  situation  as  it  affects  the 
participating  States. 

The  Council  believed  that  the  exchanges  of  visits  be- 
tween Western  and  Russian  statesmen  had  brought 
nearer  the  possibility  of  reducing  some  of  the  tension 
of  the  cold  war  by  re-opening  negotiations  on  Berlin  and 
disarmament.  On  the  other  hand  there  remain  deep- 
seated  causes  of  anxiety,  and  Communist  activities  con- 
tinue unabated.  The  danger  of  subversion  abetted  by 
foreign  propaganda,  for  instance,  remains  particularly 
acute.  The  members  of  CENTO  are  especially  exposed  to 
this  danger  because  of  their  geographical  position  at  one 
of  the  cross-roads  of  the  world.  The  Council  noted  with 
concern  the  continuance  of  Soviet  propaganda  against 
Iran,  and  they  have  issued  a  separate  declaration  on 
this  subject.  The  Council  concluded  that  it  was  only 
by  the  exercise  of  constant  vigilance,  maintenance  of 
their  strength,  and  by  solidarity  with  one  another  that 
they  could  hope  to  guard  against  these  dangers  and 
promote  the  reduction  of  international  tension. 

The  Council  emphasized  that  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization  exists  exclusively  for  defensive  purposes, 
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that  it  threatens  no  one,  and  that  it  sincerely  desires 
to  have  close  and  friendly  relations  with  all  other  States, 
and  particularly  with  the  neighbouring  States  in  the 
Region. 

The  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Military  Deputies 
Group,  to  begin  operation  on  January  1st,  1960,  with 
headquarters  in  Ankara,  was  viewed  by  the  Council  as 
a  further  step  by  the  CENTO  countries  to  provide  for 
their  security  and  defence.  The  Council  directed  that 
the  question  of  Command  Structure  be  studied  by  the 
Military  Committee  and  the  results  of  its  study  be 
placed  before  the  Council  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  Council  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization  since  the  last  Session  of  the  Ministerial 
Council  in  Karachi  in  January  1959,6  and  adopted  the 
Reports  of  the  Secretary  General  and  the  various 
Committees. 

The  opening  of  the  Nuclear  Centre  in  Tehran  in  June 
last  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shahinshah  of  Iran 
and  the  commencement  of  courses  for  regional  scientists 
in  the  application  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
in  fields  such  as  agriculture,  medicine  and  industry,  were 
noted  with  satisfaction. 

The  Council  recognised  that  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  fields  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
technical  assistance.  Increasingly  effective  use  was  being 
made  of  experts,  fellowships  and  special  equipment  to 
meet  common  problems. 

The  construction  of  the  modern  microwave  telecom- 
munications link  between  regional  capitals  which  began 
recently  was  noted  by  the  Council  with  satisfaction. 
The  Council  gave  its  approval  to  three  new  Joint  Proj- 
ects, put  forward  by  the  Economic  Committee — the  Cizre- 
Hakkari-Shivelan  road  and  the  development  of  the  Ports 
of  Iskenderun  and  Trabzon. 

The  Council  decided  to  hold  its  next  Session  in  Tehran 
about  the  end  of  April  1960. 


DECLARATION  ON  PROPAGANDA  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  IRAN 

The  Council  have  considered  the  propaganda  campaign 
being  conducted  by  the  Communist  bloc  against  Iran. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  this  campaign 
has  been  greatly  intensified,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
radio  broadcasting,  and  is  still  continuing.  Communist 
broadcasts  in  Persian,  for  example,  which  now  total  74 
hours  weekly,  contain  a  high  proportion  of  attacks  against 
the  Iranian  Government.  Overt  Communist  broadcasts 
have  been  supplemented  by  a  clandestine  station — calling 
itself  "The  National  Voice  of  Iran"  and  broadcasting  in 
Persian.  It  purports  to  operate  from  within  Iran  but  is  in 
fact  located  within  Soviet  territory  in  the  Caucasus.  This 
station  is  broadcasting  particularly  violent  and  abusive 
programmes  which  have  not  only  included  direct  appeals 
to  the  Iranian  people  to  overthrow  their  government,  but 


have  violated  the  most  elementary  canons  of  intematlont 
usage  by  making  personal  attacks  on  the  Head  of  titat 

The  Council  condemn  this  propaganda,  which  is  marl 
edly  at  variance  with  current  efforts  to  reduce  world  tei 
sion.  They  express  the  hope  that  those  responsible  wi 
in  future  comply  with  the  Resolution  adopted  unan 
mously  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  o 
August  21,  1958,  concerning  non-interference  in  the  inte. 
nal  affairs  of  other  states." 

The  Council  express  their  admiration  for  the  dignit 
and  determination  shown  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  th 
Shahanshah,  the  Iranian  Government  and  people  in  stan< 
ing  firm  and  united  in  the  face  of  these  attacks. 


U.S.  OBSERVER  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octobe 
5  (press  release  696)  that  Secretary  of  Stat 
Christian  A.  Herter  would  be  the  U.S.  Observe 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Council  of  th 
Central  Treaty  Organization  scheduled  to  be  hel< 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  October  7-9.  Following  i 
a  list  of  the  other  members  of  the  delegation. 

Alternate  U.S.  Observers 

Robert  Murphy,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Politics 

Affairs 
Loy  W.  Henderson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  fo 

Administration 

Senior  Advisers 

Leland  Barrows,  Regional  Director  for  Near  East  an 

South     Asia     Operations,     International     Cooperatio 

Administration 
Andrew  H.  Berding,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Put 

lie  Affairs 
John  N.  Irwin  II,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ie 

ternational  Security  Affairs 
G.  Lewis  Jones,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Nea 

Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
Harold  Kehm,  Department  of  State 
Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stat 

for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
Robert  H.  Knight,   Deputy   Assistant   Secretary  of  D< 

fense  for  International  Security  Affairs 
Jason  Paige,  Department  of  State 
G.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Counselor  of  the  Department  c 

State 
Lt.  Gen.  Elmer  J.  Rogers,  United  States  Air  Force 
Gerard  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Polic 

Planning 
Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stal 
Fletcher  Warren,   Ambassador  to  Turkey  and   Counci 

Deputy 
William  H.  Weathersby,  Deputy  Assistant  Director  (Nea 

East,  South  Asia  and  Africa),  U.S.  Information  Agenc3 


'■  Jbifl.,  Mar.  2,  1959,  J).  .'',18. 
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1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  15, 1958,  p.  411. 
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President  Eisenhower  Talks 
With  Prime  Minister  of  Iran 

rilte  House  press  release  dated  October  9 
The  President  today  [October  9]  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  [Manuchehr] 
Eqbal  of  Iran,  who  represented  his  country  at 

lie  Central  Treaty  Organization  meeting  which 
has  just  terminated.1  There  was  a  very  useful  and 
interesting  discussion  concerning  matters  of  mu- 

ual  interest. 

The  President  told  the  Prime  Minister  that 
[ran's  courageous  and  unyielding  stand  in  the 
face  of  the  intensive  and  unwarranted  propa- 
randa  attacks  of  recent  months  has  evoked  the 
Admiration  of  all  free  nations.  The  President 
•eaffirmed  United  States  support  for  the  collective 
•fforts  of  Iran  and  other  free  nations  to  maintain 
heir  independence.  In  stressing  the  gravity  with 
*-hich  the  United  States  would  view  a  threat  to  the 
erritorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of 

ran,  the  President  recalled  the  provisions  of  the 
■ilateral  agreement  of  cooperation  with  Iran 2  and 
he  joint  resolution  to  promote  peace  and  stability 
n  the  Middle  East, 3 


development  Loans 

The  United  States  and  Iran  signed  on  October 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  an  agreement  under  which 
be  Development  Loan  Fund  will  lend  $25  million 
k  Iran  to  assist  in  financing  the  construction  of 
30  miles  of  highway  in  that  country.  For  details, 
>e  Department  of  State  press  release  708  dated 
'ctober  7. 


'  See  p.  581. 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  23,  1959,  p.  416. 

1  For  text,  see  iMd.,  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  481. 


President  Designates  U.S.  Members 
of  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 5  (press  release  698)  that  the  President  had 
designated  Bethuel  Matthew  Webster  and  Harold 
Armstrong  Smith  as  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration.  They  replace  Thomas  K. 
Finletter  and  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  whose  terms  have 
expired. 

The    Permanent    Court    of    Arbitration    was 
established  under  the  Hague  Conventions  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of 
1899  and  1907.    The  Permanent  Court,  which  has 
its  seat  at  The  Hague,  was  organized  "with  the 
object  of  facilitating  an  immediate  recourse  to 
arbitration  for  international  differences  which  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy." 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  two  conventions 
each  signatory  power  is  directed  to  select  four 
persons  as  arbitrators.    The  persons  selected  are 
inscribed  as  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  in 
a  list  which  is  notified  to  all  the  contracting  pow- 
ers.    It  is  further  provided  in  the  two  conven- 
tions that,  when  any  contracting  powers  desire 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Court  for  the  settlement 
of  a  difference  that  has  arisen  between  them,  the 
arbitrators  called  upon  to  form  the  competent 
tribunal  to  decide  the  difference  must  be  chosen 
from  the  general  list  of  the  members  of  the  Court. 
The  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration also  carry  out  the  function,  pursuant  to 
the  statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
of  making  nominations  of  persons  for  election  by 
the   U.N.   General  Assembly   and   the   Security 
Council  as  members  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration are  designated  for  terms  of  6  years.  The 
other  two  members  of  the  U.S.  national  group  on 
the  Court  are  Herman  Phleger  and  David  W. 
Peck. 
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Prospects  for  Forthcoming  Negotiations  on  Major  World  Issues 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Merchant 


Nearly  4  years  ago  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
addressed  another  distinguished  Philadelphia 
audience  at  a  moment  of  unusual  significance.2  It 
was  on  February  26,  1956,  the  day  after  Mr. 
Khrushchev  delivered  his  speech  in  Moscow  to 
the  20th  Party  Congress  attacking  the  cult  of  the 
individual  which  had  grown  up  around  Joseph 
Stalin.  The  reputation  of  one  individual  was 
destroyed.  Today  another  personality  seems  to 
have  taken  his  place. 

I  think  we  might  keep  this  event  in  mind  as  we 
turn  our  attention  to  recent  events  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual role  played  by  this  leader  of  the  Soviet 
people  who,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  has  crossed 
the  breadth  of  our  land  3  and  that  of  Communist 
China  as  well.  This  is  carrying  personal  diplo- 
macy to  extraordinary  limits.  It  is  also  a  demon- 
stration of  stamina  which  compels  admiration. 

A  natural  question  is,  what  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
visit  to  the  United  States  ?  We  have  certainly  seen 
the  agile,  self-confident,  calculated  performance 
of  a  virtuoso,  a  master  of  the  earthy  aphorism. 
Much  of  his  public  talk  has  been  incisive  and 
stimulating.  It  has  been  good  for  all  of  us  to 
have  seen  at  close  hand  this  formidable  man  and 
to  study  his  reactions.  If  we  are  left  unimpressed 
by  his  interpretation  of  history,  past  and  future, 

'Address  made  before  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Philadelphia  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  9  (press  release 
712). 

a  Bulletin  of  Mar.  5,  1956,  p.  3G3. 

3Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  visited  the  United  States  Sept. 
15-27.  For  statements  made  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
see  ibid.,  Oct.  5, 1959,  p.  476 ;  for  text  of  communique  issued 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  talks  with  President  Eisenhower 
at  Camp  David,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  12,  1959,  p.  499. 


we  must  admit  respect  for  Soviet  accomplishments 
in  the  economic,  technological,  and  cultural  fields. 

In  competitive  coexistence  the  Soviet  Union 
under  his  leadership  is  a  redoubtable  opponent 
For  any  who  doubted  this,  Mr.  Khrushchev's  visit 
has  applied  a  wholesome  corrective. 

Apart  from  such  an  assessment,  one  turns  to 
a  consideration  of  what  tangible  or  substantive 
result  has  accrued — and  what  may  the  immediate 
future  hold.  A  significant  result  coming  from  the 
Camp  David  talks  was,  I  think,  the  removal  of  i 
the  immediate  threat  which  since  last  November 
has  hung  over  Berlin  and  the  Western  position 
there.  The  Soviet  Government  then  informed  the 
British,  the  French,  and  ourselves  that  unless  we 
accepted  its  proposal,  which  called  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  occupation  regime,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  the 
East  Germans  and  transfer  to  them  control  of  the 
access  routes  to  Berlin  from  the  west.4  This  meant 
the  abandonment  of  the  obligations  to  us  for  free 
access  which  the  Soviets  had  first  assumed  at  the 
end  of  the  war  and  subsequently  reaffirmed.  The 
Soviets  said  moreover  that,  if  we  made  any  move 
to  maintain  our  rights  of  access  and  the  East 
Germans  opposed  such  an  effort,  then  the  Soviets 
would  support  the  East  Germans. 

This  created  a  dangerous  and  difficult  problem. 
We — the  British,  the  French,  and  ourselves — are 
in  Berlin  by  right,  as  the  Soviet  Government  ac- 
knowledged during  the  course  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference last  summer.  But  more  is  involved  here 
than  the  question  of  legal  rights.  There  is  the 
question  of  people — more  than  2  million  stout- 


*  For  text  of  Soviet  note  on  Berlin  and  U.S.  reply,  see 
ibid.,  Jan.  19, 1959,  p.  79. 
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hearted,  free  people  living  in  West  Berlin.  Our 
presence  in  Berlin,  which  started  as  an  occupation 
based  on  rights  of  conquest,  has  in  reality  been 
transformed  by  time  and  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  free  people  of  Berlin  into  what  is  really  a  pro- 
tective role.  In  the  West  Berlin  election  of  De- 
cember 1958  over  98  percent  of  the  voters 
supported  candidates  and  programs  approving 
continued  Allied  presence.  They  rely  on  us  for 
their  future,  and  we  will  not  disappoint  them. 

This  problem — and  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  a  problem  artificially  created  by  the  Soviets  a 
year  ago — is  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  one.  The 
negotiation  will  now  be  resumed  in  a  more  hope- 
ful atmosphere. 

Importance  of  Personal  Diplomacy 

In  stressing  by  the  example  of  Berlin  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  problems  for  which  peaceful  solutions 
must  be  found,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  depre- 
cate the  importance  of  personal  diplomacy.  It  is 
important.  In  fact,  to  a  substantial  degree  all 
diplomacy  is  personal.  In  the  last  analysis  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  people.  It  involves  face-to-face 
discussion  and  negotiation.  We  must  remember 
that  negotiations  only  appear  to  deal  with  ab- 
stractions such  as  "power"  or  "sovereignty"  or 
"legal  rights."  Negotiations  in  simple  fact  deal 
with  people,  their  land  and  their  property,  the 
^ea  and  air  around  them,  and  the  urge  and  in- 
spiration that  come  from  history,  tradition,  re- 
ligion, and  all  their  hopes  and  fears.  Diplomacy, 
then,  is  dealing  with  people  and  their  problems. 

Face-to- face  encounters  between  leaders  can 
perform  a  very  useful  purpose.  They  can  dispel 
misconceptions.  Sounder  judgments  can  be 
formed  of  the  other's  intentions  and  the  factors 
which  motivate  his  attitudes.  In  this  sense  such 
meetings  can  reduce  the  risk  of  miscalculation. 

Of  and  by  itself,  however,  meetings  at  what  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  called  the  summit  cannot  be 
sxpected  to  solve  problems  in  all  the  infinite  and 
complex  detail  which  surround  them.  Even  a 
meeting  of  minds  on  a  main  issue  still  leaves  the 
need  for  long  and  difficult  negotiation. 

Moreover,  on  the  side  of  the  free  world  the 
power  of  even  the  most  popular  leaders  is  not 
absolute  as  it  once  was  with  kings  and  potentates. 
Public  opinion  in  democracies  must  be  developed 
ind  led.    It  cannot  be  dictated  to. 


Consequently  the  most  important  contribution, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  can  flow  from  meetings  of 
heads  of  government  is  a  change  in  atmosphere 
and  a  resultant  improvement  in  the  environment 
in  which  the  negotiation  of  specific  agreements 
can  take  place.  That,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  the 
lasting  result  of  the  summit  conference  at  Geneva 
in  1955,  though  unhappily  the  subsequent  resort  to 
detailed  negotiations  produced  no  agreements. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  come  to  America  and  gone. 
He  has  learned  something  of  us  and  we  of  him, 
which  is  all  to  the  good.  The  President  next 
spring  will  return  his  visit,  and  in  the  intervening 
months  a  vista  of  negotiations  is  opened  up. 

Expansive  Vista  of  Negotiations 

This  vista  is  an  expansive  one.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  is  now  in  session. 
Here  is  a  forum  for  useful  debate  and  for  the 
exchange  of  views  on  many  topics,  none  more 
important  than  disarmament,  which  figured  in 
the  President's  Camp  David  talks  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

Then  early  next  year  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy,  Poland,  and  Rumania,  will  come 
together  for  more  detailed  and  intensive  discus- 
sions of  what  the  President  and  Mr.  Khrushchev 
described  as  the  most  important  question  facing 
the  world  today — disarmament.  This  Committee, 
you  will  recall,  was  established  by  agreement 
among  the  U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  a  month  or  so  ago 5  as  a  result  of 
discussions  last  summer  in  Geneva  with  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  concerning  the  importance  of 
resuming  serious  talks  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  2 
years. 

One  of  the  proposals  which  the  Committee  of 
Ten  will  no  doubt  consider  was  that  offered  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  last  month  in  his  speech  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.6    It 


5  For  text  of  the  Four  Power  communique  on  disarma- 
ment negotiations,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  438. 

8  For  text  of  the  "Declaration  of  the  Soviet  Government 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament"  submitted  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  on  Sept.  18,  1959,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/4219.  For 
a  statement  by  Secretary  Herter  on  the  Soviet  proposal, 
see  Buixetin  of  Oct.  12,  1959,  p.  508. 
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was  a  proposal  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. The  problem  of  modern  arms— their  de- 
structiveness  and  the  economic  burden  which  their 
manufacture  and  maintenance  impose — is  too 
deadly  serious  a  subject  for  all  humanity  to  fail 
to  consider  soberly  and  seriously  every  proposition 
responsibly  put  forward. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  radical  rather  than  a 
cautious  approach  will  prove  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  universal  problem.  As  realists,  how- 
ever, we  must  recognize  that,  apart  from  the 
technical  difficulties,  which  are  enormous,  the  rock 
on  which  past  efforts  to  reduce  armaments  have 
foundered  has  been  the  question  of  inspection  and 
control.  The  Soviet  passion  for  secrecy  has  ap- 
parently been  responsible  for  their  refusal  in  the 
past  to  consider  the  acceptance  of  any  system  of 
verification,  which  to  us  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Where 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  are  lacking  and  when 
one  is  dealing  with  the  question  of  national  sur- 
vival, the  safeguard  of  inspection  and  control  is 
indispensable.  Hence,  in  examining  and  dis- 
cussing the  Soviet  proposal,  this  is  an  essential 
aspect  which  we  still  will  want  to  explore. 

In  anticipation  of  the  resumption  of  serious 
negotiations  on  the  reduction  and  control  of  arma- 
ments, the  United  States  Government  has  been 
intensively  reexamining  the  problem  and  review- 
ing its  past  positions.    We  will  also  be  in  consul- 
tation with  our  participating  allies,  who,  like 
ourselves,    approach   this   forthcoming   negotia- 
tion with  all  the  seriousness  which  it  deserves. 
Meanwhile  the  more  specialized  but  neverthe- 
less  important  negotiation  between   the   Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  and  ourselves  on  the  matter 
of  the  suspension  of  nuclear  testing  will  resume  in 
Geneva  on  October  27,  after  a  recess  of  some 
weeks.    In  this  conference  we  have  hope  that  a 
properly  safeguarded  agreement  can  be  reached 
which  at  a  minimum  will  result  in  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  tests  in  the  earth's  atmosphere.    If  even 
such  a  limited  success  can  be  attained,  then  one 
can   rightfully   believe  that   the   way   has   been 
opened  for  even  more  important  agreements  with 
the    Soviet    Union    on    even    more    important 
matters. 

Then,  too,  I  think  it  a  fair  speculation  that  the 
long-talked-of  summit  conference  can  be  arranged 
in  the  interval  before  the  President's  return  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  matter  for  discus- 
sion and  consultation  with  our  allies,  for  such  con- 


ferences cannot  be  held  impromptu  or  lacking  tl 
necessary  preparation. 

This  prospect  of  successive  and  in  some  cast 
overlapping  conferences  is  good.  Long  ]aps< 
without  talk  can  serve  to  harden  differences  an 
render  more  difficult  arrival  at  agreement.  I  r< 
member  well  the  opening  atmosphere  of  the  Bei 
lin  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Januar 
1954.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  cool.  In  part  i 
least  I  think  that  atmosphere  was  attributable  1 
the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Franc- 
Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Unite 
States  had  last  met  in  June  of  1949.  That  partic 
ular  conference  at  Berlin  brought  no  result  othe 
than  what  communiques  traditionally  describe  a 
"a  better  understanding  of  each  side's  point  c 
view."  Nevertheless  it  reestablished  contact.  I 
also  played  some  small  role,  I  think,  in  the  cod 
elusion  of  the  Austrian  treaty  15  months  later,  fo 
the  negotiation  of  that  treaty  was  one  of  the  item 
on  the  Berlin  conference's  agenda. 

Now  talk  and  negotiation  are  good  and  neces 
sary.  They  cannot  automatically  produce  agree 
ment,  and  our  hopes  for  the  procession  o 
negotiation  I  have  listed  should  not  be  excessive 
Meetings  at  the  highest  level  can  promote  bette 
understanding,  and,  as  I  have  suggested  earlier 
they  can  produce  for  a  while  at  least  a  better  at 
mosphere  in  which  to  sit  down  around  a  table  an( 
seek  agreement.  But  atmosphere  and  a  greei 
baize  table  cannot  of  themselves  breed  agreement 
Profession  means  nothing  unless  performance 
follows. 

Issues  Dividing  the  U.S.  From  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  would  be  blind  not  to  recognize  the  magni 
tude  and  the  number  of  the  issues  which  divide 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites. 

One  does  not  have  to  look  far  nor  deep  to  realize 
that  in  Europe  alone  problems  exist  on  which  it 
has  been  impossible  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government. 
There  are  the  peoples  of  former  independent  states 
who,  since  the  war,  have  had  governments  forced 
on  them  with  no  opportunity  to  express  their  own 
desires.  And  we  have  watched  with  a  deep  sense 
of  tragedy  the  brutal  repression  which  followed 
the  effort  3  years  ago  of  the  Hungarian  people  to 
establish  a  government  of  their  own  choosing. 
We  of  America,  who  have  drawn  so  many  of  our 
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wn  citizens  from  that  part  of  the  world,  have  an 

special  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  as- 

i  rat  ions  of  all  those  peoples. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  a  divided  Ger- 

;any  and,  in  the  heart  of  the  eastern  part  of  that 

mntry,  a  divided  city— Berlin— one-third  Com- 

unist  controlled  and  two-thirds  free.     The  re- 

fiification  of  Germany  in  freedom  has  been  since 

le  end  of  the  war  the  unswerving  objective  of 

;.is  country.     It  remains  so.    To  keep  Germany 

:parated  in  two  parts  is  an  injustice  which  we 

dinot   condone.    We   have  negotiated  literally 

;irs  with  the  Soviet  Government  to  achieve 

mnification,  most  recently  for  10  long  weeks  at 

( Mieva  last  summer. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  of  the  far-reaching 
joposals  the  Western  Powers  put  forward  at 
tat  time.  The  Western  peace  plan7  provided 
lr  staged  processes  in  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
nny  with  free  elections  at  an  appropriate  point 
ad  with  detailed  security  and  disarmament  pro- 
vions  which  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
inestly  believe  took  fairly  and  fully  into  account 
ay  concern  the  Soviet  Union  might  feel  over  a 
uited  Germany.  A  free  choice  was  provided  in 
t  >  peace  plan  for  the  all-German  government  to 
ahere  to  either  NATO  or  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
Viatever  the  choice  were  to  be,  the  peace  plan 
CMtemplated  special  measures  covering  the  dis- 
psition  of  forces  and  the  location  of  installations 
iithe  area  closest  to  the  frontier  between  a  united 
Grmany  and  countries  which  were  members  of 
i:>ther  security  pact.  Moreover,  there  was  pro- 
r.'.on  for  agreements  between  the  Four  Powers 
ul  other  European  countries  concerning  joint 
action  against  any  aggression. 

have  sketched  only  the  highlights  of  this  care- 
i!y  worked  out,  detailed  plan  to  indicate  its 
•e^onableness  and  the  added  security  which  its 
c>ptance  would  bring  to  the  heart  of  Europe. 
Jfortunately  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  Soviet 
ligation  at  Geneva.  In  fact,  we  were  left  with 
h  impression  that  the  Soviet  delegation  pushed 
|  side  without  real  study.  This  rejection  forced 
h  Geneva  conference  to  turn  to  a  discussion  of 
Klin,  the  status  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  had 
|juddenly  announced  last  November  to  be  in- 
arable.  Obviously  the  logical  and  proper  solu- 
d  for  a  divided  Berlin  lies  in  the  reunification 
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of  Germany.  Berlin  would  then  be  restored  to 
its  proper  place  as  the  capital  of  the  reunited 
country. 

The  Western  Allies  advanced  proposals  for  a 
temporary  agreement  which,  without  impairment 
to  our  rights  or  risk  to  the  freedom  of  over  2 
million  West  Berliners  who  rely  on  our  presence 
as  protection,  would  by  the  exercise  of  reciprocal 
restraints  have  met  the  asserted  concern  of  the 
Soviets.  But  no  such  modus  vivendi  was  agreed 
upon  at  Geneva. 

As  a  result  of  the  Camp  David  talks,  negotia- 
tions on  Germany  and  Berlin  will  be  resumed 
with  no  fixed  time  limit  to  their  duration  and 
therefore  in  a  more  hopeful  atmosphere,  free  from 
threat.  They  will  resume,  however,  with  no  pur- 
pose on  our  part  to  permit  our  rights  to  be  im- 
paired or  the  freedom  and  security  of  the  West 
Berliners,  which  we  are  pledged  to  defend,  to  be 
placed  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  subscribed  at  Camp  David  to 
the  tenet  which  we  have  always  held  that  disputes 
must  be  settled  by  negotiation,  not  force,  and 
change  achieved  exclusively  by  peaceful  means. 
The  test  and  the  final  value  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
visit  will  now  await  the  outcome  of  negotiations 
in  train  or  in  prospect.  The  issues  are  difficult, 
and  the  process  will  no  doubt  be  prolonged.  We 
for  our  part  enter  hopefully  but  watchfully  on 
this  process,  prepared  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
but  without  surrender  of  principle  or  acceptance 
of  hurt  to  our  national  interests  or  the  interests 
of  our  friends  and  allies. 

Qualities  Needed  in  the  Future 

We  are  entitled  to  some  hope  that  we  are  enter- 
ing a  period  where  change  when  needed  can  in 
fact  be  achieved  by  peaceful  means  and  not  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  force.  It  would  be  fatal, 
however,  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  Indeed  the  future  is  going  to 
call  on  all  of  us  for  certain  qualities. 

We  are  going  to  need  vigilance  and  a  healthy 
dose  of  "I  come  from  Missouri."  If  the  words 
Mr.  Khrushchev  signed  at  Camp  David  that  "all 
outstanding  international  questions  should  be  set- 
tled not  by  the  application  of  force  but  by  peace- 
ful means  through  negotiation"  are  to  have  real 
meaning,  then  we  will  watch  carefully  to  see 
whether  other  countries  in  what  the  Communists 
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call  their  "camp"  under  the  acknowledged  leader- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Union  will  now  comport  them- 
selves in  consonance  with  the  agreed  words  I  have 
quoted.  We  will  watch  to  see  if  all  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  created  by  Communist  China  through 
the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  its  use  along  its 
long  borders  will  diminish  and  disappear.  We 
will  watch  to  see  whether  Communist  China  is 
now  at  last  willing  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  in 
the  Taiwan  area. 

Vigilance,  however,  means  more  than  just 
watching  a  barometer  to  see  if  storms  are  reced- 
ing. It  requires  the  continued  effort  and  sacrifice 
necessary  to  maintain  our  own  defenses.  It  re- 
quires a  continued  consideration  for  all  those  who 
are  allied  with  us,  including  the  need  of  all  of 
them  for  liberal  trading  policies  on  the  part  of 
this  country  and  for  our  continuation  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  in  cases  where  certain 
partners  cannot  carry  alone  their  full  share  of  the 
cost  of  our  collective  defense.  It  requires  also  a 
continued  willingness  to  do  our  share  in  helping 
the  lesser  developed  regions  of  this  world  to  de- 
velop their  resources  and  capabilities  and  thereby 
enabling  their  governments  to  hold  out  to  their 
people  the  prospect  of  a  better  life. 

Vigilance,  then,  means  resolution,  a  determina- 
tion to  keep  on  doing  many  things  that  are  ex- 
pensive and  inconvenient. 

Patience  also  is  called  for  in  successful  negotia- 
tion. The  10  weeks  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
spent  in  Geneva  last  spring  and  summer  negoti- 
ating with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  on  the 
problems  of  Germany  and  Berlin  produced  little 
progress  other  than  a  clarification  of  the  issues. 
But  10  weeks  is  well  spent  if  some  progress  can 
be  recorded.  I  recall  that  there  were  nearly  400 
negotiating  meetings  with  the  Soviets  over  the 
Austrian  state  treaty.  They  began  in  1947.  It 
was  8  long  years  later,  in  May  of  1955,  that  the 
treaty  was  signed.  Those  8  years  were  hard  on 
the  negotiators.  They  were  far  harder  on  the 
Austrian  people.  The  point,  however,  is  that  ne- 
gotiation of  even  the  less  difficult  of  the  issues 
which  divide  us  can  be  slow  and  time  consuming. 

There  is  one  thing  else  which  I  believe  is  re- 
quired of  us — a  clearer  concept  and  understanding 


in  our  own  minds  of  this  great  experime) 
society  which  we  have  built  in  the  United  St: 
and  a  clearer  articulation  to  the  rest  of  the  wc 
of  what  it  means.  We  are  changing  our  soci 
modifying  it,  improving  it  every  day.  We  h 
pragmatically  developed  a  unique  economic 
social  community  under  our  own  remarkable  C 
stitution,  but  we  are  incredibly  tonguetied  w 
it  comes  to  describing  to  others  or  even  to  ourse 
what  makes  us  tick.  And  what  makes  us  tic 
more  important  than  our  material  achieveme 
because  the  latter  are  only  the  reflection  of 
former.  Our  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  ha] 
ness  rests  essentially  on  our  belief  in  the  indivic 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  being.  0 
under  such  a  system  can  man's  creative  giffe 
lastingly  and  richly  evoked. 

The  peaceful  competition  which  Mr.  Kl 
shchev  says  is  what  he  wants  should  be  to  us  ir 
than  an  invitation  to  outstrip  all  competitor! 
producing  more  tons  of  steel  or  more  automot 
or  space  machines.  What  we  are  engaged  ii 
in  fact  a  contest  between  two  philosophies  \ 
antithetical  concepts  of  the  role  of  the  indivic 
in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part.  What  we 
lieve  in  our  hearts  in  the  long  run  is  at  leas; 
important  as  what  we  produce  with  our  hai 
On  faith  and  works  our  whole  future  depend 


Crown  Prince  of  Ethiopia 
Tours  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octc 
6  (press  release  701)  that  His  Imperial  Highi 
Crown  Prince  Asfa  Wossen  of  Ethiopia  would 
rive  at  New  York  on  that  day  for  an  informal  v 
to  the  United  States.  The  Crown  Prince,  aca 
panied  by  Crown  Princess  Medf eriash  Worq  Ab 
and  a  small  party,  will  tour  this  country  and  C 
ada  until  early  November. 

The  U.S.  itinerary  includes  New  York,  Bosl 
Washington,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Colorado  Sprh 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Honolulu. 
October   19    the    Crown    Prince   plans   to  v 
Ottawa. 
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Etiispheric  Progress  Based  on  Understanding 


by  R.  R.  Rubottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs 


[im  pleased  and  honored  to  have  been  asked 
3eak  to  the  distinguished  individuals  gathered 
■  in  Denver  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
is  National  Commission  for  UNESCO.  Your 
>nce  here  gives  clear  evidence  of  the  impor- 
\  our  people  attach  to  the  work  of  the  United 
fons  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
itation  and  to  the  interplay  of  national  cul- 
f  in  today's  world.    The  Government  and  the 
» e  of  the  United  States  recognize  the  impor- 
<  of   fomenting  educational,  scientific,   and 
tral  activities  throughout  the  world,  budget- 
ignificant  shares  of  their  talent  and  funds  to 
nprovement  of  education  in  many  countries, 
I  promotion  and  exchange  of  scientific  knowl- 
•  and  to  the  stimulation  of  cultural  exchanges, 
'•tainly,  one  of  the  things  which  enriches  the 
v>i  people  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is,  and 
een  for  many  decades,  the  exchange  of  cul- 
!Jamong  them.    We  of  the  Americas  believe  in 
ime  ideals,  we  honor  each  other's  heroes,  we 
:ind  enjoy  the  fruits  of  efforts  by  poets  and 
J5  from  each  other's  countries,  we  sing  and 
'  to  each  other's  music,  and  we  share  intimate 
lutually  rewarding  political  and  economic 
pnships.     All  of  us  benefit  immeasurably 
i  these  exchanges,  and  it  is  important  that 
/continue  and  flourish.     There  has  been  a 
iy  increased  emphasis  on  the  cultural  ex- 
[e  program  during  the  past  2  years,  includ- 
pat  at  the  level  of  the  university  student. 
jg  the  school  year  which  ended  last  June, 

■'.ress  made  at  the  opening  plenary  session  of  the 
ktional  Conference  held  under  the  auspices  of 
B.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  at  Denver, 
,»n  Sept.  29  (press  release  680). 


there  were  over  10,000  Latin  American  students 
in  our  universities,  while  1,188  Americans  were 
studying  in  Latin  American  institutions.  We  be- 
lieve that  salutary  results  in  improved  mutual 
understanding  are  already  noticeable. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  theme  of  this 
7th  National  Conference  should  be  the  United 
States  and  its  relations  with  the  other  American 
Republics.  The  discussions  here  will  throw  ad- 
ditional light  on  our  problems,  some  of  them  al- 
ready exhaustively  analyzed.  They  should  also 
lead  us  to  new  levels  of  understanding  of  the  mu- 
tuality of  these  problems.  Through  such  under- 
standing we  hope  to  find  the  answers.  Tonight 
I  shall  report  some  encouraging  progress  toward 
that  goal. 

Benefits  From   Inter- American   Meetings 

Conferences  of  ministers  and  meetings  of  ex- 
perts do  not  always  provide  immediate,  visible  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  which  they  are  convened  to 
take  up.  However,  such  meetings  in  this  hemi- 
sphere usually  are  productive  of  constructive, 
long-term  results,  especially  in  dealing  with 
matters  which  are  susceptible  to  multilateral  con- 
sideration. Let  us  review  the  inter-American 
meetings,  beginning  with  that  of  the  Presidents  in 
Panama  just  3  years  ago.  They  have  been  numer- 
ous, perhaps  due  to  the  critical  times  we  have 
lived  through.  The  Presidents  themselves  created 
the  Committee  of  Presidential  Representatives2 
which  convened  three  times,  terminating  its  labor 

2  For  a  statement  on  the  Committee's  report  by  President 
Eisenhower,  together  with  a  Committee  announcement  at 
the  conclusion  of  its  final  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  June  24, 
1957,  p.  1014. 
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in  May  1957.  It  recommended,  among  other 
things,  the  creation  of  the  Inter- American  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission,  which  is  holding  its  first 
meeting  in  Washington  shortly.  This  will  provide 
a  regional  forum  for  cooperation  in  the  vital  field 
of  nuclear  energy,  which  offers  such  thrilling 
prospects  for  its  peaceful  application. 

In  September  1957  the  oft-postponed  Economic 
Conference  of  Buenos  Aires  was  held.3  While  it 
was  not  possible  to  negotiate  an  overall  economic 
agreement  as  some  countries  desired,  the  3  weeks' 
discussion  of  this  subject  cleared  up  much  mis- 
understanding. Moreover,  several  of  its  resolu- 
tions on  specific  economic  subjects  helped  to 
remove  obstacles  to  progress  in  those  sectors  as 
time  has  revealed. 

In  September  1958  the  foreign  ministers  gath- 
ered in  Washington  for  the  first  informal  meeting 
ever  held,  a  2-day  discussion  of  the  world  situa- 
tion and  of  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  Bra- 
zilian President  Kubitschek's  initiative  known  as 
"Operation  Pan  America." 4  There  resulted  from 
that  meeting  the  establishment  of  the  Committee 
of  21,  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  Washington," 
followed  by  the  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  last 
April."  Noteworthy  results  of  the  Committee's 
efforts  were  the  resolution  on  economic  studies  of 
individual  countries  in  the  hemisphere,  the  one  on 
financing  of  economic  development,  that  on  com- 
modity problems,  and  that  dealing  with  the  com- 
mon market. 

In  January  of  this  year  there  began  3  months' 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,'  for  half  a  century  the  dream  of 
Latin  America.  It  is  under  consideration  in  vir- 
tually every  country  in  the  hemisphere  at  this 
time,  and  several  ratifications  are  expected  to  be 
deposited  shortly. 

Then  there  was  the  fifth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  foreign  ministers  in  Santiago  last  month.8 

3  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  30, 1957,  p.  539. 

4  Ibid.,  Oct.  13,  1958,  p.  574. 

5  For  remarks  made  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  see 
ibid.,  Dec.  8, 1958,  p.  918. 

"  For  a  statement  made  by  Assistant  Secretary  Thomas 
C.  Mann,  who  was  chief  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  ibid., 
June  22, 1959,  p.  931. 

'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  p.  928. 

8  For  statements  made  by  Secretary  Herter  at  the  meet- 
ing, see  ibid.,  Aug.  31,  1959,  p.  299;  for  the  Secretary's 
statement  upon  his  return  from  the  meeting,  together 
with  texts  of  the  Declaration  of  Santiago  de  Chile  and 
the  Resolution  on  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee, 
'>»/.,   Sept.  7,  1959,  p.  342. 


This  conference  was  called  on  an  urgent  bas 
consider  problems  relating  to  intervention  an 
the  defense  of  human  rights  and  establishmei 
representative  democracy. 

The  wholesome  results  of  that  meeting  ari 
ready  self-evident.  For  one  thing,  the  read 
tion  of  the  Inter- American  Peace  Committe 
assigning  it  important  functions  to  carry  oui 
tween  now  and  the  Quito  conference  is  a  hop 
augury.  I  shall  touch  on  this  meeting  in  gn 
detail  later. 

Shared  Aspirations 

We  who  live  in  the  United  States  share 
aspirations  of  those  who  live  in  the  other  A] 
ican  Republics,  especially  the  popular  demanc 
increased  individual  rights,  for  improved 
fare,  and  for  higher  cultural  standards  in 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  This  demand  has 
principal  points  of  emphasis,  the  developmer 
national  economies  to  provide  higher  level 
living  for  the  mass  of  people  and  more  effei 
exercise  of  representative  democracy  based  i 
respect  for  the  rights  of  man.  We  are  commi 
to  these  goals  and  at  the  Santiago  meetinj 
foreign  ministers  Secretary  Herter  made  c 
our  dedication  to  their  accomplishment  throi 
out  the  Americas. 

In  our  own  country  there  is  yet  much  to  be  ( 
to  assure  the  continuing  development  of  our  e 
omy  to  provide  constantly  improving  living 
ditions  for  our  people.  We  recognize,  as  1 1 
our  friends  do,  that  the  process  of  develops 
never  stops.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  the  static, 
essence  of  the  dynamic.  In  fact,  the  more 
veloped  a  country  becomes  the  greater  the  po 
tial  and  the  demand  for  further  development, 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
its  individual  citizens  have  long  understood 
importance  of  assisting  less  developed  counl 
and  newly  emerging  states  which  have  just  gai 
political  independence.  We  have  offered  our 
operation  to  help  them  to  achieve  for  themse 
economic  and  social  betterment.  While  in 
own  interest  to  do  so,  it  would  be  unfair  to  i 
lions  of  Americans  to  think  that  this  was  tl 
sole  motivation. 

Of  the  many  ingredients  necessary  to  this  p: 
ess  of  growth  the  foremost  are,  of  course,  a  cc 
try's  own  human  resources.  It  is  essentially 
manner  in  which  the  human  element  develops 
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ural  resources  available  to  it  and  distributes 
>ng  its  members  the  fruits  of  its  labors  that 
>rmines  the  level  of  prosperity  which  a  people 

enjoy.  All  that  the  United  States — or  any 
>r  outside  element — can  contribute  to  the  im- 
renient  of  another  country's  economy  is  some 
11  but  perhaps  essential  part  of  the  missing 
wlients. 

y  the  same  token,  political  development  never 
a  "While  we  in  the  United  States  may  be  en- 
d  to  take  considerable  satisfaction  in  the 
are  of  the  individual  in  our  still  emerging 
ocracy,  we  must  exercise  constant  vigilance  to 
d  complacency.  In  the  political  sector  of  our 
;,  as  in  the  economic,  our  greatest  challenge 

be  that  of  protecting  deeply  held  principles 
e  accommodating  ourselves  to  the  inevitable 
ges  that  a  dynamic  society  generates  within 
I 

lus  we  are  not,  and  could  never  be,  less  than 
:h  supporters  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  in 

determined  efforts  toward  the  goals  which 
bare  with  them— truly  representative  democ- 
s  and  economies  responsive  to  the  aspirations 
1  of  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere, 
le  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  of  the  21 
rican  Republics  which  took  place  in  Santiago, 
',  last  month  provided  an  opportunity  to  re- 
iine  these  goals  and  chart  new  courses  for 

accomplishment.  Full  and  fruitful  ad- 
ige  was  taken  of  this  opportunity,  proving 
i  the  statesmanship  of  those  who  so  wisely 
foresightedly  created  in  the  inter- American 
m  an  instrument  responsive  to  the  evolving 
I  of  our  community.  I  would  like  to  quote 
valuation  placed  on  this  system  by  Secretary 
?r  in  addressing  the  meeting  of  foreign  min- 
;:• 

inter-American  system  and  the  Organization  of 
can  States  constitute  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  free- 
n  a  world  that  continues  to  be  threatened  by  the 
sive  and  imperialistic  designs  of  international  com- 
m.  The  maintenance  of  a  strong  inter-American 
I  is  therefore  an  integral  part  of  the  supreme  effort 
ch  all  of  us  participate  to  preserve  our  liberties  and 
><*  aspects  of  civilization  itself. 

Santiago  understandings  were  reached  on 
'  problems  which  involved  two  of  the  basic 

rf-.  Aug.  31, 1959,  p.  301. 
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concepts  of  this  inter- American  system— the  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention  by  any  American  state 
in  the  affairs  of  any  other  American  state,  and  the 
rights  of  our  peoples  to  the  effective  exercise  of 
representative  democracy. 

I  am  convinced,  and  I  am  certain  that  this  con- 
viction is  generally  shared,  that  both  of  these  con- 
cepts were  not  only  reaffirmed  at  Santiago— their 
implementation  was  effectively  advanced  by  un- 
derstandings reached  and  concrete  measures 
adopted  there.  The  whole  fabric  of  democratic 
ideals  which  unite  our  peoples  was  thereby 
strengthened. 

Communist  Threat  to  Inter-American  System 

It  is  not  illogical,  quite  the  contrary,  that  this 
inter- American  system  should  be  a  prime  target 
of  international  communism.  One  must  expect 
that  a  free,  voluntary  association  of  21  nations  who 
so  successfully  treat  with  each  other  as  equals  and 
who  share  concepts  of  morality  and  sovereignty 
so  alien  to  dialectic  materialism  reap  the  scorn  and 
enmity  of  Soviet  imperialism  and  its  agents.  Nor 
is  this  feeling  confined  to  words;  it  is  well  known 
that  plans  to  sabotage  the  11th  Inter-American 
Conference  in  Quito  next  year  were  openly  dis- 
cussed when  Latin  American  Communists  at- 
tended the  Soviet  Communist  Party  meeting  in 
Moscow  last  January. 

The  strength,  both  spiritual  and  material, 
which  is  afforded  each  of  our  21  American  Re- 
publics through  this  collective  endeavor  to  further 
the  rights  and  aspirations  of  our  individual  citi- 
zens is  a  defense  against  the  Communist  efforts 
to  impose  in  this  hemisphere,  by  subversion  or 
force,  a  Marxist  totalitarianism  such  as  exists  in 
Hungary,  Tibet,  and  other  lands. 

Communism  of  the  variety  now  seen  at  mid- 
20th  century  poses  a  special  problem  for  all  of 
the  American  Republics,  including  our  own  coun- 
try. It  has  attempted  to  steal  much  of  the  truly 
democratic  terminology  and  convert  this  language 
to  its  own  use.  "Peace,"  "democracy,"  "freedom," 
"progress,"  "liberty,"  "justice"— all  of  these  words 
connote  to  us  of  the  Americas  principles  for  which 
our  forebears  fought  in  their  wars  of  independ- 
ence and  which  we  have  since  defended  with  our 
lives.  Communism  has  corrupted  and  distorted 
them  in  its  efforts  to  provide  a  cloak  of  respecta- 
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bility  for  its  naked  aggressions  and  efforts  to 
subvert  free  countries.  It  is  duplicity  of  this  type, 
plus  the  utter  lack  of  any  spiritual  motivation  in 
the  Communist  philosophy  and  its  failure  to 
recognize  the  spiritual  spark  burning  in  the  soul 
of  every  human  being,  that  makes  the  Communist 
conspiracy  so  revolting  as  it  attempts  to  destroy 
the  things  which  we  hold  most  sacred  in  the 
Americas. 

Action  To  Support  Positive  Values 

We  must  oppose  communism  because  it  attempts 
to  destroy  these  very  basic  concepts  on  which  our 
American  Republics  have  been  founded.  But  this 
is  not  to  say  that  we  subscribe  just  to  a  sterile, 
negative  line.  We  stand  for  the  positive  values 
of  freedom  with  justice,  of  representative  democ- 
racy, and  of  opportunity,  both  national  and  in- 
dividual, for  economic  improvement.  To  these 
aspirations  we  are  firmly  pledged. 

Any  serious  discussion  of  political  aspects  of 
our  inter- American  system  which  did  not  seek 
to  relate  them  to  economic  progress  would  fail 
to  face  present-day  realities,  as  the  two  are  inti- 
mately bound  together.  However,  much  as  it  may 
subscribe  to  the  principles  of  democracy,  a  gov- 
ernment which  does  not  create  for  its  people  the 
conditions  which  will  provide  them  with  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire,  through  their  own  efforts,  a 
more  abundant  and  rewarding  life  for  themselves 
and  their  children  cannot  long  endure. 

Through  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  and 
other  media,  people  throughout  the  world  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  material  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  benefits  which  can  be  achieved 
under  the  political-economic  system  enjoyed  by 
the  peoples  of  North  America  and  to  an  increas- 
ing degree  in  Western  Europe.  Where  people  are 
free  to  do  so,  they  are  seeking  to  adapt  this  system 
to  their  own  environment  and  way  of  life.  To  the 
extent  that  it  is  considered  mutually  advanta- 
geous, the  people  and  Government  of  our  country 
are  participating  in  this  development  in  other 
lands. 

Our  contribution,  private  as  well  as  public,  to 
the  economic  development  of  Latin  America  has 
been  broad  and  massive,  as  I  will  presently  show. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  our  trade  with  that  area, 
which  in  the  last  10  years  reached  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  over-  $85  billion  each  way. 


The  mutual  benefit  of  this  relationship  is 
lost  on  the  Communists,  who  are  making  incre 
ingly  determined  efforts  to  disrupt  it.  Obvioui 
this  essential  contribution  to  the  developing  eco 
mies  of  the  hemisphere  frustrates  their  desi; 
against  the  free  world.  In  that  connection 
may  well  speculate  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
talk  by  recent  Soviet  visitors  to  this  country  c 
greatly  increased  Soviets-United  States  tradt 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  replace  traditional  s 
pliers  of  items  which  we  now  purchase  in  La 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  free  world.  C 
tainly,  there  is  very  little  else  that  the  Soi 
Union  could  supply  to  the  United  States  market 

Financing  of  Economic  Development 

The  extent  to  which  United  States  Governm 
funds  have  been  employed  in  the  last  decade 
assist  the  economies  of  the  Latin  American  coi 
tries  is  sometimes  not  appreciated.  The  most  i 
portant  instrument  of  our  public  cooperation  w 
Latin  America  is  the  Export- Import  Bank, 
the  10-year  period  ending  June  30,  1959,  loan  s 
thorizations  by  the  Bank  to  countries  in  La 
America  amounted  to  $2,667,000,000.  Since  IS 
the  United  States  has  spent  $225  million  on  its 
lateral  technical  cooperation  programs  in  La 
America  (an  amount,  incidentally,  which  has  h 
more  than  matched  by  the  respective  host  coi 
tries).  Begimiing  in  1954,  we  have  made  avs 
able  funds  to  certain  Latin  American  countr 
under  the  heading  of  "Special  Assistant 
through  fiscal  1959,  such  assistance  has  amount 
to  over  $205  million. 

As  you  know,  the  Development  Loan  Fund  1 
gan  its  operations  only  very  recently.  Nevertl 
less,  it  has  already  approved  loans  to  Latin  Ami 
ica  amounting  to  nearly  $69  million  and  has  s< 
eral  other  projects  under  urgent  considerate 
Finally,  local  currencies  loaned  back  for  econon 
development  purposes  to  Latin  American  coi 
tries  purchasing  surplus  commodities  under  Pi 
lie  Law  480  have  aggregated  $297  million. 

If  you  will  add  up  the  various  items  I  have  ji 
mentioned,  representing  the  flow  of  United  Stal 
public  funds  to  Latin  America  in  the  last  10 yes 
or  less,  you  will  come  to  a  grand  total  of  neai 
$3.5  billion. 

However,  this  is  not  the  whole  story  as  regar 
public  funds.     The  World  Bank,  the  Internatior 
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notary  Fund,  and  the  International  Finance 
poration  have  all  been  very  active  in  Latin 
erica.     These    are    international    institutions, 

loans  or  advances  made  by  them  can  by  no 
ins  be  regarded  as  deriving  exclusively  from 

United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
tes  has  provided  a  large  share  of  the  capital  of 
1  of  these  institutions,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
money  they  have  used  in  their  operations  has 
1  raised  from  public  or  private  sources  in  this 
itry.  Up  to  June  30  of  this  year,  credits  au- 
■ized  to  Latin  America  by  the  "World  Bank 
B  amounted  to  $981  million  and  those  of  the 
>rnational  Finance  Corporation  to  $16  million, 
ss  drawings  by  Latin  American  countries  from 
Monetary  Fund  up  to  the  same  date  have 
negated  $664  million.  The  United  States  has 
i  gratified  to  join  with  its  comembers  in  mak- 
these  sizable  contributions  to  Latin  American 
;lopment  and  stabilization. 
ur  Government  is  continuing,  and  will  con- 
e,  to  provide  the  types  of  financial  and  eco- 
ic  assistance  to  each  of  the  other  20  American 
ublics  which  they  and  we  find  mutually 
rable. 
jgether  with  the  Latin  American  Republics, 

within  the  framework  of  the  Organization 
.merican  States,  our  Government  has  in  recent 
ths  been  participating  in  projects  to  further 
lgthen  this  inter- American  economic  coopera- 
The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
ml  at  ion  and  execution  of  Operation  Pan 
irica  and  the  formation  of  the  Inter- American 
jlopment  Bank  are  positive  achievements  in 
creation  of  the  economic  and  social  climate  in 
;h  democracy  can  flourish. 
ur  Government  has  pressed  forward  in  for- 
zing  its  participation  in  the  Inter-American 
slopment  Bank.  The  session  of  Congress 
h  just  adjourned  passed  the  necessary  legis- 
n  to  authorize  our  participation  and  the  pay- 
:  of  our  share  of  the  capital, 
ist  year  the  capital  of  the  Export-Import 
t,  which  traditionally  has  given  a  major  share 
3  attention  to  the  development  needs  of  Latin 
rica,  was  increased  by  $2  billion.  Likewise, 
ave  taken  an  active  role  in  making  more  ef- 
ve  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
■national   Bank.10     With  the  increased   re- 

or  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  488,  and 
L9,  1959,  p.  53. 


sources  advocated,  these  institutions  will  be  able  to 
provide  substantially  greater  services  to  Latin 
America. 

I  have  spoken  up  to  now  of  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  Government,  as  such,  has 
engaged  in  measures  of  economic  cooperation  with 
our  Latin  American  neighbors.  But  such  public 
efforts  by  no  means  represent  the  full  extent  of 
this  country's  contribution  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Latin  America. 

On  the  contrary,  the  flow  of  private  capital 
from  the  United  States  to  Latin  America  has  ex- 
ceeded the  flow  of  public  funds.  In  the  decade 
from  the  end  of  1948  to  the  end  of  1958,  private 
American  direct  investments  in  Latin  America 
have  increased,  partly  through  new  capital  trans- 
fers and  partly  through  the  reinvestment  of  earn- 
ings, by  nearly  $4.6  billion.  Thus,  in  a  period 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  past  10  years,  our 
total  participation,  both  public  and  private,  to  the 
economic  development  of  Latin  America  has  been 
over  $8  billion.  I  want  to  stress  that  this  amount 
is  apart  from  the  funds  made  available  by  inter- 
national lending  institutions  in  which  the  United 
States  plays  a  major  role. 

That  the  amount  of  private  American  capital 
going  to  Latin  America  should  be  larger  than 
the  flow  of  United  States  public  funds  to  that  area 
is  natural  and  as  it  should  be.  There  are  definite 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  public  capital  avail- 
able for  lending  to  other  countries,  limitations 
which  stem  from  the  fact  that  such  funds,  in  the 
last  analysis,  are  provided  by  the  United  States 
taxpayer.  No  such  limitations  apply  to  private 
capital.  I  think  I  can  confidently  say  that,  wel- 
comed and  given  a  suitable  climate,  American 
investors  would  be  prepared  to  supply  very  large 
additional  amounts  of  capital  to  Latin  America, 
probably  as  much  as  that  area  could  economically 
absorb  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing 
recognition  of  the  contribution  which  private  cap- 
ital can  make  to  the  economic  progress  of  under- 
developed countries.  Most  Latin  American 
countries  indeed  have  made  strong  efforts  through 
such  devices  as  tax  incentives,  duty  exemptions, 
the  enactment  of  appropriate  legal  codes,  to  create 
the  conditions  which  attract  foreign  capital. 

This  contribution  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
value  of  the  textile  machinery  or  rolling  mills  or 
tractors  or  roadbuilding  equipment  which  are  im- 
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ported  with  the  invested  capital,  important  as 
these  things  may  be.  The  true  value  of  foreign 
investment  can  be  measured  only  in  the  increased 
flow  of  goods  and  services  which  it  helps  to  bring 
about  and  which,  in  its  absence,  would  not  occur. 
I  mean  such  things  as  the  production  of  a  greater 
volume  and  better  variety  of  consumer  goods,  ex- 
panded exports,  greater  job  opportunities,  and  in- 
creased sources  of  tax  revenues.  All  these  things 
add  up  in  the  end  to  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

But  the  process  of  foreign  investment  also  has 
an  extremely  important  byproduct,  namely,  tech- 
nical and  business  training.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  technical  and  managerial  personnel  of 
American  subsidiaries  and  branch  plants  in  Latin 
America  are  Latin  Americans.  Every  industrial 
plant,  mine,  and  merchandising  establishment  in 
Latin  America  financed  by  private  United  States 
capital  can  thus  be  said  to  be  a  cooperative  train- 
ing school  in  modern  business  methods  and  effi- 
ciency. In  the  long  run  this  private  technical 
cooperation  may  well  be  as  important  as  the 
physical  investment  itself. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  term  "venture  capital." 
This  is  an  apt  phrase.  Individuals  and  firms  in- 
vesting their  funds  in  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  in  underdeveloped  countries,  are  in 
many  ways  breaking  new  ground.  They  must  be 
imaginative  in  recognizing  opportunities  for  find- 
ing or  developing  new  resources,  or  for  increasing 
production  from  old.  They  must  frequently  be 
willing  to  take  large  risks. 

In  return  they  ask  only  that  they  be  permitted 
to  earn  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on  their  in- 
vestments on  the  basis  of  fair  and  juridically 
approved  international  practice,  and  freedom 
from  arbitrary  harassments.  In  the  absence  of 
such  conditions  there  is  no  inducement  for  Ameri- 
cans to  venture  their  capital  in  foreign  countries, 
particularly  when  there  are  so  many  opportuni- 
ties for  remunerative  investment  right  here  at 
home. 

Progress  Through  Commodity  Consultations 

In  the  commodity  field,  although  no  problems 
have  been  "solved"  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
ties, we  have  made  significant  progress  in  recon- 
ciling viewpoints  and  reducing  differences  to  least 
common  denominators  through  resort  to  an  old 
and  tried  technique — the  open  forum.    Divergen- 


cies of  viewpoint  can  often  be  narrowed  appre 
ably  through  frank  discussion  around  a  conf 
ence  table,  and  we  are  encouraging  a  wic 
discussion  of  commodity  problems  both  within  1 
hemisphere  and  in  international  forums  wh 
problems  are  of  broader  scope. 

Coffee  affords  a  good  example  of  our  new  i 
proach.  Since  the  United  States  produces 
coffee,  except  for  Hawaii,  we  had,  until  2  ye* 
ago,  tended  to  leave  the  initiative  in  developi 
solutions  of  the  surplus  problem  to  the  produci 
countries.  However,  by  1957  it  became  incre; 
ingly  clear  that  a  decline  in  coffee  prices  to  lev 
which  then  threatened  could  seriously  affect  1 
economic  stability  of  some  of  the  producing  coi: 
tries  of  this  hemisphere.  In  an  effort  to  help  th( 
countries  to  help  themselves,  we  gave  our  suppc 
to  calling  a  meeting  of  all  coffee-producing  a: 
coffee-consuming  countries  to  examine  the  si 
plus  problem  and  see  what  steps  might  be  tak 
to  prevent  a  further  accumulation  of  stocks  a: 
to  assure  orderly  marketing.  This  coffee  stU' 
group  met  first  in  May  1958,  and  by  October 
that  year  the  15  coffee-producing  countries  of  tl 
hemisphere  had  developed  a  plan  for  emergen 
action  to  which  all  could  subscribe  and  which  h 
proved  very  successful  in  moderating  price  c 
clines  over  the  past  year. 

A  long-range  solution  of  the  coffee  problem  w 
require  the  collaboration  of  producing  areas  oi 
side  the  hemisphere;  so  it  was  encouraging 
note  that,  when  the  study  group  met  in  Washin 
ton  earlier  this  month  to  develop  plans  for  ne 
year,  European  and  African  countries  were  al 
in  attendance.  Their  readiness  to  negotiate  i 
short-term  marketing  arrangements  and  to  coo 
erate  in  long-range  planning  has  resulted  in 
coffee  agreement  which  augurs  well  for  i 
future. 

Lead  and  zinc  have  been  one  of  the  thorni* 
problems  in  our  relations  with  Latin  America 
recent  years.  World  prices  fell  sharply  in  tl 
1957  recession,  and  the  United  States  establish 
quotas  on  imports  for  which  we  were  round 
criticized.  A  special  conference  was  called  by  tl 
U.N.,  where  we  explained  our  problems  and  oth 
countries  explained  theirs.  Although  we  are  oi 
of  the  principal  markets  for  metals  produced 
Latin  America,  we  are  only  one  factor  in  a  larj 
world  market,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  mee 
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Dg  there  was  general  recognition  that  a  sound 
olution  must  be  sought  on  an  international  scale. 

The  load  study  group  has  now  been  established 
y  the  United  Nations  on  a  continuing  basis.  The 
failed  States  is  a  member,  and  we  are  hopeful 
bat  in  the  future  problems  can  be  foreseen  and 
ppropriate  measures  taken. 

Consultation  has  also  been  used  effectively  in  re- 
ition  to  the  cotton  problem.  Cotton  is  an  impor- 
mt  export  crop  in  many  countries,  and  whenever 
irpluses  appear  and  prices  decline  cotton  export 
olicy  becomes  a  problem  in  hemisphere  relations, 
otton  prices  had  been  falling  this  spring  when 
texico  took  the  lead  in  setting  up  a  small  com- 
ittee,  on  which  the  principal  exporting  coun- 
ies  are  represented,  to  see  what  could  be  done 
ithin  the  terms  of  existing  legislation  to  avoid 
>mpetitive  undercutting  of  prices,  to  increase  ex- 
and  to  stimulate  consumption  of  cotton 
xt.  That  committee  has  met  regularly  this  sum- 
er  and  made  a  constructive  contribution  to  hemi- 
>here  relations  in  its  limited  field  by  informing 
eh  country  regarding  the  cotton  problems  of  the 
hers  and  by  singling  out  those  aspects  of  the 
tton  problem  where  international  collaboration 
practicable. 

For  the  relatively  underdeveloped  countries  of 
e  world  the  stability  and  expansion  of  markets 
r  their  raw  materials  is  a  matter  of  primary  im- 
•rtance.  Largely  at  their  instance,  a  special 
>mmission  on  International  Commodity  Trade 
is  established  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
several  years  ago  to  work  on  trade  problems  in 
sse  basic  commodities.  This  year  the  United 
ates  became  a  member  of  that  Commission,  and 

expect  to  participate  actively  in  its  work  as 
rther  evidence  of  our  belief  that  full  discussion 
the  road  to  broader  understanding.  The  prob- 
ti  of  expanding  world  trade  is  also  being  studied 

a  committee  established  by  the  Contracting 
rties  to  the  GATT,  to  which  the  United  States 


and  eight  of  the  Latin  American  countries  belong. 
This  committee  is  making  a  study  of  obstacles  to 
the  expansion  of  trade  in  raw  materials  and  ex- 
pects to  develop  recommendations  for  constructive 
action. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  party  for  many 
years  to  the  International  Sugar  Agreement,  one 
of  the  very  few  intergovernmental  agreements  de- 
signed to  stabilize  prices  of  a  basic  raw  material  in 
world  markets.  That  agreement  was  renegotiated 
this  year  and  has  again  been  ratified  by  the  United 
States.  While  we  do  not  export  sugar,  it  is  an 
important  export  crop  for  Latin  America ;  so  the 
new  agreement  is  further  evidence  of  growing 
hemisphere  understanding  in  the  trade  sphere. 

In  the  problems  related  to  basic  commodities 
such  as  sugar,  lead  and  zinc,  coffee,  and  cotton, 
which  are  of  such  importance  to  the  economies  of 
our  21  countries,  the  American  Republics  have 
found  that  through  consultation  progress  can  be 
made  toward  mutually  acceptable  understandings. 
Similarly,  in  seeking  solutions  to  the  challenge 
posed  by  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation for  a  more  ample  supply  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, our  Governments  and  our  peoples  are  working 
together. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  in  this  hemisphere  to 
have  in  the  inter- American  system  not  only  an  in- 
stitution, the  Organization  of  American  States, 
through  which  our  common  problems  may  be  stud- 
ied and  dealt  with  constructively.  More  impor- 
tant, however,  are  the  spiritual  and  cultural  values 
which  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  share  and 
the  sense  of  a  common  New  World  destiny.  It  is 
these  elements,  intangible  as  they  are,  which  make 
the  inter- American  system  the  uniquely  powerful 
force  for  good  which  it  is  today.  With  the  re- 
newed confidence  which  comes  from  success,  we 
can  anticipate  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  na- 
tions of  this  American  community  will  reach  even 
higher  levels  of  understanding. 


>ober  26,    7959 
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Immigration  Legislation,  1959 


by  Frank  L.  Auerbach 


Two  immigration  measures  were  passed  by  the 
first  session  of  the  86th  Congress:  Public  Law 
86-253,  which  extends  temporarily  the  provisions 
of  earlier  legislation  permitting  the  admission  of 
certain  adopted  orphans  and  of  close  relatives  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens  af- 
flicted with  tuberculosis,  and  Public  Law  86-363, 
an  act  facilitating  the  admission  of  certain  rela- 
tives of  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  resident 
aliens.  Both  laws  follow  the  pattern  set  by  pre- 
vious immigration  legislation  passed  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952  in  that  certain  provisions  amend  existing 
law  while  others  are  set  up  as  independent  statu- 
tory provisions,  although  they  affect  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Both  acts  originated  in  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives,  where  they  were  introduced  by  Eepresenta- 
tive  Francis  E.  Walter,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  coauthor  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Reuniting  Families 

Of  the  two  acts,  Public  Law  86-363,  approved 
by  the  President  on  September  22,  1959,  has  the 
broader  application.  Its  major  provisions,  re- 
casting the  quota  preference  categories  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  were  prompted 
by  the  finding  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 1 
that 

.  .  .  the  recognized  principle  of  avoiding  separation  of 
families  could  be  furthered  if  certain  categories  of  such 
relatives  were  reclassified  in  the  various  preference  por- 
tions of  the  immigration  quotas. 

Under  the  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 


of  Public  Law  86-363,  skilled  aliens  needed  i 
the  United  States  were  accorded  first  preference 
with  a  first  call  on  50  percent  of  each  quota 
parents  of  U.S.  citizens  second  preference,  with 
first  call  on  30  percent  of  each  quota ;  and  spouse 
and  children  of  permanent  resident  aliens  tbir 
preference,  with  a  first  call  on  20  percent  of  eaa 
quota.  Any  portion  of  the  quota  not  used  by 
given  preference  category  was  made  available  t 
any  of  the  other  preference  groups.  Quota  num 
bers  not  used  by  any  of  the  preference  group 
were  available  to  all  other  applicants  for  immi 
grant  visas — the  so-called  nonpreference  group- 
with  a  priority  of  25  percent  for  brothers,  sisters 
sons,  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens.2 

Public  Law  86-363  significantly  changes  th< 
order  of  preferences  and  priorities  for  quota  im 
migrants  who  claim  such  preference  or  prioriti 
based  on  relationship  to  U.S.  citizens  and  perma 
nent  resident  aliens.  Without  disturbing  the  first 
preference  category  of  skilled  aliens  with  a  firsi 
call  on  50  percent  of  each  quota,  the  new  law 
moves  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens from  the  fourth  to  the  second  preference  cate- 
gory, broadens  the  third  preference  category  bj 
including  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of  per- 
manent resident  aliens,  and  modifies  the  previous 
fourth  preference  category  by  according  it  50  per- 
cent of  the  portion  of  each  quota  not  used  by  the 
first  three  preference  categories  and  by  including 
in  it  spouses  and  children  of  brothers,  sisters,  and 
married  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens.    The 


•  Mr.  Auerbach  is  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Visa  Office  of  the  Department  of  State. 


1 H.  Rept.  582,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  June  26,  1959,  p.  2 
2  Under  previous  and  present  law  the  "child"  of  a  U.S 
citizen,  i.e.  a  person  unmarried  and  under  21  years  of  age, 
is  entitled  to  nonquota  status  and  the  "child"  of  a  perma- 
nent resident  alien  to  third-preference  quota  status.  Foi 
a  full  definition  of  the  term  "child,"  see  sec.  101(b)(1) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended. 
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following  comparative  table  shows  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  new  legislation. 


'irst 
preference 


«cond 
preference 


'hird 
preference 


burth 
preference 


Quota  preferences  under 
previous  law 


Quota  preferences  under 
P.L.  86-363 


50  percent  of  each 
quota  to  skilled 
aliens  and 
spouses  and 
children  if  ac- 
companying or 
following  to 
join  them. 

30  percent  of  each 
quota  to  par- 
ents of  U.S. 
citizens. 


20  percent  of  each 
quota  to 
spouses  and 
children  of 
permanent 
resident  aliens. 

25  percent  of  por- 
tion of  each 
quota  not  used 
by  first  three 
preference 
groups,  to 
brothers,  sis- 
ters, sons,  and 
daughters  of 
U.S.  citizens. 


Same 


30  percent  of  each 
quota  to  par- 
ents and  un- 
married sons 
and  daughters 
of  U.S.  citizens. 

20  percent  of  each 
quota  to 
spouses  and 
unmarried  sons 
and  daughters 
of  permanent 
resident  aliens. 

50  percent  of  the 
portion  of  each 
quota  not 
used  by  the 
first  three 
preference 
groups,  to 
brothers,  sisters, 
and  married 
sons  and 
daughters  of 
U.S.  citizens 
and  their  spouses 
and  children  if 
accompanying 
them. 


The  provisions  of  the  new  act  which  recast  the 
iota  preferences  and  priorities  do  not  increase 
ie  sum  total  of  quota  numbers  available  to  rela- 
ves  under  each  quota.  The  anticipated  effect  of 
ie  transfer  of  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of 
•S.  citizens  from  the  fourth  preference  category 
to  the  second  preference  category,  where  they 
rnapete  for  quota  numbers  with  parents  of  U.S. 
tizens,  is  stated  in  a  letter  dated  August  10, 1959, 
om  the  Department  of  State  to  Senator  James 
■  Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
jmmittee.3  The  pertinent  portions  of  this  letter 
ad  as  follows : 

is  a  consequence  of  this  transfer,  the  second  preference 
rtion  of  several  quotas  and  subquotas,  presently  current, 
iy  become  oversubscribed.    There  is  set  out  below  a  list 

For  text,  see  S.  Kept.  962,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Sept 
1959,  p.  5. 

tober  26,   1959 


of  countries  and  colonies  whose  quotas  and  subquotas, 
respectively,  may  be  so  affected  by  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill.  The  column  in  the  middle  shows  the 
fourth  preference  registrations  as  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment, on  May  1,  1959.  These  figures  include  married  sons 
and  daughters,  as  well  as  brothers  and  sisters,  of  U.S. 
citizens. 


Australia 
China 
Hungary 
India 

Iran 

Iraq 

British  subquotas 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

British  Guiana 

Cyprus 

Malta 
Israel 
Italy.. 
Latvia 
Lebanon 
Lithuania 
Morocco 
Palestine 
Poland 
Portugal 
Tunisia 
Yugoslavia 


There  follows  a  listing  of  quotas  and  subquotas  wherein 
the  second  preference  portion  is  already  oversubscribed. 


Quota  or  subquota  area 


Chinese  persons 

Jamaican  subquota.  _ 

Trinidad  subquota 

Greece 

Japan 

Philippines 

Rumania 

Spain 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Republic 


105 
100 
100 
308 
185 
100 
289 
250 
225 
100 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  inclusion  of  the  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens  in  the  second  prefer- 
ence category  will  inevitably  prolong  the  waiting  time 
of  many  parents  of  U.S.  citizens  and  will  cause  the  second 
preference  portion  of  many  quotas  and  subquotas  to  be- 
come oversubscribed  and  others  to  become  more  heavily 
oversubscribed. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  under  some  quotas  which 
are  now  experiencing  a  low  second  preference  demand, 
such  as  the  quotas  of  Australia,  India,  Israel,  Korea,  and 
New  Zealand,  first  preference  applicants  chargeable  to 
these  quotas  are  benefiting  presently  from  this  situation 
in  that  quota  numbers  which  would  ordinarily  be  assigned 
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to  qualified  second  preference  applicants  are  being  made 
available,  as  tbe  law  prescribes,  for  the  issuance  of  visas 
to  first  preference  applicants.  Hence  the  enactment  of 
section  1  of  the  bill  would  also  adversely  affect  such  first 
preference  visa  applicants. 


12,000  are  approved  for  aliens  chargeable  to  i\ 
Italian  quota  so  that  it  is  likely  that  a  total  I 
some  30,000  aliens  chargeable  to  the  Italian  qu( 
will  qualify  for  nonquota  status. 


Nonquota  Status  for  Certain  Relatives  of  U.S. 
Citizens  and  Permanent  Resident  Aliens 

Following  the  pattern  set  by  previous  legisla- 
tion, Congress  provided  relief  for  the  increasing 
numbers  of  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  perma- 
nent residents  who,  though  entitled  to  preference 
quota  status,  have  to  anticipate  an  extended  wait- 
ing period  under  certain  quotas.  The  new  legis- 
lation accords  nonquota  status  to  all  applicants 
for  immigrant  visas  who,  under  previous  law, 
were  entitled  to  second,  third,  or  fourth  preference 
quota  status  if  they  were  registered  on  a  consular 
waiting  list  under  a  priority  date  earlier  than  De- 
cember 31,  1953,  and  if  a  petition  according  them 
quota  preference  status  had  been  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  before  January  1,  1959.  Non- 
quota status  is  also  accorded  to  the  spouses  and 
children  of  such  aliens  irrespective  of  whether  they 
meet  the  deadline  requirements  applicable  to  their 
principals. 

Some  22,000  visa  petitions  approved  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1959,  are  in  the  hands  of  consular  officers 
on  behalf  of  applicants  who  were  registered  on 
consular  waiting  lists  prior  to  December  31,  1953. 
Since  these  petitions  do  not  indicate  whether  their 
beneficiaries  are  married  and  have  children,  the 
total  number  of  aliens  who  may  benefit  from  this 
liberalization  of  quota  restrictions  is  difficult  to 
predict.  If  experience  gained  in  the  past  serves 
as  a  guide,  it  is  believed  that  some  55,000  aliens 
may  benefit  from  this  provision  of  the  law  if  they 
can  meet  the  qualitative  standards  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws.  Immigrants  chargeable  to  the  follow- 
ing quota  and  subquota  areas  4  will,  in  the  order  of 
the  listing,  primarily  benefit  from  this  measure: 
Italy,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Portugal,  Jamaica, 
Spain,  Palestine,  Philippines,  Lebanon,  United 
Arab  Republic,  Japan,  Chinese  Persons,  and  Tur- 
key.    Of  the  22,000  visa  petitions  on  hand,  some 


Uniting  Refugee  Families 

There  were  188,752  immigrants  who  came  to  t 
United  States  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
1953,  as  amended,  which  expired  on  December  '■ 
1956.5  While  most  of  these  immigrants  came  wi 
their  families,  there  are  a  number  of  instances 
which  members  of  the  immediate  families  of  r< 
ugees  were  left  behind  for  reasons  of  health,  i 
economic  reasons,  or  because  of  the  separation 
the  family  existing  at  the  time  of  the  migrati 
of  the  principal.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  pi 
ceding  head  of  the  family  has  filed  a  petition  f 
the  remaining  members  of  his  family  accordb 
them  preference  quota  status.  However,  as  a  i, 
suit  of  the  oversubscription  of  certain  quoti 
some  of  these  families  are  still  separated. 

To  remedy  this  situation  Congress  accord) : 
nonquota  status  to  the  husband,  wife,  and  child  j 
any  permanent  resident  alien  who  was  admits 
into  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  tl 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended,  if  a  pet 
tion  for  third  preference  quota  status  was  a;: 
proved  by  the  Attorney  General  before  Januai 
1,  1959.  Also,  parents  of  U.S.  citizens  who  can 
to  the  United  States  under  the  Refugee  Relief  A 
are  accorded  nonquota  status  under  the  san 
condition. 

To  benefit  from  these  provisions  the  alien  mu 
have  retained  his  relationship  to  the  petition! 
and  the  status  as  established  in  the  approved  pet 
tion.6  Since  the  law  in  most  cases  requires  a  lap* 
of  5  years  after  admission  to  the  United  State 
before  an  immigrant  may  apply  for  naturalizr 
tion,  the  number  of  persons  who  came  to  tl' 
United  States  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  ( 
1953  and  who  have  since  become  naturalized  an 
have  petitioned  for  the  admission  of  their  parent 
is  expected  to  be  relatively  small,  so  that  not  man 
alien  parents  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  nonquot 


A  complete  listing  of  immigration  quotas  and  quota 
;irc;is  is  shown  on  the  "Immigration  Quota  Areas"  map 
dated  July  1,  1959,  copies  of  which  are  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.O.  (20  cents). 


6  Annual  Report  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalizatk 
Service  (Washington,  D.C.,  1958),  p.  27. 

6  If  the  petitioner  has  died  since  approval  of  the  petitioi 
the  status  would  not  be  considered  as  having  been  retains 
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tatus  under  this  provision  of  the  new  act.  No 
dequate  data  are  available  which  would  indicate 
iow  many  persons  will  benefit  from  this  provision 
f  the  new  legislation. 


echnical  Amendments 

In  the  absence  of  a  statutory  definition,  the 
?rms  "son"  and  "daughter,"  as  used  in  the  im- 
dgration   provisions  of   the   Immigration   and 
ationality  Act,  have  been  interpreted  to  include 
lopted  sons  and  daughters.    This  interpretation 
ised  on  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
te Appeals  of  August  25,  1953.7    In  an  amend- 
ent    to   existing    law    which    was    offered    by 
epresentative  Walter  on  the  floor  of  the  House,8 
ublic  Law  86-363  provides  that  an  adopted  son 
*  daughter  may   become  the  beneficiary  of  a 
•tition  for  nonquota  status  or  a  preference  quota 
itus  only  if  the  adoption  took  place  while  the 
lopted  person  was  under  the  age  of  14  and  if 
e  adopted  person  has  been  in  the  legal  custody 
.  and  resided  with,  the  adoptive  parent  or  par- 
ts for  at  least  2  years.    However,  this  legislation 
es  not  affect  adversely  petitions  already  ap- 
oved  before  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  Sep- 
nber  22,  1959. 

Another  technical  amendment  to  existing  law 
lits  to  two  the  number  of  children  adopted  by 
2  family  who  may  derive  preferred  treatment 
der  the  immigration  laws,  unless  this  limitation 
uld  result  in  the  separation  of  brothers  and 
:ers.  This  provision  of  the  bill  was  prompted 
the  House  Committees  observation : 9 
•  •  .  certain  families  have  adopted  abroad  a  rather 
:e  number  of  children  and  the  committee  has  been 
e  aware  of  certain  problems  arising  from  that  situa- 
,  as  well  as  attempts  to  evade  quota  restrictions. 

migration  of  Certain  Relatives  Afflicted  With 
terculosis 

'ublic  Law  86-253  of  September  9,  1959,  ex- 
Is  until  June  30, 1961,  the  provisions  of  Public 
r  85-316  of  September  11,  1957,  which  vested 
Attorney  General  with  discretionary  authority 
?ant  waivers  of  inadmissibility  in  the  case  of 
ain  aliens   afflicted  with   tuberculosis.     The 

»  the  Matter  of  R-,  5,  I.  &  N.  Dec.  438. 
ongressional  Record  of  July  6,  1959,  pp.  11578-11580. 
I  Kept  582,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  June  26,  1959,  p.  4. 
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original  provision  enacted  in  1957  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  to  admit  spouses  and  children 
of  U.S.  citizens  and  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence,  and  parents  who  have  a 
son  or  daughter  who  is  a  U.S.  citizen  or  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence,  ir- 
respective of  their  being  afflicted  with  tuberculosis, 
if  they  complied  with  terms,  conditions,  and  con- 
trols prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General  after 
consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States.    The  purpose  of  the  1957  provision 
was  to  reunite  families  separated  as  a  result  of 
the  health  condition  of  one  of  its  members.    In 
extending  this  provision  until  June  30,  1961,  Con- 
gress broadened  its  scope  by  authorizing  the  At- 
torney General  to  grant  the  waiver  to  the  afflicted 
spouse,  child,  or  parent  of  an  alien  who  has  been 
issued  an  immigrant  visa.     In  explaining  this 
amendment    the    House    Judiciary    Committee 
observed : 10 

In  order  to  avoid  the  separation  of  families  who,  of 
course,  desire  to  migrate  together,  and  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  task  of  the  intergovernmental  and  national 
agencies  assisting  the  beneficiaries  of  this  legislation,  it 
is  felt  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  possible  to  grant  a 
waiver  to  the  afflicted  person  after  the  members  of  his 
immediate  family  were  issued  immigrant  visas.  Thus, 
the  family  units  would  be  united  during  the  journey  and 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  their  lawful  entry  into 
the  United  States  together. 

Another  amendment  eliminates  the  requirement 
of  previous  law  that  the  Attorney  General  report 
promptly  to  Congress  in  any  case  in  which  he 
granted  a  waiver  under  it. 

Congress  chose  a  2-year  extension  of  the  tuber- 
culosis provision  rather  than  pass  permanent 
legislation  "for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more 
experience  and  provide  for  a  longer  trial  period 
in  this  sensitive  segment  of  our  immigration 
policy."  u 

Immigration  of  Eligible  Orphans 

The  temporary  program  for  the  admission  as 
nonquota  immigrants  of  eligible  orphans  adopted 
or  to  be  adopted  by  a  U.S.  citizen  and  spouse  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  85-316  of  September  11, 
1957,  expired  by  its  own  terms  on  June  30,  1959. 
Charges  and  countercharges  were  made  in  public 

10  H.  Rept.  291,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Apr.  23,  1959  p  15 
"Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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about  the  alleged  abuse  of  this  provision  of  the 
law,  particularly  in  the  case  of  orphans  adopted 
by  proxy.  Rather  than  extend  the  provision  of 
the  1957  act  in  its  original  form  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,12  the  House  insisted  on  amending  the 
law  by  requiring  that  no  visa  may  be  issued  to  an 
eligible  orphan,  either  adopted  or  to  be  adopted, 
unless  an  appropriate  petition,  filed  by  the  adop- 
tive parents  or  the  prospective  adoptive  parents, 
has  been  approved  by  the  Attorney  General.  An- 
other amendment  requires  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral make  a  finding  that  the  adoptive  or 
prospective  adoptive  parents  are  persons  of  good 
moral  character.  In  proposing  these  amendments 
Representative  "Walter  made  the  following 
statement : 13 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yes- 
terday that  many  instances  of  abuse  under  the  provisions 
of  the  1957  law  have  been  reported  and  fairly-well  doc- 
umented. More  than  that,  a  special  committee  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  confirmed  many 
of  the  worst  suspicions.  There  are  some  indictments 
pending  affecting  individuals  who  have  made  a  lucrative 
business  out  of  acting  as  intermediaries  between  the 
alien  orphans  and  American  couples  desiring  to  adopt 
them.  Irrespective  of  the  legal  and  moral  questions  in- 
volved, the  continuation  of  those  practices  may  create 
for  the  children  themselves  more  hardship  in  this  country 
than  they  may  possibly  endure  if  they  would  remain 
abroad.  Remedy  must  be  tried,  and  we  believe  that  one 
is  readily  available. 

The  Walter-McCarran  Act  contains  in  section  205  a 
very  carefully  specified  petition  procedure  under  which 
a  U.S.  citizen  desirous  to  obtain  nonquota  immigrant 
status  for  his  own,  natural-born  alien  child,  must  apply 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  a  finding  of  his  eligibility. 
If  such  petition  is  approved,  the  appropriate  consular  of- 
ficer is  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  execute 
his  statutory  function  of  determining  the  eligibility  of  the 
beneficiary  of  the  petition.  The  amendment  now  before 
the  House  proposes  that  identical  procedure  be  applicable 
in  the  cases  of  alien  orphans  coming  to  the  United  States 
under  the  law  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  revived  for  1 
year. 

There  is  only  one  additional  requirement  added  to  the 
petition  procedure  now  applicable  to  natural-born  children 
of  U.S.  citizens,  and  that  is  that  there  be  a  finding  of  good 
moral  character  made  in  the  case  of  the  adoptive  par- 
ents. This  is,  indeed,  a  minimum  requirement  if  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  paramount  question  before  us  is 
to  ascertain  whether  the  alien  orphan  child  will  find  in 


the  United  States  a  proper  home.  The  authority  ves 
in  the  Attorney  General  is  sufficiently  broad  to  pen 
him  to  eradicate  the  malpractices  which  disturb  ua  i 

The  language  of  the  amended  law  makes  it  cle 
that  the  petition  procedure  prescribed  by  t 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  consular  office 
primary  responsibility  for  the  determination  tl 
the  orphan  is  an  "eligible  orphan"  as  denned 
law. 

Both  Houses  agreed  that  the  orphan  provisi 
should  be  extended  for  not  more  than  1  year  ' 
order  to  give  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
both  Houses  an  opportunity  to  further  investigj 
and  study  the  administration  and  the  broader  s 
pects  of  the  orphans'  admission  program."14 

Implementation  of  New  Acts  by  Department  of  St; 
and  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

As  soon  as  the  two  amendatory  measures  we 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Depa: 
ment  of  State  informed  its  consular  officers  ovt 
seas.  They  were  also  notified  when  1 1 
President  approved  the  bills  on  September  9  ai 
September  22,  1959,  respectively.  Pending  t 
issuance  of  visa  regulations,  they  were  instruct 
concerning  their  part  in  the  implementation 
the  new  measures. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  immigrant  categori 
created  by  Public  Law  86-363,  it  became  new 
sary  to  prescribe  the  following  new  immigra 
visa  symbols : 


1  Gonyrenxional  Record  of  July  15,  1959,  p.  12254. 

'  Ibid.,  July  16, 1959,  p.  12386. 

'Ibid. 


New  Preference  Categories 

Class 

Section  of  act 

Syml 

Unmarried   son   or   daughter   of 

203(a)(2) 

U-: 

U.S.    citizen     (second    prefer- 

ence).1 

Unmarried   son   or   daughter   of 

203(a)(3) 

v-: 

alien  resident  (third  preference). 

Married  son  or  daughter  of  U.S. 

203(a)(4) 

w- 

citizen  (fourth  preference). 

Spouse  of  brother,  sister,  son,  or 

203(a)(4) 

w- 

daughter  of  U.S.  citizen  (fourth 

preference) . 

Child  of  brother,  sister,  son,  or 

203(a)(4) 

w- 

daughter  of  U.S.  citizen  (fourth 

preference) . 

Adopted  son  or  daughter  of  U.S. 

Sec.  5(c),  P.L. 

w- 

citizen   who   is    beneficiary   of 

86-363 

petition  approved  prior  to  en- 

actment of  P.L.  86-363  (fourth 

preference). 

1  Second  preference  quota  visas  issued  to  parents 
U.S.  citizens  will  bear  the  symbol  U-l. 
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New  Nonquota  Categories 


Class 


irent  of  U.S.  citizen  registered 
prior  to  December  31,  1953. 
iouse  or  child  of  alien  resident 
registered  prior  to  December  31, 
1953. 

I-other^  sister,  son,  or  daughter 
of  U.S.  citizen  registered  prior 
to  December  31,  1953. 
^ouse  or  child  of  alien  classified 
K-15,  K-16.  or  K-17. 
Irent  of  U.S.  citizen  admitted 
as  alien  under  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1953. 

rouse  or  child  of  alien  admitted 
under  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 
1953. 


Section  of  act 


Sec.  4,  P.L. 

86-363. 
Sec.  4,  P.L. 

86-363. 

Sec.  4,  P.L. 
86-363. 

Sec.  4,  P.L. 

86-363. 
Sec.  6,  P.L. 

86-363. 

Sec.  6,  P.L. 
86-363. 


Symbol 


K-15 
K-16 

K-17 

K-18 
K-19 

K-20 


These  symbols  are  inserted  on  immigrant  visas 
jd  are  frequently  used  in  referring  to  a  particu- 
j  immigrant  class.    The  consular  officers  were 
lio  informed  of  the  ruling  by  the  Immigration 
id   Naturalization   Service   that    petitions    ap- 
uved  on  behalf  of  a  relative  under  the  old  law 
»uld  automatically  be  valid  for  the  new  prefer- 
ice  classification  of  the  alien  under  the  new  law. 
Em-  example,  a  fourth  preference  petition  ap- 
pved  prior  to  September  22,  1959,  on  behalf  of 
unmarried  son  of  a  U.S.  citizen  may  be  con- 
iered  valid  for  second  preference  quota  status 
per  the  new  act.     This  ruling,  however,  does 
i:  apply  to  the  case  of  an  adopted  son  or  daugh- 
for  whom  a  fourth  preference  quota  petition 
approved  prior  to  September  22,  1959,  the  ef- 
jtive  date  of  Public  Law  86-363.     If  such  an 
In  should  become  eligible  for  a  higher  prefer- 
ee  status,  a  new  petition  will  be  required  in  the 
pt  of  the  specific  language  of  the  new  statute.15 
n  implementing  the  orphan  provision  of  Pub- 
(Law  86-253  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
k  Service  published  regulations  on  September 
sl959,  designating  Form  1-600,  revised  on  Sep- 
>.ber  1,  1959,  as  the  petition  form  to  be  used  by 
l  petitioning  adoptive  parents.16    The  fee  for 
lig  the  petition  is  $10. 

fcnt  Immigration  Legislation  and  the  President's 
mm 

•S.  immigration  legislation  has  always  stressed 
-principle  of  unification  of  families.  This  con- 
].  has  governed  the  establishment  of  quota  pref- 
aces under  the  Immigration  Acts  of  May  19, 

"P.L.  86-363,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  sec.  5(c) . 
'  4  Fed.  Reg.  7364. 


1921,  and  May  26,  1924.  Increasing  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  this  principle  by  Congress  in  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  in  subse- 
quent immigration  legislation. 

Another  principle  was  developed  in  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  namely,  that  of  ac- 
cording quota  preference  to  skilled  aliens  needed 
in  the  United  States.  Public  Law  85-316  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957,  evolved  the  method  of  according 
nonquota  status  to  prospective  immigrants  who, 
based  on  their  skill  or  their  close  relationship  to 
American  citizens  or  permanent  resident  aliens, 
had  qualified  for  quota  preference  status  before  a 
certain  cutoff  date.  Specifically,  it  accorded  non- 
quota status  to  all  aliens  entitled  to  first,  second, 
or  third  preference  status  on  whose  behalf  the 
Attorney  General  had  approved  visa  petitions  be- 
fore July  1957.  The  Congress  took  this  step  in 
view  of  the  existing  oversubscription  of  the  pref- 
erence portions  of  several  immigration  quotas.  In 
explaining  this  action  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee observed : 17 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  approve  legis- 
lation designed  to  facilitate  the  reunification  of  families 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  enactment  of  this  section  of 
the  instant  bill  will  be  fully  in  line  with  that  policy. 

The  act  of  August  21,  1958,  continued  the  ap- 
proach initiated  by  the  act  of  September  11, 1957, 
when  it  accorded  nonquota  status  to  aliens  eligible 
for  first  preference  quota  visas  on  whose  behalf 
a  petition  had  been  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  July  1,  1958,  thus  extending  by 
1  year  the  cutoff  date  provided  in  the  1957  act. 
Commenting  on  this  change  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  noted : 18 

The  amendment  represents  a  further  demonstration  of 
the  committee's  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  entry 
of  aliens,  whose  services  are  urgently  needed  in  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  their  high  education,  expe- 
rience, exceptional  ability,  their  special  skills,  etc.,  and 
their  spouses  and  children,  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

As  described  above,  Public  Law  86-363  converts 
additional  categories  of  preference  quota  immi- 
grants to  nonquota  status  based  on  their  meeting 


17  H.  Rept.  1199,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Aug.  19,  1957, 
p.  12. 

"H.  Rept.  2258,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  July  23,  1958, 
p.  3. 
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certain  deadlines  in  relation  to  their  registration 
on  quota  waiting  lists  and  the  approval  of  visa  pe- 
titions in  their  behalf. 

In  evaluating  the  policy  of  Congress  to  give 
special  recognition  to  the  need  for  certain  skilled 
aliens  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  principle 
of  family  unification,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  same  considerations  motivated  the  President 
when,  in  his  messages  of  February  8,  1956,  and 
January  31,  1957,  to  Congress,  he  proposed  that 
quota  numbers  not  used  in  one  year  be  reallocated 
on  a  regional  basis  during  each  following  fiscal 
year  for  the  use  of  aliens  entitled  to  preference 
quota  status  as  skilled  aliens  or  as  close  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  residence  aliens.  In 
his  message  of  January  31,  1957,  the  President 
stated : 19 

.  .  .  quota  numbers  unused  in  one  year  should  be 
available  for  use  in  the  following  year.  Under  existing 
law  if  a  quota  number  is  not  used  during  the  year  it 
becomes  void.  In  my  view  Congress  should  pool  the 
unused  quota  numbers  for  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  Oceanic  area.  Those  numbers  should  be  distrib- 
uted during  a  twelve-month  period  on  a  first-come,  first- 
serve  basis  without  regard  to  country  of  birth  within  the 
area.  However,  I  recommend  that  these  unused  quota 
numbers  be  available  only  to  aliens  who  qualify  for  pref- 
erence status  under  existing  law — persons  having  needed 
skills  or  close  relatives  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  objectives  of  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  in  recent  years  and  the  proposals  made 
by  the  President  in  his  messages  to  Congress  are 
identical,  the  approach  used  by  Congress  presents 
certain  administrative  problems  which  the  Pres- 
ident's formula  would  not  create.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  commented  on  the  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  86-363  in  a  letter  dated 
August  10,  1959,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  as  follows : 20 

While  the  Department,  as  previously  stated,  endorses 
the  objectives  of  this  bill,  it  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  adoption  of  Congress  of  the  formula  for  a  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers,  as  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  S.  2178,  would  take  care  of  the  problem  this 
bill  is  designed  to  alleviate  and  would  do  so  on  a  continu- 


19  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18,  1957,  p.  247.  For 
text  of  message  of  Feb.  8,  1956,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  20,  1956, 
p.  275. 

20  S.  Itept.  962,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Sept.  8,  1959,  p.  6. 
The  Department  offered  the  same  comments  in  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee dated  June  24,  1959. 


ing  basis  within  the  numerical  limits  of  the  quotas  est- 
lished  for  all  quota  areas.    The  provisions  of  section  1  ' 
S.  2178  are  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Prestdi 
as  set  forth  in  his  messages  of  February  8,  1956,  a  l 
January  31,  1957,  to  the  Congress.     It  is  believed  that' 
the  President's  formula  for  redistributing  unused  <ju< 
numbers  had  been  adopted  when  it  was  first  propo.'  1 
the  backlog  demands  on  the  preference  categories  woi 
have  been  eliminated  within  2  years  after  its  enactme 
In  addition  to  meeting  a  recurring  problem  on  a  perai- 
nent  basis,  it  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  such  legis  - 
tion  as  sections  9  and  12  of  the  act  of  September  11, 19 , 
and  section  2  of  the  act  of  August  21,  1958.    The  Prt 
dent's  proposals  would  also  tend  to  stabilize  the  worklo 
in  the  Department  as  well  as  in  the  field  thereby  avoidi 
the  need  for  the  employment  of  temporary  staffs  w 
all  its  resultant  budgetary  and  personnel  problems. 

If  past  history  of  U.S.  immigration  law  is  ai 
yardstick  to  future  legislation,  the  following  o 
servation  may  be  significant.  The  Immigrate 
Act  of  1924,  as  originally  passed,  accorded  no 
quota  status  to  the  alien  wife  of  a  U.S.  citiz 
but  only  preference  quota  status  to  the  alien  hi 
band  of  a  U.S.  citizen  wife.  In  1928  Congro 
amended  this  provision  by  according  nonquo 
status  to  alien  husbands  of  American  women 
the  marriage  occurred  before  June  1, 1928.  Ali 
husbands  by  subsequent  marriage  were  still  limit 
to  preference  quota  status.  In  1932  Congre 
moved  the  cutoff  date  from  June  1,  1928,  to  Ju 
1,  1932,  and  in  1948  to  January  1,  1948.  With  t] 
enactment  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationali 
Act  in  1952  alien  spouses  of  U.S.  citizens  we 
placed  on  an  equal  footing,  irrespective  of  se 
Thus  Congress,  after  observing  the  effect  of  t 
remedial  legislation  limited  by  deadline,  event 
ally  took  care  of  the  existing  problem  on  a  pe 
manent  basis. 

Should  the  committees  of  Congress  reach  i.\ 
conclusion  that  aliens  entitled  to  preference  quo 
status  because  of  their  skill  or  close  relationsh 
to  U.S.  citizens  and   permanent   resident    alie 
should  be  given  continued  consideration  on  a  pe 
manent  basis,  it  would  appear  that  the  adoptit 
of  the  President's  formula  for  the  annual  redi 
tribution  of  unused  quota  numbers  would  achie 
this  purpose  and  would  enable  the  administrati 
agencies  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  the  la( 
to  plan  for  their  budgetary  and  staff  needs  moj 
adequately    than    they   can   if   confronted    wi 
periodic    enactments     which    only    temporarii 
achieve  the  desired  objective. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

General  Assembly 

Supplementary  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  3959 
(Part  I).  Thirteenth  report  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  14th  session.  A/4221.  Sep- 
tember 21,  1959.     18  pp. 


2d  Session  of  UNHCR  Executive  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 5  (press  release  697)  the  designation  of  Robert 
S.  McCollum,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  and 
Charles  H.  Owsley,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative 
;it  the  European  headquarters  of  the  United  Na- 
tions at  Geneva,  as  the  U.S.  Representative  and 
Alternate  Representative,  respectively,  to  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pro- 
gram of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees (UNHCR) ,  which  will  convene  at  Geneva, 
October  6,  1959. 

Robert  K.  Gray  of  the  White  House,  Secretary 
to  the  Cabinet,  will  attend  some  of  the  meetings 
of  the  session  and  will  bring  to  the  Executive 
Committee  a  message  from  the  President.  Par- 
ker Montgomery,  special  assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration, 
and  George  L.  Warren,  Jr.,  of  the  American  Of- 
fice of  Field  Coordination  at  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
Germany,  will  serve  as  advisers. 

The  12th  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
decided  to  allow  the  U.N.  Refugee  Fund 
(FNREF)  to  expire  as  scheduled  on  December 
31,  1958,  and  authorized  the  High  Commissioner 
to  continue  to  give  supplemental  assistance  in 
specific  refugee  situations  within  the  framework 
of  his  office  rather  than  through  a  separate  fund. 
The  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  is 
Anguste  Lindt  of  Switzerland. 

Some  of  the  main  topics  this  session  will  con- 
sider include  the  progress  on  Hungarian  refu- 
gees ;  the  report  on  implementation  of  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  on  assistance  to  refugees 
from  Algeria  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia;  a  program 
for  camp  clearance  and  a  fund  for  special  hard- 
ship cases;  a  program  for  new  refugees  in  Greece; 
an  emergency  account  for  individual  cases;  and 
the  status  of  governmental  and  private  con- 
tributions. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  Development  of  Under-developed  Countries: 
International  Co-operation  for  the  Development  of 
Under-developed  Countries.  Interim  report  under  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  1316  (XIII)— additional  re- 
plies from  governments.  E/3258/Add.  2.  July  7,  1959. 
13  pp. 

Annual  Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees :  Addendum.  Corrigendum.  E/3263/Add. 
1/Corr.  1.    July  13,  1959.    1  p. 

Calendar  of  Conferences  for  1960.  Report  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General. E/3300  and  Corr.  1.  July  30,  1959  6 
pp. 

Financial  Implications  of  Actions  of  the  Council.  Sum- 
mary submitted  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/3301. 
July  30, 1959.     6  pp. 

Technical  Assistance  Committee.  Expanded  Programme 
of  Technical  Assistance  Payments  to  the  Special  Ac- 
count Including  Voluntary  Payments  and  Estimated 
Local  Costs  Assessments  for  the  Ninth  Financial  Period 
(1959)  as  at  31  July  1959.  E/TAC/REP/153.  August 
12, 1959.     5  pp. 

Inter-Agency  Agreements  and  Agreements  Between  Agen- 
cies and  Other  Inter-Governmental  Organizations. 
Proposed  agreement  between  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization.   E/3302.    September  10,  1959.    6  pp. 


Trusteeship  Council 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  Under 
Italian  Administration.  Communications  dated  July 
30,  1959,  from  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  permanent 
mission  of  Ethiopia  to  the  United  Nations,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-General.  T/1481.  August  3.  1959. 
2  pp. 


Disarmament  Commission 

Letter  Dated  7  September  1959  From  the  Representatives 
of  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Secretary- 
General  Transmitting  the  Text  of  a  Communique  Is- 
sued on  7  September  by  the  Four  Powers  and  Request- 
ing the  Convening  of  the  Disarmament  Commission. 
DC/144.     September  8, 1959.    3  pp. 

Verbatim  Record  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Meeting,  September 
10,  1959.     DC/PV.65.     September  10,  1959.     81  pp. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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Letter  Dated  7  September  1959  From  the  Representatives 
of  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Secretary- 
General  Transmitting  the  Text  of  a  Communique  Is- 
sued on  7  September  by  the  Four  Powers  and  Request- 
ing the  Convening  of  the  Disarmament  Commission. 
Joint  draft  resolution  by  several  states.  DC/145. 
September  10,  1959.     1  p. 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Disarmament  Commission  at 
its  Sixty-fifth  Meeting  on  10  September  1959.  DC/146. 
September  11, 1959.     1  p. 


mission's  board  of  directors  will  consist  of  eight 
members,  with  equal  representation  of  U.A.R.  and 
U.S.  citizens.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
and  the  U.A.R.  Minister  of  Education  will  serve 
jointly  as  honorary  chairmen  of  the  board. 


Current  Actions 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  U.A.R;  Sign 
Educational  Exchange  Agreement 

Press  release  689  dated  September  30 

The  United  Arab  Republic  and  the  United 
States  signed  on  September  28  an  agreement  put- 
ting into  operation  a  new  program  of  educational 
exchanges  authorized  by  the  Fulbright  Act.  The 
signing  took  place  at  Cairo  with  Kamal  al-Din 
Hussein,  Minister  of  Education,  representing  the 
U.A.R.  Government  and  Ambassador  Raymond  A. 
Hare  representing  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  agreement  makes  available  U.A.R.  cur- 
rency received  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural products  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  to 
finance  exchanges  of  persons  between  the  two  coun- 
tries to  study,  conduct  advanced  research,  teach,  or 
engage  in  other  educational  activities.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  program  will  be  to  further  mutual 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  the  United  States  through  a 
wider  exchange  of  knowledge  and  professional 
skills.  Exchanges  of  persons  under  the  Ful- 
bright Act  are  carried  out  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
international  educational  exchange  program  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  a  binational 
commission,  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  for 
the  Exchange  of  Students  and  Professors  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  will  be  established  in  Cairo  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  the  program.    The  Com- 


MULTI  LATERAL 

Agriculture 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  January 
15,  1944  (58  Stat.  1169).    Opened  for  signature  at  Wash- 
ington December  1,  1958.1 
Signature:  Haiti,  June  1,  1959. 

Aviation 

Protocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591).     Done  at 
Montreal  June  14,  1954.     Entered  into  force  December 
12,  1956.     TIAS  3756. 
Ratification  deposited:  Guinea,  June  26,  1959. 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice   (59  Stat 

1055). 

Declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction  de- 
posited (with  conditions  and  reservations)  :  India, 
September  14,  1959.2  Effective  until  notice  of  termi- 
nation is  given. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed  to 
the  international  telecommunication  convention  of  De- 
cember 22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and  final 
protocol.     Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  September  10,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

China 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  January  13,  1954, 
for  the  loan  of  two  United  States  destroyers  to  China 
(TIAS  2916) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei 
September  22,  1959.  Entered  into  force  September  22, 
1959. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  relating  to  air  traffic  control.  Signed  at 
Bonn  October  1,  1959.  Entered  into  force  October  1, 
1959. 

India 

Understanding  that  the  assurances  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment of  March  7  and  16,  1951  (TIAS  2241),  are  appli- 
cable to  equipment,  materials,  information,  and  services 

1  Not  in  force. 

"Over  all   disputes  arising  after  Jan.  26,  1950,  with 
regard  to  situations  or  facts  subsequent  to  that  date. 
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furnished  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (22 
L751),  as  amended,  and  such  other  applicable 
United  States  laws  as  may  come  into  effect.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  New  Delhi  April  16  and  De- 
cember 17,  1958.    Entered  into  force  December  17,  1958. 

Korea 

Agreement  on  disposal  of  United  States  excess  property 
located  in  Korea,  with  memorandum  of  interpretation 
and  understanding.  Signed  at  Seoul  October  1,  1959 
Entered  into  force  October  1,  1959. 

Lebanon 

Agreement  providing  for  a  grant  to  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  research 
and  training  equipment  and  supplies.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Beirut  September  16,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  September  16,  1959. 

Peru 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agricultural  commodi- 
ties agreement  of  April  9,  1958,  as  amended  (TIAS 
4045  and  4118) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lima 
September  11  and  25,  1959.  Entered  into  force  Septem- 
ber 25,  1959. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Signed  at  Cairo  September  28,  1959.  En- 
tered into  force  September  28,  1959. 

Agreement   for   financing   certain   educational   exchange 
programs,   with  exchange  of  notes.     Signed  at  Cairo 
November  3,  1949.    TIAS  2039. 
Terminated:  September  28,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Department  Exhibits  Photographs 
>f  Korean  Monuments  and  Temples 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
I  (press  release  693)  that  an  exhibition  of  color 
>hotographs  of  Korean  monuments  of  architec- 
ure  and  sculpture  would  be  held  in  the  lobby  of 
he  Department  of  State  building,  October  6-23. 
rhe  exhibit  is  sponsored  by  the  Government  of 
he  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Korea  Society. 

The  photographs  were  taken  by  the  U.S.  Army 
signal  Corps  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Seoul  dur- 
ng  a  Department  of  State  survey  of  the  losses 
nd  survivals  of  historic  and  artistic  monuments 
uring  the  Korean  conflict.  The  survey  was  made 
y  Ardelia  R.  Hall,  Arts  and  Monuments  Adviser 
f  the  Department  of  State,  in  cooperation  with 
fie  Embassy  at  Seoul  and  the  Korean  Government. 
(  This  exhibition  is  the  first  showing  of  the  Signal 
!orps  photographs  of  Korea's  national  treasures. 
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The  photographs  portray  temples  and  palaces  in 
the  natural  beauty  of  their  mountain  settings. 
They  also  show  stone  monuments  and  gilded 
bronze  statues,  masterpieces  of  sculpture  from  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  A.D.  Following 
this  exhibition  three  duplicate  exhibits  will  be 
sent  on  tours  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Closing  of  Consulate  at  Niagara  Falls 

Press  release  685  dated  September  30 

Tbe  Department  of  State  announced  on  September  30 
that  the  U.S.  consulate  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada 
will  be  closed  to  the  public  on  November  27  and  its  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  U.S.  consulate  general  at  Toronto. 

After  November  27,  1959,  all  visa,  citizenship,  and  other 
consular  services  formerly  rendered  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
office  will  be  handled  by  the  U.S.  consulate  general  at  360 
University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  decision  to  close  the  Niagara  Falls  office  was 
reached  after  consideration  of  a  study  which  showed  that 
the  functions  of  the  consulate  could  be  carried  on  more 
economically  by  the  consulate  general  in  Toronto  and  that 
transportation  facilities  were  such  that  few  people  would 
be  inconvenienced  by  this  decision. 

Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  October  5  appointed  Walter  P.  Mc- 
Conaughy  to  be  Ambassador  to  Korea.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  700  dated 
October  6.) 

Designations 

James  G.  Hoofnagle  as  Deputy  Budget  and  Finance  Of- 
ficer, effective  August  23. 

Edwin  E.  Vallon  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Caribbean 
and  Mexican  Affairs,  effective  October  4. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Mutual  Security  in  Action— Pakistan.  Pub.  6819  Near 
and  Middle  Eastern  Series  40.     12  pp.     10tf. 

A  fact  sheet  discussing  the  country,  government,  economy, 
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and  problems  of  Pakistan  and  the  extent  of  the  U.S.  as- 
sistance programs. 

Development  of  Resources  Key  to  Iran's  Future.  Pub. 
6840.  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series  42.  14  pp.  Lim- 
ited distribution. 

Address  delivered  by  Harry  A.  Brenn,  Director  of  U.S. 
Operations  Mission  in  Iran,  before  the  Iran-America 
Society  at  Tehran,  Iran,  on  May  6,  1959. 

U.S.  Participation  in  the  UN.  Pub.  6852.  International 
Organization  and  Conference  Series  4.  xvii,  300  pp. 
75tf. 

An  annual  report  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 
during  1958. 

U.S.  Participation  in  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  Pub.  6870.  International  Organization  and  Con- 
ference Series  5.     58  pp.     Limited  distribution. 

The  second  annual  report  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
on  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  the  year  1958. 


TIAS  4238.     10  pp. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 
lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Uruguay,  supplementing  agreement  of  February  20,  1959. 
Signed  at  Montevideo  May  21,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
May  21, 1959,  with  exchange  of  notes. 

Surplus   Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4239.     5  pp. 

5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil,  amending  agreement  of  December  31,  1956,  as  cor- 
rected and  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Washington  May  29,  1959.  Entered  into  force  May  29, 
1959. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

lOtf. 


TIAS  4245.     10  pp. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Poland.  Signed  at  Washington  June  10,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  June  10,  1959,  with  exchange  of  notes. 


Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities. 

lOtf. 


TIAS   4246.     8   pp. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Argentina.  Signed  at  Washington  June  12,  1959.  En- 
tered into  force  June  12,  1959,  with  exchanges  of  notes. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

lOtf. 


TIAS  4248.     16  pp. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Indonesia.  Signed  at  Djakarta  May  29,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  May  29,  1959,  with  exchanges  of  notes. 

Army,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Missions  to  Ecuador.  TIAS 
4249.     3  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Ecuador,  amending  agreements  of  June  29,  1944,  as 
amended  and  extended,  and  December  12,  1940,  as 
amended  and  extended.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at 
Quito  February  25  and  May  22,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
May  22,  1959. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  4251. 
6  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 


Viet-Nam.     Signed  at  Washington  April  22,   1959. 
tered  into  force  July  1,  1959. 

Defense — Credit  Sales  of  Military  Equipment,  Materi 
and  Services.    TIAS  4252.     2  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
the  NATO  Maintenance  Supply  Services  System,     gig 
at  Paris  June  22,  1959.    Entered  into  force  June  22,  195 

American    Commission    for    Cultural    Exchange    Wi 
Italy— Educational    Exchange   Program.    TIAS  4254. 
pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ar  , 
Italy,  amending  agreement  of  December  18,  1948,  a, 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Rome  June  Y, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  June  17, 1959. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  October  5-11 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  October  5  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  680  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  685  and  689  of  September  30,  and  693  of 
October  2. 

Subject 

U.S.  observer  delegation  to  CENTO 
ministerial  meeting  (rewrite). 

U.S.  delegation  to  U.N.  refugee  meet- 
ing  (rewrite). 

U.S.  members  of  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  (rewrite). 

Brand :  Far  East-America  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

McConaughy  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Korea  (biographic  details). 

Ethiopian  Crown  Prince  tours  U.S. 
(rewrite). 

Herter :  question  of  summit  conference 
(combined  with  No.  703). 

Herter:  news  conference. 

Herter :  CENTO  ministerial  meeting. 

Program  for  visit  of  President  of 
Mexico   (rewrite). 

Dillon :  "Strengthening  the  Founda- 
tions of  Freedom  in  the  Far  East." 

President  Eisenhower :  message  to  Far 
East-America  Council  of  Commerce 
and  Industry. 

DLF  loan  to  Iran  (rewrite). 

Holmgreen  receives  ICA  distinguished 
service  award. 

Revisions  on  itinerary  of  President  of 
Mexico. 

Refusee  relief   (rewrite). 

Merchant :  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Philadelphia. 

U.S.  delegation  to  conference  on  Ant- 
arctica  (rewrite). 

Dillon  trip  to  GATT  meeting,  Tokyo. 

Cultural  exchange  (Togoland). 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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fhe  Question  of  Disarmament 


Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

UjS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly ' 


Once  again  in  the  United  Nations  we  turn  to 
be  question  of  disarmament,  on  which  so  much 
f  the  world's  yearnings  for  peace  are  concen- 
rated.  The  United  States  is  as  fully  aware  as 
ver  that  it  shares  a  great  responsibility  for  wise 
ecisions  on  disarmament  which  will  contribute  to 
eace.  In  our  efforts  to  carry  out  that  responsi- 
ility  we  seek,  as  always,  the  help  and  encourage- 
lent  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  which  the 
mrter  assigns  a  special  function  in  the  disarma- 
ient  field. 

Last  Friday  [October  9]  in  this  committee  we 
eard  Mr.  [V.  V.]  Kuznetsov's  speech  elaborating 
i  the  Soviet  Union's  proposal  for  complete  and 
>tal  disarmament2  which  was  made  by  Chair- 
an  Khrushchev  to  the  General  Assembly.  Be- 
>re  commenting  on  the  Soviet  proposal,  let  me 
•call  briefly  three  important  steps  which  have 
ken  place  in  the  disarmament  field  in  this  past 
'■it,  which  Mr.  Kuznetsov  did  not  mention  but 
Inch  are  important  nonetheless. 
First,  we  have  had  real  negotiations  aimed  at  an 
Teement  to  stop  all  tests  of  nuclear  weapons 
ider  international  control.3  These  talks  were 
Wt  proposed  by  the  United  States.  They  have 
en  going  on  at  Geneva  since  October  1958  be- 
•een  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
id  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  several  very 
iportant  issues  to  be  met,  but  the  amount  of 
:  reement  already  achieved  is  encouraging. 
Second,  late  in  1958  experts  from  10  powers  met 


Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on  Oct. 
(U.S.  delegation  press  release  3252  dated  Oct.  13). 
For  text  of  the  Soviet  proposal,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/4219. 
For  a  statement  by  James  J.  Wadsworth  on  Mar.  25, 
Ii9,  reviewing  the  negotiations,  see  Bulletin  of  May 
1959,  p.  700. 
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in  Geneva  to  discuss  the  techniques  of  safeguard- 
ing against  surprise  attack.  Even  though  there 
was  no  agreement,  the  very  fact  that  this  meeting 
took  place  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  problem 
of  surprise  attack  is  recognized  as  overwhelmingly 
important.  Groundwork  was  laid  which  will 
make  future  efforts  more  fruitful. 

Third,  the  United  States,  France,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  agreed  on 
the  establishment  of  a  10-nation  disarmament 
committee 4  to  resume  general  disarmament  nego- 
tiations early  next  year,  a  step  which  was  wel- 
comed only  a  month  ago  by  the  82-member 
Disarmament  Commission  of  the  United  Nations.5 

The  proposals  we  have  heard  from  the  Soviet 
Union  during  this  Assembly,  and  also  the  more 
detailed  proposals  made  to  the  Assembly  by 
Foreign  Secretary  [Selwyn]  Lloyd  of  the  United 
Kingdom,6  will  undoubtedly  be  considered  in  that 
10-nation  committee. 

Those  are  three  positive  signs.  In  the  light  of 
them  let  me  now  comment  briefly  on  the  Soviet 
proposal  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Kuznetsov. 

U.S.  Attitude  on  Disarmament 

This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  details,  but  I 
wish  to  make  clear  the  general  attitude  of  the 
United  States.    I  can  sum  it  up  in  three  points. 

First,  the  United  States  unreservedly  supports 
and  has  always  supported  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  controlled  disarmament. 

Second,  in  any  disarmament  program,  whether 

4  For  text  of  Four  Power  communique  of  Sept.  7,  see 
ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  438. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  439. 

8  For  text,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.798. 
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it  be  100  percent  or  1  percent  disarmament,  ade- 
quate and  timely  inspection  and  control  must  be 
built  into  the  system,  so  that  both  sides  reduce 
their  armaments  in  plain  sight  of  each  other  every 
step  of  the  way.  Such  a  program  creates  confi- 
dence; anything  less  creates  fear,  mutual  suspi- 
cion, increased  tension,  and  increased  danger  of 
war. 

Third,  we  do  not  know  what  inspection  and 
control  the  Soviet  Union  would  accept  on  its  own 
proposal  for  complete  disarmament.  And  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Kuznetsov's  general  assur- 
ances on  this  point  in  his  speech  last  Friday  did 
not  do  much  to  enlighten  us.  In  fact,  as  he  him- 
self said,  at  this  stage  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  examine  details,  "including  the  details  of 
control." 

These  considerations,  Mr.  Chairman,  lead  the 
United  States  to  conclude  that  the  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  Soviet  proposal,  and  of  other 
proposals  as  well,  should  be  the  job  of  the  new  10- 
nation  disarmament  committee,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  we  have 
agreed. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  we 
will  join  in  the  10-nation  committee  in  giving  to 
the  Soviet  proposals  the  most  serious  scrutiny. 
And  the  sounder  and  clearer  and  more  unambigu- 
ous the  accompanying  plan  for  inspection  and 
control,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen,  the  more  at- 
tention the  proposal  itself  will  deserve.  There 
cannot  be  100  percent  disarmament  with  only  10 
percent  inspection. 

When  the  10-nation  committee  meets  it  will 
have  before  it  other  proposals  as  well.  For  ex- 
ample, we  look  forward  to  discussing  there  the 
proposals  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  set  forth  by 
Foreign  Secretary  Lloyd. 

As  for  the  United  States,  President  Eisenhower 
has  recently  set  in  motion  a  new  and  thorough 
review  of  disarmament  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  technology.7  This  review  will  prepare  us  to 
participate  fully  and  constructively  in  the  de- 
liberations scheduled  for  next  year. 

The  United  States  has  made  many  concrete  pro- 
posals in  the  past  for  both  comprehensive  and 
partial  disarmament  in  its  repeated  attempts  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot.  We  are  ready,  as  we  have 
always  been,  to  examine  sympathetically  and  in 
a  constructive  spirit  any  equitable  and  control - 


7  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17, 15)59,  p.  237. 
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lable  proposals — since  only  such  proposals  v. 
permit  progress  toward  our  goal. 

While  we  are  exploring  these  new  ideas 
must  not  forget  the  practical  smaller  steps  whi 
we  might  now  be  able  to  take  and  which  can  ] 
the  basis  for  further  progress.  We  must  not 
such  perfectionists  that  we  reject  useful  ide 
We  must  not  fall  victim  to  the  fallacy  that  not 
ing  can  be  done  in  the  field  of  disarmament  un 
everything  is  done.  In  this  field  there  are  ma 
urgent  goals  which  are  both  practicable  a: 
significant. 

Conference  on  Surprise  Attack 

This  past  year  has  seen  some  important  c 
velopments  in  this  area  of  limited  measures.  T 
first  was  in  surprise  attack.  The  Assembly  h 
before  it  in  document  A/4078  of  January  5  t 
report  of  the  conference  of  experts  on  surpr: 
attack.  As  members  of  this  committee  know,  tl 
meeting  did  not  result  in  agreement  among  t 
participating  nations.  Unfortunately  the  t\ 
sides  involved  came  to  the  conference  with  rac 
cally  different  conceptions  of  what  it  was  to  8 
complish.  While  the  results  are  disappointing, 
should  not  be  said  that  the  talks  were  usele; 

This  conference  was  proposed  by  the  Unit 
States  to  study  the  technical  aspects  of  safeguar 
against  surprise  attack.  We  had  hoped  that  t 
successful  conference  of  experts  on  nuclear  tes 
ing  could  point  the  way  to  an  equally  successf 
consideration  of  this  more  difficult  problem. 

Accordingly  the  experts  of  the  Western  demc 
racies  prepared  for  serious  scientific  discussion 
this  conference  and  presented  at  the  outset  a  tec 
nical  survey  of  the  full  range  of  possible  instr 
ments  of  surprise  attack  and  of  their  capabiliti 
and  characteristics.  They  submitted  various  : 
lustrative  papers  suggesting  how  these  techniqu 
could  be  combined  in  different  systems  of  observ 
tion  and  inspection  to  safeguard  against  attack  1 
different  weapons  systems.  These  papers  and  ; 
analysis  of  some  of  the  problems  of  designing  f 
integrated  system  may  be  found  in  the  docume 
I  cited  earlier. 

We  of  the  democratic  countries  believed  th 
these  papers  could  serve  as  a  point  of  departu 
for  technical  discussions  to  achieve  a  common  u 
derstanding  of  the  technical  problems  and  pos> 
bilities  involved  in  controlling  the  danger  of  su 
prise  attack.     We  sought  this  understanding 
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iter  to  lay  ;i  sound  basis  for  subsequent  political 
jgotiations,  where  the  question  of  the  accept- 
>ilit  v  of  various  measures  and  their  relationship 
i  other  arms-control  steps  would  properly  be 
laddered. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
in  our  view,  put  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
ley  proposed  conclusions  before  agreement  was 
en  reached  on  the  facts  to  be  discussed. 
After  the  period  of  time  originally  suggested 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  discussion  had 
ipsed,  the  meeting  recessed  to  allow  further  con- 
leration  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  con- 
rence  by  their  governments.8  There  appeared 
be  little  purpose  in  continuing  a  meeting  in 
nch  the  two  sides  did  not  use  a  common 
iguage. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe  that 
hnical  considerations  cannot  be  bypassed  if  we 
)  to  find  ways  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  mas- 
e  surprise  attack.  However,  if  we  cannot  have 
icussions  solely  on  the  technical  aspects  of  this 
jject,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  join  in 
ating  the  full  range  of  technical  issues  along 
[h  the  political  problems.  The  forthcoming  lo- 
wer negotiations  seem  to  offer  such  an  op- 
rt  unity. 

gress  Made  in  Nuclear  Test  Talks 

klr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  issue  among  the 
ny  which  make  up  the  disarmament  problem 
ich  we  had  already  brought  a  long  way  toward 
ation  before  the  10-nation  group  was  set  up. 
at  is  the  search  for  a  treaty  to  end  nuclear  tests 
ler  international  control.  The  negotiations  on 
3  question  have  progressed  so  far  in  their  pres- 

form  that  the  United  States  believes  they 
uld  be  continued  under  the  same  auspices  and 
uld  be  vigorously  pressed  to  completion. 
-<et  me  stress  again  the  promise  which  we  see 
;hese  nuclear  test  talks.  They  have  been  going 
for  nearly  a  year,  but  we  are  not  disheartened. 
)gress  has  been  considerable, 
t  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  all  three  of 

powers  involved  should  press  on  with  these 
lear  test  suspension  talks  in  an  earnest  effort  to 
sh  agreement  as  soon  as  possible.  Not  only 
tie  subject  important  in  its  own  right ;  it  is  also 
•ortant  for  its  bearing  on  the  whole  disarma- 

^or  a  Department  statement  made  when  the  talks  re- 
ad on  Dec.  18,  1958,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5,  1959,  p.  13. 
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ment  problem  and  especially  the  vital  question  of 
control.  Every  step  forward  taken  in  these  ne- 
gotiations can  break  a  trail  for  control  of  future 
disarmament  agreements. 

When  the  negotiations  were  expected  to  begin 
last  year,  President  Eisenhower  announced  that 
the  United  States  would  refrain  from  all  nuclear 
tests  for  1  year  from  October  31-the  day  the 
talks  began.9  That  year  ends  in  a  few  weeks. 
We  so  urgently  want  these  talks  to  succeed  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  extended 
this  unilateral  pledge  to  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  1959.10 

The  United  States  regards  these  negotiations 
as  a  key  to  our  ability  to  deal  effectively  and  real- 
istically with  the  problem  of  arms  control.  For 
the  first  time  since  1946  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
gress from  generalities  about  disarmament  to  the 
long  and  difficult,  but  indispensable,  process  of 
actually  drafting  a  treaty.  This  in  itself  is  a 
significant  move  ahead.  Although  many  issues  of 
principle  remain  unsolved,  the  negotiating  powers 
have  been  able  to  reach  agreement  on  a  number 
of  important  points. 

Agreements  Reached 

First,  agreement  has  been  reached  that  the  ob- 
ligation to  stop  nuclear  weapons  testing  and  the 
establishment  of  the  control  systems  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  Acceptance  of  this  key  principle  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  definitely  encouraging  for  the 
broader  prospects  of  arms  control. 

Secondly,  agreement  has  been  reached  that  the 
treaty  will  last  indefinitely  so  long  as  the  obliga- 
tions and  terms  of  the  treaty  are  being  fulfilled 
and  observed.  The  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  have  dropped  their  insistence  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  test  ban  be  year  by  year  and 
dependent  upon  progress  toward  general  disarma- 
ment, a  position  which  the  Soviet  Union  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  bar  to  agreements. 

Thirdly,  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the 
broad  outlines  of  an  organizational  structure  for 
the  control  system,  which  will  be  headed  by  a 
seven-nation  control  commission,  to  direct  its 
operations.  Vienna  has  been  agreed  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  organization. 

Fourthly,  agreement  in  principle  has  been 
reached  that  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur- 

9  Ibid.,  Sept.  8, 1958,  p.  378. 

10  Ibid.,  Sept.  14, 1959,  p.  374. 
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poses  will  be  allowed.  The  United  States  believes 
there  may  be  important  peaceful  applications  for 
nuclear  explosives  in  the  future.  These  ex- 
plosions should  be  carried  out  under  carefully 
prescribed  conditions  under  international 
observation. 

Fifth,  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  spe- 
cific wording  of  17  treaty  articles  and  a  preamble. 
Many  of  these  articles  deal  with  noncontroversial 
and  clearly  subordinate  matters.  However,  they 
represent  the  first  definite  treaty  provisions  in  the 
field  of  arms  control  on  which  agreement  has  been 
reached  in  the  14  years  since  the  United  Nations 
was  established. 

Sixth,  agreement  has  been  reached  that  the 
treaty  will  be  open  for  adherence  by  other  nations 
and  that  the  common  objective  is  to  establish  a 
worldwide  control  system.  Naturally,  the  treaty 
will  initially  come  into  force  when  it  is  ratified  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Seventh,  agreement  has  been  reached  that  the 
treaty  provisions  would  be  reviewed  periodically 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  controls  and  to 
determine  the  need  for  specific  improvements. 
Procedures  for  amendment  of  the  treaty  have  been 
agreed. 

Finally,  scientists  representing  the  three  pow- 
ers met  at  Geneva  and  reached  agreed  technical 
conclusions  on  ways  and  means  of  detecting  high- 
altitude  and  outer-space  explosions  by  satellites 
and  certain  ground-based  instruments.  This  fills 
one  of  the  important  technical  gaps  which  existed 
at  the  outset  of  the  conference.  That,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  a  brief  recital  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  field — things  that  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  to. 

Issues  Which  Remain  Unsettled 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  more  important  of  the 
issues  which  remain  unsettled. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  the  makeup  of 
the  international  staff  at  the  control  posts  which 
are  to  be  set  up  throughout  the  world.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  negotiating  parties  have  come  closer, 
but  an  important  gap  still  remains.  After  much 
discussion,  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  agreed  to 
the  stationing  of  10  or  11  foreign  specialists  at 
each  control  post,  where  the  technical  personnel 
will  number  about  30.  The  Western  Powers 
have  proposed  that  each  control  post  be  made 


up  of  one-third  United  States-United  Kingc 
nationals,  one-third  Soviet  nationals,  and  < 
third  specialists  from  countries  other  than  tl 
three  and  that  the  post  chief  not  be  a  nationa 
the  host  country.  If  our  aim  is  a  worldwide 
trol  system,  provision  must  be  made  for  part 
pation  from  other  members  of  the  United  Natl 
We  hope  that  when  the  negotiations  resume 
Soviet  Union  will  agree  to  this  proposal  and  t 
this  issue  can  be  considered  to  be  "settled." 

A  second  major  remaining  problem  centers 
the  question  of  the  voting  procedure  to  be  i 
by  the  control  commission  in  reaching  decisii 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  i 
question,   with   movement   on   both   sides.    '. 
Soviets  continue  to  demand  a  veto  over  budj 
ary,  financial,  administrative,  and  economic  n 
ters,  and  their  position  on  the  veto  in  certl 
other  cases  is  not  entirely  clear  to  us.    We  hi 
repeatedly  stated  we  are  not  willing  to  subJ 
to  the  veto  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  a 
tern  designed  to  make  sure  that  nuclear  weapi 
tests  have  in  fact  ceased. 

Finally — and  by  far  the  most  important — is  i 
question  of  inspection.  Let  me  sketch  briJ 
the  technical  facts  about  this  issue. 

When  a  nuclear  weapon  is  exploded  uncu 
ground,  no  radioactive  debris  is  put  into  1 
atmosphere.  The  only  clue  left  by  such  exp 
sions  is  in  the  form  of  seismic  signals,  whl 
would  be  recorded  under  normal  conditions  i 
control  post  instruments.  The  difficulty  is  tl 
these  signals  are  indistinguishable  from  thi 
created  by  natural  disturbances  such  as  eaib 
quakes,  which  occur  in  great  numbers  throu.* 
out  the  world.  Accordingly  in  many  instans 
the  only  way  to  tell  whether  the  signals  receid 
come  from  earthquakes  or  from  underground  t(^ 
conducted  in  violation  of  an  agreement  is  to  I 
to  the  spot  and  conduct  an  inspection. 

The  experts'  report  of  August  1958  u  had  tl 
to   say   about  these   disturbances — manmade  * 
natural — which  could  not  be  identified  on  J 
basis  of  control  post  readings : 

For  those  cases  which  remain  unidentified  inspection! 
the  region  will  be  necessary.  .  .  .  the  international  «.* 
trol  organ  can  send  an  inspection  group  to  the  site  .  I 
in  order  to  determine  whether  a  nuclear  explosion  A 
taken  place  or  not. 

The  experts  estimated  there  would  be  bet  win 


11  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  453. 
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3  and  100  such  unidentified  events  a  year,  but 
lis  applied  only  to  those  having  a  signal  equiva- 
•nt  in  strength  to  a  weapon  of  5,000  tons  of  TNT 
ield  or  above.  There  would  be  a  much  larger 
umber  below  this  yield.  This  estimate  was 
;ised  almost  entirely  on  the  data  presented  by 
rnited  States  experts  about  the  one  under- 
round  nuclear  explosion  which,  so  far  as  we 
now.  had  then  taken  place.  Between  that  time 
ud  31  October  1958  the  United  States  conducted 
irther  underground  nuclear  explosions  which 
plicated  that  this  estimate  was  in  error  and  that 
le  problem  of  identifying  underground  events 
more  difficult  than  we  had  previously  believed. 
AVe  presented  these  data  to  the  conference  last 
inuary  5.12  Further,  on  July  12  we  presented 
ir  ideas  on  how  the  control  system  instruments 
light  be  improved  to  compensate  to  some  degree 
>r  these  difficulties.13  We  proposed  that  this 
loblem  be  discussed  at  an  early  date  by  scientists 
om  the  three  powers.  We  also  suggested  that 
lese  scientists  should  examine  the  possibilities  of 
tificially  muffling  nuclear  explosions  conducted 
iderground  and  the  countermeasures  which 
«uld  be  taken  to  protect  against  evasion  of  an 
rreement  in  this  way. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet  consented  to  this 
chnical  discussion.  It  is  of  great  importance 
at  the  discussion  take  place.  Only  in  this  way 
n  we  be  sure  that  the  complex  and  costly  control 
stem  which  we  propose  to  set  up  will  not  be 
•solete  from  the  start  and  will  actually  do  the 
b  for  which  it  is  intended. 

S.  Position  on  Inspection  of  Unidentified  Events 

The  United  States  position,  in  a  nutshell,  is 

is:  We  must  discuss  the  data  which  have  been 

cumulated  since  the  experts'  report  and  decide 

what,  if  any,  improvements  are  to  be  made  in 

b  system  before  we  can  decide  on  the  precise 

<Tel  of  inspection  needed  to  assure  adequate  con- 

)1.    We  do  not  believe  that  every  unidentified 

ent  must  be  inspected.    But  we  do  believe  that  if 

5  control  system  is  to  be  effective  there  must 

some  reasonable  relation  between  the  number 

inspections  and  the  number  of  unidentified 

snts  recorded  by  the  system's  instruments.    We 


'  Ibid.,  Jan.  26,  1959,  p.  118. 

'For  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  reported  by  the 

lei  on  Seismic  Improvement,  see  ibid.,  July  6,  1959, 

L6. 


believe  a  violator  would  gain  a  substantial  mili- 
tary advantage  if  he  could,  with  no  real  chance  of 
getting  caught,  conduct  secret  nuclear  explosions 
even  in  the  small-yield  ranges. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  will  accept  this  principle, 
a  major  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  Geneva  negotiations. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
what  is  required  to  provide  an  adequate  system 
of  control  for  underground  tests — and  we  hope 
this  will  not  be  the  case — I  would  remind  the  com- 
mittee of  the  alternative  set  forward  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  letters  of  April  13  14  and  May 
5 15  to  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

In  his  letter  of  May  5  the  President  wrote  that, 
if  it  proved  impossible  to  reach  early  agreement 
on  all  aspects  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  we  need 
not  allow  this  to  result  in  complete  failure  of  the 
negotiations.  He  stated  an  alternative,  which  the 
United  States  is  still  prepared  to  stand  by,  in 
these  words: 

It  is  that  starting  now  we  register  and  put  into  effect 
agreements  looking  toward  the  permanent  discontinuance 
of  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  phases,  expanding  the 
agreement  as  rapidly  as  corresponding  measures  of  con- 
trol can  be  incorporated  in  the  treaty.  I  would  again  pro- 
pose that  toward  this  end  we  take  now  the  first  and  read- 
ily attainable  step  of  an  agreed  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere  up  to  the  greatest  height 
to  which  effective  controls  can  under  present  circum- 
stances be  extended. 

This  first  step  would  immediately  reduce  the  fears 
of  fallout  which  have  been  so  frequently  expressed. 

U.S.  Eager  for  Progress  on  Disarmament 

I  conclude. 

The  United  States  is  eager  for  progress  toward 
disarmament.  We  have  been  striving  for  14  years, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  give  up  now.  We  are  will- 
ing to  take  large  steps  or  small  steps — as  long  as 
they  are  real  steps  taken  in  confidence  and  all 
concerned  take  equal  steps  together. 

The  road  to  complete  disarmament  is  long.  The 
United  States  will  be  happy  to  travel  to  the  end 
of  it. 

We  will  rejoice  over  savings  from  reduced  arma- 
ments that  can  be  spent  instead  to  heal  the  sick, 
to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  erase  poverty  from  the 
world.   Only  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Eisen- 


"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  18, 1959,  p.  704. 
15  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  8, 1959,  p.  825. 
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hower,  when  he  was  in  Abilene,  Kansas,  reasserted 
his  belief  in  this  goal  in  these  words : 

No  other  aspiration  dominates  my  own  being  so  much 
as  this:  that  the  nations  of  East  and  West  will  find 
dependable,  self-guaranteeing  methods  to  reduce  the  vast 
and  essentially  wasteful  expenditures  for  armaments,  so 
that  part  of  the  savings  may  be  used  in  a  comprehensive 
and  effective  effort  for  world  improvement. 

If  all  nations  lay  down  their  arms,  there  must 
be  institutions  to  preserve  international  peace  and 
security  and  promote  the  rule  of  law. 

It  seems  to  the  United  States  Government  that 
there  are  three  questions  in  particular  to  which 
detailed  answers  should  be  sought : 

1.  What  type  of  international  police  force 
should  be  established  to  preserve  international 
peace  and  security  ? 

2.  What  principles  of  international  law  should 
govern  the  use  of  such  a  force  ? 

3.  What  internal  security  forces,  in  precise 
terms,  would  be  required  by  nations  of  the  world 
if  existing  armaments  are  abolished  ? 

We  would  welcome  the  views  of  members  of 
this  committee  on  how  these  complex  and  impor- 
tant questions  might  best  be  studied.  The  Dis- 
armament Commission  may  well  be  the  proper 
body  to  examine  these  matters. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  many  other  practi- 
cal steps  which  lie  right  before  us  and  not  fall 
victims  to  the  all-or-nothing  theory  of  disarma- 
ment. We  welcome  the  Soviet  Union's  expression 
of  willingness  to  seek  progress  through  limited 
steps.  For  our  part,  the  United  States  is  willing 
and  anxious  to  move  forward  on  any  aspect  of 
this  great  problem,  including  the  following : 

Reducing  the  threat  of  surprise  attack ; 

Gaming  experience  in  the  actual  operation  of 
workable  systems  of  international  control ; 

Lightening  the  great  weight  of  all  armaments, 
both  nuclear  and  other  types ; 

And — first  in  priority  because  nearest  to  realiza- 
tion— a  controlled  cessation  of  nuclear  tests. 

We  hope  the  Assembly  will  encourage  us  in  our 
approach  to  these  goals.  And  we  assure  the  So- 
viet Union  that,  in  the  process  of  translating 
words  into  action  for  disarmament  and  peace,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  find  the  United  States  unflag- 
ging in  its  determination  to  get  results. 


President  Eisenhower  Dedicates 
Library  at  Abilene 

Address  by  President  Eisenhower x 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  come  again  to  Abil 
Whenever  I  return  here,  I  invariably  sens 
these  surroundings  an  atmosphere  of  simpli 
and  peace.     This  is  not  because  Abilene  is  any 
involved  in  the  turbulent  affairs  of  our  inte: 
pendent  world  than  are  all  other  places  my  duj 
take  me.     Rather  it  is  because  each  homeconJ 
causes  my  mind  to  go  back  nostalgically  to  i 
conditions  I  knew  as  a  boy.    We  did  not  then  kil 
the   term   "world   tension'';    life   was    peace! 
serene,  and  happy ! 

It  was  here  that  my  parents  spent  most  of  tlj 
lives  and  my  brothers  and  I  grew  to  adulthd 
The  years  of  our  youth  preceded  the  exact  \ 
interdependence  of  the  world  as  we  know  it  toci 

Even  more  than  the  memory  of  those  tranci 
years,  it  was  the  abiding  truths  we  learned* 
home  that  prompted  my  brothers  and  me  sen 
years  ago  to  give  our  parents'  home  to  a  founi 
tion,  organized  initially  by  citizens  of  this  to  i 
Later,  as  you  know,  the  foundation  brought  i  < 
being  the  beautiful  museum  we  see  across  J 
street.  Their  action  and  ours  were  not  taken  wl 
any  intention  of  glorifying  a  name,  but  an  ide- 
an  idea  that  visits  by  individuals  to  this  sim.< 
home  and  this  museum  might  serve  to  remind  \i 
all  of  some  of  the  concepts  that  underlie  i 
American  way. 

Our  parents,  like  most  American  parents  of  e 
period,  were  concerned  primarily  with  the  can* 
nal  features  of  their  religious  philosophy — beli  a 
which  shaped  their  own  lives  and  their  guidall 
of  their  children.  Love  of  God,  fairness  in  huir  l 
relations,  independence  and  responsibility,  c<- 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  conviction  tl  t 
each  free  individual  could  through  his  own  effol 
achieve  a  full  life — these  were  all  included  in  i 
idea  which  was  as  much  a  part  of  our  home  as  18 
food  we  ate  and  the  clothes  we  wore. 

These  concepts  are  foremost  in  my  thinking  ne 
as  I  help  break  ground  for  this  additional  stn- 
ture,  a  library. 


1  Made  at  ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  the  Eis  - 
hower  Presidential  Library  at  Abilene,  Kans.,  on  Oct. 3 
(White  House  press  release). 
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tudylng  the  Past  for  the  Future 

In  this  library  will  be  placed  initially  most  of 
ie  written  records  of  my  military  and  Presi- 
eutial  service.  As  time  passes,  other  documents 
ertaining  to  American  development  in  this  same 
eriod  may  gradually  be  added.  One  important 
ddition  already  committed  comprises  many  of 
ie  papers  of  John  Foster  Dulles  during  the  years 
e  was  Secretary  of  State.  All  of  these  docu- 
ients  will,  I  hope,  help  to  deepen  understanding 
id  demonstrate  the  application  of  the  concepts 
lat  were  basic  to  life  in  Abilene  50  years  ago.  In 
)ite  of  the  revolutionary  changes  that  have  come 
>  us  during  the  half  century,  I  believe  these 
mdamentals  are  as  valid  for  today  as  they  were 
ien. 

The  generosity  of  the  American  people  in  pro- 
ding  the  beautiful  structure  that  will  rise  on 
is  land  is  highly  gratifying  to  me.  No  gesture 
uld  touch  me  more  deeply  than  centering  this 
eaningful  enterprise  in  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
i  and  having  it  bear  my  name.  I  feel  a  deep 
Qse  of  obligation  to  my  personal  friends  and  to 
I  others  who  are  cooperating  in  this  enterprise, 
en  though  I  realize  that  their  participation  is 
rtivated  by  concern  for  the  perpetuation  of  ideas 
ther  than  the  records  of  any  individual. 
Now  we  have  no  illusions  that  a  mere  study  by 
search  workers  of  the  letters,  messages,  memo- 
rida,  and  books  deposited  by  many  individuals 
re  will  miraculously  endow  their  readers  with 
sdom.    Factual  information  must  be  energized 

the  force  of  reason,  understanding,  and  in- 
■pretation.  To  the  true  historian,  trends  are 
-re  important  than  the  recorded  deeds  of  any 
riod.  A  study  of  events  of  the  past  half  cen- 
y  shows  that  the  compelling  forces  have  been 

work,  causing  trends  which  will  carry  into 
:ades  ahead  with  persistent  momentum. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  disappearance  of 
ysical  earthbound  frontiers  and  the  opening  of 
-ntiers  of  outer  space;  or  on  the  shattering  of 
ssful  self-sufficiency  and  the  growth  of  exact- 
;  interdependence;  or  on  the  development  of 
'ver  so  awesome  that  nations  now  have  no  logi- 

alternative  to  replace  coercion  with  honest 
*otiation  and  cooperation.  These  and  other 
at  changes  are  obvious,  but  whether  they  will 
i  us  to  disaster  or  to  an  era  of  hope  and  ac- 
lplishment  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  un- 


derstanding and  wisdom  we  apply  in  solving  a 
vast  array  of  problems. 

Because  upon  our  powerful  Nation  the  mantle 
of  free-world  leadership  has  fallen,  our  respon- 
sibility in  the  search  for  solutions  is  inescapable. 
And,  since  in  our  country  the  basic  social  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  all  the  people,  each  citizen  bears 
directly  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  right  ac- 
tion. Each  of  you  here  today  must  help  make 
the  fateful  decisions  of  the  future.  Study  of  the 
past  and  the  present  will  help  to  assure  that  these 
decisions  are  made  wisely. 

Answering  the  Questions  of  a  Changing  World 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  type  of  decision  you 
will  be  forced  to  make  in  the  light  of  just  one 
obvious  trend  in  the  world  scene. 

When  you  of  my  age  were  youngsters,  William 
Allen  White  was  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  Kan- 
sas was  losing  population.  What  would  he  say 
today  about  the  rapid  growth  of  Kansas  and  the 
swelling  population  of  the  Nation  ?  What  would 
be  his  reaction  to  present  estimates  that,  while 
our  country's  population  is  increasing  to  275  mil- 
lion in  the  next  30  years,  the  world's  population 
will  be  nearly  5  billion  people  ? 

Many  peoples  of  the  world,  once  dominated  and 
submissive,  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  great  ferment,  explosive  in  its  poten- 
tial. Everywhere  knowledge  and  ideas,  spread  by 
modern  communications,  are  routing  centuries  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  Peoples  now  know 
that  poverty  and  suppression  are  neither  universal 
nor  are  they  inevitable. 

Increasingly  and  insistently  they  are  demand- 
ing the  elimination  of  the  human  indignities  of 
starvation,  ill-health,  and  peonage.  They  want 
independence,  individual  freedom,  and  responsible 
government.  These  increasingly  numerous  peo- 
ples of  tomorrow's  world  will  multiply  those 
wants,  and  they  will  have  at  their  disposal  both 
more  constructive  and  more  destructive  capacity 
than  the  world  has  known  before. 

Now  how  do  you  believe  this  capacity  will  be 
used?  What  decisions  will  you  make  in  this 
regard  ? 

These  are  sobering  questions.  They  deserve 
your  most  earnest  consideration.  For  if  the  grow- 
ing power  of  free  men  is  wisely  and  skillfully  ap- 
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plied  toward  the  common  aspirations  of  human- 
ity, then  a  world  of  peace  and  plenty  becomes  a 
high  probability.  But  if  power  is  used  recklessly, 
or  is  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  false,  selfish 
goals,  then  civilization  will  risk  its  own 
destruction. 

You  know  that  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
have  the  capacity  and  can  develop  the  will  to 
overcome  together  the  powerful,  perplexing  forces 
which  for  thousands  of  years  have  yielded  hate, 
distrust,  poverty.  Humanity's  upward  climb  in- 
volves complex  economic,  educational,  and  politi- 
cal problems,  all  of  which  cry  for  wisdom  as  we 
seek  solutions,  as  we  search  for  world  under- 
standing. 

I  cite  one  homely  example. 

A  common  miracle  is  the  telephone.  You  can 
speak  into  it,  and  with  the  speed  of  light  your 
words  will  be  carried  around  the  world.  Yet  even 
this  technological  triumph  encounters  serious  im- 
pediments to  true,  free  communication  among 
populations.  Most  people  in  the  world  do  not 
have  access  to  a  telephone.  This  is  an  economic 
problem.  Among  those  who  do,  you  would  not  be 
able  to  understand  many  because  of  language  bar- 
riers— an  educational  problem.  And  even  if 
these  difficulties  were  surmounted,  almost  a  third 
of  the  world's  peoples  would  be  forbidden  to  talk 
with  you — a  political  problem. 

Achieving  Progress  Through  Cooperation 

Obviously  a  program  for  peaceful  progress 
calls  for  intelligent  economic,  educational,  and 
political  cooperation :  economic  cooperation  which 
promises  that  peoples  everywhere  may,  by  con- 
certed effort,  conquer  hunger  and  disease  and  lift 
their  levels  of  living;  educational  cooperation  to 
develop  that  genuine  human  understanding  on 
which  all  other  cooperative  activity  must  be 
based ;  and  political  cooperation  not  only  to  settle 
disputes  which  continuously  arise  in  an  imperfect 
world  but  also  to  build  the  social  structures  that 
encourage  man  in  his  striving  for  a  better  life. 

Now,  any  reasonable  person  will  recognize  that 
no  one  nation,  even  with  the  legendary  strength  of 
an  Atlas,  could  long  support  the  world  on  its 
shoulders.  Each  nation  will  progress  only  if  its 
own  people  and  leaders  recognize  that  the  major 
responsibility  for  improvement  is  theirs.  Even  if 
every  other  nation  were  as  generous  as  the  United 


States  has  been  in  recent  years,  this  would  si 
be  so. 

But  this  does  not  imply  that  we  or  any  otto, 
fortunate  people  may  be  indifferent  to  the  welffl 
of  others.  We  cannot  today  live,  either  in  dom 
tic  or  international  life,  with  the  long-obsoL 
picture  of  the  factory  owner  living  on  a  hilltop 
isolated  riches  and  splendor,  wholly  indifferent 
the  aspirations  and  just  demands  of  the  oppress 
multitudes  in  the  plains  below. 

Clearly  one  objective  of  American  foreign  p 
icy  is  and  must  be  to  help  build  a  world  econor 
in  which  each  nation  finds  it  possible  to  earn  i 
own  keep  and  to  pay  its  own  way,  and  do  so  h 
manner  which  brings  meaning  and  fulfillment 
the  lives  of  its  citizens.  Such  a  policy  is  cruc 
to  our  own  prosperity  and  security ;  it  is  vital 
the  cause  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

I  believe,  and  I  trust  you  believe,  that  every  fi! 
nation  should  have  this  policy.  I  further  belie 
and  hope  you  agree,  that  the  free  nations  of  t 
world,  motivated  by  both  humanitarianism  a  I 
self-interest,  should  cooperate  voluntarily  in! 
long-range  program  aimed  at  helping  the  pr 
ently  less  privileged  peoples  work  step  by  sti 
toward  a  better  life.  Every  nation  should  cc' 
tribute  to  the  common  enterprise  in  whatever  w 
it  can.  No  nation  should  be  deemed  incapable 
contributing  in  some  fashion  to  the  worldwi! 
goal. 

The  ingredients  of  this  assistance  must  be  tec' 
nical  services,  private  and  public  loans,  depen 
able,  mutually  helpful  trade  relationships,  graii 
in  emergency  situations,  security  help  in  tran^ 
tion  years,  and,  above  all,  continuing  efforts  ■ 
build  true  understanding  among  nations  ai. 
peoples,  without  which  all  else  will  fail. 

Foreign  capital  helped  our  own  country  mai 
spectacular  progress  during  the  first  three  quarts 
of  the  19th  century— capital  which  over  a  40-ye1 
period  we  repaid  with  interest.    So  too  can  privs* 
and  public  capital,  under  the  right  conditions,  nc 
assist   the   less   developed   nations   make   soui. 
progress  toward  the  achievement  of  their  goa 
Those  "right  conditions"  must  include  both  I 
honorable  and  responsible  attitude  within  the  r 
tions  needing  the  capital  and  intelligent  trai 
relations  among  all  free  nations. 

No  other  aspiration  dominates  my  own  beii: 
so  much  as  this :  that  the  nations  of  East  and  Wt  • 
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rill  find  dependable,  self-guaranteeing  methods  to 
educe  the  vast  and  essentially  wasteful  ex- 
enditures  for  armaments,  so  that  part  of  the 
ivings  may  be  used  in  a  comprehensive  and 
foctive  effort  for  -world  improvement. 
As  the  less  developed  nations  succeed  in  estab- 
shing  viable  economies  and  raising  their  living 
andards,  our  own  economy  will  soar  to  new 
Bights  and  our  technology  will  be  challenged  as 
?ver  before.  Burdensome  surpluses — even  those 
f  wheat — will  disappear.  Indeed,  the  world  may 
len  be  threatened  with  very  real  deficits — of  food, 
wrgy,  minerals.  Enlarged  demand  throughout 
le  world  will  have  to  be  met  by  new  methods  and 
ore  effective  use  of  resources  everywhere. 
The  world  must  learn  to  work  together — or 
■ally  it  will  not  work  at  all. 
This  is  not  a  problem  for  the  distant  future, 
'ithin  the  lifetime  of  many  of  you  here  today, 
ie  global  population  will  be  5  billion.  You  must 
>w  help  determine  how  such  a  vast  humanity 
ay,  in  freedom,  achieve  stupendous  increases  in 
onomic  output  and  increase  the  sum  of  human 
tppiness  on  this  earth. 

legiance  to  the  Free-World  Community 

The  task  ahead  is  not  for  the  fainthearted. 
But  does  anyone  of  central  Kansas  need  to  be 
Id  that  our  parents  and  grandparents  who  first 
)rked  this  black  soil  were  not  fainthearted? 
ley  had  faith — faith  in  the  religious  concepts 
at  dominated  their  beings,  faith  in  the  virtue 
d  success  of  their  own  labor,  faith  in  their 
ighbors  and  in  the  inexhaustible  potential  of 
«  men. 

If  they  were  here  today  they  would,  I'm  sure, 
mder  whether  we  possess  for  our  time,  as  they 
1  for  theirs,  a  comprehension  of  the  concepts 
i  basic  principles  which,  universally  applied, 
i  lead  mankind  toward  a  world  community  of 
»  nations,  characterized  by  peace  and  justice. 


Our  forefathers  who  pioneered  this  land  were 
concerned  initially  with  individual  family  welfare. 
Soon,  however,  they  developed  allegiance  to  larger 
communities — the  State  and  Nation — and  in  doing 
so  they  did  not  diminish  their  devotion  to  family 
or  local  community;  indeed,  they  strengthened 
it.  If  they  saw  the  world  as  it  is  today,  they 
would  be  the  first  to  realize  that  peoples  every- 
where must  now  achieve  an  allegiance  to  the  wider, 
free-world  community,  and  doing  so  they  will 
thereby  strengthen— make  more  meaningful — 
their  devotion  to  family,  to  State,  and  Nation. 

When  this  library  is  filled  with  documents  and 
scholars  come  here  to  probe  into  some  of  the  facts 
of  the  past  half  century,  I  hope  that  they,  as  we 
today,  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  ideals, 
principles,  and  trends  that  provide  guides  to  a 
free,  rich,  peaceful  future,  in  which  all  peoples 
can  achieve  ever-rising  levels  of  human  well-being. 

Those  who  have  so  generously  made  possible 
the  construction  of  this  library  do  not  seek  reward 
or  acclaim.  Yet  I  profoundly  believe  that  they 
will  feel  deep  gratification  in  the  knowledge  that 
thus  they  may  have  helped  in  some  small  measure 
to  assure  the  Nation's  eternal  adherence  to  these 
simple  ideals  and  principles  as  free  men  shape 
historic  trends  toward  noble  goals. 

May  God  grant  that  this  may  be  so. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Argentine  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Argen- 
tine Bepublic,  Emilio  Donato  del  Carril,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower 
on  October  15.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  724  dated  October  15. 
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Presidents  of  Mexico  and  United  States  Reaffirm  Ties  of  Friendship 


Adolf o  Lopez  Mateos,  President  of  the  United 
Mexican  States,  returning  the  visit  of  President 
Eisenhower  to  Acapulco  in  February  1959,  made 
a  state  visit  to  the  United  States  October  9-15, 
1959.  After  3  days  in  Washington,  President 
Lopez  Mateos  and  his  party  traveled  to  Chicago, 
New  York,  Ottawa  and  Niagara  Falls,  Canada, 
and  the  LB  J  Ranch  near  Stonewall,  Texas,  where 
they  were  guests  of  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Following  are  texts  of  the  exchange  of  greetings 
at  the  Washington  National  Airport  on  October 
9  and  a  joint  statement  released  on  October  12, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  official 
party. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  9 

President  Eisenhower 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
extend  a  very  warm  welcome  to  you,  to  Mrs. 
Lopez  Mateos,  and  to  your  lovely  daughter.  We 
feel  that  we  are  more  than  merely  your  geo- 
graphical neighbor.  We  are  proud  to  call  you  our 
friend.  And  we  devoutly  hope  that  you  feel  in 
that  same  fashion  toward  us. 

We  have  very  much  in  common — more  than  a 
common  boundary  of  1,600  miles  in  length;  we 
live  by  the  same  values;  we  believe  in  human 
dignity  and  human  rights  and  human  freedom. 
We  have  the  same  objectives  in  our  countries,  of 
protecting  and  furthering  the  interests  of  eaoh 
citizen,  the  humble  and  the  great. 

Through  the  years  there  has  developed  between 
our  two  countries  a  greater  understanding,  a 
greater  affection,  and  for  these  things  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly grateful.  Moreover,  one  of  our  great 
objectives  is  that  in  search  for  peace.  We  are 
determined  between  ourselves  to  handle  our  prob- 
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lems,  that  inevitably  occur  between  friends  a  I 
neighbors,  on  the  basis  of  fairness  and  justice 
both  sides. 

Now,  for  you  today,  I  hope  as  you  start  this  vi  I 
you  will  experience,  every  minute  you  are  he 
the  same  warm  feelings  of  cordial  friendship 
every  side  that  I  experienced  when  I  was  yc; 
guest  in  Acapulco  1 — one  of  the  brightest  and  m< 
cherished  memories  that  I  have  in  my  entire  tc. 
in  this  Office — they  are  those  days  that  I  spt; 
with  you.  And  if  the  American  people  can  ma 
you  feel  that  same  deep  satisfaction  that  com 
from  being  surrounded  by  cordial  friendship.! 
assure  you,  sir,  they  will  try — there  is  no  questi . 
about  that. 

So  again,  bienvenido.     [Welcome.] 

President  Lopez  Mateos 

Translation 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  friends:  Yo- 
Excellency's  cordial  welcome  to  the  beautii 
Capital  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  t 
friendly  words  which  with  characteristic  warm 
you  have  addressed  to  Mexico,  its  people  and  : 
President,  have  moved  me  as  a  Mexican.  As  sue 
and  Chief  of  State,  I  thank  you  for  this  kii 
reception. 

Once  again  Your  Excellency  has  shown  yo 
friendship  toward  my  country.     On  your  vis? 
to  Mexico  you  have  had  occasion  to  come  into  co, 
tact  with  the  Mexican  people.     You  thereby  I 
came  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  d 
country,  its  character  and  aspirations.    You  kno 
consequently,  that  the  Mexican,  through  pride 
his  heritage  and  courage  in  the  defense  of  1 
country's  sovereignty — to  him  not  merely  a  leg 
concept  but   an   integral   part   of  his  historic 
makeup — has  developed  a  mental  attitude  favc 
ably  disposed  toward  peaceful  relations  with  t 
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■ther  peoples  of  the  earth.  Especially  is  this  true 
fith  the  United  States  of  America,  for  whom 
Jexico  in  this  new  era  of  mutual  respect  and  of 
ticreasing  reciprocal  understanding  has  feelings 
f  friendship  in  which  we  can  justly  take  pride. 
t  is  a  friendship  untarnished,  pure  in  its  simplic- 
:y,  free  of  the  bitterness  and  misunderstandings 
f  the  past,  free  of  burdening  commitments  in  the 
resent,  and  free  to  determine  a  future  which 
ball  be  rich  in  joint  accomplishments,  all  within 
lie  dignity  and  respect  which  enhance  every  truly 
riendly  relationship. 

Because  of  this  existing  friendship  between 
[exico  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
ecause  it  is  a  living,  tangible  fact,  you  were  able 
uring  your  trips  to  my  country— and  especially 
t  the  course  of  your  visit  to  Acapulco — to  per- 
sive  that  the  people  of  Mexico  appreciate  and 
imire  the  great  people  of  the  United  States, 
hose  immense  creative  spirit  and  high  moral 
irtues  they  fully  recognize. 

Thousands  of  Mexicans  live  in  the  United 
tates.  Two  or  three  hundred  thousand  come 
•ery  year  to  work  temporarily  in  your  agricnl- 
ire.  On  my  arrival  to  the  United  States  I  salute 
iem  with  affection.  Thousands  of  your  citizens 
so  live,  study,  work,  and  travel  in  Mexico.  Both 
!  these  groups  of  Mexicans  and  Americans, 
irough  their  cooperation,  their  efforts  and  labors, 
institute  living  testimony  that  relations  between 
ir  countries  are  an  example  of  genuine  good- 
iighborliness. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  and  I  know  that  be- 
reen  us  there  are  no  secrets.  This  is  because  the 
iendship  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 

crystal  clear.  No  problem  exists  or  can  exist 
tween  our  Governments  capable  of  weakening 

jeopardizing  this  friendship.  Our  two  coun- 
ies  surged  into  independence  and  live  in  free- 
■m,  inspired  by  identical  ideals  of  justice  and 
>erty. 

We  have  problems,  undoubtedly.  No  two  coun- 
ies  as  large  as  ours,  with  a  common  boundary  of 
)00  kilometers  in  length,  and  with  so  many  and 

diverse  contacts,  can  fail  to  have  problems, 
•me  of  these  are  intrinsically  difficult,  and  others 
3  made  difficult  by  the  conflicting  interests  in- 
lved.  All  of  these  problems  are  entrusted  to 
plomatic  channels  and  eventually,  though  some- 
oes  after  brief  periods  of  stagnation,  follow  the 
urse  toward  a  solution  in  a  normal  manner. 


I  am  ready  to  talk  about  these  problems  and 
about  all  matters  which  our  advisers  may  consider 
appropriate  to  bring  to  our  attention.  I  firmly 
believe  that  in  the  conversations  between  the 
Chiefs  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
that  is,  in  talks  between  friends,  the  most  impor- 
tant subject  always  will  be :  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  our  present-day  relationships,  our  capac- 
ity for  growth,  and  our  place  in  a  world  with 
respect  to  which  the  necessary  economic  and  social 
changes  should  be  foreseen. 

Those  who  govern  are  in  essence  nothing  more 
than  the  lookouts  who  during  the  dawn  of  Greek 
civilization  manned  the  watchtowers  of  their 
primitive  cities.  From  a  height  they  were  able  to 
encompass  a  larger  portion  of  the  surrounding 
territory.  Even  if  other  factors  were  not  present, 
this  position  by  itself  endows  the  meetings  be- 
tween Chiefs  of  State,  as  you  have  so  successfully 
maintained,  with  great  possibilities  for  fruitful 
progress. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  for  me  to  assure 
Your  Excellency  that  I  return  your  visit  in 
Acapulco  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  In  fact, 
through  me  the  whole  people  of  Mexico  are  re- 
turning the  visit  of  the  man  they  admire,  as  the 
soldier  of  World  War  II,  who  never  knew  defeat, 
and  as  the  wise  statesman  who  with  clarity  of 
vision  has  dedicated  his  best  efforts  to  strengthen- 
ing the  bonds  between  our  countries.  They 
recognize  you  as  their  friend. 

Being  at  the  service  of  the  people  of  Mexico, 
I  ask  Your  Excellency  to  accept  the  expression  of 
their  friendship  toward  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  their  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  your  country  and  its  citizens. 


JOINT  STATEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  12 

During  the  visit  of  President  Adolfo  Lopez 
Mateos  to  Washington,  President  Dwight  I). 
Eisenhower  and  the  President  of  Mexico  renewed 
and  strengthened  the  friendship  which  began  at 
their  meeting  at  Acapulco,  Mexico,  last  February. 
Informally  and  without  an  agenda  they  exchanged 
views  on  general  subjects  of  mutual  interest  to 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  on  subjects  of 
hemispheric  and  world  concern  in  that  atmosphere 
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of  cordiality  and  frankness  which  characterizes 
true  friendship. 

With  regard  to  economic  problems  of  much 
interest  to  public  opinion  in  Mexico  the  two 
Presidents  noted  with  satisfaction  the  recent 
strengthening  of  the  Mexican  economy.  Special 
mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  although 
Mexico  has  had  at  its  disposal  since  January  of 
the  current  year  a  balance  of  payments  credit  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  the  amount  of  100 
million  dollars,  it  has  proved  unnecessary  to  make 
use  of  more  than  a  small  part  of  this  credit. 

The  Presidents  were  also  heartened  by  the 
progress  made  towards  resolving  important  com- 
modity problems  and  consequent  improvements 
in  world  market  conditions  Avith  respect  to  basic 
commodities  produced  in  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  including  the  strengthening  of  cotton 
prices,  the  signature  of  the  coffee  agreement  and 
the  improved  outlook  for  a  better  balance  of 
supply  and  demand  in  world  markets  for  lead  and 
zinc. 

The  Presidents  agreed  that  maintenance  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  Mexican  mining  in- 
dustry is  essential  to  Mexico's  economic  progress 
and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, the  Governments  of  both  countries  will 
continue  to  consult  each  other  and  the  other  lead 
and  zinc  producing  countries  with  regard  to  the 
measures  necessary  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

The  problems  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
regarding  the  exploitation  and  conservation  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  seas  were  explored  by 
the  two  Presidents,  and  they  agreed  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  provide  for  the  orderly  use  of 
these  resources. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Mexican  and  American 
scientific  communities  should  work  more  closely 
together. 

The  two  Presidents  also  expressed  gratification 
at  the  cooperation  which  has  developed  in  seeking 
solutions  to  common  health  problems  and  they 
will  instruct  the  health  authorities  of  the  two 
countries  to  broaden  the  area  of  joint  action  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  The  excellent  progress 
made  in  the  eradication  of  malaria  in  Mexico  was 
noted,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  through 
international  cooperation  similar  success  could  be 
achieved  in  the  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere 
where  malaria  is  still  a  significant  problem. 

At  Camp  David,  the  two  Presidents  chose  the 
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name  Amistad  Dam  to  designate  the  dam  p 
posed  to  be  constructed  near  Del  Rio,  Texas,  a 
Villa  Acuna,  Coahuila,  for  flood  control,  c 
servation  and  storage  of  the  waters  of  the  ] 
Grande,  and  possibly  power  generation. 

Like  the  Acapulco  meeting,  the  Washing' 
visit  demonstrated  the  firm  resolve  of  the  t 
Chiefs  of  State  and  of  the  two  Governments 
continue  to  examine  their  problems  with  undj 
standing  of  and  respect  for  each  other's  points 
view  in  efforts  to  find  solutions  that  are  mutua 
beneficial  to  the  peoples  of  Mexico  and  the  Uni 
States. 

The  two  Presidents  are  convinced  of  the  vaJ 
of  continuing  a  personal  relationship  between  1 
Chiefs  of  State  of  Mexico  and  the  United  Sta-j 
not  merely  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  core] 
and  frank  exchanges  of  views  on  common  pr<< 
lems,  but  more  importantly,  to  sponsor  the  c  ■ 
tinued  growth  of  friendship  between  the  tjj 
countries  and  their  Governments. 

Lastly,  the  two  Presidents  expressed  thj 
belief  that  their  personal  friendship  and 
growing  cooperation  between  their  two  countia 
in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor  will  be  an  exam  a 
to  the  world  of  how  two  nations  can  live  in  - 
pendently  side  by  side  in  friendship,  cooperat3 
effort  and  mutual  understanding. 

MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo!r 
7  (press  release  705)  that  the  following  persfS 
would  be  accompanying  President  Lopez  Mat  3 
as  members  of  the  official  party : 

Mrs.  Lopez  Mateos 

Miss  Eva  Lopez  Mateos,  daughter  of  President  and  A  fc 

Lopez  Mateos 
Manuel  Tello,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico 
Mrs.  Tello 

Antonio  Carrillo  Flores,  Ambassador  of  Mexico 
Mrs.  Antonio  Carrillo  Flores 
Nabor  Carrillo  Flores,  Rector  of  the  National  Univeiv  ? 

of  Mexico 
Mrs.  Nabor  Carrillo  Flores 
Eugenio  Mendez  Docurro,  Director  General  of  the  f 

tional  Polytechnical  Institute 
Mrs.  Mendez  Docurro 

Federico  Mariscal,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  Mexico 
Justo  Sierra,  special  assistant  to  President  L6pez  Mats 
Mrs.  Sierra 
Brig.  Gen.  Jos<S  Gomez  Huerta,  Chief  of  the  Preside  « 

Military  Household 
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[vnberto  Romero,  private  secretary  to  President  Lopez 
Ifateos 
Irs.  Romero 
)r.  Xavier  de  la  Riva,  the  President's  personal  physician 

N'iley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  United 
States 

Irs.  Buchanan 
iobert  C.  Hill,  American  Ambassador  to  Mexico 


Mrs.  Hill 

Brig.  Gen.  Tom  R.  Stoughton,  USA,  American  aide  to 
President  Lopez  Mateos  (Washington  only) 

Robert  F.  Corrigan,  Deputy  Chief  of  Protocol,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

David  J.  Waters,  press  officer,  Department  of  State 

Jerald  Clemans,  press  officer,  Department  of  State 

Arthur  Diggle,  USIS  press  officer 


■he  Cold  War  and  the  Khrushchev  Visit 


by  Andrew  H.  Berding 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  J 


There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  intern- 
ational atmosphere,  following  upon  Chairman 
Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  United  States.2  This  is 
welcome  development.  Surely  the  whole  world 
ishes  to  see  the  cold  war  end.  Surely  everyone 
•ants  to  channel  productive  efforts  into  peaceful 
ndeavors  rather  than  armament,  especially  in 
iew  of  the  present-day  potential  for  mutual 
estruction. 

We  Americans  are  justifiably  proud  of  the  kind 
f  life  we  have  in  our  country.  Our  free  institu- 
ons  have  produced  the  greatest  material  good  for 
le  greatest  number  ever  known  in  history.  And 
ley  have  assured  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the 
idividual  in  a  society  which  is  probably  as  nearly 
assless  as  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  do  not 
ant  the  fruits  of  our  still-expanding  economy 
rgely  erased  in  catastrophic  modern  war.  In  ad- 
ition,  we  have  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the  settlement 
f  issues  by  force,  since  recourse  to  force  is  by  its 
>ry  nature  a  denial  of  the  democratic  processes  in 
hich  we  believe  so  strongly. 
There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
■nment  as  well  as  the  Soviet  people  now  are  aware 
lat  they  have  a  practical,  vested  interest  in  pre- 
rvation  of  the  peace.  Their  own  material  ac- 
implishments  in  recent  years  have  been  consider- 
jle.  We  believe  that  this  progress  in  material 
lings  has  been  achieved  at  a  cost  in  other,  and 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
sters  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Oct.  16  (press  release  727) . 
1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12,  1959,  p.  499. 


higher,  values  which  we  deplore.  Nevertheless  we 
may  assume  that  the  Soviet  people  also  do  not  want 
to  see  their  achievements  wiped  out  in  modern  war- 
fare. We  share  the  hopes  of  the  Soviet  people 
that  their  economy  may  now  turn  more  to  the  satis- 
faction of  consumer  needs.  We  have  ever  greater 
evidence  that  their  demand  for  more  consumer 
goods  is  becoming  increasingly  insistent.  For  our 
part  we  will  continue  to  work  for  disarmament 
with  adequate  controls,  so  that  the  entire  world 
community  may  more  fully  turn  its  energies  to- 
ward conquering  its  true  enemies :  poverty,  disease, 
ignorance,  and  intolerance. 

Ending  the  Cold  War 

During  Mr.  Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  since,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  need  to  end  the  cold  war.  Soviet  spokesmen, 
and  first  and  foremost  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself, 
say  that,  in  order  to  avoid  a  "hot"  war,  with  its 
terrible  consequences,  we  must  end  the  cold  war 
and  establish  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  a  basis  of  international  friendship,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  nonintervention  in  each  other's  domestic 
affairs. 

This  sounds  very  reasonable,  and  all  of  us  can 
wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  this  goal.  But  inter- 
national relations,  like  all  human  endeavors,  con- 
sist of  something  more  than  words.  Behind  the 
words  lie  actions.  And  it  is  only  by  contemplating 
these  actions  that  we  can  reach  an  understanding 
of  what  the  words  mean. 
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The  words  "cold  war"  evoke  important  aspects 
of  the  history  of  the  postwar  period.  In  seeking 
to  understand  these  words,  we  must  examine  that 
history. 

Following  World  War  II  the  Western  Allies 
rapidly  disbanded  their  armed  forces.  However, 
Soviet  occupation  troops  and  puppet  political  au- 
thorities began  to  take  actions  in  Eastern  Europe 
which  directly  contradicted  the  proclaimed  com- 
mon Allied  intention  of  liberating  the  peoples 
enslaved  by  Hitler  and  permitting  them  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  under  what  political, 
economic,  and  social  systems  they  would  live. 

Stalin  in  effect  declared  the  cold  war  in  his 
speech  of  February  9,  1946.  He  demanded  "a 
mighty  new  upsurge"  of  Soviet  heavy  industrial 
production  so  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  "be 
guaranteed  against  all  possible  accidents."  The 
rest  of  the  world  was  disarming,  but  the  Soviet 
leadership  looked  toward  new  military  contingen- 
cies. 

We  all  know  how  the  drama  unfolded.  The  en- 
gulfment  of  east  Europe  was  accompanied  by 
threats  to  the  security  of  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
It  had  hardly  been  completed  when  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment posed  its  first  threat  to  West  Berlin. 
Then  came  Korea,  conceived  by  the  Communists  as 
a  major  test  of  the  free  world's  will  to  defend  itself. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  forget  the  cold  war.  In 
bidding  us  to  do  this,  the  Soviet  leadership  by  im- 
plication blandly  offers  to  agree  that  they  as  well 
as  we  have  made  mistakes.  But,  they  say,  let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead.  Let  us  wipe  the  slate 
clean  and  start  afresh.  And  let  those  who  per- 
sist in  remembering  the  lessons  of  history  and 
applying  them  to  our  relations  today  be  the 
Gadarene  swine  whose  drowning  will  seal  our 
bargain. 

There  is  something  beguiling  in  this  approach. 
But  it  is  childish  to  expect  that  the  obscuring  of 
the  past  in  a  polite  silence  can  nurture  anything 
more  than  an  eventual  worsening  of  the  relations 
between  our  world  and  that  of  the  Communists. 

The  essence  of  the  cold  war  lies  in  the  threat  to 
the  security,  the  welfare,  the  preservation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  freedom  to  choose,  of  all  who  live 
outside  the  closed  system  of  communism.  That 
threat  stems  from  the  irrational  and  unattainable 
dream  of  a  world  in  thrall  to  those  Communists 
who  profess  to  carry  the  key  to  the  future. 

Ending  the  cold  war  is  more  than  a  matter  of 


polite  agreement  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  gi 
issues  that  divide  the  world.  It  requires  the 
moval  of  the  causes  of  the  cold  war.  It  requ 
the  just  and  equitable  solution  of  the  legacy  of 
justice  which  the  past  14  years  have  produced, 
requires  the  assurance  that  the  future  will  not 
fold  under  the  menace  of  an  arbitrary  power  t 
can  be  wielded  by  a  few  over  the  many. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  calls  for  an  end  to 
cold  war.  It  lies  within  his  power  to  prove  t 
he  means  what  he  says.  His  visit  here,  and  j 
ticularly  its  successful  conclusion  in  the  talks  ^ 
the  President  at  Camp  David,  have  created 
conditions  in  which  he  can  demonstrate  the  i 
cerity  of  his  intentions.  If  he  does  that,  he 
certainly  find  us  ready  cordially  to  meet  him  hi 
way  on  any  issue. 

Meaning  of  Peaceful  Coexistence 

One  of  the  phrases  most  often  used  by  Chi 
man  Khrushchev  in  the  United  States  was  "pes 
ful  coexistence."  He  sought  during  his  trip, 
often  in  the  past,  to  prove  that  this  is  the  o 
solution  for  relations  between  our  two  countr 

Peaceful  coexistence  has  a  seductive  fla\ 
Many  people  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
look  into  it  have  embraced  it.  It  is  theref 
very  important  for  us  to  know  what  it  means. 

In  the  first  place,  peaceful  coexistence  must : 
be   equated    with    peace   as   we   understand 
Rather  it  is  a  prolonged  armistice  while  the  pol 
cal  and  ideological  struggle,  as  well  as  the  e 
nomic  competition,  goes  on. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  again  made  this  very  pli 
in  just  the  last  few  days.  In  a  speech  released  1 
day  before  yesterday  [October  14]  but  made  1 
Saturday  [October  10]  at  Novosibirsk,  Siberia, 
said: 

Peaceful  coexistence  means  continuation  of  the  str 
gle  between  the  two  social  systems — but  by  peace 
means,  without  war,  without  interference  by  one  state 
the  internal  affairs  of  another.  We  consider  it  to  be 
economic,  political,  and  ideological  struggle,  but  nol 
military  one. 

Since  Chairman  Khrushchev  predicts  the  t 
umph  of  communism  over  capitalism,  it  is  obvio 
that  peaceful  coexistence  means  only  a  truce.  T 
concept  of  peaceful  coexistence  also  implies  th: 
although  the  Soviet  Union  puts  aside,  at  least  f 
the  time  being,  the  traditional  thesis  of  war 
an  instrument  of  foreign  policy,  Moscow  will  co 
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uct  the  bloodless  struggle  far  more  subtly  but, 
ven  so,  relentlessly. 

Peaceful  coexistence  might  endure  for  a  long 
ime  if  the  free  world  remains  strong  and  united, 
rilitarily,  technologically,  economically,  and  po- 
tically.  If  the  free-world  allies  were  to  become 
tmk  or  disunited,  peaceful  coexistence  would 
robably  become  less  peaceful  in  proportion  to 
lie  degree  of  our  weakness  or  disunity.  Until  we 
ave  concrete  reason  to  believe  otherwise,  we 
mst  realistically  conclude  that  peaceful  coexist- 
uce  is  a  Soviet  device  to  stay  out  of  war,  or  to 
ostpone  conflict,  while  the  international  Commu- 
ist  movement  continues  its  manifest  and  mani- 
jld  efforts  to  bring  about  the  worldwide  triumph 
f  communism  over  capitalism. 

People  are  entitled  to  something  better  than 
eaceful  coexistence.  The  world  should  not  be 
ivided  into  blocs,  even  though  they  do  not  shoot 
t  each  other.  Nations  should  be  independent, 
nd  nations,  rather  than  blocs,  should  be  at  peace 
le  with  another. 

Moreover,  peoples  live;  they  do  not  simply  co- 
rist.  In  the  same  way,  nations  should  live  and 
operate  for  the  increasing  welfare  of  their  peo- 
les.  They  should  not  simply  coexist,  albeit  in 
?ace. 

Accepting  peaceful  coexistence  means  accepting 
le  statics  quo  whereby  the  Soviet  Union  domi- 
ltes  a  Communist  bloc  of  nations.  We  have 
ven  the  Soviet  Union  solemn  assurances  that  we 
ive  no  desire  to  turn  these  nations  against  Mos- 
iw,  that  we  do  not  seek  military  alliances  with 
iem,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  impose  the  Ameri- 
n  way  of  life  upon  them,  that  we  do  not  wish  a 
turn  to  their  prewar  processes  of  government. 
ut  we  do  desire  for  their  peoples  true  freedom, 
nuine  national  independence,  and  ability  to  es- 
blish  whatever  form  of  government  and  eco- 
>mic  and  social  institutions  they  wish.  We  can- 
it  accept  a  status  quo  which  makes  this  impos- 
sle. 

viet  and  Chinese  Communist  Relations 

After  his  visit  to  the  United  States  Chairman 
hrushchev  went  to  Peiping.  We  have  been  en- 
uraged  by  statements  he  made  in  Peiping  coun- 
ling  against  "testing  the  capitalist  system  by 
rce"  or  "imposing  socialism  by  force  of  arms." 
We  are  troubled,  however,  by  the  seeming  lack 
receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
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nist  leaders.  There  has  not  yet  been  any  signifi- 
cant promise  of  a  relaxation  of  tensions  in  the  Far 
East.  Chinese  Communist  pronouncements  at  the 
celebration  of  their  10th  anniversary  of  coming 
to  power  do  not  augur  well,  following  on  recent 
developments  in  Tibet,  in  Laos,  and  on  the  Indian 
border.  An  order-of-the-day  by  Defense  Minister 
Lin  Piao  accused  the  United  States  of  "aggressive 
schemes"  and  reiterated  Chinese  Communist  de- 
termination to  take  over  Taiwan,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary. Furthermore,  Mr.  Khrushchev's  counsels 
were  omitted  by  the  Chinese  Communist  radio. 

We  would  seem  to  be  faced  with  a  situation 
subject  to  two  possible  interpretations:  Either 
Peiping  at  this  time  does  not  share  Moscow's  pro- 
fessed desire  for  a  relaxation  of  tensions,  or  Pei- 
ping does  not  regard  such  professions  as  genuine. 

Close  policy  association  between  Communist 
China  and  the  U.S.S.E.  has  often  been  affirmed  by 
both  sides.  In  November  1957  Mao  Tse-tung 
said  in  Moscow  during  the  celebration  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  October  Eevolution,  "The  so- 
cialist camp  must  have  a  leader,  and  that  leader  is 
the  Soviet  Union."  More  recently,  Chinese  Com- 
munist Vice  Chairman  Soong  Ching-ling  de- 
clared: "The  Chinese  People's  Eepublic  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  socialist  camp  led  by  the  Soviet 
Union." 

It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in  coun- 
seling at  Peiping  against  imposing  socialism  by 
force,  added  that  "the  people  would  not  under- 
stand." Certainly  no  people  would  understand 
such  use  of  force,  including,  I  believe,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  regimented  Chinese  people  them- 
selves. The  disturbing  factor,  however,  is  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  have  long  dis- 
played contempt  for  world  opinion.  Their  ex- 
pansionist aims,  backed  by  fanatical  policies,  con- 
stitute perhaps  the  greatest  single  threat  to  peace 
in  the  world  today. 

The  close  ideological  association  of  the  Soviets 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  has  in  the  past  meant 
mutual  propaganda  support  in  times  of  trouble. 
The  Chinese  Communists  indicated  strong  back- 
ing for  the  Soviet  action  in  Hungary  and  have  ex- 
coriated Yugoslavia  for  its  policy  of  independ- 
ence. The  Soviets  have  usually  reciprocated  in 
connection  with  Chinese  Communist  adventures. 
True,  this  has  not  been  the  case  concerning  the 
recent  Indian  border  troubles,  and  there  may  be 
other  examples  of  recent  Chinese  Communist  ex- 
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cesses  which  have  troubled  Moscow.  Aside  from 
ideological  ties  and  objectives,  Communist  China 
is  dependent  on  Soviet  economic  and  military  aid. 
And  there  are  also  the  values  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  international  communism  of  having  the 
partnership  of  the  world's  most  populous  nation. 
Thus  it  would  be  foolish  to  infer  from  these  pos- 
sible examples  of  differences  that  a  serious  rift  is 
in  imminent  prospect. 

There  is  an  important  corollary  to  the  fact  of 
this  senior- junior  type  of  bond.  Recently  this  has 
been  described  as  "the  doctrine  of  partial  respon- 
sibility," meaning  that,  since  the  Soviet  Union  as- 
sumes the  leadership  of  the  Communist  bloc,  it 
must  assume  a  degree  of  responsibility  for 
actions  of  bloc  members.  There  is  nothing 
really  new  about  this.  We  have  long  spoken 
of  the  close  senior-junior  aspect  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
relationship,  and  a  good  measure  of  Soviet  re- 
sponsibility for  Chinese  Communist  conduct  has 
all  along  been  implicit.  The  recent  Soviet  inter- 
est in  a  detente  with  the  West,  concomitant  with 
a  multiplicity  of  trouble  spots  in  the  East,  has 
merely  highlighted  the  implications  of  this  major 
Communist  partnership.  We  believe  that,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  is  sincere  in  wanting  to  safeguard 
the  peace,  it  has  the  leverage,  through  the  oft- 
claimed  monolithic  nature  of  the  Communist 
camp,  to  insure  a  measure  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  In  pointing  out 
this  obvious  fact  we  are  not  engaged  in  any  mis- 
chiefmaking.  The  issues  at  stake  are  too  serious 
for  that.  We  simply  believe  that  to  remain  silent 
in  the  face  of  the  present  anomaly  presented  by 
the  Communist  world  would  be  to  encourage  du- 
plicitous  conduct  affecting  the  all-important  is- 
sue of  war  and  peace. 

Problems  of  Arranging  Press  Coverage  for  Visit 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  beneficial  results 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  visit  to  this  country  was  the 
unparalleled  opportunity  it  afforded  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  see,  hear,  and  judge  this  remarkable 
personality  and  thereby  to  evaluate  at  first  hand 
his  significance  for  themselves  and  their  country. 
The  credit  for  this  belongs  to  many  of  you  who  are 
here  today  and  to  the  organizations  you  repre- 
sent.   I  cannot  conceive  of  any  more  graphic  il- 


lustration of  the  unique  effectiveness  and  value  o 
television  and  radio  in  disseminating  knowledg 
vital  to  us  all  than  the  coverage  you  gave  to  th 
journey  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  party  in  th 
United  States. 

The  Khrushchev  visit  confronted  us  with  i 
problem  of  special  interest  to  you  and  to  me. 
refer  to  the  press  arrangements  for  the  visit.  Thi 
faced  the  White  House  and  the  Department  o 
State  with  a  gigantic  task.  Its  magnitude  cai 
be  seen  in  two  sets  of  figures.  The  first  is  tha 
the  Department  issued  press  credentials  for  th 
visit  to  no  fewer  than  2,500  news  and  photo  rep 
resentatives  of  the  American  and  foreign  press: 
radio,  TV,  newsreels,  and  magazines,  plus  4 
Soviet  newsmen.  Of  this  number,  about  750  wer 
taken  up  by  the  radio  and  TV  networks.  Th 
second  figure  is  that  we  had  to  make  arrangement 
to  transport  nearly  300  news  and  photo  repre 
sentatives  throughout  the  trip — at  their  own  ex 
pense — plus  News  Division  officers  and  communi 
cations  people.  That  meant  three,  and  later  four 
special  planes  and  seven,  and  later  nine,  specia 
railroad  cars.  It  meant  buses  and  pool  cars,  hote 
reservations  and  baggage  handling,  photog 
raphers'  stands  and  pressrooms.  Jim  Hagerfr 
[Press  Secretary  to  President  Eisenhower]  an( 
I  had  to  plunge  into  this  problem  the  moment  w< 
got  back  from  the  President's  trip  to  Europe,3 1< 
say  nothing  of  before  and  during  the  trip,  anc 
our  News  Division  officers  and  White  House  of 
ficers  were  working  night  and  day  for  many  day: 
before  the  Khrushchev  visit  and  then,  of  course 
during  the  visit. 

Our  problem  was  immensely  complicated  by  th( 
fact  that  the  final  itinerary  was  not  firmed  u{ 
until  the  last  possible  moment.  This  was  because 
when  the  President  invited  Chairman  Khrushchev 
to  come  to  the  United  States,  he  made  it  cleai 
that  the  Soviet  visitor  was  free  to  go  wherevei 
he  wished  and  to  see  anything  he  liked.  The  de 
cisions  therefore  were  mostly  made  by  the  So 
viets.  Our  problem  was  further  increased  by  last 
minute  changes  in  the  itinerary,  even  after  thi 
trip  had  gotten  under  way. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  correspondents  fell 
that  the  arrangements  we  made  were  insufficient 


*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  435. 
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although  we  have  subsequently  received  a  number 
of  letters  sincerely  congratulating  us  for  the  fa- 
cilities extended. 

The  question  here  is  one  the  Government  by 
itself  cannot,  solve.  The  question  is  that  of  weight 
of  numbers,  expressed  by  the  fact  that  a  minimum 
of  500  newsmen  were  on  hand  at  all  times  for 
direct  coverage.  It  can  only  be  solved,  if  at  all, 
by  agreement  among  the  media  representatives. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  one  newsman  in  a  group 
of  100  is  going  to  have  a  better  chance  to  cover  a 
trip  of  this  kind  than  if  he  is  one  of  a  group  of 
300,  and  much  better  than  if  he  is  one  of  a  group 
of  500. 

Recently  the  "Washington  Post  said  in  an 
editorial : 

We  may  hope  that  the  State  Department  learned  a  few 
things  about  arrangements  for  such  visits,  even  though 
the  Soviet  Embassy  was  responsible  for  many  of  the 
difficulties.  We  also  may  hope  that  the  American  press, 
television  and  radio  representatives  and  their  foreign  col- 
leagues also  learned.  The  admittedly  great  interest  in 
the  visit  did  not  justify  a  three-ring  circus,  with  re- 
porters and  cameramen  stumbling  over  each  other  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  guest.  Surely  some  sort  of  self-restraint 
in  advance  is  desirable  for  future  visits. 

I  think  this  is  a  healthy  recognition  of  a  serious 
situation  and  points  the  way  to  a  possible  solution. 

Major  international  events  now  attract  an  over- 
whelming number  of  newsmen.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  summit  conference 
at  Geneva  in  1955,  at  which  about  1,500  newsmen 
were  accredited.  I  was  likewise  a  delegation 
member  at  the  heads-of -government  NATO  con- 
ference at  Paris  in  1957,  at  which  about  1,700 
newsmen  were  accredited.  And  finally  I  was  on 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  Con- 
ference in  Geneva  this  year,  at  which  about  1,400 
newsmen  were  accredited. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  serious  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  news  media  as  to  whether  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  it  is  impeding  its  own 
efforts  to  gather  news.  Yesterday  in  New  Orleans 
the  convention  of  radio  and  television  news  direc- 
tors conducted  a  panel  discussion  entitled :  "Is  the 
News  Media  Threatening  Its  Own  Freedom  of 
Access?"  The  discussion  related  to  the  Khru- 
shchev visit.  The  title  is  as  good  as  any  to  point 
up  the  problem. 


Continuance  of  Personal  High-Level  Diplomacy 

All  signs  point  to  the  continuance  of  personal 
high-level  diplomacy  for  some  time  to  come.  A 
summit  conference  in  the  reasonably  near  future 
is  a  distinct  possibility.  A  return  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  Moscow  is  planned  for  late 
next  spring.  Meantime  there  will  be  numerous 
visits  of  other  chiefs  of  state  and  heads  of  govern- 
ment to  this  and  other  countries. 

Personal  diplomacy  at  top  level  offers  distinct 
advantages,  provided  it  occurs  in  accordance  with 
certain  criteria. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  a  meeting  of  heads 
of  government,  whether  bilateral  or  multilateral, 
must  not  occur  under  the  prospect  of  a  Soviet 
threat  or  following  a  Soviet  threat  or  as  a  result 
of  an  inimical  Soviet  action.  Otherwise  the  So- 
viets could  force  such  a  meeting  any  time  they 
wished  simply  by  stirring  up  a  crisis. 

The  second  criterion  is  that  each  such  meeting 
should  produce  some  constructive  result  which 
would  justify  the  holding  of  a  following  meeting. 
No  one  can  realistically  expect  a  single  summit 
meeting  to  solve  all  problems.  We  may  have  to 
have  a  series  of  such  meetings  in  the  years  to  come. 
But  there  should  be  a  progression  of  achievement, 
with  each  meeting  an  upward  step  to  the  next 
meeting  rather  than  proceeding  on  a  level  or  a 
descent. 

"We  believe  as  much  as  anyone  else  in  the  value 
of  personal  talks  at  high  level.  But  we  do  not 
believe  so  much  in  talking  just  for  the  sake  of 
talking.  It  is,  of  course,  as  "Winston  Churchill 
is  reported  to  have  said,  better  to  jaw-jaw  than 
to  war-war.  But,  when  the  heads  of  important 
governments  meet  together,  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  focused  upon  them  and  peoples  in  all  corners 
of  the  earth  expect  constructive  results.  If  the 
talks  are  fruitless,  the  basic  issues  seem  more  in- 
soluble than  before,  peoples  are  disappointed,  per- 
haps alarmed,  and  fear  increases  that  war  may 
ensue. 

But  let  no  one  doubt  our  sincere  willingness  to 
try  the  method  of  high-level  talks.  The  Presi- 
dent repeatedly  has  said  he  is  willing  to  go  any- 
where at  any  time  if  thereby  he  could  promote  the 
cause  of  peace.  The  goal  of  peace  with  justice 
will  always  be  a  cardinal  element  of  American 
foreign  policy. 
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U.S.  Protests  Soviet  Actions 
Against  American  Attache 

Press  release  731  dated  October  17 

On  the  morning  of  October  16,  1959,  unidenti- 
fied Soviet  authorities  seized  Russell  A.  Langelle, 
attache  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Moscow,  and  forcibly  detained  him  for 
about  1  hour  and  45  minutes. 

The  Charge  dAffaires  of  the  United  States  at 
Moscow,  Edward  L.  Freers,  delivered  to  the  So- 
viet Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  16  a  note  of  protest  reading  as  follows : 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  presents 
its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has  the  honor  to 
protest  the  forcible  seizure  of  Mr.  Russell  A.  Langelle, 
Attach^  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow,  on  the 
morning  of  October  16,  1959,  by  non-identified  Soviet 
authorities.  Mr.  Langelle  was  subjected  to  forcible  de- 
tention, to  threats  of  violence  against  himself  and  against 
bis  family,  to  forcible  search,  to  attempted  interrogation, 
and  to  attempts  to  enlist  his  cooperation  in  intelligence 
activities  against  the  United  States. 
The  following  is  a  factual  account  of  the  incident: 
Approximately  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 16,  Mr.  Langelle  alighted  from  a  bus,  No.  107,  at  the 
stop  at  Chaikovskovo  Street  and  Vorovskovo  Street.  He 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  five  men  in  civilian  cloth- 
ing who  seized  his  arms,  covered  his  mouth,  and  forcibly 
dragged  and  carried  him  to  a  Zim  automobile  parked 
in  a  near-by  alley.  He  was  then  driven  to  a  near-by 
building  on  Vorovskovo  Street,  where  the  men  forced  him 
to  leave  the  automobile  and  enter  the  building. 

Mr.  Langelle  produced  his  diplomatic  card,  protested 
the  forcible  seizure,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  communi- 
cate with  the  American  Embassy.  The  Soviet  individuals 
laughed  at  the  document  and  ignored  Mr.  Langelle's 
request. 

Mr.  Langelle  was  then  forced  to  remove  his  topcoat, 
which  was  searched  by  the  men.  One  of  the  men  pro- 
duced a  notebook,  which  he  said  belonged  to  Mr.  Langelle, 
but  which,  in  fact,  Mr.  Langelle  had  never  seen  before. 
The  man  used  a  chemical  solution  on  the  pages  of  the 
notebook  to  develop  supposedly  concealed  writing  and 
then  identified  the  writing  as  referring  to  Soviet  state 
secrets.  Thereupon  he  accused  Mr.  Langelle  of  engaging 
in  espionage  activities  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thereupon  the  men  attempted  to  interrogate  Mr. 
Langelle  about  his  duties  in  the  Embassy.  When  Mr. 
Langelle  refused  to  enter  into  any  conversation  with  them, 
they  began  to  threaten  him.  They  asserted  that  Mr. 
Langelle's  diplomatic  immunity  had  been  revoked  and 
that  he  therefore  was  subject  to  imprisonment.  They 
threatened  him  with  physical  violence.  They  also  threat- 
ened to  take  unspecified  action  against  his  wife  and  three 
small  children,  who  reside  with  him  in  Moscow. 
When  Mr.  Langelle  continued  to  refuse  to  enter  into 


conversation,  the  men  then  sought  at  length  to  enlist 
cooperation  in  undertaking  intelligence  activities  on 
half  of  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  United  States  j 
promised  him  monetary  reward. 

After  approximately  one  hour  and  forty-five  mint 
of   such   threats    and    promises,    the   men    escorted  J 
Langelle  from  the  building  to  the  same  automobile, 
was  driven  to  Vostaniya  Square,  where  he  was  permit 
to  leave  the  automobile. 

The  Embassy  strongly  protests  this  flagrant  violation 
diplomatic  immunity.  It  expects  the  Ministry  to  take  I 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  such 
incident  and  to  bring  to  account  those  responsible. 

At  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  note,  the  depu 
chief  of  the  American  Countries'  Section  of  t 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  stated  oral 
to  Mr.  Freers  that  "competent"  Soviet  authorit: 
had  informed  the  Ministry  Mr.  Langelle  had  us 
his  stay  in  the  U.S.S.R.  to  carry  out  intelliger 
work  not  compatible  with  his  diplomatic  stat 
and  that,  in  view  of  the  impermissibility  of  su 
action,  the  Soviet  Government  considered  ~M 
Langelle's  further  stay  in  the  US.S.K.  u 
desirable. 

Although  Mr.  Langelle  is  thus  obliged  to  lea 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  Government  rejects  t 
Soviet  accusation  against  him  and  protests  the 
improper  actions  of  the  Soviet  authorities. 


Soviet  Composers  Visit  U.S. 

Press  release  726  dated  October  15 

As  provided  in  the  United  States-Soviet  e: 
change  agreement  of  January  27,  1958,1  a  deleg: 
tion  of  five  Soviet  composers  and  one  music  crit 
will  visit  the  United  States  to  establish  contaci 
and  exchange  experiences  in  the  music  field. 

The  Soviet  delegation,  headed  by  Dmitri  Sh< 
stakovich,  is  expected  to  arrive  in  the  Unite 
States  on  October  23.  The  visit,  to  last  about 
month,  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  cultural  ej 
change  program  of  the  Department  of  State. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Shostakovich  the  delegatio 
will  include  Dmitri  Kabalevsky,  Konstantin  Dan 
kevich,  Fikret  Amirov,  Tikhon  Khrennikov,  an 
Boris  Yarustovsky.  Dr.  Yarustovsky  is  a  musi 
scholar,  critic,  and  professor  at  the  Moscow  Stat 
Conservatory.   In  addition  to  being  an  active  com 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  17,  1958,  p.  243. 
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poser,  Mr.  Khrennikov  is  the  general  secretary  of 
t  he  Union  of  Composers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Soviet  Societies  of  Friendship  and 
Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries. 

The  group  will  probably  visit  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Louis- 
rille,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  It  is  expected 
that  the  members  of  the  delegation  will  be  hon- 
ored guests  at  several  concerts  at  which  their  com- 
positions will  be  played.  Two  such  concerts  are 
scheduled  for  November  6  and  7,  when  the  Phila- 
ielphia  Orchestra  will  present  the  American  pre- 
niere  of  the  cello  concerto  of  Dmitri  Shosta- 
covich. 

A  delegation  of  four  American  composers  vis- 
ted  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  same  agreement 
luring  the  summer  of  1958.  The  American  group 
ncluded  Roy  Harris,  Ulysses  Kay,  Peter  Mennin, 
md  Koger  Sessions. 

The  Committee  on  Leaders  and  Specialists  of 
he  American  Council  on  Education  is  cooperating 
nth  the  International  Educational  Exchange 
Service  of  the  Department  of  State  in  preparing 
,  program  for  the  Soviet  delegation. 


Jnder  Secretary  Dillon  Departs 
or  GATT  Meeting  at  Tokyo 

EPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 

(press  release  714)  that  Under  Secretary  Dillon 
ould  leave  Washington  October  13  for  Japan, 
here  he  will  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
[inisterial  Meeting  of  the  15th  session  of  the 
ontracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
ariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  which  convenes  at 
okyo  on  October  26. 

En  route  Mr.  Dillon  will  visit  Okinawa,  Hong 
ong,  Taipei,  and  Seoul  to  discuss  matters  of 
utual  interest  with  local  officials  and  U.S. 
ipresentatives. 

The  Under  Secretary  will  be  accompanied  by 
Its.  Dillon,  and  members  of  his  party  will  in- 
ude:  Graham  Martin,  special  assistant  to  the 
nder  Secretary;  John  Leddy,  special  assistant 

the  Under  Secretary;  James  Wilson,  deputy 
•ecial  assistant  for  mutual  security  coordination; 


and  David  M.  Bane,  director,  Office  of  Northeast 
Asian  Affairs. 


DEPARTURE  STATEMENT  BY   MR.   DILLON 

Press  release  717  dated  October  13 

I  am  looking  forward  to  taking  part  in  the 
Ministerial  Meeting  at  Tokyo  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  GATT  is 
playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  inter- 
national economic  growth  by  helping  to  break 
down  barriers  to  world  trade.  It  is  my  hope  that 
out  of  our  deliberations  in  Tokyo  will  come  fur- 
ther fruitful  steps  in  eliminating  trade  discrimi- 
nations, which  have  particularly  affected  Ameri- 
can exports. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  15th  session  of  the 
GATT — the  first  to  be  held  away  from  Geneva 
in  many  years — should  take  place  in  Japan,  a 
nation  whose  very  lifeblood  is  trade  and  whose 
people  have  made  truly  remarkable  economic  prog- 
ress through  trade  since  World  War  II.  While 
in  Japan,  I  anticipate  opportunities  to  review 
with  Japanese  officials  some  of  the  economic  and 
other  aspects  of  the  friendly  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

En  route  to  Toyko  I  shall  visit  Okinawa,  Hong 
Kong,  Taipei,  and  Seoul  to  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  interest  with  Government  officials  and 
U.S.  representatives.  I  welcome  these  visits  as 
occasions  to  make  new  friendships  in  the  Far  East 
and  as  opportunities  to  learn  more  of  the  prob- 
lems common  to  that  important  area  of  the  world. 


Prime  Minister  of  Morocco 
Tours  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
14  (press  release  721)  that  Prime  Minister  Mouley 
Abdullah  Ibrahim  of  Morocco,  head  of  the  Moroc- 
can delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  will  call  on 
President  Eisenhower  on  October  15,  lunch  with 
Secretary  Herter  at  the  State  Department  that 
same  day,  and  confer  with  other  Department 
officials. 

Thereafter,  the  Prime  Minister  will  leave  Wash- 
ington on  a  short  tour  of  the  United  States.  His 
trip  will  take  him  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity ;  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Phoenix,  Ariz. ;  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Detroit,  Mich.;   and  Niagara  Falls,  NY. 
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President  of  Guinea  Visits  U.S. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
16  (press  release  729)  that  arrangements  had  been 
completed  for  the  arrival  at  Washington  on  Octo- 
ber 26  of  Sekou  Toure,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Guinea,  and  Mrs.  Toure,  who  will  make  a  10- 
day  state  visit  to  the  United  States  at  the  invita- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower. 

President  Toure  and  his  party  will  remain  at 
Washington  until  October  28,  when  they  will  be- 
gin a  tour  that  will  include  visits  at  Raleigh,  N.C., 
Chicago,  111.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Wheeling, 
W.Va.,  Omal,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  N.Y. 


National  Academy  Completes 
Survey  on  Africa  for  ICA 

Press  release  728  dated  October  16  for  release  October  17 

"Africa's  greatest  resource  is  manpower — now 
largely  illiterate  and  untrained.  The  rate  at 
which  it  can  be  further  developed  and  utilized 
will  establish  the  tempo  of  progress." 

This  is  one  of  the  major  conclusions  of  a  survey 
just  completed  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. The  stated  objective  of  the  survey 
was 

...  to  identify  those  problems  of  basic  importance  to  the 
future  development  of  sub-Sahara  Africa  which  can  be 
attacked  to  some  significant  degree  through  the  tech- 
niques of  foreign  aid. 

Heavy  investments  in  education  at  all  levels 
will  be  required  to  develop  Africa's  potential  of 
manpower,  the  Academy's  report  states. 

Begun  in  November  1958,1  the  study  deals  spe- 
cifically with  the  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  Somalia, 
Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Nigeria,  Ghana,  and 
Liberia. 

The  report  of  the  Academy's  survey,  entitled 
"Recommendations  for  Strengthening  Science 
and  Technology  in  Selected  Areas  of  Africa 
South  of  the  Sahara,"2  covers  the  fields  of 
education,  medical  and  public-health  services,  ag- 
riculture, natural  resources,  engineering,  technol- 
ogy, and  industry.  It  submits  recommendations, 
both  specific  and  general  in  character,  on  how  fu- 

'  BuiXETin  of  Feb.  16, 1959,  p.  246. 

'Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from  the  Office  of 
[nternatlonal  Relations,  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
2101   Constitution  Ave.,  Wnsbington  25,  D.C. 
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ture  technical  cooperation  programs  can  m<! 
effectively  contribute  to  the  development  of  t 
African  countries  included  in  the  study. 

Agricultural  development  is  considered  seco: 
in  order  of  priority,  while  raising  the  general  lei 
of  health  is  of  critical  importance  to  achievi: 
maximum  utilization  of  human  resources. 

In  the  area  of  capital  production  the  report  t 
serts  that,  for  the  present  and  for  a  consideral 
period  in  the  future,  the  development  of  Afric; 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  mineral  resources,  fue 
and  water  resources  should  offer  attractive  oppc 
trinities  for  foreign  investment. 

"Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  those  industri 
developments  which  will  most  rapidly  increase  n 
tional  wealth  and  hence  stimulate  econom 
growth,"  the  report  states. 

Improvement  of  systems  of  transportation  ar 
communications,  increased  public,  private,  ai 
industrial  construction,  and  exploitation  of  pcw 
resources  are  cited  as  applications  of  engineerir 
which  are  vital  to  economic  development  and  h 
man  welfare. 

In  its  observations  on  the  foreign  assistan. 
program  as  a  whole  the  report  asserts  that  "tl 
philosophy  of  technical  assistance  on  a  goven 
ment-to-government  basis  is  sound"  and  "as  ol 
as  human  society  itself."  It  recommends  that  tl 
foreign  aid  service  be  organized  on  a  career  bas 
and  suggests  that  the  appointment  of  a  group  ( 
scientific  consultants  to  the  executive  corps  of  tl 
technical  assistance  agency  would  be  high] 
desirable. 

Financed  by  ICA,  the  study  was  conducted  b 
NAS  through  a  steering  committee  named  by  tl 
Academy  and  chaired  by  W.  Albert  Noyes,  Jr.,  < 
the  University  of  Rochester.  The  executive  d 
rector  of  the  study  was  J.  George  Harrar,  vie 
president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  who  a< 
companied  former  ICA  Director  James  H.  Smitl 
Jr.,  and  leading  British  scientists  on  a  surve 
tour  of  Africa  last  November.3 

A  panel  of  British  scientists  was  named  by  th 
U.K.  Government  to  serve  as  a  consulting  boch 
The  U.K.  panel  was  headed  by  Sir  Alexande 
Todd,  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  o( 
Scientific  Policy  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  ir 
eluded  a  number  of  distinguished  British  scier 
tists  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  tropica 
medicine  as  well  as  general  research. 

"  Bulletin  of  Nov.  17,  1958,  p.  782. 
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le  Future  Course  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 


by  Vance  Brand 

Managing  Director,  Development  Loan  Fund  l 


)f  the  5  weeks  elapsed  since  I  was  sworn  in  as 
naming  Director  of  the  Development  Loan 
nd,  I  have  spent  almost  2  in  the  Near  East.  You 
1  understand  therefore  that  I  am  not  yet  in  a 
ition  to  describe  steps  taken  and  actions  ac- 
lplished.  However,  long  before  I  was  sworn 
I  had  begun  thinking  about  the  DLF  and  the 
llenge  that  it  presents.  Today  I  am  going 
ell  you  some  of  the  ideas  that  are  in  my  mind, 
le  of  the  directions  in  which  I  shall  be  aiming, 
set  about  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
eh  has  been  given  me. 

iction  and  Objective  of  DLF 

irst,  let's  size  up  the  agency.  The  Develop- 
it  Loan  Fund  is  about  2  years  old.  So  far 
gress  has  appropriated  for  it  a  total  of  $1,- 
000,000  in  capital  funds,  of  which  about  $835,- 
000  had  been  committed  before  I  took  office. 
3  money  is  to  be  used  in  loans  for  specific  un- 
akinofs,  public  and  private,  which  upon 
■ough  investigation  are  found  to  be  economi- 
y  and  technically  sound  and  which  will  con- 
ute  to  the  economic  growth  and  development 
ree  underdeveloped  nations.  The  major  out- 
ding  characteristic  that  distinguishes  the  De- 
pment  Loan  Fund  from  other  financing  agen- 
is  that  it  can  accept  repayment  in  currencies 
*  than  those  lent.  The  DLF,  by  statute,  does 
make  loans  which  other  free-world  financial 
itutions  are  prepared  to  consider,  including 
ate  capital,  Eximbank,  and  the  IBRD.  There 
other   stipulations   and    limitations   on   the 

ddress  made  before  the  Far  East-America  Council  of 
tneree  and  Industry,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.T.,  on  Oct.  6 
as  release  699  dated  Oct.  5). 
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agency,  but  I  don't  mean  to  go  into  descriptive 
details  in  my  talk  today. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  was  established 
as  part  of  the  United  States  policy  of  assisting 
free  friendly  nations  and  is  an  important  arm  of 
the  country's  foreign  policy.  This  is  manifested 
by  the  fact  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Douglas  Dillon,  is  the  Chairman  of  its  Board  of 
Directors.  The  other  directors  are  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Waugh ;  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  on  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  Mr.  T.  Graydon 
Upton ;  the  Director  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  Mr.  James  W.  Riddleberger ; 
and  myself. 

DLF's  Field  of  Operations 

Next,  I  shall  endeavor  to  size  up  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund's  field  of  operations. 

I  think  of  the  free  world  as  being  divided  into 
three  areas.  There  are  the  developed  countries, 
where  private  enterprise  is  already  active  and 
there  is  no  place  for  an  agency  like  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 

Then  there  is  the  other  extreme.  Certain  coun- 
tries in  Asia,  Africa,  and  even  Latin  America  are 
still  so  undeveloped  that  free  enterprise  and 
mobilized  industry  find  only  a  limited  field  in 
which  to  work  and  grow.  Here  the  Development 
Loan  Fund's  program  should  first  exert  itself. 
It  can  help  finance  the  provision  of  basic  facili- 
ties, like  highways,  harbors,  waterways,  communi- 
cations, and  power  systems,  which  are  necessary 
for  the  continuous  growth  of  private  enterprise. 
Certainly  the  technical  know-how  of  American 
industry  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  establish- 
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ing  these  facilities,  but,  at  present,  it  is  used 
mainly  on  an  employed  or  consultant  basis.  The 
basic  development  activities  generally  are  non- 
profit activities  and  hence  do  not  provide  a  proper 
field  for  the  exercise  of  the  creative  vitality  of 
American  enterprise.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
way  can  and  must  be  found  for  American  industry 
to  take  added  interest  and  more  responsibility  in 
the  other  important  development  processes  in  those 
underdeveloped  countries — of  course,  always  in 
cooperation  with  their  people. 

This  leaves  most  of  the  free  world's  area,  the 
bulk  of  its  population,  and  a  large  part  of  its 
natural  resources  in  a  third  intermediate  category 
made  up  of  ambitiously  developing  but  still  in- 
completely developed  countries.  Here  there  is 
still  need  for  basic  facilities,  and  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  can  properly  help  to  provide  them. 
At  the  same  time,  these  countries  are  already 
reaching  the  stage  where  American  free  enterprise 
is  exercising  its  creative  role  in  cooperation  with 
people  of  the  countries  concerned.  The  problem 
here,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  make  sure  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  other  public 
agencies  do  not  in  any  way  preempt  or  interfere 
with  but,  on  the  other  hand,  consciously  and  en- 
ergetically assist  and  promote  the  activities  of 
private  industry  and  enterprise,  American  and 
other. 

Cooperation  With  American  Private  Enterprise 

With  such  considerations  as  a  background,  I 
ask  myself:  How  can  I  guide  the  Development 
Loan  Fund's  efforts  so  as  best  to  carry  out  its 
assigned  economic-development  tasks  within  its 
proper  field  of  action? 

Let  me  begin  answering  that  question  by  saying 
something  that  may  strike  you  as  rather  trite.  A 
man  cannot  help  bringing  into  any  task  his  own 
background  and  experience,  and  my  background 
happens  to  be  that  of  a  smalltown  banker,  lawyer, 
and  businessman.  Urbana,  Ohio,  was  once  an  ag- 
ricultural economy  with  good  banking  facilities 
sufficient  for  the  community  without  any  need  to 
go  to  Cincinnati  or  New  York  for  money.  I  think 
you  know  what  happened,  because  it's  happened 
to  thousands  of  similar  towns  all  over  the  United 
States.  Industries  were  established  and  built  up. 
Over  the  agricultural  economy  was  superimposed 
a  thriving  industrial  economy.  The  local  banks 
were  no  longer  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
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munity,  and  people  and  industries  began  to 
row  funds  outside. 

I  saw  all  this  happen  and  helped  it  hap  i 
I  went  to  Cincinnati  and  New  York  with  t';t 
people  and  helped  set  up  joint  accounts  with  j 
larger  city  banks.  And  I  know  from  my  j 
knowledge  that  the  business  relationships  n 
established  did  more  to  draw  Cincinnati,  ].< 
York,  and  Urbana  together  and  make  them  p  1 
of  a  strong,  well-knit  economic  system  than  all  i 
studies  on  rural-urban  sociology  ever  publishe 

During  my  service  with  the  Export-Imjt 
Bank  I  saw  one  new  underdeveloped  country  a  > 
another  becoming  more  active  and  capable, 
saw  new  industries  established  and  commeri 
activity  broaden.  And  I  came  to  realize  n' 
and  more  that  those  countries  were  going  thro  i 
essentially  the  same  experience  that  my  own  c<  1 
munity  had  gone  through.  In  the  one  case  a  j 
the  other,  it  is  largely  through  business  relat:  i 
ships  that  the  newly  developing  areas  are  be ; 
bound  together  with  the  more  industrialized  ai  j 
in  a  strong,  well-knit,  free- world  commun 
Flourishing  business  ties  constitute  a  people  i 
people  kind  of  relationship  that  may  be  mi 
effective  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  kinc 

So  first  and  foremost  I  want  the  Developm  I 
Loan  Fund  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for  he  >■ 
ing  create  and  cement  closer  business  ties  betw  i 
the  United  States  and  the  underdeveloped  or 
veloping  countries  in  which  it  operates.  In  ot  i 
words,  I  want  the  considerable  powers  and  ■ 
sources  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  be  u  l 
to  the  utmost  to  help  bring  the  vitality,  inte  ■ 
gence,  and  experience  of  American  private  ent  - 
prise  into  those  countries  to  participate  in  thr 
own  development  efforts  and  those  of  other  :  - 
tions.  This  is  the  best  way  I  know  of  to  stimul  e 
economic  growth  and  development. 

When  I  say  American  private  enterprise^ 
mean  every  one  of  the  three  words.  Americ  I 
enterprise,  simply  because  the  record  proves  a  t 
fact  that  American  industry  has  unexcelled  ■ 
sourcefulness,  initiative,  and  creativity, 
qualities  have  been  forged  by  a  century  and  a  h  f 
of  experience  in  developing  our  own  large  al 
varied  continent,  and  its  record  in  developmen  1 
activities  is  unmatched.  Private  enterprise,  - 
cause  I  believe  the  peculiar  problems  of  econoi  I 
development  require  the  talents  of  men  who  hi 
proven  themselves  as  producers  and  enterprise. 
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levelopment  Loan  Fund  is  not  interested  in 
rooting  statism,  primarily  because  we  believe 
r.it  statism  is  a  blind  alley  for  any  developing 
tion  that  aims  at  sound  progress.    And  enter- 
ise— that  word  is  perhaps  the  key  to  the  whole 
ncept,  because,  without  the  spirit  of  drive  and 
native  which  it  implies,  development  simply 
mot  take  place.    Economic  growth  is  as  vital 
process  as  bodily  growth.     It  cannot  be  accom- 
ished  with  a  mechanically  conceived  set  of  plans 
ohanically  carried  out. 

^o  when  you  put  all  three  words  together— 
lerican  private  enterprise — you  have  what  to 
mind  is  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  and 
>ctive  force,  although  not  the  only  one,  that  can 
applied  to  any  problem  or  task  of  economic  de- 
opment.  My  desire  to  have  the  Development 
m  Fund  work  as  closely  as  possible  with  this 
ce  is  not  due  to  any  narrow  or  chauvinistic  or 
trinaire  reasons.  DLF's  job  is  to  stimulate 
nomic  development;  I  want  it  to  do  its  job;  I 
it  it  to  use  the  best  means  available  in  doing 
and  American  private  enterprise  is  the  best 
ins.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
row,  the  profit  motive  is  the  driving  power  of 
erican  private  enterprise.  One  of  the  first 
lgs  I  looked  at  in  my  new  job  is  the  fact  that  I 
tiot  have  to  make  a  profit  because  I  am  heading 
overnment  agency.  Lacking  the  inspiration  of 
profit  motive  and  the  guidance  and  discipline 
profit  considerations,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  make 
isions  that  otherwise  might  not  be  made — deci- 
is  that  in  economic  affairs  at  least  may  lead 
>  blind  alleys  because  they  are  outside  the 
am  of  economic  life. 

i  is  true  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  is  a 
profit  agency,  but  it  is  also  true  that  its  pur- 
i  is  to  stimulate  economic  development;  and  I 
skeptical  of  any  kind  of  economic  develop- 
t  in  the  business  and  industrial  sector  that 
i  not  have  the  profit  motive  at  its  heart  and 
er.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  without  profits  there 
be  no  effective  development.  As  Dr.  Milton 
mhower  said  last  winter :  "Private  capital  can- 
be  driven.  It  must  be  attracted."  So  one  of 
main  objectives  of  the  Development  Loan 
d,  insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  will  be  to  make 
that  each  loan  opens  the  legitimate  possibil- 
)f  a  reasonable  profit  for  somebody,  either  di- 
y  or  indirectly, 
tiother  consideration  I  am  bearing  in  mind  is 
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the  fact  that  the  dollar  position  of  the  leading 
friendly  developed  countries  has  changed  very 
much  for  the  better  during  the  past  decade.    Our 
free- world  allies  are  now  able  to  take  a  much  big- 
ger part  in  the  worldwide  economic  development 
effort.     It  is  as  much  to  their  interest  to  do  so 
as  it  is  to  ours.    I  see  no  need  for  assuming  that 
the  United  States  must  always  pay  most  of  the 
cost  of  international  undertakings.    The  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  is  not  supposed  to  make  loans 
for  any  projects  for  which  financing  is  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  any  other  source.     I 
would  like  very  much  to  see  some  of  the  other 
industrialized  nations  become  alternative  sources 
of  financing  to  an  increasing  extent. 

The  International  Development  Association, 
now  in  process  of  formation  by  the  World  Bank 
countries,2  will  bring  additional  funds  into  the  de- 
velopment field  but  will  not  eliminate  the  need 
for  bilateral  assistance  by  all  industrialized  na- 
tions. I  cannot  help  entertaining  the  hope  that  in 
addition  to  supporting  such  institutions,  as  we 
do,  the  other  industrialized  nations  will  also  ex- 
pand their  own  development  financing  efforts,  as 
we  have. 

Uniqueness  of  Role 

Meanwhile,  I  would  like  to  see  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  stick  very  closely  to  its  own  particular 
job,  which  is  to  work  in  the  areas  where  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  International  Bank  for  Ee- 
construction  and  Development,  and  other  sources 
do  not  reach.  The  essence  of  cooperation  is  to 
know  where  one  agency's  task  leaves  off  and  the 
other's  begins.  I  earnestly  believe  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  must  become  established  in  the 
minds  of  everyone  not  as  a  supplementary  adjunct 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  World  Bank 
or  the  ICA  but  rather  as  a  unique  agency  entitled 
to  the  solid  consideration  and  backing  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise  on  its  own  merits. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  work  hand  in  hand  with  representatives  of 
American  industry  in  exploring  investment  op- 
portunities in  the  underdeveloped  and  developing 
parts  of  the  world.  I  would  like  to  see  a  group 
formed  to  represent  American  enterprise — not 
another  advisory  committee  but  an  effective  work- 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  19,  1959,  p.  531. 
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ing  group  which  would  cooperate  with  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  and  the  Government  but 
would  form  its  own  programs  and  goals  and  be 
responsible  for  its  own  actions.  Its  members 
would  be  willing  to  send  their  engineers  and  their 
other  bright  people  into  the  world  to  see  what  they 
can  do  toward  establishing  free-enterprise  activ- 
ities in  partnership  with  the  nationals  of  other 
countries. 

I  would  want  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  be 
in  a  position  to  back  up  such  an  effort  by  American 
business  with  all  its  powers  and  resources,  to  be 
a  cooperative  and  reliable  partner  which,  when 
the  risks  appear  substantial,  would  stand  ready  to 
help  industry  shoulder  the  financing  burden.  I 
believe  that,  with  backing  of  the  kind  the  DLF 
conceivably  might  provide,  American  industry, 
with  all  its  energy  and  vitality,  might  make  quick 
progress  in  solving  the  problems  which  impede  the 
growth  of  many  ambitious  new  nations. 

I  know  from  my  experience  in  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  that  one  of  the  main  problems  con- 
fronting American  enterprise  in  such  nations  is 
the  need  for  government  backing  and  sharing  the 
unusual  risks  in  coping  with  situations  that  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  any  private  firm.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  proper  governmental  support  is  avail- 
able, I  have  seen  American  firms  go  into  countries 
like  Argentina  and  work  wonders. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  manifold  economic  op- 
portunities exist  in  the  areas  we  are  talking  about 
and  that  these  opportunities  can  be  exploited  once 
we  find  means  of  getting  around  difficulties  that 
are  basically  irrelevant  to  the  economics  of  the 
situation — problems  that  arise  mainly  from  the 
fact  that  the  world  is  divided  into  separate  na- 
tions and  hence  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  national 
and  international  bodies. 

Repayment  Problem 

One  such  problem  concerns  the  method  of  repay- 
ing development  loans.  In  both  the  underdevel- 
oped and  developing  areas  there  are  countries 
which  cannot  digest  any  further  dollar-repayable 
financing.  Such  countries  for  the  time  being  need 
financial  assistance  in  forms  adapted  to  their  cur- 
rent position.  Such  assistance  may  take  the  form 
of  local-currency  repayment,  on  fairly  long  terms, 
or  repayment  partly  in  one  currency  and  partly 
in  another.  The  point  is  that  repayment  problems 
may  have  only  a  very  indirect  connection  with 
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the  soundness  of  a  given  project  from  the  engin 
ing  and  economic  standpoints. 

For  example,  a  plant  to  manufacture  soda  i 
and  related  chemicals  is  being  established  f 
Korea.  All  of  the  products  to  be  made  are  nee  a 
in  Korea  and  at  present  are  being  imported.  . 
of  the  raw  materials  except  salt  are  available  in  * 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  plant,  and  salt  is  ai  1 
able  elsewhere  in  Korea.  The  management  of  I 
firm  is  experienced,  and  an  American  firm  of  e  i 
neering  consultants  has  approved  the  plant  p  I 
and  confirmed  the  existence  of  a  market  fort 
output.  Labor  and  technical  supervision  arei 
problem.  The  plant  would  save  more  than  $2  i  1 
lion  a  year — ultimately  perhaps  more  than  $4  1 1 
lion — in  foreign  exchange  in  a  country  wh 
foreign  exchange  deficits  are  now  largely  met  j 
grants  from  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  I 
this,  the  investment  climate  in  Korea  is  such  t  il 
neither  private  sources  nor  such  public  source;  I 
credit  as  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  IBRD  ] 
the  International  Finance  Corporation  are  in  •■ 
ested.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  has  appro  d 
a  loan  of  $5,600,000  to  help  this  plant  get  start  1, 
and  we  regard  it  as  a  sound  project  in  spite  f 
the  fact  that  the  loan  necessarily  has  to  be  rep  I 
in  local  currency. 

As  I  say,  this  loan  is  an  example  of  those  1 1 
have  already  been  made.  It  illustrates  the  ki 
of  backing  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  a 
provide  in  support  of  private  enterprise  in  (J 
face  of  problems  that  no  private  institution  <  i 
solve  by  itself.  I  would  like  to  see  such  backir, 
placed  behind  an  organized  effort  by  Ameriu 
business  in  a  cooperative  drive  to  open  the  opp  - 
tunities  of  developing  regions. 

With  a  mobilized  body  of  American  busim 
and  industrial  talent  probing  into  the  unden- 
veloped  and  developing  countries  to  search  c 
the  many  ways  in  which  free  enterprise,  bo 
American  and  local,  can  be  established  and  r 
to  work;  with  the  Development  Loan  Fund  a  I 
other  financial  agencies  ready  to  back  up  u 
sound  projects  that  emerge,  each  in  its  own  a 
propriate  way ;  with  increased  effort  by  other  i 
dustrialized  countries;  and  with  the  incalculal 
power  and   drive  of  American   free  enterpr 
available  to  help  those  countries  exploit  every  c 
portunity  that  is  opened,  the  problem  of  develo 
ing  the  world's  economic  frontiers  into  stror 
contributing  parts  of  a  worldwide  free-enterpri 
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tnmunity  can  be  cut  down  to  manageable 
oportions. 

At  any  rate  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
nerican  industry  are  going  to  cooperate  as  one 
un  in  using  United  States  business  talent,  engi- 
ers,  economists,  brains,  and  tools  for  extending 
&  creative  ferment  of  the  American  industrial 
solution  into  the  areas  where  it  is  needed.  That 
the  resolution  I  have  formed  as  I  take  over  my 
w  duties,  and  time  will  prove  to  you  that  I  have 
i  formed  it  in  vain. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  the  Under 
retary  of  State,  who  is  also  the  Chairman  of 
>  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan 
ind,  said:3 

in  increased  flow  of  United  States  private  investment 
b  underdeveloped  countries,  accompanied  by  the  in- 
mity  and  dynamism  that  has  always  characterized 
ited  States  private  enterprise,  could  mean  an  injection 
vitality  into  the  underdeveloped  countries  that  would 
off  an  unparalleled  process  of  economic  growth. 

rhat  is  and  will  remain  our  guiding  thought 
the  Development  Loan  Fund. 


•w  Zealand  To  Relax  Restrictions 
Dollar  Imports 

ss  release  725  dated  October  15 

following  is  a  joint  statement  by  the  Depart- 
nts  of  Commerce  and  State  regarding  the  re- 
it  relaxation  by  New  Zealand  of  its  controls 
linst  dollar  imports. 

rhe  United  States  welcomes  the  announcement 

the  Government  of  New  Zealand  that  a  further 

uction  of  discrimination  against  imports  from 

dollar  area  will  take  place  in  1960.    Under 

new  import  licensing  schedule,  New  Zealand 

sorters  will  be  free  to  purchase  their  assigned 

)tas  of  almost  all  commodities  from  any  area  in 

world.    Only  motor  vehicles  and  timber  will 

retained  in  a  special  category  requiring  indi- 

ual  consideration  and  authorization  prior  to 

citation  from  the  dollar  area. 
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The  new  licensing  schedule  will  raise  the  level 
of  imports  for  1960.  Further  changes  will  abol- 
ish import  licensing  requirements  for  approxi- 
mately 14  percent  of  New  Zealand's  imports. 
New  administrative  procedures  authorized  for 
1960  are  designed  to  provide  more  flexibility  in 
the  issuance  of  licenses,  allowing  growing  busi- 
nesses to  expand  imports,  new  importers  to  enter 
the  market,  and  token  imports  of  previously  pro- 
hibited products  to  enter  New  Zealand. 

This  move  improves  the  opportunity  of  United 
States  firms  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  firms 
from  other  countries  for  sales  in  the  New  Zealand 
market  and  should  increase  trade  between  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States. 


President  Defers  Investigation 
of  Tariffs  on  Certain  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  13 

The  President  has  concurred  with  the  U.S.  Tar- 
iff Commission's  recent  findings  that  no  formal  in- 
vestigation should  be  instituted  at  this  time  to  de- 
termine whether  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  on 
imports  of  linen  toweling  and  watch  movements. 
The  President  found,  with  the  Tariff  Commission, 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  at  this  time  to  re- 
open the  escape-clause  actions  of  several  previous 
years,  which  resulted  in  increases  in  the  tariffs  on 
these  items.  The  President's  decision  means  that 
the  increased  rates  of  duty  previously  established 
as  the  result  of  escape-clause  actions  will  continue 
to  apply  without  reduction  or  other  modification. 

The  President's  action  was  taken  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Trade  Policy  Committee.  The 
Tariff  Commission  studies  were  made  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  10401,  which  requires  the  peri- 
odic review  of  affirmative  actions  taken  under  the 
escape  clause.  The  Commission's  conclusions  on 
two  such  reviews  were  stated  in  the  following  re- 
ports, which  it  submitted  to  the  President:  (a) 
second  review  of  the  1956  tariff  increase  on  linen 
toweling,  reported  July  24,  1959,  and  (b)  fourth 
review  of  the  1954  increase  in  duty  on  watch 
movements,  reported  July  27, 1959. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  * 


Adjourned  During  October  1959 

ICAO  Meteorological  Division:  5th  Session  (joint  session  with 
WMO  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology). 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  13th  Session 

11th  International  Road  Congress 

FAO  Experts  on  Fisheries  Statistics  in  North  Atlantic  Area    .    .    . 

IAEA  General  Conference:  3d  Regular  Session 

International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  International  Finance  Corporation: 
Annual  Meetings  of  Boards  of  Governors. 

GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade   .    .    . 

Conference  of  Experts  for  the  Revision  of  the  Hague  Arrangements 
for  the  International  Deposit  of  Designs  and  Models. 

U.N.  EC  A  Conference  of  African  Statisticians:  1st  Session     .    .    . 

ICAO  Jet  Operations  Requirements  Panel:  4th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  7th  Session  .    .    . 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  39th  Meeting 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  47th  Annual 
Meeting. 

Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees:  Executive 
Committee. 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:  7th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Construction  of  Road  Vehicles.    .    . 

ILO  Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Problems  of  Women  Workers .    . 

South  Pacific  Commission :  20th  Session 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of- Payments  Restrictions 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  Special  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Timber  Committee:  17th  Session 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:  4th  Session  . 

IAEA  Symposium  on  Metrology  of  Radionuclides 

FAO/ILO  Technical  Meeting  on  Cooperatives  for  the  Near  East  . 

ILO  Building,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Public  Works  Committee: 
6th  Session. 

International  Wheat  Council:  28th  Session 

Inter- American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission:   1st  Meeting  .... 

FAO  Experts  on  Standardization  of  Time  Reference  in  Agricultural 
Statistics. 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  32d  Session 

FAO  Group  on  Cocoa:  5th  Meeting  of  Committee  on  Statistics  .    . 

ANZUS  Council:  7th  Meeting 

GATT  Working  Party  on  Commodities 

U.N.  ECAFE  Zonal  Meeting  of  Experts  on  International  High- 
ways. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee: 
2d  Meeting  of  Experts  on  International  Highways. 

U.N.  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

FAO  Council:  32d  Session 


Montreal Sept.    1-Oct. 

Vienna Sept.  14-Oct 

Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  21 -Oct 

Edinburgh Sept.  22-Oct 

Vienna Sept.  22-Oct 

Washington Sept.  28-Oct 

Geneva Sept.  28-Oct 

The  Hague Sept.  28-Oct 

Addis  Ababa Sept.  28-Oct 

Montreal Sept.  28-Oct. 

Tokyo Sept.  29-Oct. 

Washington Oct.  1  (1  day 

Copenhagen Oct.  5-10 

Geneva Oct.  6-10 

Washington Oct.  7-9 

Geneva Oct.  12-16 

Geneva Oct.  12-17 

Noumea,  New  Caledonia  .    .    .  Oct.  12-24 

Tokyo Oct.  12-24 

Geneva Oct.  12-13 

Geneva Oct.  12-16 

Munich Oct.  12-17 

Vienna Oct.  14-16 

Cairo Oct.  17-31 

Geneva Oct.  19-30 

London Oct.  19-20 

Washington Oct.  20-24 

Rome Oct.  22-31 

Rome Oct.  22-27 

Rome Oct.  23-24 

Washington Oct.  24  (1  da- 
Tokyo   Oct.  26-28 

Bangkok Oct.  27-30 

Bangkok Oct.  27-30 

New  York Oct.  28-29 

Rome Oct.  29-30 


In  Session  as  of  October  31,  1959 

Political  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

PAHO   Subcommittee  To  Study  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  Washington Apr.  13- 

Procedure. 

ITU  Administrative  Radio  Conference Geneva Aug.  17- 

U.N.  General  Assembly:   14th  Session New  York Sept.  15- 

ITU  Plenipotentiary  Conference Geneva Oct.  14- 


Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Oct.  15,  1959.     Asterisks  indicate  tentative  places  or  da  i 


GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency:  ICAO,  Intematio 
Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  International  La 
Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  PAHO,  i! 
American  Bealth  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultu 
Organization;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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nfervnccon  Antarctica Washington Oct.  15- 

nsultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  Jogjakarta Oct  26- 

n  South  and  Southeast  Asia:   11th  Meeting. 

lTT  Contracting  Parties:   15th  Session Tokyo Oct  26- 

t.  ECK  Committee  on  Development  of  Trade  and  East- West  Geneva.    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .  .      Oct   26- 

rrade  Consultations. 

0  Conference:    10th  Session Rome Oct  31- 


ieduled  November  1,  1959,  Through  January  31,  1960 

ernational  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  6th  Session  .    . 

KM  1  Executive  Committee:    13th  Session 

)  Experts  on  Statistics  of  Industrial  Injuries 

AO  Regional  Association  for  Asia:  2d  Session 

I,  ECAFE  Inland  Waterways  Subcommittee:  5th  Session .    .    . 
)  Governing  Body:    143d  Session  (and  Committees) 

ESCO  Executive  Board:  55th  Session 

3M  Council:  11th  Session 

SA  Conference  on  Radioactive  Waste  Disposal 

TO   Parliamentary    Conference 

ith  Pacific  Commission:  Regional  Seminar  on  Education  .    .    . 

1.  ECAFE  Working  Group  of  Experts  on  Capital  Formation  .    . 

J.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Working  Group 

n  Statistics  of  Private  Consumption  Expenditure. 

1.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Inland  Transport  and  Communica- 

ions:  8th  Session. 

»r-American    Children's   Institute:  40th    Meeting   of   Directing 

'ouncil. 

;rnational  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations:  14th  General 

.asembly. 

3  Council:  33d  Session 

l  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

a-- American  Cultural  Council:  3d  Meeting 

I  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional 
Workers:  5th  Session. 

srnational  Sugar  Council:  4th  Session 

onational    Sugar    Council:  Executive    and    Statistical    Com- 
littees. 

")  Meeting  on  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  in  Livestock 

i  African  Advisory  Committee:  1st  Session 

irnational  Rubber  Study  Group:  61st  Meeting  of  the  Manage- 
ment Committee. 

'.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:  11th  Session  .    . 
I  Seminar  on  the  Evaluation  and  Utilization  of  Population 
ensus  Results. 

0  Facilitation  Division:  5th  Session 

.  ECAFE  Zonal   Meeting  of  Experts  on  International  High- 
ays. 

FAO  International  Meeting  on  Date  Production  and  Process- 
% 

.  ECAFE  Zonal  Meeting  of  Experts  on  International  High- 
iys. 

)  Plant  Protection  Committee  for  Southeast  Asia  and  Pacific 
egion:  3d  Meeting. 
.  ECE  Housing  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

Technical  Meeting  Concerning  Certain  Aspects  of  Industrial 
Blations  Inside  Undertakings. 

>  International  Rice  Commission:  Working  Party  on  Rice  Pro- 
iction  and  Protection. 

•  International  Rice  Commission:  Working  Party  on  Rice  Soil, 
ate^  and  Fertilizer  Practices. 

.  ECAFE  Railway  Subcommittee:  6th  Session;  and  Working 
irty  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineers. 

.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee 

^  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  19th  Session 

'0  Council:   Ministerial  Session 

.  ECE  Coal  Committee 

bbean  Commission:  29th  Meeting ,    . 

h  Pacific  Commission:  Study   Group  on  Filariasis  and  Ele- 
antiasis. 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  28th  Session  (resumed)  .    .    . 

8pecial  Fund  Governing  Council:  3d  Session 

ECAFE  Industry  and  Natural  Resources  Committee:  Semi- 
r  on  Aerial  Survey  Methods  and  Equipment. 

ECAFE  Intraregional  Trade  Promotion  Talks 

Scientific  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  7th 
»ion. 


Seattle Nov.  2— 

Geneva Nov.  3- 

Geneva Nov.  3- 

Rangoon Nov.  3- 

Bangkok Nov.  4- 

Geneva Nov.  9- 

Paris Nov.  9- 

Geneva Nov.  12- 

Monaco Nov.  16- 

Washington Nov.  16- 

Brisbane Nov.  16- 

Bangkok Nov.  16- 

Geneva Nov.  16- 

Bangkok Nov.  18- 

Bogota Nov.  20- 

Manila Nov.  20- 

Rome Nov.  21- 

Bogota Nov.  22- 

San  Juan Nov.  22- 

Cologne Nov.  23- 

Tangier Nov.  23- 

Tangier Nov.  23- 

Manila Nov.  30- 

Luanda,  Angola Nov.  30- 

London Nov.  30- 

Geneva Nov.  30- 

Santiago Nov.  30- 

Rome Dec.  1- 

New  Delhi Dec.  1- 

Tripoli Dec.  5- 

Lahore Dec.  7- 

New  Delhi Dec.  7- 

Geneva Dec.  7- 

Geneva Dec.  10- 

Peradeniya,  Ceylon Dec.  14- 

Peradeniya,  Ceylon Dec.  14— 

Lahore Dec.  14- 

Geneva Dec.  14- 

Geneva Dec.  14— 

Paris Dec.  15- 

Geneva Dec.  15- 

Cayenne,  French  Guiana  .    .    .  December 

Nuom6a,  New  Caledonia  .    .    .  December 

New  York December 

New  York December 

Bangkok Jan.  4- 

Bangkok  Jan.  5- 

New  York Jan.  11- 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences — Continued 

Scheduled  November  1,  1959,  Through  January  31,  1960— Continued 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Subcommission  on  Discrimination  and  Protection  New  York    ....  Jan    11- 

of  Minorities:    12th  Session. 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee  and  Working  Parties Geneva.    .  Jan    12- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  3d  Session Bangkok   '.    '. Jan'  18- 

U.N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems Geneva ........  Jan   20- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:  12th  Bangkok  .......  Jan   23- 

Session. 

ICAO  African-Indian  Ocean  Regional  Air  Navigation:  3d  Meeting  .  Rome Jan   26- 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  2d  Session Tangier     ......  Jan   27- 

U.N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee Geneva.    .    .    .    .  Jan' 27- 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  25th  Session .  New  York"    .    .    .  Jan   29*- 

FAO  Asia-Pacific  Forestry  Commission:  5th  Session India     ...........      January 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:   3d  Meeting Moscow     .    .    .    .    .  January 

WHO  Executive  Board:  25th  Session Geneva.    '. January 

Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees:  Executive  Geneva!    '.    '. January 

Committee.  J 


The  United  States  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 


/Statement  by  John  F.  Floberg 

Commissioner,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 


Mr.  President,  our  delegation  warmly  com- 
mends you  for  assuming  the  task  of  president  of 
this  conference  and  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  presided  over  our  meetings.  It  is  a  great 
honor  to  represent  my  country  on  this  occasion. 

In  spite  of  the  great  temptation  to  debate  politi- 
cal questions  of  consuming  personal  interest  to  all 
of  us  in  this  hall,  I  shall  exclude  from  this  discus- 
sion those  questions  properly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  already  on  the  agenda  of  other  interna- 
tional forums. 

The  problems  to  be  solved  to  make  the  atom 
serve  the  peaceful  purposes  contemplated  by  the 
statute  of  the  Agency  and  to  achieve  the  goals  we 
have  established  are  formidable.  Their  solution 
can  only  be  delayed  by  confusing  them  with  polit- 
ical issues,  and  especially  we  deplore  hearing  such 
issues  dragged  before  this  conference. 


'  Made  iicfore  Hie  third  general  conference  of  (he  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  at  Vienna,  Austria,  on 
Sept.  24  Mr.  Floberg  was  Acting  Alternate  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  conference. 


I  am  sure  all  of  us  also  regret  the  lack  of  cc 
structive  suggestions  or  offers  of  additional  su 
port  of  the  Agency  from  the  Soviet  delega 
Instead,  we  heard  a  polemical  diatribe  against  t 
Agency  and  all  of  its  works.  This  attitude  co 
trasts  sharply  with  the  spirit  of  the  conversati 
held  last  week  between  Professor  Yemelyano 
and  Chairman  [John  A.]  McCone  of  the  U. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  where  the  attitu 
was  one  of  cooperation  to  assist  the  Agency. 

For  our  part,  Mr.  President,  we  shall  conn 
our  remarks  to  a  discussion  which  we  hope  will 
constructive  and  helpful  to  the  coming  year's  wo: 
of  this  Agency. 

It  is  a  high  purpose  that  brings  us  again  to  tli 
beautiful  city  of  Vienna.     Our  Governments  set 
us  here  to  talk  to  each  other  as  friends  united 
the  common  cause  so  well  stated  in  the  statute  < 


2  Prof.  Vasily  S.  Yemelyanov,  chief  of  the  Main  Admi 
1st  ration  for  Atomic  Energy  in  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
member  of  the  party  which  accompanied  Chairman  Niki 
S.  Khrushchev  to  the  United  States  Sept.  15-27. 
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Lgency,  namely,  to  "seek  to  accelerate  and 
large  the  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  peace, 
iltli  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world." 
My  Government  reaffirms  its  steadfast  faith  in 
it  objective.  "We  are  confident  that,  given  the 
pport  it  deserves  from  all  members,  this  still 
rv  young  international  organization  will  fulfill 
it  goal. 

Since  we  met  last  year,  the  Agency  has  grown 
adily  in  usefulness  and  made  substantial  prog- 
:s  in  many  of  the  programs  endorsed  by  the 
ond  conference  to  the  Board  of  Governors.  An 
■ellent  review  of  this  progress  is  provided  in  the 
ruial  report  of  the  Board. 

Among  the  activities  that  seem  particularly 
irthy  of  commendation  are  the  expansion  of  the 
lining  and  education  program  made  possible 
more  member  states  offering  fellowships; 
>nsorship  by  the  Agency  on  its  own  initiative, 
in  cooperation  with  other  organizations,  of  con- 
•ences  and  symposia;  the  good  work  done  in 
i  area  of  health  and  safety ;  and  the  establish- 
nt  of  constructive  working  relationships  with 
lumber  of  international  organizations  having 
pecialized  interest  in  the  peaceful  applications 
nuclear  energy. 

tt  is  especially  significant,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
many  member  states  are  making  well  qualified 
lerts  available  to  serve  on  the  special  Agency 
lels  and  to  take  part  in  the  symposia.  For 
imple,  the  work  done  by  the  Agency  panel  on 
il  liability  and  state  responsibilities  for  nuclear 
cards  has  resulted  in  a  constructive  draft  con- 
ltion  dealing  with  the  difficult  question  of 
El-party  liability. 

die  Government  of  Austria  is  especially  to  be 
amended  for  placing  its  reactor  facilities  at  the 
posal  of  the  Agency  for  use  on  a  cooperative 
is  along  with  the  Agency's  laboratory.  This 
mnonsense  arrangement  will  benefit  both  par- 
5  by  reducing  costs  through  the  sharing  of  serv- 
3  and  facilities.  "We  hope  that  it  presages  the 
itinued  growth  of  Vienna  as  an  increasingly 
portant  center  of  nuclear  technology, 
n  preparation  for  this  conference  we  have 
de  a  thorough  study  of  Agency  opportunities 
1  responsibilities.  We  have  tried  to  take  into 
isideration  significant  changes  that  have  oc- 
red  since  the  idea  of  an  international  body  to 
>mote   peaceful    uses   of   atomic   energy    was 


put  forward  nearly  6  years  ago  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

Naturally,  changing  economic  conditions  and 
atomic  developments  have  brought  about  some 
shifts  in  emphasis.  This  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
area  of  nuclear  power. 

Six  years  ago  it  appeared  likely  that  the  short 
supply  of  uranium  would  be  a  limitation  on  the 
development  of  nuclear  reactors.  Today  uranium 
is  plentiful,  even  in  oversupply,  and  its  availabil- 
ity as  reactor  fuel  has  not  become  a  problem. 

Six  years  ago  many  of  us  felt  that  the  advanc- 
ing nuclear  technology  shortly  would  put  the 
atom  in  competition  with  conventional  fuels  in 
meeting  world  energy  demands.  Since  then,  a 
surplus  and  related  drop  in  price  of  coal  in  some 
regions  and  discovery  of  new  reserves  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  have,  temporarily  at  least,  lessened 
the  urgency  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for 
emergency -type  nuclear  power  programs  to  meet 
immediate  energy  needs. 

Also  experience  has  shown  that  some  of  the 
early  optimistic  cost  estimates  on  nuclear  power 
plants  could  not  be  realized  in  the  first  or  second 
generation  of  reactors.  Nevertheless  there  have 
been  notable  advances  in  nuclear  power  technol- 
ogy. When  the  nuclear  power  plants  being  built 
or  definitely  planned  are  added  to  those  now  in 
operation,  there  will  be  several  million  kilowatts 
of  electrical  generating  capacity  being  used  to 
supplement  present  power  resources.  But  we 
have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  nuclear 
power  is  generally  competitive,  except  possibly  in 
very  high  cost  areas. 

These  conditions  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
press  forward  with  a  more  thorough  and  diversi- 
fied effort  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomic power  throughout  the  world.  As  you 
know,  one  of  the  specific  objectives  of  the  United 
States  national  program  is  to  develop  reactors 
that  will  be  competitive  with  conventional  fuels 
in  high  cost  power  areas  outside  of  our  country. 

In  other  vital  areas  of  peaceful  uses,  this  still 
experimental  phase  of  nuclear  power  development 
gives  the  Agency  the  opportunity  for  further  de- 
velopment of  its  programs  in  other  pressing  fields. 
These  include  experimental  and  training  equip- 
ment; increase  of  radioisotope  production  facili- 
ties and  their  better  utilization ;  health  and  safety 
programs ;  assistance  to  members  in  the  organiza- 
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tion  and  administration  of  their  atomic  energy 
programs ;  and  a  steady  flow  of  skilled  manpower 
specifically  trained  to  take  important  places  in 
the  programs  of  their  respective  countries. 

Special  Needs  of  Underdeveloped  Areas 

From  our  considerations  of  these  factors  at  this 
conference,  and  from  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
on  this  floor  and  in  the  committees,  we  believe 
there  will  come  recommendations  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  for  strengthening  present  Agency  pro- 
grams where  necessary  and  projecting  activities 
that  will  serve  all  members.  The  most  important 
thing  is  to  give  help  where  it  is  needed  most. 
This  responsibility  is  shared  by  all,  but  it  rests 
most  heavily  on  those  member  states  that  are  rela- 
tively advanced  in  technology  and  resources. 

We  believe  that  optimum  progress  can  be  made 
by  a  fully  cooperative  effort  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Agency.  Most  of  the  problems  in- 
volved are  international  in  scope.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  it  takes  money  and  technical  re- 
sources, including  manpower,  to  achieve  a  satis- 
factory rate  of  progress  in  any  peaceful-uses 
program.  In  relative  terms,  with  respect  to  ful- 
fillment of  their  needs,  the  more  technically  ad- 
vanced nations  are  moving  ahead  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  underdeveloped  countries.  This 
condition  puts  a  new  emphasis  on  the  words  that 
occur  several  times  in  the  Agency  statute — "bear- 
ing in  mind  the  special  needs  of  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world." 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated  consist- 
ently its  special  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
lesser  developed  countries,  including  those  which 
have  become  new  and  independent  states  in  the 
recent  postwar  period.  Many  of  these  states  are 
members  of  this  organization.  We  hope  that  as 
other  peoples  organize  their  own  governments — 
notably  in  Africa — they,  too,  will  turn  to  the 
Agency  for  guidance  as  to  when  and  how  to 
launch  nuclear  programs  best  suited  to  their  re- 
spective needs. 

To  an  increasing  degree  the  Agency  will  be- 
come the  repository  of  information  that  reflects 
the  experience  of  its  members.  Its  guidance  and 
advice  can  serve  well  in  those  situations  where 
faith  in  the  potential  of  the  peaceful  atom  to  do 
big  things  quickly  sometimes  does  not  take  into 
account  the  hard  realities  of  the  atomic  age. 
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I  am  confident  that  most  of  us  will  agree  tl| 
the  technical  competence  of  the  Agency  has  I 
creased  to  the  point  where  it  is  ready  to  expa  | 
its  present  assistance  into  a  coordinated  effort  tl 
best  will  serve  the  underdeveloped  areas.  P: 
this  reason  the  United  States  will  rely  more  a  I 
more  on  the  Agency  as  a  major  institution  fl 
making  U.S.  technical  aid  generally  available 
peaceful  atomic  uses  programs  especially  in  ti 
less  advanced  areas. 

We  also  view  the  increasing  capacity  of  (J 
Agency  to  deal  with  international  matters  such 
safeguards  and  health  and  safety  as  widening  t 
opportunity  for  all  members  to  use  it  as  t 
chosen  instrument  to  make  a  united  attack  c 
these  problems. 

We  are  presenting  for  your  consideration  recor 
mendations  in  seven  areas  of  Agency  progra 
activity :  expanded  technical  assistance,  trainin 
radioisotopes,  research,  information,  nucle: 
power,  and  health  and  safety.  Wherever  tl 
United  States  can  offer  some  special  help  to  i 
Agency  activity,  we  will  specify  it  in  discussir 
that  program. 

Most  of  our  proposals  are  concerned  primari] 
with  the  overall  Agency  program  in  1961.  As  f( 
the  coming  year,  the  United  States  supports  tl 
1960  program  and  budget  recommended  by  tl 
Board  of  Governors.  They  are  based  on  the  bes 
estimates  of  Agency  needs  and  capabilities  for  tl 
coming  year. 

At  the  same  time  we  urge  the  Director  Ger 
eral  and  the  Board  to  continue  their  efforts  to  kee 
the  size  of  the  secretariat  to  the  minimum  neede 
to  carry  out  Agency  programs  effectively.  W 
believe  this  is  being  done  in  the  1960  budget. 

The  level  set  for  the  operational  budget  i 
modest.  The  goal  set  at  the  second  conferenc 
also  was  modest,  but,  with  the  1959  year  nearin; 
its  close,  it  has  not  been  fully  met.  We  strongl; 
hope  that  the  total  $1,500,000  sought  will  b 
achieved  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Meanwhile  all  of  us  face  the  challenge  of  th 
1960  operational  budget.  We  will  be  asked  t« 
make  new  financial  commitments.  When  thi 
item  is  reached  on  the  conference  agenda,  th 
United  States  will  make  its  1960  pledge.  W< 
urge  every  member  government  to  support  th< 
operational  budget  to  assure  the  success  of  th 
program  which  has  been  planned. 

We  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  Agency  activi 
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s  in  spec i tic  fields.  We  have  given  much 
night  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  services  and 
>jects  which  seem  to  us  to  merit  special  effort 
view  of  current  needs.  Some  of  our  proposals 
il  directly  with  the  strengthening  of  Agency 
istance  to  underdeveloped  areas.  Others  em- 
ice  problems  that  are  worldwide  in  scope. 

reased  Technical  Assistance 

Hie  Agency  has  assumed  a  major  responsibility 
•  furnishing  experts  to  assist  member  states. 
is  is  being  done  in  part  through  its  own  staff, 
;  it  still  is  necessary  for  members  having  spe- 
lized  personnel  to  continue  to  make  their  serv- 
!  available. 

?he  program  is  going  well.  What  is  lacking  is 
le  method  of  providing  the  necessary  equip- 
at  that  would  make  it  possible  for  the  countries 
isted  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  advice  being 
nished  through  Agency  auspices, 
lierefore  the  United  States  recommends  that 

Agency  begin  now  to  plan  for  an  enlarged 
inical  assistance  program  that  will  include  the 
ring  of  equipment  to  members  through  the 
Bey.    This  effort  can  be  shaped  especially  for 

underdeveloped  areas.  Specifically  we  are 
iking  about  items  such  as  subcritical  assemblies, 
ioisotope  irradiation  sources,  irradiation  f  acili- 
,  and  the  kinds  of  laboratory  equipment  that 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  each  particular 
ation. 

he  Agency  already  has  made  a  start  in  this 
1.  We  hope  that  this  effort  can  be  expanded  in 
I  The  United  States  would  encourage  its 
nds  to  seek  this  kind  of  help  from  the  Agency. 
believe  that,  with  support  from  those  members 
ing  appropriate  resources,  the  Agency  can  en- 
;e  this  program. 

he  methods  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  equip- 
it  program  can  be  worked  out  cooperatively  by 
contributing  members  with  the  Board  and  the 
etariat.  There  might  be  grants,  loans  of 
ipment,  or  lease  arrangements — or  some  com- 
ition  of  methods.  We  would  look  to  the 
mcy  staff  to  survey  the  needs  and  evaluate  the 
lests  as  to  scope  and  timing  so  that  each  piece 
quipment  made  available  would  fill  a  pressing 
1. 

or  the  immediate  future,  and  to  the  extent  that 
is  are  available,  the  United  States  will,  through 


the  Agency,  supplement  Agency  efforts  to  meet  as 
many  equipment  requests  of  members  as  it  can. 

Training 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Agency  program  for  the 
training  of  scientists  and  technicians  is  gratifying. 
The  figure  in  the  Board  of  Governors'  report  shows 
that,  through  June  30  of  this  year,  the  total  nomi- 
nations for  fellowships  had  passed  the  500  mark — 
to  be  exact,  526  from  41  countries.  Of  these,  349 
had  at  that  time  been  selected  for  placement  in 
facilities  made  available  by  member  states.  This 
program  should  be  continued,  and  the  United 
States  will  maintain  its  support  of  this  effort  in 
1960  with  fellowships  for  Agency-selected  stu- 
dents. 

The  Agency  also  should  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  independent  training  capacity  in  more 
member  states.  Emphasis  would  be  on  sponsor- 
ship of  summer  institutes  for  university  and  sec- 
ondary-school faculty  members.  The  successful 
seminar  held  at  Saclay  [France]  in  cooperation 
with  UNESCO  in  July  is  an  example  of  a  useful 
exchange  of  ideas  in  this  field. 

An  Expanded  Radioisotopes  Program 

The  present  Agency  effort  should  be  expanded, 
especially  in  making  the  most  efficient  use  of  its 
mobile  training  laboratories  for  the  training  of 
cadres  of  technicians  in  radioisotope  techniques 
and  safe  handling.  The  effort  should  be  concen- 
trated more  and  more  in  underdeveloped  regions. 

A  new  requirement  is  developing.  Research  re- 
actors are  coming  into  operation  rapidly.  Many 
of  these  reactors  can  produce  radioisotopes  in  use- 
ful quantities.  What  we  suggest  as  needed  is 
Agency  assistance  in  planning  the  production  of 
radioisotopes  in  these  reactors  and  providing  for 
their  most  effective  use.  In  some  cases  this  may 
involve  equipment  to  process  the  radioisotopes  for 
specific  needs  of  the  country  where  they  are  pro- 
duced. Perhaps  a  technical  advisory  service 
could  be  set  up  to  assist  members  with  newly 
acquired  facilities. 

The  Agency  also  can  assist  many  members  im- 
portantly by  suggesting  the  adaptation  to  their 
special  needs  of  the  accumulated  experience  of 
other  members  in  the  radioisotope  field.  I  am 
sure  there  will  come  to  the  minds  of  many  of  you 
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examples  of  this.  In  my  country  the  attacks  on 
certain  noxious  insects  have  been  sufficiently  suc- 
cessful to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  techniques 
developed  will  find  use  in  other  areas  and  against 
other  pests. 

The  standardization  program  will  receive  more 
attention  when  the  Agency  service  laboratory 
comes  into  operation.  We  suggest  planning  can 
begin  now  on  at  least  one  problem.  At  present 
there  do  not  exist  uniform  methods  for  making 
precise  measurements  of  radioactivity,  especially 
the  isotopic  distribution  in  low-level  activity  in 
food,  plants,  and  water.  The  evaluation  and 
adaptation  of  present  methods  to  produce  agreed- 
upon  standard  measurements  of  radioactivity  are 
of  great  importance.  They  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  Agency  health  and  safety  pro- 
grams, especially  in  the  waste-disposal  study 
which  we  shall  propose.  Such  standardization 
also  is  necessary  in  international  investigations  of 
natural  and  reactor-induced  radioactivity  and  of 
nuclear  accidents. 

Research  Activities 

Our  country  believes  that  the  fostering  and  co- 
ordination of  research  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant responsibilities  of  the  Agency.  For  example, 
in  the  important  investigations  into  the  possibility 
of  controlled  thermonuclear  reactions,  the  Agency 
should  assume  a  commanding  role  in  coordinating 
this  effort  and  in  disseminating  the  accumulating 
data. 

Already  we  have  found,  as  we  had  hoped,  that 
the  international  character  of  the  Agency  staff 
brings  to  light  scientific  resources  of  other  mem- 
bers that  can  be  used  in  joint  research  efforts.  We 
feel  as  we  did  last  year  that  there  exists  a  wealth 
of  scientific  and  technical  competence  that  the 
Agency  can  draw  on  for  the  benefit  of  all  members. 

The  Agency-U.S.  program  we  proposed  last 
year  is  progressing  and  will  be  continued  in  1960. 
A  contract  has  been  signed  to  support  an  attack  on 
the  difficult  problem  of  producing  calcium  47,  an 
important  radioisotope  in  nuclear  medicine  that 
is  in  short  supply.  Other  contracts  being  nego- 
tiated include,  studies  in  plant  breeding  and  in 
population  and  human  genetics. 

The  results  of  this  research  work  done  for  the 
United  Slates  through  the  Agency  will  be  made 
available  to  the  entire  membership.    We  hope  that 


other   members    will    initiate   similar   progra 
through  the  Agency. 

Distribution  of  Technical  Information 

The  useful  work  being  done  here  should  be  a 
tinued  and  expanded.  The  forthcoming  Ager 
journal  in  the  field  of  controlled  thermonuclJ 
research  represents  a  unique  opportunity  for  1 
Agency  to  assume  leadership  in  this  field  of  W 
nical  literature.    We  urge  that  it  be  expedited 

The  Agency  is  becoming  an  important  sou' 
for  international  directories  such  as  those  cover: 
the  availability  of  radioisotopes  and  power  re: 
tors.  A  special  field  lies  in  the  collating  of  d? 
being  received  from  the  technically  advanc1 
members  for  the  use  of  the  entire  membership 

Data  on  nuclear  cross  sections,  for  example,  i 
accumulating.  As  more  countries  acquire  t 
capability  to  contribute  to  this  specialized  fie 
the  Agency  will  be  the  logical  instrument  to  i 
for  collecting  the  data  on  a  global  basis. 

Reactor  Development  and  Nuclear  Power 

We  feel  that  the  Agency  is  following  a  m< 
practical  course  in  carrying  out  the  mandate 
the  second  conference  to  survey  the  needs  of  t 
less  developed  countries  and  make  a  continuii 
study  of  small-  and  medium-scale  nuclear  pow 
reactors  best  suited  to  their  economic  developmei 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  noted  the  interim  i 
port.  For  our  part  we  will  continue  to  assist  t 
Agency  in  its  field  studies  and  evaluations  wi' 
personnel  and  information. 

We  have  previously  discussed  the  changed  ec1 
nomic  situation  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  dew 
opment  of  nuclear  power  in  many  important  area 
Do  not,  however,  mistake  our  realism  for  pe 
simism.  In  my  own  country  there  are  react( 
concepts  and  experiments  that  give  promise  < 
success  including  several  small-  and  medium-sizJ 
reactors. 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  work  on  many  types  an 
sizes  of  reactors,  our  program  specifically  includt 
the  early  construction  of  a  small  prototype  react( 
of  the  pressurized  water  type — the  system  wit 
which  we  have  had  the  most  experience.  Th 
project  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  developin 
a  true  small-size  power  producer. 

We  have  had  the  Agency  program  specificall 
in  mind  in  planning  this  reactor.     The  aim  is  t, 
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fipooe  :i  nuclear  plant  with  favorable  power- 
lerating  costs,  that  would  be  suitable  for  use 
places  where  the  economic  factor  of  heavy  in- 
;trial  demand  is  not  immediately  present.  We 
not.  however,  underestimate  the  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  attaining  this  objective. 
Ve  believe  that  this  pressurized  water  project, 
I  the  other  small-  or  medium-sized  power  reac- 
;  that  are  part  of  the  U.S.  effort,  will  be  a  stim- 
s — in  fact,  an  adjunct — to  the  Agency  reactor 
vey  program.  Accordingly  we  will  discuss 
h  the  Agency  the  establishment  of  a  program 
ler  which  Agency  teclmical  personnel  could 
ticipate  in  this  project  from  design  stage 
augh  startup  and  operation.  We  also  will  pro- 
B  the  Agency  prompt  information  on  these 
itors,  including  cost  data,  plans,  and 
;ifications. 

"e  also  recommend  that  a  study  of  the  eco- 
lics  of  reactor  systems  using  thorium  be  under- 
;n.  We  are  willing  to  participate  in  such  a 
h  and  make  available  to  the  Agency  the  infor- 
ion  accumulated  in  this  field,  including  designs 
rarious  thorium  reactor  systems. 

Ith  and  Safety 

fa  wish  to  emphasize  our  strong  feeling  that  a 
1  priority  should  be  given  to  the  problem  of 
•osal  of  radioactive  wastes  from  the  very  low 
1  discharge  from  small  laboratories  to  the 
lly  radioactive  fission  products  from  nuclear 
tors.  The  work  done  so  far  by  the  Agency  in 
te  disposal  serves  to  point  up  the  urgency  of 
problem,  and  the  forthcoming  conference  at 
laco  in  November  is  a  constructive  step. 3 

number  of  factors  contribute  to  the  waste 
)lem.  The  number  of  radioisotope  users  is 
in  the  thousands  and  is  increasing.  Uranium 
ing  and  milling  operations  are  growing, 
mical  processing  plants  to  handle  the  spent 

from  reactors  will  increase.  There  are  al- 
ly, according  to  a  conservative  estimate,  more 
i  300  civilian  reactors  now  or  soon  to  be  in 
■ation. 

be  disposition  of  wastes  from  these  operations 
a  international  problem.  The  Agency  has  a 
ue  opportunity  to  deal  with  a  matter  that 
)t  susceptible  to  solution  by  individual  states. 

n  IAEA  Conference  on  Radioactive  Waste  Disposal 
Je  convened  at  Monaco  on  Nov.  16. 


Therefore  we  urge  the  Agency  to  take  the  leader- 
ship in  finding  the  answers  to  this  problem.  We 
offer  the  following  five-point  proposal  for  an 
immediate  attack  : 

1.  Initiate  a  program  designed  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  regional  or  international 
burial  grounds  for  packaged  and  solid  radioactive 
wastes.  This  would  involve  an  investigation  of 
disposal  requirements  and  lead  to  the  evaluation 
of  suitable  disposal  sites. 

2.  Investigate  the  designation  of  specific  sea 
disposal  sites  and  establish  an  international  reg- 
istry for  sea  disposal  operations. 

3.  Begin  field  studies,  in  cooperation  with  mem- 
ber states  and  regional  groups,  to  determine  the 
fate  of  radioactive  materials  that  may  find  their 
way  into  international  rivers.  Generally  these 
would  be  wastes  of  low  levels  of  activity  generated 
by  isotope  users  and  diluted  in  sewage  systems. 
The  object  would  be  to  determine  the  safe  capacity 
of  these  waterways  to  receive  such  materials,  par- 
ticularly where  the  rivers  were  drawn  on  to  pro- 
vide drinking  water  or  for  irrigation. 

4.  Develop  basic  criteria  and  design  for  radio- 
isotope laboratories  with  emphasis  on  health, 
safety,  and  waste  disposal  and  prepare  a  handbook 
on  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  low-level  wastes. 
This  document  would  be  valuable  in  countries  con- 
templating the  beginning  of  small-scale  nuclear 
operations. 

5.  Undertake  an  analysis  of  the  aspects  of 
waste  disposal  to  emphasize  the  international 
nature  of  the  problem. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  give  this 
undertaking  full  support.  We  are  ready  to  send 
our  own  scientists,  engineers,  and  equipment  to 
assist  Agency  research  and  development  projects 
launched  under  this  program.  Effective  Agency 
leadership  in  the  next  3  or  4  years  in  this  critical 
area  holds  the  promise  of  major  and  specific  ac- 
complishment of  which  the  Agency  could  be 
proud. 

Obviously  this  effort  would  be  a  major  part  of 
the  Agency  health  and  safety  programs.  My 
Government  also  believes  the  Agency  should  con- 
sider assuming  responsibility  in  the  field  of  re- 
actor hazards  evaluations. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  United  States  has 
rendered  important  advisory  assistance  to  a  num- 
ber of  countries.    Without  approving  or  disap- 
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proving  a  particular  project,  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  made  these  evaluations  on 
the  basis  of  the  factors  it  uses  in  judging  the  safety 
of  a  reactor  in  the  United  States. 

The  Agency  has  received  requests  for  such  as- 
sistance and  is  building  a  staff  competent  in  the 
field  of  reactor  safety.  One  could  expect  that, 
on  the  basis  of  a  demonstrated  competence,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  countries  would  turn  to  the 
Agency  for  this  service. 

The  waste  disposal  and  reactor  safety  evalua- 
tion programs  would  lead  the  Agency  into  the 
area  of  coordination  with  other  appropriate  inter- 
national organizations  and  member  government 
authorities  in  the  adoption  of  standards  for 
maximum  permissible  radiation  exposure  result- 
ing from  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  The 
Agency  should  assist,  to  the  extent  possible,  in 
securing  adoption  of  these  standards  so  that  its 
findings,  especially  in  waste  disposal  investiga- 
tions, can  be  related  properly  to  minimal  worker 
and  environmental  exposure. 

We  believe  that  the  proposals  we  have  made  in 
these  seven  areas  of  Agency  program  effort,  plus 
other  ideas  that  will  be  placed  before  you,  form 
a  challenging  panorama  of  the  opportunities  that 
lie  before  this  organization.  They  would  provide 
the  best  possible  means  for  the  more  developed 
members  to  help  all  other  members  and  assist  small 
and  new  nations  in  bringing  the  proven  benefits  of 
the  atomic  age  to  their  peoples. 

Agency  System  of  Safeguards 

We  turn  now  to  the  question  of  an  adequate 
Agency  system  of  safeguards. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  fissionable 
materials  makes  it  imperative  that  steps  be  taken 
to  put  article  XII  of  the  Agency  statute  into  effect. 
During  the  past  year  ad  hoc  safeguards  procedures 
were  adopted  for  the  fuel  transaction  handled  be- 
tween the  Agency  and  Japan. 

The  Board  of  Governors  is  currently  facing  the 
problem  of  adopting  principles  and  realistic  pro- 
cedures to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  statute. 
That  clearly  expressed  intent  is  to  assure  at  least 
I  hat  assistance  provided  by  the  Agency  will  not  be 
used  to  further  any  military  purpose. 

My  Government  wishes  to  compliment  the 
Board  of  Governors  on  the  excellent  progress 
made  thus  far.  We  are  confident  that  a  safe- 
guards system  will  evolve  that  is  in  accord  with 
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the  statute  ratified  by  all  70  member  governmei 

We  understand  that  the  Board  is  now  comp 
ing  the  task  of  approving  a  statement  of  sa 
guards  principles.  We  anticipate  that  during 
ensuing  year  the  Board  will  adopt  a  set  of  regt 
tions  based  on  these  principles  and  that  both 
principles  and  the  regulations  will  be  transmit 
to  all  members  well  in  advance  of  the  fourth  g 
eral  conference  for  discussion  at  that  time. 

A  sound  and  workable  safeguards  system  is 
great  importance  to  our  common  hopes  for  1 
peaceful  development  of  atomic  energy.  I 
position  of  my  Government  on  safeguards  1 
been  clear  from  the  earliest  negotiations  that  ] 
to  the  successful  international  effort  to  create  ti 
important  organization. 

Many  of  you  here  today  will  recall  that  at  t 
1958  conference  our  delegation  endorsed  the 
quest  of  the  Government  of  Japan  for  the  Agen 
to  take  over  as  soon  as  possible  the  administrati 
of  the  safeguards  provisions  in  the  agreement  i 
cooperation  between  our  two  countries.4  We  s 
confident  that  other  countries  which  are  sigr 
tories  to  bilateral  agreements  will  decide  to  folk 
the  same  course. 

The  United  States  has  accumulated  a  signi 
cant  body  of  information  based  on  its  own  exp 
rience  with  respect  to  the  accounting  for  and  t 
controlling  of  materials  which  it  is  prepared 
make  available  to  the  Agency. 

Overall  Distribution  System 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  quantity  of  nuclear  mat 
rials  being  committed  for  use  in  large-scale  powi 
reactors  and  fueling  of  the  truly  remarkable  i) 
crease  in  the  number  of  research  reactors  in  mar 
parts  of  the  world  illustrates  the  marked  chan^ 
in  the  supply  situation  with  respect  to  reactor  fue 

Uranium,  the  basic  raw  material  of  the  atom 
age,  is  fast  becoming  a  commodity  of  internationi 
trade.  Its  present  abundance  contrasts  sharp! 
with  its  scarcity  in  1953.  Its  availability,  eitht 
in  enriched  or  natural  form,  is  not  a  limitation  o 
its  use.  This  means  that  an  Agency  function  in 
tially  considered  of  primary  importance — that  c 
allocating  a  presumably  scarce  supply  of  nuclea 
material  on  a  worldwide  basis — has  changed  i 
character. 

In  our  view  the  Agency  has  a  vital  role  to  pla. 


4  Bui.i.ktin  of  Oct.  27,  1958,  p.  <!08. 
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I  the  overall  distribution  system.  Its  ability  to 
ipplv  substantial  quantities  of  materials  serves 
;  an  additional  alternative  source  of  procurement 
r  all  nations  and  thus  reduces  the  dependency 
I  Individual  suppliers.     Many  nations  may  wish 

satisfy  their  requirements  through  the  Agency 
titer  than  through  bilateral  arrangements.     Fi- 
tlly.  the  Agency  must  accommodate  the  needs  of 
■ojects  developed  under  its  own  initiative. 
The  United  States  intends  more  and  more  to 
courage  our  bilateral  partners  to  draw  upon  the 
gency's  available  pool  of  materials  to  satisfy 
eir    requirements.     One    result    of    using    the 
renoy  woidd  be  to  give  it  important  experience 
building  up  its  materials  distribution  activities. 
In  this  connection  we  welcome  the  Director  Gen- 
ii's announcement  of  inquiries  from  two  Gov- 
mnents  concerning  the  supply  of  enriched  ura- 
lm  by  the  IAEA.    We  understand— and  are 
st  gratified  to  learn— that  the  Government  of 
istria  has  now  decided  to  proceed   with  the 
relopment  of  an  arrangement  with  the  Agency 
■  the  supply  of  fuel  required  for  the  Seibers- 
rf  research  reactor.    TVe  are  confident  that  this 
[uirement  will  be  accommodated  in  a  way  which 
1  insure  that  it  is  only  the  forerunner  of  many 
h  transactions  between  the  Agency  and  its 
mbers. 

\is  all  of  you  know,  under  the  U.S.-IAEA  agree- 
nt,  which  came  into  effect  on  August  7,  1959,5 
30  kilograms  of  uranium  235,  plus  any 
ounts  required  to  match  the  contributions  by 
er  members  to  July  1960,  is  now  available  to 

Agency  at  published  charges  applicable  to 
rs  in  the  United  States. 

lS  a  matter  of  general  long-term  policy,  the 
ited  States,  subject  to  appropriate  authoriza- 
ts  and  development  of  an  adequate  Agency 
"guards  system,  is  prepared  to  channel  through 
Agency  as  much  of  its  material  allocated  for 
Jign  distribution  as  the  Agency  needs  to  meet 
requests  of  its  members.     For  fueling-research 

materials- testing  reactors,  reactor  experi- 
its,  and  subcritical  assemblies,  the  United 
tes  will  lease  to  the  Agency  such  portion  of  the 

0  kilograms  of  uranium  235  already  allocated 
nay  be  assigned  by  the  Agency  for  such  proj- 
•    The  United  States  is  prepared  also  to  do- 

1  in  the  coming  year  up  to  $50,000  of  enriched 

'or  an  announcement  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement, 
hid.,  June  8, 1959,  p.  852. 
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uranium  for  use  in  Agency-sponsored  research 
projects,  including  research  reactors.  At  current 
charges  this  would  mean  that  nearly  3  kilo- 
grams of  enriched  material  will  be  available  as  a 
gift  to  the  Agency. 

^  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  initial  cost  of 
fuel  can  be  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment. Therefore  it  was  announced  in  February 
of  this  year  that,  as  part  of  a  total  worldwide  pro- 
gram of  500  megawatts,  Agency-sponsored  power 
projects  may  acquire  enriched  uranium  from  the 
United  States  under  a  system  of  deferred  pay- 
ments that  assists  in  meeting  the  problem  of  initial 
capital  outlay.  The  fuel  cost  under  this  plan  is 
spread  out  over  a  period  of  20  years. 

Fellow  delegates,  that  completes  our  presenta- 
tion. To  summarize,  with  respect  to  our  estimate 
of  the  Agency's  progress  and  our  support  of  its 
programs,  we  have  reached  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  The  Agency  is  now  ready  and  able  to  be- 
come a  principal  channel  through  which  the  more 
advanced  nations  can  pool  their  efforts  most  ef- 
fectively to  provide  expert  advice,  materials,  and 
equipment  to  the  peaceful  uses  programs  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas. 

2.  The  Agency  should  embrace  the  opportuni- 
ties to  expand  its  programs  that  contribute  to  this 
goal,  including  nuclear  power  studies,  into  a  major 
coordinated  effort  based  on  the  proposals  which 
the  member  states  are  putting  forward  at  this 
conference. 

3.  The  Agency  now  has  the  competence  to  as- 
sume vital  responsibilities  in  the  areas  of  safe- 
guards and  in  health  and  safety,  especially  in  the 
urgent  problem  of  waste  disposal. 

4.  The  Agency  has  a  continuing  and  important 
role  as  a  supplier  of  source  and  special  nuclear 
materials. 

5.  The  United  States  believes  that  the  Agency 
is  achieving  its  objective  of  accelerating  the  peace- 
ful applications  of  nuclear  energy  throughout  the 
world. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  all  of  us  now  recognize 
that  the  Agency  is  indispensable  in  this  atomic 
age.  Its  growth  should  be  steady  and  commen- 
surate with  the  emerging  problems  which  it  best 
can  solve.  We  hope  that  every  member  nation 
will  reexamine  its  plans  for  future  contributions — 
in  money,  materials,  and  manpower — so  that  the 
Agency  can  be  assured  of  adequate  resources  to 
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cope  with  the  expanding  international  aspects  of 
the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy. 

Thus  will  all  of  us  share  our  nuclear  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  end  that — to  use  the  often 
repeated  but  still  inspiring  words — the  atom  will 
become  truly  the  servant  of  man. 


peace  and  cooperation  in  a  vast  area  of  the  woi  I 
The  conference  will  undertake  this  task  w! 
confidence. 

The  United  States,  as  host  country,  welcon 
you.  We  wish  you  a  pleasant  stay  here  and  lc  i 
forward  to  a  successful  conference. 


Conference  on  Antarctica 
Opens  at  Washington 

A  12-nation  Conference  on  Antarctica,  called  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  to  insure  the  same  kind  of  co- 
operation in  Antarctica  as  obtained  during  the 
International  Geophysical  Year,  began  at  Wash- 
ington, D.G.,  on  October  15.  Following  is  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  made  by  Secretary  Herter  at  the 
opening  session,  an  announcement  of  the  heads  of 
the  12  delegations,  and  a  list  of  the  U.S. 
delegation. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER 

Press  release  723  dated  October  15 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  wel- 
come to  Washington  the  distinguished  represent- 
atives and  advisers  who  compose  the  delegations 
to  the  Conference  on  Antarctica. 

We  are  meeting  here  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  concerning  a  vast  continent. 
Long  a  mystery,  later  the  scene  of  heroic  adven- 
ture and  exploration,  this  continent  is  now  an 
area  of  the  world  in  which  international  scientific 
cooperation,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  has  been 
successfully  demonstrated  to  an  outstanding  de- 
gree by  the  brave  men  of  the  nations  here  repre- 
sented who  participated  in  the  Antarctic  programs 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

My  Government  is  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  the  continuation  of  this  cooperation  should 
be  assured  and  that  Antarctica  should  be  used  for 
peaceful  purposes  only,  should  not  become  an 
object  of  political  conflict,  and  should  be  open 
for  the  conduct  of  scientific  investigations. 

The  exertions  of  the  explorers  and  scientists  of 
nations  represented  here  have  made  possible  this 
opportunity  to  formulate  and  give  legal  effect  to 
certain  high  principles  which,  in  consonance  with 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  would  insure 


HEADS  OF  DELEGATIONS 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Oc 
ber  13  (press  release  719)  that  the  heads  of  de 
gations  to  the  Conference  on  Antarctica  are 
follows : 

Argentina:  Adolf o  Scilingo,  Special  Adviser  to  the  Pi 

ident,  Buenos  Aires 
Australia:  Richard  Gardiner  Casey,  C.  H.,  Minister 

External  Affairs,  Canberra 
Belgium:  Viscount  Aubert  de  Thieusies,  Brussels 
Chile:  Marcial  Mora,  Member,  Senate  of  Chile,  Amb 

sador,  Santiago 
France:  Pierre  Charpentier,  Ambassador,  Paris 
Japan:  Koichiro  Asakai,  Ambassador,  Embassy  of  Jap 

Washington,  D.C. 
New  Zealand:  W.  Nash,  C.H.,  Prime  Minister,  Welling! 
Norway:  Paul  Koht,  Ambassador,  Royal  Norwegian  E 

bassy,  Washington,  D.C. 
Union  of  South  Africa:  Eric  H.  Louw,  Minister  of  I 

ternal  Affairs,  Pretoria 
U.S.S.R.:  Vasily  V.  Kuznetsov,  First  Deputy  Minister : 

Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
United   Kingdom:  Sir   Esler    Dening,    G.C.M.G.,    O.B. 

London 
United  States:  Herman  Phleger,  U.S.  Representative 


U.S.  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  0 
tober  9  (press  release  713)  the  membership  of  tl 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Conference  on  Antarctic 
which  convened  at  Washington  on  October  15: 

U.S.  Representative 

Herman  Phleger  (with  personal  rank  of  ambassador) 

U.S.  Alternative  Representatives 

Paul  C.  Daniels,  special  adviser  on  Antarctica,  Depa 

ment  of  State 
George  H.  Owen,  director,  Antarctica  Staff,  Departnie 

of  State 

Congressional  Adviser 
Frank  Carlson,  U.S.  Senate1 


'The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Oct.  14  (pre 
release  720)  that  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee  had  also  bet! 
named  to  serve  as  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  CJ. 
delegation. 
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IvUcrs 

pt.  Kimono  W.  Davis.  I'SN,  Department  of  Defense 
rkin  W.  Farinholt,  Office  of  the  Science  Adviser,  De- 
partment of  State 

Ian  W.  Jerabek,  Bureau  of  European  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

an  P.  Xeidle,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department 
>f  State 

nry  C.  Reed.  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  De- 
lartment  of  State 

thur  H.  Rosen,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Depart- 
nent  of  State 

bert  M.  Schneider,  Bureau  of  African  Affairs,  Depart- 
nent  of  State 

vctary  of  Delegation 

ivne  W.  Fisher,  Antarctica  Staff,  Department  of  State 

Participating  nations  will  be  the  12  nations 
iich  cooperated  in  the  Antarctica  program  of 
I  International  Geophysical  Year:  Argentina, 
stralia,  Belgium,  Chile,  France,  Japan,  New 
iknd,  Xorway,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
lion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
ngdom,  and  the  United  States. 
Hie  Conference  has  as  its  task  the  conclusion  of 
reaty  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  same  kind 
cooperation  in  Antarctica  which  obtained  dur- 
•  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 


IENCE  ADVISERS  TO  U.S.  DELEGATION 

[Tie  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
(press  release  736)  that  at  its  request  the  Na- 
ml  Academy  of  Sciences  has  appointed  a  com- 
tee  of  six  distinguished  scientists,  headed  by 
irence  M.  Gould,  president  of  Carleton  College, 
idvise  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Conference  on 
tarctica.  Other  members  of  the  committee  are 
ert  P.  Crary,  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  Francis  W. 
chelderfer,  Merle  A.  Tuve,  and  Harry  Wexler. 
l11  the  individuals  selected  for  this  committee 
Detlev  W.  Bronk,  president  of  the  National 
idemy  of  Sciences,  have  an  active  interest  in 
scientific  investigations  which  are  being  car- 
I  out  in  Antarctica.  Because  of  their  experi- 
S  and  background  they  will  be  able  to  assist  the 
gation  in  matters  which  may  arise  involving 
nee. 

He  T  .S.  delegation  will  also  receive  advice 
ictly  from  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
Government  agency  responsible  for  coordinat- 


ing the  planning  and  management  of  the  U.S. 
scientific  program  in  Antarctica. 


U.S.  Hopes  for  Soviet  Cooperation 
in  U.N.  Outer-Space  Activities 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3238  dated  October  7 

Mr.  [V.  V.]  Kuznetsov  has  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  propose  a  United  Nations  sponsored 
conference  to  exchange  experience  in  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space.  We  welcome  this  new  de- 
parture in  Soviet  policy  and  hope  that  it  means 
cooperation  in  the  future  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  field  of  outer  space. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  strongly  sup- 
ports the  establishment  by  this  General  Assembly 
of  a  United  Nations  space  committee.  The  idea 
of  exchange  of  experience  in  exploring  outer  space 
advanced  by  Mr.  Kuznetsov  is  illustrative  of  the 
many  useful  things  which  might  be  achieved 
through  cooperative  action  in  such  a  United  Na- 
tions body. 


U.S.  Allocates  Funds 
for  Refugee  Relief 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
9  (press  release  711)  that  the  United  States  had 
allocated  $100,000  for  the  assistance  of  Tibetan 
refugees,  $80,000  to  aid  Chinese  refugees  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  another  $150,000  for  the  emergency 
relief  of  Algerians  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  An- 
nouncement of  this  was  made  at  Geneva  on  that 
day  by  Robert  S.  McCollum,  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
Executive  Committee  meeting  of  the  Program  of 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Mr.  McCollum,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  disclosed  that  the  $80,000  would  be 
used  to  expand  refugee  food  production.  The 
food  project  in  Hong  Kong  is  being  carried  on 
with  the  cooperation  of  private  organizations,  in- 
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eluding  Church  World  Service,  the  National  Cath- 
olic Welfare  Conference,  and  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation. 

Mr.  McCollum  also  explained  that  the  $150,000 
is  being  provided  through  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner to  aid  many  Algerians  in  Tunisia  and 
Morocco,  almost  all  of  whom  are  women,  children, 
and  aged  persons.  These  contributions  bring  to 
almost  $2,500,000  the  sums  advanced  so  far  by  the 
United  States  for  the  U.N.-sponsored  World  Eef- 
ugee  Year.  It  also  brings  to  over  $6,500,000  the 
sums  allocated  both  in  funds  and  in  surplus  foods 
for  the  relief  of  the  Algerian  refugees. 


Supplementary  Items  Added 
to  Agenda  of  General  Assembly 

U.N.  doc.  A/4230/Add.  1 

Note:  At  its  826th  plenary  meeting  on  12  October  1959, 
the  General  Assembly  decided,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  General  Committee  (A/4237),  to  include  the  following 
items  in  the  agenda  of  its  fourteenth  session : 1 

71.  International  encouragement  of  scientific  research 
into  the  control  of  cancerous  diseases. 

72.  The   United   Nations    Library:     gift   of   the    Ford 
Foundation. 

73.  The  question  of  Tibet. 


President  To  Nominate  Mr.  Cutler 
to  Inter-American  Bank  Board 

The  White  House  announced  on  October  14  that 
the  President  had  made  known  his  intention  to 
nominate  Kobert  Cutler  as  the  U.S.  member  of  the 
seven-man  Board  of  Executive  Directors  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank. 

On  October  14,  under  legislation  approved  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Robert  B.  Anderson  formally  signed  the 
Bank  agreement,  thus  accepting  membership  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  Secretary  Anderson 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  as 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  and  Under  Secretary  of 
Slate  Douglas  Dillon  will  be  named  Alternate 
Governor. 


1  Vox  (he  agenda  adopted  on  Sept.  22,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  12,  I!).".!),  p.  522. 
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United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

ITU  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo 
12  (press  release  716)  the  designation  of  Frar 
Colt  de  Wolf  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegat 
to  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference  of  the  Inter: 
tional  Telecommunication  Union,  which  convei 
at  Geneva  October  14,  1959.  The  Departm 
also  announced  the  designation  of  Commissioj 
Rosel  H.  Hyde  of  the  Federal  Communicati< 
Commission  as  vice  chairman  of  the  delegatio 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  include: 

Members 

Edwin  W.  Bemis,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Sidney  S.  Cummins,  Office  of  International  Administ 

tion,  Department  of  State 
Ronald  G.  Egan,  European  director,  International  C< 

munications,   Western   Union  Telegraph   Co.,   Lond 

England. 
Paul  Goldsborough,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 

Defense  for  Supply  and  Logistics 
Raymond  L.  Harrell,  Telecommunications  Division,  ] 

partment  of  State 
Alfred  A.  Hemninge,  American  Cable  and  Radio  Corp. 
Frederic  E.  Meinholtz,  American  Newspaper  Publish! 

Association 
Paul   D.   Miles,   executive   secretary,   Interdepartmen 

Radio  Advisory  Committee,  Office  of  Civil  and  Defer 

Mobilization 
Charles  H.  Owsley,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  at  t 

European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  and  Other  Int< 

national  Organizations,  Geneva 
Francis  W.  Ryan,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  ( 
Philip  F.  Siling,  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
Raymond  E.  Simonds,  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
Marion  H.  Woodward,  Chief,  International  Division,  Co) 

mon   Carrier  Bureau,   Federal   Communications  Coi 

mission 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Eugene  R.  Schelp,  Office  of  International  Conferences,  E' 
partment  of  State 

The  International  Telegraph  Union  was  form* 
in  1865.  In  1906,  after  a  small  preliminary  mee 
ing  in  Berlin  in  1903,  the  Berlin  Conference  c 
Radiotelegraph  formulated  a  convention.  1 
1912  at  London  and  in  1927  at  Washington,  confe , 
ences  were  held  that  covered  radiotelegraph  an 
utilized  the  Bern  Bureau  of  the  ITU  for  admini; 
tration.  The  Telecommunication  Convention  (' 
Madrid  in  1932  canceled  all  previous  conventioi 
and  changed  the  old  International  Telegrap 
Union   to  the  International  Telecommunicatio 
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nion.  Because  of  delay  incident  to  World  War 
:,  a  plenipotentiary  conference  did  not  meet  to 
the  Madrid  convention  until  the  Atlantic 
inference  in  1947.  This  conference  intro- 
i.  od  fundamental  changes  in  the  organization  of 
e  Union ;  new  permanent  organs  of  the  Union 
.'ie  created  and  old  ones  expanded,  and  it  became 
specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
rernational  Telecommunication  Convention  of 
igned  at  Buenos  Aires,  came  into  effect  in 
64  and  is  the  present  charter  of  the  Union. 
The  purpose  of  this  plenipotentiary  conference 
to  revise  the  Buenos  Aires  convention.  The  con- 
rence  is  expected  to  be  in  session  until  the  middle 
December. 


Norway 

Convention  modifying  and  supplementing  the  convention 
of  June  13,  1949  (TIAS  2357),  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Oslo  July 
10,  1958.1 
Ratified  oy  the  President:  September  4,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Exemption  of  Functions 
Under  Mutual  Security  Act 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


jrrent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Pyright 

iversal  copyright  convention.    Done  at  Geneva  Septem- 

ler  6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  September  16,  1955. 

CIAS  3324. 

Accession  deposited:  Czechoslovakia,  October  6,  1959. 

)tocol  2  to  the  universal  copyright  convention  concern- 

ng  the  application  of  that  convention  to  the  works  of 

ertain  international   organizations.     Done  at  Geneva 

eptember  6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  September  16, 

955.     TIAS  3324. 

Iccession  deposited:  Czechoslovakia,  October  6, 1959. 

>tocol  3  to  the  universal  copyright  convention  concerning 

tie  effective  date  of  instruments  of  ratification  or  ac- 

eptance  of  or  accession  to  that  convention.     Done  at 

-eneva  September  6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  August 

9, 1954.     TIAS  3324. 

ocession  deposited:  Czechoslovakia,  October  6, 1959. 

ance 

eement  establishing  the  Inter-American  Development 
ank,  with  annexes.     Done  at  Washington  April  8, 1959  * 
matures  and  acceptances:  Argentina,  United  States, 
October  14,  1959. 


White  House  press  release  dated  October  12 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  October  12  signed  an  Execu- 
tive order  waiving  one  provision  of  law  which 
otherwise  would  apply  to  contracts  made  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

The  provision  waived  by  this  order  is  one  re- 
quiring that  Government  contracts  include  pro- 
vision for  the  examination  of  records  of  contrac- 
tors by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
waiver  is  restricted  to  contracts  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  is  further  restricted  to  those  con- 
tracts for  procurement  abroad  in  the  case  of  which 
compliance  with  the  inspection  of  records  require- 
ment is  deemed  impracticable. 

The  waiver  is  made  under  authority  of  section 
533  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  is  made  in  furtherance  of  purposes 
declared  in  that  act.  A  similar  requirement  under 
a  predecessor  statute,  now  expired,  was  formerly 
waived.  The  new  order  is  thus  occasioned  by  the 
enactment  of  the  new  statute  and  the  expiration 
of  the  old  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reinstatement 
of  the  earlier  waiver. 


BILATERAL 

ombia 

icultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
gricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
»4,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
ith  memorandum  of  understanding.  Effected  by  ex- 
lange  of  notes  at  Bogota  October  6, 1959.  Entered  into 
>rce  October  6, 1959. 

S'ot  in  force. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10845 » 

Further  Specification  of  Laws  From  Which  Functions 
Authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
Amended,  Shall  Be  Exempt 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  533 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  68  Stat.  860  (22  U.S.C. 
1793)   it  is  ordered  as  follows: 


1 24  Fed.  Reg.  8317. 


'ember  2,    7  959 
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Section  1.  It  is  hereby  determined  that,  to  the  extent 
indicated  in  the  preamble  of  section  2  of  Executive  Order 
No.  10784  of  October  1,  1958,2  and  in  section  2(e)  of  that 
order  as  added  by  this  order,  the  performance  of  func- 
tions authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
(b)  of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  making, 
amendment,  and  modification  of  contracts  to  facilitate  the 
national  defense"  (72  Stat.  972;  50  U.S.C.  1433(b))  will 
further  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  Executive  Order  No.  10784  of  October  1,  1958, 
is  hereby  amended : 

(a)  By  substituting  the  following  for  that  portion  of 
section  2  thereof  which  precedes  the  lettered  items  of 
section  2: 

"Sec.  2.  With  respect  to  purchases  authorized  to  be 
made  outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended :" 

(b)  By  adding  the  following  paragraph  (e)  at  the 
end  of  section  2  thereof : 

"(e)  Section  3(b)  of  the  act  entitled  'An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  making,  amendment,  and  modification  of 
contracts  to  facilitate  the  national  defense'  (Public  Law 
85-804,  approved  August  28,  1958,  72  Stat.  972;  50 
U.S.C.  1433(b)),  but  only  with  respect  to  contracts  in 
which  the  inclusion  of  the  clause  required  by  section 
3(b),  or  the  compliance  with  that  clause,  if  included  in 
a  contract,  is  deemed  by  the  executive  or  military  de- 
partment concerned  to  be  impracticable." 


X-'  C«-»  y  ^-/^O'LAiOu^  X*«-o/s^ 


The  White  House, 
October  12, 1959. 

Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  October  13  appointed  John  D.  Hick- 
erson  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines.  (For  biogra- 
phic details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  718 
dated  October  13.) 


Designations 

Edward  A.  Bolster  as  deputy  director,  Office  of  Trt 
port  and  Communications,  effective  October  12. 

Gardner  E.  Palmer  as  Director,  U.S.  Operations  J 
sion,  Japan,  and  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs,  ToW 
effective  November  1.      (For  biographic  details,  see 
partment  of  State  press  release  488  dated  July  7.) 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  October  12-18 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  October  12  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  699  of  Oc- 
tober 5,  705  of  October  7,  and  711,  713,  and  714  of 
October  9. 

Subject 

ITU  delegation  (rewrite). 

Dillon  :  departure  for  GATT  meeting, 
Tokyo. 

Hickerson  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Philippines  (biographic  details). 

Delegation  to  Conference  on  Antarc- 
tica (rewrite). 

McGee  named  delegate  to  Conference 
on  Antarctica  (rewrite). 

Prime  Minister  of  Morocco  visits  U.S. 

Itinerary  for  Crown  Prince  of 
Ethiopia. 

Herter :  Conference  or  Antarctica. 

Argentina  credentials   (rewrite). 

Relaxation  by  New  Zealand  of  con- 
trols against  dollar  imports. 

Soviet  composers  visit  U.S. 

Berding:  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

NAS  survey  of  Africa. 

President  of  Guinea  visits  U.S.  (re- 
write). 

Herter :  death  of  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall. 

Soviet  violation  of  diplomatic  im- 
munity of  Russell  Langelle. 

Wilcox  :  "Great-Power  Cooperation  in 
the  United  Nations." 

*Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


No. 

Date 

716 

717 

10/12 
10/13 

*718 

10/13 

719 

10/13 

720 

10/14 

721 

*722 

10/14 
10/14 

723 

724 
725 

10/15 
10/15 
10/15 

726 

727 

10/15 
10/16 

728 
729 

10/16 
10/16 

*730 

10/16 

731 

10/17 

t732 

10/18 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  27,  1958,  p.  664. 
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OFFICIAL    BUSINESS 


YOU  •  • • 

and  the  UNITED  NATIONS 

1959-60 

The  idea  for  this  booklet  originated  with  questions  from 
U.S.  citizens  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Eepresentative  to  the 
United  Nations.  Many  people  have  asked  Mr.  Lodge  questions, 
in  letters  and  in  conversation,  about  the  United  Nations — how 
it  works,  what  it  has  done,  and  what  value  it  has  for  the  United 
States.  This  46-page  illustrated  pamphlet  contains  his  brief  an- 
swers to  some  of  those  questions. 


Publication  6872 


20  cents 


the  UTS 

•  •  •  meeting  place  of  nations 

This  folder  briefly  describes  the  United  States  position  on 
the  United  Nations,  some  of  the  highlights  in  the  record  of  the 
UN,  and  the  functions  and  accomplishments  of  the  specialized 
agencies,    A  list  of  member  nations  is  included. 

Publication  6873  10  cents 

Order  Form  Please  send  me copies  of — 

To:     Supt.  of  Documents  Q    You  ...  and  the  United  Nations,  1959-60. 

Govt:  Printing  Office     ,    ;M 
Washington  25,  D.C,  □    the  UN  .  .  .  meeting  place  of  nations. 

Enclosed  find:  Name:  

-h, chock, or  nipncy  Street  Address : . 

order  payable  to' 
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by  the  President  and  by  the  Secretary 
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The  Shape  of  American  Policy 


by  Under  /Secretary  Murphy 


This  is  an  interesting  moment  in  the  history 
of  American   foreign    relations,    and   a   discus- 
sion of  some  aspects  of  it  may  be  timely.     Your 
nterest  in  these  problems  is  most  encouraging  to 
ill  of  us  in  the  State  Department  and  is  an  index 
)f  the  spread  of  interest  in  foreign  affairs  so 
noticeable  around  the  country.    This  of  course  was 
tot  always  so.     Not  so  many  years  ago  a  crisis  in 
uios  or  Tibet  or  even  Hungary  would  have  pro- 
voked little  interest.     In  those  earlier  days  there 
vas  no  sense  of  threat  to  our  way  of  life.     Dis- 
ance  lent  a  certain  enchantment  to  our  views  on 
oreign  policy,  so  much  of  which  seemed  remote 
:nd  absorbed  in  the  vastness  of  the  oceans  which 
hen   gave    us    protection    in    the    development 
>f  this  great   country.     In   those   days  we  de- 
uncled  on  the  military  strength  of  the  European 
)owers,  which  provided  a  sort  of  police  protection 
nd  enabled  us  to  remain  aloof.    After  1812  there 
raa  never  a  serious  threat  of  invasion.    We  were 
•rgely  occupied  with  domestic  problems  and  not 
mbitious  to  be  a  great  world  power.     Even  dur- 
i:r  two  world  wars  in  which  we  reluctantly  par- 
icipated  there  was  little  or  no  fear  that  this  coun- 
7  would  be  invaded  or  directly  attacked.     Our 
tuation  at  home  was  solid  and  impregnable. 

actors  Shaping  Soviet  Policy 

Now  if  that  was  our  own  situation,  in  the  light 
f  the  competitive  position  we  now  occupy  in  the 

•rid  it  might  be  profitable  to  make  a  rough 
•mparison  with  the  development  of  our  princi- 
il  rival.  Quite  apart  from  the  Communist  revo- 
tion  of  1917,  the  history  of  Russia  is  replete 

Address  made  before  the  Institute  of  World  Affairs 
New  York.  N.T.,  on  Oct.  20  (press  release  738). 
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with  periodic  invasions  of  its  territory  and  the 
grim  tragedy  of  war  in  its  homeland.  It  has  not 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  oceans,  but,  situated 
as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Eurasian  land  mass, 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Gen- 
ghis Khans  from  the  east  and  the  Napoleons  and 
the  Hitlers  from  the  west.  Its  vast  stretches  of 
territory,  to  be  sure,  gave  some  form  of  relative 
protection  but  imposed  quite  a  different  security 
problem  from  our  own.  During  the  last  world 
war  there  were  many  millions  of  casualties  and 
immeasurable  destruction. 

The  reason  I  refer  to  this  historical  difference 
between  the  two  countries  is  that  I  consider  it  fun- 
damental   in    East-West    relations    today.    The 
impact  on  the  Eussian  mentality  of  these  histori- 
cal experiences  has  its  reflection  in  the  attitudes 
of  their  leaders  to  questions  having  to  do  with 
war  and  peace.     This  is  quite  separate  from,  and 
yet  it  is  intertwined  with,  all  Soviet  Communist 
Party  ideological  matters  and  Communist  plans 
for  world  domination.     The  mass  of  the  Russian 
population  may  not  share  the  party's  enthusiasms 
for  the  promotion  of  communism,  but  it  is  acutely 
and  instinctively  aware  of  conditions  which  relate 
to  Russian  security.     Thus  what  faces  this  coun- 
try of  ours  is  a  difficult  combination  of  an  intense 
Russian  popular  and  patriotic  desire  for  national 
security   coupled   with   an   exploitation   of  this 
understandable    yearning    by    a    comparatively 
small  but  implacable  Communist  Party  leader- 
ship seeking  to  foist  their  brand  of  socialism  not 
only  on  the  Russian  people  themselves  but  on  the 
world  at  large,  including  the  United  States. 

It  was  at  least  partly  this  desire  for  security  in 
depth  which  motivated  the  Soviet  Union,  in  vio- 
lation of  its  pledges  to  the  West,  to  fasten  on  to 
the    large    area    in    eastern    Europe    which    its 
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armies — supported  by  our  own  forces — overran  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  ideological  or 
Communist  motive  was  incidental  or  purely  sec- 
ondary. It  is  true  that  Communist  doctrine 
teaches  that,  while  capitalist  states  remain  in 
existence,  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  homeland  of 
communism  can  never  be  really  secure.  But 
party  leaders  are  aided  in  promoting  this  doctrine 
among  the  Eussian  people  because  of  the  histori- 
cal reasons  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  most  difficult  for  the  Russian 
people  to  believe,  as  the  Soviet  radio  and  press 
have  so  often  told  them,  that  capitalist  American 
warmongers  are  poised  for  the  attack  and  that  our 
intentions  are  hostile  and  warlike.  This  histori- 
cal conditioning  has  provided  a  readymade  ele- 
ment of  solidarity,  enabling  the  party  leadership 
to  put  over  an  ambitious  new  7-year  plan  for 
heavy  industry — and  to  some  extent  consumer 
goods — a  huge  military  establishment  on  the  land, 
a  costly  submarine  fleet,  an  expensive  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  program,  and  a  satellite 
program. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  seems  to  be  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  potential  of  the  satellite  program  that 
everything  else,  even  intercontinental  missiles,  be- 
gins in  his  active  imagination  to  be  old-fashioned. 
This  extraordinarily  able  Soviet  leader  seems  de- 
termined to  pull  the  Russian  peasant  right  up  by 
his  bootstraps  directly  into  outer  space.  Perhaps 
Ivan  at  the  moment  would  settle  for  an  extra  suit 
and  a  pair  of  shoes  in  addition  to  his  boots — as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  the  other  day  in 
traveling  from  Vladivostok — with  a  little  better 
assortment  of  groceries  for  Ivan's  wife.  I  noted 
one  Russian  comment  out  of  Moscow  by  a  worker 
who  said  he  really  did  not  need  a  TU-114,  as  he 
managed  very  well  riding  on  the  trolley  car,  but 
he  would  like  some  consumer  goods  for  himself 
and  his  family  and  he  would  like  them  cheaper 
and  of  better  quality. 

Now  this  is  very  good  and  healthy.  It  provides 
the  Soviet  leadership  with  increasing  problems. 
In  their  soaring  ambition  to  surpass  the  United 
States,  to  dominate  not  only  the  world  but  outer 
space,  the  party  leadership  has  neglected  the  daily 
needs  of  their  subjects  to  a  degree  which  our 
people  could  not  even  imagine.  As  the  Russian 
people  become  more  sophisticated  and  aware  of 
the  standards  of  living  prevailing  among  "capi- 
talistic slaves,"  their  pressures  on  the  leadership 
will,  I  believe,  become  unavoidable.    Whatever 
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the  political  system,  fundamental  laws  of 
nomics  apply  and  available  man-hours  can  pr 
duce  just  so  many  things.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Russian  people  want  peace  just  as  America! 
citizens  desire  it.  The  only  conflicts  between  th( 
two  nations  are  artificially  created. 

That  is  why  our  Government  has  promoted  s 
program  of  exchange  of  persons  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  in  the  fields  of  science,  culture,  and  industry 
Sometimes  that  program  is  criticized  for  different 
reasons:  that  it  is  inadequate  and  very  tardy 
that  we  are  opening  our  society  to  subversive  in- 
fluences and  in  effect  doing  business  with  the  Devil 
that  the  exchanges  are  unfair  because  of  state  con- 
trol in  the  Soviet  Union  as  compared  to  our  oper 
system  and  in  view  of  the  susceptibility  of  oui 
hospitable  people.  It  is  true  that,  apart  from  th( 
exchanges  which  are  agreed  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
there  is  practically  no  private  travel  by  Russiar 
citizens  to  the  United  States,  whereas  many  thou- 
sands of  American  tourists  are  visiting  the  Soviei 
Union.  But  if  we  waited  for  the  perfect  ar- 
rangement it  would  probably  never  happen. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  agreemenl 
which  is  now  under  negotiation  for  renewal  foi 
an  additional  2-year  period  is  achieving  mutually 
interesting  results.  It  is  too  early  to  say  whethei 
the  advantage  is  greater  on  one  side  than  on  th( 
other.  Perhaps  in  the  field  of  the  performing 
arts  the  financial  advantage  is  on  the  Soviet  side 
Their  performances,  as  is  the  case  of  the  ballet 
and  the  folk  dances,  have  earned  far  more  dollars 
for  them  than  the  rubles  earned  by  our  performer; 
and  orchestras.  Politically  and  psychologically 
I  believe  the  program  is  mutually  advantageous 
and  could  have  profound  effects  favorable  to  peace 
over  the  longer  term. 

Peiping-Moscow  Relationship 

There  is  another  factor  of  considerable  interest 
to  us  in  our  contemplation  of  the  international 
scene.  It  is  the  Peiping-Moscow  relationship,  s 
major  feature  of  our  present-day  world.  During 
Chairman  Khrushchev's  recent  visit  we  gainec 
perhaps  some  slight  additional  insight  into  th( 
nature  of  that  relationship,  many  features  ol, 
which  are  obscure.  It  is  an  intriguing  questior 
as  to  how  long  a  close  fraternal  relationship  cai 
endure.  Allegiance  to  Marxism-Leninism,  or 
course,  and  the  common  experience  of  postrevolu- 
tionary  problems  form  a  tie  between  the  Soviet 
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.vidership  and  their  extreme  doctrinaire  counter- 
arts  in  Peiping.     But  we  may  well  ask  ourselves 
f  in  the  long  run  this  is  enough  to  overcome  so 
tiny  conflicts  of  a  historical  and  social  nature, 
onflicts  of  culture  and  custom  and  antipathies 
lherent  in  the  makeup  of  the  Chinese  and  Russian 
•aders  and  people.    The  Chinese  Communist  sei- 
ure  of  power  is  later  in  time  than  the  Russian, 
nd  the  spirit  and  immediate  ambitions  of  the  rad- 
'al  brand  of  Chinese  doctrine  and  chauvinism  per- 
aps  do  not  always  synchronize  with  the  current 
jpirations  of  the  Soviet  leadership.     This  seemed 
oparent  in  Russian  disapproval  of  Mao's  [Mao 
se-tung,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  and 
olitburo  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party]  in- 
stence  on  adoption  of  the  brutal  commune  sys- 
•m,  with  its  disregard  of  human  values.     The 
oviet  Union  had  long  since  discarded  the  theory 
;  unworkable.     The  drain  on  Russian  resources 
■quired  by  the  vast  and  insatiable  demands  of  the 
ickward  Chinese  economy,  its  hungry  millions, 
id  Chinese  ambitious  expansionism  undoubtedly 
-ovide  food  for  thought  in  high  Soviet  councils, 
ommunist  China  is  not  a  satellite  but  a  near 
■  ual,  able  to  dream,  with  its  potential  for  the 
iture,  of  exercising  a  certain  hegemony  in  the 
jurasian  land  mass,  not  tomorrow  certainly  but 
;me  day. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  reason  to  link  Moscow 
ud  Peiping  in  aggressive  moves  in  Korea  and 
Hiemoy  and  Matsu.     No  doubt  Ho  Chi  Minh  con- 
.'lted  the  Moscow  leadership  as  well  as  Peiping 
lfore  the  Viet  Minh  launched  the  guerrilla  at- 
teks  in  northern  Laos.    But  are  the  Russians  en- 
t-ely  comfortable  with  these  Chinese  adventures 
]  aggressive  warfare  if  they  believe  one  of  them 
i  ght  be  the  spark  of  a  much  larger  conikgra- 
t>n?    There    is    no    doubt    that    publicly    Mr. 
]  lrushchev  feels  obliged  to  support  Red  China, 
J  matter  how  outrageous  its  conduct  might  be  in 
r-bet.    I  would  question  that  privately  he  would 
1  happy  over  the  world  effect  of  this  adventure 
i  brutality  or  its  impact  on  Indian  public  opinion. 
It  is  not  always  certain  that  Russian  aspirations 
cncide  with   Chinese  ambitions  and   methods. 
-  me  day  this  might  become  a  most  uneasy  part- 
f^ship.    However,  this  day  seems  far  in  the  fu- 
t  *e,  and  in  the  present  in  which  we  must  operate 
I  '_re  is  little  doubt  but  that  both  Moscow  and 
Piping  regard  the  continuation  of  their  close  alli- 
i »  as  being  of  overriding  importance.     Peiping 
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in  particular  would  be  hard  pressed  to  do  without 
the  critical  economic  and  military  assistance  it 
receives  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  turn  this  is 
a  drain  on  the  Soviet  economy  which  delays  the 
day  when  the  Soviet  people  may  achieve  a  better 
standard  of  living.  As  an  indication  of  its  dedi- 
cation to  its  alliance  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Pei- 
ping regime  publicly  accepts  the  latter's  leader- 
ship over  the  world  Communist  movement. 

Impact  off  Disarmament  on  U.S. -Soviet  Relations 

One  area  where  better  understanding  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  could  have  a  substan- 
tial impact  is  that  of  disarmament.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  proposal  made  by  Chairman  Khrush- 
chev in  his  speech  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  for  complete  and  total  disarma- 
ment.2 Huge  armaments  are  usually  built  either 
for  aggressive  purpose  or  for  self-defense  against 
such  purpose,  real  or  imaginary.  There  is  usually 
a  desire  to  dominate  somebody  else's  territory  or 
a  deep  fear  and  suspicion  of  attack.  Certainly 
the  United  States  gave  proof  of  our  peaceful  in- 
tentions after  World  War  II  by  achieving  almost 
total  disarmament  in  this  country.  This  impru- 
dent though  idealistic  action  had  wide  popular 
support.  But  for  our  pains  we  were  exposed  to 
the  blockade  of  Berlin  and  hostilities  in  Korea. 
We  discovered  that  the  Soviet  bloc  had  not  wasted 
a  day  nor  spared  expense  in  building  a  vast  mili- 
tary apparatus.  Every  German  rocket  expert 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on  was  recruited  in  the 
development  of  a  missile  and  satellite  program, 
and  this  plus  other  factors  put  their  technology  in 
some  respects  ahead  of  ours. 

It  is  well  to  remember  this  historical  develop- 
ment in  assessing  Chairman  Khrushchev's  broad 
and  sweeping  proposals,  which  are  receiving  very 
careful  study  by  our  Government.  These  pro- 
posals point  to  the  fact  that  disarmament  measures 
must  be  undertaken  in  a  balanced  way,  fair  to  both 
sides,  and  that  they  must  be  subject  at  every  stage 
to  effective  international  control. 

But  there  is  a  further  aspect  to  total  disarma- 
ment of  great  importance.  This  is  the  answer  to 
the  question :  If  nations  give  up  their  arms,  who 
keeps  the  peace?  Private  citizens  in  organized 
communities  have  given  up  their  firearms  because 
they  have  an  armed  police  which  keeps  the  peace. 
As  our  able  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 


1  For  text,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  799. 
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Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  said  recently,3  "If  all  nations 
lay  down  their  arms,  there  must  be  institutions  to 
preserve  international  peace  and  security  and  pro- 
mote the  rule  of  law." 

In  this  connection  we  are  seeking  in  the  United 
Nations  to  determine  what  type  of  international 
police  force  should  be  established  to  preserve  in- 
ternational peace  and  security ;  what  principles  of 
international  law  should  govern  the  use  of  such  a 
force;  and,  finally,  what  internal  security  forces, 
in  precise  terms,  would  be  required  by  nations  of 
the  world  if  existing  armaments  are  abolished. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  eagerness  to  achieve 
disarmament,  which  we  know  is  generally  desired 
by  peoples  everywhere.  Our  President  said  the 
other  day  at  Abilene4  that  no  other  aspiration 
dominates  him  as  much  as  that  the  nations  of  East 
and  West  will  find  dependable,  self-guaranteeing 
methods  to  reduce  the  vast  and  essentially  waste- 
ful expenditures  for  armaments.  He  earnestly 
wishes  to  devote  at  least  some  of  the  funds  now 
spent  for  arms  to  improvement  not  only  in  our 
own  living  conditions  but  especially  to  the  millions 
living  in  poverty  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  the  world. 

What  is  important  is  agreement  with  built-in 
safeguards,  self-enforcing  safeguards  of  inspec- 
tion and  control.  As  Ambassador  Lodge  has 
stated,5  in  any  disarmament  program,  whether  it 
be  100  percent  or  1  percent  disarmament,  adequate 
and  timely  inspection  and  control  must  be  built 
into  the  system,  so  that  both  sides  reduce  their 
armaments  in  plain  sight  of  each  other,  every  step 
of  the  way.  That  kind  of  program  creates  con- 
fidence; anything  less  creates  fear  and  suspicion 
and  increases  the  danger  of  war.  As  yet  we  do 
not  know  what  inspection  and  control  the  Soviet 
Union  would  accept  on  its  own  proposal  for  com- 
plete disarmament.  Neither  the  statement  of 
Chairman  Khrushchev  nor  the  subsequent  state- 
ment of  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov  en- 
lightened us  on  this  vital  point.  Your  Govern- 
ment is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  progress  to- 
ward relief  from  the  huge  armaments  burden. 

Other  Areas  of  Negotiation  With  Soviet  Union 

In  a  related  field,  as  you  know,  we  have  had  real 
negotiations  aimed  at  agreement  to  stop  tests  of 


nuclear  weapons.6  In  fact  these  talks  were  f| 
proposed  by  the  United  States.  They  have  b,i 
in  progress  at  Geneva  since  1958.  For  the  mom  I 
they  are  in  recess,  but  later  this  month  the  Unii 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Un 
will  again  take  up  where  they  left  off  this  sumnl 

Then,  as  you  also  know,  the  United  States  ci 
sidered  with  nine  other  powers  at  Geneva 
November  the  question  of  safeguarding  agai 
surprise  attack.7    While  these  discussions  did 
accomplish  their  intended  purpose,  the  frank 
change  of  views  will  serve  as  a  useful  basis 
future  negotiations  on  this  problem. 

As   you   undoubtedly   know,   too,   the  Uni 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,   France,   and 
Soviet  Union  have  agreed  on  the  establislrmeni 
a  10-nation  disarmament  committee  to  resume  g 
eral  disarmament  negotiations  early  next  ye 
This  step  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
member  Disarmament  Commission  of  the  Uni 
Nations.9    Finally,  inside  our  own  Government* 
are  now  conducting  an  intensive  review  of 
basic  disarmament  policy  10  in  anticipation  of  i 
Committee  of  Ten  meeting  scheduled  to  conv 
early  in  1960. 

I  have  touched  on  the  two  subjects  which  s» 
to  me  of  greatest  significance  to  our  world  posit 
today,  i.e.  East- West  relations  and  disarmam 
No  doubt  they  occupy  much  of  the  thought  of ; 
membership  of  the  Institute  of  World  Ada 
They  overshadow  regional  and  country  probh 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  everywhere.  They; 
feet  the  basic  purpose  of  American  foreign  pol] 
which  is  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  secu:j 
of  the  American  people.  During  the  com| 
months  I  believe  we  shall  witness  a  number] 
conferences  and  negotiations  during  the  coursd 
which  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  improveni 
in  East-West  relations  may  develop.  If  thaj 
true,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  on  I 
subject  of  disarmament.  I  would  like  to  closd 
that  note  of  relative,  cautious  optimism,  convirj 
that  these  problems  are  not  insoluble. 


'  Bulletih  of  Nov.  2,  1959,  p.  615. 

/w.,  p.  020. 
r/hid.,p.  615. 


"For  background,  see  Hid.,  May  18,  195!),  pp.  700 1 
704 ;  June  8,  1959,  p.  825 ;  and  Sept.  14,  1959,  p.  374.  I 

'Ibid.,  Oct.  27,  1958,  p.  048;  Nov.  24,  1958,  p.  815;  I 
5, 1959,  p.  13 ;  and  Feb.  2, 1959,  p.  163. 

8  Ibid.,  Sept.  28, 1959,  p.  438. 

"  / bid.,  p.  439. 

10  Ibid.,  Aug.  17,  1959,  p.  237. 
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reat-Power  Cooperation  in  the  United  Nations 


by  Francis  O.  Wilcox 

.  I  isistani  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  1 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  with  you 

m  in  this  city  of  sunshine  in  order  to  help  cele- 

Tnited   Nations   Day.      Support   for  the 

nited  Nations  is,  as  you  know,  fundamental  to 

ir  country's  approach  to  its  international  respon- 

bilities  and  objectives.    It  is  through  the  efforts 

1  organizations  such  as  the  Greater  Miami  As- 

ciation  for  the  United  Nations  and  the  other 

itional  organizations  represented  here  that  the 

.re  of  the  United  Nations  reaches  the  Ameri- 

n  public.    Their  understanding  of  and  their  in- 

in  the  United  Nations  are  essential.     We 

the  Government  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the 

'lendid  work  your  organizations  are  doing  to 

lp  achieve  this  end. 

le  Khrushchev  Visit 

This  year  the  opening  of  the  United  Nations 
?neral  Assembly  coincided  with  the  visit  of 
lairman  Khrushchev  to  this  country,2  as  the 
St  part  of  an  exchange  of  visits  between  Presi- 

-enhower  and  the  Soviet  leader. 
The  decision  to  invite  the  leader  of  the  Com- 
unist  world  to  the  United  States  was  made  in 
e  hope  that  this  might  promote  some  under- 
mding,  ease  world  tensions,  and  perhaps  lay 
ft  groundwork  for  new  and  more  productive 
orts  in  the  cause  of  peace.    From  the  beginning 

Address  made  before  the  Greater  Miami  Association 
'  the  United  Nations  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  on  Oct. 

-  release  732). 

Xikita   S.   Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 

-  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  visited  the  United  States  Sept. 
-27.    For  statements  made  at  the  time  of  his  arrival, 

Bl  lletin  of  Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  476;  for  text  of  the  com- 
nique  released  following  his  talks  with  President  Eisen- 
ver  at  Camp  David,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  12,  1959,  p.  499. 
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it  was  stressed  that  we  could  not  expect  that  the 
major  issues  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  our- 
selves would  thereby  be  resolved. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  rehearse  the  chronol- 
ogy of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  visit,  in  which  he 
traveled  the  length  of  the  land,  inspecting  our 
industry,  conferring  with  our  leaders,  and  judging 
at  first  hand  the  temper  of  our  people.  It  was  a 
full  2  weeks  for  all  of  us,  and  particularly  for 
those  like  Ambassador  Lodge  who  accompanied 
the  tireless  Soviet  leader  on  his  tour. 

Now  that  he  has  come  and  gone  it  may  be  useful 
to  assess  the  effect  of  his  visit,  to  estimate  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  aims  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  promotion 
of  world  peace. 

One  thing  is  quite  clear.  We  would  all  agree 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  might  not  deserve  a  very 
good  mark  in  a  course  in  American  history.  But 
it  has  been  a  helpful  and  sobering  experience  for 
all  of  us  to  see,  at  first  hand,  this  shrewd  and  re- 
doubtable opponent  in  action. 

Obviously  one  immediate  gain,  which  flowed 
from  the  talks  at  Camp  David  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Chairman  Khrushchev,  was  the 
agreement  that  the  negotiations  on  Germany  and 
Berlin  should  not  and  must  not  be  conducted  under 
a  threat  or  ultimatum.  The  implied  Soviet  threat 
to  Berlin,  it  appears,  has  largely  been  removed, 
and  negotiations  on  Germany  and  Berlin  can  be 
resumed,  provided  our  allies  agree. 

I  believe  the  visit  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  fruit- 
ful in  other  ways  which  are  less  clear  but  in  the 
long  run  may  be  no  less  important.  No  one  can 
measure  exactly  the  effect  upon  the  Soviet  leader 
of  seeing  the  great  industrial  and  agricultural  po- 
tential of  the  United  States,  of  viewing  at  first 
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hand  how  our  people  really  live,  their  support  of 
our  form  of  government,  and  their  keen  desire  for 
peace.  No  one  can  calculate  the  effects  of  those 
experiences  upon  a  man  trained  in  a  doctrine  alien 
to  ours  and  conditioned  to  think  of  us  in  the  dis- 
torted terms  of  Soviet  propaganda. 

Moreover  some  statements  of  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev appear  to  reflect  a  new  understanding  of 
this  country.  He  has  told  the  Soviet  people  that 
President  Eisenhower  earnestly  desires  peace  and 
that  this  Government  has  the  support  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people.  Moreover  he 
did  not  talk  about  burying  us ;  instead  he  urged  us 
to  keep  our  system  and  let  him  keep  his.  He  even 
declared  that  "the  slaves  of  capitalism  live  very 
well,"  and  both  here  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  he 
praised  the  accomplishments  of  American  indus- 
try and  agriculture. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  effect  of  these  state- 
ments upon  a  people  which  for  years  has  heard 
from  their  leadership  little  but  odious  comparisons 
and  misrepresentations  concerning  the  United 
States.  In  this  regard  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has,  even  if  temporarily,  reduced  its 
jamming  of  the  Voice  of  America  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  welcome  development. 

I  believe  that  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  learned 
about  the  United  States  during  his  visit  here  may 
have  lessened  the  danger  that  he  will  misjudge 
the  deep  attachment  which  we  have  to  our  way  of 
life.  In  this  nuclear  age  there  is  grave  peril  in 
the  possibility  that  one  side  will  misinterpret  the 
will  of  the  other  to  defend  itself  or  its  interests, 
that  it  will  miscalculate  the  reactions  of  the  other 
side  and  take  steps  that  might  lead  to  an  armed 
conflict.  The  danger  of  such  a  miscalculation  is 
real,  and  the  effects  could  be  disastrous  for  all  of  us. 

I  believe  that  our  deep  resolve  to  defend  our 
liberty  and  to  honor  our  international  commit- 
ments was  brought  home  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  a 
direct  way  and  that  he  is  less  likely  to  make  a  fatal 
mistake  in  the  direction  of  Soviet  policy.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  expect  a  broad  understanding  of 
this  kind  to  come  about  quickly.  It  can  only  pro- 
ceed from  sustained  contact  at  all  levels.  It  could 
never,  however,  be  achieved  by  the  system  of  quar- 
antine in  which  we  previously  found  ourselves. 

We  are  hopeful  that  a  very  modest  beginning  has 
been  made.  We  are  left  with  the  practical  question 
as  to  how  far  this  beginning  will  lead  us.  Another 
of  the  hopeful  signs,  therefore,  to  emerge  from 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  visit  is  the  prospect  of  renewed 


discussions  and  negotiations  at  various  levetoB 
such  issues  as  Berlin,  disarmament,  trade,  cultijB 
exchange,  and  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  enei 
The  conduct  of  negotiations  seems  less  likely  tc* 
interrupted  by  major  violence  than  would  befl 
armed  truce  of  silence. 

In  any  event  it  appears  that  we  have  gained  1 
opportunity  for  further  discussions  of  outstandAj 
differences.  What  results,  if  any,  these  discussiB 
will  bring,  I  cannot  say.  If  the  Soviets  are  :■ 
cere  in  their  desire  to  relax  tensions,  as  they  clal 
we  will  present  them  every  opportunity  for  doa 
so,  as  we  have  in  the  past.  However,  we  mfl 
see  deeds  on  their  part — not  just  words — before* 
can  realistically  assess  whether  Mr.  Khrushca 
has  simply  been  seeking  to  lull  us  into  a  false  se  e 
of  tranquillity,  knowing  how  much  we  welcoa 
better  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  whet  r 
he  truly  means  to  improve  the  international  atirM 
phere  by  meaningful  agreements  to  ease  and  elii 
nate  present  troublesome  problems. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  can  be  sure.    1% 
Khrushchev  sincerely  believes  in  his  system, 
is  dedicated  to  the  goal  of  surpassing  the  Unia 
States.     His  view  is  that  our  system  and  cc- 
munism  remain  essentially  competitive.    We  c,4 
tainly  cannot  let  down  our  guard  as  the  result  o  i 
2- week  trip.     We  must  never  forget  that  Col 
munist  doctrine  still  has  world  domination  as  ■ 
goal.   But  we  will  continue  to  seek  agreements  w  t 
the  Soviet  Union  which  will  reduce  present  t<4 
sions  while  maintaining  free- world  security. 

Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 

There  is  one  further  point  that  may  be  very  iw 
portant.      Recently   Mr.    Khrushchev   has   ma) 
statements  subscribing  to  the  thesis  that  threi 
and  force  should  not  be  used  to  settle  different ; 
between  nations.     This  point  was  highlighted  i 
the  joint  communique  at  Camp  David,  in  whi: 
President  Eisenhower  and  Chairman  Khrushch 
agreed  that  "all  outstanding  international  qu<- 
tions  should  be  settled  not  by  the  application 
force  but  by  peaceful  means  through  negotiation; ' 

While  such  statements  have  been  made  befo , 
this  recent  expression  could  be  a  significant  ( 
velopment.    But  just  as  interesting  perhaps  £»• 
the  speeches  Mr.  Khrushchev  made  during  the  10 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Chinese  Commun  ■ 
regime.     In  three  major  addresses  he  counsel 
against  the  use  of  force,  repeating  many  of  t» 
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;  ieace  and  disarmament  themes  he  had  used  in  this 
mntry. 

I  Is  it  possible  that  the  Chinese  Communists  will 
.*cept  Mr.  Khrushchev's  sound  advice?    If  their 

.  vent  record  of  aggressive  acts — including  Tibet, 
aiwan,  and  the  Indian  border  areas — is  any  indi- 
Ution,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  very  optimistic  on 
(lis  score.  We  can  continue  to  hope,  however, 
uismnch  as  the  Communist  Chinese  have  recog- 
(ized  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  the  leader  of  the  inter- 
atrial Communist  movement,  that  they  will 
entually  accept  the  principle  that  differences 

:  |iould  be  settled  by  negotiation  and  not  by  force — 
, principle  to  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  publicly 
jbscribed. 

1 ! 

he  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.N. 

With  this  background  in  mind  I  would  like  to 
trn  to  some  of  the  problems  now  pending  before 
\e  United  Nations.  The  rollcall  of  important 
)litical  issues  is  an  impressive  one — disarma- 
ment, outer  space,  Tibet,  Hungary,  Laos,  the  U.N. 
jmergency  Force — to  mention  only  a  few.  It  oc- 
•.rs  to  me  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  very  good 
oportunity  to  demonstrate,  in  connection  with 
.any  of  these  issues,  that  it  is  really  interested  in 
jorking  for  world  peace. 

'Fourteen  years  ago  the  U.N.  was  created  with 
le  hope  that  the  great  powers  would  work  to- 
fther  to  win  the  peace  as  they  had  cooperated 
^  win  the  war.    But  the  cold  war  soon  set  in,  and 
ie  cleavage  between  the  Communist  and  the  free 
orld  became  wider  and  deeper.    At  that  time  our 
?ople  believed  that  a  strong  United  Nations,  but- 
massed  by  great-power  cooperation,  constituted 
<e  best  possible  guarantee  for  world  peace.    We 
all  believe  so.    And  we  have  done  what  we  could 
(er  the  years  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
i  its  eternal  quest  for  peace. 
Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Union,  prompted  by  mo- 
tres  of  its  own,  moved  in  the  opposite  direction. 
riey  apparently  did  not  want  a  strong  United 
ations.    As  a  part  of  their  goal  of  winning  the 
A)rld  to  communism,  they  decided  that  a  weak 
r>rld  organization  would  serve  their  interest  bet- 
tf.    Their  membership  was  obviously  a  marriage 
d  convenience. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  we 
»uld  welcome  genuine  Soviet  support  for  the 
Itited  Nations  Charter.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
I  should  not  expect  any  miracles  in  New  York 
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as  a  result  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  visit.  Even  so, 
there  are  a  number  of  things  the  Soviets  could  do 
to  ease  tensions  and  to  make  the  United  Nations  a 
more  effective  instrumentality  for  peace  if  they 
chose  to  do  so. 

The  Problem  of  Disarmament 

In  the  first  place  they  could  accept  a  workable 
system  of  international  inspection  and  controls 
and  thus  make  possible  a  break  in  the  disarma- 
ment deadlock.  Disarmament  is  without  doubt 
the  most  important  single  problem  facing  the 
world  today.  And  time  after  time  during  these 
last  14  years  our  discussions  have  bogged  down 
largely  over  the  kind  of  inspection  system  that 
would  be  both  practical  and  effective. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  we  re- 
main ready  and  willing  to  negotiate  effective  dis- 
armament agreements.  We  are  quite  prepared  to 
permit  Soviet  representatives  to  participate  in 
inspection  arrangements  in  our  territory.  We  do 
not  fear  their  presence.  In  the  circumstances 
envisaged,  we  would  have  nothing  to  hide. 

But  we  do  not  believe  in  mere  paper  promises. 
When  a  nation  moves  toward  disarmament,  this 
is  such  a  vital  and  important  step  that  both  sides 
are  entitled  to  guarantees  that  the  agreements 
entered  into  are  not  going  to  be  violated. 

An  Irishman  once  defined  salt  as  "  a  white  sub- 
stance that  makes  potatoes  taste  bad  when  you 
don't  put  any  in."  By  the  same  token  an  adequate 
system  of  inspection  and  control  is  an  absolutely 
indispensable  element  in  any  disarmament  recipe. 

When  Mr.  Khrushchev  spoke  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  called  for  what 
he  termed  "general  and  complete  disarmament." 3 
By  this  he  apparently  meant  the  elimination  of  all 
armaments  and  all  armed  forces  by  all  govern- 
ments, except  for  those  arms  and  forces  needed  to 
maintain  internal  order.  To  reach  this  goal  he  set 
forth  various  phases  of  a  disarmament  program 
which,  over  a  period  of  4  years,  would  result  in  his 
final  objective — complete  disarmament.  This,  in 
substance,  was  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  in  mind 
and  what  he  characterized  as  a  radical  new  ap- 
proach to  this  vital  problem. 

I  would  not  want  to  detract  from  the  importance 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  statement,  which  even  now  is 
being  given  very  careful  study.     It  is  only  fair  to 


1  For  text,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  799. 
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point  out,  however,  that  we  and  our  allies  have 
frequently  offered  comprehensive  disarmament 
proposals  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past,  includ- 
ing various  phases  for  their  implementation. 
Unfortunately,  up  to  now  at  least,  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  make  one 
point  quite  clear.  The  United  States  is  willing  to 
go  as  far  as  other  nations  will  go  toward  complete 
disarmament,  provided  such  disarmament  is  ac- 
companied by  a  satisfactory  system  of  controls. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  controls,  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  proposal  for  complete  disarmament 
raises  several  important  and  complex  problems. 
What  armed  forces  will  it  be  necessary  for  each 
state  to  retain  so  that  internal  order  can  be  main- 
tained? Presumably  the  answer  to  that  question 
would  involve  a  variety  of  considerations,  includ- 
ing the  size,  geographical  location,  and  terrain  of 
the  country,  the  size  and  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  political  and  economic 
stability  it  has  developed. 

Just  as  important  is  the  essential  link  between 
complete  disarmament  and  an  international  police 
force  strong  enough  to  keep  the  peace.  Sovereign 
states  will  not  be  willing  to  put  their  guns  on  the 
table  unless  they  can  find  security  from  external 
attack  from  other  sources.  True,  from  a  purely 
humane  point  of  view,  it  would  be  a  great  step 
forward  if  we  could  avoid  the  mass  destruction  of 
civilian  populations.  But  disarmed  nations  could 
still  fight  with  bows  and  arrows  or  even  cornstalks, 
and  probably  would  do  so  unless  they  are  re- 
strained by  the  presence  of  an  international  police 
force. 

In  presenting  his  proposal  to  the  United  Nations 
Mr.  Khrushchev  predicated  it  on  the  fact  that  the 
distrust  which  has  developed  among  the  nations 
has  resulted  in  increases  in  armaments;  these  in 
turn  develop  international  tensions.  Now  the 
solution  he  offered  was  to  eliminate  armaments  and 
thereby  eliminate  world  tensions.  One  might  ask 
whether  it  would  be  more  logical  to  approach  the 
question  of  disarmament  by  first  examining  the 
problem  of  developing  a  feeling  of  trust  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  riddle  which  is  almost  as  difficult  as 
the  riddle  of  the  hen  and  the  egg.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  the  answer.  But  I  am  convinced 
that,  if  we  could  reach  agreement  on  some  dis- 
armament controls,  this  might  help  develop  the 


necessary  confidence  and  trust  to  enable  us  i 
move  forward. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  made  some  progress  in  to 
important  respects. 

First  of  all,  the  talks  relating  to  the  cessatu 
of  nuclear  weapons  tests  will  be  resumed  in  Gene*] 
on  October  27.     It  is  our  hope  that  we  can  reax 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  inspe 
tion  and  control  system  necessary  to  insure  th  I 
violations  of  the  treaty  would  be  detected, 
that  can  be  done,  we  can  move  ahead  with  a  treai 
on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  and  thus  give  re4 
impetus    to    further    progress    in    the    field   t\ 
disarmament. 

Secondly,  we  recently  reached  agreement  on 
new  forum  for  disarmament  negotiation.  A  neji 
committee  has  been  established  outside  the  Unite 
Nations  consisting  of  five  representatives  from  tl' 
Western  states  and  five  Soviet  bloc  members 
This  group  will  begin  its  discussions  in  Genei 
early  next  year. 

All  of  you  know  how  persistently  we  have  trie, 
to  engage  in  fruitful  disarmament  negotiatioi 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United  Nation 
These  efforts  have  not  been  successful.  We  ha^ 
decided  that  we  cannot  and  must  not  allow  , 
matter  as  basic  to  the  survival  of  our  civilizatic 
as  our  disarmament  efforts  are  to  collapse  becaus 
of  procedural  difficulties. 

On  the  assumption  that  no  stone  should  be  le: 
unturned  which  might  bring  some  progress,  w 
agreed  to  the  creation  of  this  new  committe 
There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  on  our  part  t 
bypass  the  United  Nations.  We  recognize  full 
that  ultimate  responsibility  for  disarmament  coi 
tinues  to  rest  with  the  United  Nations.  And  w  i 
sincerely  hope  that  results  achieved  by  the  ne 
committee  will  provide  a  useful  basis  for  the  r« 
newed  consideration  of  disarmament  in  thi 
Organization.5 

Outer  Space 

A  second  area  where  the  Soviet  Union  could  us 
its  influence  to  lessen  world  tensions  an 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  lies  in  the  real] 
of  outer  space. 


*  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  43 
6  For  :i  statement  on  the  question  of  disarmament  mac 

by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  Committee  I  cl 

Oct.  14,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  2, 1959,  p.  015. 
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The  United  States  has  called  for  an  interna- 
ional  approach  to  this  important  question.  We 
vere  the  prime  movers  back  of  the  establishment 
>f  a  United  Nations  Committee  on  Outer  Soaoe.6 
•ught  to  have  the  United  Nations  take  the 
ead  in  cooperative  international  efforts.  Surely 
i  United  Nations  program  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
mter  space,  in  which  many  members,  small  and 
participate,  can  help  insure  that  national 
ivalries  will  not  be  projected  into  the  universe 
rhich  surrounds  us. 

But  the  Soviet  response  has  been  to  boycott  the 
'nited  Nations  committee — a  committee  which 
hey  insist  be  made  up  of  states  half  on  their  side 
nd  half  on  the  free-world  side.  We  reject  this 
mdesirable  concept  of  parity,  as  did  the  General 
Lssembly  last  year.  Such  U.N.  committees,  we 
eel  strongly,  should  reasonably  reflect  the  makeup 
f  the  General  Assembly  of  82  members.  The 
rorld  is  made  up  of  many  nations;  it  is  diverse, 
nd  it  is  this  diversity  which  characterizes  the 
"nited  Nations. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  the  So- 
iets.  in  view  of  recent  accomplishments  in  pene- 
rating  outer  space,  could  make  a  very  helpful  con- 
ribution  to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations, 
'learly  they  cannot  argue  a  lack  of  technology,  as 
by  did  some  years  ago  when  they  refused  to  co- 
perate  in  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 

Recently  Mr.  [V.  V.]  Kuznetsov,  head  of  the  So- 
let  delegation,  proposed  a  United  Nations  con- 
?rence  to  exchange  experience  in  the  exploration 
f  outer  space.  We  welcome  this  proposal.7  If 
lis  indicates  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
'nion  to  participate  in  the  future  in  the  United 
ations  efforts  to  further  cooperation  in  the  peace- 
il  uses  of  outer  space,  this  could  be  a  change  for 
ie  better.  International  conferences  under  U.N. 
uspices  which  provide  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
lange  experience  in  the  exploration  of  outer 
Mce  are  illustrative  of  the  many  useful  things 
bich  might  be  achieved  through  cooperative  ae- 
on. Our  own  scientists  have  shown  considerable 
iterest  in  such  conferences,  since  they  and  the 

'For  background  and  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
e  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  13.  1958,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5, 
24.  For  U.S.  statements  made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
ittee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  see  ibid.,  June  15, 
•59,  p.  883;  June  29,  1959,  p.  972:  and  July  27,  1959 
138. 

'For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Lodge,  see  ibid.,  Nov. 
1850,  p.  651. 
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United  States  Government  agree  that  a  maximum 
exchange  of  data  is  necessary  if  mankind  is  to 
benefit  fully  from  the  results  of  exploration  of 
outer  space. 

For  our  part  we  will  continue  to  give  our  solid 
support  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  work  of 
the  Outer  Space  Committee  in  this  field.  We  hope 
the  Soviets  grasp  the  opportunity  this  Assembly 
affords  them  to  do  the  same. 

Laos 

The  situation  in  Laos  is  still  another  example 
where  the  Soviet  attitude  could  be  helpful  in  eas- 
ing tensions.  During  the  recent  past  it  has  been 
clear  that  the  Communist  bloc  has  taken  actions 
designed  to  undermine  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  Laos.  There  has  been  active  support  of 
Communist  rebel  forces  within  Laos  from  Com- 
munist north  Viet-Nam.  There  has  been  Commu- 
nist propaganda  emanating  simultaneously  from 
Hanoi',  Peiping,  and  Moscow  aimed  at  confusing 
world  opinion.  And  the  fact  that  the  military 
outbreak  in  Laos  last  August  followed  conferences 
in  Moscow  and  Peiping  between  Soviet,  Chinese 
Communist,  and  Viet  Minh  leaders  is  added  evi- 
dence of  the  Soviet  activity  in  this  matter. 

In  these  circumstances,  with  its  freedom  and  in- 
dependence threatened,  Laos  appealed  to  the 
United  Nations  for  help.  The  Security  Council 
subcommittee  of  Argentina,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Tu- 
nisia has  been  in  Laos  for  the  past  month  looking 
into  the  facts.8  Its  presence  there  has  had  a  quiet- 
ing effect — at  least  for  the  moment — on  Laos.  For 
the  time  being,  fighting  has  abated,  and  the  imme- 
diate threat  to  Laotian  independence  has  been 
reduced. 

The  Soviets  vigorously  opposed  the  United  Na- 
tions' taking  any  action  with  respect  to  Laos. 
Their  solution  was  the  reconvening  of  an  inter- 
national control  commission  whose  mission  the 
Lao  Government  regarded  as  having  been  ful- 
filled. The  Soviets  have  also  sought  to  divert  ef- 
fective United  Nations  action  by  calling  for  a  con- 
ference.9 The  Lao  Government  rejected  this  idea, 
preferring  instead  to  appeal  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, where  justice  could  be  assured. 

Laos,  like  every  free  nation,  seeks  to  control  its 
own  destiny.  Since  the  United  Nations  has  al- 
ready taken  appropriate  action,  there  is  no  need 

8  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  456. 
'For  a  Department  statement  on  U.S.  rejection  of  the 
Soviet  proposal,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  475. 
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for  a  conference  which  would  be  disruptive  and 
which  would  ignore  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  presence  of  the  Security  Council  subcom- 
mittee has  been  a  short-range  measure.  Now  we 
await  the  report  of  that  group  with  considerable 
interest.  Once  the  report  is  available,  the  United 
Nations  will  want  to  consider  what  further  meas- 
ures it  should  take  to  assure  a  continuation  of  its 
tranquilizing  influence  in  Laos.  We  hope  the  So- 
viet Union  will  cooperate  in  the  United  Nations  to 
help  maintain  the  peace  there. 

Tibet 

The  Soviet  Union  could  also  be  helpful,  if  it 
would,  in  connection  with  the  Tibetan  situation 
which  is  now  before  the  United  Nations.  Every 
civilized  person  has  been  shocked  by  the  terrible 
atrocities  committed  against  the  Tibetan  people. 
As  you  know,  the  Dalai  Lama,  forced  to  flee  his 
country,  has  appealed  to  the  United  Nations  to 
consider  the  tragedy  of  his  people.  He  told  the 
tragic  story  of  Chinese  Communist  persecution, 
forced  labor,  deportations,  and  executions,  will- 
fully and  wantonly  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
threaten  the  very  survival  of  the  Tibetan  people. 
The  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  a  repu- 
table group  of  international  lawyers,  has  presented 
a  preliminary  report  showing  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  committed  acts  violating  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  of  1948. 

We  welcomed  the  fact  that  Ireland  and  Malaya 
requested  discussion  of  the  Tibetan  question  and 
that  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  consider  this 
grave  issue.  Admittedly  it  is  difficult  for  the 
United  Nations  to  render  direct  help  to  the  op- 
pressed people  of  this  far-off  and  inaccessible  cor- 
ner of  the  world.  It  is  our  hope,  nevertheless, 
that  an  airing  of  the  Tibetan  case  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  bring  the  full  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  bear  on  this  flagrant  violation  of 
fundamental  human  rights. 

And  what  has  been  the  Soviet  response  to  the 
denial  of  human  rights  of  the  Tibetan  people? 
Mr.  Kuznetsov's  response  was  a  harsh  and  bitter 
accusation  against  the  United  States  that  we  were 
launching  a  campaign  to  impede  better  relations 
between  states  and  to  poison  the  atmosphere  in  the 
United  Nations. 

In  brief  Mr.  Kuznetsov's  argument  amounts  to 
this:  We  must  ignore  the  crimes  committed  in 
Tibet  or  else  be  accused  of  promoting  the  cold  war. 


Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  whenever  we  raise  i 
portant  issues  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  like, 
are  accused  of  engaging  in  cold-war  tactics, 
it  those  who  seek  to  have  the  United  Nations  c 
cuss  such  crimes  that  promote  the  cold  war  ? 
is  it  those  who  commit  and  condone  such  crii 
that  are  responsible  ? 

If  the  United  Nations  were  to  turn  its  f 
away  from  the  gross  denial  of  human  rights 
Tibet,  it  would  be  ignoring  one  of  its  f  undamen 
responsibilities  under  the  charter. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  will  support 
charter  of  the  United  Nations.  We  cannot  sta 
idly  by  while  the  Communists  try  to  destroy  i 
Tibetan  race,  its  religion,  and  its  culture, 
hope  that  world  opinion  as  expressed  in  I 
Assembly  will  help  in  some  appropriate  way 
keep  alive  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  Tibet 
people  to  maintain  their  way  of  life. 

Hungary 

When  one  speaks  of  Tibet,  one  cannot  help  1 
recall  Hungary. 

This  Assembly  is  expected  once  again  to  c( 
sider  the  situation  in  that  unhappy  country, 
consideration  will  remind  people  everywhere 
the  world  community's  continuing  concern  oa 
Soviet  actions  there  and  its  maintenance  by  foi 
of  a  puppet  regime. 

This  regime  has  thus  far  consistently  refus 
to  permit  the  United  Nations  Special  Represen 
tive  for  Hungary,  Sir  Leslie  Munro,  to  enter  t 
country  to  investigate  the  Hungarian  situati 
firsthand.  Sir  Leslie  is  expected  to  report  on  ] 
recent  efforts  during  this  General  Assembly. 

The  continued,  deliberate  defiance  by  Hunga 
of  the  United  Nations  augurs  ill  for  our  cc 
tinuing  efforts  to  achieve  international  peace  a; 
security. 

UNEF 

Soviet  support  of  the  United  Nations  Em< 
gency  Force  in  the  Middle  East  would  be  ) 
another  way  to  improve  relations  in  the  worl 

You  will  recall  that  this  force  of  over  5,0 
soldiers  from  7  countries  patrols  the  armisti 
demarcation  lines  between  the  United  Arab  E 
public  and  Israel.  Since  1956  it  has  supervis 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  over  the  Suez  Can: 
It  is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  internation 
cooperation  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  United  Nations  members  are  assessed  f' 
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-  expenses.     The  Soviet  Union,  I  regret  to  say, 
contradiction  to  its  often  repeated  desire  for 

0  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  has 
aadfastly  refused  to  pay  its  share.  Just  a  few 
\s  after  Mr.  Khrushchev  left  this  country,  the 
met  Union  clearly  reemphasized  its  rigid  posi- 
m  in  these  words : 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  contributed  a  single  kopec 
■  the  maintenance  of  the  Emergency  Force  .  .  .  and  is 

1  going  to  make  any  expenditure  for  these  ends  in  the 
:ure. 

result,  very  serious  financial  difficulties  are 
sed  for  the  Emergency  Force  and  for  the 
lited  Nations  itself.  For  its  part,  the  United 
ites  will  continue  to  support  UNEF  because 
i  firmly  believe  it  continues  to  remain  a  major 
Iwaik  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Its  splen- 
1  record  has  also  strengthened  our  conviction 
it  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  United  Nations 
take  early  steps  to  provide  standby  arrange- 
nts  for  a  peace  force  ready  to  serve  immediately 
any  part  of  the  world. 

inomic  and  Social  Work 

Before  concluding  may  I  say  just  a  few  words 
>ut  the  economic  and  social  work  of  the  United 
tions.   Obviously  the  most  important  task  of  the 
ited  Nations  is  to  do  what  it  can  to  prevent 
>lear  war.    But  peace,  if  it  is  to  be  an  enduring 
ce,  means  far  more  than  the  mere  absence  of 
flict.     It   means  positive  cooperation  in  the 
nomic  and  social  fields  so  that  the  basic  causes  of 
r  will  ultimately  disappear, 
hat  is  why  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
nomic  and  social  activity  of  the  United  Nations, 
it  is  why  we  support  to  the  hilt  the  work  of  the 
:ialized  agencies  in  their  persistent  fight  against 
ger,  disease,  poverty,  and  ignorance, 
'ou  know  the  story  well.    Today,  in  the  under- 
eloped  areas  of  the  world,  well  over  a  billion 
pie  are  striving  to  establish  or  maintain  ways 
life    which    successfully    combine    economic 
s  with  human  liberty.    In  many  countries 
average  per  capita  annual  income  is  less  than 
).    If  these  nations  are  to  retain  their  inde- 
flence  and  to  improve  their  standards  of  life, 
•  need  help  and  they  need  it  badly. 
ere  again  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  genuine  op- 
unity  for  helpful  action  within  the  framework 
to United  Nations.    By  adopting  a  more  con- 
ctive  approach  and  by  increasing  its  contribu- 
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tions  to  various  United  Nations  programs,  it  could 
help  enormously  in  expanding  the  economic  and 
social  work  of  that  Organization. 

In  this  connection  let  me  recall  the  terrible  cost 
of  world  armament  expenditures  and  the  great  op- 
portunity for  economic  and  social  progress  if  this 
burden  could  be  lifted  from  our  shoulders.  During 
the  next  decade  the  nations  of  the  world  may  well 
spend  in  excess  of  $1,000  billion  on  armaments. 
What  could  we  not  accomplish  if  some  of  these  ex- 
penditures could  be  used  for  more  constructive 
purposes  ? 

On  our  part  we  have  told  the  world  that,  when 
sufficient  progress  has  been  made  toward  controlled 
disarmament,  our  Government  stands  ready  to  ask 
its  people  to  join  with  others  in  devoting  a  good 
portion  of  the  savings  from  such  disarmament  to  a 
multilateral  development  fund.  Somehow  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  find  a  way  to  divert  their 
expenditures  from  arms  to  economic  and  social 
development— their  own  and  that  of  their  less  de- 
veloped neighbors. 

Concluding  Comments 

Time  alone  can  tell  whether  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
visit  will  have  a  constructive  impact  on  world 
events. 

In  any  event  the  United  Nations  offers,  at  the 
moment,  one  possible  proving  ground  of  Soviet 
intentions.  There  are  many  steps  the  Soviets 
could  take,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  to  help  relax  ten- 
sions and  make  the  United  Nations  a  more  effective 
mechanism  for  peace. 

They  could  stop  their  abuse  of  the  veto  in  the 
Security  Council.    They  could  support  the  crea- 
tion of  a  United  Nations  peace  force.     They  could 
take  part  in  United  Nations  programs  for  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.     They  could  approve 
an  effective  system  of  inspection  and  control  for 
disarmament.     They  could  abide  by  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  United  Nations  on  Hungary. 
This,  I  admit,  is  a  large  order,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  to  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to 
move  very  far  in  this  direction  in  the  near  future. 
But  the  facts  also  show  that  it  is  not  impossible 
to  find  important  areas  of  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.    Three  examples  will  suffice  to  make 
my  point.   In  1955,  after  10  long  years  of  frustrat- 
ing   negotiations,    they    finally    agreed    to    the 
Austrian  state  treaty.    In  1957,  after  considerable 
opposition,  they  signed  the  statute  of  the  Inter- 
national  Atomic  Energy   Agency.     Finally,   in 
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1958,  after  extremely  difficult  negotiations,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  concluding  with  them  an  exchange 
agreement. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  task  ahead  of  us  will 
be  a  long  and  tedious  one.  It  will  call  for  many 
years  of  determined  effort  and  sustained  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  free  peoples  everywhere. 

In  our  negotiations  with  Soviet  officials  we 
should  always  remember  that  they  are  not  an  im- 
patient people.  They  are  never  in  a  hurry  to  get 
away  from  an  international  conference.  They 
believe  that  history  is  on  their  side.  And  they 
are  content  to  bide  their  time,  constantly  testing 
and  probing  for  soft  spots. 

On  our  part,  therefore,  we  must  develop  an  in- 
finite amount  of  patience.  Moreover,  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  Communist  challenge,  we  must  have  at 
least  as  much  firmness,  persistence,  and  determi- 
nation as  the  Soviets.  If  we  will  pursue  this 
course,  Soviet  leaders,  encouraged  by  world  opin- 
ion, may  come  to  realize  that  it  is  in  their  own 
national  interest  to  relax  tensions  and  to  come  to 
further  agreement  with  free-world  nations. 

Meanwhile  some  people  have  been  disturbed  be- 
cause Mr.  Khrushchev  has  challenged  us  to  com- 
pete with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  production  of 
worldly  goods.  I  cannot  understand  why  we  in 
the  United  States  need  fear  such  competition. 
After  all,  competition  is  the  lif eblood  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system. 

Nor  should  we  be  alarmed  because  the  Russians 
want  to  eat  filets  mignons  and  drive  convertibles. 
There  is  plenty  on  this  planet  for  everybody  if  we 
can  only  learn  to  live  together  as  reasonable  men 
should. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  imply  that  in 
such  competition  one  system  will  triumph  over  the 
other  and  destroy  it.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
not  just  two  systems  in  the  world;  there  are  many 
systems.  What  we  are  striving  for  is  the  kind  of 
freedom  and  independence  in  the  world  that  will 
permit  each  nation  to  work  out  its  own  system  in 
accordance  with  its  own  needs  and  its  own  desires. 
Although  I  am  not  afraid  of  friendly  compe- 
tition, in  the  long  run  it  is  only  international  co- 
operation that  can  save  mankind  from  destroying 
himself.  At  San  Francisco  in  1945  it  was  empha- 
sized time  and  time  again  that  the  United  Nations, 
supported  by  the  teamwork  of  the  great  powers, 
constituted  the  best  possible  guarantee  for  peace. 
This  great  concept  still  embodies,  in  my  opinion, 
mini's  Ix'st  hope  for  a  better  world. 
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Commemoration  of  Anniversary 
of  Hungarian  Revolution 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  743  dated  October  22 

Three  years  ago,  on  October  23,  1956,  the  Hu' 
garian  people  rose  in  a  spontaneous  and  valia 
effort  to  achieve  their  longstanding  aspirations  f 
a  government  which  would  be  free  from  foreij 
domination  and  responsive  to  their  will.  Tfc' 
effort  failed  in  the  face  of  ruthless  Soviet  milita: 
intervention.  Since  then  the  Hungarian  and  S 
viet  Governments  have  continually  defied  wor1 
opinion  by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  terms 
resolutions  on  Hungary  adopted  by  overwheh 
ing  majorities  in  the  United  Nations  General  A 
sembly.  The  American  people,  like  all  othe 
throughout  the  world  who  are  dedicated  to  tl 
cause  of  liberty  and  national  integrity,  will  tod: 
remember  and  honor  the  Hungarian  patriots  wl 
died  in  this  struggle  and  those  who,  today,  mii 
live  under  a  system  which  has  been  imposed  up< 
them.  It  is  due  to  their  bravery  that  October ! 
shall  live  in  history  as  the  symbol  of  a  people 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  independence  and  f  reedoi 


B-29  Case  Removed  From  Calendar 
of  International  Court  of  Justice 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  748  dated  October  23 

It  has  been  learned  by  the  Department  of  Sta 
that  on  October  10,  1959,  the  International  Cou 
of  Justice  ordered  removed  from  the  calendar 
the  Court  the  case  brought  by  the  United  Stat 
against  the  Soviet  Government  on  account  of  t 
destruction  of  a  B-29  aircraft  over  Hokkaic 
Japan,  on  November  7,  1954,  in  the  course 
which  one  crew  member  was  killed.  The  fat 
have  been  stated  in  prior  Department  press  v 
leases  (No.  631,  November  8,  1954,1  No.  3:' 
May  23,  1957,2  and  No.  491,  July  7,  1959 3). 


1  For  text,  together  with  texts  of  a  U.S.  note  of  Nov. 
1954,  and  a  Soviet  note  of  Nov.  7,  1954,  see  Bullet 
of  Nov.  29,  1954,  p.  811. 

3  For  text,  see  iMd.,  July  8,  1957,  p.  68. 

3  For  text,  together  with  text  of  U.S.  application  ' 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  see  ibid.,  July  I 
1959,  p.  122. 
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The  United  States  had  boon  informed  on  Sep- 
amber  3,  1959,  that  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  the 
fetherlands  had  informed  the  Court  that  the 
ioriet  Government  claimed  that  the  B-29  in  ques- 

:on  had  violated  the  Soviet  border  and  that  the 
was  the  first  to  lire  in  the  encounter.    For 
lese  reasons,  the  Soviet  Government  stated, 

.  .  .  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  considers  as  before 
mt  in  this  case  there  are  no  questions  which  are  in 
eed  to  be  solved  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
ad  does  not  see  bases  for  the  filing  of  this  case  with 
ie  Court. 

The  foregoing  allegations  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ient  are  not  accurate.  The  United  States  B-29 
■ver  shot  at  the  Soviet  plane;  it  did  not  cross 
S  viet  border  but  was  shot  down  over  Japa- 
5se  territory  by  Soviet  planes  which  intruded 
ito  Japanese  air  space  to  do  this.  The  U.S. 
overnment  was,  and  is,  prepared  to  prove  by  evi- 
?nce  the  truth  of  these  statements. 
The  United  States  regrets  again  that  the  Soviet 
overnment  continues  to  disregard  the  organ  of 
B  United  Nations  set  up  for  the  solution  of 
sputes  between  governments  as  to  facts  or  issues 
law  in  international  matters  by  the  institutions 
law  and  order.  It  cannot  admit  the  propriety 
•  the  wisdom,  therefore,  of  any  policy  which 
eps  the  Court  from  hearing  the  disputes  as  to 
ets  and  law  in  matters  as  important  as  the  one 
volved  in  this  case. 

In  the  Soviet  Government's  response  to  the 
rart,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the 
>viet  Government  also  stated  that  the  United 
ates  had  ignored  warnings  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
runent  that  the  United  States  air  forces  should 
t  direct  planes  "toward  the  state  borders  of  the 
S.S.R.  and  violate  these  borders."  The  alleged 
)lation,  of  course,  has  been  denied,  and  the 
viet  Government  refused  to  permit  proof  on 
is  subject  on  either  side  to  be  placed  before  an 
partial  tribunal. 


S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Show  First  Films 
ider  Exchange  Agreement 

m  release  741  dated  October  21 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
that  premieres  of  the  first  American  and  Soviet 
ns  to  be  shown  under  the  U.S.S.R.-U.S.A.  ex- 
inge  agreement  will  take  place  at  Moscow  and 
ishington,  D.C.,  on  November  10,  1959. 
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American  film  stars  Gary  Cooper  and  Edward 
G.  Robinson  will  attend  the  premiere  in  Moscow 
of  the  United  Artists  film  "Marty."  The  producer 
of  the  film,  Harold  Plecht,  and  the  film's  director, 
Delbert  Mann,  will  also  be  present. 

Simultaneously  a  group  of  motion-picture  per- 
sonalities from  the  Soviet  Union  will  come  to 
Washington  for  the  premiere  on  the  same  evening 
at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  of  the  Soviet  feature 
film  "The  Cranes  Are  Flying." 

These  two  premieres  will  mark  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  showing  of  theatrical  films  under  the 
terms  of  the  cultural,  technical,  and  educational 
agreement  signed  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  at  Wash- 
ington on  January  27, 1958.1  A  number  of  Soviet 
and  American  Government  officials  are  expected  to 
attend  the  premieres. 

Commenting  on  the  exchange,  Secretary  Herter 
said: 

Our  Government  is  pleased  by  the  response  of  the 
American  motion-picture  industry  in  supporting  the  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  climate  of  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
The  American  film  at  its  best  has  always  demonstrated 
its  capacity  to  reach  across  boundaries  of  culture,  tradi- 
tion, and  language  and  by  so  doing  has  helped  to  break 
down  mistrusts  and  misunderstanding  and  thereby  bring 
about  a  greater  understanding  among  nations.  The 
United  States  has  always  believed  in  and  practiced  the 
doctrine  of  free  and  full  international  communications. 
We  therefore  especially  welcome  the  carrying  out  of  this 
part  of  the  film  agreement,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
American  films  to  be  shown  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

Three  of  the  leading  officials  of  United  Artists 
also  will  attend  the  Moscow  premiere.  They  are 
Arthur  B.  Krim,  president,  United  Artists,  Rob- 
ert S.  Benjamin,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Ar- 
nold M.  Picker,  vice  president  in  charge  of  foreign 
distribution.  The  Hollywood  personalities  at- 
tending the  premiere  will  arrive  in  Moscow  on 
November  9  and  remain  approximately  1  week. 

"Marty,"  which  was  one  of  10  U.S.  films  pur- 
chased by  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  American 
film  industry  under  the  cultural  agreement,  will  be 
the  first  American  film  shown  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
approximately  15  years. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  17,  1958,  p.  243 ;  for 
text  of  a  memorandum  of  agreement  on  film  exchanges, 
see  ibid.,  Nov.  3,  1958,  p.  697. 
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Food  for  Peace 


by  Don  Paarlberg 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President 1 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  the  first  of  a  series  of 
five  discussions  on  the  international  age  in  agri- 
culture. The  subject  of  this  series  seems  to  me 
particularly  appropriate  in  scope  and  timing. 

My  purpose  in  these  remarks  is  to  supply  the 
basic  logic  which  underlies  agriculture's  venture 
into  the  international  age,  a  venture  already  well 
advanced  and,  on  balance,  rather  successful.  I 
shall  attempt  to  state  the  case  for  our  special 
export  programs  and  for  the  export  of  American 
agricultural  technology.  It  is  my  feeling  that  a 
good  job  has  been  done.  While  more  might  be 
done  and  some  things  perhaps  better  done,  it  is 
important  to  see  the  rightness  of  the  direction  that 
has  been  taken.  I  am  more  interested  in  putting 
a  positive  and  confident  face  on  agriculture's  ven- 
ture into  the  international  age  than  in  attempting 
to  rechart  its  course. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prepare  a  paper  painting 
in  rosy  hue  the  great  attainments  which  agricul- 
ture might  achieve  in  its  international  venture. 
It  would  also  be  easy  to  develop  a  paper  which 
holds  up  to  ridicule  some  of  our  unorthodox  in- 
ternational activities.  The  difficult  task,  and  the 
one  I  have  undertaken,  is  to  show  the  opportuni- 
ties without  being  carried  away  thereby  and  to 
show  the  hazards  without  constructing  a  rationale 
for  inaction. 

In  his  special  message  to  Congress  on  agricul- 
ture last  January,2  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  in  mind  matters  similar  to  those  under 
review  in  this  program.    He  said, 

I  am  setting  steps  in  motion  to  explore  anew  with  other 
surplus-producing  nations  all  practical  means  of  utilizing 
the  various  agricultural  surpluses  of  each  in  the  interest 


of  reinforcing  peace  and  the  well-being  of  friendly  peoi 
throughout  the  world — in  short,  using  food  for  peace. 

Thus  the  President  expressed  his  interest  in  1 
subject  matter  before  us. 

Our  generation,  in  the  mid-20th  century,  is  w 
ness  to  a  conjunction  of  great,  historic  events: 

First,  we  see  the  reawakening  of  the  und 
developed  nations  after  many  centuries  of  slumb 

Second,  we  see  efforts  by  both  the  East  and  i 
West  to  assist  these  countries  in  economic  i 
vancement. 

Third,  we  see  a  breakthrough  in  agricultu: 
technology. 

I  shall  elaborate  briefly  on  each  of  these. 

Reawakening  of  Underdeveloped  Nations 

First,  the  reawakening : 

In  Asia,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa,  in  Lai 
America,  many  peoples  are  making  the  exciti 
discovery  that  life  can  mean  more  for  their  cb 
dren  than  it  has  meant  for  them.  Thanks 
modern  travel  and  communication,  the  people 
many  nations  are  learning  that  poverty,  hung 
and  misery  are  not  the  universal  lot  of  manki 
nor  a  burden  that  they  need  permanently  to  be 
Awareness  has  been  increased;  aspirations  ha 
been  raised;  hopes  have  been  kindled;  promi 
have  been  made.  This  is  an  outstanding  fact 
the  20th  century.  It  is  a  new  dimension  in  c 
dealings  with  these  people  from  this  time  forwa: 


1  Address  made  at  the  graduate  school  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Oct.  7 

<  While  I  louse  press  release  dated  Oct.  8). 

2  II.  Doe.  59,  Will  Oong.,  1st  sess. 


East-West  Rivalry 

Our  second  overriding  historic  event  at  t : 
mid-century  point  is  the  great  issue  between  (' 
East  and  the  West.  This  is  a  complication  f 
incalculable  significance. 

Not  simply  do  the  people  in  the  less  develorl 
countries  aspire  to  economic  advancement;  a) 
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there  is  intense  and  growing  rivalry  between  t lie 
free  world  and  the  Communist  bloc  in  assisting: 
these  people  to  attain  the  goals  to  which  the}' 
aspire  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Communist  effort, 
BOme  additional  goals  to  which  the  people  do  not 
aspire.  This  rivalry  springs  from  the  fact  that 
many  governments  in  the  less  developed  parts  of 
the  world,  in  their  pursuit  of  economic  betterment, 
hesitate  between  the  free  and  the  authoritarian 
route. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  people  of  the 
world  are  presently  in  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
Clearly  these  people  are  committed,  by  their  gov- 
ernments if  not  by  their  own  wills,  to  authori- 
tarian principles  in  charting  their  course  to  better 
economic  and  political  life. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  earth's  people 
are  of  the  free  world.  Clearly  these  millions  are 
presently  committed  to  reliance  upon  representa- 
tive government  and  the  enterprise  system  in 
reaching  for  a  brighter  future. 

The  remaining  third  are  in  varying  degree  un- 
committed in  the  East-West  struggle.  Their  de- 
cision may  in  time  to  come  determine  the  balance 
of  power.  The  strategic  importance,  not  to  men- 
tion the  humanistic  implications,  of  the  ideological 
-r  niggle  for  the  minds  of  these  uncommitted 
people  is  clearly  seen  by  the  two  great  contestants. 
Rivalry  between  East  and  West  during  most  of 
the  past  decade  has  been  direct,  firsthand,  and  on 
occasion  violent.  In  recent  years  this  rivalry  has 
shifted  into  a  new  area,  in  the  direction  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  Most  people  would 
agree  that  this  form  of  rivalry  is  superior  to  an 
arms  race.  But  let  us  not  be  deluded.  It  is  a 
more  subtle,  softer,  longer  range  but  no  less  mean- 
ingful contest.  This  shift  of  technique  and  of 
emphasis  in  the  world  struggle  is  of  profound 
significance  from  every  point  of  view:  philosoph- 
ical, military,  political,  economic,  and,  indeed, 
spiritual. 

Agricultural  Breakthrough 

Third,  I  will  briefly  comment  on  the  agricul- 
tural breakthrough: 

The  breathtaking  changes  in  agricultural 
technology  of  the  recent  past  deserve  to  be  char- 
lcterized  by  a  term  seldom  used  in  scientific 
ircles— one  reserved,  in  fact,  for  only  the  most 
far-reaching  and  significant  developments — a  ma- 
jor breakthrough.     The  realization  of  this  monu- 
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mental  change  is  gradually  making  itself  felt  in 
scientific  circles,  among  practical  farmers,  and 
among  government  officials. 

Forty  years  ago  it  took  106  man-hours  to  grow 
and  harvest  100  bushels  of  wheat.  In  recent  years 
it  has  taken  not  106  man-hours  but  only  22. 
During  this  period  the  yield  of  wheat  has  doubled. 
For  other  crops  similar  dramatic  changes  have 
occurred. 

As  recently  as  a  decade  ago  the  country  was  con- 
cerned about  its  ability  to  supply  the  food  needs 
of  our  rapidly  growing  population.  These  were 
the  days  of  the  so-called  "fifth  plate."  Today 
we're  not  worrying  about  filling  the  "fifth  plate"  ; 
we're  hunting  instead  for  a  "sixth  customer." 

Traditional  Viewpoint  "Problem-Prone" 

It  is  considered  by  many  people  that  the  re- 
awakening of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  the 
international  rivalry  to  assist  them,  and  the  agri- 
cultural breakthrough  are  all  major  problems. 

Many  people  have  dwelt  upon  problems  created 
by  the  growing  aspirations  and  expectations,  and 
indeed  the  actual  achievements,  of  the  developing 
countries.  New  areas  have  come  into  production 
to  rival  our  export  trade.  Economic  advance- 
ment has  carried  with  it  political  and  social  up- 
heavals which  have  disturbed  relationships  among 
the  great  powers.  Twenty-two  new  countries 
have  come  into  being  since  World  War  II.  There 
are  new  faces  at  the  conference  table;  there  are 
new  power  blocs  with  which  to  deal. 

Helping  these  developing  nations  is  unques- 
tionably a  problem.  It  has  imposed  considerable 
cost  upon  the  American  people.  Eivalry  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  helping  these  nations  is  viewed 
by  some  as  simply  an  additional  cost.  Technical 
assistance,  economic  support,  loans  for  economic 
development,  gifts  and  grants  add  to  a  consider- 
able sum,  variously  characterized,  depending  on 
the  attitude,  as  "giveaway,"  "foreign  aid,"  or 
"mutual  security."  The  great  food  needs  of  these 
people,  as  measured  in  physical  or  nutritional 
terms,  are  in  the  orthodox  economic  sense  not 
needs  at  all  since  they  lack  the  means  with  which 
to  buy.  Yet  reality  demands  the  meeting  of  at 
least  a  part  of  these  needs. 

The  breakthrough  in  agricultural  technology, 
the  third  of  the  current  great  events,  has  likewise 
been  treated  primarily  as  an  unresolved  and  most 
vexing  problem.     Indeed  anyone  who  has  had 
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responsibility  for  dealing  with  its  consequences 
finds  it  hard  to  consider  the  breakthrough  in  any 
other  light.  The  growing  stocks  of  surplus  crops, 
the  downward  impact  upon  prices,  the  mounting 
costs  of  farm  programs,  the  painful  adjustments 
required  of  our  farm  people,  and  the  bitter  legis- 
lative battles  which  both  result  from  and  cause 
or  perpetuate  these  maladjustments — these  are 
clear  enough  to  any  observer. 

Thus  anyone  approaching  these  great,  historical 
events  in  a  conventional  manner  finds  in  them 
many  grave  and  difficult  problems.  Looking  at 
them  separately  and  from  a  traditional  point  of 
view  leaves  one  bleak  and  baffled.  This  arises 
from  the  inclination  to  be  problem-prone  rather 
than  opportunity-oriented. 

Opportunities  in  Food  Potential 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  view  these  historic 
events  not  from  a  conventional  attitude  but  with 
a  fresh  look.  We  need  to  see  them  not  separately 
but  in  relationship  to  one  another. 

Thus  seen,  the  breakthrough  in  agricultural 
technology  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  help  the 
developing  nations  to  help  themselves,  to  help 
build  a  political,  economic,  and  social  structure 
suited  to  their  aspirations  and  oriented  toward 
freedom,  therewith  to  strengthen  the  free  world 
in  its  struggle  with  the  forces  of  totalitarianism. 

Among  the  various  areas  of  our  rivalry  with  the 
Soviet  Union  there  is  no  economic  sector  in  which 
our  advantage  is  as  clear  cut  as  in  agriculture. 
This  is  true  despite  recent  Soviet  advances  in  this 
field.  The  American  farm  worker  outproduces 
the  farm  worker  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  a  ratio 
of  about  four  to  one.  The  status  of  our  agricul- 
tural science  in  most  respects  is  superior  to  theirs. 
Our  system  of  agricultural  education  at  all  levels 
is  the  world's  best.  Our  system  of  family  farming 
has  demonstrated  its  superiority  over  the  authori- 
tarian system.  Our  farmers  are  more  skilled,  our 
farms  are  better  equipped,  our  resources  of  soil 
and  climate  more  bountiful  than  those  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  And,  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
private  ownership  and  freedom  of  decision  give 
our  farmers  a  tremendous  advantage  that  does 
not  exist  among  the  agricultural  workers  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  any  form  of  rivalry  it  is  a  good  principle  to 
join  the  issue,  if  one  can,  where  one's  relative 
strength  is  the  greatest.    There  is  no  other  area 


for  which  our  relative  strength  so  greatly  ex 
ceeds  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  in  the  field  o 
agriculture.  There  is  the  opportunity  to  mak 
this  sector,  rather  than  some  other,  a  major  test 
ing  ground  in  our  rivalry,  and  it  is  clearly  in  ou 
interest  to  do  so. 

What  is  this  opportunity  to  utilize,  in  our  ri 
valry  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  comparative  ad 
vantage  that  we  have  in  the  agricultural  field 
The  opportunity  is  great  indeed,  and  we  hav 
gone  a  long  way  toward  fulfilling  it.  The  peopl 
of  the  developing  countries  are  primarily  agricul 
tural.  Perhaps  85  percent  of  the  people  live  o: 
farms  or  in  agricultural  villages.  Their  greates 
needs  and  their  greatest  understanding  are  b 
farming.  There  is  a  kinship  among  farm  peopl 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  better  mediun 
by  which  we  can  communicate  with  these  peopl 
than  through  the  thing  they  know  best:  agricul 
ture.  They  need  the  fruits  of  our  agricultura 
sciences;  they  need  what  we  have  learned  abou 
agricultural  education;  they  need  the  food  an< 
fiber  which  fill  our  warehouses  and  which  ou 
farms  are  capable  of  producing  in  large  volume 
The  beginning  of  industrialization,  also  needed,  i 
agricultural  improvement,  which  releases  peopl 
from  food  production  to  nonfarm  jobs.  We  cai 
and  do  associate  our  abundant  agricultural  capac 
ity  with  their  very  great  needs. 

There  are  opportunities,  not  just  problems,  ii 
our  food  potential. 


Reorientating  U.S.  Farm  Policies  to  Foreign  Polic 

What  I  am  describing  is  a  matching  of  ou 
abundant  agricultural  capacity  and  knowledgi 
with  the  great  needs  of  the  developing  countries 
I  am  trying  to  describe  this  operation  in  its  broad 
est  terms,  and  it  should  be  so  considered. 

There  are  some  who  view  the  food  needs  of  th< 
developing  parts  of  the  world  simply  as  a  safety 
valve  to  permit  the  continuation  of  unsound  price 
support  legislation  in  the  United  States.  Wha 
I  am  suggesting  is  something  far  different:  the 
conscious  reorientation  of  our  farm  policies  witl 
respect  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  oui 
foreign  policy. 

This  is  not  a  new  thought.  I  claim  no  original 
ity  for  it.  It  has  already  been  partly  put  int< 
effect.  What  I  am  really  doing  is  to  provide  thi 
logical  basis  for  a  recasting  of  attitudes  towarc 
<he  opportunities  which  confront  us. 
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Most  in  need  of  recasting  are  the  price-support 
laws.  Legislation  originally  drafted  to  overcome 
a  recession,  retained  to  tight  a  war,  and  grudg- 
ingly but  insufficiently  modified  to  accommodate 
a  scientific  revolution  is  unlikely  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  international  age  in  agriculture.  We  do  not 
need  an  export  program  to  bail  out  our  unwise 
price-support  laws ;  we  need  farm  programs  that 
accommodate  the  present  needs  of  our  farm  peo- 
ple, that  recognize  the  breakthrough  in  agricul- 
tural technology,  and  that  enable  us  to  meet  the 
worldwide  opportunities  presented  by  the  great 
events  that  I  have  described.  "We  have  a  work- 
able agricultural  export  law;  we  need  more  ap- 
propriate domestic  programs. 

We  should  cease  to  hinder  the  emergence  of  a 
rational  production  pattern.  We  should  cut  farm 
program  costs.  The  public  probably  will  support 
a  reasonable  farm  export  program  which  fits  well 
into  our  capacity  for  abundant  production  and  fits 
well  into  our  foreign  policy;  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  public  will  continue  to  support  a  price-sup- 
port program  which  grows  even  more  costly  and 
?eems  to  fit  very  little,. that  is  rational.  There  is 
no  need,  with  the  present  high  level  of  agricul- 
tural output,  to  use  price  supports  at  inducement 
levels,  thereby  further  stimulating  production. 

Production  controls,  on  the  basis  of  experience, 
seem  unable  to  choke  off  the  abundant  flow  of 
Ajnerican  farm  products.  The  total  cost  of  pur- 
:hasing  nonproduction,  through  various  programs 
which  have  that  intent,  is  a  heavy  cost  indeed.  It 
•nay  well  be  comparable  in  cost,  bushel  for  bushel, 
with  the  cost  of  exporting  farm  products  under 
orograms  which  yield  no  return  whatever. 

In  other  words,  it  may  cost  approximately  as 
nuch  to  prevent  the  production  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  as  it  does  to  grow  the  bushel  and  move  it 
ibroad  even  if  no  payment  is  received.  Costs 
ire  hard  to  determine  accurately,  but  evidence 
joints  in  this  direction. 

Merits  of  Public  Law  480 

Many  good  people  have  a  wary  attitude  toward 
"arm  legislation  designed  to  move  increased 
imounts  of  American  farm  products  overseas, 
rhis  is  because  most  such  proposals  in  the  past 
lave  involved  some  kind  of  dumping  scheme  or 
•ome  threat  to  the  international  price  structure, 
rhis  wariness  originally  was  reflected  in  a  skepti- 
al  attitude  toward  Public  Law  480,  the  chief  leg- 


islative machinery  for  surplus  disposal.  But  the 
experiences  of  the  past  5  yeax-s  have  considerably 
reduced  this  apprehension.  The  idea  of  insisting 
that  these  special  export  programs  move  addi- 
tional quantities  of  farm  products,  beyond  what 
the  regular  market  will  take — this  is  what  dis- 
tinguishes Public  Law  480  from  other  export  pro- 
grams. It  is  my  feeling  that  Public  Law  480, 
which  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
province  of  idealists  and  temporizers,  might  bet- 
ter be  considered  as  subject  matter  for  hardheaded 
realists. 

If  a  special  export  program  enables  us  to  help 
meet  the  food  needs  of  the  developing  nations  and 
at  the  same  time  permits  us  to  find  a  useful  out- 
let for  our  abundant  production,  this  is  all  to  the 
good.  Public  Law  480  is  such  legislation.  It  is 
no  discredit  to  the  surplus-disposal  aspect  of  the 
law  that  it  also  meets  the  needs  of  our  friends 
abroad.  And  it  is  no  discredit  to  its  foreign- 
policy  attributes  that  it  also  helps  move  our 
heavy  inventories.  That  the  law  serves  two  pur- 
poses rather  than  one  does  not  diminish  the  im- 
portance of  either. 

The  merits  of  this  approach  are  increasingly 
recognized  by  the  countries  which  receive  the 
products,  by  the  nations  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  by 
the  various  countries  of  the  free  world  which  ex- 
port agricultural  products  in  competition  with 
us,  and  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  sending  our  food  abroad  and  also  our 
agricultural  technology,  both  in  significant 
quantities. 

Our  agricultural  shipments  are  a  combination 
of  conventional  commercial  sales  for  dollars  and 
special  export  programs  such  as  I  have  been 
describing. 

Last  year  (fiscal  1959)  the  United  States  ex- 
ported $3.7  billion  worth  of  farm  products,  pro- 
duction from  the  equivalent  of  approximately  40 
million  acres.  About  $2.4  billion  worth  were  sold 
for  dollars,  much  of  this  with  the  help  of  export 
subsidies;  $729  million  worth  were  sold  in  ex- 
change for  the  currencies  of  the  nations  to  whom 
the  goods  were  shipped ;  $189  million  worth  were 
donated  to  needy  people ;  $144  million  worth  were 
bartered  for  strategic  materials,  which  went  into 
our  stockpile. 

Most  of  our  exports  thus  move  in  the  com- 
mercial markets,  for  dollars.  We  must  continue 
to  maximize  this  kind  of  trade.     When  special 
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export  programs  must  be  used,  the  purpose  must 
continue  to  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  shift  to  sales 
for  dollars. 

Food-for-Peace  Program 

Some  of  these  programs  of  necessity  are  new, 
unique,  and  unorthodox.  They  are  not  described 
in  the  standard  texts  on  international  trade. 
They  have  grown  up  out  of  necessity  because  our 
stocks  were  heavy  and  because  dollars  weren't 
available  in  the  countries  which  needed  our 
products.  The  food-for-peace  program  an- 
nounced by  the  President  and  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  designed  to  improve 
the  operation  of  these  special  export  programs. 
Let  me  recognize  here  the  constructive  leadership 
given  this  program  by  Clarence  Miller,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  by  Max  Myers,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
Excellent  cooperation  has  been  given  by  other 
persons  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in 
other  agencies. 

Food  can  be  a  powerful  ambassador  of  good 
will  and  hence  an  effective  instrument  for  peace. 
The  food-exporting  nations  can  associate  them- 
selves together  helpfully  in  this  endeavor,  as  with 
the  leadership  of  Secretary  Benson  they  are  now 
doing. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  announced  by  the  President  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Specif- 
ically, this  program  involves  an  expansion  of 
commercial  trade  in  farm  products  and  a  strength- 
ening of  our  special  export  programs. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  food-for-peace  effort 
will  yield  its  greatest  returns  in  improved  inter- 
national understanding  rather  than  in  sharp  in- 
creases in  the  quantity  of  food  moving  under 
special  export  programs.  This,  of  itself,  would 
be  worth  while.  Nevertheless  every  constructive 
effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  quantities  of 
agricultural  products  thus  moved  in  a  manner 
helpful  both  to  the  nation  which  exports  and  the 
nations  which  import. 

American  farm  products  and  agricultural  tech- 
nology move  abroad  through  a  variety  of  mediums 
and  in  a  great  number  of  programs.  In  the  past 
they  moved  chiefly  through  American  business 
and  through  our  agricultural  missionaries.  More 
recently  they  move  through  private  business, 
through  special   programs,   through  educational 


efforts  such  as  those  carried  on  by  ICA,  through 
the  various  foundations,  and  through  multilateral  i 
programs  such  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations. 

Agriculture's  venture  into  the  international  age 
has  been  along  a  variety  of  paths:  private  and 
public,  unilateral,  bilateral,  and  multilateral 
Each  of  these  has  its  own  merit  and  its  own  place. 
If  I  appear  to  stress  the  public  programs,  it  is 
merely  because  they  are  the  newest,  the  most 
unique,  and  the  most  controversial. 

Transplanting  U.S.  Agricultural  Science  Abroad 

We  have  much  to  contribute  in  the  form  of 
agricultural  science  and  education  as  well  as  in 
the  form  of  farm  products  themselves. 

American  agricultural  science  is  on  the  march 
throughout  the  world.  In  54  countries  more  than 
a  thousand  American  agricultural  scientists  are 
at  work  under  a  wide  variety  of  government  and 
private  programs.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  thousands  of  foreign-born  agricultural  scien- 
tists have  returned  to  their  native  lands  after 
study  and  framing  in  the  United  States.  Last 
year  we  received  more  than  3,000  agricultural 
visitors  from  abroad.  The  American  system  of 
adult  education  in  agriculture  has  been  adapted 
and  put  to  use  in  many  countries  around  the 
world.  Our  scientific  know-how  must  be  adapted 
rather  than  adopted.  The  differing  conditions 
abroad  make  it  impossible  to  transplant  our  ag- 
ricultural science  directly.  Continued  ingenuity 
is  needed  to  modify  our  American  methods. 

There  is  a  Danish  proverb  which  says  that  "you 
may  light  another's  candle  at  your  own  without 
loss."  The  net  result  of  assisting  other  countries 
is  to  make  our  own  economic  candlepower 
stronger  and  brighter. 

We  often  forget  that  much  of  our  own  agricul- 
tural  science   was   borrowed   from   abroad   and  I 
adapted  and  improved  in  this  country.    In  1820 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote, 

In  an  infant  country  like  ours,  we  must  depend  for 
improvements  on  the  science  of  other  countries,  longer 
established,  possessing  better  means,  and  more  advanced 
than  we  are.  To  prohibit  us  from  the  benefit  of  foreign 
light  is  to  consign  us  to  long  darkness. 

Our  own  economic  progress  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture could  not  have  been  as  rapid  as  it  was — 
despite  our  vast  wealth  of  natural  resources — 
without  the  skills  and  capital  furnished  to  us  by 
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Europe.  We  have  the  opportunity  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  others  the  kind  of  light 
and  knowledge  which  were  so  important  in  our 
own  development. 

There  are  some  unique  things  about  transplant- 
ing American  agricultural  science  abroad,  but  in 
many  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  extension  work 
launched  so  successfully  in  this  country  50  years 
ago. 

Difficult  Tasks  To  Be  Faced 

Although  we  have  great  opportunities  in  these 
iields,  we  face  difficult  tasks.  Further  ventures 
into  the  international  age  for  agriculture  are  beset 
by  illusions,  problems,  and  hazards,  difficulties 
sufficiently  great  to  discourage  the  fainthearted. 

First  let  me  cite  some  illusions. 

One  illusion  is  that  economic  development  is  a 
soothing  experience  and  is  likely  to  result  in  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  stability  in  those  develop- 
ing countries  which  experience  it.  This  simply  is 
not  true.  Agricultural  advancement  carries  with 
it  many  difficult  adjustments,  as  we  have  seen  in 
this  country :  shifts  in  population,  changes  in  land 
use,  and  altered  institutions  in  all  the  social  sci- 
ences. These  cannot  be  bypassed,  hurdled,  or 
transcended.  They  are  the  price  of  progress.  The 
developing  nations  have  themselves  elected  the 
path  of  progress.  It  is  useless  to  second-guess 
their  decision.  We  cannot  put  the  chicken  back 
into  the  egg.  The  birth  pangs  of  progress  cannot 
be  averted,  though  by  the  use  of  intelligence  they 
may  be  diminished. 

Another  illusion  is  the  belief  that,  if  only  the 
material  needs  of  the  developing  nations  can  be 
met,  these  nations  will  renounce  communism. 
This  is  not  true ;  the  mind  and  the  spirit  are  con- 
cerned as  well  as  the  stomach.  Food  is  an  essential 
but  not  a  sufficient  condition  for  the  development 
of  free  institutions. 

Still  another  illusion  is  the  thought  that  the 
agricultural  problems  of  the  developing  countries 
can  be  met  quickly  and  that  the  American  tend- 
ency for  excessive  production  will  be  of  brief  du- 
ration. This  seems  unlikely  to  be  true.  Programs 
may  well  be  kept  on  a  temporary  basis  so  as  to 
allow  modification  as  experience  is  acquired.  But 
programs  set  up  with  the  expectation  that  foreign 
needs  will  soon  diminish  and  that  the  conventional 
market  will  shortly  consume  our  total  production 
will  probably  require  reexamination. 


I  have  cited  some  of  the  illusions.  Let  me  now 
cite  briefly  some  of  the  problems. 

One  of  the  problems  is  to  convert  our  thinking 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  us  to  view  the  great 
events  of  the  mid-20th  century  as  steppingstones, 
not  stumbling  blocks. 

Another  problem  is  to  hold  to  a  reasonable  level 
the  public  cost  of  agriculture's  venture  into  the 
international  age. 

In  providing  technical  assistance  our  problem  is 
to  give  this  work  more  status,  to  make  foreign 
assignments  of  long  enough  duration  to  be  gen- 
uinely helpful,  to  be  good  guests  abroad.  For 
problems  certain  to  be  of  extended  duration  we 
need  to  think  in  longer  terms  than  2-year  assign- 
ments and  annual  appropriations. 

We  should  avoid  sending  overdeveloped  scien- 
tists to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Other  problems  are  to  learn  better  how  to  dis- 
tribute our  agricultural  products  without  disturb- 
ing our  commercial  markets,  how  to  associate  our 
effort  helpfully  with  the  other  food-exporting  na- 
tions, and  how  to  use  the  foreign  currencies  gen- 
erated by  our  programs. 

Another  problem,  and  a  great  one,  is  to  learn 
better  how  to  terminate  special  export  programs 
when  the  need  for  them  has  passed.  Assistance 
must  be  such  as  to  help  these  countries  stand  on 
their  own  feet  and  make  their  own  way.  On  any 
other  basis  the  program  would  be  harmful  both 
to  the  country  which  supplies  the  assistance  and 
to  the  countries  which  receive  the  aid. 

Helping  people  to  help  themselves  is  not  a 
novelty.  We  have  learned  how  to  do  this  in  a 
number  of  sectors.  We  have  learned  to  graduate 
farmers  from  supervised  credit — as  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration — to  competitive  commercial 
credit.  Western  Europe  was  graduated  from  the 
Marshall  plan.  Individually  we  all  graduate  from 
dependence  as  children  to  responsibility  as  adults. 
We  can  help  countries  to  graduate  from  our 
special  export  programs  to  commercial  trade.  In- 
deed we  have  already  done  so.  We  have  shifted 
from  sales  for  foreign  currency  to  sales  for  dollars 
for  Italy,  for  France,  for  Japan,  and  for  Austria. 
It  will  have  to  be  done  for  other  countries  as  they 
achieve  capability.  The  speed  with  which  this 
can  be  done  will  vary,  of  course,  from  country 
to  country,  and  the  difficulties  of  accomplishing 
it  will  in  many  cases  be  very  great.  That  this  is 
a  substantial  problem,  there  is  no  doubt.  That  it 
is  hopeless,  I  firmly  deny. 
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A  food-for-peace  program  is  beset  not  only  by 
illusions  and  operating  problems  but  by  positive 
hazards  as  well.  One  of  the  often-stated  hazards 
is  the  possibility  that  the  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lations in  these  countries  may  swallow  up  all  that 
we  can  provide  through  our  special  export  pro- 
grams and  advancing  agricultural  technology. 

Those  pessimistically  inclined  will  say  that  this 
risk  is  so  great  as  to  argue  against  undertaking 
the  venture  in  any  form.  Bolder  people  see  in 
the  increasing  populations  a  great  need  to  pro- 
vide new  technology  in  food  production,  as  well 
as  food  itself.  There  is  the  need  to  introduce 
technology  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  rate  at 
which  the  population  increases.  Indeed  this 
very  thing  has  occurred  generally  throughout  the 
world  during  the  past  decade.  There  have  been 
no  major  famines  during  the  past  10  years.  His- 
tory records  no  previous  experience  of  like  dura- 
tion. Our  age  is  unique  in  that  for  the  first  time 
in  history  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  dar- 
ing to  think  seriously  in  terms  of  food  enough  for 
all.  There  are  indications  that  voluntary  checks 
on  the  rate  of  population  growth  may  in  time 
reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

If  economic  development  can  go  forward  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  it  can  become  self-generating 
and  in  time  outgrow  the  need  for  reliance  upon 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  hope  that  draws 
us  on  despite  the  illusions,  the  problems,  and  the 
hazards  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Responsibility  Goes  With  Abundance  and  Knowledge 

The  problems  of  the  international  age  in  agri- 
culture are  difficult  and  complex.  There  is  risk 
in  each  effort  made.  But  the  risks  of  failing  to 
face  up  to  this  opportunity  are  far  greater  than 
those  involved  in  considered  action.  Political 
explosions  can  result,  in  a  shrinking  world,  from 
a  widening  gap  between  the  wealthy  and  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  embrace  of  com- 
munism by  underdeveloped  nations  which  insist 
upon  economic  progress  and  cannot  find  it  within 
the  institutions  of  the  free  world — here  is  a  risk 
that  is  grave  indeed.  And  to  waste  our  capacity 
for  abundant  agricultural  production,  to  make 
a  problem  out  of  what  is  in  fact  a  great  opportu- 
nity, this  is  a  severe  indictment.     Every  citizen 


senses  that  food  is  good  and  that  abundance  is 
blessing  rather  than  a  burden.  The  problem  hi 
its  moral  as  well  as  its  economic  and  politic 
aspects.  This  is  important  in  America.  Tl 
very  possession  of  knowledge  and  the  very  cap: 
bility  of  abundant  production  carries  with  it 
responsibility  to  make  these  things  useful. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  and  a  place  i 
which  the  responsibility  which  goes  with  abui 
dance  and  knowledge  could  have  been  shrugge 
off,  but  not  in  America  and  not  in  the  mid-20f 
century.  Neither  the  present  voting  public  n< 
the  future  historian  will  deal  kindly  with  tl 
steward  who  buries  his  talent. 

This  is  truly  the  international  age  in  agricu 
ture.  We  have,  in  various  ways,  propelled  agr 
culture  into  this  age,  largely  as  the  result  ( 
unman  aged  circumstance  and  without  a  full  coi 
sciousness  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  < 
this  course.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  ^ 
have  done  as  well  as  we  have.  Sharing  the  cred 
for  such  success  as  we  have  experienced  are  bot 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Goi 
ernment,  the  business  community,  and  the  pr 
vate  citizen,  as  well  as  a  whole  cadre  of  scientist 
educators,  and  administrators.  These  same  pei 
sons  bear  responsibility  for  advancing  us  beyon 
the  stage  we  now  occupy. 

What  I  have  endeavored  to  do  in  these  remarl 
is  to  show  that  the  patterns  emerging  from  th 
venture  thus  far  make  a  great  deal  of  sens< 
Having  accumulated  some  years  of  experience  i 
matching  the  capabilities  of  American  agricu 
ture  with  the  needs  of  the  uncommitted  an 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world,  we  now  ar 
reviewing  and  evaluating  our  experience  to  fin 
in  it  those  efforts  which  have  been  fruitful,  t 
eliminate  or  improve  those  projects  which  hav 
fallen  short  of  the  mark,  and  to  evolve  a  consciou 
policy  out  of  what  has  hitherto  been  a  poorl; 
understood  though  a  rather  successful  venture. 

Agriculture  was  formerly  a  stagehand  in  th 
dramatic  play  titled  "foreign  policy."  It  is  no^ 
a  legitimate  member  of  the  cast. 

I  commend  you  on  the  timeliness  and  appro 
priateness  of  this  lecture  series  and  look  forwan 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  fruits  of  you: 
deliberations. 
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outy  for  Technical  Affairs 
imed  to  Disarmament  Study 

I  release  744  dated  October  22 

be  Secretary  of  State  on  October  22  appointed 
iiard  S.  Leghorn,  president  of  Itek  Corp., 
ithani.  Mass.,  as  Deputy  for  Technical  Affairs 
Jharles  A.  Coolidge,  who  heads  the  joint  dis- 
ament  study  being  undertaken  by  the  State 
Defense  Departments. 

r.  Leghorn's  major  responsibility  will  be  anal- 
i  ind  advice  on  technical  matters  involved  in 
i>-control  proposals  and  proposals  for  the  or- 
zation  of  continuing  technical  studies  by  the 
vrnment  in  the  arms-control  field. 
.r.  Leghorn  will  serve  on  a  consultative,  part- 
n  basis  until  early  1960. 


n'stant  Secretary  Jones 
arts  for  South  Asia 

ie  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
il9  (press  release  735)  that  G.  Lewis  Jones, 
stent  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
n  Affairs,  planned  to  depart  from  Washing- 
:m  October  21  for  a  visit  to  south  Asia.  His 
B  will  take  him  via  Tehran,  where  he  served 
linister-Counselor  in  1955  and  1956.  The  pur- 
of  Mr.  Jones'  trip  is  to  consult  with  American 
*s  of  missions  and  other  U.S.  officials  in  that 
He  will  also  make  appropriate  calls  upon 
als  of  the  countries  visited.  Mr.  Jones  will 
?companied  by  Evan  M.  Wilson,  a  Foreign 
ice  officer. 

nerican  Foreign  Service  posts  to  be  visited  by 
Jones  and  Mr.  Wilson  include  Tehran,  Ka- 
i,  Kabul,  Peshawar,  Eawalpindi,  Lahore,  New 
i.  Katmandu,  Calcutta,  Dacca,  Madras,  and 
Imbo. 

>d-Re!ief  Aid  Sent  to  India 

e  Department  of  State  announced  on  Oc- 
•  19  (press  release  734)  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
te  John  S.  McCain,  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
itta  on  an  informal  courtesy  call  on  October 
3  canying  approximately  $5,000  worth  of 
•lotics  and  other  drugs  which  will  be  turned 
to  the  Calcutta  Ministry  of  Health  for  use  in 
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the  flood-relief  measures  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India. 

This  brings  the  total  U.S.  Government  contri- 
bution to  current  flood-relief  activities  in  India 
to  $10,000.  There  have  been  unprecedented  floods 
throughout  India  this  year,  particularly  in  West 
Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Orissa.  Earlier  this  month 
the  American  Embassy  donated  25,000  rupees  in 
answer  to  a  call  from  Prime  Minister  Nehru  for 
donations  to  replenish  the  national  relief  fund. 

In  addition,  large  quantities  of  food  commodi- 
ties (milk,  wheat,  and  corn),  distributed  through 
U.S.  voluntary  agencies  in  India  under  the  U.S. 
Government's  P.L.  480  program,  are  being  allo- 
cated to  West  Bengal  flood-relief  activities. 

Last  week  the  American  Red  Cross  made  a  grant 
of  $5,000  to  the  Indian  Red  Cross,  and  the 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  granted  $5,000  for 
work  with  children  affected  by  the  flood  situation. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Jordan 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Jordan, 
Yusuf  Haikal,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  October  20.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  President  Eisen- 
hower's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 737  dated  October  20. 


GATT  Ministerial  Meeting 
To  Convene  at  Tokyo 

Press  release  747  dated  October  23  for  release  October  25 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  15th  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  opens  on  October  26.  This  session  will 
be  held  at  Tokyo  at  the  invitation  of  the  Japanese 
Government. 

The  GATT  is  the  basic  instrument  governing 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  principal  trading  nations  of  the  free  world 
and  is  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  commercial  policy. 
The  provisions  of  the  GATT  are  designed  to  re- 
duce governmental  interference  with  the  flow  of 
trade  and  with  the  exercise  of  private  business 
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initiative.  The  37  contracting  parties  to  the 
GATT  account  for  more  than  80  percent  of  inter- 
national trade. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon  will 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  Ministerial 
Meeting,  which  takes  place  in  the  first  days  of  the 
4-week  session.1  The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation is  W.  T.  M.  Beale,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Henry 
Kearns,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  In- 
ternational Affairs,  is  vice  chairman.  The  con- 
gressional advisers  are  Representative  Hale  Boggs 
and  Representative  Victor  A.  Knox. 

An  important  subject  of  attention  at  the  Minis- 
terial Meeting  and  during  the  rest  of  the  session 
is  the  relationship  between  commercial  policy  and 
the  new  financial  situation  created  early  this  year 
when,  reflecting  improved  balance-of-payments 
and  reserve  positions,  all  of  the  European  curren- 
cies important  in  international  trade  were  made 
externally  convertible.  U.S.  representatives  will 
emphasize  that,  given  the  new  currency  situation, 
discriminatory  import  restrictions  can  no 
longer  be  justified  on  financial  grounds.  A  number 
of  countries  have  accelerated  their  progress  this 
year  in  removing  quantitative  restrictions  against 
exports  from  the  dollar  area,  but  further  progress 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  job.  A  major  objective 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Tokyo  meeting  will  be 
to  encourage  other  countries  to  eliminate  rapidly 
the  remaining  discriminations  against  dollar  goods 
and  generally  to  reduce  the  level  of  their  quantita- 
tive import  restrictions. 

The  major  agenda  items  include  consideration  of 
the  threefold  program  initiated  last  year  at  the 
13th  session2  for  the  expansion  of  international 
trade  and  being  carried  out  through  three  special 
committees : 

(1)  The  Contracting  Parties  will  have  before 
them  a  report  of  the  committee  charged  with  de- 
veloping rules  and  procedures  to  be  used  in  the  new 
round  of  multilateral  tariff  negotiations  to  be  held 
in  1960-61,  as  agreed  by  the  Contracting  Parties 
at  the  14th  session.3    It  is  expected  that  the  rules 

1  For  a  departure  statement  by  Mr.  Dillon,  see  Bulletin 
of  Nov.  2, 1959,  p.  633. 

'  For  a  review  of  the  13th  session,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  8,  1958, 
p.  980. 

8  For  a  report  on  the  14th  session,  see  ibid.,  June  22, 1959, 
p.  917. 


and  procedures  will  generally  follow  the  patt 
those  used  in  1956  and  earlier  rounds  of  G 
tariff  negotiations,  with  some  necessary  ma 
tion  to  take  account  of  the  complexities  ( 
negotiations  with  the  European  Common  Si 
(European  Economic  Community — EEC). 

(2)  The  second  committee's  examination 
national  agricultural  policies  of  contracting 
ties  as  they  affect  trade  in  agricultural  pn 
will  continue.  The  first  series  of  country  exa 
tions  was  held  in  the  latter  part  of  Septe 
There  will  be  a  third  series  of  consultations  ii 
uary  1960,  at  which  time  U.S.  agricultural  p< 
will  be  examined. 

(3)  The  third  committee's  report  on  its 
liminary  examination  of  barriers  to  the  tra 
the  less  developed  countries  will  be  discussed, 
importance  of  facilitating  the  expansion  of  e 
earnings  by  the  less  developed  countries  is  ] 
nized  by  both  the  industrialized  and  the  le 
veloped  GATT  countries.  The  work  progrs 
this  committee  calls  for  another  meeting  i 
first  part  of  1960. 

Poland's  request  to  participate  in  the  work  i 
GATT  will  be  considered  at  the  Tokyo  se 
Following  consideration  of  a  working  party  r 
on  this  subject,  the  Contracting  Parties  ai 
pected  to  agree  upon  arrangements  for  a  < 
relationship  between  Poland  and  the  Contra 
Parties  than  that  afforded  by  the  observer  s 
which  Poland  now  has. 

The  continued  application  to  Japan  of  G 
article  XXXV,  whereby  a  number  of  countri 
cline  to  undertake  GATT  obligations  toward 
country,  will  also  be  considered  at  this  session. 

The  European  Economic  Community  will  r 
on  developments  within  the  Common  Market 
one  of  the  Latin  American  contracting  parties 
present  information  concerning  a  propose* 
gional  trade  arrangement  in  that  area. 

Early  this  year  a  committee  of  the  Contra 
Parties  held  consultations  with  eight  countries 
still  maintain  import  restrictions  to  safeg 
their  monetary  reserves.  At  the  15th  session 
sultations  with  six  other  countries  will  be 
pleted.  In  these  consultations,  required  by  the 
visions  of  GATT,  the  Contracting  Parties  exa 
the  quantitative  import  restrictions  still  in  f 
their  effects,  the  need  for  their  retention,  anc 
prospects  for  their  removal.  These  consultai 
constitute  one  of  the  several  methods  utilize' 
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I'ontracting  Parties  to  promote  nondiscrimina- 
|1b  international  trade  and  the  reduction  of 
rnmental  trade  barriers. 
liny  of  the  remaining  agenda  items  concern 
hi  reports  required  by  decisions  taken  in  pre- 
i  years,  customs  problems,  and  administrative 
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IMF  Announces  Decision 

on  Discriminatory  Restrictions 

IMF  Announcement  of  October  25 

One  of  the  most  discussed  subjects  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund 1  was  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  in  international  trade  and 
payments.  Since  then,  the  Executive  Directors 
have  considered  the  subject  and  have  adopted  the 
following  unanimous  decision,  which  will  be  com- 
municated to  the  member  countries  of  the  Fund 
and  to  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  meeting  at 
Tokyo.2 

Text  of  Decision 

Discrimination  for  Balance  of  Payments  Reasons 

The  following  decision  deals  exclusively  with  discrim- 
inatory restrictions  imposed  for  balance  of  payments 
reasons. 

In  some  countries,  considerable  progress  has  already 
been  made  toward  the  elimination  of  discriminatory  re- 
strictions ;  in  others,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Recent 
international  financial  developments  have  established  an 
environment  favorable  to  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion for  balance  of  payments  reasons.  There  has  been 
a  substantial  improvement  in  the  reserve  positions  of  the 
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1  For  statements  made  by  President  Eisenhower,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Robert  B.  Anderson,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  T.  Graydon  Upton  during  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  World  Bank,  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  19, 
1959,  p.  531. 

'  See  p.  679. 
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industrial  countries  in  particular  and  widespread  moves 
to  external  convertibility  have  taken  place. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Fund  considers  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  balance  of  payments  justification 
for  discrimination  by  members  whose  current  receipts  are 
largely  in  externally  convertible  currencies.  However, 
the  Fund  recognizes  that  where  such  discriminatory  re- 
strictions have  been  long  maintained,  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  may  be  needed  fully  to  eliminate  them.  But  this 
time  should  be  short  and  members  will  be  expected  to 
proceed  with  all  feasible  speed  in  eliminating  discrim- 
ination against  member  countries,  including  that  arising 
from  bilateralism. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  moves  toward  converti- 
bility, a  substantial  portion  of  the  current  receipts  of 
some  countries  is  still  subject  to  limitations  on  converti- 
bility, particularly  in  payments  relations  with  state- 
trading  countries.  In  the  case  of  these  countries  the 
Fund  will  be  prepared  to  consider  whether  balance  of 
payments  considerations  would  justify  the  maintenance 
of  some  degree  of  discrimination,  although  not  as  between 
countries  having  externally  convertible  currencies.  In 
this  connection  the  Fund  wishes  to  reaffirm  its  basic  policy 
on  bilateralism  as  stated  in  its  decision  of  June  22,  1955. 


Japanese  Trade  Mission 
Visits  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
24  (press  release  751)  that  an  official  Japanese 
trade  mission  was  scheduled  to  arrive  at  Wash- 
ington on  October  24  for  a  5-day  visit  before 
beginning  a  1 -month  tour  of  the  United  States 
which  will  include  stopovers  in  New  York,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Houston,  Dal- 
las, Los  Angeles,  and  Honolulu. 

The  mission  consists  of  eight  members,  six  busi- 
nessmen and  two  Government  officials,  under  the 
leadership  of  Seitaro  Okamatsu,  president  of  the 
Chiyoda  Kogyo  Company  of  Tokyo.  Mr.  Oka- 
matsu is  a  former  Vice  Minister  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry.  The  other  private  members 
of  the  mission  represent  a  cross  section  of  Jap- 
anese industry,  while  the  two  public  members  rep- 
resent the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry. 

The  program  of  the  mission's  stay  in  Wash- 
ington includes  calls  on  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Thomas  C.  Mann, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  J.  Graham  Parsons,  and  officials  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Parsons  will  hold  a  reception  in 
honor  of  the  mission  on  October  28. 


This  is  the  second  Japanese  trade  miss 
come  to  the  United  States  in  postwar  yean 
visit  corresponds  to  similar  visits  which  I 
States  trade  missions  have  made  to  Japan, 
purpose  of  these  exchanges  is  the  promot 
trade  and  good  will  between  the  two  count: 


British  End  Exchange  Restrictions 
on  Travel  to  U.S. 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  742  dated  October  22 

On  October  19  the  British  Governmer 
nounced  the  removal  as  of  November  1  < 
change  restrictions  relating  to  foreign  tra1 
British  residents.  Although  certain  form 
remain,  these  are  being  maintained  only  f 
purpose  of  preventing  unauthorized  capital 
ments. 

The  Department  of  State  has  noted  th 
nouncement  with  satisfaction.  The  action 
British  Government  is  welcome  not  only  b 
it  represents  further  progress  in  dismantli: 
strict-ions  on  United  Kingdom  transactions 
the  United  States  but  also  because  it  will  elir 
the  foreign- exchange  barrier  which  has  ten> 
limit  the  expansion  of  personal  contacts  be 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the  I 
Kingdom. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  countries  whic 
maintain  exchange  restrictions  on  travel  I 
United  States  will  also  find  it  possible  to  elin 
them  in  the  near  future. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Department  of 
(Under  Public  Law  584).  Letter  from  the  Und 
retary  of  State  transmitting  a  report  by  the  I 
ment  which  contains  a  summary  of  developmei 
the  calendar  year  1958.  H.  Doc.  194.  July  7 
100  pp. 

U.S.  Private  Foreign  Investment.  Hearings  bef( 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Ct 
Committee  on  the  effect  of  private  foreign  inve 
on  U.S.  employment,  profits,  and  markets.  July 
1959.     171  pp. 

International  Educational  and  Cultural  Relations, 
ing  before  the   Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com 
August  19,  1959.     49  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


ieral  Assembly  Calls  for  Respect  for  Rights  of  Tibetan  People 


statements  on  the  question  of 
node  by  James  W.  Barco  and  Henry  Cabot 
.  UJS.  Representatives  to  the  U.N.  General 

r  with  the  text  of  a  resolution 
''■•   Assembly  on  October  21. 

T  STATEMENT  BY   MR.  BARCO  ' 

e  United  States  supports  the  request  of  the 
;;itions  of  Ireland  and  Malaya  2  that  the  item 
question  of  Tibet"  be  inscribed  on  the  agen- 
;  an  important  and  urgent  matter  and  that 
!  allocated  to  the  plenary  body  of  the 
nbly. 

e  Dalai  Lama  on  September  9  appealed  to 
United  Nations  for  consideration  among 
things  of  "the  inhuman  treatment  and  crimes 
st  humanity  and  religion  to  which  the  people 
bet  are  being  subjected."  The  Dalai  Lama 
ted  that  Chinese  Communist  armed  forces 
bet  have  deprived  thousands  of  Tibetans  of 
lives  and  property,  have  utilized  cruel  meas- 
vith  a  view  to  the  total  extermination  of  the 
an  race,  and  have  attempted  to  destroy  the 
an  religion  and  culture.  The  source  and  na- 
>f  these  grave  charges  are  in  and  of  them- 
sufficient  to  justify  inscription  of  this  item. 
?  charter  of  the  United  Nations  reaffirms 
in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dig- 
nd  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal 
i  of  men  and  women,  and  of  nations  large 
mall.  One  of  the  declared  purposes  of  the 
'1  Nations  is  to  promote  and  encourage  re- 
for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental 
>ms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
mguage,  or  religion.    In  these  circumstances 

!p  in  the  General  Committee  on  Oct.  9  during  debate 
ription  of  the  item  "The  question  of  Tibet"  (U.S. 
i'<n  press  release  3247). 
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the  United  Nations  cannot  fail  to  heed  the  Dalai 
Lama's  appeal. 

The  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  a 
nongovernmental  and  nonpolitical  organization 
supported  by  30,000  lawyers  in  more  than  50 
countries  and  a  body  which  has  consultative  status 
with  the  United  Nations,  has  issued  a  comprehen- 
sive report  entitled  "The  Question  of  Tibet  and 
the  Rule  of  Law."  This  report  is  based  in  part 
on  statements  made  by  Tibetan  refugees  which 
were  collected  under  the  direction  of  an  eminent 
jurist,  Mr.  Purshottam  Trikamdas.  On  August 
21,  1959,  Mr.  Trikamdas  told  a  news  conference 
that  a  prima  facie  case  existed  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  Tibet  had  committed  atrocities 
amounting  to  genocide.  One  thing  which  is  en- 
tirely clear  to  all  unbiased  observers  is  that  large- 
scale  violations  of  fundamental  human  rights  have 
taken  place  in  Tibet. 

The  charter  of  this  organization  provides  a 
standard  for  civilized  conduct  everywhere.  The 
United  Nations  has  demonstrated  the  deep  con- 
cern of  world  public  opinion  over  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
wherever  they  have  occurred.  Just  because  the 
wrongs  which  our  charter  seeks  to  prevent  are  be- 
ing suffered  by  a  people  in  a  remote  and  inacces- 
sible part  of  the  world  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
ignore  the  shocking  events  which  are  taking  place 
there.  To  do  so  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  this  organization  and 
would  expose  the  United  Nations  to  the  charge  of 
indifference  to  wrongs  of  a  magnitude  which 
strike  at  the  core  of  human  decency.  The  United 
States  for  its  part  would  have  welcomed  giving 
the  Dalai  Lama  the  opportunity  to  present  his  case 
personally  to  this  body.  The  United  States  wel- 
comes the  initiative  of  Ireland  and  Malaya,  mem- 
bers which  have  traditionally  been  in  the  forefront 
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of  United  Nations  consideration  of  violations  of 
human  rights.  The  United  States  will  vote  for 
inscription  of  "The  question  of  Tibet"  and  for 
allocation  of  this  item  to  the  plenary. 

SECOND  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BARCO » 

We  are  here  today  considering  a  question  in- 
volving the  fate  of  a  whole  people,  the  ancient  and 
courageous  people  of  Tibet.  I  regret  very  much 
the  strident  note  that  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  sought  to  inject  into  these  pro- 
ceedings. But  for  this  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  me  to  address  this  committee  again. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
made  astonishing  statements  here  today  reflecting 
on  the  good  faith  of  all  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  the  Tibetan  people  and  who  stand 
for  the  fundamental  human  rights  on  which  this 
organization  is  founded.  In  particular  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  an  out- 
rageous and  unprecedented  attack  on  the  sponsors 
of  this  item  and  on  the  United  States.  I  categori- 
cally and  utterly  deny  each  and  every  one  of  the 
baseless  charges  against  the  United  States  made 
this  afternoon  by  Mr.  [V.  V.]Kuznetsov,  and 
they  deserve  no  further  comment. 

The  question  before  us  is  a  very  simple  one: 
What  is  the  influence  of  this  organization  to  be 
on  the  great  issues  of  our  times?  Never  has  the 
answer  to  this  question  been  more  important  than 
today.  I  hope  we  will  all  ponder  that  question 
when  we  cast  our  votes  for  or  against  the  people 
of  Tibet.4 

STATEMENT  BY   MR.  LODGE" 

Before  making  my  statement  on  the  Tibetan 
question,  I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  under  my 
right  of  reply — not,  I  hasten  to  say,  in  any  heat  at 
all  but  merely  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  Kuznetsov  this  morning  mentioned  the 
United  States  twice  in  his  speech.    The  first  time 


'Made  in  the  General  Committee  on  Oct.  9  (U.S.  dele- 
gation press  release  3248). 

'The  recommendation  to  include  the  item  on  Tibet  in 
the  agenda  was  approved  by  the  General  Committee  on 
Oct.  9,  and  the  item  was  adopted  in  plenary  session  on 
Oct.  12  by  a  vote  of  43  to  11,  with  25  abstentions. 

"Made  in  plenary  session  on  Oct.  20  (U.S.  delegation 
press  release  3259). 
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was  a  reference  to  the  talks  between  Prw 
Eisenhower  and  Chairman  Khrushchev,6  a 
ence  which  we  appreciate. 

The  second  was  a  disapproving  reference  1 
presence  of  United  States  troops  in  Korea,  I 
erence  which  I  am  bound  to  admit  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  comment  on  the  Eisenht 
Khrushchev  talks.  Surely  the  Soviet  1 
knows  that  the  United  States  troops  are  in  ] 
pursuant  to  resolutions  of  the  United  Na 
This  is  something  which  all  United  Nations 
bers  can  well  understand  and  support. 

Basis  for  Consideration  of  Tibet  Item 

On  the  initiative  of  the  delegations  of  Ir 
and  Malaya  the  General  Committee  recomm< 
to  the  General  Assembly  the  inscription  of  ar 
entitled  "The  question  of  Tibet."  The  U 
States  supported  this  initiative,  which  was 
on  the  appeal  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  we  we) 
the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  to  con 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  Tibetan  people. 

Opposition  to  the  consideration  of  this  itt 
the  Assembly  has  been  based  on  two  very  diff 
positions. 

First,  there  have  been  the  attempts  to,  in  e 
frighten  us  out  of  discussing  it  by  the  use  of  si 
words.  We  have  been  asked  to  believe  that 
all  right  for  Chinese  Communists  to  kill  Tib 
but  that  it  is  a  provocation  for  us  to  talk  abo 
This  argument  seems  to  us  unworthy  of  discus 
It  is  an  argument  of  intimidation  by  false  ] 

Doubts  about  the  Assembly's  competence  to 
with  this  matter  have  stemmed  from  the  view 
events  taking  place  in  Tibet  were  an  internal 
ter  and  thus  subject  to  article  2,  paragraph 
the  charter — that  is,  the  domestic  jurisdi 
clause.  I  think  the  question  of  the  General 
sembly's  competence  can  be  answered  clearly 
affirmatively  whatever  one's  views  may  be  : 
the  legal  status  of  Tibet. 

The  interest  and  concern  of  the  United  Na 
in  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom  i 
forth  in  article  55  of  the  charter.    That  &v 
reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of  sta 
and   well-being  which   are   necessary   for  peaceful  i 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12,  1959,  ] 
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:eudly  relations  among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the 
(inciple  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples, 
i  >  United  Nations  shall  promote : 

.  .  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
::hts  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinc- 
i>n  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

'iiis  charter  provision  is  the  basis  of  General 
jssembly  consideration  of  such  a  problem  as  the 
;  nation  in  Tibet. 

Article  10,  in  setting  forth  the  functions  and 
le  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  states  this: 

The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any  questions  or  any 

-  within  the  scope  of  the  present  Charter  or  relating 

the  powers  and  functions  of  any  organs  provided  for  in 

>e  present  Charter,  and  except  as  provided  in  Article  12, 

ny  make  recommendations  to  the  Members  of  the  United 

B  or  to  the  Security  Council  or  to  both  on  any  such 

.is  or  matters. 

jnd  obviously  the  subjects  of  article  55  are  "mat- 
te within  the  scope  of  the  present  Charter." 
'In  the  years  since  the  establishment  of  the 
nited  Nations  certain  principles  and  rules  con- 
[trning  the  application  of  article  2,  paragraph  7, 
Lve  emerged.  It  has  become  established,  for  ex- 
inple,  that  inscription  and  then  discussion  of  an 
fenda  item  do  not  constitute  intervention  in  mat- 
Irs  which  lie  essentially  within  domestic  jurisdic- 
bn.  As  to  the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly 
i  resolutions,  the  charter  in  articles  10  and  55  has 
nferred  a  clear  and  well-articulated  authority 
bon  the  Assembly,  which  it  has  exercised  on  sev- 
ul  occasions  in  the  past. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  charges  of  very  serious  vio- 
rions  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
:»ms  in  Tibet  have  been  presented  to  this  As- 
rably.  In  the  context  of  the  charter  and  of  the 
recedents,  the  General  Assembly  is  surely  compe- 
nt  to  express  itself  concerning  such  action  and 
i  appeal  for  the  observance  of  liberty.  This  is 
hat  the  draft  resolution  presented  by  Ireland 
*d  Malaya7  would  do.  The  United  States  be- 
*ves  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  Assembly's 
thority  to  adopt  it. 

cord  of  Events  in  Tibet 

So  much  for  the  question  of  our  competence 
re.    I  now  proceed  to  the  matter  of  Tibet. 
Toward  the  end  of  March  this  year,  reports  be- 
:  n  to  filter  out  of  Tibet  that  the  Tibetan  people 

;  UN.  doc.  A/L.  264. 
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had  rebelled  against  the  Chinese  Communist  cam- 
paign to  destroy  their  liberties,  their  religion,  and 
their  way  of  life  and  that  Chinese  Communist 
armed  forces  in  Tibet  were  battling  and  killing 
Tibetans  on  a  large  scale.  On  March  26  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed his  deep  shock  at  these  reports.8 

The  Chinese  Communists  told  a  different  story, 
of  a  kind  which  is  almost  ritualistic  in  such  cases. 
They  said  the  disorders  had  been  fomented  by  a 
"reactionary  clique."  When  the  Dalai  Lama,  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  leader  of  the  Tibetan 
people,  left  Lhasa  rather  than  submit,  they  an- 
nounced that  this  same  "reactionary  clique"  had 
kidnaped  him.  This  phrase,  may  I  say,  is  straight 
out  of  the  Chinese  Communist  phrasebook. 

The  world  waited  anxiously  as  Chinese  Commu- 
nist troops  hunted  the  Dalai  Lama  through  the 
mountain  passes  of  the  Himalayas.  We  remem- 
ber the  thankful  relief  which  greeted  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru's  announcement  that  the  Dalai  Lama 
had  reached  safety  in  India  on  March  31. 

At  his  first  news  conference  in  Tezpur  on  April 
18  the  Dalai  Lama  gave  the  first  authoritative  ac- 
count of  the  uprising.  He  revealed  that  the  Ti- 
betan people  have  been  engaged  since  1955  in  a 
struggle  against  the  Chinese  Communist  army  of 
occupation.  He  told  of  the  destruction  of  monas- 
teries, the  killing  of  lamas,  and  the  herding  of 
Tibetan  monks  and  officials  into  forced  labor  on 
road  gangs.  He  told  how  the  situation  had  de- 
teriorated to  a  point  where  his  own  person  was  in 
danger.  When  his  palace  was  fired  upon  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  forces,  he  decided  to  leave 
Lhasa. 

The  Dalai  Lama,  in  this  statement,  said  that 
he  "came  to  India  of  his  own  free  will  and  not 
under  duress."  Given  the  distances  and  the  ter- 
rain involved,  no  one  could  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
statement  that  "it  was  due  to  the  loyalty  and 
affectionate  support  of  his  people  that  the  Dalai 
Lama  was  able  to  find  his  way  through  a  route 
which  is  quite  arduous." 

If  the  Tibetan  people  had  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  a  leader  of  the  stature  and  the  courage 
of  the  Dalai  Lama,  probably  the  world  would 
never  have  been  certain  as  to  what  was  actually 
happening  during  this  period.     The  result  was  a 
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complete  exposure  of  the  trumped-up  and — one 
must  say  it — wholly  unbelievable  charges  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  concerning  Tibet. 

After  a  period  of  rest  and  meditation  the  Dalai 
Lama,  at  his  press  conference  in  Mussoorie  on  June 
20,  revealed  in  moving  detail  the  exact  nature  and 
extent  of  the  Chinese  Communist  reign  of  terror. 
This  story  has  been  told  by  the  Dalai  Lama  him- 
self and  by  the  distinguished  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me,  and  I  will  not  repeat  it  again. 

In  response  to  questions  at  this  press  conference 
the  Dalai  Lama  stated  that  more  than  65,000 
Tibetans  had  been  killed  fighting  the  Chinese  army 
of  occupation  since  1956,  that  more  than  1,000 
monasteries  had  been  destroyed,  that  lamas  and 
monks  had  been  killed,  and  that  a  full-scale  cam- 
paign had  been  waged  for  the  extermination  of 
religion.  He  stated  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
had  embarked  on  a  large-scale  policy  of  coloniza- 
tion by  millions  of  Chinese  settlers.  He  said  the 
younger  generation  of  Tibetans  were  being  in- 
doctrinated into  Chinese  communism.  The  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  Chinese  Communists  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  extermination  of  Tibetan  religion 
and  culture  and  even  of  the  Tibetan  race. 

The  Dalai  Lama  concluded  by  stating  that  he 
would  return  to  Lhasa  when  he  obtained  the  rights 
and  powers  which  Tibet  had  enjoyed  and  exercised 
before  1950. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  these  statements  by  the 
Dalai  Lama  are  common  knowledge.  They  are 
widely  known,  just  as  I  have  quoted  them,  every- 
where in  the  world  where  a  free  press  exists. 
The  Chinese  Communists  recognize  full  well  that 
the  Dalai  Lama,  no  matter  where  he  is,  remains 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  leader  of  all  loyal 
Tibetans.  But  the  propagandists  in  Peiping  con- 
stantly picture  him  as  a  prisoner  under  duress — 
which  is  a  grim  irony  since  the  only  duress  he  has 
known  was  at  their  hands.  Actually,  the  freedom 
and  hospitality  accorded  by  the  Government  of 
India  to  the  Dalai  Lama  belie  all  such  insinuations. 

On  August  30  the  Dalai  Lama  issued  a  further 
statement  in  which  he  announced  his  intention 
to  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  for  the  verdict 
of  all  peace-loving  and  conscientious  nations. 
His  statement  also  contained  "a  personal  appeal 
to  all  civilized  countries  to  lend  full  support  to 
our  cause  of  freedom  and  justice." 

Finally,  on  September  9  the  Dalai  Lama  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  the  Secretary-General  for 
United    Nations    consideration    of    Tibet's   case, 


which  the  distinguished  representative  of  Mai 
has  already  submitted  to  you. 
So  much  for  the  record  of  events. 

Report  by  International  Commission  of  Jurists 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  us  that  th 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  one  sin 
thing  that  the  Dalai  Lama  has  said.  But  th 
are  also  other  witnesses  to  this  tragedy.  Pro 
nent  among  them  is  the  International  Commiss 
of  Jurists,  a  nongovernmental  organization  wh( 
has  consultative  status  in  the  United  Nations  v 
is  supported  by  30,000  jurists  in  over  50  natic 
Last  July  this  group  published  in  Geneva  a  p 
liminary  report  entitled  "The  Question  of  Ti 
and  the  Eule  of  Law." 

Here  are  some  of  the  salient  points  in  t 
report : 

1.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  killed  ti1 
of  thousands  of  Tibetans  and  have  deported  th< 
sands  of  Tibetan  children. 

2.  They  have  killed  Buddhist  monks  and  lan 
on  a  large  scale. 

3.  They  have  destroyed  Buddhist  monaster) 
desecrated  holy  places,  and  publicly  humilial 
religious  leaders  in  a  manner  calculated  to  she 
the  people  out  of  their  age-old  religious  faith 

4.  They  have  subjected  religious  leaders  a 
public  officials  to  forced  labor,  arbitrary  arre 
and  torture. 

5.  They  have  plundered  Tibet  on  a  wide  sea 
creating  widespread  hunger. 

Mr.  President,  considering  these  facts,  the  a 
thors  of  the  report  then  wrote  these  words: 

The  rights  of  the  Tibetans  which  appear  to  hi 
been  ruthlessly  violated  are  of  the  most  fundamental 
even  that  of  life  itself.  ...  It  is  a  question  of  condi 
whicl:  shocks  the  civilized  world.  .  .  .  The  evidence  poii 
to  a  systematic  design  to  eradicate  the  separate  nation 
cultural  and  religious  life  of  Tibet.  .  .  . 

It  is  submitted,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  grav 
of  this  accusation,  that  the  evidence  points  at  least  tc 
prima  facie  case  of  Genocide  against  the  People's  Repi 
lie  of  China.  This  case  merits  full  investigation  by  t 
United  Nations. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  thl 
report.  It  was  based,  let  me  say,  in  part  < 
statements  collected  from  Tibetan  refugees  und 
the  direction  of  the  able  Indian  jurist,  M 
Purshottam  Trikamdas.  Further  materia]  is  1) 
ing  collected  which  will  form  the  basis  of  a  coj 
prehensive  report  to  be  issued  at  a  later  date. 
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form  and  Social  Progress  in  Tibet 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
i  matter  of  reform  and  social  progress  in  Tibet. 
tie  Soviet  representative  has  sought  to  discredit 
■  Dalai  Lama  by  characterizing  his  advisers  as 
small  band  of  feudal  lords  and  abbots  who  have 
dated  the  rights  of  the  Tibetan  people." 
Mr.  President,  we  submit  that  it  is  risky,  to  say 
9  least,  to  judge  a  culture  by  a  rigid  system  of 
■as  which  is  alien  to  that  culture  and  whose  ad- 

-  consider  that  everyone  else  in  the  world — 
iddhists,  Christians,  Jews,  Muslims — are  wrong 
d  that  they  alone  have  all  the  answers. 
While  the  Tibetan  way  of  life  is  permeated  by 

•  ideals  of  Buddhism,  visitors  to  Tibet  are  struck 
th  the  kindness  and  helpfulness  that  Tibetans 

all  walks   of   life  lavish   on   foreign   guests, 
ore  than  one  foreigner  who  thought  of  Tibet 

-  a  primitive  and  backward  land — which  it 

measured  solely  by  the  standards  of  an  indus- 

dized  society — has  returned  from  Tibet  with  a 

■at   respect  for  the  spiritual  qualities  of  its 

ople. 

Capital  punishment  used  to  be  virtually  un- 
own  in  Tibet.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Chi- 
9e  Communists  other  religions,  such  as  that  of 
e  Muslims,  were  not  subjected  to  restrictions. 
e  can  gage  the  atrocities  which  have  been  com- 
tted  in  Tibet  by  the  fact  that  these  religious, 
aceful,  friendly  people  were  driven  beyond  the 
ait  of  their  endurance  and  took  up  arms  against 
eir  oppressors. 

It  is  also  noteworthy,  in  view  of  some  of  the 
ings  that  have  been  said  from  this  rostrum  to- 
y.  that  the  Chinese  Communists  should  find  it 
cessary  to  maintain  large  armies  in  order  to  per- 
ade  the  Tibetan  people  to  accept  the  so-called 
nefits  which  one  would  have  you  believe  they 

•  trying  to  confer  upon  them,  because  prior  to 
50  there  were  no  Chinese  armed  forces  in  Tibet, 
le  small  local  Tibetan  forces  were  adequate  for 

needs. 

The  so-called  Panchen  Lama,  at  a  meeting 
tired  by  the  Chinese  Communists  recently  in 
•iping,  said  that  "the  flames" — and  this  is  worth 
ting  because  it  is  an  extraordinarily  phrased 
claration — "the  flames  of  the  democratic  reform 
)vement  are  spreading  to  every  corner  of  Tibet's 
untryside."  That  has  an  incendiary  sound 
uch  suggests  the  arsonist  more  than  it  does  the 
litical  reformer.    What  in  reality  is  happening 


is  that  the  flames  set  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
army  are  spreading  over  Tibet. 

This  becomes  apparent  when  you  note  what  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  National  Affairs  Commission 
of  Communist  China,  whose  name  is  Wang  Feng, 
in  discussing  what  would  happen  if  any  of  the 
nationalities  under  the  Commission's  control 
should  resist  reform,  said  on  September  27,  1959, 
which  is  very  recent : 

It  would  then  be  necessary  to  resolutely  pulverize  their 
resistance  in  order  to  insure  implementation  of  the  reform. 

He  thus  made  it  clear  that  when  the  Communists 
speak  of  "reforms"  they  mean  forceful  communi- 
zation. 

Mr.  President,  Tibet's  culture  is  ancient.  Its 
monasteries  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  considered  priceless  storehouses 
of  Asian  culture.  Historians  and  religious  lead- 
ers in  many  countries  have  acknowledged  their 
debt  to  the  lamas  who  have  preserved  through  the 
centuries  important  documents  unobtainable  any- 
where else.  Prior  to  their  looting  and  destruction, 
Tibetan  monasteries  were  also  museums  contain- 
ing religious  statues,  paintings,  and  tapestries  of 
great  artistic  worth. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  Tibetan  culture 
is  Lamaism.  This  is  a  manifold  institution.  La- 
maism  combines  into  one  all  the  religious,  educa- 
tional, political,  economic,  and  social  institutions 
of  Tibetan  life.  Every  phase  of  existence  in  Ti- 
bet has  a  religious  significance. 

A  Tibetan  monastery,  in  addition  to  caring  for 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  people,  was  also  a  com- 
prehensive educational  institution.  The  larger 
ones  were  equivalent  to  universities  accommodat- 
ing thousands  of  monk-students. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  nobody  has  argued  that 
this  way  of  life  could  go  on  forever  in  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Dalai  Lama  is 
an  enlightened  leader.  He  himself  stated  on  June 
22  of  this  year : 

During  the  last  9  years  several  reforms  were  proposed 
by  me  and  my  Government,  but  every  time  these  meas- 
ures were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Chinese  in  spite  of 
popular  demand  for  them,  with  the  result  that  nothing 
was  done  for  the  betterment  of  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  people. 

In  particular  it  was  my  earnest  desire  that  the  system 
of  land  tenure  should  be  radically  changed  without  fur- 
ther delay  and  the  large  landed  estates  acquired  by  the 
state  on  payment  of  compensation  for  distribution 
amongst  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  But  the  Chinese  author- 
ities deliberately  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  carry- 
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ing  out  this  just  and  reasonable  reform.  I  desire  to  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  we,  as  firm  believers  in  Buddhism, 
welcome  change  and  progress  consistently  with  the  genius 
of  our  people  and  the  rich  tradition  of  our  country. 

But  the  people  of  Tibet  will  stoutly  resist  any  victimi- 
zation, sacrilege,  and  plunder  in  the  name  of  reforms — a 
policy  which  is  now  being  enforced  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Chinese  government  in  Lhasa. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  better  proof  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  came  to  Tibet  not  bent  on  re- 
form but  bent  on  power  and  domination. 

And  now  we  have  the  spectacle  of  these  deeply 
religious  people,  their  monasteries  laid  low  and 
their  priests  and  leaders  slaughtered  or  disgraced, 
being  driven  into  the  so-called  people's  communes. 
That  cannot  be  represented  as  progress;  it  can- 
not be  represented  as  reform.  It  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  crime  which  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
the  civilized  world. 

Solemn  Obligation  of  United  Nations 

Mr.  President,  on  October  5th  of  this  year  Mr. 
Gyalo  Thondup,  the  brother  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
at  a  press  conference  in  this  city,  declared  that  all 
that  the  people  of  Tibet  desired  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  live  their  own  life  in  peace  and  freedom. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  whole- 
heartedly supports  this  desire,  and  it  was  in  this 
spirit  that  the  United  States  decided  after  careful 
consideration  to  support  the  initiative  of  Ireland 
and  Malaya  in  bringing  the  question  of  Tibet  be- 
fore this  organization. 

The  United  Nations  and  the  states  represented 
here  in  the  General  Assembly  have  a  solemn  obli- 
gation to  stand  up  for  the  charter  and  for  the 
standards  of  decency  in  the  behavior  of  nations 
which  it  contains.  We  cannot  uphold  those  stand- 
ards one  day  and  then  ignore  them  the  next  day. 
If  we  follow  such  a  haphazard  course,  the  com- 
munity of  nations  will  be  undermined  and  small 
and  weak  nations  will  have  nothing  to  which  to 
appeal  against  the  threat  of  brute  power. 

We  have  no  magic,  let  me  say  as  I  conclude,  by 
which  we  can  save  Tibet  from  its  sufferings.  But 
we  are  by  no  means  powerless.  We  have  the  facts 
about  the  deeds  which  have  been  done.  We  have 
the  standards  of  the  charter  by  which  to  judge 


those  facts.  And  we  have  in  the  Genera]  A 
sembly  the  world's  most  influential  voice  by  whi 
to  give  expression  to  the  opinions  of  civilized  nu 
Among  the  purposes  written  in  the  charter 
that  of 

.  .  .  promoting    and    encouraging    respect   for    huiri  I 
rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  d 
tinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  opportunity  now 
prove  that  those  words  mean  what  they  say  ai 
that  neither  thousands  of  miles  of  distance  n 
ingenious  arguments  nor  violent  words  nor  fair 
ness  of  heart  can  deter  us  from  our  duty  to  a  bra- 
people  in  their  time  of  agony.  If  they  are  n 
afraid  to  fight  and  die,  let  us  at  least  not  be  afra: 
to  speak  the  truth. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION' 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  the  principles  regarding  fundamental  ht__ 
rights  and  freedoms  set  out  in  the  Charter  of  the  Unita' 
Nations  and  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hum? 
Rights  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  10  Decemb* 
1948, 

Considering  that  the  fundamental  human  rights 
freedoms  to  which  the  Tibetan  people,  like  all  others,  ai 
entitled  include  the  right  to  civil  and  religious  libert 
for  all  without  distinction, 

Mindful  also  of  the  distinctive  cultural  and  religiot 
heritage  of  the  people  of  Tibet  and  of  the  autonom 
which  they  have  traditionally  enjoyed, 

Gravely  concerned  at  reports,  including  the  ofiick 
statements  of  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama,  to  the  effec 
that  the  fundamental  human  rights  and  freedoms  of  tb 
people  of  Tibet  have  been  forcibly  denied  them, 

Deploring  the  effect  of  these  events  in  increasing  inter 
national  tension  and  in  embittering  the  relations  betwee 
peoples  at  a  time  when  earnest  and  positive  efforts  ar 
being  made  by  responsible  leaders  to  reduce  tension  am 
improve  international  relations, 

1.  Affirms  its  belief  that  respect  for  the  principles  o 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Universa 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is  essential  for  the  evola 
tion  of  a  peaceful  world  order  based  on  the  rule  of  law 

2.  Calls  for  respect  for  the  fundamental  human  right* 
of  the  Tibetan  people  and  for  their  distinctive  cultura 
and  religious  life. 


mix 

■ 

,  ai 


9  U.N.  doc.  A/Res/1353  (XIV)  ;  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  Oct.  21  by  a  vote  of  45  to  9  (Soviet  bloc), 
with  26  abstentions. 
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■ogress  of  the  U.N.  Special  Fund 


Statement  by  Christopher  H.  Phillips 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


In  the  12th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
lited  States  delegation  cosponsored  and 
Ingly  supported  the  creation  of  a  new  instru- 
|it  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Special  Fund. 
I  recognized  then,  as  we  do  now,  the  need  for 
fensified  economic  research,  for  resource  sur- 
■s,  and  for  technical  training — all  essential  to 
momic  growth  in  many  developing  nations. 
I  envisaged  the  proposed  Special  Fund  as  a 
wig  means  of  paving  the  way  for  new  invest- 
iit  of  all  types,  public  and  private,  national 
t  international. 

lany  member  governments,  in  considering  the 
L  of  a  Special  Fund,  understood  the  pertinence 
■the  following  quotation  from  the  Technical 
listance  Board's  statement  in  its  report  entitled 
I  Forward  Look" : 2  "Few  underdeveloped 
Ititries  have  inventories  of  their  natural  re- 
jrces  or  the  institutions  necessary  to  develop 
le  inventories." 

Bven  where  countries  know  what  their  resources 
I  they  frequently  need  help  in  determining  the 
|  uses  to  make  of  these  resources.  Research 
I  experimentation  in  new  and  effective  ways 
Hise  the  materials  at  hand  are  the  essence  of 
|komic  development.  On  the  basis  of  our  own 
prience  in  the  United  States,  we  have  been 
Winced  that  industrial  and  agricultural  re- 
I  ch  pay  off. 

Hn  the  initiative  of  many  nations  which  believe, 
Ike  do,  in  the  importance  of  such  basic  pro- 
r*ns  for  industry  and  agriculture,  the  Special 


'Cade  in  Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial)   on 
Ho  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3232).    Mr.  Phillips 
i$o  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
I  cil. 
1  -N.  doc.  E/2885  and  Corr.  1. 


Fund  was  established  on  January  1  of  this  year.3 
From  the  beginning  it  undertook  to  concentrate 
in  depth  on  resource  surveys,  technical  research, 
and  technical  training  projects.  My  delegation 
believes  that  the  Managing  Director  [Paul  Hoff- 
man] and  his  staff  have  done  a  remarkably  ef- 
fective job  in  inaugurating  a  program  in  keeping 
with  the  aims  envisaged  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Viewing  Fund's  Operations  in  Perspective 

It  is  less  than  2  years  since  the  Preparatory 
Committee  for  the  Special  Fund  undertook  to 
consider  the  principles  and  criteria  which  would 
guide  the  new  organization :  How  should  the  new 
agency  relate  its  work  to  existing  United  Nations 
bodies  ?  What  could  be  done  to  assure  sound  and 
carefully  executed  projects  of  the  kind  best  cal- 
culated to  complement  other  economic  programs 
of  the  countries  aided  and  thus  to  lend  impetus 
toward  worthwhile  development?  How  much 
money  could  the  Special  Fund  expect  in  contribu- 
tions from  member  governments  ? 

These  were  some  of  the  questions  under  discus- 
sion by  representatives  of  governments  interested 
in  this  endeavor,  and  they  constitute,  of  course, 
some  of  the  principal  problems  which  Mr.  Hoff- 
man has  faced  as  Managing  Director  of  the  Spe- 
cial Fund. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  Managing  Director 
presented  the  Special  Fund's  first  program  to  the 
Governing  Council.4  Like  many  other  members 
we  expressed  our  satisfaction  with  the  energetic 
way  in  which  the  Special  Fund  has  undertaken 


3  For  background  and  text  of  the  resolution  establish- 
ing the  Fund,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  3,  1958,  p.  702. 

4  U.N.  doc.  SF/L.  18. 
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its  precedent-setting  tasks.  We  indicated  our  ap- 
proval of  the  steps  taken  to  launch  the  Fund  and 
commended  the  Managing  Director  for  the  vision 
and  leadership  he  had  displayed.  Along  with 
other  members  the  United  States  endorsed  the  first 
list  of  projects  approved  by  the  Special  Fund, 
while  noting  that  these  initial  projects  were  not 
intended  to  constitute  a  precedent  either  as  to  dis- 
tribution by  area  or  selection  of  projects  by  type. 
We  understood,  rather,  that  these  were  simply  all 
the  sound  projects  that  had  been  processed  by  the 
end  of  March.  We  also  joined  in  endorsing  the 
criteria  and  principles  proposed  by  the  Managing 
Director  to  guide  the  Fund  in  its  review  of 
projects. 

We  are  gratified  that,  in  the  short  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  inception  of  this  program, 
the  record  of  the  Special  Fund  and  its  report  to 
ECOSOC  clearly  reveal  that  the  work  has  gone 
forward  extremely  well.  On  behalf  of  the  United 
States  delegation  may  I  express  our  admiration 
for  the  dynamic  Managing  Director  and  his  capa- 
ble staff  for  the  imagination,  energy,  and  skill 
which  they  are  devoting  to  their  tasks.  I  would 
hesitate  to  praise  a  fellow  American  if  he  were 
not  someone  of  the  stature  of  Paul  Hoffman, 
whose  friends  and  admirers  may  be  found  all 
over  the  world. 

In  the  light  of  its  energetic  performance  dur- 
ing the  very  short  period  of  its  existence,  we  are, 
even  now,  able  to  view  the  early  operations  of 
this  promising  United  Nations  activity  in  some 
perspective.  There  is  reason  to  expect  that  proj- 
ects now  under  consideration  will  demonstrate 
the  unique  value  of  the  Special  Fund.  We  are 
confident  that  useful  projects  will  be  extended  to 
additional  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
whenever  nations  which  seek  help  can  develop 
and  submit  projects  of  a  type  which  the  Fund 
can  appropriately  undertake. 

Both  General  Assembly  resolution  1219 5  of 
the  12th  session  and  the  report  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee6  state  that  the  Fund  shall  "provide 
systematic  and  sustained  assistance  in  fields  es- 
sential to  the  integrated  technical,  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  less  developed  countries." 

This  guiding  principle  accepts  the  fact  of  a 
close  relationship  between  social  development  and 


L  Bullotih  of  Jan.  13, 1958,  p.  71. 
'  r.X.  doc.  \/?,<M)H  and  Corr.  1. 


economic  development.  By  direct  inference 
General  Assembly  and  the  Special  Fund  it 
recognize  the  likelihood  that  social  projects 
frequently  be  given  a  high  priority  where  i 
projects  "provide  systematic  and  sustained  ass 
ance"  to  an  integrated  development  progi| 
We  would  therefore  anticipate  that,  in  additiol 
projects  of  a  preinvestment  type,  those  of  a  sci 
and  economic  overhead  nature  will  be  suppoi 
when  they  are  a  sine  qua  non  of  significant  dej 
opment. 

There  are  some  social  categories  of  develops 
which  in  various  areas  of  the  world  bear  an  ij 
mate  relationship  to  economic  progress.  Er 
eating  endemic  diseases,  insuring  unpolhi 
water  supplies  for  human  consumption,  and  )j 
viding  adequate  housing  are  examples  of  acfj 
ties  which  in  many  circumstances  are  inseparil 
from  economic  as  well  as  social  progress.  In  i 
opinion  many  projects  in  these  fields  deserve  u 
port  by  the  Special  Fund.  Among  them  u 
concentrated  research  which  can  lead  to  nj 
effective  use  of  local  building  materials  and  wlj 
can  train  the  trainers  of  construction  artissj 
technical  training  institutes;  and  higher  instl 
tions  which  can  develop  doctors,  nurses,  and  I 
entists  as  well  as  economists,  engineers,  and! 
ministrators.  Also  in  this  category  are  del 
graphic  studies  important  for  economic  and  so  i 
development. 

Work  of  American  Universities 

We  note  with  approval  that  in  the  execuli 
of  Special  Fund  projects  consideration  is  b& 
given  to  the  use  of  established  institutions,  si 
as  universities  and  research  institutes,  to  su]l 
vise  projects  in  their  fields  of  competence. 
United  States,  in  its  reply  dated  June  2,  111 
to  the  Secretary-General's  request  for  inforfl 
tion  under  General  Assembly  resolution  111 
adopted  in  the  13th  session,  and  noted  in  do 
ment  E/3258/Add.2,  has  pointed  out  the  com}  i 
hensive  work  which  universities  and  research  i 
stitutes  of  the  United  States  are  doing  to  impr  i 
the  living  conditions  of  people  in  less  develo  ( 
countries. 

In  one  academic  year  alone — between  1957  i  < 
1958 — at  least  184  American  universities  and  I 
leges  were  engaged  in  international  programs  I 
economic  and  social  research  and  training,  vi 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $25  million  to  $30  a 
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i.  Some  of  these  programs  are  arranged  di- 
tlv  between  our  universities  and  those  in  other 
mtries.  Some  are  private  agreements  between 
■  universities  and  foreign  governments.  Still 
KB  are  operated  on  contract  with  the  Inter- 
ional  Cooperation  Administration  of  the 
Had  States  Government.    In  the  latter  category 

K3A  has  entered  into  some  80  contracts  with 
versifies  calling  for  cumulative  expenditures 
more  than  $71  million  in  more  than  30  foreign 
nfbries. 

'or  example,  the  Oklahoma  State  University 
helped  set  up  an  agricultural  technical 
ool  in  Ethiopia  which  now  has  an  enrollment 
over  210  students  engaged  in  comprehensive 
icultural  training  and  research.    The  Univer- 

of  Michigan,  in  association  with  the  Univer- 

of  the  Philippines,  helped  to  establish  an  in- 
ute  of  public  administration  in  the  Philip- 
?s  which  since  1956  has  been  completely  oper- 
l,  administered,  and  staffed  by  Filipinos, 
n  than  3,000  Philippine  Government  employ- 
have  received  training  at  this  institute  since 
inception  of  the  program. 
I  Africa  the  United  States  National  Academy 
sciences,  in  cooperation  with  the  ICA  and  in 
iciation  with  representative  governments  of 
area,  has  been  making  an  intensive  survey  of 
:ation,  science,  and  technology  south  of  the 
ara.  The  objective  is  to  delineate  those  prob- 
l  of  major  significance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
ales  in  that  area  and  to  identify  basic  pro- 
ns  which  can  contribute  effectively  toward  the 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  pressing  of  these 
>lems.  This  study,  which  is  expected  to  be 
fed  soon,  will  contain  recommendations  for 
ous  kinds  of  cooperation  relating  to  scientific 

technological  development.7 
aese  few  examples  of  the  many  which  might 
oentioned  are  tangible  indications  that  real 
i  to  developing  countries  is  forthcoming  from 
y  sources  in  the  fields  of  technical  training 
resource  surveys.  The  skills  and  experience 
ie  free  world  are  being  increasingly  marshaled 
Jek  solutions  for  the  multitude  of  basic  tech- 
1  problems.  Engaged  in  these  tasks  are  in- 
itions  both  public  and  private,  both  national 
international. 

»r  an  announcement  of  the  completion  of  the  study, 
iri.LETix  of  Xov.  2,  19.19,  p.  634. 


We  believe  that  the  United  States  educational 
institutions  which  participate  in  these  programs 
represent  a  good  cross  section  of  all  geographic 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  practically  all 
academic  disciplines  and  are  typical  in  their  cali- 
ber and  in  their  diversity  of  the  finest  scholarly 
traditions  and  practical  achievements  of  the 
American  people. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  about  what  Amer- 
ican universities  are  doing  because  I  have  the 
feeling  that  such  nongovernmental  activities  are 
too  little  known  and  their  importance  too  little 
appreciated  as  sources  of  fundamental  research 
and  training  which  can  contribute  a  great  deal  on 
a  reciprocal  basis  to  the  scientific,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  developing  areas.  I  am 
confident  that  this  is  equally  true  of  such  groups 
in  many  nations.  The  experience  of  universities, 
private  foundations,  and  other  institutions  of  my 
country  in  carrying  on  this  work  suggests  that  the 
Special  Fund  will  find  it  most  useful  to  develop 
its  relationship  with  such  bodies  in  many  countries 
toward  the  same  end. 

Unique  Role  of  the  Fund 

The  criteria  established  by  the  Preparatory 
Committee  and  the  projects  approved  and  con- 
templated by  the  Special  Fund  reveal  that  the  or- 
ganization has  staked  out  a  field  of  activity  which 
does  not  compete  with  the  regular  programs  of 
the  specialized  agencies,  particularly  those  respon- 
sible for  capital  financing,  or  with  the  work  of  the 
expanded  program  in  the  technical  assistance 
field. 

It  is  worth  noting  also  that  the  Special  Fund  is 
undertaking  many  tasks  of  an  economic  overhead 
nature  which  lay  stress  on  industrialization  and 
on  the  closely  related  fields  of  technical  training 
and  transport  and  communications.  In  the  first 
13  projects  approved  by  the  Governing  Council, 
six  appear  to  be  directly  related  to  industrializa- 
tion or  power  development.  Industrial  training 
projects  in  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  India,  and  Tur- 
key, a  regional  one  for  Central  America,  and  an 
electric-power  survey  for  Argentina  are  all  in 
this  category.  The  Bangkok  port  channel  survey 
is  also  closely  related  to  industrial  development. 

While  we  agree  with  the  Managing  Director  as 
to  the  desirability  of  having  additional  agricul- 
tural development  projects,  at  the  same  time  the 
work  thus  far  undertaken  or  contemplated  by  the 
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Special  Fund  in  the  industrial  field  does  appear 
to  meet  urgent  needs  and  to  complement  other 
programs  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  special- 
ized agencies.  To  the  extent  that  the  Special 
Fund  encourages  research,  training,  and  resource 
surveys  in  the  field  of  industrialization,  it  facili- 
tates subsequent  economic  development  through 
both  public  and  private  investment. 

The  Managing  Director  of  the  Special  Fund 
has  made  it  clear  on  several  occasions  that  in  the 
course  of  just  a  few  months  practical  projects 
have  been  proposed  for  approval  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  available  funds.  The  hopeful  portents  of 
success  for  the  Special  Fund  make  it  all  the  more 
necessary  that  contributions  from  member  gov- 
ernments keep  pace  with  the  program  of  work 
which  is  evolving. 

The  Managing  Director,  in  his  statement  to  the 
Governing  Council  in  May  of  this  year,  placed 
great  emphasis  on  obtaining  adequate  voluntary 


contributions.  In  this  connection  we  regret  tb 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  amount  pledged 
the  Fund  by  the  United  States  Government  cou 
not  be  used  because  the  necessary  matching  co 
tributions  could  not  be  obtained.  We  are  encoi 
aged  by  the  trend  among  some  of  the  more  ec 
nomically  developed  nations  toward  increasi; 
their  contributions.  For  example,  we  are  gra 
fied  by  the  announced  decision  of  the  Unit 
Kingdom  to  increase  its  contribution  from  $1  m 
lion  to  $5  million.  We  sincerely  hope  that  n 
only  will  other  economically  advanced  memb 
states  increase  their  contributions  but  that  oth 
nations  will  also  do  so,  though  on  a  more  modt 
basis.  If  all  member  states  do  their  part  we  ci 
reasonably  hope  that  the  Special  Fund  will  co 
tinue  to  evolve  into  an  instrumentality  of  t! 
United  Nations  which  can  play  a  significant  pa 
in  the  development  of  less  developed  areas  of  t] 
world. 


Planning  Economic  and  Social  Development 


Statement  by  Walter  M.  Kotschnig 

Director,  Office  of  International  Economic  and  Social  Affairs  1 


I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  the  subject 
matter  of  both  items  6  and  7  of  our  agenda.  Item 
6  is  entitled  "Planning  the  Pattern  of  Social  Ex- 
penditure in  Eelation  to  Economic  Expenditure 
and  Social  and  Economic  Needs."  I  would  pre- 
fer to  speak  of  patterns  rather  than  of  the  pattern, 
for  there  are  many  possible  patterns  of  planning. 
Item  7  reads  "Methods  of  Coordinating  and  Inte- 
grating Economic  and  Social  Development  Pro- 
grammes." I  want  to  take  these  items  up  to- 
gether since  they  are  closely  interrelated  and  so 
contingent  upon  each  other  as  to  be  practically 
inseparable. 

Of  all  the  papers  put  before  the  working  party 
by  the  secretariat  the  paper  L.8,  entitled  "Notes  on 


1  Made  on  Sept.  23  before  the  fifth  session  of  the  Work- 
ing  Party  on  Economic  Development  and  Planning  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
held  at  Bangkok,  Thailand,  Sept.  15-26.  Mr.  Kotschnig 
was  the   U.S.   representative  at  the  meeting. 


Policies  and  Methods  of  Coordinating  and  Int< 
grating  Economic  and  Social  Development  Pr< 
grammes,"  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  papei 
submitted  to  us  and  admirably  balanced  in  itsel 
The  paper  starts  out  with  a  discussion  of  capit; 
investment  versus  social  expenditure.  It  point 
out  that  there  is  "much  more  to  the  expansion  c 
national  income  than  conventional  capital  invest 
ment."  It  states  that  "there  are  important  feec 
back  effects  from  social  progress  into  economi 
growth."  It  emphasizes  that  "certain  social  cor 
ditions  constitute  infrastructure  requirements  fc 
economic  growth." 

The  paper  then  proceeds  to  a  discussion  c 
"human  investment,"  of  the  human  element  in  th 
development  process.  It  speaks  of  the  qualities 
intangible  most  of  them,  which  promote  economi 
growth — efficiency,  organizational  capacity,  initio 
tive,  energy  and  hard  work,  honesty,  confidence  i 
the  future,  skills  and  knowledge,  inventiveness 
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ubit ion  and  drive,  and  several  others.  Many  of 
ese  qualities,  essential  to  growth,  fall  into  the 
tegory  of  ''variables,"  which  plague  the  planner 
id  particularly  the  mathematical  economist. 
In  this  context  the  paper  somewhat  further  on 
totes  a  predecessor  of  mine,  Mr.  Simon  Kuznets, 
economist  of  repute,  who  represented  the 
lited  States  at  an  earlier  meeting  of  this  working 
rty.  Kuznets  speaks  of  "the  clearly  increased 
iportance  of  political  and  sociopsychological 
ctors  in  the  understanding  of  the  economic 
owth  of  nations."  He  talks  of  "the  helplessness 
a  mere  economist  when  he  observes,  when  he  can 
serve,  results  of  economic  growth  obviously 
aribed  to  political  factors  and  forces  whose 
tare  he  cannot  understand  adequately."  And 
continues : 

rhe  outcome  is  either  withdrawal  into  the  refuge  of 
thematieal  models  operating  with  a  few  variables,  or 
ateurish  cogitations  on  a  vast  theme.  One  has  the 
rantage  of  formal  elegance,  and  the  other,  that  of  at 
st  calling  attention  to  the  wider  array  of  factors  that 
re  been  taken  into  account ;  but  neither  outcome  is 
isfactory. 

lese  are  brave  words,  well  spoken. 

akness  of  Totalitarian  Approach 

[  was  reminded  of  these  words  when  I  listened 
•terday  with  close  attention  to  the  brilliant 
'ech  of  our  Soviet  colleague.  I  would  like  to 
ke  a  few  comments  on  what  he  said — not  in 
spirit  of  controversy  but  for  purposes  of 
rification. 

Ur.  [I.  A.]  Evenko  reached  the  conclusion  that 
re  are  no  variables  which  defy  quantification 
i,  hence,  all  can  be  fed  into  electronic  computers 
ich  will  provide  all  the  answers — when  and 
ere  and  in  what  to  invest,  what  targets  to  set 
,  and  how  to  attain  them,  and  how  the  human 
lation  in  development  can  be  solved.  In  his 
ech  the  computing  machine  did  not  emerge 
rely  as  the  father  picture,  or  the  big  brother,  but 
jod  himself. 

ur.  Chairman,  it  is  far  from  my  mind  to  belittle 
remarkable  achievements  in  the  technological 
1  even  economic  field  in  the  U.S.S.R.  To  do  so 
uld  be  foolish  and  small-minded.  But  I  still 
■e  to  submit  that  electronic  computers  are  bet- 
suited  to  reach  the  barrenness  of  the  moon  than 
create  a  happy  society  in  which  the  individual 
i  flower  and  develop  his  inner  richness. 


As  I  see  it,  the  basic  weakness  in  the  approach 
of  Mr.  Evenko — of  the  totalitarian  approach  to 
development — is  that  rather  than  to  take  into  ac- 
count in  the  planning  process  the  human  element, 
the  more  intangible  variables,  the  totalitarian  ap- 
proach tries  to  minimize  or  even  eliminate  that  ele- 
ment. In  order  to  have  its  econometric  conclusions, 
its  targets,  come  true,  this  approach  bends  human 
nature;  it  regiments  the  individual;  it  deprives 
him  of  his  liberties ;  it  tells  him  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do.  In  one  word,  it  tends  to  turn  the 
individual  himself  into  a  machine,  to  reduce  him 
to  the  stature  of  a  robot.  Totalitarian  planning 
of  this  type  loses  sight  of  the  central  purpose  of 
economic  development,  which  is  the  freeing  of  the 
individual  not  only  from  poverty  and  disease  but 
from  the  ruthless  encroachments  of  his  basic  rights 
by  bureaucrats  and  the  all-powerful  state. 

This  may  be  one  way  to  development,  but  I  sub- 
mit it  is  not  the  best  way  to  economic  and  social 
development.  Not  only  are  the  methods  applied 
destructive  of  personality,  but  even  the  results, 
from  a  social  point  of  view,  do  not  appear  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  sacrifices  involved.  We 
heard  yesterday  many  impressive  figures  of 
progress,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  question  them, 
although  much  might  be  said  about  the  military 
expenditures  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  which  the 
Soviet  representative  referred.  In  spite  of  these 
figures  the  fact  remains  that  real  wages  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  not  to  speak  of  other  totalitarian  regimes 
nearer  to  this  part  of  the  world,  remain  far  below 
those  wages  paid  in  the  free  economies  of  the  West, 
and  particularly  my  own  country.  In  spite  of  re- 
markable technical  developments  longer  hours  of 
work  are  required  of  the  Soviet  worker  to  earn 
enough  to  buy  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  This  is 
a  rather  startling  fact  after  40  years  of  Soviet  com- 
munism, even  when  one  takes  into  account  the  late 
start  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  large-scale  industrializa- 
tion and  the  ravages  of  the  Second  World  War. 
There  continues  to  prevail  a  painful  shortage  of 
consumer  goods,  a  severely  limited  choice  for  the 
individual  as  to  how  to  use  his  limited  purchasing 
power.  And  there  are  continuing  restrictions  on 
mobility  and  limitations  on  other  prerogatives  of 
the  individual. 

Achievements  of  Free  Economies 

Leading  spokesmen  of  this  system  of  economic 
development  acknowledge  the  lag  between  the 
achievements  of  the  free  economies  of  the  West, 
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such  as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  their  own 
economies.  Particularly  in  recent  months  they 
have  acknowledged  the  existence  of  higher  levels 
of  living  in  the  Western  World.  (In  parenthesis, 
I  might  add  that  the  higher  level  of  production 
and  of  living  in  my  own  country  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1958  alone  we  have  been  able  to 
make  available  more  than  $5  billion  in  foreign  aid. 
I  am  grateful  that  several  speakers  attested  to  the 
fact  that  this  aid,  inter  alia,  has  greatly  helped 
them  in  fostering  social  development  within  their 
countries.) 

I  do  not  need  to  belabor  the  greater  achieve- 
ments of  the  free  economies  of  the  West  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  even  where  they  are  not  explic- 
itly accepted  by  Soviet  leaders,  they  are  implicitly 
acknowledged  by  their  assertion  that  the  Soviet 
economy  "will  overtake  before  long  the  economy 
of  the  United  States."  We  in  the  United  States 
view  this  kind  of  statement  with  equanimity  al- 
though, since  we  are  not  standing  still  ourselves, 
we  doubt  whether  these  promises  will  be  fulfilled. 
If  so,  we  can  only  hope  that  further  achievements 
in  the  technical  and  economic  development  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  indeed  be  translated  into  higher 
levels  of  living  for  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  for 
we  would  like  these  peoples  to  have  these  higher 
standards  of  living.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
indication  that,  whatever  happens,  "the  state  will 
wither  away"— to  use  the  famous  dictum  of  Karl 
Marx — that  there  will  be  real  social  fulfillment 
and  true  freedom  for  the  individual. 

Broader  Approach  to  Economic  Development 

At  any  rate,  the  cost  in  human  negation,  in  suf- 
fering and  deprivation,  of  this  type  of  develop- 
ment seems  to  us  so  high  as  to  make  it  essential 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  find  more  positive 
approaches  to  development,  approaches  which  will 
not  sacrifice  whole  generations  to  future  targets, 
which  will  from  the  start  of  development  take  full 
account  of  the  social  element  in  economic 
development. 

Briefly  what  does  this  mean? 

First  of  all,  it  does  not  mean  the  abandonment 
of  national  planning,  including  the  use  of  ad- 
vanced econometric  methods,  of  the  computer. 
Such  planning  is  highly  desirable  and  useful  pro- 
vided it  takes  into  account  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  human  and  humane  element.    It  is  essential 

o  that  the  Limitations  of  such  planning  be  rec- 


ognized, that  any  plans  developed  are  not  to 
considered  immutable,  that  they  are  highly  fl 
ible  and  open  to  adjustment  at  all  times.  T] 
must  allow  for  the  human  equation  and  not 
tempt  to  mold  and  fashion  individuals  to  m 
targets  rather  than  to  fit  the  targets  to  the 
dividuals. 

Secondly,  the  approaches  which  I  have  in  mi 
must  provide  for  programs  with  early  social  i 
pact,  such  as  an  emphasis  on  food  production  a 
the  development  of  labor-intensive  industries. 
being  understood,  of  course,  that  such  progra 
should  not  be  conceived  so  as  to  retard  rather  tl 
advance  fuller  measures  of  industrialization. 

Third,  social  programs  need  to  be  develop 
which  have  an  immediate  or  early  impact  on  e 
nomic  development.  This  includes  programs 
education,  of  health,  the  development  of  imprcv 
labor  relations  and  organization,  and  the  est! 
lishment  of  minimum  wages  where  possible. 
I  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  intervention,  the  : 
ceptance  of  such  programs  may  involve  very  di 
cult  choices.  It  may  mean,  for  instance,  that, 
terms  of  short-range  planning,  limited  resoun 
may  initially  have  to  be  concentrated  deliberat< 
on  primary  education  for  only  part  of  the  pop 
lation  in  order  to  preserve  resources  for  seconda 
education,  particularly  of  the  vocational  a: 
technical  type  necessary  to  meet  pressing  requii 
ments  for  trained  personnel.  Similarly,  in  t 
area  of  health,  efforts  may  have  to  be  concentrat 
on  certain  regions  within  a  country  where  ii 
proved  health  conditions  are  most  likely  to  increa 
production  and  to  create  new  capital.  Such  temp 
rary  imbalances,  while  difficult  to  defend  on  pure 
moral  grounds,  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  pi 
vide  necessary  manpower  where  it  can  make  t 
maximum  contribution  and  create  new  resourc 
for  a  more  comprehensive  development  of  tl 
entire  country.  They  can  be  defended  on  t 
grounds  that  they  will  advance  rather  than  retai 
national  development. 

Fourth,  and  above  all,  it  is  essential  to  secu 
the  active  participation  and  the  commitment  of  tl 
peopde  in  any  development  programs — not  1 
force  and  regimentation  but  by  persuasion  ar 
conviction.  This  means,  on  the  one  hand,  that  tl 
people  should  be  given  a  chance  to  participate  i 
the  elaboration  of  plans.  In  saying  this  it  mu 
be  realized,  of  course,  that  this  principle  has  on! 
limited  applicability,  due  to  the  complexity  ( 
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iiing  which  often  goes  beyond  the  ken  and 
(Standing  of  the  common  man.  However, 
,•  possible  means  of  consultation  should  be  used 
nertain  needs  and  aspirations  in  order  to 
e  a  sense  of  hope  among  the  people,  a  sense 
ling  forward.  On  the  other  hand,  participa- 
te the  people  can  and  must  be  secured  to  the 
st  extent  on  the  local  level  in  situations  within 
(rasp  of  the  people.  It  is  on  that  level  that 
itiw  must  be  encouraged,  and  self-help,  and 
pirit  of  mutuality.  This  is  an  area  in  which 
arious  programs  of  community  development, 
rural  and  urban,  can  make  an  outstanding 
•ihntion. 

fth.  the  broader  approach  of  which  I  speak 
is  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  private 
r  in  the  economy.  Private  enterprise  puts  a 
ium  on  initiative  and  vision  and  should  be 
iraged  even  though  certain  basic  controls  may 
to  be  established.  Incidentally,  there  is  noth- 
nrong  with  this  idea  of  personal  gain,  as  even 
itarian  planners  have  recognized.  The  idea 
»t  foreign  to  Soviet  practice  with  its  high 
is  set  for  individual  workers  which  force  them 
ecial  exertions  to  exceed  the  norms  in  order 
tain  higher  wages.  These  practices  may  be 
nted  as  forms  of  so-called  "socialist  compe- 
).'*  but  frequently,  in  their  emphasis  on  piece- 
and  payment  by  results,  remind  us  of  earlier 
italist"  practices  which  with  us  are  falling 
disrepute. 

is  last  element  of  "free  enterprise"  introduces 
reaffirms  the  concept  of  the  free  marketplace 
li  can  go  a  long  way  in  correcting  errors  made 
erall  planning,  in  adjusting  plans  to  unfore- 
developments,  in  emphasizing  the  principle 
ee  choice  which  in  the  short  and  in  the  long 
s  essential  to  social  development  in  the  fullest 
of  the  word. 

»nition  of  Importance  of  Social  Advancement 

•.  Chairman,  just  one  final  word.  Let  me  say 
deeply  impressed  I  am  by  the  fact  that  in  this 
:in<r  party  we  are  not  only  talking  about 
iced  economic  and  social  development  but 
the  experts  from  the  region  present  here  are 
selves  demonstrating  a  remarkably  balanced 
oach  to  the  problems  before  us.  There  has 
recognition  of  social  advancement  as  the 
objective  of  economic  development.  There 
been  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 


social  element  in  assuring  economic  development. 
And,  above  all,  there  has  been  recognition  that 
there  is  more  than  one  approach  to  success  and 
that  more  than  one  approach  has  to  be  used.  These 
ideas  were  reflected  in  speeches  made  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Indonesia;  of 
Thailand,  China,  and  Korea;  of  Pakistan,  of 
Viet-Nam — I  could  go  around  the  entire  table  and 
quote  from  statements  made  by  experts  from  the 
region  brought  together  in  this  working  party. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best 
guarantee  that  this  region  with  its  infinite  prob- 
lems, infinitely  complex,  is  indeed  on  the  way  not 
to  the  perfect  society  but  that  it  is  squarely  "on 
the  threshold  of  modernity"— to  use  another  phrase 
from  the  secretariat  paper — and  that  from  here 
on  out  we  are  moving  along  our  several  roads  in 
a  spirit  of  mutual  help  to  a  richer  life  in  greater 
freedom. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Oc- 
tober 19  (press  release  733)  the  following  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Int°>r- 
American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  which 
convened  at  Washington,  D.C.,  October  20,  1959 : 

United  States  Representative 

John  F.  Floberg,  Commissioner,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion 

Alternate  Representatives 

John  A.  Hall,  Assistant  General  Manager  for  Interna- 
tional Activities,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Charles  A.  Sullivan,  Deputy  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Disarmament  and  Atomic  Energy,  De- 
partment of  State 

Senior  Adviser 

Algie  A.  Wells,  Director,  Division  of  International  Affairs, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Advisers 

Paul  C.  Aebersold,  Director,  Office  of  Isotopes  Develop- 
ment, Atomic  Energy  Commission 

William  A.  Chapin,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Disarmament  and  Atomic  Energy,  Department  of  State 

Allan  T.  Dalton,  Division  of  International  Affairs,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

Stanley  I.  Grand,  Office  of  United  Nations  Political  and 
■Security  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
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George  N.  Monsma,  Office  of  Inter-American  Regional 
Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Edward  E.  Sinclair,  Division  of  International  Affairs, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 

George  Spiegel,  Office  of  the  Assistant  General  Manager 
for  International  Activities,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion 

This  Commission,  the  statute  for  which  was  ap- 
proved April  22,  1959,  is  being  set  up  within  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  serve  as  a 
center  of  consultation  for  the  member  states  and 
to  facilitate  cooperation  among  them  in  matters 
relating  to  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear 
energy.  A  principal  objective  of  the  Commission, 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Inter- American 
Committee  of  Presidential  Representatives,  is  to 
assist  the  American  Republics  in  developing  a  co- 
ordinated plan  for  research  and  training  in  nu- 
clear energy. 

The  Commission's  secretariat  will  become  part 
of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  gen- 
eral secretariat  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 
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illation.     Report  of  the  Secretary-General.    A/4235. 

1959.    29  pp. 

:  Soutb  West  Africa,     statement  made  by  the 

weeentatiw  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  at  the  000th 

Committee   IV.      A/C.4/421.      October  13, 

ft    4:;  i>p. 


a  corporation  in  one  country  to  a  corporation  in 
the  other  country.  It  is  also  provided  that  each 
country  shall  exempt  from  tax  the  dividends  paid 
to  persons  other  than  its  citizens,  residents,  or 
corporations  by  a  corporation  of  the  other  country. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


ome-Tax  Convention 

h  Norway  Enters  Into  Force 

release  740  dated  October  21 

i  ( October  21, 1959,  Secretary  Herter  and  Paul 
t,  Norwegian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  ex- 
ged  the  instruments  of  ratification  with  re- 
.  to  the  supplementary  income-tax  convention 
h  was  signed  at  Oslo  on  July  10,  1958  1  (con- 
ion  between  the  United  States  and  Norway, 
ifying  and  supplementing  the  convention  of 
1 13,  1949,2  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
:  to  taxes  on  income) . 

ie  supplementary  convention  was  brought  into 
>  by  the  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratifi- 
n.  According  to  its  terms  the  supplementary 
ention  is  effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
■ring  on  or  after  January  1, 1960. 
llike  most  of  the  income-tax  conventions  to 
h  the  United  States  is  a  party,  the  convention 
£9  with  Norway  did  not  provide  for  a  reduc- 
of  the  withholding  tax  on  dividends.  The 
lementary  convention  modifies  the  tax  treat- 
of  dividends  along  the  lines  of  U.S.  conven- 
i  with  other  countries.  It  provides  for  a  with- 
ng  rate  of  15  percent  on  dividends  paid  by 
poration  of  one  country  to  recipients  in  the 
'  count  iv.  Consistent  with  the  principle  in 
949  convention,  this  reduced  rate  will  not 
Mo  a  recipient  of  dividends  engaged  in  busi- 
through  a  permanent  establishment  in  the 
try  from  which  the  dividends  are  paid.  The 
lementary  convention,  with  certain  qualifying 
ations,  further  provides  that  the  withholding 
tall  not  exceed  5  percent  on  dividends  paid  by 

xr.ETiN  of  Aug.  4, 1958,  p.  222. 

eaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2358. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 
Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration.   Done  at  Washington  May  25,  1955.    Entered 
into  force  July  20,  1956.     TIAS  3620. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Argentina,  October  13,  1959. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958)   annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.    Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958  l 
Notification  of  approval:  Viet-Nam,  September  15,  1959. 

International  telecommunication  convention.     Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.     Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.    TIAS  3266. 
Ratification  deposited:  Colombia,  September  18,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

Indonesia 

Agreements  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  May  29,  1959  (TIAS  4248).  Effected  by  ex- 
changes of  notes  at  Djakarta  October  1,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  October  1,  1959. 

Israel 

Agreement  amending  the  technical  cooperation  joint  fund 
program  agreement  of  May  9,  1952  (TIAS  2570),  as 
amended.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tel  Aviv 
June  26  and  at  Jerusalem  September  24,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  September  24,  1959. 

Japan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  14,  1954 
(TIAS  2985),  and  the  proces- verbal  of  January  18,  1955 
(TIAS  3162),  for  the  loan  of  United  States  naval  ves- 
sels to  Japan.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo 
October  2,  1959.    Entered  into  force  October  2,  1959. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  approving  the  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing 
of  classified  patent  applications.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  The  Hague  October  8,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  October  8, 1959. 

Norway 

Convention  modifying  and  supplementing  the  convention 
of  June  13,  1949  (TIAS  2357),  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Oslo  July 
10,  1958. 

Ratifications  exchanged:  October  21,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:  October  21,  1959. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 


1  Not  in  force. 
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agreement  of  November  26,  1958,  as  amended  (TIAS 
4137  and  4257).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ka- 
rachi October  7  and  8,  1959.  Entered  into  force  Octo- 
ber 8,  1959. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  5,  1959  (TIAS 
4223),  supplementing  and  amending  the  agricultural 
commodities  agreement  of  December  24,  1958  (TIAS 
4147).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  October 
14,  1959.     Entered  into  force  October  14,  1959. 

Yemen 

Agreement  supplementing  and  extending  the  agreement  of 
June  24  and  30,  1959  (TIAS  428G),  granting  special  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  finance  wheat  transportation  costs 
in  Yemen.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taiz  Octo- 
ber 3  and  4,  1959.    Entered  into  force  October  4,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


(13)  The  function  conferred  upon  the  Secretarj 
State  by  section  4(d)  (7)  (iii)  of  Executive  Order  II 
of  supervising  and  directing  the  Development  Loan  F 
with  respect  to  that  order. 

3.  This  Delegation  of  Authority  shall  be  deemed  to  1 
become  effective  June  25,  1959. 

Dated :  October  12, 1959. 

[seal]  Christian  A.  Heetee, 

Secretary  of  Stat 

Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  October  20  appointed  Edson  0.  ! 
sions  to  be  Ambassador  to  Finland.  (For  biographic 
tails,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  739  ds 
October  20.) 

Designations 

John  M.  Steeves  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Eastern  Affairs,  effective  October  19. 


Delegation  of  Certain  Functions 
Under  Mutual  Security  Act 

Administration  of  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  and 
Delegation  of  Certain  Related  Functions  * 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10560,  as  amended,  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May 
26,  1949  (63  Stat.  Ill,  5  U.S.C.  151c),  as  amended,  and  as 
Secretary  of  State,  Delegation  of  Authority  No.  85  of 
June  30,  1955  (20  F.R.  4825),  as  heretofore  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

1.  The  unnumbered,  introductory  paragraph  is  amended 
by  inserting  "10560,  Executive  Order  No.  10575,  Execu- 
tive Order  No."  after  "Executive  Order  No.". 

2.  Section  2  a.  is  amended  by  substituting  "and  furnish- 
ing foreign  policy  guidance  thereto  ;"  for  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (9),  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  subparagraphs  (10),   (11),  (12),  and  (13)  : 

(10)  The  function  which  the  Department  of  State  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  by  section  4(a)  (1)  of  Executive 
Order  10560  of  allocating  or  transferring  foreign  curren- 
cies to  the  Development  Loan  Fund ; 

(11)  The  function  conferred  upon  the  Department  of 
State  by  section  4(d)(4)  of  Executive  Order  10560  of 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sections  104(d)  and  104(e) 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  except  to  the  extent  that  section  104(e)  pertains 
to  the  loans  referred  to  in  section  4(d)  (5)  of  Executive 
Order  10560 ; 

(\2)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  State  by  sections  4(d)  (7)  (i) 
and  4(d)  ( 7)  (ii),  respectively,  of  Executive  Order  10560, 
relating  to  foreign  currencies  available  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  104(«)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  ; 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  October  19-25 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  October  19  which  appears 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  732  of  October 
18. 

Subject 

Delegation  to  Inter-American  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission  (rewrite). 

Flood  relief  for  India  (rewrite). 

Assistant  Secretary  Jones  to  visit 
South  Asia. 

Advisers  to  U.S.  delegation  to  Antarc- 
tica conference  (rewrite)  (printed 
in  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1959). 

Jordan  credentials  (rewrite). 

Murphy:  "The  Shape  of  American 
Policy." 

Sessions  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Finland  (biographic  details). 

Income-tax  convention  with  Norway. 

Premieres  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  films. 

U.K.  removes  exchange  restrictions 
for  British  foreign  travel. 

Third  anniversary  of  Hungarian  revo- 
lution. 

Leghorn  appointment. 

Murphy :  "United  States  Foreign 
Policy  in  Europe." 

Foreign  students  call  on  Secretary 
Herter. 

15th  session  of  GATT  (delegation). 

B-29  case  removed  from  ICJ  calendar. 

Cultural  exchange  (Argentina). 

Program  for  visit  of  President  of 
Guinea  (rewrite). 

Japanese  trade  mission  visits  U.S. 

♦Not  printed. 

1'JIcld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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rEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  DILLON' 

lis  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
aral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is  a  sig- 
ant  occasion.  We  have  moved  from  our  cus- 
iry  meeting  place  in  Geneva  to  convene  for 
irst  time  in  one  of  the  world's  great  indus- 

and  commercial  centers.  By  so  doing  we 
n  public  understanding  of  the  important 
:  of  GATT  and  gain  for  ourselves  a  better 
eciation  of  the  trade  problems  which  con- 
t  member  countries. 

is,  I  think,  especially  fitting  that  we  have  in- 
rated  this  new  tradition  in  Tokyo,  the  capi- 
E  a  nation  whose  economic  future  is  so  heavily 
ident  on  the  healthy  expansion  of  world 
,  which  it  is  the  business  of  GATT  to  promote. 
Japanese  Government  and  people  have  done 
thing  possible  to  make  our  meeting  here  suc- 
il   and   pleasant.    My   Government  thanks 
for  their  gracious  hospitality. 
is  meeting  at  Tokyo  is  particularly  signifi- 
for  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  must  press 
rd  with  greater  vigor  than  ever  before  in 
isk  of  freeing  international  trade  from  dis- 
mtions  and  restrictions.    Success  in  this  ef- 
s  essential  to  assure  economic  growth  and 
standards  of  living  in  the  industrialized  and 
■veloped  nations  alike. 

members  of  GATT  have  initiated  a  new 
im  for  the  further  expansion  of  trade.  They 
greed  to  another  general  negotiation  for  the 
ion  of  tariffs,  to  begin  in  1960.  They  have 
shed  special  procedures  to  study  the  difficult 
m  of  agricultural  protectionism  around  the 

And  they  have  undertaken  an  analysis  of 

e  on  Oct.  27  at  the  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the 
ssion  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
ent  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  convened  at 
Japan,  Oct.  26  (press  release  755  dated  Oct.  26). 
announcement  of  the  meeting  and  a  list  of  the 
egation,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1959,  p.  679.  Mr. 
vas  the  U.S.  ministerial  representative. 
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ways  to  increase  the  export  earnings  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  It  is  the  hope  of  my  Gov- 
ernment that  at  our  present  session  we  will  give 
further  impetus  to  all  three  parts  of  this  new  pro- 
gram for  trade  expansion. 

The  year  just  past  has  been  one  of  remarkable 
economic  advance  in  many  sectors  of  the  economy 
of  the  free  world.     The  United  States  has  re- 
covered from  the  recession  of  1957-58  and  has 
moved  to  new  highs  in  economic  output.   In  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan  renewed  economic  expan- 
sion is  taking  place,  and  these  nations  have  very 
substantially  increased  their  gold  and  foreign- 
exchange  reserves.    These  developments,  together 
with  the  actions  of  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries last  December  in  making  their  currencies 
convertible  on  external  account,  have  opened  the 
door  to  a  period  of  great  progress  in  international 
trade.    But  unless  we  move  forward  while  we  can 
there  is  the  unpleasant  prospect  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  progress  may  be  lost.    If  forward  steps 
are  not  now  taken,  I  am  afraid  that  the  trend 
toward  greater  freedom  of  trade  may  be  reversed. 
For  the  present  situation  is  inherently  unstable 
and  cannot  be  long  maintained.    Either  we  move 
ahead  to  get  rid  of  outmoded  trade  restrictions, 
or  we  can  expect  a  resurgence  of  protectionism  and 
restrictive  action. 

U.S.  Balance-of-Payments  Deficit 

The  substantial  gain  in  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  in  other  industrial  countries  has 
been  associated  with  an  exceptionally  large  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States 
during  the  last  2  years.  Briefly,  the  facts  are 
these : 

The  United  States  is  currently  running  a  sur- 
plus of  exports  of  goods  and  services  at  a  rate 
of  about  $3.5  billion  annually.  This  surplus,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  adequate  to  cover  the  large  pay- 
ments by  the  United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
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which  have  resulted  from  our  policies  of  assisting 
the  development  of  the  less  developed  areas,  of 
encouraging  the  flow  of  private  investment 
abroad,  and  of  helping  to  maintain  defensive 
strength  overseas  in  the  interest  of  the  security 
of  the  free  world.  Net  United  States  Government 
grants,  loans,  and  other  capital  outflow,  most  of 
which  are  associated  directly  or  indirectly  with 
United  States  exports,  are  running  at  about  $2.5 
billion  annually.  The  outflow  of  private  capital 
accounts  for  an  additional  $2  billion.  And, 
finally,  United  States  military  expenditures 
abroad  are  about  $3  billion  per  year. 

If  we  measure  the  overall  deficit  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  by  the  net  transfers  of  gold 
and  liquid  dollar  assets  from  the  United  States  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  find  that  the  deficit  was 
$3.4  billion  in  1958  and  is  expected  to  be  around  $4 
billion  this  year.  Deficits  of  this  magnitude  can- 
not of  course  continue.  For  our  part  we  have 
adopted  domestic  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  di- 
rected toward  financial  stability,  including  a 
balanced  budget  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

There  are  signs  of  improvement  in  our  exports, 
and  we  look  forward  to  some  improvement  in  our 
payments  situation  next  year.  But,  if  this  deficit 
is  to  be  reduced  to  proportions  consistent  with 
healthy  world  trade,  prompt  action  is  required  by 
other  countries  as  well.  This  action  should  be 
designed  to  expand  world  trade  for  the  greater 
prosperity  of  all  and  thus  avoid  the  undesirable 
alternative  of  restrictive  measures  to  balance  world 
trade  at  lower  and  less  prosperous  levels. 

Removal  of  Trade  Discriminations  Important 

The  most  important  immediate  step  which 
should  be  taken  in  this  direction  is  the  prompt  re- 
moval of  the  remaining  trade  discriminations-- 
the  legacy  of  postwar  economic  conditions  which 
no  longer  prevail — which  have  applied  with  spe- 
cial severity  against  imports  from  dollar  areas. 

The  restoration  of  external  convertibility  to  the 
main  trading  currencies  of  the  world,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  economic  recovery  of  the  other  in- 
dustrial countries  and  the  marked  shift  in  the 
world  payments  situation,  has  removed  any  bal- 
ance-of-payments  justification  for  discriminatory 
restrictions  by  countries  whose  export  earnings  are 
largely  in  convertible  currencies.  The  continua- 
tion of  discrimination  can  only  weaken  the  world 
economic  system  and  the  international  trade  and 
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financial  institutions  which  all  of  us  have  labo 
so  hard  to  strengthen.  Of  equal  importance,  c 
tinued  discrimination  will  make  it  exceedingly  < 
ficult  for  the  United  States  and  other  affed 
countries  to  maintain  forward-looking  trade  p 
cies.  The  removal  of  discriminatory  trade  rest' 
tions  is  therefore  important  to  all  of  the  Contr: 
ing  Parties — not  merely  to  the  United  States  | 
those  other  countries  to  whose  trade  these  disc 
nations  have  been  applied. 

I  do  not  mean  to  overlook  the  progress  that 
taken  place.  We  appreciate  the  recent  steps  ti 
by  several  countries — Australia,  France,  Mai 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Un 
Kingdom,  among  others — to  reduce  discriminal 
restrictions.  We  strongly  feel,  however,  that 
time  has  come  to  do  away  with  discriminatory^ 
strictions  altogether.  This  task  should  be  c» 
pleted  during  the  next  few  months.  We  thereA 
heartily  endorse  the  statement  presented  to  I 
Contracting  Parties  by  the  International  M(fr 
tary  Fund,  making  clear  the  Fund's  view  that  1 
criminations  generally  are  no  longer  justifiabloD 
balance-of-paj^ments  grounds.2 

I  would  hope  that  the  representatives  of  ex- 
tracting Parties  at  this  Ministerial  Meeting  i] 
express  their  support  of  the  principle  that  the  * 
criminatory  application  of  quantitative  reac- 
tions under  article  XIV  of  the  General  Agreennt 
must  quickly  be  brought  to  an  end,  taking  intcc- 
count  the  special  considerations  referred  to  in  be 
Fund  decision.  The  consensus  that  emerges  f  m 
the  ministerial  discussions  could  be  reflected  h)% 
annual  report  on  the  discriminatory  applicatioof 
import  restrictions,  to  be  prepared  by  the  Conti  st- 
ing Parties  at  this  session  in  compliance  iA 
article  XIV:  1(g)  of  the  General  Agreement. 

The  improved  financial  position  of  the  othein- 
dustrialized  countries  also  means  that  man^oi 
them  will  be  able  to  dispense  entirely  with  ill 
quantitative  restrictions,  whether  or  not  discrri- 
natory,  which  were  previously  needed  to  prett 
the  balance  of  payments.  The  United  S<# 
recognizes  that  in  some  cases  a  limited  perio  of 
time  may  be  required  to  complete  the  eliminatk  oi 
all  quantitative  restrictions  and  that  in  the  & 
of  certain  products  limited  waivers  from  GA"> 
basic  rules  may  be  necessary.  However,  b 
United  States  and  other  GATT  countries  wch 
have  not  resorted  to  balance-of -payment  resic- 
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ions  are  entitled  to  expect  that  this  period  be  short 
ml  that,  where  continued  restrictions  are  per- 
mitted under  waivers,  the  country  benefiting  from 
he  waiver  will  make  every  effort  to  remove  the 
itermitted  restrictions  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
lent. 

conomic  Problems  of  Less  Developed  Countries 

While  the  economies  of  the  industrial  countries 
ave  been  expanding,  many  of  the  less  developed 
luntries  have  continued  to  face  serious  economic 
iroblems.     The  progress  of  a  number  of  these 
wntries  has  been  held  back  by  the  exceptional 
ifficulties  which  they  faced  in  their  struggle  to 
i?hieve  self-generating  economic  growth.     Also 
neir  problems  have  been  intensified  in  recent  years 
y  the  general  decline  in  the  prices  of  primary 
iroducts,  although  some  improvement  of  these 
irices  has  now  taken  place. 
The  United  States  has  provided,  and  will  con- 
nue  to  provide,  financial  and  technical  assistance 
i  the  less  developed  countries.   We  are  doing  this 
llaterally  and  through  various  international  or- 
nizations.     We  are  pleased  that  at  the  recent 
eeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  World  Bank  in 
Washington  it  was  agreed  to  draft  a  charter  for 
i  International  Development  Association  to  sup- 
ement  existing  financial  resources  available  for 
^velopment  assistance.3    We  also  hope  and  expect 
|at  other  industrial  countries  will  increasingly, 
tough  their  own  programs,  share  in  the  respon- 
>ility   of   providing   capital    for   development 
rposes. 

Capital  alone,  however,  can  do  only  part  of  the 
).  As  we  all  know,  expanded  trade  is  vitally 
iportant  to  the  growth  of  these  countries.  Im- 
rts  must  be  relied  upon  to  supply  most  of  the 
Intal  equipment  for  new  industries,  some  of  the 
>d  needed  for  the  nourishment  of  rapidly  in- 
asing  populations,  and  some  of  the  raw  mate- 
U  supplies  for  manufacturing.  As  populations 
>w,  living  standards  improve,  and  diversifica- 
iti  and  industrialization  progress.  The  import 
Ids  of  these  countries  will  also  grow.  Only  a 
•tion  of  these  increasing  import  requirements 
j:  be  met  by  an  inflow  of  capital  from  the  in- 
iitrialized  countries.  In  short,  less  developed 
mtries  must  export  if  they  are  to  achieve  ade- 
|te  economic  growth. 
'Ve  must  continue  to  search  for  practical  solu- 

For  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  19,  1959,  p.  531. 
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trans.    The  preliminary  reports  of  Committee  II, 
relating  to  agricultural  protectionism,  and  Com- 
mittee III,  relating  to  specific  barriers  to  exports 
from  less  developed  areas,  represent  a  beginning. 
It  is  important  that  the  continuing  work  of  these 
committees  be  done  thoroughly  and  carefully  so 
that  the  conclusions  which  emerge  will  be  useful 
to  governments  in  deciding  upon  practical  courses 
of  action.    We  may  also  take  encouragement  from 
the   steps   which  have  been  taken   to   deal   co- 
operatively   with    the    problems    of    individual 
commodities.     The  activities  of  the  GATT,  the 
United    Nations    Commission    on    International 
Commodity  Trade,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, and  the  specialized  commodity  study 
groups  represent  a  broad,  well-balanced  approach 
to  the  trade  problems  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  place  us  in  a  better  position  than  before 
to  make  headway  against  them. 

Problem  of  Exports  From  Low-Wage  Countries 

Another  difficult  problem  which  is  becoming 
more  acute  is  that  of  exports  of  manufactures 
from  countries  with  relatively  low  wages,  espe- 
cially as  productive  capacity  in  these  countries 
increases.  Various  measures  to  limit  the  expan- 
sion of  such  exports  have  been  applied  by  export- 
ing as  well  as  importing  countries.  Quantitative 
restrictions  on  imports  by  higher  income  countries 
have  not  been  eased  as  rapidly  as  improved  eco- 
nomic and  financial  conditions  would  warrant. 
The  United  States  believes  these  countries  should 
maintain  steady,  if  gradual,  increase  in  imports  of 
manufactured  products  from  the  low-wage  coun- 
tries. This  is  in  their  own  economic  interest  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  supplying  countries. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  14  countries 
still  deny  to  Japan  the  full  benefits  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement.  We  believe  that  the  continuation 
of  this  situation,  for  whatever  reasons,  weakens 
the  structure  of  the  General  Agreement  and  should 
be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  We  strongly 
support  Japan's  hopes  for  full  and  equal  treat- 
ment with  other  nations  under  the  GATT. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  sharp  increases 
in  imports,  over  a  brief  period  of  time  and  in  a 
narrow  range  of  commodities,  can  have  serious 
economic,  political,  and  social  repercussions  in  the 
importing  countries.  The  problem  is  to  find  the 
means  to  ameliorate  the  adverse  effects  of  an 
abrupt  invasion  of  established  markets  while  con- 
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tinuing  to  provide  steadily  enlarged  opportunities 
for  trade. 

What  can  be  done  to  meet  this  problem  ?  We  do 
not  pretend  to  have  the  answer  ourselves  and 
would  welcome  comments  from  others. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  establish  a  panel  of  experts 
to  study  this  question. 

Tariff    Negotiations    and    the    EEC 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  during  the  next  few  years  will 
be  to  carry  out  successfully  a  new  major  tariff  ne- 
gotiation. Committee  I  has  completed  its  prepara- 
tory work  for  these  negotiations  and  has  submitted 
to  us  an  excellent  report,  which  merits  our 
approval. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  tariff  negotiating  conference  which 
is  a  cause  for  serious  concern.  It  is,  I  believe, 
widely  recognized  that  a  test  of  the  success  of  these 
negotiations  will  be  the  extent  to  which  effective 
results  are  achieved  in  negotiating  downward  the 
level  of  the  common  tariff  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  If  such  results  are  to  be  ac- 
complished, it  is  essential  that  as  many  GATT 
countries  as  possible  participate  in  negotiations 
with  the  Community.  My  Government  strongly 
hopes  that  all  countries  will  signify  their  willing- 
ness to  participate  at  an  early  date.  Failure  to 
do  so  could,  in  our  opinion,  gravely  prejudice  the 
prospects  for  really  worthwhile  results.  More 
than  that,  unless  there  is  broad  participation  in 
these  negotiations,  we  may  all  stand  to  lose  the 
most  favorable  opportunity  to  gain  wider  markets 
for  exports  to  the  Six.4 

At  this  session,  as  on  previous  occasions,  the 
Contracting  Parties  will  receive  a  report  from  the 
European  Economic  Community  on  the  progress 
made  under  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  That  progress 
has  been  substantial.  My  Government  considers 
that  developments  within  the  Community  and  the 
evolution  of  the  Community's  external  economic 
policies  should  give  all  contracting  parties  cause 
for  satisfaction.  Events,  I  think,  will  show  that 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Community  is  the  endeavor 
to  transform  the  economies  of  six  nations  into 
one — a  factor  of  great  political  as  well  as  economic 

*  The  six  nations  comprising  the  European  Economic 
Community  (the  Common  Market)  are  Belgium,  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands. 


significance — and  that  the  measures  necessar 
the  creation  of  the  Community  will  not  be  din 
against  outside  countries. 

We  have  noted  the  recent  proposals  of  the  C 
mission  of  the  European  Economic  Comma 
designed  to  emphasize  the  liberal  orientatioil 
the  Community's  relations  with  the  rest  of  J 
world.  We  welcome  these  proposals.  We  bell 
they  should  be  supported  by  the  Government* 
the  six  countries.  And  we  urge  that  they  bel 
inf orced  by  further  actions  making  evident  beyi 
any  doubt  the  intention  of  the  Community  tea 
move  cause  for  concern  that  the  creation  of  fa 
Community  may  be  harmful  to  internatiJ 
trade. 

At  this  session  the  United  States  will  a$l 
report  to  the  Contracting  Parties  on  the  agriJ 
tural  restrictions  which  it  maintains  under  sec  J 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  ordel 
safeguard  domestic  agricultural  programs. 
Government  is  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  :| 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  agricultural  surpli  5 
We  have  lowered  our  levels  of  price  support  1 
have  sought  to  bring  production  and  consump  11 
more  closely  into  line  with  the  realities  of  I 
market.  As  we  progress  in  these  efforts  we  hj 
to  lessen  the  need  for  import  restrictions  on  I 
agricultural  commodities  involved,  even  tho^l 
they  represent  only  a  small  percentage  of  J 
agricultural  imports. 


Broadening  the  GATT  Trading  Community 

The  Contracting  Parties  are  wisely  seeking 
broaden  the  geographic  extension  of  the  GAl 
trading  community.  Steps  are  being  taken  tow  xi 
the  provisional  accession  of  Switzerland  :id 
Israel,5  and  it  is  anticipated  that  at  the  f on- 
coming tariff  conference  negotiations  will  tn 
place  with  Israel,  Cambodia,  and  perhaps  otfl 
countries  looking  toward  their  full  accession. 
Government  welcomes  Yugoslavia's  closer  & 
lationship  with  the  Contracting  Parties.5 
shall  also  be  pleased  to  see  the  establishment  ( a 
formal  relationship  between  the  Contracting  I  r- 
ties  and  Poland.  The  decision  and  declaraln 
agreed  upon  by  the  working  party  on  relatiis 

6  For  texts  of  notices  by  the  Committee  for  Recipro  1 
Information  and  the  Interdepartmental  Committee >n 
Trade  Agreements,  together  with  declarations  by  w 
Governments  of  Israel,  Switzerland,  and  Yugoslavia,  * 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  28, 1959,  p.  450. 
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with  Poland  at  its  recent  meeting  accomplish  this 
)urpose.  We  regard  these  arrangements  as  en- 
irelv  satisfactory. 

Mr.     Chairman     [Fernando    Garcia    Oldini, 
'hile],  I  would  like  to  express  the  thanks  of  my 
rovernment   for  your   sound   counsel  and  con- 
tractive leadership  in  guiding  the  deliberations 
f  the  Contracting  Parties  during  the  past  year, 
also  want  to  pay  tribute,  once  again,  to  our  Ex- 
cutive  Secretary,  Mr.  Eric  Wyndham- White,  and 
b  staff.     It  is  in  large  part  because  of  their 
ccellent  work  over  the  years  that  the  General 
greement  has  come  to  take  its  place  as  the  truly 
lective  world  economic  institution  it  is  today. 
The  great  principles  upon  which  GATT  was 
tablished — of  freedom  of  trade,  of  nondiscrimi- 
itioi.,  of  mutual  advantage  and  fair  dealing — 
lese  principles  provide  the  only  solid  foundation 
>r  healthy  economic  relations  in  an  increasingly 
iterdependent    world.      We    must    continue   to 
rengthen  GATT  as  the  primary  international 
strument  for  translating  these  principles  into 
tion— applying  them  effectively  in  the  day-to- 
ly  decisions  of  our  governments.    In  this  way 
b  can  look  forward  with  hope  to  a  bright  future 

which  all  our  peoples  will  gain  a  richer  life. 
ur  meeting  in  Tokyo,  I  am  confident,  will  mark 
lother  milestone  of  progress  in  the  great  enter- 
ise  upon  which  we  are  all  embarked. 


:XT  OF  GATT  COMMUNIQUES 

rhe  first  three  days  of  the  fifteenth  session  of  the 
ntracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
4  Trade  have  been  devoted  to  an  exchange  of  views 
ween  the  ministerial  representatives  of  Contracting 
rties. 

rhe  Ministers  took  note  with  satisfaction  of  the  im- 
»ved  economic  situation  which,  they  felt,  opened  the 
>r  to  a  further  significant  advance  in  international 
de  and  provided  an  opportunity  for  substantial  prog- 
s  in  furthering  the  objectives  of  the  General  Agree- 
nt 

^he  Ministers  welcomed  the  action  taken  during  the 
t  year  by  certain  countries  to  make  their  currencies 
ivertible  for  nonresidents.  They  agreed  that,  as  a  re- 
t  of  this  development,  there  was  no  longer  any  justi- 
tion  on  balance-of-payments  grounds,  for  discrimina- 
y  restrictions  by  countries  whose  export  earnings  were 
?ely  in  convertible  currencies  and  noted  the  measures 


Issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  of  ministerial 
resentatives  on  Oct.  29. 
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already  taken  by  a  number  of  countries  to  reduce  dis- 
crimination ;  the  Ministers  took  particular  account  of  the 
recent  decision  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  on 
discrimination.  They  recognized  that  where  such  dis- 
criminating restrictions  had  been  in  force  for  a  long  time, 
a  reasonable  but  short  period  might  be  needed  before 
they  could  be  eliminated  fully.  They  also  considered  that 
rapid  progress  could  now  be  made  in  the  elimination  of 
all  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  by  countries  no 
longer  experiencing  balance-of-payments  difficulties. 

The  Ministers  also  felt  that  the  present  favourable 
climate  of  international  trade  made  it  important  to  press 
on  with  the  GATT  programme  for  trade  expansion,  that 
is  to  say  (a)  arrangements  for  the  1960/61  Tariff  Con- 
ference should  be  rapidly  completed  due  account  being 
taken  of  the  suggestions  put  forward  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  (b)  the  examination  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  expanding  international  trade  in  agricultural  products 
and  of  reducing  agricultural  protectionism  should  be 
energetically  pursued  and  (c)  the  search  for  practical 
steps  to  help  the  less  developed  countries  to  increase  their 
export  earnings  should  be  intensified. 

Throughout  the  discussions  great  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  importance  of  every  effort  being  made  to  help  the  less 
developed  countries  which  have  not  shared  fully  in  the 
improvement  of  economic  conditions.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  increased  export  earnings  by  these  countries  are 
essential  to  help  them  to  develop  and  diversify  their 
economies,  and  thus  to  reduce  their  vulnerability  to  short- 
term  fluctuations  in  primary  commodity  prices. 

In  the  course  of  the  ministerial  discussions,  reference 
was  frequently  made  to  the  possible  disruptive  effect  of  a 
sharp  increase  in  exports  of  manufactured  goods  from 
countries  where  the  cost  of  production  is  substantially 
lower  than  that  prevailing  in  the  importing  countries.  It 
was  generally  recognized  that,  although  this  may  in  cer- 
tain instances  create  serious  economic  and  social  problems 
in  the  importing  countries,  it  was  essential  to  adopt  liberal 
rather  than  restrictive  policies  to  overcome  those  diffi- 
culties. A  suggestion  was  made  during  the  course  of  the 
discussions  that  this  is  a  problem  which  might  usefully 
be  studied  by  a  panel  of  experts  to  be  designated  by  the 
Contracting  Parties. 

In  reference  to  the  European  Economic  Community  and 
to  other  regional  economic  arrangements,  such  as  the 
proposals  for  a  free  trade  association  among  seven  coun- 
tries in  Western  Europe  and  the  plans  for  economic  inte- 
gration in  Latin  America,  the  Ministers  agreed  that  such 
groupings  had  to  take  full  account  of  the  trade  interests 
of  other  countries  and  to  pursue  outward  looking  policies 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
General  Agreement. 

The  Ministers  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  in- 
creasing membership  of  the  GATT  and  at  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  already  been  made  or  are  proposed  for 
bringing  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  into  closer  association 
with  the  Contracting  Parties.  This,  they  considered,  was 
evidence  of  the  increasing  recognition  throughout  the 
world  of  the  important  role  played  by  the  GATT  in  matters 
relating  to  international  trade  policy. 

The  Ministerial  Representatives  joined  in  expressing 
satisfaction  that  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  Contracting 
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Parties  was  being  held  in  an  Asian  capital.  This  was 
the  first  such  meeting  since  the  foundation  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  Ministerial  Representatives  were  also  unan- 
imous in  their  appreciation  of  the  generosity  and  hospi- 
tality of  the  Japanese  Government  and  of  the  great  effort 
which  had  been  made  to  provide  such  excellent  facilities 
for  the  work  of  the  conference. 

The  Contracting  Parties  will  now  continue  their  dis- 
cussions at  official  level  and  will  examine  further  the  sug- 
gestions which  have  emerged  from  the  meetings  held  at 
a  ministerial  level. 


Development  Loan  Fund  Announces 
New  Procurement  Policy 

Following  is  a  statement  issued  on  October  20 
by  Vance  Brand,  Managing  Director  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  relating  to  the  procurement 
policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

In  view  of  the  growth  in  the  economic  strength 
of  the  industrialized  countries  of  the  free  world 
and  their  steadily  increasing  ability  to  assist  the 
less  developed  countries,  and  taking  into  account 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  world 
payments  situation,  the  lending  policies  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  have  been  reviewed.  There 
is  now  a  fair  presumption  that  other  industrial- 
ized countries  which  export  capital  goods  to  the 
less  developed  countries  are  in  a  financial  position 
to  provide  long-term  loans  on  reasonable  terms  to 
assist  such  countries  in  their  development  pro- 
grams. It  has  therefore  been  decided  that  particu- 
larly in  financing  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
development  projects  and  programs  the  DLF  will 
place  primary  emphasis  on  the  financing  of  goods 
and  services  of  U.S.  origin.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  DLF  in  the  application  of  this  new 
policy  will,  in  the  case  of  those  projects  or  pro- 
grams which  have  reached  an  advanced  point  of 
consideration  by  the  DLF  under  its  previous  pol- 
icies, give  consideration  to  the  avoidance  of  undue 
hardship.1 


1  Lincoln  White,  chief  of  the  News  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  on  Oct.  20  read  the  following  statement 
to  news  correspondents: 

"The  longstanding  policy  of  the  ICA  has  been  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  commodities  and  equipment  for  use  in  its 
programs  from  free-world  sources,  rather  than  to  limit 
such  purchases  to  United  States  suppliers.  This  policy  is, 
of  course,  subject  to  review  at  any  time." 
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Four  Western  Powers  To  Meet 
at  Paris  December  19 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  1 

In  accordance  with  the  exchanges  of 
which  have  taken  place  in  recent  days  among  k< 
interested  capitals  it  has  been  decided,  at  the  f  g 
gestion  of  the  President  of  the  French  Repuli 
that  a  meeting  will  be  held  in  Paris  beginning  1 
cember  19th  to  undertake  a  preliminary  exam  a 
tion  of  the  questions  which  could  later  be  | 
cussed  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  &6 
isters  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  PrA 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Chancellojf 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  accordiM 
go  to  Paris  for  this  occasion. 


ANZUS  Council  Meets 
at  Washington 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  relea 
at  the  close  of  the  10th  meeting  of  the  ANZ< 
Council,  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  October  2t 

Press  release  758  dated  October  26 

The  ANZUS  Council  met  today  in  Washingf 
to  review  subjects  of  interest  to  the  three  co# 
tries.  The  Right  Honorable  "Walter  Nash,  Prl 
Minister,  represented  New  Zealand;  the  Ri.l 
Honorable  Richard  G.  Casey,  Minister  for  ll 
ternal  Affairs,  represented  Australia;  the  Hi- 
orable  Christian  Herter,  Secretary  of  State,  ""l 
the  United  States  representative  at  the  one-(l 
meeting. 

The  representatives  of  Australia,  New  Zeahl 
and  the  United  States  recalled  that  at  the  l!l 
Council  meeting  they  had  enjoined  the  Chinl 
Communists  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  in  m 
tling  disputes.1  In  this  connection,  Prime  M  • 
ister  Nash  and  Minister  Casey  noted  with  sal 
faction  the  agreement  by  President  Eisenhoti 
and  Chairman  Khrushchev  that  "all  outstandfl 
international  questions  should  be  settled  not  I 
the  application  of  force  but  by  peaceful  meal 


1  For  an  agreed  announcement  released  at  the  clo»| 
the  Oct.  1,  1958,  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  20,  1! 
p.  612. 
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hrough  negotiation."2    Each  of  the  Ministers 

oday  voiced  his  concern  that  Peiping's  destructive 

iolence  in  Asia  and  its  threat  of  a  "liberating" 

var  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  should  continue  to  pose 

'  serious  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.     They 

eiterated  their  conviction  that  any  resort  to  force 

J  >f  arms  by  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  Taiwan 

rea  or  elsewhere  could  only  be  regarded  as  an 

iternational  problem  affecting  the  stability  of  the 

Region. 

The    Ministers    agreed    that    the   communist- 

Nicited  disturbances  in  Laos  constituted  a  threat 

)  the  stability  of  the  Far  East  which  would  re- 

t  uire  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  both  the 

United  Nations  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 

Organization.     They  expressed  their  satisfaction 

lat  the  United  Nations  had  already  acted  with 

■patch  in  response  to  an  appeal  by  the  Eoyal 

ao   Government   for   assistance.3    They   hoped 

iat  there  would  soon  be  a  satisfactory  resolution 

:  this  dangerous  situation.    In  this  connection  it 

recognized  that  if  necessary  SEATO,  to  which 

.1  three  nations  adhere,  will  live  up  to  the  obliga- 

5ns  it  has  assumed  with  respect  to  the  security 

,  id  integrity  of  the  area. 

,  As  a  part  of  its  discussion  of  the  world  situa- 
»n,  the  Council  reviewed  the  recent  activities  of 
1e  communist   bloc,  the  results   of   Chairman 
Krushchev's  recent  visit  to  the  United  States, 
i  '1  communist  economic  activities  in  Southeast 
ftia.    The  Ministers  were  confident  that  eco- 
^nic  and  social  progress  in  the  Far  East  would 
xider  communist  political  subversion  and  sabo- 
lj?e  in  the  area  increasingly  difficult.    They  noted 
tjj  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  Asian  coun- 
ies  of  the  threat  posed  to  life  and  liberty  by 
cnmunist  imperialism.    In  this  situation  they 
vre  agreed  that  there  was  increasing  need  for 
Hier  free  countries  to  devote  a  larger  share  of 
I  ir  resources  through  bilateral  or  multilateral 
B?mnels,  such  as  the  Colombo  Plan,  for  technical 
id  economic  development  assistance  to  the  coun- 
ts of  the  area. 

1  IThe  Ministers  agreed  that  this,  the  tenth,  meet- 
Ill-  of  the  ANZUS  Council  had  proved  extremely 

For  text  of  a  communique  on  the  talks  between  Presi- 
Nt  Eisenhower  and  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of 
NCouncil  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  12 
W>,  P.  499. 

ror  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  456. 


useful  in  further  strengthening  their  close  and 
most  friendly  relationships  in  matters  affecting 
the  mutual  security  of  the  three  countries  and  the 
peace  of  the  world. 
The  delegations  also  included: 
For  Australia :  The  Honorable  Howard  Beale, 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States;  Vice  Admiral 
Sir  Roy  Dowling,  Chairman  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Committee;  Mr.  Charles  Kevin,  Australian  High 
Commissioner  to  Ceylon;  Air  Vice  Marshal  W.  L. 
Hely,  Head  of  the  Australian  Joint  Service  Staff, 
Washington. 

For  New  Zealand :  Mr.  A.  D.  Mcintosh,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs; 
Major  General  Cyril  E.  Weir,  Chairman  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee;  Mr.  G.  D.  L.  White, 
Charge  dAffaires  ad  interim,  Embassy  of  New 
Zealand;  Air  Commodore  T.  F.  Gill,  Head  of  the 
New  Zealand  Joint  Services  Mission,  Washington. 
For  the  United  States:  Mr.  Robert  Murphy, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs; 
Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  Director,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency;  Mr.  G.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State;  Mr.  J.  Graham  Par- 
sons, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs;  Mr.  John  Irwin  II,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Affairs;  Admiral 
Harry  D.  Felt,  CINCPAC. 


U.S.  Accepts  Canadian  Offer 
for  London  Properties 

Press  release  766  dated  October  30 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
30  that  it  has  accepted  the  offer  made  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  for  the  properties  at  1  and  3 
Grosvenor  Square  and  37  and  38  Grosvenor  Street, 
London,  which  the  American  Embassy  now  oc- 
cupies. This  offer  in  the  amount  of  1,690,000 
pounds  sterling,  which  at  the  exchange  rate  of 
$2.80  per  pound  equals  $4,732,000,  was  the  highest 
received  for  these  premises. 

The  Canadian  Government  will  take  possession 
of  the  newly  purchased  properties  when  the  U.S. 
Embassy  moves  to  its  new  quarters,  scheduled  for 
completion  early  in  1960,  on  the  west  side  of  Gros- 
venor Square. 
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United  States  Foreign  Policy  in  Europe 


by  Under  Secretary  Murphy  1 


The  trouble  in  talking  about  Europe  is  to  know 
where  to  begin.  One  factor  stands  out  clearly. 
Almost  every  European  problem  with  which  we 
deal  on  a  day-to-day  basis  is  affected  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  by  the  atmosphere  prevailing  in 
East-West  relations.  The  physical  presence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe  up  to  the  Elbe  River, 
the  emergence  of  the  Soviet-bloc  power  complex 
as  a  major  factor  in  European  affairs,  the  known 
plans  for  Communist  domination  of  the  area,  the 
well-advertised  methods  of  penetration  of  na- 
tional governments  and  country  local  entities  and 
groups  down  to  the  village  and  shop  union 
levels — these  are  all  part  of  the  postwar  heritage 
of  change.  The  death  in  Washington  this  week 
of  a  great  man  whose  name  became  identified  with 
European  reconstruction,  General  [George  C] 
Marshall,  evokes  so  many  recollections  of  the 
problems  of  postwar  Europe  and  their  impact  on 
our  present  policies. 

It  might  be  best  to  begin  by  outlining  briefly 
the  general  terms  of  our  European  policy.  What 
are  our  objectives  seen  against  the  backdrop  of 
Soviet  presence,  competition,  and  aspirations? 

The  basic  objective  of  American  foreign  policy 
in  all  areas  obviously  is  the  welfare  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  American  people.  In  Europe  our  ties 
are  especially  close.  So  many  of  us  are  sprung 
from  the  European  area.  This  has  led  to  a  far 
closer  and  more  intimate  political  relationship 
than  our  first  President  would  have  imagined. 

In  1949  we  really  crossed  the  Rubicon  when  the 
United  States  Senate  consented  to  our  joining  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  This  act,  taken  delib- 
erately, was  of  major  importance  to  the  United 


'Address  made  before  the  National  Women's  Republi- 
can Club  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Oct.  22  (press  release 
745). 
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States  as  well  as  to  our  allies.  I  believe  mam 
our  European  friends  still  do  not  appreciate  \5 
a  profound  historic  change  in  our  policy  that  \ 
Article  5  of  that  treaty  of  alliance  provides  1 
an  attack  against  one  is  an  attack  against  al 
members  of  the  Alliance. 

Nothing  could  be  more  "entangling,"  the  w 
used  by  George  Washington  in  his  farewell  wj 
ing  to  the  Nation  to  beware  of  just  that  kinc 
alliance.  However,  the  wisdom  of  his  time  car 
be  translated  into  the  problems  of  the  highly  c- 
petitive  and  steadily  shrinking  world  of  our  c 
As  our  late  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Du 
often  pointed  out,  it  is  too  burdensome,  if  not 
possible,  for  any  one  nation  to  provide  fori 
national  security  out  of  its  own  resources.  Tb( 
fore  our  European  allies  and  we  adopted  the  p  j 
ciple  of  collective  security.  This  is  a  cardi 
element  of  our  European  policy.  This  is  at  til 
related  to  the  description  "positions  of  streng, 
which  seems  to  have  become  anathema  to  Chi 
man  Khrushchev.  As  it  is  in  our  thinking  pun 
a  defensive  apparatus,  we  don't  see  why  \ 
Khrushchev  should  find  the  policy  or  the  desc:| 
tion  of  it  especially  provocative — unless  he  fl 
that  his  own  private  road  to  communism  would 
better  served  were  we  to  adopt  a  policy  of  pi 
tions  of  weakness. 

A  concomitant  of  our  collective  security  polj 
of  course,  is  a  healthy  European  economy  \ 
prosperity.  The  European  economy  can  c| 
prosper  in  a  state  of  security.  Behind  the  shj 
of  the  Alliance  Europe  has  moved  forward  <  < 
new  plateau  of  economic  progress  and  well-bei 

When  we  promote  European  prosperity  and  ii 
nomic  strength  we  are  not  entirely  unselfish.  J 
means  stronger  allies  increasingly  able  not  onN 
contribute  to  our  mutual  economic  benefit  but  :< 
to  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  the  c<i' 
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non  defense.  This  vast  reservoir  of  skilled  man- 
K>wer  and  industry,  with  something  in  the  neigh- 
:x>rhood  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  souls,  mustTof 
lecessity  be  a  most  important  factor  in  our  foreign 
>olicy. 

We  seek  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  lend  support  to 
European  integration,  realizing  of  course  that  this 
rimarily  is  a  European  problem.  The  issues 
rhich  arise  in  this  field  are  complex  and  involve 
ltricate  questions,  such  as  that  relating  to  the 
Common  Market  and  proposals  for  a  free  trade 
rea.  These  are  delicate  problems  which  concern, 
aiong  other  things,  the  relationship  of  the  United 
Qngdom  to  the  Continent.  Healthy  trade  rela- 
lonships  are  vital  to  the  success  of  our  policies 
'i  Europe. 

psurge  of  Nationalism 

Some  of  our  European  allies  have  important 
imtonal  interests  in  other  areas  such  as  Africa. 
|re  have  witnessed  since  World  War  II  the  great- 
It  upsurge  of  nationalism  in  history.  As  you 
|iow,  32  nations  have  joined  the  United  Nations 
jice  it  was  organized.  Many  of  these  are  nations 
juch  have  only  recently  achieved  independence. 
|>me  of  these  are  passing  through  experimental 
jiges  of  government  and  are  often  in  need  of  co- 
(eration  and  support.  Other  territories  have  as- 
bations  to  achieve  independence.  Whether  in 
pa,  Africa,  or  the  Middle  East,  the  pattern  is 
bquently  the  same. 

|rhe  traditional  sympathy  of  this  country  for 
|we  who,  when  able  to  assume  the  responsibility 
government,  aspire  to  self-determination  is  well 
own.    We  have  responded  generously  to  these 
nrations  over  a  period  of  years.    At  the  same 
ie  the  rush  to  nationalism  has  disturbed,  some- 
ies  explosively,  the  relations  between  some  of 
•  European  allies  and  the  populations  which 
y  have  governed.    Colonialism  has  become  a 
ty  word  and  joins  a  similar  word,  "imperial- 
,"  as  the  two  most  used  and  abused  words  in 
lexicon  of  Communist  propaganda.    Our  pol- 
seeks  to  maintain  a  line  which  permits  of  loy- 
'  to  our  European  friends  and  allies,  and  un- 
handing and  support  where  possible  of  the 
(rations  of  the  newly  emerging  nations.    We 
it  their  friendship.    We  also  do  not  favor  the 
tion  of  power  vacuums  which  international 
munism  will  exploit  if  it  is  permitted  to  do  so. 
Hied  to  this  problem  is  our  policy  of  economic 
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aid  and  cooperation  to  underdeveloped  countries 
with  their  teeming  millions,  their  backwardness 
and  poverty.    This  is  a  challenge  very  close  to  the 
heart  of  our  President.    The  other  day  he  noted 
that  many  peoples  of  the  world,  once  dominated 
and  submissive,  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be 
involved  in  a  great  ferment,  explosive  in  its  po- 
tential.2   Knowledge  and  ideas  are  routing  cen- 
turies of  ignorance  and  superstition.    People  now 
know  that  poverty  and  suppression  are  neither 
universal  nor  inevitable.    They  demand  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  human  indignities  of  starvation,  ill 
health,  and  peonage.     They  want  independence, 
individual  freedom,  and  responsible  government. 
These  increasingly  numerous  peoples  of  tomor- 
row's world  will  multiply  those  wants  and  will 
have  at  their  disposal  both  more  constructive  and 
more  destructive  capacity  than  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  if  power  is  used 
recklessly,  or  is  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  false, 
selfish  goals,  then  civilization  will  risk  its  own  de- 
struction.   He  cited  a  homely  example,  the  tele- 
phone.   You  speak  into  it,  and  with  the  speed  of 
light  your  words  are  carried  around  the  world. 
Yet  even  this  technical  triumph  encounters  serious 
impediments     to     free     communication     among 
peoples.    Most  people  in  the  world  do  not  have 
access  to  a  telephone.    That  is  an  economic  prob- 
lem.  Among  those  who  do,  many  would  not  under- 
stand each  other  because  of  language  barriers— an 
educational  problem.     Even  if  these  difficulties 
were  surmounted,  almost  a  third  of  the  world's 
people  would  be  forbidden  to  talk  with  you— a 
political  problem. 

Obviously  what  is  needed  is  intelligent  economic, 
educational,  and  political  cooperation.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  clear  that  one  objective  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  is  and  must  be  to  help  build  a 
world  economy  in  which  each  nation  finds  it  pos- 
sible to  earn  its  own  keep  and  pay  its  own  way  and 
to  do  so  in  a  manner  which  brings  meaning  and  ful- 
fillment to  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  Such  a  policy  is 
crucial  to  our  own  prosperity  and  security  and 
vital  to  the  cause  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  Berlin  Situation 

It  still  seems  strange  to  some  of  us  who  have 
dealt  with  German  problems  in  the  past  to  be  in- 
volved today,  just  10  years  later,  in  a  critical  situa- 


!  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2, 1959,  p.  620. 
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tion  similar  to  one  which  was  very  much  on  the 
front  page  during  the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948  and 
the  famous  airlift.  That  difficult  and  expensive  in- 
cident resulted  in  the  Paris  agreement  of  1949  and 
confirmed  Western  rights  of  access  to  and  presence 
in  the  city  of  Berlin. 

What  are  those  rights  and  why  should  we  bother 
maintaining  them?  As  many  Americans  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  in  Germany  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  realize,  those  rights  were  earned 
and  were  by  no  means  a  gift  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Allied  forces,  and  especially  American  forces, 
overran  large  portions  of  East  Germany.  Shortly 
afterward  they  evacuated  that  important  terri- 
torial conquest  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  within 
the  context  of  political  agreements  entered  into 
during  the  war,  especially  the  agreement  of  Lon- 
don in  1944. 

I  know  that  it  is  rarely  a  profitable  undertaking 
to  look  back  over  one's  shoulder  and  inventory  pos- 
sible mistakes  of  the  past.  It  is  especially  easy  to 
suggest  that  before  entering  into  political  decisions 
about  Germany  before  the  end  of  World  War  II  we 
should  have  waited  until  our  troops  stopped  ad- 
vancing. Then  after  the  defeat  of  Germany  we 
should  have  concluded  whatever  agreements  we 
found  suitable  with  the  Soviet  Union.  No  doubt 
that  would  have  been  a  profitable  line  of  policy.  If 
we  had  pursued  it  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Western 
Allies  would  have  captured  the  city  of  Berlin  in 
addition  to  the  East  German  territory  which  we 
did  occupy,  or  even  more.  In  that  case  the  present 
crisis  over  Berlin  could  not  have  arisen. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  regard  events  of  that 
period  within  the  climate  of  the  times.  There  was 
a  school  of  thought  in  the  hard  war  days  of  1943 
which  feared  that  Allied  forces  would  not  succeed 
in  moving  east  across  the  Rhine.  They  believed 
that  Russian  forces  might  first  seize  the  Rhine  and 
thus  occupy  all  of  Germany.  Therefore  for  them  a 
prior  political  agreement  which  limited  the  Rus- 
sian westward  advance  to  the  Elbe  seemed  a  diplo- 
matic achievement.  It  assured  the  Western 
Powers  that  the  industry  of  the  Ruhr  and  West 
Germany  would  not  fall  to  the  Russians.  Looking 
back,  I  suppose  we  could  say  we  were  sold  short. 
The  striking  power  of  70  American  divisions  was 
underestimated,  as  was  the  fatigue  of  the  German 
forces.  Remember  also  we  were  at  war  with  Japan 
during  this  period.  At  any  rate,  having  captured 
a  large  portion  of  East  Germany,  our  forces  were 


obliged  because  of  the  wartime  political  agreeme 

to  evacuate.    There  were  some  who  at  the  tiir 

urged  that  our  troops  not  evacuate  the  large  arei 

of  East  Germany  the  United  States  forces  o 

cupied.    Our  Government  recognized  that  it  hs 

made  an  agreement,  and  it  honored  that  agre 

ment.    Actually  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  fore 

had  captured  all  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  would  n 

agree  to  our  occupation  of  West  Berlin  until  oi 

forces  had  been  evacuated  from  East  German 

Then  in  1945  we  entered  into  another  agre 

ment  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  Potsdam.     Tl 

philosophy  of  that  agreement  envisaged  the  p 

litical  and  economic  unity  of  Germany  as  a  who] 

a  democratic  Germany  based  on  free  elections  ar 

removed  from  the  taint  of  nazism.     I  am  st: 

curious  to  know  why  Marshal  Stalin  at  Potsda 

ever  agreed  to  that  text,  because  thereafter  Sovi 

authorities  made  little  or  no  pretense  of  carryir 

out  its  provisions.     It  is  obvious  of  course  th 

the  Soviet  objective  after  Potsdam  was  the  don 

nation  of  all  of  Germany.    Their  thinking  was  r 

fleeted  in  the  expression  of  Mr.  Molotov  at  t 

time,  "As  goes  Germany  so  goes  Europe."    T 

United  States  and  its  allies  faithfully  endeavon 

to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  Potsdam  agre 

ment,  which  in  itself  is  an  estimable  document. 

Berlin  thus  became  a  postwar  proving  groui 

for  East -West  cooperation.    The  experiment  w 

not  a  success.    It  was  of  course  adversely  affect' 

by  a  Soviet  theory,  no  doubt  due  to  the  Sovi 

extreme  need  resulting  from  damage  to  the  Sovi 

economy  in  World  War  II,  that  the  United  Stat 

should  finance  reparations  from  Germany  ai 

that  the  threadbare  and  damaged  industrial  pla 

of  that  country  would  be  harnessed  for  the  pa 

ment  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  billions  and  billio 

of  reparations.    The  Soviet  Union  had  suffer' 

enormously  by  the  war  and  was  desperately 

need  of  almost  every  commodity. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  politically  the  S 
viet  objective  was  the  installation  in  all  of  G< 
many  of  what  they  choose  to  call  "democracy 
which  revolves  around  a  single-party  system  co 
trolled  by  the  party  apparatus  at  Moscow. 

As  Soviet  policies,  notwithstanding  our  effoi 
to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Po 
dam  agreement,  did  not  seem  to  offer  a  brillia 
future  either  for  the  German  people  or  the  Wei 
ern  allies,  the  decision  was  taken  by  the  Weste 
allies  in  1947  to  permit  the  Germans  to  establi 
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a  truly  democratic  and  representative  form  of  in- 
dependent government  in  the  areas  of  Germany 
'under  their  control.  All  efforts  to  achieve  this 
result  for  the  entire  German  community  had 
foundered  on  the  rock  of  Soviet  determination  to 
stamp  upon  the  German  people  in  a  divided  Ger- 
many their  special  brand  of  controlled  single- 
party  counterfeit  democracy.  Germany  was  to 
have  only  a  restricted  form  of  sovereignty  for  the 
indefinite  future. 

The  able  leadership  in  "West  Germany,  with 
Western  support  and  cooperation,  since  1947  has 
ichieved  results  in  the  political  and  economic  fields 
Ear  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  estimates  of 
he  experts  at  the  time.  The  contrast  between  the 
'Xtraordinary  social  progress  of  postwar  Germany 
md  the  horse-and-buggy  progress  in  East  Ger- 
many, the  drab  and  unwieldy  economy  of  that 
Irea,  the  distrust  and  fear  which  have  prevailed 
(here,  is  one  of  the  great  dramas  of  our  day.  It 
onstitutes  a  crown  of  thorns  for  the  Soviet  geo- 
>oliticians. 

For  some  reason  which  is  still  shrouded  in  mys- 
!ery,  perhaps  a  desire  to  consolidate  the  Soviet 
mpire,  Chairman  Nikita  Khrushchev  of  the  So- 
iet  Council  of  Ministers  last  November  10  saw 
t  to  announce  that,  based  on  its  rights  under  the 
'otsdam  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union  would  by 
'lay  27,  1959,  abandon  its  occupation  rights  in 
Berlin.    It  would  transfer  them  to  the  straw  gov- 
rnment  which  it  permits  to  function  in  East 
jrermany.    Some  days  later  his  lawyers  evidently 
lught  up  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  who  sent  us  a 
ote  on  November  27 3  omitting  reference  to  the 
'otsdam  agreement  and  referring  instead,  this 
me  correctly,  to  the  London  agreement  of  1944. 
hat  is  the  agreement  which  established  the  pres- 
lt  four-power  occupation  of  the  city  of  Berlin, 
'e  announced  in  effect  that  within  6  months  the 
/estern  Powers  would  be  obliged  on  matters  of 
jcess  to  and  occupation  of  West  Berlin  to  deal 
ith  the  East  German  representatives  of  the  so- 
died  German  Democratic  Republic,  which  we  do 
it  recognize.    We  do  not  recognize  it  because  it 
)es  not  represent  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
ie  East  German  population  and  it  is  not  by  the 
ildest  stretch  of  the  imagination  an  independent 
wernment.      We  do  not  recognize  it  because  our 
ly,  the  German  Federal  Republic,  is  convinced, 
I 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  19,  1959,  p.  79. 
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as  we  are,  that  to  do  so  would  perpetuate  the  di- 
vision of  Germany. 

The  Geneva  Conference 

Recently  for  9  weeks  at  Geneva  our  able  Secre- 
tary of  State  sought  an  acceptable  solution  of 
the  Berlin  issue.    As  he  reported,4  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  an  effort  to  find  out  what  Mr. 
Gromyko's  [Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister]  position  was  on  certain  points;   and 
on  the  central  problem  of  "rights"  we  never  did 
succeed  in  finding  out.     Secretary  Herter  came 
away  from  Geneva  with  a  conviction  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  really  not  interested  in  improving 
the  Berlin  situation  but  is  merely  determined  to 
force  the  Western  Powers  out  of  Berlin.     The 
United  States  went  as  far  as  reason  and  prudence 
would  permit  in  proposals  designed  to  relax  ten- 
sions.    These  included  restrictions  on  Western 
force  levels  and  agreement  not  to  locate  nuclear 
weapons  and  missiles  installations  in  West  Berlin. 
It  also  included  suggestions  for  an  interim  ar- 
rangement involving  restraints,  consistent  with 
fundamental  rights  and  liberties,  on  certain  un- 
friendly activities  in  Berlin  which  might  be  dis- 
turbing to  the  public  order  or  amount  to  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  others.     The 
fourth  and  final  element  involved  the  question  of 
the  duration  of  any  interim  agreement  on  Berlin 
and  the  position  at  the  end  of  that  agreement. 
Soviet  proposals  looked  to  an  elimination  of  our 
military  forces  from  West  Berlin  and  demanded 
extensive  restraints  on  political  activity  in  West 
Berlin,  with  a  four-power  commission  to  super- 
vise such  restraints  but  without  any  corresponding 
inspection  of  East  Berlin.    The  avowed  aim  was 
to  change  existing  Western  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities in  Berlin.    The  meeting  at  Geneva  was 
useful  only  to  the  extent  that  it  isolated  the  points 
of  disagreement  and  perhaps  pointed  the  way  to 
an  eventual  Berlin  settlement.    Perhaps  it  could 
be  said  in  a  preliminary  way  that  it  made  a  start 
on  the  long  road  to  overcoming  the  continued  di- 
vision of  Germany. 

The  Berlin  and  German  questions  are  among 
the  most  pressing  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
world  powers  today.  It  was  not  expected  that 
President  Eisenhower's  recent  discussions  with 
Chairman   Khrushchev   at  Camp  David   would 


'  Ibid.,  Aug.  24, 1959,  p.  265. 
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bring  about  a  happy  solution  of  them.  Those 
talks  I  believe  were  helpful  in  relieving  the  atmos- 
phere of  ultimatum  and  crisis  which  had  pre- 
vailed. It  was  agreed  that  they  would  be  settled 
by  peaceful  negotiation.5  They  will  be  continu- 
ing topics  of  negotiation  whether  at  the  lower 
levels  or  at  the  summit.  Certainly  an  interim  so- 
lution at  least  of  the  Berlin  question  should,  and 
I  believe  will,  be  found.  In  the  absence  of  Ger- 
man reunification  it  is  difficult  to  picture  a  perma- 
nent settlement  for  Berlin.  Quite  apart  from  the 
larger  political  aspects  involved,  the  extraordi- 
narily courageous  and  long-suffering  citizens  of 
West  Berlin  to  whom  the  Western  Powers  have 
assumed  a  direct  responsibility  have  richly  earned 
the  right  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  in  freedom. 

Role  of  Women  in  Soviet  Union 

So  many  European  problems  are  overshadowed 
by  the  fluctuations  in  East- West  relations.  There 
is  one  feature  in  East- West  relations  which  has  a 
certain  importance  and  may  have  a  special  inter- 
est to  you  ladies,  that  is,  the  important  role  women 
play  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  consider  this  devel- 
opment favorable  to  our  policy  objectives  because 
I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  Soviet  women,  after 
the  terrible  experience  of  World  War  II,  ardently 
desire  peace.  Soviet  leaders,  particularly  Khru- 
shchev, are  giving  special  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion of  women  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Holding  a  55 
percent  majority  of  the  population  as  a  whole, 
women  form  an  estimated  60  percent  of  the  col- 
lective-farm labor  forces.  They  comprise  57  per- 
cent of  all  economists  and  statisticians,  70  percent 
of  all  primary-  and  middle-school  teachers,  and  75 
percent  of  all  doctors.  Even  in  such  difficult  and 
specialized  professions  as  engineering  and  the  law, 
they  make  up  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total.  In  recent  years  Soviet  authorities  have 
shown  embarrassment  when  foreigners  have  com- 
mented upon  the  heavy  manual  labor  which  many 
women  must  undertake  in  construction  work,  along 
the  railroads,  in  mining,  and  the  like.  Measures 
to  alleviate  this  situation  have  been  proposed.  As 
you  know,  there  is  now  a  woman  member  of  the 
14-member  Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee 
for  the  first  time  in  Soviet  history.  All  these 
factors  taken  together  indicate  that  the  role  of 
women  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  in  some  ways  greater 


°  For  text  of  joint  communique,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  12,  1959, 
p.  499. 


than  in  many  Western  countries  and  that  th 
influence  on  the  course  of  events  inside  the  Sov 
Union  is  likely  to  increase  still  further  in  the  : 
ture.     The  influence  of  Madam  Khrushchev 
her  husband  is  a  case  in  point. 

We  find  in  Europe  as  well  as  other  world  an 
an  increasingly  encouraging  rejection  of  comn 
nism  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
exemplars  of  a  way  of  life.  Communist  actk 
in  Hungary  and  Tibet  have  contributed  to  genui 
disenchantment  with  Communist  aims  amo 
many  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  world. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  the  coincidence  of  t 
dates.  October  23 — tomorrow — will  be  the  thi 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution.  I 
Hungarian  people  rose  in  a  brave  and  spontanec 
effort  to  gain  their  freedom  from  foreign  domii 
tion  and  repression.  They  were  crushed  by  ru1 
less  Soviet  military  intervention.  Since  then  i 
Hungarian  and  Soviet  Governments  have  defi 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  General  Assemt 
of  the  United  Nations  by  overwhelming  ma  jo 
ties.  We  Americans  who  revere  liberty  and  i 
tional  integrity  will  honor  the  sacrifice  of  t 
Hungarian  patriots  who  died  in  this  unhappy  a 
unequal  struggle.  The  following  day,  Octol 
24,  marks  the  14th  anniversary  of  the  charter 
the  United  Nations.  In  proclaiming  the  day,  Pr 
ident  Eisenhower  called  upon  all  American  ci 
zens  to  observe  the  anniversary  appropriate 
The  close  connection  of  these  two  dates  is  not  wit 
out  significance. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  there  is  nothi: 
mysterious  about  the  goals  of  United  States  f( 
eign  policy,  whether  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  "V 
seek  to  preserve  the  physical  safety  of  our  hon 
land  and  our  way  of  life,  both  of  which  would 
endangered  by  war.  We  wish  to  preserve  t 
well-being  of  our  economy,  and  this  requires  o 
playing  our  own  part  in  practicing  and  promotii 
liberal  trade  policies  where  we  can.  We  wish 
preserve  the  ideals  and  principles  on  which  o 
Nation  was  founded.  These  goals  and  purpos 
are  on  trial  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  althouj 
they  are  not  in  jeopardy  in  the  Western  Europe; 
area. 

We  believe  that  if  need  be  we  can  live  temp 
rarily  in  the  same  world  with  communism  ai 
that  we  can  defeat  it  without  resorting  to  gener 
war.  Paradoxically,  we  believe  that  the  Comm 
nists  feel  the  same  way  about  their  system.    0 
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iously  many  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  recent  state- 
ments seek  to  reinf orce  this  belief.  As  a  matter 
f  national  policy  we  exclude  preventive  war  and 
re  seek  to  avert  general  war.  But  so  long  as  the 
uture  contains  dangerous  elements  of  unforesee- 
bility,  this  means  that  our  deterrent  sword,  as 
1  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  is  as  fundamental 
)  our  national  strategy  as  is  our  hope  that  we 
:all  not  have  to  use  it. 


.S.  Expresses  Concern  to  Cuba 
ver  State  of  Relations 


epartment  Statement 


ess  release  760  dated  October  27 


Ambassador  Philip  W.  Bonsai  on  October  27 
.lied  on  President  Osvaldo  Dorticos  at  Habana, 
ho  was  accompanied  by  Minister  of  State  Raul 
oa,  to  express  the  serious  concern  of  the  Govern- 
ent  of  the  United  States  about  the  current  state 

relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
mbassador  Bonsai  informed  the  President  and 
e  Minister  of  State  that  he  had  been  instructed 

express  his  Government's  preoccupation  over 
lat  seemed  to  be  deliberate  and  concerted  efforts 

Cuba  to  replace  the  traditional  friendship  be- 
een  the  Cuban  and  American  people  with  dis- 
1st  and  hostility  which  are  alien  to  the  expressed 
sire  of  both  Governments  to  maintain  good  re- 
ions.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
snt  of  Cuba,  in  fulfillment  of  its  share  of  the 
sponsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  good  rela- 
ns,  would  earnestly  review  its  position  in  order 
it  the  traditional  friendship  of  the  two  coun- 
es,  deeply  desired  by  both  peoples,  might  be 
tored  before  further  damage  is  done  to  Cuban- 
lited  States  relations. 

Embassador  Bonsai  made  clear  that  the  sym- 
thetic  interest  which  the  people  and  Govern- 
nt  of  the  United  States  had  taken  in  the  freedom 
1  well-being  of  the  Cuban  people  and  nation 
;edated  the  founding  of  the  Cuban  Republic 
1  remained  the  basic  attitude  and  policy  of  this 
mtry  toward  Cuba.  He  pointed  out  the  sacri- 
i  of  American  lives  jointly  with  those  of  Cuban 
riots  in  the  achievement  of  Cuban  independ- 
»  and  the  many  contributions  which  private 
ited  States  individuals  and  enterprises  had 
36  made  to  the  progress  of  Cuba.    He  also  ex- 
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pressed  to  the  President  the  appreciation  which 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
have  felt  and  continue  to  feel  toward  the  Cuban 
people  and  nation  for  their  loyal  alliance  with 
the  United  States  in  defense  of  democracy  and 
freedom  against  totalitarianism  in  two  world  wars 
and  their  satisfaction  with  the  mutually  bene- 
ficial relationship  of  good  neighbors  which  has 
existed  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Ambassador  Bonsai  informed  the  President 
that  it  remained  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  re- 
lations between  this  country  and  Cuba  should 
continue  to  be  based  on  the  friendship,  mutual 
respect,  and  mutual  interest  which  have  bound 
the  destinies  of  the  two  nations  together  in  the 
community  of  free  nations.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  United  States  Government  and  its  officials 
had  scrupulously  avoided  statements  or  actions, 
especially  those  of  an  intemperate  nature,  which 
would  impair  the  mutual  respect  and  feeling  of 
confidence  necessary  to  healthy  and  productive 
relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
He  also  underscored  that  the  United  States,  in 
every  proper  way,  had  sought  to  show  its  under- 
standing and  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  for 
honest,  efficient  government,  for  the  perfection  of 
the  democratic  process,  and  for  economic  develop- 
ment leading  toward  higher  living  standards  and 
full  employment.  He  said  that  these  were  goals 
which  the  people  of  Cuba  share  with  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  other  free  nations  and 
which  in  fact  distinguish  these  free  nations  from 
the  totalitarian  dictatorships  which  have  been  im- 
posed elsewhere  in  the  world. 

With  respect  to  specific  issues,  about  which  dis- 
tortions and  misunderstandings  have  become  cur- 
rent in  Cuba,  Ambassador  Bonsai  informed  the 
President  and  the  Minister  of  State  as  follows : 

1.  The  United  States  has  observed  and  will 
continue  to  observe  a  policy  of  nonintervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Cuba  and  enforces,  to  the 
best  of  its  ability,  the  Neutrality  Act,  the  cus- 
toms laws,  and  other  legislation  which  prohibits 
certain  activities  against  foreign  governments  by 
persons  resident  in  the  United  States,  including 
citizens  of  Cuba  who  have  sought  refuge  in  Flor- 
ida and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  By  so 
doing  this  Government  is  also  fulfilling  its  obli- 
gations as  a  member  of  the  OAS. 

The  investigative  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
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Cooperation  Offered  on  Problem 
of  Latin  American  Exiles  in  U.S. 

Press  release  756  dated  October  20 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  telegram  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  R.  R. 
Rubottom,  Jr.,  to  Ambassador  John  C.  Dreier,  Chair- 
man, Inter-American  Peace  Committee,  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  Washington,  D.G. 

In  view  of  the  responsibilities  given  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Committee  by  the  Fifth  Meeting 
of  the  American  Foreign  Ministers,1  held  at  San- 
tiago, Chile,  and  in  an  earnest  desire  to  seek  by 
all  possible  means  to  remove  the  causes  of  misun- 
derstanding prejudicial  to  friendly  relations  among 
the  American  States,  the  United  States  Government 
will  be  happy  to  extend  its  full  cooperation  to  the 
Inter-American  Peace  Committee  should  the  latter 
wish  to  obtain  factual  information  regarding  prob- 
lems deriving  from  the  presence  of  Latin  American 
exiles  in  the  United  States  including  the  recently 
publicized  flights  of  aircraft  over  the  City  of  Ha- 
bana,  Cuba.  The  Department  of  State  will  be 
happy  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  members  of 
the  committee  and  competent  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  promptly  at  a  mutually  con- 
venient time. 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7, 1959,  p.  342. 


cies  of  the  United  States  Government  have  dili- 
gently investigated  all  available  information 
involving  possible  violations  of  the  applicable 
statutes  and  brought  before  the  courts  all  those 
cases  where  sufficient  evidence  existed.  In  the 
light  of  current  information  that  Cuban  elements 
in  opposition  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  may 
have  been  using  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  activities  in  violation  of  United  States 
laws,  these  investigative  and  enforcement  efforts 
have  been  further  intensified.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  a  government  based  on  law  and  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  that  persons  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  ar- 
bitrarily arrested,  imprisoned,  or  interfered  with 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  executive  authority.  Conse- 
quently, the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the.  relevant  laws  is  dependent  on  the  discovery  of 
specific  acts  in  violation  of  those  laws.  On  several 
occasions  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  without  result  invited  the  Government  of 
Cuba  to  supply  information  and  evidence  con- 
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cerning  the  acts  and  activities  of  which  compla 
is  made.  In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  t« 
United  States  Government  is  still  awaiting  fro 
the  Government  of  Cuba  information  concerni' 
the  alleged  illegal  export  of  arms  from  the  Unit! 
States  of  which  Maj.  William  Morgan  of  the  C  • 
ban  Army  has  publicly  claimed  knowledge. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  reported  flight  ov 
Habana  on  October  21  of  an  aircraft  whi 
dropped  leaflets  containing  political  propagam 
the  United  States  authorities  are  on  their  o^ 
initiative  conducting  an  intense  investigation.  ' 
date,  they  have  obtained  a  statement  from  t 
former  Chief  of  the  Cuban  Air  Force,  Pedro  Di 
Lanz,  who  on  previous  occasions  in  1958  had  si 
ceeded  in  evading  the  surveillance  of  the  U. 
authorities  to  fly  supplies  to  the  26th  of  Ju 
revolutionary  movement,  to  the  effect  that  he  h: 
piloted  an  unarmed  aircraft  over  Habana  on  Oct 
ber  21,  a  statement  which  Diaz  Lanz  has  subs 
quently  publicly  denied.  Investigation  is  contin 
ing,  and  the  case  has  been  placed  before  the  A 
torney  General  of  the  United  States  to  determi 
whether  any  prosecutable  violation  of  a  Unit 
States  statute  is  involved  or  bases  for  arrest  exi: 
There  has  been  no  evidence  submitted  by  the  Go 
ermnent  of  Cuba  or  in  possession  of  the  Gover 
ment  of  the  United  States  that  the  aircraft  in  que 
tion  was  armed,  dropped  bombs,  or  strafed  durii 
its  flight  over  Cuba.  It  is  noted,  from  press  i 
ports,  that  in  a  statement  on  October  21  the  N 
tional  Police  of  Cuba  declared  that  the  plane  h 
dropped  leaflets  but  had  not  dropped  boml 
Under  these  circumstances  the  U.S.  Governme 
cannot  but  view  with  shock  and  amazement  effoi 
to  imply  that  it  countenanced  the  "bombing"  ■ 
Habana,  efforts  which  can  serve  no  purpose  oth 
than  to  arouse  unfriendly  feelings  between  the  tv 
countries.  Ambassador  Bonsai  recalled  that  on  i 
earlier  occasion  he  had  publicly  stated  that  tl 
U.S.  Government  deplored  the  death  and  injui 
of  innocent  Cuban  citizens  which  occurred  in  co: 
nection  with  the  events  of  last  Wednesday  [Oct 
ber  21].  The  Ambassador  stated,  however,  th 
the  U.S.  Government  categorically  and  indi 
nantly  rejects  any  imputation  that  events  of  th 
day  were  in  any  way  inspired  by  officials  of  tl 
U.S.  Government. 

3.  The  Government  of  Cuba  may  be  assured  th; 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  contini 
diligently  to  investigate  and  take  all  approprin 
action  within  the  law  in  all  such  cases  and  won 
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ime  specific  information  and  evidence  from 
he  Government  of  Cuba  to  assist  in  law  enforce- 
lent.  The  United  States  deeply  deplores  ind- 
ents of  this  kind  which  adversely  affect  the  good 
elations  which  should  exist  between  the  two  coun- 
uid  is  prepared  to  use  to  the  full  measure  all 
f  its  facilities  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  law. 
'  the  same  time  the  United  States  Government 
\nnot  but  reject  with  indignation  all  inferences 
lat  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  its  offi- 
or  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  given 
ipport  to  or  countenanced  illegal  activities 
jainst  the  Government  of  Cuba.  Not  only  are 
ich  charges  utterly  unfounded,  but  they  can  only 
mtaminate  that  atmosphere  of  good  faith  which 
lould  prevail  in  the  relations  of  neighboring 
ates. 

4.  The  United  States  also  desires  once  again  to 
ake  clear  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  its  policy 
ith  respect  to  the  export  of  arms  and  implements 
!  war  to  the  Caribbean  area.    The  basic  position 
I  the  United  States  is  that  of  adherence  to  the 
•inciples  of  nonintervention  and  of  loyalty  to 
e  efforts  of  the  American  community,  as  rep  re- 
nted in  the  Organization  of  American  States,  to 
laintain  within  this  hemisphere  a  climate  of  peace 
fid  tranquillity  within  which  all  American  peo- 
]es  can  progress  toward  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
Inefits  of  representative  democracy  and  economic 
]  ogress.    There  has,  however,  arisen  in  various 
I  its  of  the  Caribbean  area  an  atmosphere  of 
\}lence  and  tension,  and  arms  obtained  in  the 
liited  States  have  been  utilized  against  the  de- 
s-es  of  the  United  States  Government  and  people 
i  civil  strife  and  in  efforts  to  intervene  by  force 
i  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries  of  the 
a?a.    Accordingly  the  United  States,  beginning 
i  March  of  1958,  instituted  a  policy  of  closely 
s-utinizing  all  applications  for  export  of  arms 
a  1  implements  of  war  to  the  Caribbean  area  and, 
nfact,  of  denying  licenses  with  respect  to  ship- 
n  nts  to  the  then  Government  of  Cuba.    It  was  the 
P 'found  hope  of  the  United  States  that,  with  the 
eablishment  of  the  present  Government  of  Cuba, 
pice  and  tranquillity  would  be  restored  to  the 
Cribbean  area  and  that  steady  progress  could  be 
nde  by  all  the  peoples  of  that  area  in  the  reali- 
znon  of  their  aspirations  for  the  establishment  of 
dnocratic  institutions  and  for  expanding  econ- 
oiies  and  higher  living  standards.     This  hope, 
h'^ever,  has  not  been  realized.    Armed  expedi- 
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tions  were  organized  and  launched  against  various 
countries,  an  armament  race  appeared  imminent, 
and  armed  civil  strife  and  terrorism  continued. 
In  these  circumstances  the  United  States  was  un- 
able to  return  to  its  traditional  policy  of  licensing 
the  export  of  arms  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  be  employed  solely  for  legitimate  purposes 
of  defense  but  instead  was  obliged  to  extend  im- 
partially to  the  entire  Caribbean  region  its  policy 
of  careful  scrutiny  of  all  arms  export  applications 
and  denial  of  those  likely  to  contribute  to  an  in- 
crease of  tension  in  the  area.  This  policy  was 
made  known  to  allied  and  friendly  governments, 
who  consulted  with  the  United  States  but  who,  of 
course,  fully  retained  the  right  to  make  their  own 
decisions  in  each  instance.  It  should  be  amply 
clear  that  this  policy  is  not  directed  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba ;  rather  it  is  based  solely  on 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  help  main- 
tain peace  in  the  area. 

5.  It  has  also  been  represented  that  the  press 
and  wire  services  of  the  United  States  have  en- 
gaged in  a  deliberate  campaign  to  misrepresent 
and  discredit  the  Government  of  Cuba.  This 
charge  is  categorically  rejected  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  people,  who  cherish  and 
take  pride  in  the  independence  and  objectivity  of 
the  press  as  one  of  the  fundamental  freedoms 
which  have  assured  the  exercise  of  representative 
democracy  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  Government  does  not  undertake  to 
influence  newspapers  and  wire  services  to  make 
them  conform  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  its  officials.  It  follows  that  the  U.S. 
Government  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  the 
observations  and  interpretations  of  the  press  con- 
cerning developments  in  Cuba. 

6.  Questions  have  also  been  raised  with  respect 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  program  of  economic  and  social 
reform  being  undertaken  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  deeply  at- 
tached to  economic  and  social  progress  within  a 
free  society,  share  and  support  the  hopes  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  the  achievement  of  social  justice, 
higher  living  standards,  and  a  more  prosperous 
economy.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  endorse  the  specific 
measures  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  Cuba 
to  attain  these  objectives,  or  to  comment  on  their 
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efficacy,  except  as  they  affect  the  rights  established 
under  international  law  of  United  States  citizens 
and  corporations  and  otherwise  affect  the  relation- 
ships which  bind  Cuba  and  the  United  States  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  The  points  of  view  of  the 
United  States  on  these  aspects  have  been  made 
known  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  through  diplo- 
matic channels  on  numerous  occasions,  and  the 
United  States  awaits  a  resolution  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  of  the  issues  involved  on  the  basis 
of  friendship  and  observance  of  international  law 
which  have  traditionally  characterized  negotia- 
tions between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  It  is, 
however,  the  hope  of  the  United  States  that  these 
normal  negotiations  will  not  be  distorted  to  ob- 
scure the  deep  sympathy  with  which  the  entire 
United  States  views  the  efforts  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple to  achieve  their  social,  economic,  and  political 
aspirations. 

7.  The  position  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  on  the  issue  of  international 
communism  is  well  known.  The  United  States 
was  founded  in  the  belief  that  man's  quest  for 
freedom  was  an  irresistible  force,  and  the  United 
States  faces  the  challenge  to  freedom  which  has 
been  posed  by  international  communism  with 
calm  and  full  confidence  that  mankind's  desire 
for  freedom  will  triumph  over  it,  as  it  has  over 
other  totalitarian  ideologies.  Communism,  with 
its  avowed  purpose  of  imposing  authoritarian  rule 
and  denying  freedom  of  speech,  religion,  and  as- 
sembly as  the  democratic  world  has  understood  it, 
can  never  be  consistent  with  the  principles  on 
which  the  American  Republics  and  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  founded.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  States  has  been  convinced  by  its  experience 
throughout  the  world  that  all  free  nations  must 
remain  vigilant  and  determined  in  resisting  the 
expansion  of  communism  by  aggression  and  sub- 
version if  democracy  is  to  flourish.  Everywhere 
in  the  free  world,  democracy  is  daily  challenged 
by  the  subversive  and  disruptive  tactics  of  Com- 
munists responding  to  alien  guidance  and  serving 


alien  interests.  It  is  solely  against  the  antidem 
cratic,  subversive  activities  of  Communists  in  t< 
service  of  foreign  totalitarianism  that  the  Unifoj 
States  firmly  believes  that  the  free  world  shod 
be  vigilant ;  it  would  be  a  travesty  to  suggest  th 
the  United  States  opposes  democratic  ideals  a) 
measures  designed  for  social  and  economic  pi, 
gress  merely  because  the  Communists  make  use 
these  as  slogans  to  veil  their  true  antidemocrai 
intentions. 

After  enumerating  these  issues,  Ambassad 
Bonsai  expressed  to  the  President  his  Gover 
ment's  hope  that  the  Government  of  Cuba  wou 
review  its  policy  and  attitude  toward  the  Unit 
States. 


President  of  Colombia 
To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  29 

The  President  announced  on  October  29  th 
Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  President  of  Colombi 
who  recently  accepted  the  President's  invitatk 
to  visit  the  United  States,  is  now  scheduled 
arrive  at  Washington  on  April  5. 

President  Lleras  will  be  in  Washington  fro 
April  5  to  April  8  and  will  spend  the  rest  of  h 
10-day  visit  in  traveling  to  other  parts  of  tl 
United  States  before  departing  on  April  14.   ' 


Letters  of  Credence 

Ghana 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ghan; 
W.  M.  Q.  Halm,  presented  his  credentials  to  Pres 
dent  Eisenhower  on  October  27.  For  texts  of  th 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reph 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  759  date 
October  27. 
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Guinea  and  United  States  Affirm  Ties  of  Friendship 


Sekou  Toure,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Guinea,  made  a  state  visit  at  Washington  October 
96-28, 1959.  Following  are  texts  of  the  exchange 
of  greetings  between  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
President  Toure  at  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port on  October  26,  an  exchange  of  toasts  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  President  Toure  at  a 
state  dinner  at  the  White  House  on  October  26,  an 

nouncement  of  the  signing  of  a  Guinea-U.S. 
cultural  agreement  on  October  28,  and  a  joint 
communique  released  on  October  28,  together  with 
i  list  of  the  members  of  the  official  party. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS 

^ress  release  753  dated  October  26 
/ice  President  Nixon 

Mr.  President,  Madame  Toure,  it  is  my  great 
lonor  to  extend  to  you  and  to  the  members  of 
•our  party  an  official  welcome  from  the  Presi- 
lent  of  the  United  States  and  from  the  American 
>eople.  May  I  say,  too,  that  it  is  a  personal  priv- 
lege  for  me  and  my  wife  to  welcome  you  and 
■ladame  Toure  to  our  country. 

We  are  honored  that  you  are  visiting  the  United 
kates  representing  the  newest  republic.  We  are 
lonored  that  ours  is  one  of  the  first  state  visits  you 
iave  paid  to  another  country.  Along  with  others 
rho  know  what  the  developments  are  in  the  great 
ontinent  of  Africa,  we  know  the  hopes  and  as- 
•irations  of  the  people  of  Africa  under  the  leader- 
hip  of  you  and  others  who  are  developing  prog- 
ess  toward  self-government.  I  can  assure  you 
iat  throughout  our  country  you  will  find,  among 
11  of  our  people,  interest  in  you  personally  and 
lso  in  your  country  and  in  the  future  toward 
hich  you  are  working.  We  know  and  we  hope 
iat  you  will  have  a  very  warm  and  friendly  wel- 
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come  during  the  2  weeks  that  you  are  with  us.1 
Again  may  I  say  what  an  honor  it  is  to  extend  these 
greetings  to  you  on  behalf  of  our  Government  and 
our  people. 


President  Toure 

Translation 

Mr.  Vice  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
with  great  joy  and  confidence  in  the  great  people 
of  the  United  States  that  we  arrive  today  in  the  ad- 
ministrative capital  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
visit  we  hope  to  establish  closer  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  not  merely  Guinea 
but  the  whole  of  Africa.  It  is  our  profound  con- 
viction that,  as  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  know  and  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  Africa  better,  there  will  be  enabled  thereby 
to  be  created  a  closer,  more  fruitful  understanding 
between  our  two  peoples. 

Africa  is  today  one  of  the  great  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  and  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  developed  nations  in  the  world. 
We  hope  that  through  an  understanding  of  the 
conditions  that  prevail  upon  the  African  Conti- 
nent, where  millions,  millions  of  people  live  in 
famine,  in  hunger,  in  hardship,  and  in  difficulties, 
the  United  States  through  an  adaptation  of  its 
policies  will  be  able  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  these  people  so  that  they 
may  live  in  freedom  and  sovereignty  and  in  well- 
being,  and  in  so  doing  bring  about  the  fact  that  the 
hopes  of  these  millions  of  people  in  Africa,  which 
these  people  in  Africa  place  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  transformed  into  realities. 

It  is  our  profound  conviction  that  in  Africa 
there  are  many  millions  of  people  who  are  suffer- 

1  After  leaving  Washington  on  Oct.  28,  President  Tour6 
and  his  party  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  which  in- 
cluded visits  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. ;  Chicago,  111.;  Loa 
Angeles,  Calif. ;  Omal,  Ohio ;  and  New  York,  N.Y. 
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ing  from  hardships  and  difficulties  and  who  aspire 
to  achieve  political,  economic,  cultural,  and  social 
progress.  As  we  know  one  another  better,  this  will 
become  more  and  more  of  a  reality.  And  so  it  is, 
I  say,  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence  and  joy  that 
we  come  here  today,  representing  not  merely  our 
own  country  but  also  the  aspirations  of  peoples  all 
over  Africa.  And  for  this  reason  we  hope  that 
this  first  contact  with  the  people  and  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  indeed  prove  auspicious 
for  all.    Thank  you. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  26 
President  Toure 

Translation 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  ladies  and 
gentlemen :  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Guinea, 
I  would  like  to  express  here  the  joy  which  all  the 
members  of  our  delegation  have  felt  from  the 
very  moment  they  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
that  the  friendly  and  brotherly  invitation  ex- 
tended to  us  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  expresses  in  a  very  clear  way  the  warm, 
friendly,  sympathetic  relationship  which  must 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  the  peoples 
of  black  Africa. 

No  one  can  claim  for  himself  the  right  to  speak 
for  all  of  Africa.  But  each  man  has  the  right, 
and  the  pride,  to  be  able  to  attempt  to  express 
the  hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa.  And  the  only  ambition  which  fills  us  is 
that  of  making  understood  the  aspirations  and 
the  hopes  of  Africa. 

History  is  what  it  is — it  includes  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  There  is  an  African 
proverb  which  says  that  the  world  rests  on  three 
pillars:  In  the  present  there  is  the  past;  in  the 
future  there  is  the  present  and  the  past.  The  past 
of  Africa  is  heavy,  but  we  hope  that  the  future  of 
Africa  will  be  light  indeed. 

Our  hope  for  freedom,  for  brotherhood,  and  for 
peace  is  a  deeply  felt  aspiration  and  a  unanimous 
one.  And  we  hope  that  all  those  who  wish  to 
build  the  world  of  tomorrow  will  look  at  what  is 
happening  and  what  will  happen  in  the  future 
and  forget  those  things  in  the  past  which  have 
divided  the  world. 

As  I  told  my  brothers  who  were  here  in  this 


country  and  whom  I  met  today,  if  one  had  to  loo. 
back  three  centuries  ago,  no  one  at  that  time  coulJ 
have  dreamed  of  the  part  that  would  be  played 
today  in  the  history  of  the  world  by  the  Unite* 
States.  In  these  three  centuries  many  state 
united  and  worked  together  to  develop,  on  a  gi 
gantic  scale,  progress  in  the  economic,  political 
and  social  sense. 

These  results  which  have  been  achieved  are  du 
to  the  faith  which  those  Founding  Fathers  had  u 
the  future  of  their  country.  And  the  faith  whicl 
we  have,  in  the  present  difficulties  through  whicl 
we  are  passing,  we  feel  will  build  the  future  of  th 
world. 

And  when  we  come  here,  we  come  not  as  the  mes 
sengers  of  the  sufferings  of  our  people  but  rathe 
as  the  messengers  of  the  future  hopes  of  our  peo 
pie.  Our  present  difficulties  do  exist.  They  an 
realities  which  we  must  face,  but  we  feel  that  ou; 
courage  will  enable  us  to  overcome  them.  And  wi 
are  confident  of  the  relations  that  will  exist  be 
tween  our  countries.  We  know  that  we  came  hen 
in  the  first  place  to  express  our  thanks  for  tht 
kind  invitation  of  the  United  States  Governmem 
inviting  us  here,  to  express  our  confidence  thai 
the  future  will  be  built  on  the  strong  and  clost 
relationships  which  will  exist  between  our  peoples 

It  is  true  that  geographically  and  population- 
wise  the  Republic  of  Guinea  is  a  small  country 
but  that  country  would  like  to  play  a  part  in  the 
relationships  between  nations  in  those  things 
which  bring  nations  together  and  bring  about  a 
collaboration  of  peoples  and  of  races.  In  that 
field  we  would  like  to  make  an  earnest,  sincere, 
and  dynamic  contribution. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  see  the  future  of 
Africa  the  way  we  in  Guinea  see  it,  and  they  may 
believe  that  the  policy  of  Guinea  is  a  different  one 
from  that  which  is  publicly  expressed  every  day 
by  those  who  are  in  charge — who  lead  the  people 
of  Guinea.  If  there  is  one  small  country  in  the 
world  around  whom  more  legends  have  been  cre- 
ated than  any  other  since  1958,  we  can  say  that 
that  country  is  Guinea.  But  we  thank  God  that 
we  have  acceded  to  full  sovereignty  over  our  own 
people  under  worthy  conditions.  And  the  pride 
and  consciousness  we  feel  of  the  part  we  must 
play  does  not  allow  us  to  have  an  attitude  of  dis- 
loyalty toward  any  party,  because  the  ambition 
which  fills  us  is  to  rehabilitate  and  rekindle  the 
civilization  of  Africa.  And  these  civilizations  of 
Africa  are  in  no  wise  in  conflict  or  in  contradic- 
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tion  to  the  civilizations  and  cultures  of  other 
countries  but  will  come  as  a  valuable  contribution 
md  join  with  the  contributions  made  by  other 
peoples,  so  that  the  whole  world  may  profit 
hereby. 

We,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  have  faith  in 
he  equality  of  men.  But  the  reality  which  we 
:ace  has  created  a  situation  in  which  there  is  in- 
quality  in  the  means  available  to  men.  It  is  not 
,n  equality  with  other  countries  or  an  equality 
>etween  the  black  man  and  the  white  man  which 
lod  has  ordained  that  we  particularly  seek.  It 
3,  rather,  the  equality  in  the  technical  and  scien- 
ific  fields — in  the  field  of  progress.  Because  it  is 
nly  in  these  three  fields  that  Africa  lags  behind 
he  other  civilizations  of  the  world. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Government  of  the 
"nited  States  will  know  how  to  assist  Africa, 
aid  we  know  we  are  filled  with  confidence  that 
Lfrica,  which  is  an  underdeveloped  area,  coopera- 
ng  and  collaborating  with  the  United  States, 

highly  developed  area,  will  be  able  to  find  the 
leans  to  insure  its  own  development  in  the  social, 
olitical,  and  economic  fields. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  rest  of  the  century 
i  which  we  live  will  see  an  Africa  completely 
nancipated. 

We  are  convinced  that  in  a  spirit  of  working 
>gether,  in  a  spirit  of  collaboration,  Africa  will 
3  able  to  find  all  the  wealth  of  her  soil  and  her 
ibsoil,  and  not  merely  to  locate  this  wealth  but 
so  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  a 
ivelopment  and  raising  of  the  standards  of  living 
:  all  her  peoples. 

We  ask  you,  therefore,  not  to  judge  us  or  think 
:  us  in  terms  of  what  we  were — or  even  of  what 
e  are— but  rather  to  think  of  us  in  the  terms  of 
story  and  what  we  will  be  tomorrow. 
We  ask,  and  we  hope,  that  the  friendship  es- 
blished  between  our  peoples  will  grow  ever 
ronger  and  ever  closer.  We  ask  that  the  United 
ates,  and  particularly  the  Government  of  the 
nited  States,  which  bears  such  a  heavy  responsi- 
lity  in  the  world,  will  continue  its  policy  of  di- 
et cooperation  with  the  peoples  of  Africa.  And 
u  may  be  sure  that  America's  future  and  the 
frican  future  will  be  preserved  and  safeguarded 

this  cooperation. 

We  would  also  like,  in  the  name  of  all  those 
lorn  we  can  legitimately  claim  to  represent,  to 
tend  our  warmest  thanks  and  congratulations 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  his  charm- 
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ing  wife,  and  to  all  those  who  work  with  him, 
not  only  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  but  on 
behalf  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  would  like  to  speak  here  tonight  with  the 
young  voice  of  Africa,  which  is  not  yet  fully 
understood.  This  voice  with  which  we  speak  has 
no  place  in  it  for  any  hatred  against  any  people 
anywhere.  I  would  like  to  speak  with  a  message 
of  brotherhood,  a  message  of  cooperation,  and  a 
message  of  solidarity— not  because  Africa  stands 
to  gain  anything  from  this  cooperation  but  be- 
cause the  delay  and  the  lag  of  Africa  is  something 
that  is  felt  throughout  the  world  in  the  interna- 
tional field.  And  similarly  we  are  convinced  that 
the  progress  of  Africa  will  likewise  have  reper- 
cussions on  the  international  scene. 

America  has  always  been  known  as  the  land  of 
freedom.  And  there  is  no  African  who  does  not, 
every  day,  give  thought  to  one  of  the  great  state- 
ments made  by  one  of  your  great  Presidents, 
Abraham  Lincoln ;  that  is,  the  greatness  of  men 
and  people  is  created  in  the  love  of  men  and 
people. 

We  hope  that  the  friendship  between  Africa 
and  America  will  grow  and  that  it  will  aid  man- 
kind to  find  a  happier  future  than  we  have  known 
in  the  past. 

And  in  thanking  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  I  would  ask  you  to 
join  me  in  raising  our  glasses  to  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  charming  wife,  and  of  the  American 
people. 

President  Eisenhower 

Mr.  President,  Madame  Toure,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen :  It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  welcome  here  this 
evening  the  new  President  of  the  newest  independ- 
ent nation  in  the  world.  I  welcome  not  only 
President  Toure  of  the  Eepublic  of  Guinea  but 
his  charming  wife  and  the  members  of  the  party 
which  have  accompanied  him  to  this  country. 

We  are  especially  pleased  that  he  should  have 
chosen  the  United  States  to  be  the  country  that  he 
should  visit  on  his  first  official  journey  outside  his 
own  country  and  amidst  the  preoccupations  that 
are  naturally  his  in  the  effort  of  leading  a  new 
country,  establishing  new  customs,  new  procedures 
in  government  that  are  so  important  to  his  people. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  American 
people  not  only  watch  this  new  venture  with  great 
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interest  but  they  extend  to  you  and  your  people 
their  very  best  wishes  for  a  life  in  freedom,  in 
justice,  and  in  peace. 

We  want  to  be,  with  you,  f  riends — we  hope  good 
friends — and  we  feel  certain  that  this  visit  of 
yours  cannot  but  help  to  inspire  the  peoples  of 
both  our  countries  to  establish  and  maintain  that 
kind  of  relationship. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  special  honor 
for  me  this  evening  to  ask  you  to  rise  to  drink  a 
toast  to  President  Toure,  the  President  of  Guinea. 


SIGNING  OF   CULTURAL  AGREEMENT 

Press  release  761  dated  October  28 
Department  Announcement 

Louis-Lansana  Beavogui,  Acting  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  signed  on  October  28  a  Guinean- 
United  States  Cultural  Agreement.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Beavogui  is  accompanying  Guinea's  Presi- 
dent Sekou  Toure,  who  is  in  the  United  States  as 
an  official  guest  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  agreement  was  effected  through  an  ex- 
change of  notes.  Following  is  the  text  of  the  Sec- 
retary's note,  to  which  the  Acting  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Guinea  has  replied  in  the  affirmative. 


Text  of  Agreement 


October  28,  1959 


Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  conversations 
which  have  recently  taken  place  between  representatives 
of  our  two  Governments  concerning  the  cultural  relations 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Guinea.  I  understand  that  it  will  be  the  intent  of  each 
Government : 

1.  To  encourage  the  coming  together  of  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Guinea  in  cultural  cooperation  and  to  foster  mutual 
understanding  of  the  intellectual,  artistic,  scientific  and 
social  lives  of  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 

2.  Recognizing  that  the  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ples of  both  countries  will  be  promoted  by  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  history,  civilization,  institutions,  literature, 
and  other  cultural  accomplishments  of  the  people  of  the 
other  country,  to  encourage  the  extension  of  such  knowl- 
edge within  its  own  territory. 

3.  To  promote  and  facilitate  the  interchange  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Guinea 
of  prominent  citizens,  specialists,  professors,  teachers, 
students,  and  other  youths,  and  qualified  individuals  from 
all  walks  of  life. 


4.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  persons 
ferred  to,  to  look  with  favor  on  the  establishment 
scholarships,  travel  grants  and  other  forms  of  assi  staj 
in  the  academic  and  cultural  institutions  within  its  tei 
tory.  Each  Government  will  also  endeavor  to  make  avj 
able  to  the  other  information  with  regard  to  faciliti 
courses  of  instruction  or  other  opportunities  which  m 
be  of  interest  to  nationals  of  the  other  Government. 

5.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  in  its  territory  if  it  is 
desired  by  both  parties  the  conduct  of  cultural  activit 
and  the  establishment  of  libraries,  cultural  institutes, 
other  forms  of  cultural  centers  by  the  other  Governme 

6.  To  endeavor,  whenever  it  appears  mutually  desirat 
to  establish  or  to  recommend  to  appropriate  agencies  t 
establishment  of  committees,  composed  of  representath 
of  the  two  countries,  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  agr 
ment. 

7.  To  use  its  best  efforts  to  extend  to  citizens  of  the  otl 
country  engaged  in  activities  pursuant  to  this  agreemc 
such  favorable  treatment  with  respect  to  entry,  trav 
residence  and  exit  as  is  consistent  with  its  national  law; 

8.  This  agreement  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  changi 
the  domestic  law  of  either  country,  and  the  responsibilit: 
assumed  by  each  Government  under  this  agreement  sh. 
be  subject  to  its  Constitution  and  applicable  laws  a 
regulations  and  will  be  executed  within  the  framewo 
of  domestic  policy  and  procedures  and  practices  defini 
internal  jurisdiction  of  governmental  and  other  agenci 
within  their  respective  territories. 

I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that,  if  these  understandin 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the  Repub 
of  Guinea  the  present  note  and  your  note  concurri 
therein  will  be  considered  as  confirming  these  und< 
standings,  effective  on  the  date  of  your  note. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  highest  cc 
sideration. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  28 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  to  Washingtci 
of  His  Excellency  Sekou  Toure,  President  of  tl 
Republic  of  Guinea,  the  Governments  of  Guim 
and  the  United  States  wish  to  set  forth  the  follov 
ing  results  of  the  conversations  that  took  plai 
between  President  Toure  and  his  party,  and  Pres 
dent  Eisenhower,  Secretary  Herter,  and  oth< 
officials  of  the  United  States  Government : 

(1)  The  conversations  took  place  in  an  atmo: 
phere  of  cordial  frankness  and  mutual  understaru 
ing.  President  Toure  expressed  the  hopes  of  tl 
peoples  of  Africa  for  self-determination,  econom 
and  social  development.  Representatives  of  tl 
United  States  indicated  their  understanding  < 
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hese  hopes  and  their  desire  to  be  of  assistance 
a  herever  appropriate. 

(2)  A  Cultural  Agreement  between  the  two 
ountritvs  was  agreed  upon  during  the  course  of 
he  conversations  and  was  signed  at  9:45  A.M., 
ktober  28th.    It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  both  Gov- 

•rnments  that  this  agreement  will  serve  to  increase 
inderstanding  of  each  country  and  people  by  the 
>ther  and  form  the  nucleus  of  a  lasting  friend- 
.hip. 

(3)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
leeided,  after  the  signature  of  a  Technical  As- 
■ttnce  Agreement,  now  under  study,  to  put  at  the 
^position  of  the  Government  of  Guinea  150 
eholarships  for  the  training  of  Guinean  students 
n  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 

(4)  The  facilities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
nd  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  specific  de- 
elopment  projects  were  called  to  the  attention  of 
he  Government  of  Guinea. 

(5)  The  two  Governments  agreed  to  study  the 
esirability  of  negotiating  in  the  immediate  future 

commercial  agreement  as  well  as  an  investment 
uaranty  agreement.  As  an  initial  step  in  devel- 
r>'mg  closer  commercial  relations  the  Government 
f  Guinea  has  agreed  to  receive  a  United  States 
■ade  mission  in  the  near  future. 

(6)  Representatives  of  the  two  Governments 
changed  views  on  the  growing  importance  of  the 
frican  continent  in  the  world  of  today.  They 
ere  in  agreement  that  Africa's  requirements  and 
ipes  should  command  the  serious  attention  of  the 
st  of  the  world,  particularly  the  great  powers. 


U.S.  and  Morocco  Discuss  Withdrawal 
of  American  Bases 

Press  release  767  dated  October  30 

Mouley  Abdullah  Ibrahim,  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco, 
has  just  concluded  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
This  visit  follows  upon  the  conversations  between 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Morocco,  Mohamed  V, 
and  President  Eisenhower  on  the  occasion  of  His 
Majesty's  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1957  »  and 
talks  which  have  continued  since  then  between  the 
two  countries. 

During  the  Prime  Minister's  stay  here,  very 
useful  conversations  took  place  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
other  high  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government.   These 
conversations  naturally  covered  American-Moroc- 
can relations  in  general  and  especially  the  Ameri- 
can bases  in  Morocco.    Among  the  topics  discussed 
was  the  matter  of  reaching  agreement  on  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  in  Morocco.    In  this  respect 
the  U.S.  Government  offered  various  proposals 
concerning  withdrawals.    These  proposals  reflect 
continuing  recognition  by  the  United  States  of 
Moroccan  sovereignty  over  the  American  bases. 
The  atmosphere  of  these  conversations  was  such  as 
to  make  both  parties  confident  that  arrangements 
can  be  concluded  in  the  interest  of  both  countries, 
and  which  would  be  in  accord  with  the  traditional 
friendship  of  Morocco  and  the  United  States. 

Discussions  will  continue  at  Rabat  with  a  view 
to  achieving  an  agreement  as  soon  as  possible. 


EMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
(press  release  752)  that  the  following  persons 
>uld  accompany  President  Toure  as  members  of 
e  official  party : 
^8.  TourS 

lli  Boubacar  Diallo,  Ambassador  of  tbe  Republic  of 

juinea 

k  Telli  Diallo 

ifoulaye  Diallo,  President  of  the  National  Assembly 

's.  Saifoulaye  Diallo 

uis-Lansana  Beavogui,  Minister  of  General  Economy 

deba  Keita,  Minister  of  Interior 

J.  Xoumandian  Keita,  Chief  of  Staff,  Guinean  Army 

1   Aminata   Barry,   personal   secretary   to   President 
'oure 
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Import  Tariff  on  Dried  Figs 
To  Remain  Unchanged 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  28 

The  President  has  concurred  with  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission's  recent  finding  that  no  formal 
investigation  should  be  instituted  at  this  time  to 
determine  whether  the  tariff  should  be  reduced 
on  imports  of  dried  figs.  The  President  found, 
with  the  Tariff  Commission,  that  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient reason  at  this  time  to  reopen  the  escape- 
clause  actions  of  several  previous  years  which  re- 
sulted in  increases  in  the  tariffs  on  these  items. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  16, 1957,  p.  956. 
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The  President's  action  means  that  the  increased 
rates  of  duty  previously  established  as  the  result 
of  escape-clause  actions  will  continue  to  apply 
without  reduction  or  other  modification. 

The  President's  action  was  taken  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Trade  Policy  Committee.  The 
Tariff  Commission  study  was  made  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  10401,  which  requires  periodic 
review  of  affirmative  actions  taken  under  the 
escape  clause.  The  Commission's  conclusions 
were  stated  in  a  report  to  the  President  dated 
August  31,  1959. 


Public  Views  Invited  on  Modifying 
U.S.  Wool-Fabric  Tariff  Concessions1 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  on  October  22  issued  notice  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  U.S.  Government,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  amended 
and  extended,  to  enter  into  limited  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  with  certain  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  U.S.  tariff  conces- 
sions on  certain  wool  fabrics.  This  notice  and  re- 
lated ones  issued  on  the  same  day  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  and  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  initiate  the  usual  domestic 
procedures  followed  in  preparation  for  trade 
agreement  negotiations.  These  procedures  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  all  those  concerned  to 
submit  their  views  and  any  pertinent  informa- 
tion to  the  interagency  trade  agreements  organi- 
zation. The  Department  of  State  on  September 
14,  1959,  announced  in  general  terms  that  the  re- 
negotiations, which  had  been  requested  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be 
undertaken  and  that  formal  announcements 
would  be  issued  subsequently.2 

The  tariff  concessions  which  are  the  subject  of 


1  This  announcement  is  also  available  as  Department  of 
State  publication  6902  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pub- 
lic Services  Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. ;  see  also  24  Fed.  Reg.  8012. 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  481. 


these  notices  are  those  contained  in  tariff  iter* 
1108  and  1109(a)  and  the  note  to  item  1108  pel 
mitting  the  establishment  of  a  tariff  quota  in  pal 
I  of  schedule  XX  (US  Schedule)  to  the  Generl 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  No  article 
other  than  those  included  in  the  list  annexed  1 
the  notice  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Agreement 
will  be  considered  in  these  renegotiations  unless! 
notice  to  this  effect  is  issued  subsequently. 

As  permitted  by  the  note  to  item  1108,  on  Octfl 
ber  1,  1956,  the  United  States  by  Presidentil 
proclamation  invoked  the  right  to  establish  eatJ 
year  a  tariff  quota  under  which  the  ad  valore 
part  of  the  rate  of  duty  is  increased  when  irj 
ports  of  most  wool   fabrics  exceed   a  specific.  I 
level.3    The  tariff  quota,  which  has  been  continual 
with  modifications  since  that  time,  has  been  tl'i 
subject  of  numerous  representations  to  the  U.ll 
Government,   with   particular   emphasis   havir  i 
been  placed  on  the  disruptive  effect  which  it  hi 
had  on  normal  trade.    The  renegotiations  are  r> 
ing  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  <  I 
the  existing  problems  which  will  be  satisfactor 
to  all  domestic  interests  involved  as  well  as  to  tl 
foreign    governments    with    which    the    Unite 
States  will  be  negotiating. 

U.S.  participation  in  the  renegotiations  will  t¥ 
governed  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  i 
amended  and  extended,  and  any  modification  c 
existing  tariff  treatment  will  be  within  the  limits 
tion  of  authority  available  to  the  President  unde 
this  act.  In  accordance  with  the  act's  provision 
consideration  may  be  given  in  these  renegotiation 
to  the  possible  modification  of  duties  and  othe 
import  restrictions,  imposition  of  additional  im 
port  restrictions,  or  specific  continuation  of  exist 
ing  customs  or  excise  treatment  for  articles  dutia 
ble  under  tariff  paragraphs  1108  and  1109(a). 

Under  the  tariff  quota  on  wool  fabrics,  whici 
each  year  has  been  established  at  a  level  which  i 
determined  to  be  not  less  than  5  percent  of  averag 
annual  U.S.  production  of  similar  fabrics  for  th 
preceding  3  calendar  years,  the  ad  valorem  part  o 
the  rate  of  duty  applied  to  most  imports  in  exces 
of  the  tariff  quota  is  45  percent.  For  imports  with 
in  the  tariff  quota  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  un 
der  the  trade  agreement  concession  is  20  percent  o 
25  percent  (depending  on  the  nature  of  the  fabric) 


8  For  text  of  a  Presidential  proclamation  of  Sept.  24 
1959,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  19,  1959,  p.  559. 
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.  he  specific  part  of  the  rate  of  duty  is  30  cents  or 
71  -2  cents  a  pound  (again  depending  on  the  nature 
f  the  fabric)  for  all  imports  whether  within  or  in 
xcess  of  the  tariff  quota.  Special  treatment  is 
urrently  provided,  in  the  form  of  a  30  percent  ad 
alorem  rate  of  duty,  for  overquota  imports  of 
ertain  handwoven  fabrics,  fabrics  for  religious 
966,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  high-priced  fabrics. 
In  accordance  with  provisions  of  article 
CXVIII,  paragraph  4,  of  the  General  Agreement 
D  Tariffs  and  Trade,  under  which  the  renegotia- 
toms  will  be  held,  the  United  States  will  negotiate 
nth  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium,  with 
•hich  the  concessions  were  initially  negotiated  in 
947  and  1950-51,  respectively,  and  will  either 
egotiate  or  consult  with  other  contracting  parties 

.  ound  to  have  a  principal  supplying  or  substantial 
■ade  interest. 

The  notice  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Agree- 
lents,  which  is  attached,  sets  in  motion  prepara- 
ons  for  the  negotiations,  including  opportunity 
or  presentation  by  interested  persons  of  both  writ- 
m  and  oral  views  on  the  proposed  renegotiations 
nd  the  determination  of  "peril  points"  by  the  U.S. 
ariff  Commission  with  respect  to  products  in- 
luded  in  the  lists  attached  to  this  notice. 
The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  in 
notice  which  is  also  attached,  announces  that  its 
tearings  to  receive  the  views  of  interested  persons 
)ncerning  the  proposed  renegotiations  will  open 
ti  December  1,  1959.  Domestic  producers,  im- 
Orters,  and  other  interested  persons  are  invited 
i  present  to  the  Committee  views  and  all  pertinent 
i  formation  about  the  products  on  the  published 
st.  As  noted  above  the  renegotiations  will  be 
irected  toward  eliminating  the  existing  trade 
isruptions  and  restoring  normal  trade  to  the  ex- 
■nt  possible.  Views  and  information  on  this 
spect  of  the  renegotiations  will  be  welcomed. 
Applications  for  oral  presentation  of  views  and 
lformation  should  be  presented  to  the  Commit- 
•e  for  Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  the 
ose  of  business  November  20,  1959.  Persons 
esiring  to  be  heard  should  also  submit  written 
rief  s  or  statements  to  the  Committee  by  November 
),  1959.  Only  those  persons  will  be  heard  who 
ave  presented  written  briefs  or  statements  and 
ave  filed  applications  to  be  heard  by  the  dates  in- 
icated.  Communications  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Uommittee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
ommission    Building,    Washington    25,    D.C." 


Further  details  concerning  the  submission  of  briefs 
and  applications  to  be  heard  are  contained  in  the 
Committee's  notice. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  also  announced  on 
October  22  that  it  will  hold  public  hearings  begin- 
ning December  1,  1959,  in  connection  with  its 
"peril  point"  investigation,  as  required  by  section 
3(a)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1958,  on  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  concessions  on 
listed  products  may  be  modified  in  the  renegotia- 
tions without  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury 
to  a  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products.  Copies  of  the  notice  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Commission.  Views  and 
information  received  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
its  hearings  referred  to  above  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
for  consideration  by  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Agreements.  Therefore,  persons 
who  appear  before  the  Tariff  Commission  need 
not — but  may  if  they  wish — also  appear  before  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 

Renegotiation  of  United  States  Concessions  on  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Fabrics  Under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
approved  June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  945,  ch. 
474;  65  Stat.  73,  ch.  141),  and  to  paragraph  4  of  Executive 
Order  10082  of  October  5,  1949,  as  amended  (3  CFR, 
1949-1953  Comp.,  pp.  281,  355),  notice  is  hereby  given  by 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 
of  intention  to  renegotiate  the  United  States  tariff  con- 
cessions in  items  1108  (and  the  note  thereto)  and  1109(a) 
in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (61  Stat.  (pt.  5)  A1274)  and  in  item 
1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  to  the  Torquay  Protocol 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (3  UST 
(pt.  1)  1186). 

Such  renegotiations  may  result,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, in  rates  of  duty  higher  than  the  rates  currently 
applicable  under  the  tariff  quota  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  note  to  item  1108  in  Part  I  of  Sched- 
ule XX  to  the  General  Agreement,  and,  under  other 
circumstances,  in  rates  of  duty  lower  than  the  rates  now 
applicable  under  the  tariff  quota  (Proclamation  No.  8160 
of  September  28,  1956,  Proclamation  No.  3225  of  March 
7,  1958,  Proclamation  No.  3317  of  September  24,  1959,  71 
Stat.  C12,  3  CFR,  1958  SUPP.,  p.  19,  24  F.R.  7893).  There 
is  annexed  hereto  a  list  of  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  to  be  considered  for  possible  modification 
of  duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  imposition  of  ad- 
ditional  import   restrictions,   or   specific   continuance  of 
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existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  in  the  renegotia- 
tions for  which  notice  is  given  above. 

The  articles  proposed  for  consideration  in  the  renego- 
tiations are  identified  in  the  annexed  list  by  specifying 
the  numbers  of  the  paragraphs  in  tariff  schedules  of  Title 
I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  in  which  they  are 
provided  for  together  with  the  language  used  in  such 
tariff  paragraphs  to  provide  for  such  articles. 

No  article  will  be  considered  in  the  renegotiations  for 
possible  modification  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions, 
imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions,  or  specific 
continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  unless 
it  is  included,  specifically  or  by  reference,  in  the  annexed 
list  or  unless  it  is  subsequently  included  in  a  supple- 
mentary public  list.  Only  duties  on  the  articles  listed 
imposed  under  the  paragraphs  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
specified  with  regard  to  such  articles  will  be  considered 
for  a  possible  decrease,  but  additional  or  separate  or- 
dinary duties  on  such  articles  imposed  under  any  other 
provisions  of  law  may  be  bound  against  increase  as  an 
assurance  that  the  concession  under  the  listed  paragraph 
will  not  be  nullified.  In  the  event  that  an  article  which 
as  of  August  1,  1959  was  regarded  as  classifiable  under  a 
description  included  in  the  list  is  excluded  therefrom  by 
judicial  decision  or  otherwise  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  trade  agreement  negotiations,  the  list  will  neverthe- 
less be  considered  as  including  such  article. 

Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
as  amended,  and  paragraph  5  of  Executive  Order  10082 
of  October  5,  1949,  as  amended,  information  and  views  as 
to  any  aspect  of  the  proposals  announced  in  this  notice 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation in  accordance  with  the  announcement  of  this 
date  issued  by  that  Committee.  Any  matters  appropriate 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  negotiations  pro- 
posed above  may  be  presented. 

Public  hearings  in  connection  with  the  "peril  point" 
investigation  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  articles  included  in  the  annexed  list 
pursuant  to  Section  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  the  subject  of  an  an- 
nouncement of  this  date  issued  by  that  Commission. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Trade  Agreements  this  22nd  day  of  October  1959. 

John  A.  Birch 

Chairman 

Interdepartmental   Committee 

on  Trade  Agreements 

List  of  Articles  Imported  Into  the  United  States  Pro- 
posed for  Consideration  in  Trade  Agreement 
Renegotiations 


Par. 


1108 


1109(a) 


Tariff    Act    of    1930,    Title    I— Dutiable    List 


Woven  fabrics,  weighing  not  more  than  four 
ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  wool,  whether  or  not  the  warp  is 
wholly  of  cotton,  or  other  vegetable  fiber. 

Woven  fabrics,  weighing  more  than  four  ounces 
per  square  yard,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
wool. 
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Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 

Renegotiation  of  United  States  Concessions  on  Wooiai 
and  Worsted  Fabrics  Under  the  General  Agrees 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Submission  of  Information  to  the  Committee  for  Ret 
procity  Information. 

Closing  date  for  Applications  to  Appear  at  Hearing  N- 
vember  20,  1959. 

Closing  date  for  Submission  of  Briefs  November  20,  19S 
Public  Hearings  Open  December  1,  1959. 

The    Interdepartmental    Committee   on    Trade   Agrei 
ments  has  issued  on  this  day  a  notice  of  intention  t 
renegotiate  the  United  States  tariff  concessions  in  item 
1108   (and  the  note  thereto)   and  1109(a)   in  Part  I  . 
Schedule  XX  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  an 
Trade  and  in  item  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  t 
the  Torquay  Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff 
and  Trade.    Annexed  to  the  notice  of  the  Interdepartmen 
tal  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  is  a  list  of  article! 
imported  into  the  United  States  to  be  considered  in  th J 
renegotiations.     Such  renegotiations  may  result,   unde 
certain  circumstances,  in  rates  of  duty  higher  than  ttul 
rates   currently  applicable  under  the   tariff  quota  pro! 
claimed  by  the  President  pursuant  to  the  note  to  iten 
1108  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  to  the  General  Agreement 
and,  under  other  circumstances,  in  rates  of  duty  lowei 
than  the  rates  now  applicable  under  the  tariff  quota. 

Pursuant  to  paragraph  5  of  Executive  Order  10082  oi 
October  5,  1949,  as  amended  (3  CFR,  1949-1953  Comp. 
pp.  281,  355),  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informatior 
hereby  gives  notice  that  all  applications  for  oral  presen 
tation  of  views  in  regard  to  the  proposed  renegotiations,  , 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation not  later  than  November  20,  1959.  The  appli- 
cation must  indicate  an  estimate  of  the  time  required 
for  oral  presentation.  Written  statements  shall  be  sub-  ' 
mitted  not  later  than  November  20,  1959.  Such  commu- 
nications shall  be  addressed  to  "Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.".  Fifteen  copies  of  written  statements,  either 
typed,  printed,  or  duplicated,  shall  be  submitted,  of  which 
one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committee,  except 
information  and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence, 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  interested  persons.  Infor- 
mation and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence  shall  be  ' 
submitted  on  separate  pages  clearly  marked  "For  Official 
Use  Only  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information". 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Committee  for    ] 
Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral  statements  will 
be  heard,  beginning  at  2  p.m.  on  December  1,  1959  in  the    i 
Hearing  Room  in  the  Tariff  Commission  Building,  Eighth 
and  E  Streets,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.     Witnesses  who 
make  application  to  be  heard  will  be  advised  regarding 
the  time  and  place  of  their  individual  appearances.    Ap- 
pearances at  hearings  before  the  Committee  may  be  made 
only  by  or  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  have  filed   - 
written  statements  and  who  have  within  the  time  pre-     > 
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scribed  made  written  application  for  oral  presentation  of 
dews.  Statements  made  at  the  public  hearings  shall  be 
inder  oath. 

Persons  may  present  their  views  regarding  any  matter 
ippropriate  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ved renegotiations.  Copies  of  the  list  attached  to 
he  notice  of  intention  to  conduct  the  renegotiations  may 
pe  obtained  from  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
nation  at  the  address  designated  above  and  may  be  in- 
.pected  at  the  field  ofBces  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  today  an- 
lounced  public  hearings  on  the  import  items  covered 
>y  the  list  annexed  to  the  notice  of  intention  to  conduct 
he  renegotiations  to  run  concurrently  with  the  hearings 
^f  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information.  Oral  tes- 
imony  and  written  information  submitted  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  will  be  made  available  to  and  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
agreements.     Consequently,  those  whose  interests  relate 

Inly  to  import  products  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  and 
ho  appear  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  need  not,  but 
lay  if  they  wish,  appear  also  before  the  Committee 
(or  Reciprocity  Information. 

1  By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
lation  this  22nd  day  of  October  1959. 

Edward  Yardley 

Secretary 

Committee  for  Reciprocity 

Information 


'resident  Increases  Import  Duties 
n  Stainless-SteeE  Flatware 

'hlte  House  press  release  dated  October  21 
/HUE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  announced  on  October  21  that, 
l  the  escape-clause  case  involving  imports  of 
-ainless-steel  table  flatware,1  he  had  concurred 
rith  a  unanimous  Tariff  Commisison  finding  of 
arious  injury. 

The  President  issued  a  proclamation  increasing 
le  duties  on  those  imports  of  stainless-steel  table 
jatware  not  over  10.2  inches  in  overall  length  and 
alued  at  under  $3  per  dozen  pieces  which  are  in 
xcess  of  69  million  single  units  annually. 

In  taking  this  action  the  President  had  the 
ounsel  of  the  Trade  Policy  Committee. 

The  new  tariff  quota  leaves  rates  unaltered  for 
kose  imports  up  to  69  million  single  units.  The 
few  provision  will  become  effective  November  1, 
059,  and  will  continue  until  the  President  other- 
wise proclaims. 


The  President  made  his  action  known  in  identi- 
cal letters  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

PROCLAMATION  3323 2 

Modification  of  Trade  Agreement  Concessions  and  Ad- 
justment of  Duties  on  Certain  Stainless  Steel 
Table  Flatware 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1351), 
on  October  30,  1947,  the  President  entered  into  a  trade 
agreement  with  certain  foreign  countries,  which  trade 
agreement  consists  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  including  a  schedule  of  United  States  con- 
cessions (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Schedule  XX-1947"), 
and  the  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  together  with  a 
Final  Act  Adopted  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  Second  Ses- 
sion of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  (61  Stat.  (Pts.  5 
and  6)  A7,  All,  and  A2051)),  and  by  Proclamation  No. 
2761A  of  December  16,  1947  (61  Stat.  (Pt.  2)  1103)  he 
proclaimed  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  and  such  con- 
tinuance of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States  as  were  then 
found  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  that 
agreement  on  and  after  January  1,  1948,  which  proclama- 
tion has  been  supplemented  by  several  subsequent  procla- 
mations ; 

2.  Whereas  the  said  General  Agreement  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  several  subsequent  agreements,  including 
the  Annecy  Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  October  10,  1949  (64 

Stat.  (Pt.  3)  B139),  the  Torquay  Protocol  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  April  21,  1951  (3  UST 

(Pts.  1  and  2)  615  and  1841),  and  the  Sixth  Protocol  of 
Supplementary  Concessions  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  of  May  23,  1956  (7  UST  (Pt.  2)  1086), 
and  Proclamations  No.  2867  of  December  22,  1949  (64 
Stat.  (Pt.  2)  A380),  No.  2929  of  June  2,  1951  (65  Stat. 
C12),  and  No.  3140  of  June  13,  1956  (70  Stat.  C33),  (the 
first  two  of  which  proclamations  have  been  supplemented 
by  several  subsequent  proclamations  and  notifications  of 
the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  including 
Proclamation  No.  2888  of  May  13,  1950  (64  Stat.  (Pt.  2) 
A405)  and  the  notification  of  June  2,  1951  (3  CFB,  1949- 
1953  Comp.,  p.  1036) ),  have  proclaimed  such  modifications 
of  existing  duties  and  other  import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States  and  such  continuance  of  existing  customs 
or  excise  treatment  of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  as  were  then  found  to  be  required  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  said  agreements  on  and  after  January  1, 
1950,  June  6,  1951,  and  June  30,  1956,  respectively ; 

3.  Whereas  each  of  the  trade  agreements  specified  in 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  14,  1958,  p.  620. 
ovemfaer    76,   7  959 
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the  second  recital  of  this  proclamation  included  a  supple- 
mentary schedule  of  United  States  concessions,  the  sup- 
plementary schedules  to  the  Annecy  Protocol,  the  Tor- 
quay Protocol,  and  the  Sixth  Protocol  of  Supplementary 
Concessions  being  hereinafter  referred  to  respectively  as 
"Schedule  XX-1949",  "Schedule  XX-1951",  and  "Schedule 
XX-1956" ; 

4.  Whereas  tariff  concessions  on  table  spoons,  wholly 
of  metal  and  in  chief  value  of  stainless  steel,  are  in- 
cluded in  item  339  of  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX-1947  and 
in  item  339  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX-1956,  and  tariff 
concessions  on  table  knives  and  forks,  wholly  of  metal 
and  in  chief  value  of  stainless  steel,  are  included  in  item 
355  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX-1947,  in  item  355  in  Part  I 
of  Schedule  XX-1949,  and  in  item  355  in  Part  I  of  Sched- 
ule XX-1951 ; 

5.  Whereas  the  prevailing  tariff  concession  on  table 
spoons,  wholly  of  metal  and  in  chief  value  of  stainless 
steel,  is  included  in  item  339  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX- 
1956,  and  the  prevailing  tariff  concessions  on  table  knives 
and  forks,  wholly  of  metal  and  in  chief  value  of  stainless 
steel,  are  included  in  item  355  in  Part  I  of  Schedule 
XX-1951 ; 

6.  Whereas  the  current  United  States  duties  reflecting 
the  said  prevailing  tariff  concessions  granted  in  the  said 
General  Agreement,  as  supplemented,  with  respect  to  the 
products  referred  to  in  the  fourth  recital  of  this  procla- 
mation are  as  follows : 

Table  spoons 17%    ad  val. 

Table  knives  and  forks  : 

Less  than  4  inches  long,  exclusive  of  handle  : 

With  handles  of  austenitic  steel ltf  each  and 

17%%  ad  val. 

With  handles  of  steel  other  than  austenitic ltf  each  and 

12%%  ad  val. 

4  inches  or  more  long,  exclusive  of  handle 4<f  each  and 

17%%  ad  val. 

7.  Whereas  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  on 
January  10,  1958  and  January  31,  1958  submitted  to  me  a 
report  (which  report  the  Commission  on  July  24,  1959 
supplemented  in  accordance  with  my  request)  of  its  in- 
vestigation No.  61  under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
1364),  on  the  basis  of  which  investigation,  and  a  hearing 
held  in  connection  therewith,  the  Commission  has  found 
that,  as  a  result  in  part  of  the  duties  reflecting  the  con- 
cessions granted  thereon  in  the  said  General  Agreement, 
as  supplemented,  the  products  referred  to  in  the  fourth 
recital  of  this  proclamation  (hereinafter  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  "stainless  steel  table  flatware")  were  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  increased  quan- 
tities, both  actual  and  relative,  as  to  cause  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  products ; 

8.  AVhereas  I  find  that  in  order  to  remedy  the  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  applied  to  stainless  steel  table  flatware  not  over  10.2 
inches  in  over-all  length  and  valued  under  $3  per  dozen 
pieces  the  customs  treatment  hereinafter  proclaimed ; 

9.  Whereas  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  President  to  proclaim  such  mod- 
ifications of  existing  duties  and  such  additional  import 
restrictions  as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
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any  foreign  trade  agreement  that  the  President  has 
tered  into  under  such  section  350 ;  and 

10.  Whereas,  upon  modification  of  the  concessions 
hereinafter  proclaimed,  it  will  be  appropriate,  to  cai 
out  the  said  General  Agreement,  to  apply  to  the  stainleal 
steel  table  flatware  not  over  10.2  inches  in  over-all  lengt  i 
and  valued  under  $3  per  dozen  pieces  the  customs  treavj 
ment  hereinafter  proclaimed : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Presiderj 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the  authoJ 
ity  vested  in  me  by  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  193<  1 
as  amended,  and  by  section  7(c)  of  the  Trade  Agreement] 
Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  in  accordant] 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  XIX  of  the  said  GenereJ 
Agreement,  do  proclaim  that,  effective  November  1,  195J 1 
and  until  the  President  otherwise  proclaims — 

(a)  the  said  prevailing  tariff  concessions  granted  iij 
the  said  General  Agreement,  as  supplemented,  are  hereb 
modified  by  adding  the  following  proviso  at  the  end  oil 
item  339  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX-1956 : 

"Provided,  That  after  there  has  been  entered,  in  an; 
12-month  period  beginning  November  1,  in  1959  and  uj 
each  subsequent  year,  a  total  aggregate  quantity  of 
million  single  units  of  table  spoons  wholly  of  metal 
in  chief  value  of  stainless  steel,  not  over  10.2  inches  ii 
over-all  length  and  valued  under  $3  per  dozen  pieces  ii 
eluded  in  this  item  339,  and  of  table  knives  and  tab! 
forks  of  like  composition,  length,  and  value,  included 
item  355  of  Schedule  XX  annexed  to  the  Torquay  Prot 
col  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
rates  on  the  products  described  above  in  this  proviso 
entered  during  the  remainder  of  such  12-month  period 
shall  be  as  follows : 


Ike 


Table  spoons 60%  ad  val. 

Table  knives  and  table  forks  : 

Less  than  4  inches  long,  exclusive  of  handle 3<f  each  and 

67%%  ad  val 

4  inches  or  more  long,  exclusive  of  handle 120  each  and 

67%%  ad  val.' 

and 

(b)  the  provisions  of  the  proviso  to  item  339  in  Part 

I  of  Schedule  XX-1956,  added  by  paragraph  (a)  above, 

shall  be  applied  and  all  proclamations  of  the  Presiden 

heretofore  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  350  of  the 

Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  suspended  insofar  as  they  are  in-J  ' 

consistent  with  this  proclamation. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 

affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  20th  day  of  Octo- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]     and  fifty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

eighty-fourth. 


Htsi 


XJ  LJL>y  C^TCJC^c^u.  X***^ 


By  the  President: 
Christian  A.  Herter, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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LETTER  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  CHAIRMEN 

Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  On  March  8,  1958,  I  informed 
rou  that  the  report  of  the  United  Sates  Tariff  Commis- 
sion on  stainless  steel  table  flatware  was  then  before  me. 
[n  this  report,  made  under  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
nents  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  the  Commission 
inanimously  found  that  domestic  producers  were  ex- 
periencing serious  injury  as  a  result  of  increased  imports. 
I  further  informed  you  that  the  Japanese  Government 
lad  undertaken  to  limit  shipments  of  stainless  steel  table 
latware  to  the  United  States,  and  that  action  on  the 
)ommission's  finding  was  inadvisable  until  an  evaluation 
ould  be  made  of  developments  under  the  Japanese  limi- 
ation.  I  indicated  that  I  was  requesting  the  Tariff  Com- 
aission  to  keep  this  matter  under  review  and  report  to 
ae. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  made  a  supplemental  in- 
stigation and  reported  to  me.  The  Commission  report 
idicates  that  the  limitation  intended  by  the  Japanese 
rovernment  on  shipments  of  stainless  steel  table  flat- 
rare  into  the  United  States  has  been  substantially  ex- 
eeded.  The  Commission  report  shows  that  this  overage 
as  occurred  chiefly  through  transshipment  and  despite 
ie  considerable  efforts  of  the  Japanese  Government  to 
revent  it. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  facts  of  this  case.  In 
)  doing,  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the 
rade  Policy  Committee. 

I  am,  therefore,  proclaiming  an  upward  adjustment  in 
ie  duties  on  those  imports  of  stainless  steel  table  flat- 
are,  not  over  10.2  inches  in  overall  length  and  valued 
ader  three  dollars  per  dozen  pieces,  which  are  in  excess 
f  sixty-nine  million  single  units  per  year.  This  provision 
ill  become  effective  November  1,  1959  and  will  continue 
itil  the  President  otherwise  proclaims. 

The  text  of  my  proclamation  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSENHOWEE 


resident  Asks  Investigation 
ii  Imports  of  Certain  Cheeses 

hlte  House  press  release  dated  October  20 

hite  House  Announcement 

The  President  on  October  20  directed  the  U.S. 
ariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  to 
stermine  whether  additional  imports  of  certain 
nds  of  cheese  could  be  received  without  materi- 
ly  interfering  with  the  dairy  price-support  pro- 
•am.    These  are  chiefly  Dutch  and  Italian  types. 


'Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Senator  Harry  Flood 
rrd,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
ays  and  Means. 


Imports  of  cheese  are  restricted  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

President's  Letter  to  Chairman  of  Tariff  Commission 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  advised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
changed  circumstances  require  modification  of  the  import 
quotas  proclaimed  by  me  on  June  8,  1953  in  Proclamation 
3019,1  as  amended  on  Edam  and  Gouda  cheese,  and  on 
Italian  type  cheeses  made  from  cow's  milk  in  original 
loaves  (Romano  made  from  cow's  milk,  Reggiano,  Parme- 
sano,  Provoloni,  Provolette  and  Sbrinz)  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  Section  22(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended.  A  copy  of  the  Secretary's  letter 
is  enclosed.1 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  dairy  market 
situation  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Surplus 
stocks  of  cheese  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion have  moderated  and  foreign  prices  have  risen  so  that 
the  gap  between  prices  of  foreign  and  domestic  cheeses 
has  narrowed. 

In  view  of  these  changed  circumstances,  it  is  requested 
that  the  Commission  make  a  supplemental  investigation 
under  Section  22(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  Edam  and  Gouda  cheese,  and 
Italian  type  cheeses  made  from  cow's  milk  in  original 
loaves  (Romano  made  from  cow's  milk,  Reggiano,  Parme- 
sano,  Provoloni,  Provolette  and  Sbrinz)  to  determine  what, 
if  any,  additional  quantities  of  such  kinds  of  cheeses  may 
be  permitted  to  be  imported  without  materially  inter- 
fering with  or  rendering  ineffective  the  price  support 
program  on  milk  and  butterf  at. 

The  Commission's  findings  should  be  completed  as  soon 
as  practicable. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  Honorable  Joseph  E.  Talbot 
Chairman 

United  States  Tariff  Commission 
Washington,  D.C. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Columbia  River  Basin  Fishery  Resources.  Hearing  be- 
fore the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  S.  Con.  Res.  35.  Part  I.  July  17,  1959. 
84  pp. 

Situation  in  Viet-Nam.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  State  Department  Organization  and  Public 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
July  30-31,  1959.    234  pp. 

Semiannual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 


1  Bulletin  of  June  29, 1953,  p.  919. 

2  Not  printed. 
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International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  Let- 
ter from  the  chairman  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  on  the  Council's  activities  during  the  period 
July  1-December  31,  1958.  H.  Doc.  207.  August  3, 
1959.     65  pp. 

Communist  Threat  to  the  United  States  Through  the 
Caribbean.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Secur- 
ity Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee.  Part  2.  August  13,  1959. 
140  pp. 

Soviet  Economic  Penetration  in  the  Middle  East.  A 
special  study  prepared  at  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey's  request  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  S.  Doc.  58.  Sep- 
tember 4,  1959.     19  pp. 

United  States  Foreign  Policy— Western  Europe.  A  study 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  No.  3.  October  15,  1959. 
95  pp. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


Future  of  the  Southern  Cameroons 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  Clement  John 
Zablocki,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, on  October  6  in  Committee  IV  (Trustee- 
ship), together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  October  16. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  ZABLOCKI 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3237  dated  October  7 

My  delegation  has  followed  with  great  inter- 
est the  course  of  the  debate,  if  I  may  call  it  that, 
on  the  question  of  the  Southern  Cameroons.  We 
have  particularly  welcomed  the  efforts  of  certain 
African  states  to  assist  the  leaders  of  the  two 
major  political  groups  in  the  Southern  Camer- 
oons to  reach  agreement.  We  have  been  struck 
most  of  all,  however,  by  the  great  spirit  of  com- 
promise demonstrated  by  Premier  [John]  Foncha 
and  Dr.  [E.  M.  L.]  Endeley  themselves.  What- 
ever one  may  think  of  the  substance  of  the  com- 
promise initially  agreed  upon  embodied  in 
committee  document  A/C.4/414,  30  September 
1959,  the  fact  that  they  went  to  great  lengths  to 
accommodate  each  other's  views  demonstrates 
political  maturity  and  statesmanship  of  the  high- 
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est  order.  It  augurs  well,  my  delegation  believ* 
for  the  future  of  the  Cameroons  in  whatevi 
framework  it  takes  place. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  would  bi 
useful  to  recapitulate  a  few  basic  facts. 

Elections  were  held  for  the  Southern  Cami 
oons  House  of  Assembly  on  January  24,  195' 
Of  the  205,000  registered  voters,  137,000  votec 
for  an  average  of  70  percent  of  the  register* 
electorate.  As  one  whose  position  results  direct! 
from  free  elections  in  a  democratic  society,1 
must  say  that  I  am  impressed  by  the  magnitude 
of  this  vote  and  by  everything  I  have  read  com 
cerning  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  hel 
Furthermore  my  delegation  knows  of  no  one  wh«;| 
has  challenged  the  vote  in  any  way,  although  •< 
number  of  delegations  seem  inclined  to  ignore  it. 
consequences. 

In  these  elections  the  KNDP  [Kamerun  Na< 
tional  Democratic  Party]  received  75,326  votes 
while  the  KNC/KPP  [Kamerun  National  Con 
gress-Kamerun  Peoples  Party]  received  51,384 
votes.  Together  these  two  parties,  whose  repre 
sentatives  are  here  with  us  and  have  played  a  kej 
part  in  our  debate,  therefore  speak  for  the 
large  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the  Southerr 
Cameroons. 

The  Visiting  Mission  to  Trust  Territories  ir 
West  Africa  in  1958  in  the  addendum  to  its  report 
(T/1426/ Addendum  1  of  6  February  1959)  con- 
cluded that  the  results  of  voting  did  not  consti- 
tute conclusive  evidence  of  the  wishes  of  the  inhab- 
itants regarding  their  future.    The  mission  states: 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Mission  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  results  of  the  elections  cannot 
be  regarded  as  decisive  as  far  as  the  future  of  the  South- 
ern Cameroons  is  concerned.  If  general  agreement 
should  develop  in  the  newly-elected  House  of  Assembly 
concerning  the  future  of  the  Southern  Cameroons  a  for- 
mal popular  consultation  may  prove  to  be  unnecessary; 
but  if  no  such  agreement  emerges,  it  may  only  be 
through  a  consultation  at  some  appropriate  future  date, 
probably  a  plebiscite,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  resolve 
the  basic  issues.  In  that  event,  the  Mission  considers 
that  the  conditions  for  such  a  consultation,  including  its 
timing  and  the  question  or  questions  to  be  put  to  the 
people,  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Administering  Authority  in  consulta- 
tion and  as  far  as  possible  in  agreement  with  the  political 
parties  in  the  Southern  Cameroons. 

At  the  resumed  session  of  the  13th  General 
Assembly,   resolution   1350  of  March   13,  1959, 



1  Mr.  Zablocki  is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep-    _ 

resentatives  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
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as  adopted.2  In  this  resolution  the  General  As- 
mbly  recommended:  (1)  that  the  Administer- 
g  Authority  organize  separate  plebiscites  in  the 
irthern  and  southern  parts  of  the  British  Camer- 
>ns,  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
ations  and  in  consultation  with  a  United  Na- 
mis  Plebiscite  Commissioner;  (2)  that  the  plebi- 
ite  in  the  southern  part  take  place  during  the  dry 
ason  between  December  1,  1959,  and  April  30, 
'60,  with  the  two  alternatives  to  be  put  to  the 
>ters  and  the  qualifications  for  voting  to  be  con- 
iered  by  the  14th  General  Assembly;  and  (3) 
her  provisions  relating  to  the  plebiscite  to  be 
Id  in  the  north.  My  delegation  voted  for  but  did 
it  cosponsor  this  resolution,  and  we  continue  to 
lieve  it  sound,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
ebiscite  in  the  north. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  has  proved  impos- 
)le  for  the  Government  and  the  opposition  to 
>rk  out  agreed  details  of  the  plebiscite.  Some 
the  delegations  believe,  if  we  were  now  to  take 
stand  on  the  specific  questions  to  be  asked  and 
b  voting  qualifications,  we  would  be  intervening 
a  key  domestic  issue  in  the  Southern  Camer- 
ns.  More  important,  we  might  make  it  infi- 
;ely  more  difficult  for  the  two  groups  concerned 
reach  agreement.  Nevertheless  my  delegation 
es  have  views  on  both  these  questions  which  we 
11  put  forward  if  it  becomes  appropriate. 
[f  the  Premier,  Mr.  Foncha,  and  the  leader  of 
)  opposition,  Dr.  Endeley,  reach  agreement  on 
j  conditions  for  the  plebiscite,  my  delegation 
11  be  happy  to  endorse  any  agreement  they  may 
ich  on  the  timing  of  the  plebiscite.  In  this 
inection  we  do  not  believe  that  any  legal  im- 
liments  exist  to  a  delay.  Our  legal  opinion, 
ich  follows  that  of  the  Legal  Counsel  of  the 
ited  Nations  and  of  the  United  Kingdom 
egation,  follows: 

rhe  possibility  exists  that  the  Northern  Camer- 
is  will  soon  become  a  part  of  Nigeria,  while 
!  Southern  Cameroons  will  for  a  time  continue 
ler  trusteeship. 

rhis  has  raised  two  legal  questions.  The  first 
whether  it  will  be  legally  possible  for  the 
iithern  Cameroons  to  continue  to  be  adminis- 
ed  as  a  trust  territory  by  an  amendment  of  the 
isent  trusteeship  agreement.  The  second  is 
ether  the  terms  of  the  present  trusteeship 
•eement  make  it  legally  possible  for  the  South- 

For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  13,  1959,  p.  535. 


em  Cameroons  to  be  administered  as  a  trust  terri- 
tory after  Nigeria  becomes  independent. 

At  present  the  status  of  both  Cameroons  is  laid 
down  in  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Cameroons  Under  British  Admin- 
istration, approved  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
13  December  1946.  Article  1  of  the  trusteeship 
agreement  contains  a  geographic  description  of 
the  area  to  which  the  agreement  applies.  This 
part  of  article  1  will  need  to  be  amended  if  the 
Southern  Cameroons  remains  under  trusteeship 
when  the  Northern  Cameroons  joins  Nigeria. 
Article  18  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  specifies 
that  the  agreement  shall  not  be  altered  or 
amended  except  as  provided  in  article  79  and 
article  83  or  85,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  It  is  possible,  in  accordance 
with  those  charter  provisions,  to  amend  that  part 
of  article  1  which  contains  the  geographic  de- 
scription of  the  area  to  which  the  trusteeship 
agreement  applies.  Such  proposed  amendment 
must  be  approved  by  the  General  Assembly.  A 
two-thirds  majority  is  required  for  this  approval. 
Such  an  amendment  would  need  also  to  have  the 
consent  of  the  Administering  Authority.  This 
consent  could  be  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
It  is  therefore  possible  to  provide  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  trusteeship  agreement  so  as  to  allow 
the  Southern  Cameroons  to  continue  to  be 
administered  as  a  trust  territory. 

Article  5(a)  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  speci- 
fies that  the  Administering  Authority  shall  have 
full  powers  of  legislation,  administration,  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  territory  and  shall  administer 
it  in  accordance  with  the  Authority's  own  laws  as 
an  integral  part  of  its  territory  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  may  be  required  by  local  conditions  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  of  the  agreement  itself.  The  fact 
that  Nigeria  will  become  independent  in  no  way 
affects  the  provision  that  the  territory  shall  be 
administered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Administering  Authority.  No  mention  is 
made  of  Nigeria  in  the  trusteeship  agreement.  It 
does  not  follow  that  this  clause  of  the  agreement 
requires  that  the  trust  territory  be  administered 
as  an  integral  part  of  adjacent  territory  or  of  any 
other  particular  territory  of  the  Administering 
Authority.  The  real  purpose  of  article  5(a)  is  to 
make  clear  the  plenitude  of  the  Administering 
Authority's  power  in  the  trust  territory. 
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We  can  understand  the  fears  and  emotions  of 
delegates  who  see  danger  in  too  long  a  delay  in 
the  resolution  of  this  problem.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  be  too  doctrinaire  in  this  issue.  We 
welcome  the  movement  toward  self-determination 
in  Africa — indeed  we  would  welcome  it  in  even- 
part  of  the  world — because  it  represents  the  will 
of  the  millions  of  people  who  demand  they  be 
allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  But,  if  for 
perfectly  understandable  reasons— the  inability 
now  to  make  a  choice — the  peoples  of  Southern 
Cameroons,  as  indicated  by  their  political  leaders, 
should  desire  a  breathing  spell  in  which  to  make 
up  their  minds,  we  see  no  reason  why  this  should 
be  denied  them. 

The  repercussions  of  a  hasty  and  ill-considered 
choice  would  be  catastrophic.  Accordingly  my 
delegation  would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
African  members  of  the  United  Kingdom  delega- 
tion  sitting  beside  us:  We  hope  you  will  agree 
freely  on  a  compromise  that  will  be  best  for  your 
country.  We  will  not  support  any  action  by  this 
Assembly  that  runs  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  you  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  still  hope  agreement  between 
Prime  Minister  Foncha  and  Dr.  Endeley  can  be 
reached.  If  it  becomes  clear  that  an  agreement 
is  impossible,  my  delegation  will  no  doubt  com- 
ment further  on  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 


and  that  a  postponement  of  the  plebiscite  in  the  Kouthe 
Cameroons  to  a  later  date  would  help  to  establish  mc 
favourable  conditions  for  ascertaining  the  freely  < 
pressed  wishes  of  the  population, 

Noting  the  opinions  expressed  during  the  debate  on  tt 
question  at  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Gener 
Assembly,4 

Noting  the  statements  made  by  the  Premier  of  C 
Southern  Cameroons  and  by  the  Leader  of  the  Oppositii 
in  the  Southern  Cameroons  House  of  Assembly  at  I 
898th  meeting  of  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  Gene 
Assembly,' 

1.  Decides  that  the  arrangements  for  the  plebiscite 
ferred  to  in  resolution  1350  (XIII)  shall  begin  on  . 
September  1960,  and  that  the  plebiscite  shaU  be  concludi 
not  later  than  March  1961 ; 

2.  Recommends  that  the  two  questions  to  be  put  at  tl 
plebiscite  should  be : 

"(a)  Do  you  wish  to  achieve  independence  by  joinlj 
the  independent  Federation  of  Nigeria  ? 

"(b)  Do  you  wish  to  achieve  independence  by  joinii 
the  independent  Republic  of  the  Cameroons?": 

3.  Recommends  that  only  persons  born  in  the  Southe) 
Cameroons  or  one  of  whose  parents  was  born  in  the  Sout 
ern  Cameroons  should  vote  in  the  plebiscite ; 

4.  Recommends  that  the  Administering  Authority, 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  the  Southern  Can 
eroons,  take  steps  to  implement  the  separation  of  t± 
administration  of  the  Southern  Cameroons  from  that  ( 
the  Federation  of  Nigeria  not  later  than  1  October  1960. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION* 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1350  (XIII)  of  13  March  1959 
concerning  the  future  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cam- 
eroons under  United  Kingdom  administration,  which  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  all  concerned  in  the  Territory  would 
endeavour  to  reach  agreement  before  the  opening  of  the 
fourteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  alter- 
natives to  be  put  in  the  plebiscite  in  the  Southern  Cam- 
eroons and  the  qualifications  for  voting  in  it, 

Noting  the  statements  made  by  the  representative  of  the 
Administering  Authority,  by  the  Premier  of  the  Southern 
Cameroons  and  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Southern  Cameroons  House  of  Assembly  to  the  effect  that 
no  agreement  was  reached  before  the  fourteenth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  as  to  the  alternatives  to  be  put 
in  the  plebiscite  and  the  qualifications  for  voting  in  it, 


a  A/Res/1352  (XIV)  ;  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  Oct.  16  by  a  vote  of  76  to  0,  with  2  abstentions  (Afghan- 
istan and  Iraq). 
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10th  Session  of  FAO  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octobe 
29  (press  release  764)  the  following  U.S.  delega 
tion  to  the  10th  session  of  the  Conference  of  th 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  Unite* 
Nations  (FAO) ,  which  convened  at  Rome  Octobe 
31,1959: 

Member 

Clarence  L.  Miller.  Assistant  Secretary,  Marketing  an 
Foreign   Agriculture,    Department    of   Agriculture 

Alternate  Members 

Horace  E.  Henderson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ie 

ternational  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  Stat 
Max  Myers,  Administrator,  Foreign  Agricultural  Servict 

Department  of  Agriculture 


*  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Fourteenii 
Session,  Fourth  Committee,  885th  to  899th  and  901st  t 
903d  meetings. 

'Ibid. 
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Associate  Members 

Vincent  E.  Barnett,  Jr.,  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  American  Embassy,  Rome 

i^aul  E.  Callanau,  Commodities  Division,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Resources,  Department  of  State 
talph  W.  Thillips,  Director,  International  Organization 
Affairs.   Foreign  Agricultural   Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

tobert  C.  Tetro,  Assistant  Administrator,  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Idvisers 

Jurton  A.  Baker,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Em- 
bassy, Rabat 

Jharles  R.  Carry,  California  Fish  Canners  Association, 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Vilbert  Chapman,  Director  of  Research,  American  Tuna 
Boat  Association,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Ubert  C.  Cline,  Chief,  Foreign  Forestry  Services,  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Jeorge  Dietz,  Director,  Foreign  Trade  Office,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands 

Jrsula  E.  Duffus,  Office  of  International  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Tohn  Ecklund,  Director.  Education  and  Organization  De- 
partment, National  Farmers  Union,  Denver,  Colo. 

lulon  Gibb,  Treasurer,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Sidney  Shapiro,  Chief,  Branch  of  Special  Reports,  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Bryon  T.  Shaw,  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Walter  W.  Sohl,  Second  Secretary  and  Economic  Officer, 
American  Embassy,  Rome 

Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Director,  Institute  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural  Research  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Clayton  E.  Whipple,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Em- 
bassy, Rome 

The  Conference  of  the  FAO,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1945,  is  the  chief  legislative  and  policy- 
making organ  of  the  Organization.  Its  member- 
ship comprises  76  countries.  The  chief  aims  of 
the  FAO  are  to  raise  the  levels  of  nutrition  and 
standards  of  living  of  the  people  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  member  governments,  secure  im- 
provements in  the  efficiency  of  production  and 
'distribution  of  all  food  and  agricultural  products, 
and  better  the  conditions  of  rural  populations. 

This  session  of  the  Conference  will  consider, 
(among  other  things,  the  world  situation  and  out- 
look in  respect  to  food  and  agriculture,  food  pro- 
jduction  in  relation  to  population  trends,  economic 
position  of  farm  populations,  problems  of  agri- 
cultural development  in  underdeveloped  countries, 
and  a  proposed  freedom-from-hunger  campaign. 


It  will  also  determine  the  budget  for  the  next 
biennial  period. 

The  Conference  meets  every  2  years  in  regular 
session  and  may  meet  in  special  session  if  neces- 
sary. The  Organization's  headquarters  are  at 
Rome. 

11th  Colombo  Plan  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
26  (press  release  757)  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
11th  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on 
Cooperative  Economic  Development  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  (the  Colombo  Plan),  which 
opened  on  that  day  at  Jogjakarta,  Indonesia.  A 
2-week  preparatory  meeting  at  the  officials  level, 
October  26-November  9,  will  be  followed  by  a 
Ministerial  Meeting,  which  will  convene  on  No- 
vember 10. 

H.  Alexander  Smith,  Special  Consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  will  be  the  U.S.  representative 
to  the  Ministerial  Meeting,  with  the  personal  rank 
of  ambassador. 

Charles  W.  Adair,  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Financial  and  Development  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  is  the  U.S.  representative  to 
the  Officials  Meeting  and  an  alternate  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Ministerial  Meeting. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  are : 

Alternate  Representative  to  the  Ministerial  Meeting 
Francis  H.  Russell,   U.S.   Ambassador  to  New  Zealand 

Advisers  (both  meetings) 

Thomas  Flanagan,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  American  Em- 
bassy, Djakarta,  Indonesia 

Lester  Gordon,  Office  of  Finance  and  Development,  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund 

Ralph  Hirschtritt,  Assistant  Chief,  South  and  Southeast 
Asian  Division,  Office  of  International  Finance,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury 

Robert  W.  Moore,  Office  of  Southwest  Pacific  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Edward  Rawson,  Assistant  Chief,  Interregional  Opera- 
tions Staff,  International  Cooperation  Administration 

Sidney  Schmukler,  Economic  Development  Division,  De- 
partment of  State 

Henry  W.  Spielman,  Office  of  South  Asian  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

J.  Harlan  Southerland,  Office  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

A  group  of  cabinet  ministers  representing  Com- 
monwealth countries  met  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  in 
January  1950  to  discuss  the  problem  of  economic 
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development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Consultative  Committee,  which  was  formed  as  a 
result  of  those  discussions,  met  in  May  1950  and 
decided  to  invite  countries  outside  the  Common- 
wealth to  participate  in  the  discussions  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Committee. 

The  United  States  became  a  member  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  Consultative  Committee  in  1951 
and  has  since  that  time  participated  in  the  annual 
meetings.  The  10th  meeting,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  participated,  was 
held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  October-November  1958. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  are :  Austral- 
ia, Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  India, 
Indonesia,  Japan,  Laos,  Malaya,  Nepal,  New  Zea- 
land, Pakistan,  Philippines,  Thailand,  United 
Kingdom  (together  with  North  Borneo,  Sarawak, 
and  Singapore) ,  and  Viet-Nam. 


TREATY    INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement  of  1958.    Done  at  London 

December   1,   1958.     Entered   into   force  provisionally 

January  1, 1959. 

Signatures:  Australia,  Belgium,1  Brazil,  Canada,  China,2 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,3  Denmark,2  Domini- 
can Republic,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Ghana,  Greece,2  Guatemala,  Haiti,1  Indonesia,  Ire- 
land, Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,3 
Portugal,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,3  and  United  Kingdom.2 

Notifications  deposited  of  provisional  application  from 
January  1,  1959:  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,4  Denmark,  Domini- 
can Republic,  France,  Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Hungary,  Indonesia,3  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  and  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  aiven:  Julv 
21,1959. 


'With  a  statement. 

2  With  a  declaration. 

3  With  reservations. 

4  With  reservations  made  at  time  of  signature. 
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Ratified  and  accession  declared  oy  the  President-  A 
gust  18, 1959. 

Ratifications,  acceptances,  and  accessions  deposits 
Australia,  December  23,  1958;  Canada,  April  r,  L9» 
China,  May  29,  1959;  Czechoslovakia,  July  23  1959- 
Denmark,  May  29,  1959;  France,  June  1,  1959'- '  Hui' 
gary,  May  20,  1959; 3  Peru,  December  22,  1958-  Unio 
of  South  Africa,  December  30,  1958 ;  Union  of  Sovid 
Socialist  Republics,  June  1,  1959 ; 6  United  Kingdon] 
December  29,  1958;  and  United  States,  October 
1959. 

Territorial  application: 

Extended  to  the  following  British  territories  on  Decen 
ber  29,  1958:  Aden  (Colony  and  Protectorate)  ;  Bi 
hamas ;  Bermuda  ;  British  Guiana ;  British  Hondurad 
British  Virgin  Islands;  Cyprus;  Falkland  Island 
(Colony  and  dependencies)  ;  Federation  of  Nigeri 
(Lagos,  Northern,  Eastern  and  Western  Region  o 
Nigeria,  Southern  Cameroons)  ;  Fiji ;  Gambia  (Colon 
and  Protectorate);  Gibraltar;  Hong  Kong;  Maur 
tius;  Seychelles;  Sierra  Leone  (Colony  and  Protec 
torate)  ;  Somaliland  Protectorate;  The  West  Indie 
(Barbados,  Jamaica  (including  Turks  and  Caico 
Islands  and  the  Cayman  Islands),  Leeward  Island 
(Antigua,  St.  Christopher  Nevis  and  Anguilla  Monl 
serrat),  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Windward  Islands  (Do 
minica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent) )  ;  Wester* 
Pacific  High  Commission  Territories  (British  Solomc 
Islands  Protectorate,  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Island! 
Colony)  ;  Zanzibar. 
Extended  on  October  9, 1959,  to  all  of  the  territories  fo- 
whose  international  relations  the  United  States 
responsible. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex.  Opened 
for  signature  at  Washington  April  6  through  24  1959 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1959,  for  part  I  and  parts. 
Ill  to  VIII,  and  August  1, 1959,  for  part  II.  TIAS  4302 
Accession  deposited:  Saudi  Arabia,  October  23,  1959 


BILATERAL 

Guinea 

Cultural  relations  agreement.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  October  28,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  October  28, 1959. 

Korea 

Agreement  providing  for  an  informational  media  guaran- 
tee program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul 
April  4,  1958,  and  September  25,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  September  25, 1959. 


Designations 

Albert  E.  Pappano  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade,  effective  November  2. 


1  Reaffirmed  reservations  made  at  time  of  signature. 
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merican  Foreign  Economic  Policy 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon 


[  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  distinguished  or- 
oizations  which  have  provided  this  occasion, 
aen  Ambassador  MacArthur  extended  your  in- 
ation,  we  agreed  that  the  topic  "American  For- 
n  Economic  Policy"  would  be  fitting  in  view 
the  strong  economic  ties  between  Japan  and 
United  States.    We  felt  it  would  be  particu- 
ly  appropriate  at  a  time  when  the  countries 
scribing  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
I  Trade  are  meeting  in  Tokyo.2 
?he  foreign  economic  policy  of  my  Government 
ounded  on  three  closely  related  premises : 
'irst,  the  United  States  considers  that  satisfac- 
7  economic  progress  in  all  countries  is  one  of 
preconditions  to  the  achievement  of  a  durable 
ce. 

.  second  premise  is  that  the  prosperity  and  the 
lomic   well-being   of  the  nations   and  their 
?les  will  be  fostered  and  furthered  if  artificial 
acles  to  world  trade  are  held  to  the  practicable 
imum.    We  are  convinced  that  liberal  trade 
cies  are  essential  to  the  raising  of  standards 
ving  throughout  the  world, 
tie  third  premise  underlying  American  foreign 
omic  policy  is  that  the  developed  industrial 
5ns  have  an  abiding  interest  in  providing 
ed  capital  and  technical  know-how  and  skills 
lie  less  developed,  nonindustrial  countries— 
y  of  which  have  only  recently  gained  political 
pendence.    We  believe  that  our  world  is  far 
small  and  much  too  interdependent  for  us  to 
re  the  aspirations  and  strivings  of  the  peoples 

Idress  made  before  the  America-Japan  Society  at 
>  on  Oct.  29  (press  release  762) . 
i  a  statement  by  Mr.  Dillon  before  the  Contracting 
is  to  GATT  on  Oct.  27,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1959, 
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of  the  less  developed  countries  toward  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 

I  would  like  to  review  briefly  how  American 
policy  has  reflected  these  premises  over  the  past 
decade  and  a  half.    Then  I  will  describe  how  these 
premises  apply  as  the  world  moves  into  a  new 
decade,  under  conditions  which  are  radically  dif- 
ferent from  those  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  war 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  1950's. 
^  Even  before  World  War  II  ended,  the  United 
States  had  taken  a  leading  role  in  planning  for  a 
more  effective  international  economic  system  than 
the  one  that  had  broken  down  so  badly  in  the 
1930's.    The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
1944.    So  had  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
And  much  preliminary  work  had  been  done  along 
lines  which  shortly  thereafter  evolved  into  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  wartime  planners  for  economic  peace  did 
their  work  well,  as  can  be  seen  today  in  these 
flourishing  institutions:  the  World  Bank,  the 
Monetary  Fund,  and  the  GATT.  But  the  planners 
underestimated  by  a  wide  margin  the  magnitude 
of  the  immediate  postwar  economic  crises,  which 
developed  with  frightening  speed  and  intensity  in 
1946  and  1947. 

By  the  close  of  1946  the  United  States  was  faced 
with  the  need  to  make  some  fateful  decisions.  Ja- 
pan and  Germany  were  occupied,  and  we  had  to 
find  and  develop  policies  that  would  enable  the 
Japanese  and  German  peoples  once  again  to  put 
their  great  productive  genius  to  work.  The  Euro- 
pean economy,  despite  its  tremendous  productive 
potential,  was  nearing  a  catastrophic  breakdown. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  that  ordinary 
methods  could  bring  about  a  recovery  in  time  to 
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avoid  chaos.  The  United  States  had  either  to  act 
boldly  to  prevent  a  breakdown  or  sit  back  and 
hope.  Much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  was  marking 
time,  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  European  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

It  was  a  time  for  basic  choices,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  people  of  the  United  States  not  only  chose  cor- 
rectly but  also  acted  with  courage  and  vision.  I 
have  in  mind  in  particular  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  made  an  historic  contribution  to  the  restora- 
tion of  economic  health  and  vigor  in  Western 
Europe.  American  policies  in  Japan  and  Ger- 
many were  similarly  devoted — and  with  remark- 
able success — to  reestablishing  an  economic  base 
that  could  support  democratic  institutions.  Suc- 
cess came  rapidly,  and  by  the  early  1950's  nearly 
all  the  industrialized  states  of  th&  free  world  were 
beginning  to  push  ahead  on  their  own  power. 

U.S.  Assistance  to  Less  Developed  Areas 

With  the  passing  of  the  Western  European 
economic  crisis  and  the  beginning  of  the  rapid 
progress  that  was  to  mark  the  recovery  of  Germany 
and  Japan,  another  major  economic  problem 
emerged — a  problem  of  equal  gravity  but  far  more 
complex  and  difficult  of  solution.  I  refer  to  the 
awakening  of  the  less  developed  areas  and  the 
crying  need  to  overcome  the  age-old  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  ignorance  that  have  plagued  the  peoples 
of  these  lands.  This  task  may  seem  overwhelming, 
but  it  had  to  be  undertaken.  This  was  recognized 
by  the  American  people,  who  have  made  clear  their 
willingness  to  join  with  their  less  fortunate  broth- 
ers in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  in  their 
continuing  battle  for  economic  and  social  progress. 

As  economic  aid  from  the  United  States  to  the 
industrial  countries  tapered  off  in  the  early  fifties, 
it  was  replaced  by  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
less  developed  areas.  For  the  past  6  or  7  years, 
American  foreign  economic  aid  has  been  over- 
whelmingly channeled  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. We  have  played  an  active  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  work  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  have  created  a  new  lending  institution  of  our 
own,  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  And  now  we 
are  taking  part,  with  like-minded  countries,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  international  lending 
institution  to  be  called  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,3  which  will  operate  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  World  Bank  and  which  will  be  designed  to 


■  Pot  background,  Ree  ibid.,  Oct.  19,  1050,  p.  531. 


make  capital  available  to  the  less  developed  cou 
tries  on  flexible  terms. 

Throughout  the  period  of  postwar  reconstrn 
tion,  the  United  States  also  held  firmly  to  til 
other  underlying  premise  of  its  foreign  econom 
policy:  namely,  that  liberal  international  tra« 
policies  are  essential  to  general  economic  progre?. 
We  have  striven,  in  our  own  trade  arrangements, 
act  in  accordance  with  that  premise.  At  the  begi 
ning  ours  was  a  rather  lonely  position.  The  indu  \ 
trial  nations,  with  few  exceptions,  clung  to  stri; 
exchange  controls  and  severe  quantitative  impc; 
restrictions  to  protect  their  thin  foreign  exchan  i 
reserves.  Many  of  the  less  developed  countries  al  i 
maintained  import  restrictions  for  balance-of-pa  • 
ments  reasons.  In  addition  most  of  them  felt  th ; 
a  measure  of  protectionism  would  foster  industri . 
growth. 

One  may  tend,  perhaps,  to  see  in  one's  own  cou- 
try  unusual  qualities  of  forbearance  and  und(- 
standing.  Still,  I  think  it  no  more  than  accura  i 
to  say  that  the  United  States  over  a  long  periu 
was  notably  tolerant  of  the  trade  restrictions  a- 
plied  by  its  friends  and  partners.  During  the  e. 
of  the  so-called  dollar  shortage  we  were  disposl 
to  be  passive  about  foreign  discriminations  agair 
our  exports  and  to  listen  with  sympathy,  if  pi 
always  full  belief,  to  the  arguments  for  continuii; 
stringent  exchange  controls.  As  I  will  point  out  i 
a  moment,  we  think  the  time  has  now  come  for  - 
new  look  at  trade  restrictionism.  I  would  hope  > 
leave  with  you  the  thought  that  we  did  not  come  » 
this  view  except  after  the  most  careful  considei  • 
tion  of  the  position  and  capabilities  of  our  tradii; 
partners. 

Economic  Progress  of  Industrial  Nations 

I  have  touched  upon  the  events  of  the  recent  pa . 
What  of  the  present  and  future  ? 

No  one  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  tJ 
human  race  can  fail  to  find  satisfaction  in  t3 
economic  progress  of  Western  Europe  and  Jap? . 
These  great  industrial  centers  have  not  mere 
been  restored ;  they  have  taken  on  fresh  vigor.  C 
could  talk  about  economic  expansion  in  Fran 
and  Italy — countries  which  many  economists  h  I 
once  classified  as  economically  stagnant — or  abet 
the  booming  economy  of  Western  Germany.  Et 
here  in  Tokyo  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute) 
Japan  and  to  its  hard-working,  highly  skill*  * 
and  wonderfully  venturesome  people.  For  mo 
than  a  decade  now,  Japan  has  maintained  one  f 
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the  highest  rates  of  economic  growth  in  the  world. 
I  am  informed  that,  during  this  Japanese  fiscal 
year,  Japan's  total  output  is  expected  to  rise  by  an 
astounding  11  percent.  The  living  standards  of 
the  Japanese  people  are  up  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent over  prewar  levels,  although  the  population 
has  increased  by  more  than  20  million.  Such 
goods  as  television  and  household  appliances  are 
increasingly  within  the  reach  of  the  average  con- 
sumer. Agriculture  and  industry  alike  have 
reached  new  levels  of  productivity.  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  a  free  system,  under  a  political 
democracy,  without  repression  or  force.  It  is  a 
heartening  accomplishment  foretelling  a  great  fu- 
ture for  Japan  and  serving  as  a  shining  example 
for  the  entire  free  world. 

The  recovery  and  economic  growth  of  the  in- 
dustrial nations  have  made  tremendously  impor- 
tant contributions  to  peace.  Prospects  for  the 
long-term  political  health  and  stability  of  these 
key  countries  have  been  enormously  brightened. 
If  tensions  in  the  world  are  indeed  diminishing, 
me  important  reason  is  that  the  threat  of  unrest 
ind  political  instability  in  the  industrial  coun- 
tries has  been  very  largely  removed.  Communist 
mbversion  can  find  little  nourishment  in  healthy, 
lopeful  societies. 

As  I  have  indicated,  my  Government  believes 
hat  recovery  has  proceeded  to  a  point  where  re- 
trictions  on  trade  imposed  to  meet  the  financial 
►roblems  of  a  decade  ago  can  no  longer  be  justi- 
ied.    Most  of  the  industrial  nations  have  built 
heir  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  to  satis- 
actory  levels  and  have  made  their  currencies 
onvertible  in  international  trade.    Their  manu- 
acturing  industries  are  competitive  with  Ameri- 
an  industries.     A  new  situation  has  arisen  in 
diich  the  United  States  has  been  incurring  a 
ibstantial  deficit  in  its  international  accounts, 
bile  at  the  same  time  the  balance-of-payments 
ad  reserve  positions  of  the  other  major  indus- 
•ialized  nations  have  been  steadily  improving. 
a  view  of  this  new  development  in  international 
•ade  and  payments,  we  are  convinced  that  dis- 
•imination  against  dollar  exports  is  no  longer 
istified.     Indeed  the  entire  structure  of  trade 
strictions   inherited    from    the    early   postwar 
sars  has  become  outmoded  and  should  be  dis- 
antled  as  quickly  as  possible.    I  am  sure  that  if 
is  is  not  done  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  United 
ates  to  keep  its  own  commercial  policy  moving 
a  liberal  direction. 
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Fortunately  there  are  indications  that  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  also  recognize  the  necessity 
for  action.  We  hope  that  the  next  few  months 
will  see  great  progress.  We  know  that  there  are 
problems  of  transition,  but  we  also  see  bright 
hope  for  the  wealthier,  more  closely  integrated 
world  that  can  be  found  in  an  expansion  of  world 
trade.  The  basic  conditions  for  liberalization  of 
trade  -are  present,  the  logic  of  events  is  compel- 
ling, and  we  have  in  the  GATT  and  in  the  IMF 
tried  and  proven  institutions  to  help  the  process 
along. 

The  Task  of  Economic  Development 

Let  us  turn  now  to  economic  development.  Let 
me  say  in  all  candor  that  no  problem  is  more  com- 
plex or  more  difficult.  We  see  in  most  of  the  less 
developed  countries  grievous  shortages  of  skills, 
capital,  and  business  enterprise,  that  is,  shortages 
of  the  basic  ingredients  needed  for  economic 
growth.  In  many  cases  there  is  the  added  compli- 
cation of  national  sensitivities  which  discourage 
the  effective  use  of  foreign  capital  or  skills.  For 
the  most  part,  too,  the  race  between  economic 
growth  and  population  growth  is  so  close  that 
per  capita  incomes  can  only  inch  ahead. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  catalog  the  diffi- 
culties. We  need  to  understand  them  as  fully  as 
possible.  But  we  can  hardly  stop  there.  We  must 
go  forward.  The  task  is  as  challenging  as  it  is 
formidable.  It  will  require  the  combined  ener- 
gies and  abilities  of  the  entire  free  world  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Conscious  of  the  growing  economic  strength  of 
the  free  world,  the  United  States  Government 
feels  that  it  can  now  reasonably  expect  the  other 
industrialized  nations  to  take  a  progressively 
larger  role  in  promoting  economic  development. 
The  United  States  does  not  propose  to  diminish 
its  own  role.  But  it  is  very  evident  that  the  re- 
sources of  my  country,  in  capital  and  imagination 
alike,  cannot  do  the  job  alone. 

We  expect  that  the  new  International  Develop- 
ment Association  will  be  an  effective  mechanism 
for  providing  some  additional  capital  from  the 
industrial  nations  for  use  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  But  we  believe  that  the  bilateral  pro- 
grams of  our  friends  and  aDies  must  be  expanded 
as  well. 

Then,  too,  the  great  energies  of  private  enter- 
prise—American, European,  and  Japanese— have 
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scarcely  been  tapped  for  the  development  task. 
We  clearly  have  not  found  all  the  answers  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  flow  of  private  capital 
and  initiative  to  the  developing  countries.  There 
is,  in  fact,  an  immense  amount  to  be  learned  and 
done  if  the  basic  free- world  resource  that  we  call 
private  enterprise  is  to  make  its  fullest  contribu- 
tion to  economic  development. 

I  know  something  of  Japan's  aid  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  Reparations  payments,  your 
intergovernmental  lending,  your  training  pro- 
gram, plus  the  activities  of  your  private  business 
people,  amount  to  a  highly  significant  contribution 
and  place  Japan  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
for  development.  The  Japanese  Government  has 
stated  its  intention  of  participating  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  and  of  course 
Japan  already  participates  actively  in  regional 
and  United  Nations  technical  assistance  activities. 
My  Government  hopes,  and  I  know  with  good 
reason,  that  Japan  will  continue,  in  accordance 
with  its  increasing  capacities,  to  share  its  skills 
and  its  capital  for  this  great  and  essential  task. 

This  has  necessarily  been  a  brief  and  general 
review  of  American  foreign  economic  policy.  I 
have  tried  to  make  clear  that  our  policy  is  based 
on  the  proposition  that  economic  progress  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  have  a  peaceful  world.  Today 
that  proposition  is  one  that  all  the  free  nations 
live  by. 

American-Japanese  Relations 

Let  me  close  by  saying  just  a  few  special  words 
about  American-Japanese  relations.  I  have 
found,  during  my  brief  stay,  an  understanding 
of  our  point  of  view  and,  I  think,  a  deep  interest 
in  the  association  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  Speaking  personally,  I  have  been 
charmed  by  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  given  to 
Mrs.  Dillon  and  to  me. 

Our  countries'  interests  are  linked  in  a  hundred 
ways.  We  have  much  more  to  unite  us  than  to 
divide  us.  In  economic  welfare  and  in  national 
security,  our  futures  are  interdependent. 

Of  course  there  will  be  problems  and  differences 
of  detail  between  us.  The  very  range  of  our  mu- 
tual interests  makes  this  almost  inevitable.  But 
if  we  always  keep  in  mind  the  fundamentals  on 
which  we  agree,  then  we  need  have  no  real  con- 
cern about  the  future  of  our  relationship. 

I  know  that  the  organizations  which  have  done 


me  this  honor  today  are  among  the  foremc 
in  building  understanding  of  the  things  that  bii 
our  nations  together.  I  can  only  ask  you  to  ket 
up  this  great  work. 


President  To  Visit  Nine  Countries 
in  Europe,  Middle  East,  and  Africa 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  4 

I  am  planning  to  leave  Washington  on  Decei 
ber  4th  on  a  two  and  a  half  weeks'  trip  which  w 
take  me  to  nine  countries.  In  response  to  friend 
invitations  from  the  Heads  of  State  concerned, 
plan  to  make  brief  informal  visits  to  Rome,  whe 
I  hope  also  to  call  on  His  Holiness  the  Pope, 
Ankara,  Karachi,  and  Kabul  and  to  be  in  Ne 
Delhi  for  the  inauguration  of  the  American  c 
hibit  at  the  World  Agricultural  Fair,  which  ope: 
on  December  11th.  From  India,  I  plan  to  vis 
Tehran  and  Athens  en  route  to  Paris  to  the  Wes 
ern  summit  meeting  scheduled  for  Decemb 
19th.1  On  my  way  home  from  Paris,  I  will  st( 
over  briefly  in  Rabat. 

When  the  detailed  schedule  of  this  trip  is  fix( 
in  consultation  with  the  several  governments  co: 
cerned,  I  will  of  course  make  it  known  to  you. 

Statement  by  James  C.  Hagerty 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  5 

The  White  House  and  the  Department  of  Sta 
have  received  inquiries  concerning  the  compositic 
of  the  party  to  accompany  the  President  on  h 
trip. 

During  the  period  in  question,  the  Secretary  ( 
State  will  be  preparing  for  and  will  then  partic 
pate  in  the  NATO  Ministerial  Council  meetir 
in  Paris  which  starts  on  December  15th  and  in  tl 
subsequent  Western  summit  meeting.  The  Pres 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  agreed  ths 
no  one  can  substitute  for  the  Secretary  in  the  pe; 
formance  of  that  duty.  However,  the  Secretai 
of  State  will  meet  the  President  en  route  prior  1 
the  President's  arrival  in  Paris. 

The  ranking  State  Department  representativ 
during  the  trip  will  be  Robert  Murphy,  Undt 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  7 
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In  addition  to  Mr.  Murphy,  the  President,  of 
course,  will  be  accompanied  by  the  normal  ad- 
ministrative staff  assistants  from  the  White  House. 
These  will  include  Mr.  [Thomas  E.]  Stephens, 
Mr.  Hagerty,  [Brig.]  Gen.  [A.  J.]  Goodpaster, 
Maj.  John  Eisenhower,  Dr.  [Howard  McC] 
Snyder,  Mr.  [Dewey]  Long,  and  confidential  sec- 
retaries. 


President  Lays  Cornerstone 
of  New  CIA  Building 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower 1 

Mr.  Dulles,  Secretary  McElroy,2  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency: 
America's  fundamental  aspiration  is  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  To  this  end  we  seek  to  develop 
policies  and  arrangements  to  make  the  peace  both 
permanent  and  just.  This  can  be  done  only  on  the 
basis  of  comprehensive  and  appropriate  informa- 
tion. 

In  war  nothing  is  more  important  to  a  com- 
mander than  the  facts  concerning  the  strength, 
dispositions,  and  intentions  of  his  opponent  and 
the  proper  interpretation  of  those  facts.  In 
peacetime  the  necessary  facts  are  of  a  different 
nature.  They  deal  with  conditions,  resources,  re- 
quirements, and  attitudes  prevailing  in  the  world. 
They  and  their  correct  interpretation  are  essential 
to  the  development  of  policy  to  further  our  long- 
term  national  security  and  best  interests.  To  pro- 
vide information  of  this  kind  is  the  task  of  the 
organization  of  which  you  are  a  part. 

No  task  could  be  more  important. 

Upon  the  quality  of  your  work  depends  in  large 
measure  the  success  of  our  effort  to  further  the 
Nation's  position  in  the  international  scene. 

By  its  very  nature  the  work  of  this  agency 
demands  of  its  members  the  highest  order  of  dedi- 
cation, ability,  trustworthiness,  and  selflessness — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  finest  type  of  courage, 


1  Made  at  the  cornerstone-laying  ceremonies  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  building  at  Langley,  Va.,  on  Nov. 
3  ( White  House  press  release). 

*  Neil  H.  McElroy,  Secretary  of  Defense. 


whenever  needed.  Success  cannot  be  advertised ; 
failure  cannot  be  explained.  In  the  work  of  in- 
telligence, heroes  are  undecorated  and  unsung, 
often  even  among  their  own  fraternity.  Their 
inspiration  is  rooted  in  patriotism;  their  reward 
can  be  little  except  the  conviction  that  they  are 
performing  a  unique  and  indispensable  service  for 
their  country  and  the  knowledge  that  America 
needs  and  appreciates  their  efforts.  I  assure  you 
this  is  indeed  true. 

The  reputation  of  your  organization  for  qual- 
ity and  excellence  of  performance,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  your  Director,  Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  is  a 
proud  one. 

Because  I  deeply  believe  these  things,  I  deem 
it  a  great  privilege  to  participate  in  this  cere- 
mony of  cornerstone  laying  for  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  On 
this  spot  will  rise  a  beautiful  and  a  useful  struc- 
ture. May  it  long  endure,  to  serve  the  cause  of 
America  and  of  peace. 


Secretary  and  Advisers  Review 
Developments  in  Disarmament 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 3  (press  release  772)  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  met  on  that  day  with  his  advisers  on  dis- 
armament policy  to  review  recent  developments 
in  this  field. 

The  advisers,  first  appointed  February  27, 1958,1 
are  a  group  of  qualified  private  citizens  who  have 
agreed  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  informally,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  broad 
policies  which  should  govern  the  United  States  in 
seeking  the  limitation  and  control  of  armaments. 

Attending  the  meeting  were  Alfred  M. 
Gruenther,  Robert  A.  Lovett,  John  J.  McCloy, 
William  C.  Foster,  and  James  R.  Killian,  Jr. 
Both  Mr.  Foster  and  Dr.  Killian  recently  agreed 
to  serve  on  the  panel  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Walter  Bedell  Smith,  also  a  member  of  the 
panel,  was  unable  to  attend. 
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Can  We  Afford  Our  Foreign  Policy? 


by  W.  Randolph  Burgess 


The  last  time  I  appeared  before  this  club  I 
talked  about  the  national  debt  and  the  need  for 
economy  in  government.  Now,  as  I  represent  you 
on  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  on  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  I  still 
retain  the  same  point  of  view.  I  keep  asking 
whether  in  NATO  and  the  European  area  the 
United  States  is  spending  its  money  wisely  and 
effectively. 

This  country  has  invested  a  considerable  sum  in 
Europe  since  World  War  II.  The  Marshall  plan 
cost  the  United  States  about  $13  billion.  Since 
then  we  have  contributed  military  aid  to  building 
up  NATO  and  continued  some  economic  aid  to  a 
few  of  Europe's  less  developed  countries  to  back 
up  their  defense  efforts. 

We  are  also  maintaining  in  Europe  our  share  of 
the  NATO  shield  in  the  form  of  over  five  army 
divisions,  a  substantial  air  force,  and,  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, the  Sixth  Fleet.  All  of  this  takes  a 
big  bite  out  of  the  national  budget. 

Besides  the  budget  expense,  with  its  implica- 
tion for  continuing  high  taxes  and  the  danger  of 
inflation,  still  another  financial  problem  has 
emerged  recently.  That  is  the  problem  of  our  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments.  We  have  been 
losing  gold  and  dollars  to  other  countries.  Some 
of  this  was  wholesome :  it  helped  restore  the  mone- 
tary reserves  of  Europe,  made  possible  freer  trade 
and  more  convertible  currencies.  Our  reserves 
are  large,  but  we  cannot  keep  on  losing 
indefinitely. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  which  I  know  are  in  the 

1  Address  made  before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Nov.  2  (press  release  769).  Mr. 
Burgess  is  U.S.  permanent  representative  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  and  to  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation. 
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minds  of  thoughtful  businessmen,  that  I  took  a 
my  subject  today  "Can  we  afford  our  foreigi 
policy?" 

For  the  past  2  years  I  have  been  living  close  t 
this  question  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned, 
have  visited  NATO  countries,  become  acquainte< 
with  Cabinet  ministers  and  other  leaders,  an< 
have  visited  military  headquarters  and  seen  fiel< 
operations.  In  the  NATO  Council  we  work  con 
stantly  on  the  problems  of  the  Alliance.  L 
OEEC  (the  Organization  for  European  Economi 
Cooperation)  we  follow  the  changing  economi 
trends. 

Spectacular  Recovery  in  Europe 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience  I  have  no  hesita 
tion  in  saying  that  we  are  getting  our  money') 
worth  for  all  we  have  spent  or  are  spending  ii 
Europe.  Of  course  there  have  been  some  imper 
f  ections  in  such  a  large  operation.  But  in  perspec 
tive  we  Americans  can  be  very  proud  of  the  pari 
we  have  played  in  Europe.  For  at  critical  times 
and  places  we  have  given  indispensable  aid  to  oui 
neighbors  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community  ic 
their  spectacular  recovery  and  in  their  develop- 
ment of  defenses  against  the  Communist  menace, 

As  a  result,  Western  Europe,  the  cradle  oi 
Western  civilization,  has  been  saved.  There  has 
been  complete  economic  recovery  from  war  pros- 
tration. In  fact  the  rate  of  increase  in  industrial 
production  in  Western  Europe  since  the  war  has 
probably  been  greater  than  the  boasted  increase 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  threat  of  a  Communist  takeover  from  with- 
in, backed  by  the  subversive  arm  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  been  soundly  beaten.  In  country  after 
country  Communist  influence  has  been  checked  and 
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weakened.  In  country  after  country,  sound,  stable 
governments  have  gained  power  and  prestige  and 
are  following  policies  of  political  and  economic 
freedom.  That  is  not  something  to  be  appraised 
lightly.  It  has  taken  great  leadership  and  cour- 
age in  many  countries — courage  to  take  unpopular 
steps.  Here  again  we  have  been  able  to  help  at 
certain  critical  moments. 

This  great  recovery  of  Western  Europe  has 
been  good  business  for  the  United  States.  Our 
trade  with  Europe  has  increased  greatly.  Our 
businessmen  have  joined  with  Europeans  in  many 
successful  business  enterprises,  which  have  been 
treated  fairly  by  the  governments  concerned. 
Trade  and  travel  have  become  steadily  more  free. 

The  countries  of  Western  Europe  have  learned 
to  work  together  as  never  before.  Cooperation 
has  been  embodied  in  institutions :  the  OEEC,  the 
European  Economic  Community,  NATO,  and, 
more  broadly,  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  World  Bank,  where  we  all  work  with  other 
free- world  countries. 

Above  all,  we  have  peace — assured  by  our  pow- 
erful and  firm  defensive  partnership  in  NATO. 
In  10  years  that  Alliance  has  been  so  firmly  built 
that  we  can  feel  confident  of  its  deterrent  power. 
This  rests  not  only  in  the  massive  power  of  our 
nuclear  striking  arm  but  also  in  the  shield  that 
has  been  created :  the  joining  together  of  forces 
in  Europe  so  that  no  enemy  is  tempted  to  probe 
possible  soft  spots  in  the  line.  The  force  of  the 
united  will  of  the  NATO  countries  is  sufficient  to 
make  such  an  adventure  clearly  unprofitable. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States  vis- 
ited President  de  Gaulle  early  in  September,  he 
took  time  from  a  crowded  2-day  schedule  to  visit 
the  NATO  Council,  the  top  governing  body  of 
NATO.  He  spoke  briefly  without  text  or  notes, 
but  none  of  us  who  heard  him  will  forget  the 
short,  memorable  speech.  Here  is  his  closing 
sentence : 2 

I  make  only  one  prophecy :  If  we  are  firm  among  our- 
selves, if  we  refuse  to  retreat  one  inch  from  principle,  if 
we  remain  flexible  insofar  as  tactics,  methods,  and  pro- 
cedures are  involved,  and  if  we  keep  high  our  zeal  and 
give  to  NATO  the  same  patriotic  passion  and  deep  devo- 
tion that  we  each  give  to  our  own  country,  then  there  will 
be  no  tear  [italics  supplied] — we  will  be  safe,  we  will 
progress  together  to  a  better  world. 

I  submit  that  these  results  are  worth  all  that  we 
have  put  in  as  our  share  in  the  great  and  noble 

*  Bulletin  of  Sept.  21,  1959,  p.  412. 


enterprise  of  preserving  our  freedom  and  a  great 
common  cultural  heritage  we  share  with  our  part- 
ners. 

Strength  of  NATO  Alliance 

Now  I  want  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  two  vital 
practical  problems  that  the  NATO  Alliance  faces 
and  how  they  concern  the  businessmen  of  Detroit. 

One  problem  is  military — the  strength  of  the 
Alliance.  Almost  a  year  ago  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  Draper  Committee  of  well-qualified 
citizens  to  analyze  the  military  assistance  aspects 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  The  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
stated : 3 

What  is  needed  from  your  committee  is  a  forthright 
evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  future  military  assist- 
ance can,  by  strengthening  our  friends  and  allies,  advance 
U.S.  national  security  and  foreign  policy  interests. 

The  Committee  was  also  asked  to  look  at  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  our  aid  programs  and  the  rela- 
tive emphasis  that  should  be  placed  on  military 
and  economic  aid. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  was 
Joseph  M.  Dodge  of  Detroit,  former  Director  of 
the  Budget.  You  will  readily  understand  that  this 
was  a  working  committee  which  traveled,  ob- 
served, and  consulted  widely,  and  formed  its  own 
opinion.  Different  members  of  the  Committee 
covered  different  areas. 

At  the  President's  suggestion  the  Committee 
made  a  preliminary  report  to  be  available  for  the 
congressional  consideration  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  This  report,  submitted  on  March  17,4 
recommended  the  vigorous  continuation  of  the 
military  aid  program,  especially  to  assure  the 
equipment  of  the  NATO  Alliance  with  the 
modern  weapons  mostly  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  his  March  17  letter  of  transmittal  the  Com- 
mittee chairman  said : 

Simply  put,  the  issue  is  whether  we  intend  to  seek 
survival  in  isolation — a  state  of  siege — as  the  world  con- 
tinues to  shrink.  This  would  be  the  inevitable  result  if 
we  fail  to  take  vigorous  action  on  mutual  security. 

The  final  report  of  the  Committee  on  August  17  8 


*  Ibid.,  Dec.  15,  1958,  p.  954. 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  1, 1959,  p.  796. 

'  For  texts  of  letters  of  transmittal,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  14, 
1959,  p.  390. 
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confirmed  these  conclusions.  The  report  showed 
that  the  European  members  of  NATO  have  been 
carrying  a  constantly  larger  share  of  the  load. 
Most  of  them  are  no  longer  receiving  economic  aid, 
and  several  are  paying  for  the  arms  they  receive 
from  us.  Others  are  not  able  from  their  own 
resources  to  pay  for  all  the  modern  arms  required 
by  the  minimum  program  of  the  Alliance.  This 
is  especially  true  of  some  in  highly  strategic  loca- 
tions like  Turkey,  Greece,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

To  put  this  into  figures,  the  Committee  con- 
cludes that  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1960,  and 
for  several  years  to  come,  a  minimum  foundation 
program  calls  for  $2  billion  a  year  for  all  areas, 
about  half  of  which  would  be  needed  for  NATO. 
The  Congress  actually  appropriated  $1.3  billion. 

In  working  over  these  figures  by  geographical 
areas,  we  find  that  this  appropriation,  if  not  in- 
creased, means  that  the  funds  for  NATO  arms 
are  cut  this  year  below  $400  million,  or  less  than 
half  the  funds  available  last  year.  This  means 
deferring  many  vital  items  of  modern  equipment 
in  many  NATO  countries. 

The  President  has  indicated  in  transmitting  the 
report  to  the  Congress  that  he  will  review  what 
action  to  recommend  with  respect  to  the  findings 
of  the  Draper  Committee.  I  trust  many  of  you 
who  may  not  have  done  so  will  review  the  Com- 
mittee report.  I  believe  its  basic  conclusions  are 
sound. 

In  addition  to  these  findings,  the  Committee 
makes  many  useful  suggestions  as  to  organization 
and  administration  of  military  and  economic  aid 
programs. 

Recent  Soviet  Overtures 

Now  I  turn  to  the  second  immediate  problem. 
Something  new  has  just  come  over  the  horizon. 
It  is  the  figure  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  wrapped  in  a 
new  mantle — that  of  an  apostle  of  peace.  He  is 
talking  honeyed  words  of  "peaceful  coexistence." 
He  has  presented  to  the  United  Nations  what  he 
claims  to  be  a  new — or  at  least  partly  new — pro- 
posal for  general  disarmament. 

What  he  has  stated  as  his  aim,  the  American 
people  profoundly  desire.  We  want  a  real  peace, 
a  lasting  peace  on  which  we  can  count.  So  each 
of  us  eagerly  and  hopefully  questions  the  meaning 
of  these  new  Soviet  overtures. 

But  we  should  not  forget  that  there  have  been 
such  proposals  before.     Litvinov  nearly  30  years 


ago  laid  a  similar  disarmament  plan  before  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  the  Soviet  subsequently 
balked  every  effort  to  achieve  practical  results. 

This  new  posture  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  may  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  very  clever  device 
for  persuading  the  Western  allies  to  lower  their 
guard  or  to  start  dissension  among  them. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  a  few — just  a 
few — encouraging  signs.  The  first  is  the  removal 
of  the  time  limit  on  Berlin  negotiations.  The 
second  is  the  apparently  earnest  effort  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  persuade  the  Chinese  not  to  use 
force.  The  third  is  a  certain  sincerity  in  his 
relations  with  our  President  which  would  be  hard 
to  feign. 

Moreover,  some  changes  have  been  taking  place 
in  Russia :  a  little  less  brutality  in  the  treatment 
of  political  enemies ;  a  little  more  exposure  to  the 
West  through  our  exhibit,  various  exchanges  of 
visitors,  and  less  jamming  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica; more  emphasis  on  the  production  of  con- 
sumer goods  for  the  Russian  people.  We  all 
hope  that  as  time  goes  on  these  developments 
and  others,  plus  more  and  wider  education  for  the 
Russian  people,  will  gradually  change  the  Rus- 
sian posture  to  one  with  which  peaceful  coexist- 
ence may  really  be  possible.  And,  beyond  that, 
what  we  want  is  a  world  without  contending 
blocs,  a  world  in  which  nations  will  live  in  peace 
and  will  cooperate  dynamically  to  build  a  better 
tomorrow  for  all  mankind. 

Clearly  we  must  meet  the  Soviet  overtures  half- 
way. We  must  always  be  ready  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  with  them  fully  and  with  open  minds  any 
proposals  for  disarmament  or  other  ways  of  eas- 
ing tensions.  But  they  have  always  been  tough 
and  difficult  negotiators  and  are  not  likely  to 
change.  Progress  will  be  slow  and  difficult.  But 
we  must  persevere  and  hope — meanwhile  being 
sure  to  "keep  our  powder  dry." 

For  we  must  not  fool  ourselves  into  believing 
any  real  battle  has  yet  been  won.  Russia  has  not 
changed  her  objective  of  winning  the  world  to 
communism  by  one  means  or  another.  There  is 
no  evidence  whatever  that  Russia  has  slowed  the 
pace  of  its  growth  in  nuclear  arms.  We  cannot 
afford  for  the  present  to  reduce  the  minimum 
arms  programs  which  have  been  established  after 
exhaustive  review  by  competent  experts  for  our 
NATO  partners  and  for  ourselves. 

I  believe  that  the  other  members  of  the  NATO 
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liance  feel  exactly  as  we  do  with  respect  to  the 
ecent  overtures  of  Mr.  Khrushchev.  There  are 
ome  variations  from  country  to  country,  and 
hese  differences  are  always  overemphasized  by 
he  press  and  blown  up  to  appear  as  disagree- 
ments, for  conflict,  unfortunately,  is  news.  But  I 
now  of  no  country  that  retreats  from  opening 
egotiations  nor  of  any  which  is  planning  to 
waken  its  defense  because  of  these  events, 
'undamentally  the  NATO  partners  are  in  solid 
greement. 

.S.  Responsibility 

To  summarize,  I  bring  you  a  good  report  of  our 
A.  TO  Alliance:  its  soundness  of  purpose,  its 
nity,  its  steadfastness,  and  its  strength. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  appearance  of 
etente — a  lowering  of  tensions — is  today  in  the 
bry  air  we  breathe  and  will  make  itself  manifest 
3  the  various  legislative  bodies  meet  to  appropri- 
te  funds.  There  were  signs  of  it  already  in  our 
ist  session  of  Congress. 

Let  me  suggest  very  seriously  that  the  responsi- 
ility  of  the  United  States  is  particularly  great  at 
lis  present  moment.  In  the  nature  of  the  case 
e  are  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance.  If  we  appear 
)  let  down  our  guard,  by  even  a  very  little,  polit- 
al  pressures  in  other  countries  will  immediately 
>rce  them  to  follow  suit.  The  end  result  of  all 
lis  would  be  a  dangerous  weakening  of  our  col- 
ctive  strength  and  another  victory  for  the  tactics 

I  Mr.  Khrushchev.  He  would  be  bargaining 
•om  a  position  of  strength,  we  from  a  position  of 
eakness. 

"While  all  the  NATO  countries  hope  and  pray 
>r  some  easing  in  the  strain  and  burden  of  the 
ast-West  conflict,  we  know  we  cannot  and  dare 
)t  yet  place  any  reliance  on  results  of  the  negotia- 
Dns  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  have  not  yet 
•gun.  We  must  keep  our  defenses  strong  and 
it  will  firm. 

Therefore  I  cannot  bring  you  any  assurance  of 
i  early  lessening  in  the  worldwide  responsibilities 
the  United  States.  While  our  partners  are 
owing  stronger  and  carrying  a  heavier  share 
the  load,  the  total  load  is  still  so  great  that  our 
m  obligation  has  not  appreciably  lessened. 
In  terms  of  money — of  paying  the  bill— we  are 

II  in  a  "guns  and  butter"  economy.  We  are  for- 
nately  strong  enough  to  carry  a  huge  defense 
ogram  while  at  the  same  time  our  people  enjoy 


the  highest  standard  of  life  of  any  time  anywhere. 
But  there  are  limits.  When  we  spend  too  freely 
out  of  both  pockets  at  the  same  time,  we  pay  the 
penalty.  One  penalty  is  inflation,  of  which  we 
have  had  more  than  a  touch,  and  inflation  weakens 
any  country.  Another  result  is  an  outflow  of  dol- 
lars in  our  balance  of  payments.  Both  arise  from 
overspending— private  and  public— rising  costs, 
credit  expansion. 

The  answer  is  not  to  cut  off  the  essential  spend- 
ing on  which  our  very  survival  rests  but  to  cut 
down  a  little  on  the  nonessential.  We  all  know 
what  the  nonessentials  are.  These  have  been 
made  clear  in  congressional  debates. 

The  basic  question  today  is  whether  democ- 
racies, which  rely  on  self-discipline,  can  compete 
with  dictatorships,  where  discipline  is  imposed 
and  enforced.  I  have  a  profound  faith  that  they 
can,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  faith  is  now 
facing  the  acid  test. 

We  have  proved  that  we  can  measure  up  to  this 
in  time  of  war.  But  carrying  on  year  after  year 
in  time  of  peace  calls  for  both  understanding  and 
fortitude,  under  wise  and  courageous  leadership. 
This  is  our  challenge  today. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  To  Head 
U.S.  Delegation  to  Poland 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  2 

The  White  House  announced  on  November  2  that 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  H.  Mueller  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  a  four-member  delegation  to 
visit  Poland  from  November  14  to  25  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Polish  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  United  States-Polish  contacts  and 
further  developing  mutual  understanding. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  are  Bertha  S. 
Adkins,  Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Gabriel  Hauge,  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.,  New  York,  and  former  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President ;  and  Edgar  R.  Baker,  Manag- 
ing Director,  Time-Life  International,  and  Vice 
President,  Time,  Inc.  George  H.  Becker,  Jr., 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
will  accompany  the  delegation. 

The  delegation  plans  to  travel  extensively  within 
Poland  and  will  be  given  opportunities  to  exchange 
views  with  officials  of  the  Polish  Government  and 
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Polish  institutions.  The  visit  is  expected  to 
strengthen  the  historic  ties  between  the  American 
and  Polish  peoples  and  to  foster  a  better  public 
understanding  of  our  mutual  interests. 

The  trip  by  the  U.S.  delegation  returns  a  visit 


paid  to  the  United  States  in  October  1958  by  a 
official  Polish  delegation.  The  forthcoming  vis 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Internatiom 
Educational  Exchange  Program  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  State. 


America's  Cultural  Relations  Abroad 


by  Robert  H.  Thayer  * 


From  an  official  point  of  view  I  have  looked 
forward  with  great  anticipation  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  you  about  the  new  position 
that  I  hold,  its  objectives,  and  most  of  all  the  part 
that  every  one  of  you  ladies  here  can  play  in  this 
very  vital  work.  I  believe  very  sincerely  that 
there  is  something  akin  to  a  crusade  to  be  waged 
in  the  field  that  I  am  engaged  in,  and  I  know 
enough  of  American  history  to  appreciate  that 
there  is  no  group  of  individuals  more  enthusiastic 
in  espousing  a  crusade,  or  more  effective  in  carry- 
ing it  out,  than  the  ladies  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  crusade.  It  is  a  new 
way  of  waging  peace.  It  is  the  way  in  which 
mutual  understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  be  so  firmly  established  that  not  even 
the  totalitarian  monster  of  international  commu- 
nism can  drive  them  apart  into  misunderstanding 
and  war.  It  is  the  way  in  which  people  under 
the  Communist  yoke  are  going  to  find  freedom  of 
thought  and  spiritual  release  from  the  bondage 
of  dialectical  materialism.  It  is  the  way  in  which 
the  people  of  the  new  countries  that  are  springing 
into  being  in  Africa  and  Asia  are  going  to  be 
helped  to  take  their  rightful  place  beside  us  in 
the  free  world  as  equal  partners  in  a  modern,  up- 
to-date  civilization.  It  is  the  way  in  which  the 
concept  of  a  free  world  with  no  underdeveloped 
countries,  no  East  and  West  or  North  and  South 
as  separate  areas,  can  be  brought  to  realization. 


1  Address  made  before  the  Virginia  Women's  Forum  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  Nov.  5  (press  release  776  dated  Nov. 
4).  Mr.  Thayer  Is  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Coordination  of  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Relations. 
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What  is  this  way?  I  call  it  "cultural  d 
plomacy" — a  new  type  of  international  relatio: 
ship,  a  relationship  of  people  to  people  as  di 
tinguished  from  government  to  government, 
relationship  in  which  every  American  citizen  ce 
and  should  play  just  as  important  a  part  as  d 
the  great  diplomats  of  the  early  days  of  oi 
American  history,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thorn 
Jefferson,  Washington  Irving,  and  James  Russt 
Lowell.  Cultural  diplomacy  is  the  normal,  logic 
development  of  the  relationship  between  natioi 
in  the  modern  world  of  today. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  development  of  inte 
national  relations  over  the  centuries.    Come  ba< 
with  me  to  the  Middle  Ages,  the  days  of  the  feud 
barons.    They  lived  with  their  people  in  castl 
on  the  tops  of  hills  and  ventured  forth  to  conqu 
other  feudalities  or  to  defend  themselves  again 
aggression.     The  lovely   ladies   of   feudal   da. 
waved  farewells  or  greetings  to  their  knights 
shining  armor  from  the  turrets  of  these  castle 
They  rarely  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  ladi. 
of  other  castles,  unless  they  were  borne  there 
captives.    They  certainly  never  attended  a  foru. 
to  hear  discussions  of  topics  of  the  day.    Inte 
national  relationships  were  carried  on  by  milita 
forays;  the  most  potent  diplomacy  was  "milita 
diplomacy." 

Then  the  baron  discovered  that  by  marrying  <! 
his  daughter  to  his  neighbor  he  might  peaceful' 
and  in  a  nonmilitary  fashion  acquire  new  laid 
and  new  power  and  influence.  The  very  first  ai 
bassadors  brought  gifts  and  offers  of  marrial 
and  in  signed  parchments  made  treaties.  "Poll 
cal  diplomacy"  came  into  being  and  for  centuriJ 
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formed  the  basis  of  relationships  between  nations. 
;  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  holds  a  dramatic 
place  in  the  history  books.  There  were  also,  with 
the  ever-increasing  importance  of  trade,  the  Han- 
seatic  League  of  the  North  German  trading  towns 
and  the  merchants'  guilds  of  Venice.  Trade  de- 
veloped over  the  centuries,  until  finally  the  great 
industrial  revolution  burst  upon  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Trade  agreements,  economic  sanctions, 
economic  aid  brought  forth  "economic  diplomacy" 
as  an  important  basis  of  international  contacts. 

Where  have  these  different  ways  in  which  na- 
tions have  dealt  with  each  other  brought  us  ?  Mil- 
itary diplomacy  was  in  itself  almost  a  continuous 
war— the  Hundred  Years'  War  is  a  testimony  to 
that.  Political  diplomacy  didn't  insure  peace. 
From  Machiavelli  through  Napoleon  the  world 
was  torn  with  strife.  During  the  height  of  eco- 
nomic diplomacy  came  the  two  greatest  wars  in 
history,  in  1914  and  in  1939. 

Can  anyone  say  that  economic  aid  alone  is  win- 
ning us  the  "cold  war"?  Can  we  say  that  these 
relationships  really  have  succeeded  in  building  a 
world  where  peoples  of  all  races  and  backgrounds 
can  live  in  understanding  and  peace  ?  The  answer 
is  obviously  no.  The  old  types  of  diplomacy,  the 
old  methods  of  dealing  between  nation  and  nation, 
have  not  succeeded.  The  existence  of  an  embassy 
within  a  country — the  appointment  of  ambassa- 
dors assisted  by  a  staff  of  Foreign  Service  officers, 
the  contacts  between  these  ambassadors  and  their 
staffs  and  foreign  government  officials — does  not 
insure  mutual  understanding  between  peoples  of 
the  countries  concerned.  It  does  not  even  assure 
mutual  understanding  between  governments. 

Implementing  Cultural  Diplomacy 

Now  let  us  examine  this  cultural  diplomacy  of 
which  I  speak.  What  is  it  exactly  ?  It  is  not  com- 
plicated. It  is  simple — and  therein  lies  its 
strength  and  potential  for  success.  It  is  the  act 
of  arranging  the  broadest  and  closest  possible  con- 
tact between  the  peoples  of  America  and  the 
peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world — and  the  mutual 
communication  through  this  contact  of  every 
facet  of  the  life  of  these  peoples,  the  one  to  the 
other. 

This  concept  is  not  complicated  or  obtuse;  it  is 
simple.  To  implement  it  is,  alas,  not  simple,  but 
every  single  person  here  today  can  make  a  per- 
sonal contribution  toward  this  implementation. 
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I  have  a  very  great  personal  friend  who  holds 
a  high  position  in  one  of  the  leading  activities  of 
American  life  today.  He  has  told  me  repeatedly 
that  he  will  never  travel  to  a  foreign  country  other 
than  the  British  Commonwealth  because  he  can- 
not submit,  even  temporarily,  to  the  confusion  and 
personal  embarrassment  of  living  in  a  country 
whose  language  he  cannot  understand.  And  yet 
I  know  that  the  warmth  and  magnetism  of  tMs 
individual's  personality,  his  sincere  love  of  his 
fellow  man,  his  dedication  to  the  elements  that 
are  common  to  all  human  relationships,  would 
make  him  able,  by  his  own  example,  to  explain 
America  clearly  and  effectively  to  any  people  with 
whom  he  might  come  in  contact. 

What  is  it  that  makes  it  so  difficult  for  an 
American  to  understand  and  to  communicate  with 
someone  from  a  country  outside  of  the  United 
States?  We  have  been  physically  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  a  long  time,  it  is  true, 
but  the  United  States  is  a  big  country  and  there 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Americans  in  New 
England  who  have  never  been  to  California.  Fur- 
thermore, I  would  venture  to  say  that  one  might, 
on  analysis,  find  as  many  differences  between  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Montana  as  one  might  find  between  a 
Bostonian  and  an  Australian.  The  psychologi- 
cal aura  of  Americanism  that  makes  a  Virginian 
and  Montanan,  upon  meeting,  relaxed  and  recep- 
tive to  each  other's  efforts  to  communicate — which 
insures  that  communication,  in  fact — that  same 
Americanism  seems  automatically  to  raise  an  arti- 
ficial barrier  between  Americans  and  the  people 
of  other  nations.  And  let  me  emphasize  that  it  is 
artificial,  a  kind  of  psychological  block,  which  is 
unnatural,  unnecessary,  and  more  easily  remov- 
able than  anyone  realizes. 

I  was  talking  on  this  subject  the  other  day  with 
a  high-ranking  official  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. He  told  me  the  story  of  his  first  trip  to 
Europe,  which  so  echoed  my  own  experience  that 
it  startled  me.  He  described  the  shock  of  fa- 
miliarity that  greeted  his  first  trip  to  England — 
the  ride  from  Southampton  in  the  boat  train,  the 
familiar  countryside  with  its  hedges  and  checker- 
board fields,  the  little  villages  and  church  steeples, 
and  London  with  its  chimney  pots  and  even  its 
smells  that  made  him  certain  he  had  been  there 
and  seen  it  all  before — and  then  the  sudden  dawn- 
ing that  indeed  he  had  been  there  before  as  a  boy, 
in  Charles  Dickens  and  Meredith  and  Trollope 
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and  Thackeray.  And  in  this  dawning  there 
dropped  from  him  all  the  psychological  inhibi- 
tions of  an  American  outside  his  own  environment 
and  there  came  on  him  a  relaxed  receptivity,  an 
ability  to  give  and  receive  communication. 

Building  Mutual  Understanding 

Do  not  let  me  leave  you  with  the  idea  that  only 
Americans  are  subject  to  this  psychological  block. 
The  Chief  of  State  of  a  nation  situated  far  from 
these  shores  made  the  flat  statement  that  in  his 
opinion  no  American  could  ever  understand  the 
people  of  his  country — they  were  too  different  in 
background  and  upbringing,  as  well  as  in  race. 
And  then  there  came  to  that  country  four  young 
teenage  Americans  on  a  summer  trip  arranged  by 
the  American  Field  Service.  During  the  4  months 
of  their  stay  they  learned  the  language  of  the 
country ;  they  lived  in  a  private  home  and  partook 
of  the  life  of  their  hosts.  They  learned  at  first 
hand  how  these  people  lived  and  played  and 
worked  and  thought.  Their  presence  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Chief  of  State,  who  asked  to  meet 
them.  These  four  young  men  spent  an  evening 
with  him  discussing  in  his  native  tongue  his  coun- 
try and  his  people.  He  told  our  Ambassador  the 
next  day  how  wrong  he  had  been.  "These  Amer- 
icans," he  said,  "in  4  months  have  learned  to  un- 
derstand the  people  of  my  country  almost  better 
than  I  understand  them  myself,  and  they  have 
made  me  and  my  people  understand  the  real 
America." 

Mutual  understanding  through  communication 
between  peoples  of  the  way  they  live  and  think 
and  work  and  play — through  the  communication 
of  their  culture — that  is  cultural  diplomacy. 
Those  teenage  boys  were  cultural  diplomats  of  a 
very  high  order. 

Cultural  diplomacy  seeks  to  build  up  a  social 
environment  of  mutual  trust  in  which  peoples 
can  attempt  to  understand  each  other  and  thrash 
out  their  problems  without  resorting  to  force. 
Cultural  diplomacy  is  designed  to  develop  in  all 
peoples  a  world  outlook,  &  basic  awareness  of  com- 
munity matters  as  they  affect  the  larger  area  of 
world  affairs. 

International  Educational  Exchange  Program 

To  coordinate  the  Government's  efforts  in  this 
field  the  Department  of  State  has  created  the  of- 
fice which  I  now  hold  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
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International  Cultural  Relations.  Under  my  \jf 
risdiction  in  the  bureau  is  the  well-known  Interrl 
tional  Educational  Exchange  Program,  whil 
provides  for  the  exchange  of  approximately  6,51 
students,  teachers,  professors,  and  specialists  li 
tween  the  United  States  and  about  100  countrl 
each  year.  It  includes  the  famous  Fulbright  a  1 
Smith-Mundt  programs.  Some  of  you  may  hal 
personal  knowledge  of  these  programs  because  I 
family  members  or  neighbors  who  have  won  Fi 
bright  and  Smith-Mundt  grants  to  travel  abroe 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  here  today  have  ch 
dren  in  the  classrooms  of  the  six  foreign  teac 
ers  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Ca 
ada  who  are  teaching  in  Virginia  this  year.  O 
teacher  from  France  is  right  here  in  Richmor^ 
and  the  others  are  in  Winchester,  Charlottesvilj 
South  Norfolk,  Princess  Anne,  and  WaynesboiJ 

Overseas  this  year,  Virginia  students  froi 
Smithfield,  Quinton,  Arlington,  Flint  Hill,  Port- 
mouth,  Richmond,  and  Norfolk  are  at  universiti ; 
in  France,  Holland,  Colombia,  Germany,  De- 
mark,  Argentina,  Austria,  Italy,  and  England, 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Rena  B.  Wright  Scho! 
in  South  Norfolk  is  spending  the  year  teaching  5 
an  elementary  school  in  Lancashire,  England, 
professor  of  history  at  Randolph-Macon  Colle;i 
in  Ashland  is  doing  research  at  the  University  f 
London,  and  the  president  of  the  Hampton  Ins  • 
tute  recently  spent  3  months  in  India  lecturing  J 
education. 

Last  year  one  of  our  most  effective  cultur. 
ambassadors  was  Dr.  James  A.  Wellard  of  Lon. 
wood  College  in  Farmville,  Virginia.  Dr.  We]- 
ard  was  very  successful  in  conveying  the  idea  I 
a  free  press  to  his  journalism  students  at  tl» 
University  of  Tehran  in  Iran.  The  State 
Virginia  is  already  making  a  fine  contribution 
cultural  diplomacy. 

The  International  Educational  Exchange  Pr 
gram  also  provides  support  to  American-spo: 
sored  schools  in  other  countries.  Many  of  the 
schools  are  staffed  by  American  teachers  ar 
provide  an  introduction  to  the  American  way 
life  to  thousands  of  foreign  students  who  mig 
never  have  a  chance  to  visit  the  United  States. 

The  program  has  been  building  slowly  b 
surely  since  the  war.  More  than  65,000  of  i 
alumni,  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  in  ever 
corner  of  the  globe,  are  constant  sources  of  trui 
about  the  countries  they  visited.    This  group 
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a  steadily  growing  bulwark  against  the  harsh 
effects  of  Communist  false  propaganda  and  the 
psychological  block  of  which  I  spoke.  The 
exchange  program  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
tools  in  our  long-range  effort  to  build  a  lasting 
peace. 

Other  Exchange  Programs 

There  is  also  the  President's  Special  Interna- 
tional Program  for  Cultural  Presentations.  This 
program  assists  American  performing  artists  and 
athletes  to  appear  in  other  countries.  Most  of 
you  have  read,  I'm  sure,  of  the  outstanding  suc- 
cess of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  its  recent  tour  of  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  South  America.  Many  other  attrac- 
tions have  gone  abroad  under  this  program,  includ- 
ing the  San  Francisco  Ballet,  the  Roger  Wagner 
Chorale,  the  Woody  Herman  Jazz  Band,  and 
Blanche  Thebom,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  singer. 

When  Miss  Thebom  visited  Baghdad  3  sum- 
mers ago,  a  few  thousand  women  of  the  city 
jammed  into  a  movie  theater  after  the  last  show 
to  listen  to  her  sing,  with  the  temperature  hov- 
ering at  100  degrees.  To  these  women,  Miss 
Thebom  was  more  than  just  a  great  singer;  she 
was  the  symbol  of  the  social  emancipation  the 
women  of  the  Middle  East  are  determined  to 
achieve.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  newspapers  re- 
ported that  women  were  appearing  in  streets  of 
Kabul,  Afghanistan,  without  their  traditional 
veils  and  heavy  robes.  We  had  a  preview  of  this 
development  last  March,  when  the  sister-in-law 
of  the  Bang  of  Afghanistan  visited  the  United 
States  under  our  exchange  program  to  consult 
with  educators  and  social  welfare  experts. 

Another  office  in  my  bureau  is  the  East- West 
Contacts  Staff,  which  administers  the  student 
exchange  program  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  bloc  nations  after  it  has  been  skillfully 
negotiated  through  the  able  work  of  my  friend 
and  your  cousin,  Ambassador  Bill  Lacy  of 
Leesburg. 

Outside  the  Bureau  of  International  Cultural 
Relations — in  organizations  like  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  a  host  of  others — there 


are  many  activities  that  involve  the  movement 
of  people  and  cultural  materials  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
brought  8,000  foreign  citizens  to  the  United 
States  for  training  last  year  and  sent  more  than 
3,500  American  technicians  abroad  to  teach  skills 
to  the  peoples  of  other  countries.  Under  its  vari- 
ous information  programs  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  arranges  for  the  translation 
and  sale  of  American  books  in  other  countries, 
the  teaching  of  English  to  about  200,000  foreign 
students  each  year  in  55  countries,  the  purchase 
of  American  textbooks  for  foreign  educational 
institutions,  and  the  maintenance  of  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  in  hundreds  of  foreign  cities. 

The  first  Americans  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union 
as  members  of  cultural  delegations  in  1958  were 
caught  flatfooted  by  the  question,  "What  do  you 
think  of  Willis  Conover?"  None  of  the  visitors 
had  ever  heard  of  Willis  Conover,  much  less 
thought  anything  about  him.  They  later  found 
out  that  Willis  Conover  is  heard  regularly  by  mil- 
lions of  people  outside  the  United  States  who 
listen  to  his  broadcasts  of  jazz  music  over  the 
Voice  of  America.  Although  his  broadcasts  are 
in  English  and  he  used  to  be  hampered  by  radio 
jamming,  Willis  Conover  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  representatives  of  American 
culture  abroad. 

Outside  of  the  Government — in  the  private  sec- 
tor— the  exchange  programs  of  universities, 
foundations,  service  clubs,  sororities,  and  fraterni- 
ties are  greater  in  scope  than  those  of  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  combined. 

Last  year,  more  than  47,000  foreign  students 
were  enrolled  at  American  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Less  than  5  percent  had  United  States 
Government  support.  We  know  also  that  approx- 
imately 78,000  foreign  nationals  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1958  for  cultural  purposes.  In 
addition  to  the  students  and  teachers  engaged  in 
academic  pursuits,  there  were  business  executives 
who  came  for  training,  journalists  and  authors  on 
temporary  assignments,  professional  people  at- 
tending international  conferences,  performing 
artists  and  athletes,  and  doctors  holding  intern- 
ships and  residencies  at  American  hospitals. 

Traveling  in  the  other  direction  were  approxi- 
mately 28,000  Americans  engaged  in  cultural  proj- 
ects.  Add  to  this  figure  the  military,  Government, 
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and  business  employees  stationed  abroad  and  you 
have  a  picture  of  2  percent  of  the  American  popu- 
lation living  among  other  peoples,  providing  a 
daily  image  of  the  United  States  to  millions  of 
foreign  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 

A  Crusade  for  All  the  People 

But  remember  one  thing:  It  doesn't  do  any 
good  at  all  to  send  Americans  abroad  if  they  are 
going  with  a  psychological  block  which  keeps  them 
from  communicating  with  those  whom  they  meet 
or  amongst  whom  they  live  abroad.  One  of  the 
secretaries  who  worked  for  me  for  3  years  when  I 
was  at  the  Embassy  in  Paris  told  me  that  she  had 
met  and  talked  to  only  one  Frenchman  during  the 
3  years  she  had  been  in  Paris  and  he  had  insulted 
her.  I  retorted  that  in  the  telling  of  such  a  story 
she  was  insulting  herself  and  the  whole  of 
America. 

It  doesn't  do  any  good  for  foreigners  to  come  to 
this  country  and  not  receive  the  personal  atten- 
tion and  courtesies  necessary  to  establish  real 
communication.  Neglect  of  our  foreign  visitors 
is  not  only  bad  manners ;  it  can  do  lasting  damage 
to  our  international  relationships. 

May  I  enlist  the  active  help  of  everyone  here  in 
this  great  work?  There  are  two  things  to  be 
done :  We  must  educate  ourselves  and  our  children 
for  world  responsibility,  and  we  must  bring  the 
peoples  of  the  world  right  into  our  own  commu- 
nities. We  must  teach  our  children  to  think  of 
foreign  lands  with  the  same  naturalness  and  antic- 
ipation and  delight  as  they  think  of  their  own. 
We  must  turn  every  town  and  hamlet  of  the 
United  States  into  a  Burns,  Kansas,  which  has 
become  known  all  over  the  world  as  a  town  where 
foreigners  are  welcomed  in  every  house  and  at 
every  table. 

What  can  you  do  in  this  work  ?  As  community 
leaders  and  mothers,  one  of  your  primary  concerns 
is  education.  Many  of  you  sit  on  school  boards. 
Most  of  you  belong  to  parent-teacher  associations. 
All  of  you  are  interested  in  education.  Reexam- 
ine the  educational  systems  in  your  area  from  the 
international  point  of  view.  Are  they  adequate 
to  maintain  United  States  leadership  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world?  Is  there  sufficient  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction  ?  Are  the  cultures  of  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  being 
presented  properly,  if  at  all?  Do  you  have  for- 
eign students  and  teachers  in  your  schools  to  inject 


•different  ideas  and  stimulate  interest  in  othei 
peoples?  We  need  more  cultural  ambassadors 
Are  your  schools  doing  the  job? 

How  many  of  you  have  come  into  contact  witfc 
foreign  students  in  your  own  communities  ?  There 
were  331  enrolled  at  32  universities  and  colleges  ir 
Virginia  last  year.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  al 
home  and  be  given  a  chance  to  gather  firsthand 
knowledge  of  our  institutions — our  homes,  thea- 
ters, sporting  events,  churches,  shopping  centers, 
factories,  elections,  and  every  other  aspect  of  om 
way  of  life.  There  is  only  one  way  to  do  this,  and 
that  is  to  invite  them.  Organized  hospitality  for 
foreign  visitors  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions any  community  can  make  to  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  am  sure  you 
are  doing  this,  but  do  a  great  deal  more.  A  for- 
eigner who  has  tasted  the  hospitality  of  a  Virginia 
home  will  not  easily  forget  America. 

I  urge  you  all,  therefore,  to  think  about  the  re- 
lationships of  your  communities  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Remember  that  in  this  most  important 
task  of  developing  an  atmosphere  of  confidence 
and  trust  among  peoples  the  Government's  basic 
role  is  to  provide  guidance  and  coordination.  The 
heavy  burden  of  cultural  diplomacy  is  on  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  crusade.  It  is  not  one  to  which 
governments  can  draft  their  peoples ;  it  is  a  cru- 
sade of  all  the  peoples  on  earth  joining  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  establish  mutual  understanding. 

Our  children  and  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren must  find  it  just  as  easy  and  natural 
to  sit  down  and  share  a  meal  with  a  man  from 
Istanbul  or  Athens  or  Rome  or  Moscow  as  to  dine 
with  a  man  from  San  Francisco  or  Dallas  or  Chi- 
cago or,  yes,  even  Boston ! 

We  must  bring  up  our  youth  to  drop  the  word 
"foreign"  from  their  vocabulary.  We  must  teach 
them  to  speak  many  languages.  But  languages 
are  no  barriers  to  the  very  young.  Rockets  will 
take  future  generations  in  a  few  minutes  or  sec- 
onds over  distances  over  which  ships  carried  our 
ancestors  in  weeks  or  months. 

But,  while  we  watch  with  awe  and  admiration 
the  progress  of  physical  communication,  let  us  not 
neglect  a  far  more  important  element — in  fact,  the 
very  basis  of  human  relationships — that  is,  the 
mental  and  spiritual  communication  which  leads 
to  understanding.  President  Eisenhower,  speak- 
ing to  a  group  of  foreign  teachers  who  had  been 
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invited  to  visit  this  country  by  the  Department  of 
State,  said  to  them :  - 

We  shall  not  be  serving  mankind  well  if  we  become 
•bsessed  with  just  the  business  of  putting  new  satellites 
into  orbit — so  obsessed  that  we  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
have  some  real  problems  left  right  here  on  earth.  We 
need  to  put  new  ideas — and  more  of  them — into  orbit. 


And  we  must  use  every  resource  at  our  command  to  see 
that  people  everywhere  achieve  greater  understanding  of 
each  other  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  know  of  no  more  valuable  or  effective  resource 
in  existence  than  this  audience  here  before  me. 
Please  join  us — we  need  your  help. 


The  Growing  Importance  of  U.S.-Brazil  Cooperation 


by  John  Moors  Cabot 
Ambassador  to  Brazil 1 


International  relations  are  often  so  complicated 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  them.  People 
forget  not  only  what  has  happened  even  recently 
but  also  basic  principles.  There  are  simple  truths 
in  regard  to  foreign  affairs  which  we  should  al- 
ways bear  in  mind — which  indeed  any  nation  will 
forget  to  its  peril. 

One  is  that  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
every  government  to  try  to  uphold  the  national  in- 
terests in  conducting  its  foreign  relations.  No 
foreign  office  would  consciously  do  something 
which  it  knew  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  its 
own  country.  In  that  sense  we  are  all  nation- 
alists^— we  are  all  striving  to  promote  our  respec- 
tive countries'  interests.  It  is  right  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  so.  Nationalism  expresses  the 
dissatisfaction  without  which  there  could  be  no 
progress  and  no  national  fulfillment.  As  friends 
of  Brazil  we  welcome  all  that  contributes  to 
Brazil's  progress. 

No  one  would  reject  the  basic  premise  that  in  the 
world  of  today  nations  must  cooperate.  No 
patriot,  no  matter  how  fervent  he  may  be,  rejects 
foreign  collaboration  with  his  country,  if  it  is 
clearly  in  his  country's  interest.  Curiously 
enough,  and  inconsistently  enough,  he  may  demand 
it^-he  may  insist  that  other  nations  do  for  his 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  479. 

1  Address  made  before  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  Brazil  (Sao  Paulo)  at  S3o  Paulo,  Brazil,  on 
Oct.  15. 
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country  what  he  would  not  have  his  country  do  for 
them. 

Here  then  is  another  simple  truth.  Nations  if 
they  are  wise  do  not  ask  of  others  what  they  would 
not  be  prepared  to  do  themselves  if  circumstances 
were  reversed.  In  an  enlightened  sense,  that  is  in 
the  national  interest.  Indeed,  to  demand  more  of 
other  nations  than  we  are  prepared  to  give  our- 
selves is  not  only  selfish ;  it  may  be  very  contrary 
to  the  national  interest. 

There  is  today,  of  course,  a  small  minority  in 
every  free  nation  of  the  world  which  deliberately 
works  against  the  national  interest — which  works 
consciously,  vigorously,  unscrupulously  to  pro- 
mote the  great  imperialism  of  our  time.  In  Brazil 
it  betrays  Brazil's  interests  as  readily  as  it  attacks 
those  of  the  United  States.  It  would  subject  us  all, 
as  the  leaders  of  this  imperialism  so  often  con- 
veniently remind  us,  to  its  ruthless  yoke.  It  is 
curious  that  any  patriot  should  be  deceived  by  the 
propaganda  of  this  imperialism's  agents;  yet  it 
often  happens. 

Obviously  in  every  country  there  will  be  wide 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  fair  and  where 
the  balance  lies  in  a  country's  dealings  with  other 
nations.  Citizens  who  equally  love  their  country 
may  differ  widely  as  to  how  the  country's  interests 
may  best  be  advanced.  Recent  experiences  of  Vice 
President  Nixon  suggest  that  some  nations  value 
more  highly  the  mere  hope  that  the  strength  of  the 
United   States — moral   and   material — will   help 
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them  to  regain  their  lost  freedom  than  other  na- 
tions, now  free  and  allied  with  us,  value  our  solemn 
pledge  that  if  need  be  we  will  defend  their  freedom 
as  we  would  our  own. 

We  must  respect  honest  differences  of  opinion ; 
we  may  properly  uphold  our  own  but  should  re- 
member we  may  be  wrong.  It  is  unfortunately 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  most  countries  are 
more  conscious  of  what  their  country  has  done  for 
others  than  of  what  other  countries  have  done  for 
them. 

No  nation  can  prosper  in  peace  without  enjoy- 
ing friendly,  mutually  beneficial  relations  with 
other  countries.  No  nation  can  defend  itself  in 
a  major  war  without  allies.  No  nation  can  assure 
itself  of  peace  through  self-isolation  or  neutrality. 
When  aggressive  forces  are  on  the  prowl  in  the 
world,  peace  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  coali- 
tion of  nations  determined  to  uphold  it  which  is 
so  strong  and  resolute  that  any  aggressor  knows 
that  if  he  moves  he  will  be  crushed,  whatever  else 
happens. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  Brazilian  independ- 
ence, Brazil  and  the  United  States  have  enjoyed 
the  friendliest  and  most  cooperative  relations. 
We  were  the  first  nation  to  recognize  Brazil's  in- 
dependence, and  we  warned  extracontinental  na- 
tions that  we  would  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  newly  inde- 
pendent American  nation — which  obviously 
included  Brazil — an  unfriendly  act. 

Brazil  and  the  United  States  seem  predestined 
by  nature  and  history  to  cooperate.  We  are  the 
two  greatest  republics  of  this  hemisphere.  In  a 
world  in  which  our  present  inter-American  rela- 
tionships did  not  exist,  great  Brazilian  statesmen, 
such  as  the  Barao  do  Rio  Branco,  based  their 
foreign  policy  on  United  States  support.  Joa- 
quim  Nabuco,  Brazil's  first  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  ably  promoted  that  policy.  I  re- 
call vividly  when  I  came  here  as  a  junior  secretary 
how  close  the  relations  were  between  our  Ambas- 
sador, Edwin  Morgan,  and  many  Brazilian  offi- 
cials, with  the  result  that  they  could  work  together 
effectively  toward  the  solution  of  many  basic 
inter-American  problems. 

Brazil's  Role  in  International  Affairs 

The  United  States  has  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  brilliant  role  which  Brazil  has  played  in 
inter- American  affairs.    It  is  one  of  the  glories  of 


Brazilian  diplomacy  that  over  the  years  it  was 
able  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  some  of 
the  other  American  Republics  and  the  United 
States.  That  is  in  the  noble  Brazilian  diplomatic 
tradition,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
great  prestige  of  Brazilian  diplomacy  in  the  world 
today.  It  is  perhaps  ironic  that  the  role  of  Brazil 
as  mediator  in  our  inter- American  differences  was 
once  asserted  when  we  were  trying  to  impose  de- 
mocracy on  several  Caribbean  republics — which 
resulted  eventually  in  our  formal  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  nonintervention — and  is  now  be- 
ing exerted  with  other  American  Republics  to 
dissuade  them  from  tossing  aside  this  vital  prin- 
ciple. If  we  today  have  continental  solidarity,  it 
is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  skill  and  vision  of 
Brazilian  diplomacy. 

That  thought  scarcely  needs  proving.  It  is 
written  in  the  proud  history  of  a  nation  which  has 
waged  peace  rather  than  war.  Let  us  think,  for 
example,  of  the  Leticia  incident,  when  Brazil's 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister  Afranio  de  Mello 
Franco  furnished  the  leadership  which  peacefully 
solved  an  acute  incident  between  two  sister  re- 
publics. Let  us  think  of  Brazil's  important  role 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Chaco  war.  And  for 
nearly  two  decades  it  has  been  Brazil's  leadership 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  maintain  the 
peace  between  Peru  and  Ecuador.  Whenever  an 
acute  question  arises  in  inter- American  relations, 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  Brazil's  wise,  far- 
sighted  diplomacy  and  the  tranquilizing  effects  of 
its  efforts.  Order  and  progress  has  ever  been  a 
Brazilian  aspiration,  and  it  is  one  which  we  have 
shared. 

We  have  particular  reason  to  remember  grate- 
fully Brazil's  cooperation  after  we  were  attacked 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  The  United  States  in  early 
1942  lay  under  the  shadow  of  that  stinging  defeat. 
It  was  at  that  moment  that  Brazilian  diplomacy, 
recognizing  fundamental  Brazilian  interests  and 
determined  to  uphold  the  freedoms  of  our  West- 
ern World,  took  the  leadership  in  the  alinement 
of  Latin  America  with  other  free  nations  in  their 
mortal  struggle.  We  must  never  forget  the  cour- 
age of  such  great  Brazilians  as  Getulio  Vargas 
and  Oswaldo  Aranha  at  that  crucial  moment. 
Brazil's  cooperation,  whether  we  think  of  the  mil- 
itary facilities  it  extended  to  us  or  the  economic 
help  it  poured  out  in  the  war  effort,  was  of  ines- 
timable importance  in  our  common  victory.  The 
bases  which  Brazil  made  available  to  us  were  a 
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mighty  bridge  over  which  our  military  supplies 
flowed  to  smite  our  enemies.  When  Brazil  was 
attacked,  as  we  were,  for  helping  free  nations,  it 
not  only  alined  itself  against  the  Axis  powers  but 
sent  important  forces  to  the  Italian  front.  Gal- 
lant Brazilian  blood  sealed  with  ours  our  common 
ideal  of  preserving  our  freedom.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  Brazil  deliberately  chose  the  path  of  co- 
operation with  us  in  the  Second  World  War  de- 
spite its  dangers.  Brazil  has  ever  sought  the 
peace  of  reason  but  not  the  peace  of  appeasement 
and  injustice. 

Cooperation  in  Economic  Field 

Brazil  and  the  United  States  seem  equally  pre- 
destined to  cooperate  economically.  Brazil  is  the 
world's  largest  coffee  producer ;  the  United  States 
buys  58  percent  of  Brazil's  coffee  export.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger,  Brazil  imports  vast  quan- 
tities of  our  manufactures  and  Temperate  Zone 
products.  This  mutually  beneficial  trade  remains, 
incidentally,  the  most  effective  way  we  can  aid  in 
Brazil's  development — far  more  important  in  its 
beneficent  effects  than  any  special  economic  help 
our  Government  is  in  a  position  to  provide  or  any 
trade  which  might  be  developed  with  totalitarian 
nations.  As  Brazil  develops  and  industrializes, 
that  trade  will  further  expand. 

The  United  States  has  often  been  criticized  in 
Brazil  for  not  providing  more  cooperation  to  Bra- 
zil's economic  development.  I  shall  leave  it  to 
others  to  decide  whether  this  criticism  is  just  or 
not ;  but  our  economic  cooperation  in  Brazil's  de- 
velopment has  certainly  been  extensive.  The  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  extended  credits  to  Brazil 
for  $1,337  billion  for  257  projects — in  terms  of 
money  about  15  percent  of  all  its  loans  to  foreign 
countries.  Private  American  banks  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank,  largely  financed  by  the  United 
States  and  private  American  investors,  have  made 
loans  of  $258  million  and  $292  million  respec- 
tively toward  Brazilian  development.  An  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,2  to  which  the 
United  States  has  provided  about  half  its  capital 
of  $1  billion,  is  about  to  start  operating,  and  the 
United  States  has  now  proposed  a  $1  billion  In- 
ternational Development  Association 3  to  supple- 
ment the  International  Bank.  Both  of  these  in- 
stitutions clearly  owe  much  of  their  inspiration 


to  President  [  Juscelino]  Kubitschek's  imaginative 
OPA  [Operation  Pan  America]  proposal.4  Cru- 
zeiro payments  for  agricultural  surplus  products 
have  been  loaned  to  Brazil  for  development  pur- 
poses in  an  amount  equal  to  approximately  $150 
million;  and  Brazil,  by  paying  in  cruzeiros,  has 
had  its  exchange  balances  relieved  of  a  corre- 
sponding burden. 

Private  United  States  investments  have  made 
important  contributions  to  Brazil's  development. 
American  citizens  and  companies  have  over  $1.3 
billion  invested  in  Brazil.  This  capital  in  1955 
furnished  employment  to  94,000  Brazilians,  re- 
sulted in  purchases  of  $427  million  of  supplies  and 
equipment  from  Brazilian  sources,  and  paid  taxes 
in  Brazil  totaling  $77  million.  Of  the  personnel 
employed,  less  than  1,000  were  Americans.  Train- 
ing in  specialized  skills  has  been  provided  to  thou- 
sands of  Brazilians  both  locally  and  in  the  United 
States. 

A  further  important  contribution  which  the 
United  States  has  made  to  Brazil's  development 
is  through  our  point  4  work.  True  to  our  tradi- 
tion of  cooperation,  funds  for  this  work  are 
provided  by  both  Governments.  United  States 
experts  initiate  the  project,  and  as  Brazilian 
technicians  are  trained  the  project  is  turned  over 
to  them.  Point  4  then  moves  to  a  new  field.  The 
cooperative  health  service,  now  largely  turned 
over,  serves  some  8  million  Brazilians  and  has  in- 
creased life  expectancy  in  the  Amazonian  area  by 
10  years.  It  has  trained  over  1,000  doctors,  nurses, 
and  technicians.  The  training-within-industry 
program  here  in  Sao  Paulo,  operated  by  this 
State,  trained  27,000  supervisors  and  foremen  and, 
indirectly,  many  times  that  number.  The  joint 
agricultural  program  trained  about  2,500  agricul- 
turalists in  1958  and  served  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Brazilians  in  11  States.  Point  4  has  assisted 
the  Getulio  Vargas  Foundation  in  establishing  the 
first  business  administration  school  in  South 
America.  It  cooperated  in  an  expanded  public 
and  business  administration  program,  extended 
help  in  a  variety  of  technical  educational  projects, 
helped  survey  Brazil's  iron  ore  resources,  fur- 
nished technical  assistance  to  Brazil's  railways, 
and  provided  both  technical  help  and  equipment 
to  Brazilian  air  navigation.  Its  latest  and  most 
important  project  is  to  cooperate  in  the  eradica- 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1959,  p.  928. 
'  Ibid.,  Oct.  19, 1959,  p.  531. 


4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  30,  1958,  p.  1090,  and 
Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  575. 
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tion  from  this  vast  territory  of  the  scourge  of 
malaria — just  as  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever  was 
virtually  eradicated  years  ago  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Other  Areas  of  Cooperation 

The  figures  of  our  very  important  military  aid 
to  Brazil  are  confidential,  but  I  can  mention  that 
Brazil  has  obtained  from  us  two  cruisers,  four 
destroyers,  eight  destroyer  escorts,  and  two  sub- 
marines, and  further  destroyers  are  still  to  be  de- 
livered. Brazil  on  its  part  has  cooperated  by 
permitting  us  temporarily  to  establish  a  missile- 
tracking  base  on  Fernando  de  Noronha. 

Brazilian  professors  and  students  have  gone  to 
the  United  States  and  American  professors  and 
students  have  come  here  under  the  auspices  of 
our  exchange-of-persons  and  Fulbright  programs. 
Over  2,300  Brazilian  technicians  have  received  ad- 
vance training  abroad  under  the  point  4  program. 
Brazilian  citizens,  with  the  cooperation  of  Ameri- 
can residents  and  some  help  from  official  sources, 
have  set  up  some  56  binational  centers,  where  we 
can  get  to  know  each  other's  culture  and  language 
better.  To  mention  but  one  more  example  of 
cooperation,  in  the  past  5  years  some  $16  million 
of  food  has  been  distributed  by  private  American 
organizations  to  Brazilians  who  needed  it. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  the  domes- 
tic controversies  regarding  Brazil's  internal  de- 
velopment, but  I  do  think  it  pertinent  to  register 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  very  rapid  and  that 
United  States  cooperation  in  it  has  been  impor- 
tant. Cold  statistics  give  little  enough  idea  of 
its  importance.  Basic  factors  in  a  nation's  de- 
velopment are  such  items  as  steel,  electric  power, 
transportation,  and  fuel.  Volta  Redonda,  Bra- 
zil's greatest  steel  plant,  stands  as  a  monument  to 
Brazilian-American  cooperation.  Thanks  largely 
to  its  ever-expanding  output,  Brazil's  steel  pro- 
duction is  now  some  eight  times  greater  than  it 
was  14  years  ago.  In  7  years  Brazil's  electric- 
power  output  has  doubled;  and  American  public 
or  private  capital  has  played  an  important  role 
in  building  this  increased  capacity.  American 
loans  are  helping  to  rehabilitate  Brazil's  railways 
and  their  equipment  and  to  buy  equipment  for 
Brazilian  air  lines.  The  United  States  has  sold 
cargo  vessels  at  low  prices  to  Brazil.  American 
capital  has  not  participated  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  the  development  of  Brazil's  fuel  re- 


sources, but  I  am  glad  to  note  that  Brazil's  oil 
production  under  Petrobras  is  now  20  times  what 
it  was  5  years  ago,  since  this  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  Brazil's  development  and  exchange 
position. 

American  private  capital  in  Brazil  is  today 
making  trucks,  tires,  electrical  equipment,  phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals,  business  machines,  and 
many  other  products  which  contribute  to  Brazil's 
economic  development.  One  automobile  manufac- 
turer is  buying  from  1,500  Brazilian  factories; 
one  American  retail  chain  has  helped  Brazilian 
manufacturers  to  make  hundreds  of  articles  which 
it  sells,  thus  reducing  its  importations  from  55 
percent  to  2  percent  of  its  sales. 

Mutual  Benefits  of  U.S. -Brazil  Partnership 

Both  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States  there  is 
today  some  criticism  of  our  cooperation.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  people  who  refer  to  our 
aid  programs  as  "giveaway  programs" — so  close 
to  the  term  entreguismo  which  we  hear  in  Brazil. 
Let  me  say  that,  if  I  am  an  entreguista  because  I 
favor  our  cooperation  in  Brazil's  development,  I 
am  proud  of  it.  Of  course  our  programs  favor 
Brazil ;  but  they  also  favor  us,  and,  warm  as  is  the 
friendship  I  feel  for  Brazil,  I  would  not  recom- 
mend them  if  they  did  not.  Experience  has  shown 
that  Brazil's  stability,  prosperity,  and  progress 
help  us,  too. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  profit  either  of  us  to  dis- 
cuss which  nation  derives  the  more  from  our  co- 
operation. It  is  true  that,  between  friendly  na- 
tions as  between  individual  friends,  there  is  an 
unspoken  understanding  that  there  will  be  some 
balance  between  the  favors  which  each,  within  his 
capacities,  extends  to  the  other.  Neither  nations 
nor  individuals  benefit  from  discussing  these 
things ;  unless  the  balance  be  completely  awry,  the 
only  effect  of  this  would  be  to  reduce  drastically 
the  cooperation  each  receives  from  the  other.  It 
has  been  on  the  basis  of  complete  mutual  confi- 
dence that  Brazil  and  the  United  States  have  tra- 
ditionally collaborated. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  underscore — which 
I  cannot  sufficiently  underscore — is  that  both  our 
nations  have  benefited  enormously  from  our  co- 
operation. Every  act  of  cooperation  extended  by 
either  nation  to  the  other  has  benefited  both,  and 
if  in  individual  cases  one  has  benefited  more  than 
the  other  there  has  in  the  aggregate  been  an  ap- 
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sroximate  balance.  We  have  together  defended 
rar  independence,  our  freedom,  our  security;  we 
lave  upheld  the  peace  of  this  hemisphere ;  we  have 
tept  from  our  shores  the  ravages  of  two  world 
.vars.  Both  nations  have  benefited  from  our  close 
•conomic  ties.  If  Brazil  today  is  rapidly  becom- 
ng  one  of  the  world's  greatest  nations,  I  think  we 
■an  justly  take  pride  in  the  share,  modest  though 
t  be,  that  we  have  taken  in  its  growth.  The  im- 
KHtance  of  our  partnership  grows  with  the  growth 
>f  Brazil. 

There  are  voices  raised  today  to  break  that  part- 
lership.  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  argue  with 
hose  who  consciously  serve  an  alien  dictatorship 
mplacably  hostile  to  both  our  countries  and  all 
hey  stand  for.  But  to  those  who  wish  to  build  up 
ind  not  to  tear  down  their  countries  and  who  yet 
incerely  think  it  would  be  to  their  country's  ad- 
vantage to  break  this  partnership,  or  who  recom- 
nend  measures  which  would  have  that  effect,  I 
vould  suggest  further  consideration.  Each  coun- 
ry  could  beyond  question  do  great  harm  to  the 
>ther  country  in  our  historic  partnership.  Surely, 
levertheless,  if  one  considers  anything  that  might 
>e  done  in  either  country  to  hurt  the  other,  it 
hould  be  clear  that  such  action  would  be  almost 
•qually  harmful  to  both  countries — and  that  retali- 
.tions  would  likewise  hurt  both.  Thus,  Brazil 
ould  adopt  a  new  political  orientation  only  at  the 
ost  of  endangering  its  own  security  as  well  as  that 
»f  the  United  States ;  the  United  States  could  hurt 
Brazilian  coffee  only  at  the  cost  of  wrecking  our 
ruitful  political  collaboration  and  destroying  an 
mportant  market  for  our  exports.  Any  objective 
nalysis  can  only  conclude  that  our  cooperation 
vas  indeed  foreordained. 

If  there  are  any  of  us  here  who  are  inclined  to 
riticize  the  cooperation  of  extremists  of  opposite 
rings  against  us,  let  us  remember  that  precisely 
his  has  happened  in  the  United  States  also.  The 
solationist  Nye  committee  tried  to  pin  the  label  of 
merchants  of  death"  on  our  munitions  industry 
t  the  very  moment  that  World  War  II  was  ap- 
roaching.  Was  it  of  no  significance  that  Alger 
liss,  demonstrated  to  have  been  a  Communist 
gent,  was  counsel  for  that  committee  ?  It  is  not 
nly  in  other  countries  that  Communist  slogans  be- 
ome  the  battle  cry  of  the  extreme  right. 

When  hatred  and  f  aleshood  are  heaped  on  those 
f  us  who  favor  international  collaboration  by  the 
gents  of  a  ruthless  alien  tyranny,  it  is  a  good  sign 
lat  our  work  has  not  been  useless.     It  is  some- 


what discouraging,  however,  to  find  people  who 
on  basic  issues  think  very  much  as  we  do  inno- 
cently joining  with  these  agents  in  attacks  on  us. 
The  United  States  and  Brazil  may  differ  as  to 
means;  yet  there  is  no  substantial  difference  be- 
tween us  as  to  ends.  Specifically,  we  are  de- 
lighted at  every  new  triumph  in  Brazil's  develop- 
ment. Our  nations  have  a  long,  magnificent  rec- 
ord of  collaboration  which  has  promoted  the 
interests  of  both.  I  am  confident  that  the  two 
Governments  will  continue  that  collaboration  and 
that  the  two  peoples  will  demand  that  they  do  so. 
Surely  history  will  record,  if  we  do  this,  how  right 
we  were  and,  if  we  do  not,  that  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  disaster  for  us  both. 


U.S.  Intensifies  Enforcement  of  Laws 
Governing  Departure  for  Cuba 

Following  are  the  texts  of  an  announcement  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Herter  to  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  Acting  At- 
torney General. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Department  of  Justice  announced  on  No- 
vember 1  (for  release  on  November  2)  that,  acting 
in  response  to  a  request  of  the  President  to  Attor- 
ney General  William  P.  Rogers,  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  had  on 
that  date  agreed  upon  procedures  that  will  inten- 
sify enforcement  of  the  laws  governing  departure 
of  persons  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  includ- 
ing departures  of  citizens  of  Cuba  who  have 
sought  refuge  in  this  country,  with  particular 
reference  to  flights  by  private  aircraft.1  The  fol- 
lowing action  was  taken : 

1.  Under  Presidential  proclamation  No.  3004, 
issued  January  17, 1953,  certain  powers  and  duties 
of  the  President  under  Section  215  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  were  delegated  to  the 


1  For  texts  of  a  Department  statement  expressing  con- 
cern over  U.S.-Cuban  relations  and  a  telegram  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  R.  R. 
Rubottom,  Jr.,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Committee,  offering  U.S.  cooperation  on  the  prob- 
lem of  Latin  American  exiles  in  the  United  States,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1959,  pp.  715  and  716. 
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Secretary  of  State,  including  the  responsibility  to 
decide  when  departures  of  aliens  and  citizens  from 
the  United  States  would  be  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  country.  Under  that  delegated  au- 
thority, the  Secretary  of  State  may  call  upon  other 
agencies  of  the  government  to  implement  enforce- 
ment of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and 
any  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto.  Thus, 
in  the  present  situation,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
authorized  to  ask,  and  now  has  asked,  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  prevent  departure  by  private  air- 
craft from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  of  aliens  or 
citizens  whenever  it  appears  that  their  entry  into 
Cuba  is  being  attempted  for  the  purpose  of  start- 
ing or  furthering  civil  strife  in  that  country. 

2.  In  anticipation  of  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Commissioner  Joseph  M.  Swing  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  al- 
ready has  dispatched  to  Florida  a  special  force  of 
more  than  100  officers,  with  necessary  planes,  auto- 
mobiles, commimications  and  other  equipment,  to 
reenforce  the  operations  of  the  Service  in  that 
State.  General  Swing  says  that  Immigration  of- 
ficers are  now  being  deployed  throughout  the  al- 
most 200  airports  in  Florida  and  are  ready  to 
institute  continuous  vigilant  guard  to  prevent  un- 
authorized flights  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba 
by  persons  whose  departure  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  prepared 
for  immediate  issuance  a  regulation  requiring 
that  any  person  operating  a  civil  aircraft  for 
flight  into  or  over  Cuba  file  within  one  hour  prior 
to  time  of  departure  a  written  flight  plan  which 
will  disclose,  in  addition  to  technical  flight  data, 
the  destination  of  the  plane,  the  names  of  pas- 
sengers, the  names  of  crew  and  the  nature  of  any 
cargo  carried.  This  regulation  will  further 
require  departure  of  such  planes  from  designated 
international  airports. 

All  information  available  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  regarding  flights  to  Cuba  and  all 
flight  plans  are  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  warned  that  all 
pilots  holding  its  certificates  when  in  Cuban  air 
space  are  expected  to  abide  by  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  Cuba. 

Filing  of  a  false  flight  plan  under  the  new  regu- 
lation will  subject  those  responsible  to  criminal 
prosecution.     Failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 


ment to  file  a  flight  plan  will  subject  violators  i 
a  possible  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  and  loss  a 
certificate. 

Under  Section  215  of  the  Immigration  an 
Nationality  Act,  if  a  plane  is  used  as  an  instr 
ment  for  the  illegal  departure  of  a  person  fro 
the  United  States,  the  plane  is  subject  to  confi 
cation,  in  addition  to  criminal  penalties  whic 
may  be  imposed  upon  the  violator. 

TEXT  OF  SECRETARY  HERTER'S  LETTER 

October  31,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  Walsh  :  The  continued  friendly  reh 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  the  otht 
nations  in  the  Caribbean  area  are  important  t 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  and  J 
measures  taken  by  the  United  States  for  tl 
defense  of  other  countries  in  compliance  with  ov. 
treaty  commitments.  The  usual  friendly  reh 
tions  between  this  Government  and  the  goverr 
ments  of  such  other  nations  may  be  embarrasse 
by  allegations  that  aliens  use  our  territory  as 
base  of  operations  for  starting  or  furthering  civ 
strife  against  the  governments  of  such  nation: 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  in  th 
past  diligently  investigated  all  available  informs 
tion  involving  the  possible  violation  of  la\dj 
designed  to  prevent  such  activities  and  ha 
brought  before  the  courts  all  those  cases  wher 
sufficient  evidence  existed. 

The  close  geographic  proximity  of  Cuba  to  th 
United  States  poses  a  special  problem.  It  ha 
been  asserted  that  aliens  have  recently  used  pri 
vate  aircraft  which  have  departed  from  th 
United  States  to  make  possible  the  dropping  o 
leaflets  and  to  engage  in  other  activities  for  th 
purpose  of  starting  or  furthering  civil  strife  il 
that  country.  I  find  that  the  departure  of  an; 
alien  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  (includin; 
its  air  space)  in  such  manner  for  these  purpose 
is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
In  exercise  of  the  power  delegated  to  me  b 
Presidential  Proclamation  3004  and  in  accordanc 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  there 
under,  I  therefore  request  that,  pursuant  to  th 
provisions  of  Section  215  of  the  Immigration  an< 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  190)  and  the  regula 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  relating  thereto,  2!, 
C.F.R.  46,  you  prevent  the  departure  from  th 
United  States  to  Cuba  by  such  means  of  any  aliei 
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•ho  appears  to  be  departing  for  the  purpose  of 
arting  or  furthering  civil  strife  in  the  territory 
f  the  Republic  of  Cuba  or  aiding  or  abetting 
lerein. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  United  States  citi- 
es have  from  time  to  time  aided  and  abetted  the 
romotion  of  civil  strife  in  Cuba  by  facilitating  or 
artieipating  in  the  illegal  departure  of  aliens 
com  the  United  States  to  Cuba  by  private  air- 
raft  and  by  other  acts  intended  for  this  purpose, 
accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  power  delegated  to 
le  by  the  aforesaid  proclamation  I  hereby  request 
Kit  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  promul- 
ated  thereunder,  22  C.F.R.  53,  when  it  appears 
lat  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  per- 
m  who  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  States  is 
ttempting  or  seeking  to  depart  from  the  United 
tates  by  such  means  for  the  purpose  of  starting 
r  furthering  civil  strife  in  Cuba  or  aiding  or 
betting  therein,  you  temporarily  prevent  the  de- 
art  ure  of  said  person  in  order  to  permit  the  eom- 
letion  of  an  appropriate  investigation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Christian  A.  Herteb 


I.S.  and  Panama  Exchange  Notes 
n  Anti-American  Demonstrations 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  note  delivered  on 
November  3  and  an  aide  memoir e  delivered  on 
October  21  by  the  U.8.  Ambassador  to  Panama, 
'idian  F.  Harrington,  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
yanama,  Miguel  J.  Moreno,  Jr.,  together  with  the 
ext  of  a  Panamanian  note  of  November  4- 

EXTS  OF  U.S.  NOTE  AND  AIDE  MEMOIRE 

ress  release  773  dated  November  3 
lote  of  November  3 

Under  instructions  from  my  Government  I  have 
he  honor  to  protest  the  unwarranted  desecration 
hat  took  place  today  of  the  American  flag  flying 
t  the  Chancery  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
onor  of  the  Panamanian  Independence  Day  by  a 
Toup  of  approximately  150  persons.  I  also  pro- 
3st  the  damage  to  the  United  States  Government 
Toperty  inflicted  both  at  the  Chancery  and  offices 
f  the  United  States  Information  Service  on  the 
ame  occasion. 


At  approximately  12:45  p.m.  a  group  congre- 
gated in  front  of  the  Chancery.  Soon  thereafter 
they  lowered  the  American  flag  and  raised  the 
Panamanian  flag  on  the  staff.  They  thereupon 
tore  the  American  flag  into  shreds.  At  the  same 
time  members  of  the  group  threw  stones  breaking 
a  considerable  number  of  windows.  They  there- 
upon departed  in  a  group  carrying  the  remnants 
of  the  American  flag. 

Earlier  a  large  group  congregated  in  front  of 
the  building  of  the  United  States  Information 
Service  and  shattered  practically  all  the  windows 
on  the  first  and  second  floors.  Ironically  enough, 
the  United  States  Information  Service  display 
window  featured  Panamanian  Independence. 

My  Government  regards  the  desecration  of  the 
American  flag  and  damage  to  American  property 
as  seriously  endangering  the  good  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  The  foregoing  actions, 
moreover,  took  place  despite  the  contents  of  the 
Aide  Memoire  I  delivered  to  Your  Excellency  on 
October  21. 

Aide  Memoire  of  October  21 

The  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  appreciative  of  the  reassuring  statements 
made  to  the  Charge  dAffaires  ad  interim  during 
the  Ambassador's  recent  absence  from  Panama 
with  respect  to  the  demonstrations  which  certain 
Panamanians  have  said  will  take  place  in  the 
Canal  Zone  on  November  3,  1959.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  certain  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  will  take  whatever  steps  may 
be  necessary  in  Panama  to  ensure  peace  and  order 
and  to  discourage  any  demonstration  in  the  Canal 
Zone  which  might  have  serious  consequences, 
thereby  endangering  the  good  relations  which 
exist  between  the  two  countries. 

Embassy  or  the  United  States  of  America, 
Panama,  October  21, 1959. 

TEXT  OF  PANAMANIAN  NOTE 

Unofficial  translation 

November  4, 1959 

Me.  Ambassador:  I  have  received  Your  Excellency's 
note  Number  169  of  November  3  expressing  Your  Ex- 
cellency's protest  for  acts  of  violence  committed  that 
same  day  by  a  group  of  persons  congregated  in  front  of  the 
Chancery  of  the  U.S.A.  Embassy. 

These  actions  form  a  part  of  a  series  of  incidents  which 
occurred  yesterday  [November  3]  and  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  begun  to  investigate.    According  to  informa- 
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tion  received  by  the  Government  up  to  the  present,  the 
acts  committed  in  front  of  the  Chancery  of  the  U.S.A. 
Embassy  were  preceded  by  analogous  acts  involving  a 
Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

My  Government  laments  that  which  happened  yester- 
day and  in  no  manner  could  subscribe  to  or  approve  acts 
of  the  nature  that  gave  rise  to  Your  Excellency's  protest. 

Nevertheless,  I  should  now  declare  to  Your  Excellency 
that,  with  reference  to  the  events  that  happened  yes- 
terday on  the  border  of  the  Canal  Zone,  my  Government 
has  information  regarding  certain  unjustifiable  acts,  such 
as  firing  against  groups  of  unarmed  Panamanians  and 
launching  tear  gas  bombs  in  various  sectors  of  the  city, 
that  resulted  in  the  wounding  of  more  than  forty  Pana- 
manian citizens  by  action  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces.    My 


Government  formally  protests  the  attitude  assumed  aji 
the  acts  committed  at  certain  moments  by  the  jk>1U 
forces  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  military  forces  th 
came  later  to  reinforce  them.  And  in  presenting  tl 
formal  protest  my  Government  trusts  that  the  civili 
and  military  authorities  of  the  U.S.  in  the  Canal  Zo 
will  act  in  future  with  greater  consideration  and  pi 
dence  so  that  the  repetition  of  the  events  we  lament  tod 
might  be  avoided. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  reiterate  to  Your  Excellen 
the  assurances  of  my  highest  and  most  distinguish 
consideration. 

Miguel  J.  Moreno,  Jr. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 


The  Future  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 


by  Leonard  J.  Saccio 

Acting  Director,  International  Cooperation  Administration 


Our  greatest  concern  and  interest  today,  I  should 
think,  is  to  divine  correctly  the  true  meaning  of 
the  events  of  the  past  month,  particularly  the  sig- 
nificance of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  visit.2 

Of  course  no  one  event  in  history,  no  matter 
how  startling,  can  be  viewed  without  reference  to 
other  facts.  Hence  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  and 
consider  the  past  10  years,  a  period  which  cor- 
responds, roughly,  with  the  life  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program. 

Certainly  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  dogma 
about  the  ultimate  conquest  of  the  world  by  inter- 
national communism.  Every  time  he  had  a  chance 
Khrushchev  recited  the  classic  Marxist  rote — 
feudalism,  capitalism,  communism — and  claimed 
that  there  was  no  escape  for  anyone  from  this 
social  and  political  determinism. 

But  there  have  been  changes,  important  ones, 
during  the  past  decade. 


1  Address  made  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Clerical 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Clergy-Industry  Relations  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Oct.  20. 

"Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  visited  the  United  States  Sept. 
15-27.  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1959,  p. 
476,  and  Oct.  12, 1959,  p.  499. 
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1.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  shown  a  tremendous  ec< 
nomic  capability.  It  has  developed  its  resourci 
and  has  achieved  outstanding  success  in  scienc 
that  useful  servant  for  peace  or  war,  good  or  evi 

2.  Within  the  Soviet  Union  there  has  been 
relaxation  of  tyranny  and  government  by  seen 
police  and  a  commitment,  or  at  least  a  promise,  1 
give  more  emphasis  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

3.  The  bloc  has  added  a  new  tool  to  use  in  ii 
foreign  relations  outside  the  bloc — a  tool  whic 
bodes  well  for  world  peace  in  two  respects : 

(a)  The  tool  is  a  peaceful  one,  namely,  economi 
assistance ; 

(b)  Use  of  this  tool  requires  decent  standard 
of  international  conduct.  For  example,  the  claii 
of  "no  strings  attached"  has  made  it  necessary  fc 
the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  substantial  aid  t 
certain  countries  even  though  the  current  polic 
of  those  countries  was  unpleasant  to  the  U.S. S.I 

4.  There  has  been  open  acknowledgment,  i 
recent  months,  that  any  future  all-out  war  woul 
mean  the  annihilation  of  all  civilization — the  de 
struction  of  the  "socialist"  nations  as  well  as  th 
others. 

We  can  hope,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  eventua 
development  within  the  U.S.S.R.  of  governments 
policies   and   programs  more   responsive  to  it 
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people's  desire  for  peace — and  a  chance  to  obtain 
more  material  comforts — and  more  in  line  with  its 
people's  basic  lack  of  interest  in  world  conquest. 

Maintaining  Strength  for  Peace 

From  three  factors — the  apparent  changes  of 
Soviet  tactics,  our  hard-won  experience,  our  hope 
for  further  changes — we  can  deduce  our  course  of 
action,  especially  the  future  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Program. 

First,  inasmuch  as  our  present  policies  of  mu- 
tual security  and  collective  defense  have  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  desirable  changes 
in  Soviet  tactics,  we  must  continue  these  policies 
as  long  as  they  are  needed — that  is,  until  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  decides  to  devote  its  productive  capac- 
ity to  meeting  the  peaceful  needs  of  individual 
families  and  decides  to  renounce  the  use  of  armed 
force  to  win  the  world  to  communism.  As  long 
as  there  is  an  armed  threat  which  can  be  countered 
Dnly  by  military  strength,  we  have  little  choice 
but  to  maintain  our  defenses. 

Second,  regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  sta- 
tus and  cost  of  defense  programs,  we  are  going 
to  have  greater,  not  less,  need  for  those  parts  of 
:he  Mutual  Security  Program  which  are  concerned 
with  development  rather  than  with  defense  or 
disaster. 

'<  As  to  the  first,  my  conclusion  is  based  on  the 
success  of  the  past  10  years.  Suppose  there  had 
^een  no  military  aid  program  to  help  build  up 
free- world  defense  forces,  no  economic  aid  to  shore 
ap  the  economies  of  the  countries  which  had  to 
aave  large  armies  but  which  had  only  small  in- 
?omes.  Suppose  there  had  been  no  adequate  free- 
svorld  defense  strength,  nor  real  determination  to 
resist  attack  in  Korea,  in  Viet-Nam,  in  Taiwan, 
Dr  to  stand  up  to  threat  and  bluster  in  the  Middle 
East.  Suppose  we  and  our  partners  had  not 
worked  together  to  make  the  risk  of  aggression  too 
?reat.  Do  you  think  we  would  be  talking  today 
ibout  peaceful  negotiations? 

Where  do  we  go  from  here  ?  Proposals  for  dis- 
irmament  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms  after 
*ain.  These  proposals  must  be  considered,  not  on 
be  basis  of  their  source  but  on  the  basis  of  their 
nerits. 

We  have  learned  through  hard  experience  that 
he  real  problem  we  face  is  not  disarmament  as 
such ;  it  is  disarmament  with  safety.  We  did  dis- 
arm at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  but  the  Com- 


munist bloc  did  not.  Let  no  one  forget  it  was 
Communist  efforts  to  take  over  the  world  by  ag- 
gression and  armed  insurrections  which  finally 
pushed  the  United  States  and  its  partners  into 
reluctant  rearmament.  Those  among  the  neutrals 
who  fall  for  the  myth  that  we  are  the  "aggressor," 
encircling  the  Soviet  bloc  with  air  and  naval  bases, 
should  remember  that  we  and  our  partners  put 
our  defenses  together  only  after  events  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
Far  East  had  made  it  crystal  clear  that  the  rulers 
of  the  Communist  empire,  unless  stopped  from  the 
outside,  would  use  armed  force  to  try  to  take  over 
their  neighbors.  We  had  to  stop  the  outward 
march  of  Communist  armies.  We  had  to  keep 
those  armies  stopped.  We  had  to  build  armed 
strength  on  this  side  to  deter  aggression  from  the 
other,  and  we  succeeded.  Shall  we  now  give  up 
our  strength  ? 

Until  we  have  some  kind  of  workable  and  en- 
forceable agreements  involving  inspection  or  other 
certain  methods  of  control,  we  cannot  afford  to 
engage  in  any  one-sided,  dangerous  disarmament. 
We  do  not  have  any  real  agreements  yet;  and, 
even  should  we  and  our  defense  partners  reach 
agreement  with  the  Russians,  there  are  still  the 
Red  Chinese  to  consider. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  maintain  the  strength 
for  peace  which  makes  negotiation  possible  until 
we  have  bona  fide  agreements.  We  cannot  afford 
military  weakness  at  this  crucial  time  in  history ; 
and  I  refer  not  only  to  our  own  military  strength 
but  equally  and  importantly  to  the  strength  of  our 
allies  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  accounted  for 
by  military  assistance  programs  and  related  eco- 
nomic programs  within  the  mutual  security  ap- 
propriations. 

The  balance  of  power  for  peace  is  not  yet  as- 
sured. We  must  maintain,  not  jeopardize,  it. 
Hence  I  do  not  foresee  any  lessening  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  of  the  need  for  the  two  most  costly  parts 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Program :  military  assist- 
ance— hardware  for  allies ;  and  defense  support — 
economic  backstopping  for  a  dozen  countries  with 
large  defense  costs  and  small  economies. 

Opportunity  for  the  Free  World 

Now  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we 
have  no  further  need  for  defense  programs  of  the 
present  size  and  cost.  What  will  happen  to  other 
parts  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program? 
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In  a  world  where  nations  have  freedom  of  choice 
each  one — the  old  as  well  as  the  new,  the  developed 
as  well  as  the  underdeveloped — can  look  and  see 
and  judge  which  general  system  of  organizing  the 
affairs  of  mankind  offers  it  the  most,  which  system 
would  be  the  most  advantageous  to  its  interests. 
On  the  basis  of  self-interest  each  nation  will  then 
choose  which  system  to  associate  with. 

Should  many  nations  conclude  that  the  Soviet 
system  has  the  most  to  offer,  the  balance  of  popula- 
tion and  resources  will  shift  drastically. 

What  will  the  map  of  the  world  look  like  10 
years  from  now — or  20  ?  Part  of  the  answer  lies 
in  ourselves,  in  our  estimate  of  our  own  interests, 
in  our  willingness  to  pay  the  cost  of  jobs  that  need 
doing,  in  our  ability  to  see  an  opportunity  as 
clearly  as  we  see  a  threat. 

The  opportunity  is  this:  to  work  with  other 
nations,  old  and  new — maybe  even  some  day  with 
the  Soviet  bloc — to  help  create  economic,  social, 
and  political  conditions  in  which  national  freedom 
and  personal  liberties  can  flourish,  to  help  build  a 
world  in  which  peaceful  trade  can  climb,  a  world 
in  which  the  human  spirit  can  soar,  unbound  from 
threats  of  war,  unbound  from  the  shackles  of  past 
fears  and  suspicions. 

This  opportunity  would  exist  and  we  should 
take  advantage  of  it  even  were  there  no  Commu- 
nists in  the  world.  We  have,  of  course,  humani- 
tarian reasons  for  wishing  to  help  other  people. 
In  addition  we  have  reasons  of  national  interest 
which  are  equally  as  compelling  as  our  moral  duty 
as  individuals.  A  world  torn  with  strife,  a  world 
depressed  with  lack  of  opportunity,  a  world  in 
which  people  turn  to  drastic  solutions  to  their 
problems  when  they  get  no  effective  action  from 
existing  institutions — in  this  kind  of  world  we, 
as  a  people,  as  a  nation,  as  businessmen,  have 
nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose. 

In  helping  to  solve  the  problems  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  economic  and  social  progress  in  many 
nations  of  the  world,  the  United  States  as  a  Gov- 
ernment has  had  considerable  experience  and  has 
gained  many  useful  insights.  Most  of  the  experi- 
ence has  been  obtained  through  those  aspects  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  not  directly  related  to 
defense. 

Some  of  the  jobs  are  relatively  easy.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  not  too  difficult  to  provide  relief  sup- 
plies to  victims  of  natural  or  manmade  disasters, 
nor  is  it  too  hard  a  job  to  give  financial  support  to 


a  government  in  budgetary  distress.  In  retrospec  I 
it  was  not  such  a  terribly  difficult  job  to  supply  tl  I 
nations  of  Western  Europe  with  food,  raw  mj ' 
terials,  and  machinery  which  they  needed — antj 
more  importantly,  knew  how  to  use — to  restoi : 
their  economic  mechanism  to  a  healthy  workin  i 
condition.  We  have  even  found  out  that  it  is  po; 
sible  to  work  successfully  on  a  worldwide  basis  t  i 
eradicate  a  major  disease.    I  refer  to  malaria. 

All  of  the  above-named  activities  have  elemenl 
in  common :  The  problem  was  fairly  easy  to  ider 
tify,  the  solution  seemed  inescapable,  and  the  r*,| 
sources  were  available. 

Lessons  Learned  From  Technical  Cooperation 

It  was  when  we  started  working  at  two  other  bi 
jobs  that  we  ran  into  difficulty — not  permanentl 
insurmountable  difficulties  but  matters  which  wl 
take  much  time  and  effort  to  deal  with.  I  refe 
specifically  to  our  activities  in  helping  to  financ 
economic  development  and  in  helping  to  develo 
skills,  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  indigenous  inst: 
tutions  which  will  make  continued  economic,  sc 
cial,  and  political  progress  possible. 

Our  principal  governmental  mechanism  fo 
working  with  other  countries  to  develop  skills  am 
institutions  has  been  the  technical  cooperation  pre 
gram.   We  have  learned  many  lessons. 

First,  basic  skills  and  attitudes  cannot  be  trans 
ferred  intact  from  the  United  States,  or  any  othe 
country,  to  another  culture ;  they  must  evolve  fror 
the  conditions  and  the  culture  in  which  they  wil 
be  used. 

Second,  a  series  of  unrelated  demonstrations,  n< 
matter  how  good  in  itself  each  one  may  be,  wil 
have  little  effect  outside  the  areas  in  which  th 
demonstrations  are  made  and  may  last  only  so  Ion/ 
as  the  outside  demonstrators  stick  around.  Thi 
means  that  we  and  our  partners  have  to  work  t< 
build  local  institutions  which  are  capable  of  oper 
ating  effectively  on  a  countrywide  basis. 

Third,  in  developing  service  institutions,  som 
of  the  most  important  are  those  institutions  o 
higher  learning  responsive  to  the  practical  need 
of  citizens  and  not  concerned  exclusively  with  cul 
tural  education.  I  hope  you  will  understand  I  an 
not  belittling  the  need  for  culture  nor  the  need  f o: 
classical  education  in  any  society.  All  I  am  sayin< 
is  that  society  has  other  needs  which  must  be  serve( 
by  institutions  for  higher  learning  and  that  thesi 
other  needs  should  be  taken  into  account. 
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Fourth,  we  have  learned  that  there  is  great  need 
for  business  skills,  not  only  the  skills  of  the  ad- 
venturous entrepreneur  nor  just  the  skills  of  the 
trader  or  middleman.  There  is  also  a  great  need 
for  management  skills.  Businesses  have  to  be 
managed;  government  agencies  have  to  be  man- 
aged; countries  have  to  be  run;  voluntary  agen- 
cies, such  as  farm  cooperatives  or  consumer 
cooperatives,  have  to  be  directed ;  and  these  man- 
agement skills  are  among  the  hardest  to  help 
develop.  It  is  easy,  for  example,  to  train  10,000 
young  men  to  work  Indian  pumps  and  to  spray 
dieldrin  on  walls  and  ceilings  of  houses  in  a  world- 
wide malaria  eradication  campaign.  It  is  another 
matter  to  train  people  in  the  business  management 
of  steel  mills,  fertilizer  plants,  glass  factories, 
railroads,  highway  construction  and  maintenance, 
and  10,000  other  various  enterprises  which  are 
found  in  a  modern  economy. 

"We  believe,  of  course,  that  as  much  economic 
activity  as  possible  should  be  in  private  hands 
and  under  private  management.  In  ICA  we  have 
established  an  office  of  private  enterprise  to  help 
make  this  view  known  and  to  help  see  to  it  that 
private  enterprise  is  encouraged  to  do  the  jobs 
for  which  it  is  best  fitted. 

Fifth,  a  great  deal  more  time  is  required  in  this 
job  of  developing  service  institutions  than  we  had 
at  first  thought  necessary. 

I  mention  the  element  of  time  for  two  reasons : 
First,  we  would  need  more  time  to  do  the  job  even 
if  we  stuck  with  the  three  basic  areas  of  technical 
cooperation;  namely,  agriculture,  education,  and 
health.  There  is  still  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  in 
these  three  fields.  In  addition  we  have  received 
requests  and  responded  favorably  to  them  for 
help  in  a  dozen  other  major  fields  including  pub- 
lic administration,  public  safety,  and  community 
development,  as  well  as  industry  and  labor.  Sec- 
ond, as  problems  in  one  field  approach  solution, 
whole  new  areas  are  opened  up.  For  example, 
education  in  the  field  of  public  health  on  a  need 
for  sanitation  may  start  out  with  environmental 
sanitation  in  rural  areas  and  end  up  with  requests 
for  loans  to  put  in  a  safe  water  supply  system 
and  a  sewage  system  in  the  major  cities. 

The  Essential  Job  Ahead 

This  kind  of  organic  growth  in  cooperative  pro- 
grams leads  me  to  the  next  point :  We  are  going 
to  continue  to  need  money  for  developmental  pur- 


poses. Not  all  the  funds  need  come  from  the 
United  States  since  we  expect  our  European  part- 
ners to  help — and  perhaps  even  eventually  the 
Sino-  Soviet  bloc. 

Aside  from  meeting  emergencies,  aside  from 
preventing  collapse  of  countries  burdened  with 
needed  defense  forces,  the  essential  job  ahead  is  to 
spark  the  process  of  economic  development  to 
effect  a  substantial  change  in  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  conduct  of  life  in  those  areas  now  known 
as  underdeveloped.  In  fact,  most  of  the  American 
public  and  the  Congress  itself  apply  the  test  of 
economic  growth  to  measure  the  success  of  our 
program.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  prevented 
the  advance  of  communism,  that  we  have  provided 
for  and  supported  the  defense  of  the  free  world, 
that  we  have  fed  the  victims  of  famine  and  given 
shelter  to  the  escapee  and  refugee,  that  we  have 
helped  rehabilitate  areas  destroyed  by  war,  that 
we  have  prevented  economic  chaos  in  many  parts 
of  the  free  world.  All  this  is  not  enough.  We 
must  show  more :  We  must  show  positive  progress 
in  building  flourishing  20th  century  economies  and 
societies  in  those  areas  of  the  world  that  are  still 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  primitive  agricultural 
stage. 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  is  enormous,  and  our 
knowledge  is  still  uncertain.  But  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  it  is  the  most  important  job  before 
us,  and  I  fervently  hope  that  all  nations — and  I 
mean  all — can  devote  their  efforts  to  the  develop- 
ment task  in  peace  and  understanding. 


Aid  Offered  Mexico  To  Alleviate 
Hardships  of  Pacific  Coast  Storm 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  messages  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  President  Adolf o 
Lopez  Mateos  of  Mexico. 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  2 
President  Eisenhower  to  President  Lopez  Mateos 

October  30, 1959 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  cyclone,  floods  and  landslide  that  are  reported 
to  have  caused  such  havoc  and  loss  of  life  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manzanillo.  The  American  people 
extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  Mexican  people 
in  this  trying  time.    Although  Ambassador  Hill 
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has  already  been  in  touch  with  officials  of  your 
Government,  I  want  to  inform  you  personally  that 
this  Government  stands  ready  to  cooperate  in  any 
manner  it  can  in  alleviating  the  hardships  now 
being  borne  by  the  citizens  of  Mexico. 
With  warm  personal  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

President  Lopez  Mateos  to  President  Eisenhower 

Octobeb  31,  1959 

Highly  Esteemed  Mr.  President  :  I  have  received  with 
sincere  emotion  the  message  in  which  you  convey  to  me 
your  regret  over  the  havoc  caused  by  the  Pacific  cyclone 
in  a  vast  region  of  the  Republic. 

In  name  of  the  Mexican  people,  I  deeply  appreciate  this 
evidence  of  solidarity  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  manifests  to  us  in  these  unfortunate  moments. 

In  the  midst  of  the  loss  of  lives  and  the  destruction 
which  the  disaster  has  brought  us,  this  government  is  con- 
trolling and  progressively  dominating  the  situation,  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  not  fail  to  remember 
the  cooperation  of  our  friends  in  case  of  need. 

I  send  you  affectionate  greetings,  with  my  cordial 
consideration. 

Adolfo  L6pez  Mateos 


U.S.  and  Rumania  Begin  Talks 
on  Financial  Claims 

Press  release  778  dated  November  6 

Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States  will  begin 
negotiations  with  representatives  of  the  Rumanian 
Government  at  Washington  on  November  16, 1959, 
in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the  finan- 
cial claims  of  American  nationals  against  Ru- 
mania. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Rumania  signed  at  Paris  on  February  10,  1947, 
the  Rumanian  Government  is  obligated  to  com- 
pensate United  Nations  nationals  for  losses  suf- 
fered by  reason  of  the  damage,  seizure,  seques- 
tration, or  control  of  their  property  in  Rumania 
between  September  1,  1939,  and  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty,  September  15,  1947.  More- 
over, the  Rumanian  Government  is  obligated  un- 


der recognized  principles  of  international  law  to 
pay  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensation 
to  American  nationals  whose  property  interests; 
in  Rumania  were  nationalized,  expropriated,  or 
otherwise  taken  subsequent  to  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  treaty. 

Since  the  Rumanian  Government  failed  to  take 
any  effective  steps  to  satisfy  claims  as  provided  in 
the  treaty  and  as  required  by  international  law, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  August 

1955,  exercising  its  rights  under  the  treaty  and 
under  international  law,  vested  certain  Rumanian 
assets  which  had  remained  blocked  in  the  United 
States  since  World  War  II.1  This  action,  author- 
ized under  Public  Law  285,  84th  Congress,  pro- 
vided for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
vested  assets  to  American  nationals  having  claims 
against  Rumania. 

The  adjudication  of  American  claims  against 
Rumania  was  completed  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States  on 
August  9,  1959.  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
285,  awards  of  the  Commission  have  been  certified 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  for  payment  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  seized  assets  of  Rumania.  To- 
tal awards  by  the  Commission  against  Rumania 
(exclusive  of  interest)  amounted  to  slightly  more 
than  $60  million.  The  available  funds  for  com- 
pensation to  recipients  of  awards  total  about  $21 
million.  The  objective  of  the  U.S.  in  the  forth- 
coming negotiations  will  be  to  arrive  at  a  final 
settlement  of  the  unsatisfied  portion  of  U.S. 
claims  against  Rumania. 

These  negotiations  are  being  undertaken  at  the 
initiative  of  the  Rumanian  Government,  which 
first  proposed  to  discuss  these  matters  early  in 

1956.  Exploratory  talks  held  at  Bucharest  in  Oc- 
tober 1956,2  however,  did  not  result  in  any  agree- 
ment as  to  how  the  negotiations  should  proceed. 
Several  exchanges  of  communications  since  the 
termination  of  the  Bucharest  talks  have  led  to  the 
decision  to  begin  negotiations  at  Washington  on 
November  16. 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  21,  1955,  p.  845. 
*  IUd.,  Sept.  17,  1956,  p.  444. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Political  Committee  Unanimously  Approves 
82-Nation  Disarmament  Resolution 


Following  is  a  statement  made  in  Committee  I 
(Political  and  Security)  on  October  28  by  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  General  Assembly,  together  with  the  text  of 
a  resolution  on  disarmament  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  November  #. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  LODGE 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3278 

Long  before  the  United  Nations  was  founded, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ever  since,  states  have 
supported  the  idea  of  bringing  about  real  dis- 
armament under  effective  international  control  in 
the  belief  that  this  would  make  a  mighty  contribu- 
tion to  building  a  peaceful  world. 

Every  year  the  General  Assembly  has  tried  to 
make  progress  toward  genuine  disarmament.  As 
rapid  technological  developments  have  increased 
the  awesome  destructive  power  of  modern  weap- 
ons, making  nuclear  war  a  suicidal  enterprise, 
interest  in  bringing  about  disarmament  has 
heightened. 

This  year  each  speaker  has  emphasized  the  de- 
sire of  his  country  to  see  significant  action  taken 
in  the  disarmament  field. 

In  the  speech  I  made  here *  I  even  went  a  little 
further  by  making  some  suggestions  regarding  the 
need  to  begin  to  consider  complementary  steps 
that  will  eventually  be  required  to  maintain  peace 
in  a  disarmed  world.  I  also  repeated  that  the 
United  States  unreservedly  supports  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  controlled  disarmament. 

I  think  it  has  always  been  clear  that  compre- 
hensive disarmament  may  be  achieved  in  various 
ways  and  by  various  means.    We  can  go  gradu- 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1959,  p.  615. 
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ally,  step  by  step,  or  we  can  tackle  the  problem  as 
a  whole. 

Technical  and  political  considerations  can  be 
treated  separately,  or  they  can  be  treated  together. 
As  for  the  United  States,  let  me  repeat  what  I 
said  earlier : 

We  are  willing  to  take  large  steps  or  small  steps — as 
long  as  they  are  real  steps  taken  in  confidence  and  all 
concerned  take  equal  steps  together. 

It  is  crucial  that,  once  we  specify  and  agree  on  our 
objective,  we  must  be  flexible  in  devising  ways  and 
procedures  to  move  toward  it. 

The  way  in  which  we  describe  our  objective  is 
unimportant.  What  is  important  is  that  we  all 
understand  it  in  the  same  way. 

The  goal  has  been  called  "real  disarmament." 
Others  refer  to  it  as  "comprehensive  disarma- 
ment," a  phrase  which  in  the  English  language  is 
particularly  descriptive.  The  resolution  before  us 
uses  the  words  "general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment." 

All  these  phrases  mean  disarmament  right 
across  the  board,  involving  all  types  of  weapons, 
covering  every  means  of  warfare.  There  are 
other  words  that  could  be  used  equally  well.  If 
we  use  the  words  "general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment" on  one  occasion,  on  another  we  can  just  as 
well  refer  to  "comprehensive  disarmament." 

Indeed,  the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Mr.  [David]  Ormsby-Gore, 
made  precisely  this  point  in  his  speech  here  the 
other  day  when,  after  using  the  phrase  "compre- 
hensive disarmament,"  he  said : 

I  assure  you  that  this  single  adjective  "comprehensive" 
has  the  same  meaning  for  us  as  the  two  adjectives  "gen- 
eral and  complete"  which  have  been  preferred  by  some 
speakers  in  this  debate. 

To  give  you  another  example:  Chairman  Khru- 
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shchev  in  his  address  to  the  Assembly  referred  to 
"comprehensive  and  complete"  disarmament. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  resolution  which  we  will 
soon  be  introducing.2 

The  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  preamble  re- 
flect certain  basic  aims  of  the  United  Nations — 
the  desire  to  avoid  war;  the  desire  to  end  the  arm- 
aments race  and  to  use  resources  now  devoted  to 
armaments  for  man's  benefit ;  the  desire  to  create 
relations  of  mutual  trust  and  cooperation. 

The  next  paragraph  recalls  the  action  of  the 
Disarmament  Commission  of  this  past  Septem- 
ber3 when  it  welcomed  the  resumption  of  nego- 
tiations on  disarmament  as  agreed  by  France,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  in  establishing 
the  new  10-nation  disarmament  group. 

The  concluding  two  paragraphs  of  the  pream- 
ble reflect  the  general  comments  I  have  just  made 
about  the  subject  of  disarmament.  They  define 
the  problem  before  us,  and  they  make  it  plain  that 
any  progress  toward  the  objective  of  comprehen- 
sive disarmament  will  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  peaceful  world.  This  language  was 
designed  to  make  plain  that  either  large  or  small 
steps,  or  both,  are  worth  while. 

The  first  calls  upon  governments  to  make  every 
effort  to  achieve  a  constructive  solution  of  the 
problem  of  comprehensive  disarmament. 

The  second  provides  for  the  records  of  our  dis- 
cussions to  be  transmitted  to  our  own  Disarma- 
ment Commission  and  to  the  10-nation  disarma- 
ment group  for  thorough  consideration.  In  par- 
ticular, this  paragraph  notes  two  specific  plans 
which  were  put  forward  this  year,  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  4  and  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.,5  and 
refers  them  for  consideration  to  the  10-nation  dis- 
armament committee.  It  neither  endorses  nor  re- 
jects any  of  the  specific  proposals  or  suggestions 
that  have  been  put  forward. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  wise  decision,  one  which 
recognizes  that  these  plans,  as  well  as  any  others, 
will  require  careful  and  detailed  examination. 
The  resolution  itself  uses  the  words  "thorough 
consideration."  Consequently  the  resolution  sim- 
ply refers  them  to  a  body  which  can  give  them  the 
detailed  examination  they  must  have. 

2  TJ.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  234. 

"For  text  of  resolution  of  Sept.  10,  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  28, 1959,  p.  4.39. 

4  rT.N.  doc.  A/C.l/820. 

5  V.N.  doc.  A/4210. 
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The  concluding  operative  paragraph  is  again  a 
statement  of  hope  and  aspiration.  The  hope  is 
that  measures  leading  toward  the  goal  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  inter- 
national control  will  be  worked  out  in  detail  and 
agreed  upon  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  No 
one  can  disagree  with  that  statement  of  objectives. 
Everyone  can  and  must  do  his  utmost  to  con- 
tribute to  its  achievement.  The  United  States 
pledges  its  best  efforts  to  achievement  of  this  great 
goal. 

We  join  in  cosponsoring  this  resolution  in  the 
spirit  of  the  communique  at  Camp  David  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1959.6  In  that  communique  Chairman 
Khrushchev  and  President  Eisenhower  agreed 
that  the  question  of  general  disarmament  is  the 
most  important  one  facing  the  world  today.  They 
further  agreed  that  both  Governments  should 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  constructive  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  This  communique  also — 
and  I  stress  this  because  it  refers  to  the  circum- 
stances  upon  which  such  a  constructive  solution 
depends — affirms  that  the  Chairman  and  the 
President  "agreed  that  all  outstanding  interna- 
tional questions  should  be  settled  not  by  the  ap- 
plication of  force  but  by  peaceful  means  through 
negotiation." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
our  agreement  here  on  objectives  is  important.  It 
can  set  the  stage,  as  we  believe  it  does,  for 
constructive  negotiations  elsewhere.  In  those  ne- 
gotiations, also,  the  United  States  will  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  bring  about  a  successful  outcome. 
It  now  becomes  the  task  of  others  to  translate  our 
goals  into  concrete  terms  and  to  build  the  essential 
groundwork  which  we  all  fervently  hope  will  open 
the  way  toward  controlled  and  comprehensive 
disarmament. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION » 

The  General  Assembly, 

Moved  by  the  desire  to  save  the  present  and  succeeding 
generations  from  the  danger  of  a  new  and  disastrous 
war, 

Striving  to  put  an  end  completely  and  forever  to  the 
armaments  race  which  places  a  heavy  burden  on  man- 
kind, and  to  use  resources  thus  released  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind, 


"  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12,  1959,  p.  499. 

'U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.234,  cosponsored  by  all  82  of  the 
member  nations  and  unanimously  adopted  by  Committee 
I  on  Nov.  2. 
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Desiring  to  promote  the  creation  of  relations  of  trust 
and  peaceful  co-operation  between  States, 

Mindful  of  the  resolution  of  10  September  1959  (DC/ 
140)  of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission, 

Being  convinced  that  any  progress  towards  the  goal  of 
complete  and  general  disarmament  under  effective  inter- 
national control  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
these  high  aims, 

Considering  that  the  question  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  is  the  most  important  one  facing  the  world 
today, 

Calls  upon  Governments  to  make  every  effort  to  achieve 
a  constructive  solution  of  this  problem, 

Transmits  to  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Com- 
mission and  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  ten-nation  disarmament  committee  for  thor- 
ough consideration  the  Declaration  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  17  September  1959,  and  the  Declaration  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  18  September  1959, 
and  the  other  proposals  or  suggestions  made,  as  well  as 
the  records  of  the  Plenary  meetings  and  the  meetings  of 
the  First  Committee  at  which  the  question  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  was  discussed, 

Expresses  the  hope  that  measures  leading  towards  the 
goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control  will  be  worked  out  in  detail  and 
agreed  upon  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


United  Nations  Programs 
of  Technical  Assistance 

Statement  by  Virgil  B.  Hancher 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly1 

Last  week  the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  a  call  to  all  free  nations,  large  or  small, 
rich  or  poor,  to  intensify  their  efforts  toward 
providing  economic  assistance  for  underdevel- 
oped nations.2  A  few  of  his  observations  are  so 
pertinent  to  our  deliberations  that  I  should  like 
to  quote  his  reiteration  of  our  aims.  The 
President  said: 

Increasingly  and  insistently  they  [the  peoples  of  the 
world]  are  demanding  the  elimination  of  the  human 
indignities  of  starvation,  ill-health,  and  peonage.  They 
want  independence,  individual  freedom,  and  responsible 
government.  .  .  . 

Clearly  one  objective  of  American  foreign  policy  is 
and  must  be  to  help  build  a  world  economy  in  which  each 
nation  finds  it  possible  to  earn  its  own  keep  and  to  pay 
its  own  way,  and  do  so  in  a  manner  which  brings  mean- 


*Made  in  Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial)  on 
Oct.  20  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3260). 
1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2, 1959,  p.  620. 
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ing  and  fulfillment  to  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  Such  a 
policy  is  crucial  to  our  own  prosperity  and  security ;  it 
is  vital  to  the  cause  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

I  believe,  and  I  trust  you  believe,  that  every  free 
nation  should  have  this  policy.  I  further  believe,  and 
hope  you  agree,  that  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  moti- 
vated by  both  humanitarianism  and  self-interest,  should 
cooperate  voluntarily  in  a  long-range  program  aimed  at 
helping  the  presently  less  privileged  peoples  work  step 
by  step  toward  a  better  life. 

The  ideals  thus  restated  by  our  President  have 
guided  our  Nation  and  many  others  for  a  long 
time.  The  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance,  undertaken  10  years  ago,  was  one  of 
the  early  experiments  in  economic  cooperation 
on  an  international  scale. 

The  Expanded  Program  has  good  reasons  to 
take  pride  in  its  past  accomplishments.  By  vir- 
tue of  the  solid  experience  it  has  gained,  it  can 
also  look  forward  with  real  confidence  to  the 
future.  There  is  particular  reason  for  satisfac- 
tion concerning  the  cooperative  relationships 
which  the  Expanded  Program  has  developed  with 
the  specialized  agencies,  with  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat,  with  organizations  in  countries  like 
my  own  which  are  engaged  in  bilateral  technical 
cooperation  programs,  and  with  the  recently 
established  Special  Fund.  Even  more  gratify- 
ing, perhaps,  is  the  mutual  trust  and  understand- 
ing which  has  been  forged  in  true  partnership 
between  the  Expanded  Program  and  the  mem- 
ber governments  which  have  received  or  are 
receiving  technical  assistance  from  the  United 
Nations. 

Noteworthy  Aspects  of  Expanded  Program 

At  least  two  aspects  of  the  Expanded  Program, 
in  addition  to  its  growth  and  the  cooperative  ar- 
rangements it  has  established,  are  particularly 
worthy  of  note. 

The  Executive  Chairman  [of  the  U.N.  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Board,  David  Owen]  has  revealed 
that  many  countries  are  taking  part  in  giving  as 
well  as  in  receiving  technical  assistance.  In  his 
words : 

So  many  countries  are  now  taking  part  on  the  giving 
end  as  well  as  on  the  receiving  end,  as  it  were,  that 
what  began  as  technical  assistance  has  proved  to  be  tech- 
nical cooperation  on  a  worldwide  scale. 

Bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Owen's  observation  as  to 
the  true  cooperative  nature  of  this  venture,  per- 
haps we  should  at  an  appropriate  time  consider 
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a  change  in  the  title  of  the  program  which  would 
reflect  more  accurately  that  what  we  are  engaged 
in  is  a  program  of  technical  cooperation.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  similar  views  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  Canada,  France,  and 
Japan. 

Also  worthy  of  attention  is  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  [Roberto  M.]  Heurtematte 
[U.N.  Commissioner  for  Technical  Assistance]  in 
their  statements  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  an  increasing  number  of  countries  to 
receive  supplementary  technical  assistance  on  a 
payment  basis.  This  development  is,  as  they  said, 
a  welcome  extension  of  the  possibilities  of  ef- 
fective action. 

My  delegation  joins  with  others  who  have 
spoken  in  expressing  our  appreciation  to  Mr. 
David  Owen,  the  Executive  Chairman.  We  are 
also  pleased  to  welcome  Mr.  Heurtematte  as  he 
joins  us  for  the  first  time  and  to  express  our  con- 
fidence that  he  will  carry  on  effectively  the  re- 
sponsibilities so  conscientiously  performed  by  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Hugh  Keenleyside. 

The  projects  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  programs  have  steadily  grown 
in  number  and  variety  over  the  years  and  have 
continued  to  improve  in  quality.  The  passage  of 
time  has,  however,  revealed  more  and  greater 
needs  in  the  area  of  technical  assistance — many, 
of  course,  newly  identified  rather  than  newly  cre- 
ated needs,  but  all  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  and 
fullest  resources  which  the  United  Nations  can 
devote  to  this  extremely  important  phase  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

Needs  of  Newly  Independent  Countries 

My  delegation  particularly  welcomes  the  in- 
crease in  technical  assistance  furnished  to  newly 
independent  countries  of  Africa,  whose  needs  are 
so  urgent.  At  the  same  time  we  fully  realize  the 
importance  of  carrying  on  without  interruption 
the  necessary  programs  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Only  increased  contributions  will  make  it  possible 
to  meet  the  exceptionally  urgent  problems  of  the 
newly  independent  countries  without  in  any  way 
diminishing  technical  assistance  to  other  develop- 
ing countries. 

It  is  because  of  the  particularly  urgent  needs 
of  the  newly  independent  countries,  and  of  United 
Nations  trust  territories  as  well,  that  we  believe 


the  OPEX  project 3  is  an  encouraging  experiment. 
This  program  can  result  not  only  in  filling  tem- 
porarily certain  important  gaps  but  also  in  pro- 
viding technical  aid  and  training  for  some  of  the 
countries  which  particularly  lack  experienced 
corps  of  administrators  and  technicians.  It  is 
fundamental  to  our  thinking,  of  course,  that  such 
operational  and  executive  personnel  go  only  to 
countries  which  want  and  need  their  services.  As 
for  the  Secretary-General's  request  for  funds  for 
1960,  we  shall  make  our  comments  in  the  Fifth 
Committee;  however,  we  are  prepared  to  support 
an  increase,  which  appears  to  be  justified  in  terms 
of  need  and  good  administration. 

In  the  28th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  my  Government  supported  resolutions 
which  recommended  several  significant  adminis- 
trative reforms.  When  implemented,  these 
changes  might  assure  even  greater  efficiency  in 
utilizing  the  funds  of  the  Expanded  Program. 

For  example,  the  United  States  fully  supported 
resolution  735,  under  which  it  was  decided,  on  an 
experimental  basis  and  for  the  period  1961-62, 
that  programing  of  specific  projects  might  be  un- 
dertaken on  a  2-year  basis  without  in  any  way  af- 
fecting the  annual  pledging  procedure.  We  will 
also  be  very  much  interested  in  the  results  of  the 
study  undertaken  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
longer  term  programing. 

Perhaps  the  most  intricate  administrative  prob- 
lem before  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at 
its  summer  session  was  that  relating  to  the  policy 
of  allocating  administrative  and  operational  serv- 
ices costs  between  regular  and  Expanded  Pro- 
gram budgets.  Without  reviewing  the  complexi- 
ties involved,  I  may  say  that  my  Government 
fully  supported  the  compromise  reflected  in  res- 
olution 737  of  ECOSOC  (XXVIII),  which  en- 
visages that  funds  allocated  to  the  specialized 
agencies  for  the  administrative  and  operational 
services  costs  of  executing  projects  under  the  Ex- 
panded Program  will  ultimately  amount  to  12 
percent  of  the  costs  of  these  projects.  In  order 
that  resolution  737  may  be  implemented  within 
the  time  specified,  we  are  hopeful  that  govern- 


'  The  OPEX  program,  which  was  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1958  for  an  experimental  1-year  period, 
is  intended  to  help  requesting  governments  recruit  from 
outside  their  country  experienced  operational,  executive, 
and  administrative  personnel  to  work  as  civil  servants  on 
a  temporary  basis. 
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nents,  in  reviewing  the  budgets  of  the  specialized 
igencies,  will  take  action  consistent  with  this 
•esolution. 

ncreased  Contributions 

At  the  recent  pledging  conference  some  member 
governments  announced  their  intention  to  increase 
heir  contributions  to  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance.  We  are  pleased  by  this  re- 
mit as  well  as  by  the  statements  of  other  govern- 
nents  that  they  plan  to  make  new  or  increased 
;ontributions  in  the  near  future.  My  Govern- 
nent  takes  particular  satisfaction  in  learning  of 
very  increase,  large  or  small,  including  the  as- 
essed  local  contributions  of  recipient  govern- 
aents,  because  each  addition  makes  it  more  nearly 
>ossible  for  the  United  Nations  to  use  fully  the 
aaximum  amount  pledged  by  the  United  States. 

We  have  listened  to  the  representatives  of  many 
Jiderdeveloped  countries  eloquently  expound 
heir  nations'  ultimate  goals  with  a  sense  of  ur- 
;ency  which  is  fully  justified.  We  have  also 
sard  delegates  from  a  few  other  countries,  whose 
esources  are  large  but  whose  contributions  are 
leager  in  relation  to  their  vaunted  economic 
trength,  advise,  criticize,  and  generally  expatiate 
pon  the  requirements  and  inadequacies  of  exist- 
ag  programs.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
7e  should  welcome  increased  contributions  by 
fiese  nations  without  strings  attached  as  to  their 
se.  In  this  connection  we  strongly  endorse  the 
iew  expressed  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
jpresentative  of  Canada  that 

.  .  .  relatively  developed  countries  who  express  a  devo- 
on  to  the  cause  of  multilateral  aid  through  the  United 
ations  should  not  continue  to  encumber  their  pledges  in 
ich  a  way  that  the  effect  is  to  produce  a  disguised  bi- 
teral  assistance  program  in  the  name  of  a  multilateral 
fort  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  believe  wholeheartedly  that  the  newly  inde- 
sndent  countries  of  Africa  have  a  particular 
?ed  for  increased  technical  assistance.  We  have 
lown  it  in  deeds,  not  just  in  words.  At  the  same 
me  we  cannot  advocate  a  reduction  in  assistance 
•  other  underdeveloped  countries.  They,  too, 
sed  more,  not  less.  We  can  see  only  one  solu- 
Dn — more  resources.  It  is  for  those  who  pro- 
aim  their  desire  to  assist  the  newly  developing 
"Untries  to  demonstrate  their  sincerity  in  the  only 
ay  that  really  counts:  by  contributing  at  least 
i  proportion  to  their  economic  strength. 
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Question  of  Increasing  Membership 
of  Main  U.N.  Organs 

Statement  oy  Harold  Riegelman 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  x 

Each  year  since  the  11th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  questions  of  enlarging  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  the  Security  Council,  and  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  have  been  on  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  first  two 
questions  have  been  discussed  at  length  by  the  As- 
sembly. In  addition  the  proposal  for  enlargement 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  been  de- 
bated in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  itself. 

This  concern  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  a  con- 
stantly expanding  United  Nations  membership. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  present  members  have 
joined  the  United  Nations  since  the  charter  was 
written.  The  desire  for  a  greater  opportunity  to 
play  a  useful  part  in  the  work  of  the  Organiza- 
tion has  caused  more  and  more  delegations  to 
favor  an  increase  in  the  membership  of  certain 
organs  whose  size  is  determined  by  the  charter. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  favored  a 
reasonable  increase  in  both  Councils.  We  have 
felt  that  a  growing  demand  for  participation  on 
these  bodies  should  be  recognized  through  moder- 
ate expansion.  We  believe  this  can  be  done  with- 
out impairing  efficiency  and  operating  flexibility, 
which  are  essential  characteristics  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  the  Security  Council. 
Moreover,  if  there  is  no  enlargement,  the  type 
of  problem  we  face  now  in  connection  with  the 
Security  Council  elections  is  likely  to  recur  more 
frequently. 

The  stumbling  block  preventing  effective  action 
on  the  questions  before  us  has  been  the  insistence 
of  one  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  that  no  enlargement  shall  take  place  ex- 
cept upon  a  condition  laid  down  by  that  member. 
And  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council 
can  block  any  amendment  of  the  charter.  Evi- 
dently that  particular  member  has  been  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  force  its  will  on  the  entire  General 
Assembly  by  attaching  an  irrelevant  condition  to 
the  settlement  of  an  important  issue.  Despite  its 
frequent  professions  of  friendship  for  the  nations 


1  Made  in  the  Special  Political  Committee  on  Oct.  13 
(U.S.  delegation  press  release  3251). 
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of  Asia  and  Africa,  that  member  has  raised  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  all  efforts  to  give  these 
nations  reasonable  representation  on  the  key 
organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

Last  year,  despite  this  obstacle,  a  majority,  first 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  then  in 
the  General  Assembly,  expressed  support  for  some 
enlargement  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
In  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  16  of  the  18 
members  voted  for  a  resolution  favorable  to  en- 
largement of  the  Council  in  order  to  make  it  a 
more  effective,  a  more  representative  organ.  At 
the  13th  General  Assembly  in  the  Second  Commit- 
tee, 47  delegates,  including  my  own,  endorsed  the 
Council's  resolution.  In  this  Special  Political 
Committee,  a  resolution  endorsing  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  was 
adopted  by  49  votes  to  9. 

My  delegation  supported  all  these  actions.  We 
considered  the  enlargement  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  as  basically  nonpolitical.  Our  col- 
leagues from  the  Netherlands  last  year  described 
enlargement  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
as  essentially  a  technical  adjustment  to  make  that 
Council  more  effective.  It  seemed  reasonable  to 
hope  that  the  Assembly  could,  at  least,  deal  with 
the  least  controversial  of  the  three  enlargement 
items. 

The  resolution  before  this  committee  last  year 
did  not  even  pose  the  issue  of  charter  amendment. 
It  was  simply  designed  to  place  the  General  As- 
sembly on  record  in  anticipation  of  the  day  when 
the  intransigence  which  has  blocked  our  endeavors 
would  have  changed.  Even  that  resolution  was 
opposed  by  nine  members,  including  one  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  United  States  delegation  realizes  that  the 
stumbling  block  which  has  frustrated  our  work 
since  the  11th  General  Assembly  may  remain  an 
obstacle  today.  We  can  only  regret  this.  For 
our  part  we  wish  to  reemphasize  our  hope  that  a 
change  of  attitude  may  take  place  which  will  al- 
low a  thorough  discussion  and  decision  on  the  ques- 
tions of  enlargement  without  regard  to  extraneous 
questions.  We  would  hope  that  the  question  of 
enlarging  certain  United  Nations  bodies  would 
not  be  blocked  longer  by  any  one  great  power. 

We  hope  we  may  have  before  us  a  resolution 
dealing  particularly  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  The  primary  functions  of  the  Council 
are  to  debate  more  or  less  technical  subjects,  to 


coordinate  several  United  Nations  operating  pro- 
grams, and,  when  appropriate,  to  initiate  new  pro- 
grams concerned  with  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions. In  our  view  all  these  functions  could  be 
carried  out  efficiently  with  a  moderate  enlargement 
in  the  size  of  the  Council.  At  the  same  time  we  be- 
lieve that  the  addition  of  more  members  would 
give  a  greater  sense  of  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Council  by  involving  directly  more 
United  Nations  members  in  its  deliberations. 
Therefore  my  delegation,  in  line  with  its  position 
at  the  13th  General  Assembly,  would  favor  a  reso- 
lution recommending  some  enlargement  of  the  two 
Councils.2 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

llth  Session  of  ICEM  Council 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 4  (press  release  774)  the  designation  of  John 
W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  as  U.S.  representative  to  the 
llth  session  of  the  Council  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration 
(ICEM),  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Geneva  Novem- 
ber 12-20,  1959.  Other  members  of  the  delegation 
include : 

Alternate  U.S.  Representatives 

Robert  S.  McCollum,  Deputy  Administrator,  Bureau  of 

Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Francis  E.  Walter,  House  of  Representatives 

Congressional  Advisers 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  United  States  Senate 
John  E.  Henderson,  House  of  Representatives 
H.  Allen  Smith,  House  of  Representatives 

Principal  Adviser 

George  L.  Warren,  Sr.,  Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Robert  K.  Gray,  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet,  White  House 


2  On  Oct.  28  the  Special  Political  Committee  adopted  a 
resolution  (A/SPC/38)  setting  up  a  committee  "to  study 
the  possibility  of  arriving  at  an  agreement  which  will 
facilitate  the  amendment  of  the  Charter  so  as  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  aforementioned  organs.  .  .  ."  On 
Oct.  29  the  committee  adopted  a  resolution  (A/SPC/39) 
"to  include  in  the  provisional  agenda  of  its  fifteenth  ses- 
sion the  items  dealing  with  the  question  of  an  increase  in , 
these  organs." 
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Eric  M.  Hughes,  Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs, 

Department  of  State 
Charles  H.  Owsley,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the 

United  Nations  and  Other  International  Organizations, 

American  Consulate  General,  Geneva,   Switzerland 
Walter  Sillers,  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  State 

of  Mississippi 

Congressional  Staff  Members 

Walter  M.   Besterman,   House  Committee  on   Judiciary 
Joseph  A.  Davis,  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary 
Ruth  Miskell,  Secretary  to  Representative  Walter 
Helen  Sutton,  Secretary  to  Representative  Walter 

ICEM  was  established  at  Brussels  in  1951  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  movement  of  mi- 
grants and  refugees  from  overcrowded  areas  of 
"Western  Europe  to  new  homes  overseas,  primarily 
in  Australia,  Canada,  Latin  America,  and  the 
United  States.  A  high  proportion  of  these  mi- 
grants— averaging  over  45  percent  since  the  exist- 
ence of  ICEM— has  consisted  of  refugees.  Such 
refugee  movements,  up  to  January  31,  1959,  have 
totaled  391,034.  ICEM  also  provides  orientation 
and  vocational  and  language  training  for  many 
migrants  to  facilitate  integration  in  their  new 
land.  Its  membership  is  composed  of  govern- 
ments of  28  countries.  Its  headquarters  are  at 
Geneva. 

The  Council,  the  policymaking  body  of  the 
Committee,  normally  meets  twice  a  year  at  Ge- 
neva. The  13th  session  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, which  usually  meets  immediately  before  the 
Council,  convened  at  Geneva  November  3.  Eob- 
ert  S.  McCollum  is  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Executive  Committee  meeting  and  is  assisted  by 
George  L.  Warren,  Sr.,  as  alternate  U.S. 
representative. 


Seventh  Science  Adviser  Named 
for  U.S.  Antarctic  Delegation 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 2  (press  release  770)  that  John  C.  Heed,  staff 
coordinator  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  has 
been  named  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
as  the  seventh  member  of  a  committee  to  advise  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Conference  on  Antarctica.1 


This  committee,  formed  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  was  announced  October  19, 
1959. 

The  committee  is  headed  by  Laurence  M.  Gould. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  are  Lloyd  V. 
Berkner,  Albert  P.  Crary,  Francis  W.  Reichel- 
derf  er,  Merle  A.  Tuve,  and  Harry  Wexler. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

General  Assembly 

Administrative  and  Budgetary  Co-ordination  Between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies.  Infor- 
mation Annex  III  to  Budget  Estimates  for  the  Financial 
Tear  1960.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  A/C.5/786. 
October  6,  1959.     14  pp. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  Letter  dated  October  6, 
1959,  from  the  representatives  of  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
Libya,  Morocco,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  Yemen  to  the  United  Nations  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General.  A/4236.  October  7, 
1959.    21  pp. 

Question  of  South  West  Africa.  Statement  made  by  the 
representative  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  at  the  884th 
meeting  of  Committee  IV.  A/C.4/424.  October  15, 
1959.     27  pp. 

Progress  Achieved  by  the  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
in  Pursuance  of  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter:  Health 
Services  and  Activities  in  the  Non-Self-Governing  Ter- 
ritories. Corrigendum.  A/4128/Corr.  1.  October  15, 
1959.     1  p. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  Certain  Provisions  of  the  Pen- 
sion Scheme  Regulations  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  A/4241. 
October  15,  1959.     10  pp. 

Technical  Assistance  in  Public  Administration :  Provision 
of  Operational,  Executive  and  Administrative  Personnel. 
Supplementary  report  by  the  Secretary-General. 
A/4212/Add.  1  and  Corr.  1.     October  16,  1959.     7  pp. 

General  and  Complete  Disarmament.  United  Kingdom 
Declaration  Comprehensive  Disarmament  made  by  the 
U.K.  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  September  17,  1959. 
A/C.l/820.     October  16,  1959.     4  pp. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Sum- 
mary Records,  15th  session,  March  9-19,  1959.  E/CN. 
11/508.     May  11,  1959.     222  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources— Summary 
Records,  11th  session,  February  5-12,  1959.  E/CN.ll/I 
&NR/17.     May  18, 1959.     90  pp. 

Programme  Appraisal,  1959-1964:  Work  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Economic,  Social,  Human  Rights  and 
Related  Fields — Addendum :  Individual  Appraisals. 
E/3260/Add.  1.    May  29, 1959.    319  pp. 


1  For  Secretary  Herter's  welcoming  address,  a  list  of  the 
heads  of  delegations,  and  an  announcement  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  science  advisers,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2, 
1959,  p.  650. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
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World  Economic  Situation :  Short-term  Appraisals  of  the 
World  Economic  Situation.  E/3226/Add.  1.  June  1959. 
35  pp. 

Progress  Reports  of  Non-governmental  Organizations' 
Activities  in  Combating  Prejudice  and  Discrimination. 
Additional  material  submitted  by  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations in  consultative  status.  E/NGO/CONF. 
2/2/Add.  1.     June  1959.     17  pp. 

Technical  Assistance  Committee.  Expanded  Programme 
of  Technical  Assistance.  Addendum  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  to  the  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Committee  for  1958.  E/3226/Add.  1. 
June  15, 1959.    76  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Report 
of  the  Working  Party  of  Telecommunication  Experts 
to  the  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Commit- 
tee (8th  Session).  E/CN.ll/TRANS/138.  June  26, 
1959.    30  pp. 

General  Review  of  the  Development  and  Co-ordination 
of  the  Economic,  Social  and  Human  Rights  Pro- 
grammes and  Activities  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies  as  a  Whole.  Supplementary 
report  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  E/3235/Add. 
1.     June  27,  1959.    27  pp. 

Annual  Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees:  Addendum.  E/3263/Add.  1.  July  2, 
1959.    20  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural   Sciences  of  Jan- 
uary 15,  1944  (58  Stat.  1169).     Opened  for  signature  at 
Washington  December  1, 1958.1 
Signature:  Ecuador,  November  6, 1959. 
Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  November  3, 1959. 

Austria 

State  treaty  for  the  reestablishment  of  an  independent 
and  democratic  Austria.  Signed  at  Vienna  May  15, 
1955.  Entered  into  force  July  27,  1955.  TIAS  3298. 
Accession  deposited:  New  Zealand,  September  26,  1959. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Agreement  regarding  financial  support  of  the  North  At- 
lantic ice  patrol.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington 
January  4,  1956.  Entered  into  force  July  5,  1956. 
TIAS  3597. 

Notification  by  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  appli- 
cation to:  Land  Berlin,  July  9, 1958. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement  of  1958.  Done  at  London 
December  1, 1958.  Entered  into  force  provisionally  Jan- 
uary 1,  1959. 

Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  extension  to:  St 
Helena  and  Sarawak,  effective  October  16,  1959. 

*Not  in  force. 


Weights  and  Measures 

Convention  concerning  the  creation  of  an  international 
office  of  weights  and  measures;  regulations  and  tran- 
sient provisions.     Signed  at  Paris  May  20,  1875.     En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1876.     20  Stat.  709. 
Accession  deposited:  Korea,  July  28,  1959. 

Convention  amending  the  convention  relating  to  weight* 
and  measures  of  May  20,  1875.     Dated  at  Sevres  Octo- 
ber 6,  1921.     Entered  into  force  February  10,  1923.    43 
Stat.  1686. 
Accession  deposited:  Korea,  July  28,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

Argentina 

Agreement  amending  the  Air  Force  mission  agreement 
signed  at  Buenos  Aires  October  3,  1956  (TIAS  3652). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Buenos  Aires  October 
16,  1959.     Entered  into  force  October  16,  1959. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ments of  August  29,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3661  and 
3993),  June  23,  1958  (TIAS  4058),  and  September  26, 
1958  (TIAS  4107).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  October  1  and  28,  1959.  Entered  into  fore© 
October  28,  1959. 


— I         Mexico 


Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  migrant  labor 
agreement  of  1951  (TIAS  2331),  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  Octo- 
ber 23,  1959.     Enters  into  force  December  1,  1959. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  amending  agreement  for  cooperation  concern- 
ing civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  June  22,  1956,  aa 
amended    (TIAS  3876).     Signed  at  Washington  July 
22,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:  October  30, 1959. 

Saint  Christopher  Nevis  and  Anguilla 

Convention  for  the  exchange  of  postal  money   orders. 
Signed  at  Basseterre,  Saint  Kitts,  June  27,  1959,  and  at 
Washington  September  14, 1959. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  October  29,  1959. 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  granting  special  economic  assistance  to  Yugo- 
slavia to  finance  technical  assistance  projects  pro- 
gramed for  fiscal  year  1960.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Belgrade  October  22,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
October  22,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Wymberley  DeR.  Coerr  as  Director,  Office  of  West  Coast 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  effective  No- 
vember 1,  1959. 

Harold  C.  Vedeler  as  Director,  Office  of  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Affairs,  effective  November  2,  1959. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Qov- 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  B.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

International  Educational  Exchange  Program — January 
1-June  30,  1958.  Pub.  6830.  International  Information 
and  Cultural  Series  66.     50  pp.     Limited  distribution. 

The  21st  semiannual  report  to  Congress  on  the  exchange 
activities  carried  out  during  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year 
1958. 


Mutual  Security  in  Action — Paraguay. 

American  Series  56.    12  pp.    lOtf. 


Pub.  6843.    Inter- 


A  fact  sheet  discussing  the  country,  government,  economy, 
and  the  role  of  U.S.  technical  assistance. 

Technical  Cooperation  in  Agriculture.  Pub.  6846.  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Series  53.    22  pp.     15tf. 

A  pamphlet  discussing  ICA's  role  in  helping  to  improve 
agricultural  production  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

UNESCO— Organization  and  Program.  Pub.  6849.  In- 
ternational Organization  and  Conference  Series  3.  18  pp. 
15<f. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Organization  and  its  major 
projects. 

You  and  the  United  Nations,  1959-60.  Pub.  6872.  In- 
ternational Organization  and  Conference  Series  6.  46  pp. 
20e\ 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  answers  questions  from  U.S.  citizens  about  the 
U.N. 

The  U.N.  .  .  .  meeting  place  of  nations.  Pub.  6873.  In- 
ternational Organization  and  Conference  Series  7.  12  pp. 
lOtf. 

A  pamphlet  outlining  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Toward  Better  Understanding.  Pub.  6881.  General  For- 
eign Policy  Series  140.     50  pp.    25<i. 

A  record  of  the  speeches  and  other  relevant  documents 
concerning  Vice  President  Nixon's  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  in  July-August  1959. 

Foreign  Ministers  Meeting.  Pub.  6882.  International 
Organization  and  Conference  Series  8.  xxi.  603  pp. 
$1.75. 

A  documentary  publication  on  the  Geneva  Meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers,  held  May  11-June  20  and  July  13- 
August  5, 1959. 

President  Eisenhower's  European  Trip,  August-Septem- 
ber 1959.  Pub.  6888.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  141. 
36  pp.    20tf. 

A  record  of  the  principal  statements  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  those  of  various  European  leaders  with 
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ters relevant  to  the  President's  visit. 


Universal  Postal   Union.     TIAS  4202.     310  pp.     $1. 

Convention,  final  protocol,  regulations,  air-mail  provisions, 
and  final  protocol  to  the  air-mail  provisions,  between  the 
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Austrian  State  Treaty.    TIAS  4253.     28  pp.  15e\ 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Austria.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Vienna  May  8,  15, 
and  22,  1959.    Entered  into  force  May  22,  1959. 


Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses. 

5  pp.     5tf. 


TIAS  4255. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil,  amending  agreement  of  August  3,  1955.  Signed 
at  Washington  July  9,  1958.  Entered  into  force  July  2, 
1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4256.   4  pp.    5#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  Signed  at  Seoul  June  30,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  June  30,  1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4257.    3  pp.    5<S. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Pakistan,  amending  agreement  of  November  26,  1958. 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Karachi  May  21,  1959.  En- 
tered into  force  May  21, 1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4258.  31  pp. 
15<J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
China — Signed  at  Taipei  June  9,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
June  9, 1959,  and  exchanges  of  notes. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4259.    4  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Austria,  amending  agreement  of  May  10,  1957.  Exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  Vienna  June  29,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  June  29, 1959. 

Special  Economic  Assistance.    TIAS  4260.    5  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Iceland.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Reykjavik  June 
23, 1959.    Entered  into  force  June  23,  1959. 


Defense — Loan  of  Vessels  to  Spain. 
5«f. 


TIAS  4262.     5  pp. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Spain.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Madrid  June  23, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  June  23,  1959. 

Passport  Visas.    TIAS  4263.     10  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Colombia.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bogota  June  13 
and  26,  1956,  and  May  22,  1957.  Supplementary  agree- 
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TIAS  4264.    9  pp.    10«(. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Ottawa  July  13, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  July  13,  1959. 
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Financial  Assistance — Facilities  for  Inter-American  Con- 
ference.   TIAS  4265.     2  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Ecuador,  amending  agreement  of  June  27,  1958.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  July  17,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  July  17, 1959. 
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of  July  5,  1930.    TIAS  4266.    3  pp.    5<*. 
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Other  Governments.  Proposed  by  the  Government  of 
Canada,  communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  Octo- 
ber 27,  1947 ;  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America  April  1,  1952;  ratified  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  April  18,  1952 ; 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  America  notified  at 
London  May  1,  1952,  acceptances  by  all  parties  to  the 
convention  notified  on  or  before  July  13,  1957 ;  proclaimed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  July  8, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  July  13, 1957. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses.   TIAS  4267.    5  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, amending  agreement  of  July  3,  1958.  Signed  at 
Washington  May  7,  1959.  Entered  into  force  July  20, 
1959. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses.   TIAS  4268.    9  pp.    lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
France.  Signed  at  Washington  May  7,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  July  20, 1959. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  4269.    3  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Mexico,  extending  provisional  arrangement  of  March  7, 
1957,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Mexico 
June  23, 1959.    Entered  into  force  July  1, 1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4270.  2  pp. 
54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Yugoslavia,  supplementing  agreement  of  December  22, 
1958 — Signed  at  Belgrade  July  9,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  July  9, 1959. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses.   TIAS  4271.     8  pp.     104. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada — Signed  at  Washington  May  22,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  July  27, 1959. 
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2  pp. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Turkey,  amending  agreement  of  February  13,  1959.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Ankara  June  25,  1959.  En- 
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1959.    Entered  into  force  May  26, 1959. 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Finland.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Helsinki  July 
22,  1959.    Entered  into  force  July  22,  1959. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses.   TIAS  4276.     12  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany — Signed  at  Bonn  May 
5, 1959.    Entered  into  force  July  27,  1959. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses.   TIAS  4277.     6  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Netherlands— Signed  at  The  Hague  May  6,  1959.  En- 
tered into  force  July  27, 1959. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses.   TIAS  4278.     11  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Turkey.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Ankara  May  5, 
1959.     Entered  into  force  July  27,  1959. 

Money  Orders.    TIAS  4279.    7  pp.    10e\ 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  (Egyptian  Territory)— Signed 
at  Cairo  October  6  and  at  Washington  October  31,  1958  ; 
approved  and  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  December  10,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
July  1,  1959. 

Establishment  of  Communications  Unit  in  Pakistan. 
TIAS  4281.     16  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Pakistan.  Exchanges  of  notes — Signed  at  Karachi  July 
18,  1959.  Entered  into  force  July  18, 1959,  with  minute  of 
understanding  and  exchange  of  notes. 
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On  December  8, 1949,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
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resources. 
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looperating  With  Free  Asia  for  Social  and  Economic  Progress 


by  Under  Secretary  DUlon 


Tou  and  I  have  much  in  common.  As  the  State 
-partment  official  most  directly  concerned  with 
r  foreign  aid  program,  I  am  seeking,  on  the 
rernmental  level,  to  achieve  many  of  the  things 
i  have  accomplished  over  the  past  38  years  on 
person-to-person  basis.  Another  bond  is  the 
:t  that  there  are  certainly  many  elements  of 
ial  service  in  present-day  diplomacy,  and  I  can 
11  imagine  that  there  must  be  many  calls  for 
)lomacy  in  international  social  service  today. 
1  was  impressed  to  learn  that  your  worldwide 
^anization  helped  solve  vexing  personal  prob- 
is  last  year  for  some  55,000  troubled  people  in 
re  than  100  countries.  Much  of  your  work  has 
n  in  the  Far  East,  from  where  I  returned  last 
3k  after  visiting  Japan,  Korea,  Hong  Kong, 
1  Taiwan.2  Because  of  your  interest  in  the 
fare  of  the  individual  in  these  places,  I  should 
i  to  discuss  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
ited  States  is  cooperating  with  the  peoples  of 
3  Asia  in  their  struggle  for  social  and  economic 
gress. 

Lsian  eagerness  for  betterment,  which  some- 
es  borders  on  impatience,  is  something  you 
Ise  as  you  travel  through  the  Far  East.  With 
■rgy  and  tenacity  of  purpose  the  free  nations 
Asia  are  vastly  enlarging  their  possibility  of 
lieving  security,  stability,  and  progress. 

Vddress  made  before  the  International  Social  Service 
|few  York,  N.Y.,  on  Nov.  13  (press  release  790  dated 
I  12). 

'or  text  of  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  at  Tokyo 
)ct.  27  before  a  meeting  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
!he  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  see 
-etix  of  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  703;  for  the  text  of  an  ad- 
fa  he  made  at  Tokyo  on  Oct.  29  before  the  America- 
l.n  Society,  see  itid.,  Nov.  23,  1959,  p.  739. 


This  drive  for  progress  under  freedom  is  no- 
where more  evident  today  than  in  the  Kepublic 
of  China.  The  island  of  Taiwan  has  been  aptly 
described  as  "a  kind  of  pilot  plant  where  an  an- 
cient civilization  and  Western  techniques  are 
blending  to  produce  a  new  way  of  life  and  a  new 
promise."  It  also  demonstrates  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  newly  developing  area  when 
adequate  United  States  economic  assistance  is 
effectively  used  to  supplement  the  area's  own 
resources. 

Taiwan  lives  under  the  constant  threat  of 
Communist  Chinese  aggression  from  the  main- 
land. Inevitably  the  Communist  menace  makes 
the  headlines  rather  than  the  island's  rapid  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement  over  the  past  10 
years.  As  a  recent  visitor  I  can  testify  that  this 
progress  has  been  extraordinary.  It  is  also  begin- 
ning to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  elsewhere  in 
Asia  by  showing  how  a  low-income  area  can  move 
forward  in  freedom  and,  in  the  process,  develop 
the  needed  momentum  for  sustained  growth. 

When  hostilities  broke  out  in  Korea  in  1950, 
Taiwan  was  nearly  bankrupt.  The  island's  pro- 
ductive facilities  had  been  severely  damaged  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  and  the  war-burdened  economy 
could  not  finance  needed  repairs.  Neither  could  it 
afford  imports  of  necessary  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials.  Farm  production  was  extremely  low. 
Industrial  output  was  almost  nonexistent.  Infla- 
tion was  rampant,  unemployment  high,  and  living 
standards  were  at  bare  subsistence  levels. 

This  dangerous  situation  had  been  intensified 
by  the  influx  of  nearly  2  million  persons  from  the 
mainland  following  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  1949. 
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The  Eepublic  of  China  faced  the  twin  tasks  of 
quickly  improving  its  defensive  posture  and  rais- 
ing its  inadequate  living  standards.  Few  observers 
gave  the  country  much  chance  of  simultaneous 
realization  of  these  objectives.  Yet  today,  only 
10  years  after  the  first  American  aid  programs, 
these  goals  have  been  achieved  beyond  the  most 
generous  expectations.  With  U.S.  assistance  the 
industry  of  its  Government  and  people  has  lifted 
the  island  from  a  state  of  partial  paralysis,  social 
dislocation,  and  economic  exhaustion  into  an  or- 
derly, productive  economy.  Free  China  is  not 
only  growing  in  military  security  and  increasingly 
dedicated  to  preserving  its  freedom  from  the  Com- 
munist tyranny  of  the  mainland  but  is  eager  to 
conquer  new  economic  and  social  goals. 

Achievements  in  Taiwan 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  detailed  statistics, 
but  I  should  like  to  cite  these  concrete  achieve- 
ments. Soon  after  the  Chinese  Government  moved 
to  Taiwan,  it  became  apparent  that  land  reform 
was  urgently  required  if  the  island — slightly 
smaller  than  Vermont  and  Connecticut  combined — 
was  to  support  a  population  of  more  than  10  mil- 
lion people.  The  reform  was  carried  out  smoothly, 
and  the  landlords  received  fair  compensation. 

This  important  social  transformation,  which 
marked  the  start  of  a  sustained  process  of  rapid 
and  lasting  industrial  expansion,  was  facilitated 
by  a  simple  but  ingenious  device :  part  of  the  com- 
pensation given  to  the  landlords  was  in  stocks  of 
Government-owned  corporations.  This  resulted  in 
the  transfer  of  these  Government  corporations  into 
diffused  private  ownership  and  the  creation  over- 
night of  a  new  group  of  entrepreneurs. 

Taiwan's  main  foreign  exchange  earner  for 
many  years  has  been  sugar.  There  was  a  major 
slump  in  sugar  earlier  this  year,  and  a  dangerous 
reduction  in  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  as  much 
as  15  million  dollars  was  feared.  Instead,  thanks 
to  growing  industrialization  under  increasingly 
private  auspices,  such  new  commodities  as  cotton 
textiles,  aluminum,  and  cement  were  placed  on 
the  world  market.  Despite  the  drastic  slump  in 
sugar  prices,  the  total  value  of  Taiwan's  exports 
has  held  steady  since  the  first  of  the  year.  This  is 
an  important  landmark.  It  means  that  free  China 
is  beginning  to  graduate  out  of  the  vulnerable 
position  characteristic  of  newly  developing  econ- 
omies which  depend  for  their  export  earnings  only 


on  one  or  two  primary  products  traditionally  si 
ject  to  violent  price  fluctuations. 

Another  development  gives  evidence  of  how 
low-income  area  can  advance  within  a  free  ent* 
prise  framework.  Private  industrial  conceri 
have  recently  floated  substantial  bond  issues  wi 
conspicuous  success.  Three  months  ago,  for  i 
stance,  the  shares  of  the  newly  organized  Chij 
Development  Corporation — whose  sole  purpose: 
to  channel  investment  into  private  enterprise 
were  oversubscribed  by  the  general  public.  Th 
the  island  is  showing  that  a  newly  developing  an 
can  create  a  money  and  a  capital  market. 

A  good  example  of  healthy  private  initiative 
the  Taiwan  Plastics  Corporation,  which  I  visit* 
It  is  a  thriving,  privately  owned  plant,  part 
financed  with  a  $670,000  loan  from  our  Intern 
tional  Cooperation  Administration.  Output  i' 
eludes  flooring,  tubing,  pipes,  and  thread.  F 
the  most  part  the  factory  uses  raw  materials  pi 
duced  locally.  During  my  visit  I  learned  that  t 
owner  has  just  doubled  the  capacity  of  his  pla 
at  practically  no  capital  cost  by  an  ingenio 
change  in  design  involving  the  substitution 
larger  plastic  piping  produced  in  his  own  facto 
for  the  original  metal  piping.  The  success  of  tl 
operation  dramatizes  the  benefits  that  flow  frc 
vigorous  and  imaginative  private  enterprise. 

Available  data  indicate  that  total  output 
Taiwan  has  been  rising  at  a  rate  of  5  or  6  perce 
a  year.    It  is  a  source  of  added  satisfaction  th 
this  overall  economic  progress  has  also  been  a 
companied  by  rapid  progress  in  social  fields. 

In  the  field  of  health,  malaria  has  been  virtual 
eradicated;  the  incidence  of  trachoma  and  co 
junctivitis  has  dropped  from  about  80  to  10  pe 
cent;  tuberculosis  mortality  is  down  drasticall 
Impressive  results  have  also  been  achieved  in  i 
ducing  the  rate  of  infant  mortality. 

In  the  rural  villages  streets  are  clean  ai 
orderly.  Ninety-five  percent  of  Taiwan's  childn 
are  attending  school.  Indeed  students  compri 
2  million  out  of  a  total  population  of  nearly 
million.  Farm  families  now  have  children  awi 
in  universities  and  colleges.  Medical  and  nursii 
facilities  are  expanding.  Housing  is  on  t 
march  in  port  cities  as  well  as  in  the  interk 
Bus  service  now  reaches  nearly  every  hamlt 
There  are  rapid  advances  in  rural  electrificatio 
ownership  of  radios  and  sewing  machines,  and 
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importunities  for  modern  cultural  and  recrea- 
t>nal  activities. 

In  short,  in  addition  to  reaching  out  for  ur- 
intly  desired  economic  growth,  free  China  is  also 
seking  to  improve  the  human  condition.  At 
le  same  time  it  is  maintaining  4,000  years  of 
pinese  culture — "the  most  enormous  weight  of 
letry,  history,  and  philosophy  in  the  world" — 
nile  managing  to  blend  ancient  tradition  with 
bdernity  and  Western  ways.  Overseas  Chinese 
bm  other  areas  of  southeast  Asia  are  beginning 
t  come  to  Taiwan  by  the  thousands  to  complete 
teir  education. 

Although  aid  from  the  United  States  is  playing 
pery  substantial  role  in  the  development  of  their 
Dnomy,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Govern- 
:>nt  and  people  of  the  Eepublic  of  China  are 
bring  the  major  share  of  the  development  cost 
temselves.  Taiwan  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
re  of  social  and  economic  development  despite 
p  fact  that  it  is  carrying  the  burden  of  a  very 
bstantial  and  costly  military  establishment. 
[it  aid  has  not  simply  put  back  into  the  economy 
sources  which  were  extracted  by  defense  costs. 

has  also  sparked  an  extraordinary  burst  of 
bnomic  and  social  development. 

ichanging  Technical  Knowledge  and  Skills 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  in  which  we 
p  helping  people  throughout  free  Asia  to  raise 
feir  standards  of  living  is  through  the  exchange 
>  technical  knowledge  and  skills.  Under  this 
pgram  the  United  States  has  sent  more  than 
K)0  technicians  and  specialists  to  Far  Eastern 
hntries.  Nearly  7,000  have  been  brought  to  the 
lited  States  from  the  Far  East  for  training  in 
livate  organizations,  industry,  educational  insti- 
tions,  and  Government  agencies. 
Dne  of  the  most  promising  features  of  technical 
mange  is  the  program  for  arranging  contracts 
i  ween  American  and  Asian  universities.  These 
ugrams  now  cover  problems  of  food,  health, 
ucation,  transportation,  industry,  conditions  of 
for,  and  public  administration, 
(n  this  connection  I  believe  you  will  be  inter- 
:ed  in  a  project  now  under  active  study  in  the 
partment  of  State.  This  project,  which  owes 
.ch  to  the  vigorous  support  of  Senator  Lyndon 
'inson  of  Texas,  envisions  the  establishment  of 
'enter  for  cultural  and  technical  interchange  in 
Lwaii  to  serve  as  an  effective  bridge  between  the 


United  States  and  the  Far  East.  Hawaii's  unique 
geographical  situation  and  ethnological  diversity 
make  it  an  ideal  location. 

The  new  center  would  be  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  with  two  branches,  one  an  in- 
ternational college  offering  academic  programs, 
the  other  an  international  training  center  provid- 
ing facilities  for  nonacademic  work.  Scholar- 
ships would  be  offered  to  students  from  the  United 
States  and  from  the  Far  East.  Grants  would 
bring  outstanding  scholars,  scientists,  other  spe- 
cialists, and  men  of  leadership  to  the  proposed 
center.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  readily  appreciate 
the  possibilities  this  project  offers  for  promoting 
better  understanding  between  our  people  and 
those  of  Asia. 

The  urgent  need  for  improved  understanding 
between  peoples  is  well  known  to  all  of  you  here 
today,  for  you  are  intimately  concerned  with  peo- 
ple and  their  problems.  You  have  seen  how  the 
solution  of  problems  common  to  all  peoples  gives 
hope  of  eventual  resolution  of  problems  between 
nations.  Fortunately  more  and  more  Americans 
are  taking  an  increasingly  active  part  in  inter- 
national relations  on  a  people-to-people  basis. 
But  the  main  burden  will  continue  to  fall  upon 
the  small,  hard  core  of  Americans  who  are  over- 
seas in  the  service  of  our  Government. 

During  my  recent  Far  Eastern  journey — as  I 
have  on  previous  travels  to  other  parts  of  the 
world — I  took  every  opportunity  to  talk  face  to 
face  with  these  men  and  women  who  represent 
us  abroad.  I  have  found  them  universally  to  be 
loyal  and  hard  working.  Many  of  them  are  func- 
tioning under  conditions  of  very  real  hardship. 
They  do  so  without  complaining  and  with  a  great 
sense  of  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  personal  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  that  your  country  possesses  a 
foreign  service  of  which  you  can  be  justly  proud. 
I  refer  not  only  to  the  United  States  Foreign 
Service  itself,  but  also  to  the  representatives  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  our  military  missions  abroad.  Let  us  re- 
member that  these  men  and  women  are  in  the 
foreign  service  of  the  United  States,  not  just  in 
the  foreign  service  of  the  State  Department,  the 
ICA,  or  the  USIA.  They  represent  you.  They 
are  deserving  of  your  fullest  confidence  and 
support. 
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Secretary  Herter's  News  Conference  of  November  12 


Press  release  792  dated  November  12 

Assistant  Secretary  Berding:  Gentlemen,  as  you 
know,  this  auditorium  does  not  have  the  best 
acoustics.  The  Secretary  has  had  difficulty  at 
times  hearing  questions,  and  some  of  you  have 
remarked  to  me  about  the  difficulty  you  have  had 
in  hearing  questions.  We  would  like  to  ask  those 
who  ask  questions  to  rise  and  ask  the  question. 
We  are  not  asking  you — we  don't  want  you — to 
identify  yourselves  by  name  and  newspaper. 
Simply  get  up  and  sound  off,  so  that  both  the 
Secretary  and  all  of  you  can  hear  the  questions. 

Thank  you. 

Secretary  Herter:  I  haven't  any  preliminary 
statement  to  make,  and  so  I  would  be  delighted 
to  receive  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sent 
notes  to  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France, 
protesting  the  apparent  intention  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  establish  a  radio  trans- 
mitter in  West  Berlin.  I  would  like  to  ask  you, 
first,  do  we  believe  their  protest  is  justified,  and, 
second,  could  you  explain  a  bit  of  what  the  legal 
position  is  about  such  operations  by  the  Federal 
Republic  in  the  Allied  zone  of  Berlin? 

A.  We  have  only  just  today  received  this  letter 
of  protest  from  the  Soviet  Government.  We  are 
studying  it,  and  I  shall  not  comment  on  the  posi- 
tion that  we  will  take,  but  I  will  try  to  define  what 
the  problem  is  as  we  see  it  as  of  the  moment. 

The  German  Cabinet  approved  a  bill  in  Septem- 
ber creating  a  Federal  German  combination  of 
radio  and  television,  which  would  include  a  broad- 
casting station  from  West  Berlin  for  broadcasting 
to  Germany  primarily.  That  bill  has  not  yet  been 
debated  in  the  Bundestag.  It  is  still  lying  there. 
We  have  no  idea  what  its  ultimate  fate  will  be, 
but  in  any  case  we  know  that  it  is  being  opposed 
by  the  several  States  of  Germany,  the  Lander, 
h'-cause  cultural  matters  and  control  of  cultural 


matters  has  rested  primarily  in  the  Lander  i 
not  in  the  Federal  German  Government. 

Insofar  as  the  establishment  of  a  West  Genu 
station  in  Berlin  is  concerned,  that  would  be  a  ml 
ter  which  would  have  to  receive  the  approval  >j 
the  Allied  Kommandatura  and  hence  would  coi 
under  the  aegis  of  the  French  and  British  tl 
ourselves.  Naturally,  since  it  is  only  in  a  gri 
stage  of  enactment,  we  have  no  idea  whetheiJ 
will  ever  come  to  us  or  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  United  States  I 
terest  m  the  border  dispute  between  India  ai 
Communist  China?  What  position  do  we  hit 
on  this  problem? 

A.  Insofar  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  neitlr 
side  has  appealed  to  us  in  any  way  whatsoev. 
We  know  only  the  press  reports  and  the  public - 
tion  of  the  notes  as  between  India  and  Chi. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Nehru  in  a  conference  t) 
other  day  said  that  this  was  a  matter  that  he  mi£  t 
discuss  with  the  President  of  the  United  Stas 
when  the  President  visited  there  in  December.  .} 
I  say,  it  has  never  come  before  us  in  any  way  o  I 
cially,  and  probably  it  would  not  come  before  3 
unless  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  nations  statl 
that  this  was  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  made  i 
appeal  for  either  intervention  by  the  United  K 
tions  or  mediation  through  some  nation  or  oth«. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  we  examine  this  dispi- 
from  afar,  who  do  we  thvnk  looks  right  in  it? 

A.  I  don't  think  we  have  taken  any  sides  in  th. 
at  all.  The  border,  as  you  know,  has  been  f 
many  years  pretty  ill  defined.  And  I  don't  thir 
that  we  have  any  firsthand  knowledge,  partic 
larly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  north weste 
area,  with  respect  to  the  definitive  border  tto 
could  rightly  be  claimed  by  either  side. 

Q.  Haven't  we  ever  backed  the  McMahon  Li'i 
in  any  way? 
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A.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  ever  backed  it.  I 
ust  think  it  has  been  assumed  and  I  think  it  has 
)een  published  in  maps,  but  I  don't  think  it  has 
:ome  up  or  been  questioned  in  any  way  before. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  xohat  extent  might  this  dis- 
pute affect  U.S.  aid — economic  aid — toward  India, 
md  can  you  say  a  little  about  what  our  current 
•Junking  is  on  aid  to  India? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  it  need  necessarily  affect  in 
my  way  our  policy  of  aid  to  India,  unless  at  some 
iter  stage,  which  certainly  does  not  look  probable 
iow,  we  were  making  a  determination  of  one  na- 
ion  or  another  being  at  fault  with  respect  to  some 
ipecific  action  taken  in  the  border  dispute. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  very  sympathetic 
oward  helping  India.  "We  have  made  loans,  ex- 
ended  aid,  and  made  P.L.  480  agreements  of  very 
:onsiderable  magnitude  to  India,  we  have  ap- 
proved of  loans  made  by  the  World  Bank,  and 
xe  are  continuing  discussions  of  very  considerable 
lid  both  in  the  area  of  specific  projects  and  in  the 
irea  of  further  P.L.  480  assistance. 

.evels  of  Military  and  Economic  Aid 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  considerable 
mpport  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad  for  the 
id  ministration's  position  that  the  industrialized 
latioris  of  NATO  can  now  afford  to  do  more  for 
lhe  joint  defense  and  also  more  lending  to  under  - 
leveloped  areas  abroad.  But  along  with  this  has 
jone  the  assumption,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  they 
lid  more  we  would  do  correspondingly  less.  Now, 
Is  that  the  administration's  meaning,  or  do  we 
nean  that  as  they  did  more  we  would  continue  to 
lo  about  the  same  level  we  are  doing  now? 

A.  Well,  the  question  of  the  levels  of  assistance 
is  essentially  one  for  military  determinations. 
We  have  certainly  given  no  indication  that  we 
were  going  to  do  any  less.  We  have  discussed 
imong  ourselves  the  possibility  that  the  Western 
European  nations  might  do  more,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  underdeveloped  nations,  and 
possibly  be  willing  to  undertake  a  larger  share 
sf  the  costs  of  some  of  the  defense  operations  in 
Europe.  However,  these  discussions  have  not 
Bven  begun  with  the  other  nations,  and  this  is 
merely  something  that  has  been  considered  in 
view  of  the  changed  position  of  the  principal 
European  countries  financially. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection  can  you 
say  whether  as  of  now  there  has  been  any  de- 
termination that  the  U.S.  will  not  alter  its  mili- 
tary commitments  anywhere  in  the  world, 
especially  in  NATO,  in  an  effort  to  meet  part  of 
this  balance-of -payments  problem?  Or  is  it  still 
open  as  a  possibility? 

A.  We  certainly  have  no  present  intention  of 
changing  any  of  our  present  commitments. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  addition  to  the  anti-U.S. 
flareups  in  Cuba  and  Panama,1  there  have  been 
reports  of  extreme  nationalism  coming  out  of 
Brazil  and  Ecuador  and  even  Venezuela.  Does 
this  indicate  a  disturbing  trend  to  us,  or  how 
do  you  assess  the  present  situation? 

A.  It  is  very  difficult  to  assess  it  as  a  specific 
trend.  I  would  not  be  telling  you  the  truth  if  I 
didn't  tell  you  that  it  does  disturb  us.  Certainly 
the  quite  violent  anti- American  statements  that 
have  been  made  in  Cuba  and  some  of  the  recent 
events  in  Panama  are  disturbing  to  us.  There 
have  always  been  in  all  countries  of  the  world 
from  time  to  time  anti- American  statements.  I 
wouldn't  say  that  there  was  a  trend  as  far  as 
South  America  is  concerned,  but  naturally  we 
watch  with  great  interest  and  some  concern  any 
growing  anti-American  sentiment  that  may  be 
rising. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection  is  it  affect- 
ing our  economic  plans  for  that  area? 

A.   No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  a  story  out  of  Costa  Rica  that  there 
is  a  trading  from  Costa  Rica  of  armaments  for 
tractors.    Is  that  a  new  U.S.  policy? 

A.  No.  Actually  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
this  paFticular  operation.  I  know  very  little  about 
it  now.  As  I  understand  it,  Costa  Rica  felt  that 
it  had  some  surplus  arms  that  it  wanted  to  dispose 
of  to  a  private  company  and  asked  for  our  assist- 
ance in  making  the  trade,  feeling  that  it  needed 
agricultural  equipment  more  than  it  did  those  sur- 
plus arms.  If  it  can  make  a  legitimate  and  proper 
deal  on  that,  I  think  we  would  be  delighted. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  haven't  talked  to  you  since 
the  U.N.  subcommittee  made  its  report  on  Laos.2 
There  have  been  some  editorial  interpretations  to 
the  effect  that  the  report  didn't  substantiate  the 


1  For  background,  see  p.  787. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/4236  dated  Nov.  5, 1959. 
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statements  that  the  U.S.  Government  had  made 
about  the  situation  there?  I  am  wondering  if  in 
general  you  could  tell  us  what  you  thought  about 
the  U.N.  report. 

A.  I  think  that  on  the  whole,  considering  the 
facilities  that  the  subcommittee  had,  it  made  a 
very  objective  and  good  report.  As  you  know, 
one  paragraph— I  think  it  was  paragraph  97  of 
that  report — referred  particularly  to  the  witnesses 
who  had  been  interviewed,  all  of  whom,  or  40  out 
of  41  of  whom,  had  testified  to  the  effect  that  the 
Pathet  Lao  or  enemy  groups  that  the  witnesses 
had  come  in  touch  with  had  received  their  sup- 
plies, equipment,  logistical  assistance,  and  the  help 
of  political  cadres,  from  across  the  border. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  first  answer  on  the 
question  of  the  Berlin  radio  station  you  said  that 
this  was  up  to  the  Allied  Kommandatura.  Do 
the  Russians  have  any  veto  power  over  a  question 
like  this? 

A.  Ko.  They  gave  up  their  seat  in  the 
Kommandatura. 

Question  of  Date  for  East-West  Summit 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  summit  situation, 
General  de  Gaulle  has  announced  a  state  visit  to 
England  in  April,  and  the  stories  out  of  Paris  are 
indicating  that  the  General  also  has  said  that 
there  should  be  a  second  Western  summit  meeting 
preparatory  to  an  East-West  summit.  Has  this 
schedule  firmed  up  any  more?  Does  it  now  ap- 
pear that  the  earliest  date  for  an  East-West  sum- 
mit meeting  would  be  April  or  even  May? 

A.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  when  the  date  will  be 
fixed.  The  dispatch  that  you  referred  to,  that  came 
out  of  Paris,  that  I  think  was  the  result  of  Couve 
de  Murville's  and  Selwyn  Lloyd's  discussions 
there,  indicated  that  Mr.  Khrushchev,  who  had 
been  invited  first  for  February  to  Paris,  preferred 
to  come  at  a  later  date,  that  is,  in  March.  This  in 
turn  means  that  many  dates  have  to  be  adjusted  to 
that  particular  date,  since  the  implication  was  that 
it  wouldn't  be  practical  to  hold  the  East- West 
summit  before  that  visit.  That  would  put  the  sum- 
mit somewhere  presumably  in  April  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  but  those  dates  are  being  examined 
now  to  see  what  firm  commitments  other  Heads 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5, 1959,  p.  475. 
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of  States  may  have  in  that  period.  This  of  coure 
is  a  matter  of  continuing  consultation.  But  n 
date  of  any  kind  has  been  firmed  up,  and  it  ma; 
not  be  firmed  up  until  the  meeting  in  Paris  on  th 
19th  of  December. 

Q.  Do  we  feel,  sir,  that  a  second  Western  summi 
would  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  time  gap  between 
the  first  and  the  East-West  summit? 

A.  That  has  not  been  discussed  at  all  between  us, 
and  no  decision  taken.  I  would  assume  that  i 
great  deal  would  depend  on  the  degree  of  agree, 
ment  between  the  Western  Powers  which  migh 
have  been  arrived  at  either  in  Paris  or  througl 
subsequent  diplomatic  exchanges. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  where  does  the  possibility  of 
the  proposed  visit  of  President  de  Gaulle  to  Wash- 
ington fit  into  this  scheme  of  planning,  and  how 
does  this  indicate  the  possibilities  for  a  Western 
summit  meeting  this  spring  before  President 
Eisenhower  goes  to  Russia? 

A.  That,  again,  is  something  that  will  have  to 
be  fitted  in.  The  question  is  whether  General 
de  Gaulle,  who  had  an  invitation  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  at  his  convenience,  would  prefer  to 
come  before  the  visit  to  England  or  after  the  visit, 
to  England.  Again,  there  are  a  number  of  visits 
that  are  hanging  in  the  air,  and  a  number  of  them 
will  have  to  be  resolved  in  connection  with  an 
East- West  summit. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  just  been  informed  ' 
that  the  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times 
in  Warsaw  has  been  expelled  by  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment.   Do  you  have  any  reaction  to  this  news  j 
or  any  statement  as  to  the  effect  it  might  have 
on  U.S.-Polish  relations,  if  any? 

A.  Ko,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of 
it.  I  don't  know  what  the  situation  is,  and  Andy 
Berding  just  said  we  only  received  the  dispatch 
as  we  were  coming  down  to  this  conference. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  see  as  the  pur-   . 
pose  of  the  Western  summit,  and  what  specific 
agenda  do  you  have  in  mind  for  it  and  your  own 
talks  prior  to  it  with  the  NATO  members? 

A.  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  questions  that 
have  to  be  resolved.  The  time  and  place  have 
got  to  be  determined.  Then  the  agenda  has  to 
be  determined.  Obviously,  each  one  of  the  major 
powers  that  are  going  to  be  present  has  a  right 
to  suggest  such  agenda  items  as  he  may  see  fit. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  for  an  East-West  summit f 

A.  For  an  East-West  summit,  yes.  Presum- 
!>lv  they  will  discuss  those  various  agenda  items, 
r  suggested  agenda  items,  in  Paris  and  deter- 
lino  which  ones  are  more  fruitful  to  take  up  with 
lie  Russians  at  the  East- West  summit  conference. 

G.  Do  you  view  the  possibility  of  any  discus- 
i-on  leading  to  a  joint  Western  policy  on,  say, 
isarrnament  or  Berlin  or  any  other  specific? 

A.  There  might  well  be,  yes;  I  hope  there 
ill  be. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  bach  to  the  summit  again — 
?g  have  to  wait  now  for  President  Eisenhower  to 

0  to  Moscow.  Do  %oe  have  to  get  all  this  diplo- 
atic  calling  done  before  you  decide  when  you 

ave  a  summit? 

!  A.  I  hope  not.     I  think  we  are  in  complete 

mpathy  with  the  statement  that  came  out  of 

faris  that  the  time  should  be  placed  at  as  early 

1  date  as  practical.  I  am  merely  saying  one  has 
j)  look  at  all  these  calendars.  The  President  has 
bme  obligations,  having  some  state  visits  that 
lave  been  planned  a  long  time  coming  here  to 
.  ashington.  These  all  have  to  be  checked 
gainst  each  other  to  see  which  is  the  most  con- 
pnient  date.  Also  the  place  has  not  been 
atermined. 

Q.  Is  it  a  protocol  determination  that  has  to  be 
tade  as  to  who  makes  the  last  call? 

A.  Xo,  that  is  not  the  case. 

j  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  Western  summit  meet- 
%g  in  Paris  what  will  be  the  position  of  Chan- 
?Mor  Adenauer?  Will  he  be  present  only  when 
'fermany  is  being  discussed,  or  will  he  be  there 
or  all  of  the  discussion? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know  he  will  be  there  for  all  of 
le  discussion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  indicated  that  the  United 
tales  more  or  less  favored  the  summit  as  soon 
p  possible  with  the  Soviets.  Is  there  a  date  at 
'■'hich  a  summit  would  be  too  late  in  your  view? 
\f  it  got  into  June  or  July,  would  that  be  too  late 
\'om  our  standpoint? 

I  A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  necessarily  too  late, 
think  the  President,  as  you  know,  has  taken  the 
osition  he  would  like  to  see  an  early  summit 
leeting.    I  think  he  has  also — I  can't  quote  ex- 


actly from  his  last  press  conference — indicated 
that  preparation  for  that  would  be  desirable.  My 
hope  is  that  the  summit  date  can  be  fixed  some- 
where between  the  first  of  March  and  the  middle 
of  April,  but  I  am  not  sure  we  can  do  that. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  the  possibility  coming 
at  the  time  of  the  national  conventions  in  July? 
{Laughter.) 

A.  If  you  are  suggesting  that  this  might  be  a 
rival  attraction,  I  believe  that  they  will  be  kept 
separate. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  regard  the  continu- 
ance of  U.S.  Navy  bases  at  Guantanamo  Bay  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  U.S.,  or  is  it  subject  to  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Government  of  Cuba? 

A.  We  have  never  discussed  whether  it  was  sub- 
ject to  negotiation.  We  have  assumed  that  our 
relationship  with  Cuba  was  such  that  it  would  re- 
main as  it  stood. 

Geneva  Negotiations  on  Tests 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  looks  now  like  there  will 
be  technical  talks  in  the  Geneva  test  negotiations. 
Could  you  tell  us  what  you  expect  will  come  out 
of  those  technical  talks — what  sort  of  a  result? 

A.  Well,  as  you  know,  for  over  a  year  now — 
ever  since  the  testing  that  we  had  in  the  "Hard- 
tack" series  in  this  country,  when  we  made  certain 
findings  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  existing 
seismic  instrumentation  4 — we  have  wanted  very 
much  to  discuss  these  findings  with  the  Russians, 
so  that  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  we  would 
have  a  common  understanding  as  to  what  existing 
instruments  were  capable  of  doing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  detecting.  This,  obviously,  was  a  very 
vital  point  in  connection  with  the  instrumenta- 
tion to  be  installed,  the  number  of  inspections 
that  might  be  made,  and  so  on. 

The  Russians  up  until  very  recently  refused 
even  to  look  at  the  new  data.  They  have  now 
agreed  to  look  at  it,  but  they  have  put  one  limita- 
tion on  it  and  that  is  that  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing this  data  is  to  set  objective  criteria  for  the 
control  commission  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  seismic  instruments  which  would  justify  an  in- 
spection. 


4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  26,  1959,  p.  118. 
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Secretary  Calls  in  Indian  Charge 

To  Clarify  News  Conference  Statement 

Press  release  795  dated  November  13 

Secretary  Herter  on  November  13  called  in  the 
Indian  Charge  d'Affaires,  D.  N.  Chatterjee,  to 
clarify  any  possible  misconception  regarding  the 
statements  he  made  at  his  news  conference  on 
November  12  concerning  the  India-China  border 
situation. 

The  Secretary  made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Chatterjee 
that  his  statements  were  not  meant  to  imply  any 
condonement  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  the  use 
of  force  by  the  Chinese  Communists.  In  fact,  the 
Chinese  Communist  actions  in  this  respect  are  a 
reflection  of  the  brutal  disregard  of  normal  inter- 
national procedures  which  has  characterized  Red 
Chinese  actions  for  the  past  decade.  They  have 
not  hesitated  to  use  aggressive,  armed  action,  in- 
cluding the  killing  of  Indian  policemen,  in  an  ap- 
parent attempt  to  establish  a  de  facto  position  of 
strength  in  relation  to  India.  Their  actions  are 
wholly  abhorrent  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Secretary  also  made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Chatter- 
jee that  the  United  States  strongly  sympathizes 
with  India's  attempts  to  resolve  the  present  issues 
with  Communist  China  peacefully. 


All  of  this  gets  to  be  very  technical.  But  we 
are  hoping  that  the  terms  of  reference  can  be 
straightened  out  in  the  next  day  or  two  with  the 
Russians,  that  the  scientists  will  before  long  meet 
again,  and  that  there  will  be  some  meeting  of  the 
minds  with  respect  to  this  instrumentation  and  the 
possibility  of  improving  it,  so  as  to  improve  the 
chances  of  an  effective  control  which  might  be 
agreed  upon. 

I  may  say  that  Dr.  James  Brown  Fisk,  who  is 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories,  has  agreed  to  head  an  American 
scientific  group  for  these  discussions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  favor  an  extension 
of  the  American  Ian  on  nuclear  testing  beyond  the 
December  31st  deadline,  and,  if  so,  how  long  and 
under  what  conditions? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  very  intricate  subject.  I 
would  personally  favor  the  extension,  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  weeks  only  while  we  were  still  talking. 
With  respect  to  a  longer  moratorium  than  that, 
I  would  have  serious  doubts.  However,  none  of 
us  know  how  these  talks  are  going  to  turn  out. 
Sometimes  there  are  favorable  developments, 
sometimes  unfavorable.  And  until  we  know  how 
these  talks  are  likely  to  turn  out,  I  think  it  is 


foolish  to  speculate  in  advance  about  any  ej 
tended  moratorium. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  any  reading  a 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  Polk 

Government? 

A.  No.  I  know  we  have  examined  the  situatio 
rather  carefully.  It  looks  as  though  there  wei 
going  to  be  a  tightening  up,  and  a  tightening  ul 
particularly  from  an  ideological  point  of  vie? 
How  great  that  is  likely  to  be  we  just  don't  knov 

India-China  Border  Situation 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  go  bach  to  the  initial  guei 
Hon  about  the  Indian-Chinese  frontiers,  do  yo 
wish  to  leave  the  impression,  as  I  think  some  J 
us  may  have,  that  the  United  States  has  no  vi&i 
whatsoever  as  to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  t 
this  issue  between  the  two  Governments? 

A.  I  think  you  are  probably  correct.    I  doul 
whether  any  American  has  ever  been  on  the  borde 
to  see  whether  those  particular  boundaries  haVi 
been  properly  delineated  or  not.    We  naturall 
presume  that  the  claims  made  by  the  Indians  ar1' 
entirely  valid  claims,  but  from  the  point  of  vieV' 
of  what  you  might  call  an  objective  reading  w'» 
have  no  basis  to  go  on.    We  have  only  the  won » 
of  a  friend. 

[In  response  to  questions  following  the  pres . 
conference  Secretary  Herter  authorized  the  foU 
lowing :  "The  questions  asked  me  on  this  subjec ' 
seemed  to  me  directed  at  the  legal  rights  alon; 
the  border,  and  my  answers  accordingly  relate* 
only  to  the  legalities  of  the  rival  claims.    Ther 
is  the  further,  and  more  important  point,  that! 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  a  dispute,  foro,^ 
must  not  be  used  to  settle  it.    The  Chinese  Com 
munist  regime  has  clearly  used  force  and,  in  thi 
respect,  is  wholly  in  the  wrong."] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  balance-of-payment 
situation,  the  State  Department  has  issued  a  stated 
ment  saying  that  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  policy  on  loans  and  grants  is  be 
mg  looked  at  and  constantly  reassessed  in  thit 
whole  situation.5     What  is  the  likelihood  or  th>. 
possibility  that  ICA  grants  and  loans  will  be  pu 
on  the  so-called  "Buy  America"  basis? 

A.  I  am  making  a  speech  before  the  Foreigi 
Trade  Council  in  New  York  on  Monday  [No,,. 

6  Ibid.,  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  708. 
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rimiber  16]  and  hope  to  deal  with  that  subject  in 
Ime  detail. 

Q.  Is  it  a  secret  until  then,  Mr.  Secretary? 
daughter.) 

i\Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  any  com- 
on  what  you  think  of  the  Conlon  recom- 
I  /illations,  particularly  the  Conlon  report,6 
wrticularly  the  recommendations  concerning  the 
hlicy  we  should  pursue  toward  China? 

I  A.  I  personally  have  not  read  that  report.  I 
live  seen  the  press  comment  on  it.  The  report, 
»  you  know,  was  made  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  It  is  not  a  committee  re- 
prt,  as  such.  Already,  apparently,  some  differ- 
Ices  of  opinion  have  developed  among  the 
lembers  of  the  committee  with  respect  to  that 
■port,  and  unless  it  is  referred  to  us  officially  for 
Imment,  which  it  may  be,  by  the  committee  I 
puld  rather  not  comment  on  it  at  all. 

Q.  Could  I  ask  you  what  you  think  of  the  idea 
abandoning  our  present  policy  of  containment 
rough  isolation  and  trying  the  recommended 
ilicy  of  this  report  of  exploratory  negotiations, 
ginning  with  an  exchange  of  journalists  be- 
ieen  China  and  the  United  States? 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  a  debate 

the  subject  of  that  report.     I  think  you  can 

aw  your  own  conclusions  from  what  I  have 

id  with  regard  to  our  China  policy  in  the  past. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  an  exchange  of  journalists 
tween  the  ttoo  countries? 

A.  "We  have  been  trying  to  advance  that  very 
jective  for  some  2  years  now  without  any  suc- 
ss  whatsoever. 


I.S.  and  Panama  Officials  Confer 
li  Anti-American  Demonstrations 

l;ss  release  787  dated  November  10 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  E.  E.  Eubottom, 
,,  on  November  10  called  in  the  Charge  d'Af- 
ires  of  Panama,  Arturo  Morgan-Morales,  to  re- 
2w  United  States-Panamanian  relations  with 


United    States    Foreign   Policy,    Asia:    Studies   Pre- 

red  at  the  Request  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 

Bn  Relations  by  Conlon  Associates  Ltd.,  No.  5,  Nov.  1, 

159  (86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  committee  print). 
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reference  to  the  regrettable  incidents  which  took 
place  on  November  3  and  4  in  the  Eepublic  of 
Panama.1  Mr.  Eubottom  pointed  out  that  the 
mob  action,  and  particularly  the  desecration  of  the 
American  flag  at  the  U.S.  Embassy,  transcended 
the  norms  of  courtesy  habitually  existing  between 
countries  which  maintain  friendly  relations  and, 
in  passing,  mentioned  the  absence  of  Panamanian 
police  from  the  scene  of  violence  at  the  Canal  Zone 
border,  which  the  United  States  considers  a  major 
factor  contributing  to  the  unfortunate  events. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  made  clear  that  the  United 
States  seeks  to  dispel  without  delay  any  misun- 
derstandings between  the  two  Governments  result- 
ing from  these  deplorable  incidents.  Mr.  Eubot- 
tom said  that  inflammatory  public  allegations 
served  no  useful  purpose  in  our  relations  but,  on 
the  contrary,  helped  unfriendly  elements  who  seek 
to  exploit  any  breach  in  order  to  weaken  the  inter- 
American  system. 

Mr.  Eubottom  recognized  that  there  were  dif- 
ferences between  Panama  and  the  United  States 
but  then  referred  to  the  progress  being  made  to 
eliminate  frictions  in  our  relations.  He  pointed 
out  that  measures  have  been  under  study  by  the 
U.S.  Government  with  a  view  to  assisting  Panama 
in  attaining  its  objective  of  expanding  the  base 
of  its  economy. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Panama,  Julian  F. 
Harrington,  has  been  instructed  to  make  a  parallel 
approach  to  President  Ernesto  de  la  Guardia,  Jr., 
of  Panama. 

U.S.  Reports  on  Investigation 
of  B-25  Incident  in  Cuba 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  781  dated  November  9 

Inaccurate,  malicious,  and  misleading  reports 
have  been  spread  throughout  the  world  concerning 
the  alleged  bombing  or  machinegunning  of  Cuban 
citizens  in  Habana  on  October  21, 1959,  by  a  plane 
from  the  United  States.  A  campaign,  evidently 
designed  further  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  hos- 
tility in  United  States-Cuban  relations,  now  in- 
cludes an  offensive  brochure  on  this  subject  ap- 
parently published  by  the  Ministry  of  State  of 
the  Government  of  Cuba.    The  United  States  Gov- 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1959,  p.  759. 
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eminent  desires  to  make  the  following  statement 
on  the  results  of  its  further  investigation  of  this 
incident. 

On  October  27,  1959,  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Cuba  informed  the  President  of  Cuba 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed no  evidence  that  the  B-25  aircraft  which 
distributed  leaflets  over  the  city  of  Habana  on 
October  21  had  also  dropped  bombs  or  strafed 
during  its  flight.1  In  the  interim  since  that  date  a 
careful  examination  of  this  plane  has  revealed  that 
its  bomb  bay  was  fitted  with  a  permanent  luggage 
rack  which  made  it  impossible  for  it  to  drop 
bombs.  Furthermore,  the  former  automatic- weap- 
ons positions  were  found  to  be  permanently 
sealed,  making  it  impossible  to  mount  machine- 
guns  or  cannon  on  this  plane.  No  trace  was  found 
of  explosives  or  weapons  or  any  evidence  that  ex- 
plosives had  been  dropped  or  weapons  fired  from 
this  plane ;  nor  does  it  bear  any  marks  of  damage 
from  antiaircraft  fire.  This  Government's  intense 
investigation,  furthermore,  has  developed  no  evi- 
dence that  any  other  aircraft  from  the  United 
States  was  flying  over  Habana  on  this  occasion. 

The  United  States  Government  has  also  noted 
that  in  addition  to  the  press  report  of  the  National 
Police  of  Cuba  various  other  informed  sources  in 
Cuba  have  reported  that  the  above-mentioned 
plane  was  not  observed  to  drop  bombs  or  strafe. 
An  analysis  of  the  available  evidence,  including 
eye-witness  reports,  indicates  that  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  persons  injured  received  their  wounds  either 
from  stray  rounds  of  20  and  40  mm.  shell  frag- 
ments from  antiaircraft  fire  of  the  Cuban  armed 
forces  or  from  grenades  or  bombs  thrown  from 
automobiles  by  terrorists. 

It  is  the  well-known  and  established  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  encourage  the 
well-being  and  peaceful  progress  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  Because  of  the  especially 
close  historical  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
people  of  its  neighbor,  Cuba,  the  United  States 
Government  particularly  deplores  the  deaths  and 
injuries  suffered  by  innocent  Cuban  citizens  on 
the  evening  of  October  21.  However,  it  again 
categorically    rejects    any    implication    that    the 


United  States  Government  gave  its  tacit  approi 
to  the  flight  of  the  B-25  or  was  in  any  way  ; 
sponsible  for  this  tragic  circumstance. 


United  States  and  Canada  Review 
Joint  Defense  Problems 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEETING 

Press  release  775  dated  November  4 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  5 
vember  4  that  the  second  meeting x  of  the  Canac 
United  States  Ministerial  Committee  on  Jo: 
Defense  will  be  held  at  Camp  David,  Md.,  Nove 
8-9. 

The  Canada-United  States  Ministerial  Co 
mittee  on  Joint  Defense  was  established  as  a  res 
of  discussions  in  July  1958  between  Prime  Min 
ter  John  Dief  enbaker  and  President  Eisenhowe 
Its  organization  and  terms  of  reference  were  i 
out  in  an  exchange  of  notes3  between  the  t 
Governments  on  August  29,  1958,  and  Septeml 
2,  1958.  The  Committee  was  established  to  pi 
vide  for  periodic  consultation  at  the  minister 
level  on  all  matters  affecting  the  joint  defense 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  delegation  at  the  forthcomi 
meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Committee  will  cons 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affai 
Howard  C.  Green,  the  Minister  of  National  I 
fence,  George  E.  Pearkes,  the  Minister  of  Finan 
Donald  M.  Fleming,  and  the  Minister  of  Defei 
Production,  Baymond  J.  M.  O'Hurley.  1 
United  States  delegation  will  consist  of  the  Sec 
tary  of  State,  Christian  A.  Herter,  the  Secrets 
of  Defense,  Neil  H.  McElroy,  and  the  Secretary 
the  Treasury,  Bobert  B.  Anderson. 

The  periodic  review  of  joint  defense  proble 
by  the  Committee  encompasses  not  only  milita 
questions  but  also  the  political  and  economic  : 
pects  of  joint  defense  problems.  These  discussic 
assist  the  two  Governments  in  the  maintenance  a 
development  of  the  individual  and  collective  < 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  715 ;  for  a  Justice  De- 
partment announcement  and  a  letter  from  Secretary  Her- 
ter to  the  Acting  Attorney  General  on  the  Intensification 
Of  enforcement  of  laws  governing  departure  for  Cuba,  see 
fWd.,Nov.28,  19.7), ,,.  757. 


1  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Paris  in  December  li 
during  the  regular  annual  ministerial  meeting  of  t 
North  Atlantic  Council. 

2  For  text  of  a  joint  statement,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug 
1958,  p.  208. 

*  Not  printed  here. 
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?ity  of  the  two  countries  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
te under  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
i  North  Atlantic  Treaty  for  the  maintenance  of 
ernational  peace  and  security. 

XT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

is  release  780  dated  November  9 

Hie    second    meeting    of    the    Canada-United 

ites  Ministerial  Committee  on  Joint  Defense 

3  held  at  Camp  David,  Maryland,  November  8 

19. 

Canada  was  represented  at  the  meeting  by  the 

norable  Howard  C.  Green,  Secretary  of  State 

External  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Donald  M. 
>ming,  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Honorable 
Drge  E.  Pearkes,  Minister  of  National  Defence, 
L  the  Honorable  Eaymond  J.  O'Hurley,  Min- 
>r  of  Defence  Production.  The  United  States 
3  represented  by  the  Honorable  Christian  A. 
rter,  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Neil 
Elroy,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Hon- 
ble  Fred  C.  Scribner,  Jr.,  the  Under  Secretary 
the  Treasury.  Senior  officials  of  the  two  gov- 
ments  were  also  in  attendance, 
[he  Committee  was  established  as  a  result  of 
cussions  in  July  1958,  in  Ottawa  between  Prime 
aister  Diefenbaker  and  President  Eisenhower. 
was  established  to  consult  periodically  on  all 
tters  affecting  the  joint  defense  of  Canada  and 
United  States.  From  the  outset,  it  was  clearly 
isaged  that  the  Committee  should  review  at 

Ministerial  level  not  only  military  questions 
I  also  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of 
at  defense  problems.  In  the  informal  at- 
sphere  of  Camp  David  Ministers  discussed  a 
»ad  range  of  factors,  both  international  and 
nestic,  which  affect  Canada-United  States 
ense  cooperation. 

^he  Ministers  discussed  current  international 
'elopments  and  examined  the  significance  of 
se  developments  for  Canada -United  States  de- 
se  plans.  In  so  doing  they  recalled  their  Gov- 
ments'  obligations,  under  the  United  Nations 
arter  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  for  the 
Lntenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
?hev  discussed  in  general  terms  the  strategic 
plications  of  modern  weapon  development  and 

problems  created  by  the  mounting  costs  of 
dern  defense  facilities  and  weapons. 
Ministers  reviewed  the  prospects  for  disarma- 


ment. They  were  agreed  that  every  effort  should 
be  continued  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  a 
world-wide  agreement  on  an  effective  system  of 
controlled  disarmament.  They  were  further 
agreed  that  meanwhile  there  should  be  no  relaxa- 
tion of  defensive  measures  and  arrangements. 

Special  consideration  was  given  to  the  con- 
tinued need  for  cooperative  defense  arrangements 
in  North  America  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
greater  strength  of  collective  security  within  the 
broader  framework  of  NATO.  In  the  latter  con- 
nection, the  Ministers  reaffirmed  their  common 
desire  and  intention  further  to  strengthen  consul- 
tation in  the  North  Atlantic  Council  generally  and 
in  particular  with  respect  to  preparations  for 
forthcoming  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ministers  also  reaffirmed  their  support  for  the 
principles  of  defense  production  sharing  between 
the  two  countries.  Progress  was  reviewed  and  it 
was  agreed  that  renewed  efforts  would  be  made  to 
assure  even  more  fruitful  cooperation  in  this  re- 
spect in  the  future. 

Finally,  Ministers  reviewed  the  machinery  for 
consultation  on  defense  matters  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  considered  it  satis- 
factory. Both  countries  welcomed  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  Committee's  meeting  for  Minis- 
terial consultation  on  broad  lines  of  policy  and 
agreed  to  meet  again  in  Canada  by  mid-1960. 


P.L.  480  Supplemental  Agreement 
Signed  With  Poland 

Press  release  786  dated  November  10 

A  supplemental  agreement  for  the  sale  to  Po- 
land of  200,000  tons  of  surplus  feed  grains  was 
signed  on  November  10  at  Washington  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Poland.  The  agreement  supplements 
one  signed  by  the  two  Governments  on  June  10, 
1959,1  which  provided  for  the  sale  to  Poland  of 
$44  million  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities, including  certain  ocean  transportation 
costs. 

The  supplemental  agreement  results  from  dis- 
cussions undertaken  since  signing  of  the  June  10 
agreement  and  is  an  amendment  to  it.  Under 
the  same  terms  as  in  the  June  agreement,  the 


1  For  text,  see  Buixetin  of  June  29,  1959,  p.  960. 
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United  States  will  sell  for  local  currency  (Polish 
zlotys)  additional  quantities  of  feed  grains,  which 
have  an  export  market  value  of  $11.8  million  in- 
cluding ocean  transportation  costs  for  commodi- 


ties shipped  on  U.S.  flag  vessels.  The  transac 
tions  are  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Traci 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  as  amende 
(Public  Law  480). 


The  Meaning  of  the  Division  of  Germany 


by  Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of  German  Affairs  1 


The  Manner  in  Which  Germany  Became  Divided 

Even  though  the  division  of  Germany,  creating 
the  isolation  of  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  most  disturb- 
ing elements  in  the  current  European  situation, 
there  is  in  many  quarters  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  division  took  place.  A 
failure  to  understand  the  way  the  division  oc- 
curred and  the  manner  in  which  it  accentuates 
the  cold-war  issues  would  be  misleading  to  those 
concerned  with  our  national  security  and  the 
foundation  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  give  thought  to  the  conditions  and 
problems  resulting  from  the  cutting  off  of  this 
area  by  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  nature  of  the  misunderstanding,  where  it 
prevails,  grows  out  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  planning  that  took  place  before 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  agreements  reached  in 
Washington,  London,  and  elsewhere  did  not  en- 
visage a  division  of  Germany  into  zones  which 
would  leave  to  the  occupying  powers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  unilaterally  and  to  establish  separate 
systems  without  regard  to  each  other.  The  plans 
agreed  upon  by  the  Allies,  including  the  U.S.S.R., 
were  very  different  in  nature  and  intent.  In  fact 
neither  in  Germany  nor  in  Austria  were  separate 
economic  and  political  systems  by  zones  envisaged. 

There  was,  in  the  early  plans  which  were  worked 
out  by  the  Allies  from  1942  to  1945,  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  military  occupation  would  bring 
special  problems  which  would  make  it  desirable 


1  Address  made  before  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
al  Watertown,  N.Y.,  on  Nov.  12  (press  release  784  dated 
Nov.  10>. 


that  the  troops  be  stationed  in  separate  areas  wher 
control  would  be  exercised  by  their  own  appropri 
ate  national  military  authorities  and  thus  the; 
would  be  less  likely  to  come  into  conflict.  It  wa 
also  planned — and  carried  through  with  reason 
able  success  in  Austria— that  there  must  be  ii 
the  countries  of  occupation  a  unified  economii 
program.  All  administrative  procedures  whicl 
would  be  critical  in  the  reconstruction  phases 
such  as  the  Potsdam  agreements,  should  have  cen 
tralized  agencies  uniformly  coordinated  so  as  t( 
result  in  a  single  policy. 

In  Germany  the  difficulties  in  carrying  out  th< 
agreed  policy  became  apparent  in  1946  and  194^ 
but  were  not  fully  evident  until  the  currency  re 
form  in  1948.  At  this  time — coinciding  with  th( 
seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Communists  and 
with  the  rejection  by  Communist  countries  of  the 
Marshall  plan — the  economic  struggle  came  to  a 
head. 

It  took  the  form  of  the  refusal  by  the  Soviets  tc 
permit  the  currency  reform,  so  essential  to  eco-, 
nomic  recovery,  to  be  carried  through  in  theii 
zone  of  administration.  Up  until  then  there  wa* 
no  clear  reason  to  despair  of  an  early  achievement 
of  centralized  government  of  East  and  West 
Germany. 

Thus  the  economic  struggle  which  had  been 
frustrating  the  efforts  of  the  Western  Allies  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Communists  in  the  Eastern 
occupied  zone  came  to  an  open  clash  and  the  Iron 
Curtain  closed  down  in  Germany,  leaving  Berlin 
in  its  unusual  and  isolated  position  vulnerable  to, 
the  blockade.     Once  the  Western  Allies  were  in, 
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rlin,  the  problem  of  access  to  Berlin  was  of 
le  real  consequence  prior  to  1948.  There  were 
:es  and  procedures  governing  travel,  but  the 
v  restrictions  did  not  effectively  reduce  the 
Lome  of  movement  by  road,  rail,  or  plane. 
Vlthough  the  blockade  was  lifted  in  1949,  and 
hough  the  Paris  agreements  between  the  Rus- 
ns  and  the  Western  Allies  of  1949  provided  for 
improvement  and  a  normalization  of  access  be- 
gan Berlin  and  the  West,  since  1948  there  has 
■n,  except  in  Berlin,  a  growing  attempt  to  close 

the  Eastern  provinces  from  West  Germany, 
e  situation  for  Germans  is  in  contrast  to  Com- 
inist  policy  applied  to  Americans ;  for  example, 
ent  American  travelers  have  stated,  "The  Iron 
[tain  is  hard  to  find." 

While  it  may  not  serve  any  useful  purpose  to 
tify  the  early  plans  and  programs  and  the 
ninistrative  actions  in  their  entirety,  it  is  still 
ential  in  our  dealings  with  the  problems  of  the 
st -West  struggle  to  recognize  that  the  division 
Germany,  like  several  other  anomalies  in  the 
litieal  situation,  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
nets  had  in  fact  kept  the  arrangements  they 
de. 

rhus  the  tragedy  of  this  divided  country  is  a 
idition  which  results  not  so  much  from  the 
lure  to  write  the  right  contracts  and  agreements 
from  the  aggressive  intentions  of  the  Commu- 
ts  with  respect  to  German  economic  and  politi- 

potentialities,  which  led  them  to  disregard 
se  agreements.  There  are  few  who  would  doubt 
it  their  aim  from  the  start  was  to  assure  a  Com- 
mist-controlled  Germany. 

Hie  early  plans  for  cooperative  administration 
the  four  occupying  powers  became  an  impossi- 
tfcy  by  1948,  and  the  endeavor  to  restore  at  least 
lortion  of  Germany  to  normal  conditions  rested 
irely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  French,  British, 

I  American  administrators.  The  three  powers 
de  possible  the  integration  of  their  three  zones 
administration  and  prepared  the  foundation 
a  solidly  based  government  in  the  Federal  Re- 
blic  of  Germany,  as  well  as  for  the  continued 
stence  in  freedom  and  the  reconstruction  of 
JSt  Berlin. 

.  am  sure  every  experienced  observer  would 
ree  it  is  not  now  possible,  nor  is  it  my  intention, 
attempt  to  forecast  at  this  time  when  there 

II  be  an  end  to  the  division  of  Germany.  Many 
inges  in  Soviet  policy  may  be  necessary  before 


this  result  is  achieved.  It  is  rather  my  purpose 
to  indicate  the  significance  of  this  division  to 
those  who  remain  in  the  zone,  to  those  who  left 
it,  and  to  our  various  governments  in  a  time  where 
tins  significance  may  have  a  bearing  not  only  on 
long-range  policy  but  also  on  certain  short-range 
action. 


Present  Situation— The  People  Who  Stay  in  the  Zone 

Those  who  live  in  the  Communist-dominated 
zone  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  barbed  wire,  machineguns,  a  waste  strip,  dogs, 
and  electric  barriers.  This  has  been  called  the 
border  against  humanity. 

There  was  occasion  on  a  recent  trip  to  Berlin  to 
talk  to  a  number  of  men  and  women  who  reside 
in  the  Soviet-occupied  zone  of  Germany.  Their 
stories  vary  with  respect  to  their  professions,  their 
locations,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
able  to  keep  contact  with  the  West.  They  all, 
however,  without  exception,  made  the  same  plea 
and  echoed  the  same  request.  They  said  that  the 
one  unbearable  element  which  might  break  the 
spirit  in  the  zone  would  be  a  conviction  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  forgotten  their  situation. 
They  begged  us  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
German  character  of  the  area,  which  they  feared 
might  be  ignored  in  the  shaping  of  world  policy. 

In  making  this  plea  for  continued  awareness  of 
the  nature  of  their  situation,  they  indicated  quite 
clearly  that  they  recognized  the  great  difficulties 
presently  standing  in  the  way  of  reunification. 
They  did  not  accuse  the  Western  World  of  neg- 
lect or  weakness.  They  did,  however,  feel  that 
an  extraordinary  effort  was  needed  to  maintain 
over  the  years  and,  if  necessary,  over  the  decades 
an  understanding  of  their  situation  among  politi- 
cal leaders  abroad  and  the  public  generally.  This 
understanding  is  important  in  maintaining  the 
ability  to  act  and  the  spirit  to  resist  tyranny. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live,  their  emphasis  was  more  on  the  lack  of  free- 
dom of  action  than  it  was  on  the  material  con- 
ditions of  their  life.  These  conditions  are, 
however,  characterized  by  considerable  hardship. 
Somewhat  contrary  to  recent  reports  that  it  is 
now  possible  to  secure  the  more  essential  consumer 
goods  without  difficulty,  they  stated  that  such 
things  as  butter,  eggs,  and  meat  could  only  be  ob- 
tained from  time  to  time  and  that  in  order  to 
secure  fruit  and  vegetables  and  other  supplies  of 
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basic  importance  they  had  to  stand  in  line  many 
hours.  Although  clothing  is  somewhat  easier  to 
buy,  they  indicated  that  women's  shoes  were  still 
virtually  unobtainable  and  that  men's  shoes  of  a 
decent  quality  cost  approximately  1  week's  work. 
With  regard  to  other  household  goods,  they  in- 
sisted that  many  needed  items,  such  as  kitchen 
equipment  and  household  products  such  as  those 
seen  in  the  recent  showy  exhibit  in  East  Berlin, 
were  virtually  unobtainable  to  the  average  family. 
Thus  the  picture  given  me  by  those  persons 
with  whom  I  talked  indicated  only  little  improve- 
ment over  the  last  few  years  in  the  consumer  goods 
field.  These  people  and  others,  however,  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  heavy  goods  industries  were 
making  strides  which  give  support  to  the  claims 
of  the  German  authorities  in  the  East  Zone  that 
they  are,  after  the  U.S.S.E.,  the  most  important 
industrial  producer  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  advancement  in  industry  and 
difficulties  in  agriculture,  however,  is  still  notable 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  closed  in  the  near  future. 

In  industry  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  other 
areas  of  production,  the  problem  of  manpower 
and  particularly  skilled  workers  is  crucial.  For 
this  reason  the  exit  of  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  refugees  each  month  in  spite  of  attempts 
to  prevent  their  leaving  is  a  problem.  This  loss  of 
population  causes  the  regime  in  the  Eastern  prov- 
inces, as  well  as  the  Soviet  authorities,  grave 
concern.  They  are  importing  doctors  and  some 
types  of  workers  into  the  zone. 

Whether  or  not  the  economy  of  the  East  Zone 
can  continue  to  improve  according  to  the  proposed 
schedule  which  would  bring  per  capita  income  in 
the  East  Zone  close  to  the  Federal  Eepublic  in  a 
few  years,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  underestimate 
their  advances  in  many  fields.  They  are  now  sub- 
stantial exporters,  somtimes  at  a  financial  loss,  of 
machine  tools,  electrical  equipment,  ships  and  ship 
fittings,  chemical  products,  ceramics,  uranium, 
precision  instruments,  and  artificial  rubber,  and 
their  output  is  thus  of  interest  not  only  to  people 
in  the  zone  but  also  to  all  in  the  Communist  bloc. 
The  people  with  whom  I  talked,  however,  who 
have  benefited  only  slightly  from  this  expansion, 
were  more  concerned  with  the  lack  of  freedom  of 
movement  and  the  sense  that  they  were  being  spied 
upon  than  they  were  with  the  material  living 
standard,  which  they  could  accept,  even  as  it  is. 
They  cited  cases  of  meetingrooms  and  churches 
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which  had  been  linked  by  microphones  to  polio 
centers.  Eecently  a  bishop  was  arrested  for  un-i 
covering  microphones  in  his  new  house.  Mj 
friends  told  of  the  difficulty  of  communicatior 
of  person  to  person,  the  sense  of  danger  in  con 
versations  which  might  be  interpreted  as  critica 
of  the  regime,  and  problems  of  reporting  by  fellow 
workers  and  even  their  own  children.  They  in- 
dicated that  the  nerves  of  the  people,  meeting 
casually  in  the  streets  and  buses  and  other  public 
places,  were  so  frayed  that  there  were  frequent 
clashes  and  minor  disturbances. 

In  spite  of  these  tensions  all  the  persons  with 
whom  I  talked  agreed  that  there  is  now  no  pros- 
pect of  a  serious  uprising  in  the  Soviet-occupied 
zone.  They  referred  to  the  problems  which  pre- 
vented action  by  the  West  when  faced  with  re- 
quests to  support  anti- Communist  efforts  in  East 
Berlin  on  June  17,  1953,  in  Hungary,  in  Tibet, 
and  at  other  times  and  places.  With  their  keen 
sensitivity  to  Communist  pressures,  they  are  also 
aware  apparently  of  the  serious  threat  to  world 
survival  which  might  come  now  with  any  ill- 
considered  or  hasty  action  on  the  part  of  the  free 
world  to  repulse  Communist  aggression. 

They  indicated  an  enormous  sense  of  helpless- 
ness. They  stated  that  they  were  fighting  against 
a  deep  despair  which,  if  it  became  dominant 
among  them,  might  mean  that  they  could  not  ful- 
fill any  role,  even  one  of  quiet  resistance.  Thus 
they  fully  recognized  a  difficult  task  of  maintain- 
ing for  months  to  come  the  spirit  of  independence 
among  people  in  the  zone. 

A  doctor  who  left  the  zone  recently  explained 
that  he  was  earning  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
$20,000  a  year,  with  very  fine  laboratory  facilities 
and  other  special  advantages  which  placed  him 
among  professional  men  in  the  highest  economic 
class.  He  said,  however,  that  the  atmosphere  was 
so  repressive  that  he  could  not  breathe  freely  and 
would  prefer  to  leave  everything  behind  and  try 
to  start  a  new  life  in  the  West.  This  story  is  re- 
peated by  hundreds  of  persons,  as  the  number  of 
intellectuals  among  the  refugees  has  become  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  total.  This  change 
contrasts  with  the  earlier  period,  when  economic 
motives  played  a  relatively  larger  part.  Others 
have  echoed  this  statement  and  said  that  the  news- 
papers are  full  of  hatred  and  vilification  of  the 
free  world's  statesmen  and  particularly  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Bundesrepublik.    Forbidden  the 
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ivi'- world  papers,  they  feel  they  are  shut  oft'  from 
n  formation  and  the  truth. 

There  is  no  prospect  that  this  situation  is  likely 
o  change.  The  very  nature  of  the  insecure  and 
U-founded  regime  is  such  that  there  is  no  likeli- 
lood  that  there  can  be  any  greater  latitude  for 
ntellectual  freedom.  It  is  still  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  travel  between  the  zone  and  other  parts  of 
jermany  or  Europe  and  even  to  travel  within  the 
tone.  Everyone  who  wishes  to  move  from  his 
lometown  must  be  ready  with  a  plausible  excuse 
md  must  when  traveling  prepare  to  leave  his  suit- 
case on  bus  or  train  if  it  seems  to  provide  a  telltale 
•vidence  of  fleeing  from  his  legal  home. 

For  those  who  live  in  the  zone  the  division  of 
jermany  means  separation  from  the  world  of 
reedom  and  from  relatives,  friends,  and  past  as- 
ociates  and  the  forced  diversion  of  economic  ef- 
iorts  in  the  direction  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Mean- 
vhile  they  must  hold  on  with  all  the  strength  they 
tan  muster  to  avoid  precipitate  action  and  to  try 
o  keep  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence 
llive.  They  must  hold  their  ground  while  suffer- 
ng  great  restrictions.  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
>lace  in  the  world  where  the  population  is 
leclining. 

Those  Who  Leave — Refugees 

The  steady  stream  of  refugees  out  of  the  East 
'one  of  Germany,  which  has  totaled  so  far  almost 
5.5  million  persons,  after  the  transfer  of  9  million 
•xpellees  from  the  Eastern  provinces,  represents 
t  phenomenon  never  seen  in  recent  centuries.  Al- 
hough  there  are  many  other  problems  connected 
vith  the  absorption  of  refugees  in  other  areas  in 
he  Middle  and  Far  East,  the  voluntary  long- 
;ontinued  movement  of  persons,  motivated  by 
Tarying  considerations  but  all  seeking  a  freedom 
vhich  has  been  denied  them,  is  in  many  ways 
inique  in  history. 

The  continuing  flow  of  refugees  leaving  the 
one  has  decreased  somewhat  in  recent  months. 
There  are  various  explanations  for  this,  including 
he  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  could 
nost  easily  leave  have  already  found  homes  in  the 
Vest.  Another  factor  which  may  be  of  signifi- 
ant  influence  is  that  it  is  the  established  policy 
>f  the  Federal  Republic  to  encourage  persons  to 
■tay  in  the  Soviet  Zone  wherever  this  is  possible 
vithout  serious  risk  of  political  persecution  or 
mprisonment. 
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1  have  been  told  of  cases,  for  example,  where 
clergymen  have  consulted  with  their  church  lead- 
ers as  to  whether  they  could  migrate  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic.  They  have  been  instructed  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  remain  with  their  people. 
There  is  also  considerable  effort  to  persuade  phy- 
sicians to  remain  to  help  those  cities  and  towns 
suffering  from  the  shortage  of  physicians  in  all 
branches  of  medicine.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
been  recognized  that  for  young  men  and  women 
to  leave,  to  escape  from  forced  military  services 
and  from  various  types  of  controls  which  are  in- 
voked to  make  them  associate  themselves  with  the 
Communist  Party,  is  a  motivation  that  cannot, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  discouraged  by  the 
West  Germans. 

It  is  striking  to  observe  the  fact  that,  although 
there  are  hardships  and  strains  connected  with  the 
absorption  of  3.5  million  persons,  in  addition  to 
9  million  expellees  transferred  by  agreement  from 
beyond  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  they  have  been  given 
new  homes  and  jobs.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  that 
the  prosperity  of  present-day  Germany  is  based 
in  no  small  measure  on  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
constant  supply  of  competent  labor  available 
throughout  this  period  to  work  in  expanding 
industry. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  continued  existence  of  a 
small  hard-core  group  with  little  to  look  forward 
to,  the  refugee  story  is  not  completely  sad.  Sev- 
eral billion  deutsche  marks  have  been  spent  by 
the  West  German  Government  in  building  houses, 
schools,  churches,  roads,  and  public  services  to 
take  care  of  the  additional  population.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  the  economy  have  enjoyed  net  gains 
because  of  the  industry  and  productive  efforts  of 
these  people,  many  of  them  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  all  desperately  trying  to  reestablish  them- 
selves. 

Thus,  although  there  is  much  human  tragedy 
in  the  refugee  camps  and  particularly  among  the 
so-called  hard-core  group,  difficult  to  absorb,  and 
although  the  determination  to  leave  the  homeland 
in  which  they  were  born  is  difficult,  there  has  been 
a  surprising  adjustment  of  people  to  their  new 
conditions.  Many  succeed  fairly  soon  in  leaving 
the  camps.  Some  go  directly  to  relatives  and 
friends  and  secure  suitable  jobs. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Federal  Republic 
the  refugees  have  been  predominantly  an  asset. 
Moreover  the  refugees  by  their  courage  and  in- 
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dustry  have  helped  keep  the  world  aware  of  the 
difference  between  a  free  democratic  state  and  a 
regime  of  an  oppressed  society  in  which  the  choices 
of  education,  profession,  and  dwelling  place  are 
all  circumscribed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  party 
system. 

Berlin  and  Its  Relation  to  a  Divided  Germany 

The  meaning  of  the  division  for  the  city  of 
Berlin  is  clear  in  that  the  unique  importance  of  the 
city  is  to  serve  as  a  bridge,  a  gateway,  a  linchpin, 
between  two  large  areas.  Here  relatives  and 
friends  who  could  not  otherwise  be  in  touch  with 
each  other  in  any  effective  way  with  ingenuity 
ma,nage  to  come  together  in  spite  of  the  possibility 
of  arrests  and  penalties  which  they  risk  but  often 
manage  to  avoid.  Here  even  those  who  cannot 
come  to  Berlin  for  any  reason  manage  to  keep 
fairly  frequent  and  close  links  with  each  other, 
thus  maintaining  at  least  a  portion  of  those  rela- 
tionships which  would  be  normal  within  a  nation. 
Here,  too,  the  meaning  of  living  in  a  free  society 
becomes  evident  to  both  East  and  West  and  keeps 
alive  the  determination  to  maintain  wherever  pos- 
sible those  features  which  we  regard  as  the  more 
important  freedoms  of  the  Western  way  of  life. 

From  a  legal  and  political  point  of  view  the 
existence  of  Berlin,  deep  in  the  zone,  makes  clear 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  persons  that  there  was 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  West  in  the  past, 
and  no  willingness  in  the  present,  to  perpetuate  a 
situation  in  which  Germans  are  separated  from 
Germans  under  pressure  from  an  alien  power. 

The  demands  of  the  zone  on  Berlin  are  real 
and  give  a  special  importance  since  they  are  so 
amply  met  that  they  make  Berlin  a  unique  and 
indispensable  focus  of  our  policy  in  the  cold  war. 
This  role  is  central  to  the  broad  political  meaning 
of  this  city  and  the  Allied  position  there. 

The  opportunity  in  Berlin,  which  is  not  equaled 
in  any  other  area,  to  bring  to  the  center  of  a  Com- 
munist-controlled region  the  best  of  our  Western 
institutions,  our  friendship,  and  our  assistance  is 
indeed  something  which  was  not  anticipated  and 
cannot  be  duplicated. 

If  now  a  contrary  view  were  to  be  taken  and  if 
Berlin  were  to  be  considered  a  burden  and  its  anti- 
Communist  people  of  little  or  no  importance,  the 
blow  to  those  who  have,  resisted  in  their  hearts,  and 
to  those  who  have  remained  independent  in  their 
actions,  would  be  immeasurable.    The  world  sig- 


nificance of  Berlin  is  largely  moral  and  symbol 
but  nonetheless  vital  to  the  security  of  Europe  an 
may  in  fact  outweigh  the  direct  importance  of  tl 
city  looked  at  from  a  narrower  point  of  view. 

There  is  no  point  in  discussing  here  military  < 
strategic  aspects  of  the  existence  of  an  outpost  of 
highly  sensitive  nature  to  the  east  of  the  main  di 
fenses.  This  matter  has  been  discussed  on  varioi 
occasions  but  lies  outside  my  specific  knowled^ 
and  the  type  of  consideration  undertaken  her 
We  can,  however,  recognize  the  political  meaniD 
of  this  city,  which  has  been  of  crucial  importanc 
to  our  postwar  period  in  relation  not  only  to  tl 
two  portions  of  a  divided  Germany  but  also  i 
other  European  countries  which  remain  constantl 
aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  anti-Communist  stan 
taken  both  by  the  friends  of  Berlin  and  by  tl 
Berliners  themselves.  As  a  result  the  people  i 
the  Eastern  Zone  are  not  completely  isolated  c 
abandoned. 

The  Federal  Republic  and  a  Divided  Germany 

To  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Berlin  i 
a  divided  Germany  is  both  a  burden  and  an  asset  c 
inestimable  worth.  It  is  valuable  in  that  it  pre 
vides  a  symbol  of  "reunification."  The  burden  lie 
both  in  the  need  for  heavy  financial  subsidies  t 
the  city's  budget,  for  refugees,  for  Berlin  and  fo 
residents  of  the  zone,  as  well  as  for  special  assisl 
ance  to  industry,  bringing  with  it  special  ad 
ministrative  and  political  problems. 

One  illustration  of  the  type  of  problem  whic 
weighs  heavily  both  from  a  financial  and  tactica 
point  of  view  is  the  role  which  the  Federal  Eepub 
lie  plays  in  helping  maintain  traffic  in  and  out  o 
the  city  of  Berlin.  When  in  April  of  1955  th 
Communists  in  East  Germany,  working  within  th 
framework  of  their  dependence  on  Soviet  policj 
raised  their  demands  for  exorbitant  tolls  based  oi 
earlier  moderate  charges  for  all  vehicles  enterinj 
the  city,  the  problem  for  the  Government  in  Bonn 
as  well  as  for  the  city  of  Berlin,  was  how  to  kee] 
the  traffic  flowing. 

Since  the  Germans  did  not  have  at  that  time  th 
possibility  of  refusing  to  pay  the  tolls  or  of  exact 
ing  any  countertribute  from  the  Communists,  i 
was  decided,  after  serious  efforts  to  secure  a  re 
duction  of  the  tolls,  that  the  Federal  Repubh 
would  take  over  this  not  inconsiderable  burdei 
amounting  to  approximately  $10  million  a  year. 
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Hero  the  problem  was  not  only  how  to  protect 
e  commerce  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  on  which  its 
:e  is  dependent,  but  also  how  the  demand  should 

met  and  the  relations  with  those  persons  who 
,ve  to  do  with  roads  and  traffic  through  the  zone, 
ne  cannot  say  that  the  present  method  of  dealing 
th  these  problems  is  necessarily  the  right  solu- 
>n  or  the  only  solution.  It  is  still  true  that 
rough  many  incidents  that  could  be  cited  the 
uation  has  been  kept  under  control.  Economic 
tivities  in  West  Berlin  have  improved,  and  the 
ltural  and  economic  life  of  the  people  in  the 
y  of  Berlin  is  in  many  respects  as  good  or  better 
an  that  in  some  other  large  cities  in  Germany. 
Who  can  question  the  fact  that  without  the  main- 
lance  of  West  Berlin  in  the  East  Zone,  within 
b  Western  orbit  though  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
in,  which  has  excluded  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
imania,  Bulgaria,  and  many  other  countries 
jm  the  normal  relations  with  the  West,  the  So- 
rts would  have  cut  off  the  entire  occupied  zone 
th  a  degree  of  finality  which  would  be  difficult 
overcome. 

Without  this  vital,  active  economic  and  cultural 
iter — referred  to  generally  as  Hauptstadt  Ber- 
i,  the  capital  of  future  Germany — the  reality 
rich  underlies  the  superficial  appearances  might 

lost  to  view.  Because  of  this  understanding  in 
>nn  and  elsewhere  billions  of  marks  and  the  ef- 
rts  of  many  thousands  of  persons  have  been  de- 
ted  to  the  remarkable  reconstruction  that  has 
cen  place  in  the  last  10  years. 
One  cannot  say  with  any  degree  of  clarity  what 
11  develop  in  the  coming  decade.  One  can  be 
re,  however,  that  Berlin,  as  a  beacon  to  the  East, 
d  the  efforts  of  the  Berlin  people  have  provided 
3  most  successful  achievement  of  the  German 
ople  in  keeping  the  world  alive  to  the  true  mean- 
ly of  the  conditions  of  a  divided  Germany. 

e  American  View  of  the  East  Zone  and  Berlin 

To  the  average  American,  Berlin  and  the  zone 
md  for  the  heroic  effort  of  small  groups  who 
ide  a  deliberate  choice  and  who  have  had  the 
tience  and  endurance  to  hold  firm  under  great 
essure.  This  appeals  to  the  interest  of  people 
the  heroic,  and,  because  Berliners  have  a  witti- 
3S  and  a  spirit  which  Americans  admire,  it  also 
;ates  a  feeling  of  comradeship  which  exists  in 
lation  to  the  people  of  few,  if  any,  other  cities. 
Berlin  in  its  far-extended  position  in  an  un- 
•tain  territory,  with  its  narrow  lifeline  and  its 


sensitive  reactions  to  Communist  activities,  is  of 
more  psychological,  political,  and  moral  value 
than  many  earth-circling  satellites.  The  division 
of  Germany  tends  to  become  real  in  the  division 
of  Berlin. 

Because  of  these  major  factors,  aid  for  Berlin  in 
varying  form  but  in  significant  amounts  has  been 
continued  for  a  longer  period  than  that  for  other 
parts  of  the  European  area.  We  believe  in  the 
future  of  the  city  as  we  count  on  a  future  Ger- 
many as  a  sound  and  dependable  friend  of  the 
West. 

They  Know  the  Meaning  of  the  Division  of  Germany 

In  the  zone  they  know  that  the  division  of 
Germany  into  two  political  systems,  inherently 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  was  not  contemplated 
in  1945.  The  emergence  of  two  incompatible  and 
hostile  economic  systems  was  not  anticipated. 
The  imposition  on  the  zone  of  Soviet  occupation 
of  an  alien  and  anti-Western  social  system  lay  out- 
side the  approved  plans  for  postwar  readjustment. 

Even  those  who  feared  a  strong  Germany  did 
not  visualize  the  imposition  of  a  regime,  fanati- 
cally Communist,  which  would  at  first  enslave  and 
then  attempt  to  seduce  and  persuade  independent- 
minded  Germans  to  become  vassals  of  a  dictatorial 
tyranny. 

They  know  that  the  dangers  of  a  continued 
development  along  these  lines  are  real.  A  genu- 
inely communized  East  Germany  would  become  a 
strong  element  in  the  Soviet  system,  as  strong  or 
stronger  than  any  other  single  element  in  the 
bloc.  Its  contribution  to  an  already  formidable 
economic  and  military  potential  would  add  to  the 
threat  not  only  to  West  Germany  but  to  all 
Europe. 

For  this  understanding  we  must  thank  the 
people  of  Berlin  and  those  in  the  Soviet-occupied 
zone.  We  must  recognize  that  they  know  the 
meaning  of  freedom  and  of  despotism  and  are 
holding  back  this  danger  from  the  Western  prov- 
inces so  far.  They  have  shown  resistance  in 
these  postwar  years,  while  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
Communist  influence  over  the  world  in  general 
is  making  a  final  solution  of  the  German  problem 
difficult. 

To  these  people  we  must  say  in  gratitude  that 
we  respect  their  strength  and  wish  them  courage 
for  the  difficult  months  ahead.  They  know, 
whereas  we  can  merely  speculate  with  informed 
guesses,  the  meaning  of  the  division  of  Germany. 
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American  Public  Opinion  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


by  H.  Schuyler  Foster 

Chief,  Public  Studies  Division 1 


The  recent  coming  of  Nikita  Khrushchev  to  our 
shores  has  stimulated  once  again  discussion  of 
the  role  of  the  American  public  in  U.S.  foreign 
relations.  Somewhat  paradoxically,  it  seems  that 
the  era  of  personal  diplomacy  has  enlarged  the 
role  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  that  of  the 
top-level  leaders  who  engage  in  intimate  talks. 

President  Eisenhower's  conclusion  that  the  pub- 
lic conducted  itself  in  "creditable"  and  "enlight- 
ened" fashion  during  the  Khrushchev  tour  is 
shared  by  many  Americans.  Yet  a  number  of 
questions  about  the  competence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  remain.  Does 
it  take  the  visit  of  a  world-famous  figure,  having 
a  vivid  personality,  to  arouse  the  American  people 
from  their  "usual  apathy"?  Or  do  our  fellow 
countrymen  have  serious  thoughts  about  our  for- 
eign relations  year  in  and  year  out?  Are  their 
opinions  sound  and  stable,  or  do  the  people  shift 
about  like  weather  vanes,  from  one  quarter  to  the 
other,  in  response  to  the  latest  blast  of  hot  air? 
Are  the  people  sharply  divided  among  themselves, 
creating  a  serious  lack  of  national  unity  on  matters 
which  are  of  critical  importance  in  this  era  of 
rocket  and  nuclear  weapons  ?  These  questions  are 
clearly  worth  discussing  if  we  are  to  arrive  at 
valid  conclusions  about  the  role  of  public  opinion 
in  U.S.  foreign  relations. 

Answers  to  such  questions  are  not  self-evident. 
Even  though  many  of  our  friends  may  confidently 
state  what  the  American  public  thinks  about  for- 
eign affairs,  this  is  a  field  in  which  it  is  difficult  for 
the  ordinary  citizen — or  even  the  foreign  affairs 
expert— to  be  accurately  informed.    On  the  day 
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after  any  close  election — and  also  some  which  turn 
out  to  be  not  so  close — I  believe  we  have  all  had  the 
experience  of  encountering  friends  who  expressed 
astonishment  at  the  outcome.  Those  of  you  who 
are  as  old  as  I  am  may  recall  the  case  of  the  New 
York  debutante,  who,  after  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1932,  was  heard  to  remark :  "I  can't  under- 
stand how  Roosevelt  got  elected ;  I  don't  know  a 
single  person  who  voted  for  him !" 

It  is  doubtless  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  comprehensive  picture  of  American  public 
opinion,  without  special  facilities  for  this  purpose, 
that  you  have  invited  me  here  tonight  to  discuss 
the  role  of  the  American  public  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  It  was  this  same  difficulty  that  prompted 
your  Department  of  State  in  Washington,  some 
16  years  ago,  to  set  up  a  division  for  the  systematic 
study  and  analysis  of  American  opinion. 

How  the  Department  Analyzes  Public  Opinion 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  a  very  keen  interest  in  what  the 
American  people  are  thinking  about  our  foreign 
relations.  The  Public  Studies  Division  of  the 
Department  makes  a  comprehensive  examination 
of  every  available  type  of  American  opinion  as  it 
finds  expression  in  the  editorial  and  news  columns 
of  American  newspapers  and  magazines,  in  the 
views  of  foreign  affairs  analysts  on  television  and 
radio,  and  also  in  the  views  of  private  citizens  in 
letters  and  in  public  opinion  polls.  Many  private 
organizations  in  this  country  also  express  incisive 
views  on  various  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy; 
these,  too,  are  carefully  examined  by  the  Division. 

Reports  on  American  opinion  are  prepared  for 
the  use  of  officers  in  the  Department  in  Wash- 
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lgton  and  of  Foreign  Service  officers  stationed 
peiseas.  These  reports,  which  appear  on  a  daily, 
eekly,  and  monthly  basis,  are  not  prepared  for 
ublieation ;  but  they  afford  a  comprehensive  view 
f  American  opinion  on  foreign  affairs  upon  which 
shall  draw  for  our  discussion  here  this  evening. 

The  requests  which  the  Public  Studies  Division 
jceives  from  Department  officers  and  from  over- 
Mis  posts  make  it  clear  that  there  is  great  interest 
1  public  opinion — especially  at  the  higher  and 
riddle  levels  of  the  Department  and  Foreign 
erviee.  (Parenthetically,  I  should  point  out  that 
t  any  given  moment  many  Department  officers  are 
■orking  on  aspects  of  our  foreign  relations  where 
tiere  is  no  question  of  public  suppoi"t  of  the  pol- 
;y ;  but  the  economic  and  political  problems  may 
rove  absorbingly  difficult.)  The  officers  working 
n  development  of  current  policy  do  have,  through 
iiese  opinion  reports,  access  to  a  continual  flow  of 
nalvses  of  what  the  American  people  are  thinking 
Dncerning  each  of  the  problems  on  which  they  are 
•orking. 

This  interest  in  what  you — as  members  of  the 
Lmerican  public — think  is  based  upon  an  appre- 
iation  of  the  importance  of  public  support  to 
I.S.  policy.  The  impact  of  public  opinion  is  felt 
irectly  by  the  State  Department  and  also  through 
lie  people's  representatives  in  Congress,  who 
ave — through  the  power  of  the  purse  and  other- 
rise — a  much  greater  share  in  fixing  our  foreign 
olicy  than  was  the  case  20  years  ago.  When  dis- 
ussing  the  attitude  of  the  State  Department,  Sec- 
eta  ry  Herter  observed  in  April  1958 2  that  "a 
uccessful  foreign  policy  must,  ...  to  be  effective, 
ommand  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
unerican  people — otherwise  it  would  not  be  given 
be  tools  by  the  Congress  which  are  essential  to  its 
ulfillment.  And  so  it  becomes  the  business  of  all 
f  us." 

lesponse  of  Public  to  Foreign  Policy  Problems 

How  have  the  American  people  felt  about 
arrying  out  this  business  which  has  become 
beirs?  In  the  period  since  "World  "War  II,  which 
las  witnessed  remarkable  changes  in  traditional 
Lmerican  foreign  policies,  we  can  all  recall  hot 
lebates  and  sharp  attacks  upon  U.S.  policy  and 


'In  an  address  made  at  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul, 
linn.,  on  Apr.  14,  1958  (not  printed). 


upon  the  State  Department.  Indeed,  some  criti- 
cisms of  plans  for  a  summit  meeting  and  of  the 
handling  of  our  Mutual  Security  Program  can 
still  be  heard — to  mention  only  two  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest. 

Yet  a  dispassionate  examination  of  the  nation- 
wide expressions  of  opinion  on  foreign  policy 
issues  shows  that,  ever  since  Pearl  Harbor,  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  American  public  has  sup- 
ported all  of  our  major  foreign  policies ;  and  it  has 
shown  predominant  approval  of  our  State  De- 
partment and  Foreign  Service  as  well. 

One  of  the  factors  which  led  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  inaugurate  a  systematic  analysis  of  Amer- 
ican opinion  in  1943  was  the  concern  about  the 
people's  willingness  to  put  their  Nation  into  an 
international  organization  to  maintain  the  peace. 
The  earlier  failure  of  the  Senate  to  uphold  Presi- 
dent "Wilson  on  the  League  of  Nations  Charter 
and  the  failure  of  the  public  to  induce  any  altera- 
tion of  the  Senate's  position  combined  to  produce 
a  natural  question  about  the  readiness  of  the  pub- 
lic for  U.S.  participation  in  a  new  international 
organization  to  maintain  the  peace.  "Were  the 
people  willing,  25  years  after  the  defeat  of  the 
League,  for  us  to  join  the  United  Nations? 

This  time,  approval  was  not  long  in  making  it- 
self evident.  A  basic  change  in  the  foreign  policy 
outlook  of  the  American  people  had  already  been 
registered  by  public  opinion  polls  taken  shortly 
after  America's  entry  into  "World  "War  II.  Asked 
what  U.S.  policy  should  be  after  the  war,  about 
70  percent  of  the  nationwide  sample  affirmed  that 
we  should  take  an  "active  part  in  world  affairs," 
whereas  about  20  percent  felt  that  we  should  "stay 
out"  of  world  affairs  as  much  as  possible.  Here 
was  a  great  shift  from  the  century-old  policy  of 
isolation.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  many 
public  opinion  polls  taken  on  this  issue  during 
the  ensuing  17  years  have  always  had  substan- 
tially the  same  result.  About  70  percent  of  our 
people  continue  to  favor  an  "active"  international 
role  for  our  country;  nearly  20  percent  continue 
to  prefer  the  policy  of  "staying  out"  as  much  as 
we  can;  and  the  remaining  10  percent  continue 
to  express  no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 

United  Nations 

Specific  attitudes  toward  the  United  Nations 
in  1944  and  1945  followed  the  same  general  pat- 
tern as  has  been  indicated  in  terms  of  broader 
significance.     In  fact,  popular  approval  for  U.S. 
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membership  in  the  new  U.N.  was  well  above  70 
percent,  reaching  80  percent  and  even  higher. 
Specific  disapproval  was  quite  small — usually  well 
under  10  percent.  Evidently  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  felt  that,  in  general,  we  ought  to  stay 
out  of  world  affairs  concluded  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  stay  out  of  the  U.N. 

Nor  were  public  opinion  polls  the  only  evidence 
of  public  support  for  our  participation.  All  the 
other  opinion  indicators — newspaper  "columns" 
and  editorials,  radio  comment,  resolutions  passed 
by  numerous  nationwide  organizations  in  the  fields 
of  business,  labor,  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  wom- 
en's groups,  church  groups,  and  many  others — 
all  made  evident  the  thoroughgoing  character  of 
the  national  support  for  U.S.  membership  in  the 
U.N. 

Since  1945  there  have  been  occasions — especially 
at  times  during  the  Korean  war — when  outcries 
against  the  U.N.  made  news  in  the  press  and  on 
the  radio.  Also,  numbers  of  concerned  citizens 
reported  to  State  Department  officers  that  in 
their  communities  and  local  groups  outspoken  con- 
demnation of  the  U.N.  was  increasingly  heard. 
In  fact,  this  became  one  of  those  periods  when  it 
was  difficult  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  discover 
what  the  public  opinion  really  was.  Many  Ameri- 
cans saw  what  they  took  to  be  a  great  national 
movement  away  from  the  U.N. — perhaps,  they 
thought,  back  to  isolationism. 

Careful  analysis  of  opinion  data,  however, 
showed  that  the  shift  in  opinion  was  more  appar- 
ent than  real.  Most  editors  continued  to  support 
the  U.N.,  national  organizations  did  not  reverse 
their  favorable  stands,  and  the  public  opinion  polls 
showed  only  a  relatively  small  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion advocating  withdrawal.  Such  sentiment 
rose  to  a  maximum  of  13  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  three-quarters  of  the  public  continued  to 
affirm  their  support  for  U.S.  membership ;  and  on 
several  subsequent  occasions  approval  has  been 
much  higher.  The  case  of  the  U.N.  is  one  of  the 
cases  I  had  in  mind  as  indicating  that  public  sup- 
port for  basic  U.S.  policies  has  been  substantial 
and  consistent  during  this  postwar  period. 

Greek-Turkish  Aid 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  Senate  ratified 
the  U.N.  Charter,  situations  arose  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  which  called  for  prompt  decision  on  an- 
other course  of  ad  ion  that  was  in  marked  contrast 
to  prewar  US.  policy.    President  Truman  called 
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upon  the  Congress  to  appropriate  substantial 
amounts  of  both  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  each  of  these  two  countries  menaced  by  Soviet 
Eussia.  Much  public  discussion  ensued,  with  the 
great  majority  of  press  writers  and  radio  com- 
mentators speaking  in  support  of  this  new  under- 
taking. It  is  interesting  to  record  that  the  public 
opinion  polls  showed  a  somewhat  different  pattern 
of  opinion.  They  showed  majority  approval  for 
economic  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  but  an  un- 
readiness to  experiment  with  military  aid.  A 
larger  number  of  respondents  opposed  military 
aid  than  favored  it.  Well,  you  will  recall  what  the 
Congress  did.  It  voted  the  package  of  economic 
and  military  aid,  in  line  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  and  the  majority  of  those  better 
informed  members  of  the  American  public  who 
write  newspaper  and  magazine  editorials  on  for- 
eign affairs.  It  did  not  give  legislative  effect  to 
the  opposition  indicated  by  a  plurality  of  the 
general  public  at  that  time. 

It  is  worth  while  to  think  about  what  happened 
next,  after  Congress  voted  for  a  program  not 
having  majority  approval.  Were  the  Congress- 
men turned  out  of  office  ?  No,  the  people  changed 
their  minds;  the  majority  of  the  public  presently 
accepted  the  military  aid  program  which  had  been 
already  supported  by  the  majority  of  commenta- 
tors and  had.  been  voted  by  Congress.  Not  only 
that.  You  all  realize  that  U.S.  military  aid  has 
subsequently  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Program,  including  aid  to  other 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  to  other  allies  on  other  continents.  This 
extension  of  military  aid  now  has  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  general  public,  as  shown  by  re- 
cent polls,  as  well  as  that  of  numerous  commenta- 
tors and  of  many  national  organizations. 

Marshall  Plan 

In  the  same  year  of  1947,  which  witnessed  the 
prompt  institution  of  U.S.  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall 
broached  the  idea  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  a  brief 
talk  at  the  Harvard  commencement.  The  public 
reaction  to  the  Marshall  plan  is  so  significant  and 
so  indicative  of  the  role  of  the  public  and  Congress 
in  U.S.  foreign  policy  that  it  is  especially  reward- 
ing to  consider  it  in  this  connection. 

Secretary  Marshall's  proposal  was  immediately 
received  with  sympathy  by  a  number  of  editors 
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and  columnists,  who  realized  that  some  program 
of  U.S.  aid  to  our  war-torn  European  allies  was 
essential ;  but  the  Marshall  plan  did  not  immedi- 
ately commend  itself  to  a  majority  of  the  general 
public,  according  to  nationwide  public  opinion 
polls.  More  Americans  in  the  summer  of  1947 
were  unsympathetic  to  the  idea  than  applauded 
it.  Certainly  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  brand- 
new  idea  in  the  world — that  our  country  should 
give  (or  lend)  $4  billion  or  $5  billion  a  year  to 
other  countries — should  not  be  instantly  recog- 
nized by  a  majority  of  our  people  as  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  Gallup  poll  threw  further  light  on  the  pub- 
lic opinion  situation  of  that  time  by  pointing  out 
that  Marshall's  proposal  was  regarded  as  a  good 
idea  by  two  out  of  three  of  those  sampled  who 
had  attended  college,  but  by  only  one  out  of  three 
of  those  whose  education  stopped  in  grammar 
school.  The  other  two-thirds  of  this  less  educated 
group  were  not  all  opposed  to  Secretary  Mar- 
shall's idea — many  of  them  gave  no  opinion ;  but 
the  opponents  were  numerous  enough  to  outweigh 
the  approval  from  the  college-educated  in  the  na- 
tionwide poll. 

What  should  a  government  leader  do  when  a 
policy  which  he  believes  vitally  important  to  the 
interests  of  this  country  is  not  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  American  public?  You  remem- 
ber what  General  Marshall  did.  With  the  back- 
ing of  President  Truman,  he  took  the  issue  up  in 
the  normal  manner  under  our  system  of  demo- 
cratic government.  He  laid  his  plan  before  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Senate  and  House ;  he 
was  followed,  in  further  public  hearings,  by  his 
aides,  who  explained  in  fuller  detail  the  plan 
which  was  destined  to  produce  a  remarkably 
rapid  European  recovery. 

The  explanations  and  discussions  before  the 
committees  were  faithfully  reported  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  press,  on  the  radio,  and  thus  in  local 
communities  throughout  the  country.  By  the 
following  spring,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
European  Recovery  Program,  this  plan  had  the 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  newspapers  and 
commentators,  of  numerous  outstanding  national 
organizations,  and  also  of  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  general  public — including  a  majority  of 
those  having  only  a  grammar  school  education. 
What  is  more,  this  nationwide  discussion  of  11 
years  ago  was  so  thorough  and  pervasive  that  it 


has  provided  a  firm  foundation  for  popular  sup- 
port of  later  large-scale  programs  of  economic 
aid  intended  for  other  areas  and  justified  for 
other  purposes. 

Hardly  was  the  Marshall  plan  enacted  into  law 
when  the  Berlin  blockade  again  drew  attention  to 
the  menace  of  Communist  expansion,  which  had 
already  necessitated  our  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. The  Soviet  threat  had  also  been  one  of  the 
factors  leading  to  the  Marshall  plan ;  but  now  the 
necessity  of  military  defense  in  Europe  prompted 
another  sharp  departure  from  prewar  United 
States  policy,  which  had  for  over  a  century  pro- 
hibited our  entering  into  alliances.  Together 
with  Canada  and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
the  United  States  joined  in  creating  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — NATO.  As  in  the 
case  of  other  new  policies  of  the  postwar  period, 
many  observers  were  fearful  that  the  people 
might  be  reluctant,  or  even  unwilling,  to  make 
such  a  drastic  reversal  of  past  policies.  But  once 
again  support  came  from  the  great  bulk  of  the 
press,  numerous  influential  organizations,  and  a 
majority  of  the  general  public. 

The  sequel  in  the  field  of  defense  alliances,  as 
in  that  of  economic  and  military  aid,  has  been  one 
of  extending  the  new  policy  to  additional  coun- 
tries, especially  in  the  Pacific  region  and  the 
Middle  East.  Together  with  the  defense  arrange- 
ments with  our  Latin  American  "good  neighbors," 
the  United  States  now  has  such  ties  with  more  than 
40  countries;  and  all  of  these  ties  are  firmly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  public. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Program 

To  round  out  a  discussion  of  our  basic  foreign 
policies  today,  we  should  note  the  steady  support 
for  our  reciprocal  trade  program.  In  this  case,  the 
change  from  traditional  protectionism  began 
before  the  war,  with  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull's  espousal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
and  congressional  enactment  in  1934  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  Prior  to  the 
Eisenhower  administrations,  one  might  have  won- 
dered whether  the  trade  program  was  a  partisan 
policy  or  a  national  policy ;  but  by  this  time  I  think 
the  evidence  is  clear.  Here  again,  we  find  the 
policy  strongly  supported  by  the  press,  by  numer- 
ous organizations,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  including  rank-and-file  members  of 
both  major  political  parties. 
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Stability  of  Public  Support 

At  this  point  we  have  considered  the  most  sig- 
nificant foreign  policies  which  have  been  adopted 
during  the  past  quarter  century.  The  public  sup- 
port for  each  of  these  global  policies  has  been 
stressed — for  the  United  Nations,  for  our  wide- 
ranging  defense  agreements,  for  our  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Program  of  military  and  economic  aid,  and 
for  our  international  trade  policies.  To  those  who 
fear  that  the  American  public  shifts  about  in  too 
flighty  a  fashion,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
these  basic  policies  have  received  steady  support 
ever  since  their  adoption.  True,  some  Americans 
are  opposed  to  each  or  maybe  all  of  these  major 
policies ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  people  have 
backed  each  of  them. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  stability  of  public 
support  is  revealed  by  opinion  polls  which  break 
down  the  population  into  geographic  regions  and 
into  groups  based  upon  political  affiliation.  Each 
of  these  great  U.S.  foreign  policies  is  upheld  in 
each  region  of  the  country ;  polls  show  only  slight 
differences  in  the  percentages  of  approval  in  the 
East  and  the  Far  West,  in  the  Midwest  and  the 
South.  State  polls  show  that  in  Minnesota,  as  in 
Texas,  the  people  divide  on  our  foreign  policies  in 
much  the  same  proportions  as  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Happily,  also,  the  rank-and-file  members  of  our 
two  major  political  parties  are  very  similar  in  their 
attitudes  toward  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  As  in  the  various  regions,  Americans  who 
regard  themselves  as  Republicans  agree  with  the 
Democrats  in  holding — about  70  percent  of  them— 
that  the  United  States  must  take  an  active  part  in 
world  affairs.  In  each  camp,  18  or  20  percent 
would  like  us  to  "stay  out"  of  world  affairs  as 
much  as  we  can.  And,  on  the  individual  policies 
we  have  been  considering,  the  approving  majority 
is  much  the  same  in  both  groups — on  trade  ques- 
tions as  much  as  on  the  U.N.  or  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program. 

Having  stressed  the  stability  and  solidarity  of 
American  public  opinion,  I  don't  want  to  give  the 
impression  that  we  are  a  nation  of  parrots  or 
puppets,  with  7  out  of  every  10  men  and  women 
forced  into  an  "internationalist"  mold  by  their 
Government  leaders,  their  newspapers,  and  TV 
programs,  and  2  out  of  every  10  forced  into  a  "na- 
i  ionalist"  mold  by  the  media  to  which  they  expose 
themselves.     Americans  are  not  like  that.    For 
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one  thing,  some  of  these  policies  enjoy  broader 
popular  support  than  others.  Approval  of  NATO 
is  at  the  top  of  the  list,  closely  followed  by  ap- 
proval of  our  membership  in  the  United  Nations; 
polls  have  usually  shown  80  percent  or  85  percent 
approval.  Disapproval  of  NATO  is  practically 
nonexistent  in  the  press  and  among  organizations ; 
and  opposition  to  the  U.N.  is  quite  small  from  a 
nationwide  point  of  view. 

Somewhat  greater  and  more  persistent  opposi- 
tion is  voiced  to  our  trade  and  aid  policies;  but 
the  record  of  predominant  support  is  clear  in  the 
press,  among  national  organizations,  and  in  public 
opinion  polls — as  it  is  also  in  congressional  legis- 
lation and  appropriations.  I  am  referring  now, 
in  the  matter  of  aid,  to  public  sentiment  for  a  pro- 
gram of  military  and  economic  aid  of  the  general 
dimensions  of  those  carried  out  in  recent  years. 

Divisions  in  Public  Opinion  on  Economic  Aid 

For  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  attitude  of 
our  fellow  Americans,  who  are  humans  and  not 
parrots,  it  will  be  helpful  to  note  some  further 
divisions  of  opinion,  The  great  majority  of  news- 
papers, of  organizations,  and  of  people  interviewed 
in  opinion  polls  take  a  clear  stand  in  favor  of  aid 
for  our  allies.  For  countries  not  our  allies,  there 
is  considerable  division  of  opinion  and  some  fluc- 
tuation of  sentiment. 

Opinion  is  also  divided  on  the  total  amount  of 
aid  to  be  appropriated  each  year  for  all  countries. 
Some  newspapers,  and  a  small  percentage  of  per- 
sons polled,  have  felt  that  the  administration  has 
not  requested  large  enough  funds.  A  much  larger 
group,  but  still  a  minority — of  both  the  press  and 
the  general  public,  have  called  for  drastic  reduc- 
tion of  the  amounts  requested  by  the  President 
(whether  Truman  or  Eisenhower).  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  a  large-scale  program  is  favored; 
it  would  certainly  be  very  difficult,  however,  to  at- 
tempt to  say  whether  the  annual  amount  voted  by 
the  Congress  is  the  precise  amount  favored  by  a 
majority  of  the  American  public. 

But  it  is  possible  to  say  something  significant 
about  public  views  and  congressional  action  on 
extending  aid  to  countries  which  have  not  become 
our  allies — like  India  or  Communist  countries 
such  as  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  On  these  ques- 
tions the  opinion  picture  is  less  sharp  and  clear, 
and  more  subject  to  fluctuation,  than  on  the  issue 
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of  whether  or  not  to  have  a  large-scale  program. 
At  various  times  in  recent  years  aid  to  India, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Poland  has  drawn  greater  oppo- 
sition than  support  in  public  opinion  polls.  But 
at  the  same  time,  aid  to  these  nonallies  has  usually 
been  favored  by  poll  respondents  who  have  at- 
tended college  and  also  by  the  greater  number 
of  those  edit  ore  and  columnists  who  have  discussed 
these  issues.  "What  is  perfectly  clear  is  that  Con- 
gress has  responded  to  the  requests  of  the  exec- 
utive branch — both  the  previous  and  present  ad- 
ministrations— and  has  made  aid  specifically 
available  to  both  India  and  Yugoslavia.  In  the 
case  of  Poland,  Congress  has  subsequently  acqui- 
esced to  loans  extended  by  the  executive  branch 
m  the  basis  of  broad  legislation  which  had  not 
specifically  included  Poland. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  a  dozen  years  ago  of 
military  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  find  Con- 
gress acting  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of 
:he  administration  and  of  those  commentators  and 
:itizens  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  given 
greater  and  deeper  thought  to  these  important  and 
iifficult  problems  than  have  the  remaining  mem- 
sere  of  the  public. 

From  time  to  time  our  Congress  has  been  crit- 
cized  for  being  "behind"  the  people.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that,  on  a  number  of  foreign 
X>licy  questions,  Congress  has  taken  action  which 
s  "ahead"  of  the  position  taken  at  that  time  by 
he  general  average  of  the  general  public.  Con- 
gress has  acted  favorably  on  various  important 
nternational  questions  which  have  been  little  un- 
leretood  by  the  general  public,  as  in  voting  for 
J.S.  participation  in  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  the  International 
Divil  Aviation  Organization.  It  was  "ahead"  of 
he  people  in  revising  our  immigration  laws  to 
idmit  Chinese  persons ;  and  in  1946  it  authorized 
i  multibillion-dollar  loan  to  Great  Britain.  On 
ill  of  these  questions  the  positive  approval  of  a 
najority  of  the  general  public  was  lacking.  But 
upport  was  forthcoming  from  the  press  and  from 
tational  organizations ;  and  in  none  of  these  cases 
las  subsequent  opinion  turned  against  the  con- 
cessional action.  On  the  contrary,  in  most  cases 
here  has  been  later  positive  agreement  by  the  pub- 
ic with  the  action  taken,  after  fuller  considera- 
ion  of  the  factors  involved  in  reaching  a  sound 
udgment  on  the  policy  objectives  in  view. 
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Errors  in  Assessing  American  Opinion 

Having  discussed  the  varying  degrees  of  public 
support  for  specific  foreign  policies,  I  should  like 
to  stress  once  again  the  generally  approving 
character  of  American  opinion.  This  has  in- 
cluded, during  most  recent  years,  majority  ap- 
proval of  the  way  in  which  the  administration  in 
office  has  been  conducting  our  foreign  relations 
generally;  the  chief  exceptions  occurred  during 
some  phases  of  the  fighting  in  Korea.  For  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  Washington,  fully  aware  of 
volleys  of  criticism,  it  is  difficult  to  credit  public 
opinion  polls  which  indicate  that  actually  the 
broad  public  is  inclined  to  express  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  State  Department  than  in  Washing- 
ton Departments  in  general.  Similarly,  my 
friends  in  the  Foreign  Service  seem  dubious  about 
crediting  polls  which  show  a  majority  feeling  that 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  are  doing  a 
"pretty  good  job."  These  reactions  may  be  taken, 
I  believe,  as  additional  illustrations  of  the  propo- 
sition that  it  is  difficult  for  any  individual  to 
judge  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  public.  The  evi- 
dence available  to  any  one  person  does  not  or- 
dinarily afford  an  adequate  basis  for  broad 
conclusions. 

One  source  of  mistaken  judgments  about 
Ajnerican  opinion  lies  in  the  conclusions  which 
some  people  draw  from  the  fact  that  Americans 
appear  ill  informed  about  some  significant  aspects 
of  foreign  affairs.  For  example,  it  is  not  flatter- 
ing that  only  20  percent  of  a  national  cross  sec- 
tion have  heard  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States ;  and  only  about  half  of  the  people 
can  answer  the  question,  "What  does  the  State 
Department  do?"  But  what  these  findings  really 
mean  is  that  many  people  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
official  names  of  organizations,  rather  than  un- 
aware of  the  functions  of  these  organizations. 

To  illustrate  further,  only  about  half  of  the 
general  public  are  familiar  with  the  initials  or 
name  of  NATO,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization ;  but  80  percent  or  more  call  it  a  "good 
idea"  when  asked  about  the  "mutual  defense 
treaty  that  the  U.S.  has  with  Canada  and  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  under  which  an  at- 
tack against  any  one  is  regarded  as  an  attack 
against  all."  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  fellow 
countrymen  are  not  better  informed ;  but  we  need 
to  be  cautious  about  equating  their  general  under- 
standing with  their  specific  information. 
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Public  apathy  about  public  affairs  is  a  charge 
that  has  frequently  been  uttered  in  recent  months. 
Certainly  it  would  be  good  for  our  country  if 
more  people  took  a  deeper  interest  in  our  foreign 
affairs.  But,  again,  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  ac- 
curate measure  of  public  interest  in  a  question. 
I  recall  the  experience  of  a  Department  colleague 
who  visited  his  hometown  in  rural  Ohio  just  after 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  in  1949 — 
a  project  to  which  he  had  been  devoting  most  of 
his  time  during  the  preceding  several  weeks. 
Concerned  about  how  the  American  public  was 
taking  to  this  revolution  in  U.S.  policy,  he  finally 
remarked  to  his  father  that  he  had  been  back  3 
days  and  he  hadn't  heard  a  single  soul  mention 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  "Why,  the  people 
are  all  for  it,"  the  father  replied,  "they  under- 
stand that  times  have  changed  and  that  we  need 
the  treaty  now.  Go  ahead  and  ask  them  about 
it."  My  friend  took  up  the  suggestion  and  soon 
satisfied  himself  that  his  father  was  an  accurate 
analyst  of  community  opinion.  He  also  resolved 
that  he  would  never  again  complain  about  pub- 
lic apathy  on  the  basis  of  not  having  encountered 
many  people  who  were  spontaneously  expressing 
enthusiasm  on  a  particular  subject. 

Interest  in  Foreign  Affairs  Increasing 

Apathy,  of  course,  is  a  relative  matter.  One 
thing  that  seems  certain  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  paying  very  much  greater  attention  to 
foreign  relations  now  than  they  did  before  World 
War  II.  It  seems  probable  that  public  attention  is 
greater  today  than  it  was  5  years  ago.  Our  mass 
media  are  giving  unflagging  attention  to  foreign 
affairs.  The  cash-register  test  seems  to  be  telling 
our  newspapers,  magazines,  and  television  and 
radio  networks  that  there  is  a  widespread  popular 
interest  in  foreign  relations.  At  least  that  is  the 
impression  one  got  during  the  13  days  that  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  was  here. 

Some  of  you  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
success,  in  recent  years,  of  the  efforts  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  small  discussion  groups  to  talk  over  the 
of  our  foreign  relations  in  systematic  fash- 
ion. Communities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
witnessed  the  formation  of  many  such  groups, 
often  under  the  leadership  of  the  Junior  Chamber 
<<l  Commerce,  the  World  Affairs  Council,  or  other 
aizations    having    public   affairs    programs. 


The  success  of  this  program  is  a  testimonial  to  tl 
increase  in  serious  attention  to  our  foreign  affaii 
on  the  part  of  many  Americans. 

One  important  phase  of  our  current  foreign  pd 
icy,  which  I  haven't  mentioned  earlier  this  evening 
is  our  program  of  cultural  relations  and  exchange 
with  other  countries.  I'm  sure  that  in  this  colleg 
community  it  is  well  understood  that,  when  ej 
change  students  or  professors  come  to  this  countn 
the  role  of  the  American  public  is  highly  impoi 
tant.  Our  visitors  are  keen  observers,  and  the  in 
pressions  of  the  American  people  and  Natio 
which  they  take  away  with  them  will  affect  thei 
concept  of  America  for  many  years.  This  ej 
change  program — which  brings  here  many  organ 
zation  leaders,  political  figures,  and  newspaperme 
as  well  as  academic  persons — is  one  in  which  man 
thousands  of  Americans  have  taken  an  active  par 
inviting  visitors  into  their  homes  and  showin 
them  our  local  community  life.  The  operation  o 
this  program,  which  was  not  a  part  of  our  f  oreig 
policy  25  years  ago,  is  another  indication  of  activ 
public  interest ;  and  it  has  also  added  immeasurabl 
to  the  understanding  by  Americans  of  what  ou 
foreign  policy  means  in  human  terms. 

Need  for  Fuller  Understanding 

While  I  have  underscored  tonight  that  publi 
support  is  essential  for  the  success  of  our  foreig 
policy,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  I 
broader  need,  the  need  for  as  full  understanding  o 
foreign  affairs  as  we  can  get.  The  helpfulness  o 
public  understanding  of  the  foreign  affairs  situa 
tion  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ready  favorable  re 
sponse  to  the  Marshall  plan  on  the  part  of  Ameri 
cans  who  had  attended  college.  Presumably  thesi 
more  highly  educated  people  already  appreciate< 
much  of  the  need  for,  and  practicality  of,  the  plan 
which  their  neighbors  realized  only  when  nation 
wide  discussion  focused  attention  on  this  problem 

I  am  not  arguing  that  one  needs  a  college  edu 
cation  to  understand  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Yoi 
will  recall  that  one  out  of  three  persons  having 
only  a  grammar  school  education  was  favorabb 
impressed  with  Secretary  Marshall's  idea  from  th< 
beginning  and  not  all  of  the  college  people  were  s( 
impressed.  But  formal  education  is  certainly  on< 
way  of  obtaining  a  grasp  of  the  world  situatior 
and  its  implications  for  the  United  States.  This 
also  explains,  I  think,  why  college  people  hav< 
more  readily  seen  the  advantages  of  our  sending: 
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jconomic  aid  to  such  nonallies  as  India,  Yu<ro- 
davia,  and  Poland. 

A  broad  public  understanding  greatly  aids  the 
Government  us  it  develops  new  policies  to  meet  new 
•omlitions.  The  aim  of  our  aid  program  in  the 
Marshall  plan  days  was  emergency  assistance  to 
ret  our  allies  back  on  their  economic  feet.  Al- 
hough  the  nationwide  discussion  of  the  Marshall 
:)lan  has  contributed  heavily  to  public  under- 
.tanding  of  how  our  own  welfare  is  tied  to  the 
sconomic  condition  of  other  countries,  there  are 
wine  Americans  who  genuinely  supported  the  Mar- 
hall  plan  but  who  have  experienced  difficulty  in 
mderstanding  why  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
jnited  States  to  extend  longer  term  assistance  for 
he  economic  development  of  the  less  developed 
:ountries — whether  or  not  they  were  our  allies  in 
he  last  war  or  are  participating  in  our  present 
lefense  agreements.  I  think  we  can  agree  that 
;upport  for  our  present  Mutual  Security  Program 
alls  for  a  broader  understanding  of  many  forces 
it  work  in  the  world  than  did  support  for  the  Mar- 
hall  plan  10  years  ago. 

Much  of  the  information  released  by  the  State 
department  is  directed  not  only  at  making  news 
levelopments  public  as  soon  as  possible  but  toward 
>roviding  the  public  with  a  broader  understanding 
»f  world  affairs  and  how  these  affect  the  United 
states.  One  of  the  Department's  pamphlets  de- 
igned to  stimulate  citizen  interest  in  foreign  af- 
airs  is  entitled  Your  Opinion  Counts?  It  seeks 
o  promote  a  broader  realization  among  our  people 
hat,  in  foreign  affairs  as  well  as  in  domestic 
.ffairs,  the  opinion  of  every  citizen  has  weight 
q  our  democracy.  It  is  worth  while,  accordingly, 
or  each  citizen  to  have  as  well-informed  and  well- 
founded  an  opinion  as  possible. 

The  expansion  of  public  understanding  is  also 
he  goal  of  Department  officers  when  they  give 
alks  in  response  to  the  invitations  which  the  De- 
►artment  receives  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
[Tiis  is  also  the  goal  in  the  talks  which  are  given  by 
)epartment  officers  before  the  numerous  groups 
rhich  visit  Washington  and  desire  to  hear,  and 
•articipate  in,  a  discussion  of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  State  Depart- 
nent  to  reach  each  of  the  hundred  million  adults 
a  America — plus  the  millions  of  young  people 

'  Department  of  State  publication  5606.  Copies  may  be 
btained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
rovernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (10 
Mb). 


who  are  approaching  voting  age— for  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  a  broad  understanding  of  world 
affairs.  This  is  a  task  for  which  the  Department 
needs,  and  receives,  the  cooperation  of  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  television  and  radio,  in 
their  daily  efforts  to  keep  Americans  posted  on 
events  and  situations  throughout  the  world.  The 
programs  carried  on  by  many  national  and  local 
organizations  to  develop  a  fuller  understanding  of 
foreign  affairs  are  constantly  helpful  and  appre- 
ciated. Manifestly,  also,  we  need  as  full  a  treat- 
ment of  international  relations  as  possible  in  our 
junior  high  schools,  high  schools,  and  universities. 

We  need  incisive  and  thoughtful  comment  on 
current  policy  in  addition  to  sheer  information. 
And,  while  criticism  may  be  painful,  the  State 
Department  recognizes  that  policies  which  can- 
not stand  up  under  criticism  are  policies  which 
need  to  be  changed.  Public  discussion  may  lead 
to  greater  understanding  on  the  part  of  officials  as 
well  as  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  statement 
which  Secretary  Herter  made  2  years  ago  at  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity,4 since  it  sums  up  the  significance  of  the 
public's  role  today.  "The  challenge  of  the  future," 
said  Mr.  Herter,  "lies  not  in  the  hands  of  officials 
alone  but  in  the  understanding  of  the  world  prob- 
lems and  world  challenges  toward  which  each  and 
every  one  of  you  can  contribute." 


President  Requests  Investigation 
of  Imports  of  Cotton  Textiles 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  10 
White  House  Announcement 

The  President  has  requested  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  an  investigation  of  imports 
of  cotton  textiles.  The  President's  action  was 
taken  in  response  to  a  recommendation  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Commission's  in- 
vestigation will  be  made  pursuant  to  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  action  to  prevent  undue  inter- 
ference with  agricultural  programs. 

Under  existing  legislation  U.S.  cotton  is  sup- 
ported at  a  price  considerably  above  the  world 
level.     Cotton  is  required  by  law  to  be  exported 


4  Bulletin  of  July  8, 1957,  p.  47. 
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from  the  United  States  in  order  to  regain  our 
"fair  share"  of  the  world  market.  This  is  done 
with  the  help  of  a  subsidy,  which  presently  is  8 
cents  per  pound.  Some  of  this  subsidized  cotton 
is  manufactured  into  textiles  abroad  and  reenters 
the  United  States  in  competition  with  domes- 
tically manufactured  cotton  textiles  which  reflect 
the  full  support  price  for  cotton.  The  President 
has  asked  the  Tariff  Commission  to  determine 
whether  a  fee  on  imported  cotton  textiles,  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  is  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  cotton  textile  imports  from  interfering 
with  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

President's  Letter  to  Chairman  of  Tariff  Commission 

November  10,  1959 

Deak  Me.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  advised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
cotton  in  articles  containing  cotton  is  being,  or  is  prac- 
tically certain  to  be,  imported  into  the  United  States 
under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render 
or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially  interfere  with 
the  Department's  export  program  for  cotton  and  cotton 
products  in  that  the  export  payment,  equivalent  to  eight 
cents  per  pound  on  cotton  and  the  cotton  content  of 
cotton  products,  is  in  effect  a  loss  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  that  cotton  in  articles 
containing  cotton  is  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reported  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  conducting  a  program,  pur- 
suant to  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
involving  subsidy  payments  on  exports  of  cotton  and 
cotton  products  to  reduce  the  cotton  surplus  in  the 
United  States.  The  present  subsidy  rate  is  eight  cents 
per  pound  on  cotton  and  the  cotton'  content  of  cotton 
products.  He  advises  me  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  textiles  and  other  articles  made  abroad  from  this 
and  similar  cotton  are  being  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  that  to  the  extent  that  such  articles  contain- 
ing cotton  are  imported  into  the  United  States,  the 
purpose  of  the  subsidy  program  is  impaired. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  requested  to 
make  an  immediate  investigation  under  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  to  determine 
whether  a  fee  equivalent  to  the  per  pound  export  subsidy 
rate  on  the  cotton  content  of  imported  articles  containing 
cotton  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  imports  of  such  articles 
from  rendering  or  tending  to  render  ineffective  or  ma- 
terially interfering  with  the  Department's  export  program 
for  cotton  and  cotton  products. 

The  Commission's  findings  should  be  completed  as  soon 
as  practicable, 
Sincerely, 

DwianT  D.  Eisenhower 

Tlic  Honorable  Joseph  E.  Talbot 

Chairman 

United  Kin  ten  Tariff  Commission 

Washington,  n.c. 


Joint  Commission  Submits  Report 
on  St.  Croix  River  Basin 

Press  release  785  dated  November  10 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 10  that  the  International  Joint  Commission 
has  submitted  to  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  its  report1  under  the  Refer- 
ence of  June  10, 1955,2  relating  to  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  St.  Croix  River  Ba- 
sin, which  is  located  partly  in  the  State  of  Maine 
and  partly  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  joint  Reference  to  the  Commission  by  the 
two  Governments  was  made  under  the  provisions 
of  article  IX  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of 
1909,  and  requested  the  Commission  to  make  an 
investigation  in  order  to  determine  whether  fur- 
ther development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  St. 
Croix  River  Basin  would  be  practicable  and  in 
the  public  interest  and  which  projects  would  seem 
to  warrant  further  detailed  study. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  concludes 
in  its  report  that  further  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  St.  Croix  River  Basin  is  prac- 
ticable and  in  the  public  interest  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  Governments.  It  further  concludes 
that  a  multipurpose  program  for  such  further  de- 
velopment should  include  such  principal  features 
as  the  operation  of  storage  reservoirs  and  regula- 
tion of  streamflow  with  due  regard  to  all  water 
uses,  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  inland 
fishery  resources,  the  restoration  of  anadromous 
fish  runs,  the  establishment  of  water  quality  ob- 
jectives, the  abatement  of  pollution,  the  redevel- 
opment of  the  existing  hydroelectric  power  plant 
at  Milltown,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  further  de- 
velopment of  recreational  facilities  in  the  Basin. 
The  Commission's  report  also  includes  cost  esti- 
mates for  many  of  the  features  of  such  a  multi- 
purpose development  program. 

The  Commission's  report  contains  nine  recom- 
mendations dealing  principally  with  the  problems 
of  regulation  of  water  levels  and  streamflow,  pre- 
vention and  abatement  of  pollution,  possible  res- 
toration of  anadromous  fish  runs,  and  hydroelec- 
tric power  generation.  The  Commission  also  rec- 
ommends that  it  be  authorized  to  continue  studies 


1  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  upon  request 
from  the  Public  Services  Division,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.O. 

3  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  4,  1955,  p.  21. 
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if  the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  the  Ba- 
dn's  water  resources. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  carefully  studying  the 
[■port  and  is  also  requesting  the  views  thereon  of 
lie  State  of  Maine  and  public  and  private  inter- 
>sts  in  the  St.  Croix  River  Basin  area.  It  is  an- 
icipated  that  after  the  two  Governments  have 
sonsidered  the  report  and  have  studied  the  conti- 
nents submitted  by  interested  parties,  they  will 
lecide  what  joint  or  separate  steps  should  be  taken 
vith  respect  to  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
ions. 

J.S.  Welcomes  Relaxation 
>f  British  Import  Controls 

»res8  release  777  dated  November  4 

Following  is  a  joint  statement  by  the  Depart- 
nents  of  State,  Treasury,  and  Commerce  regard- 
ing the  announcement  on  November  If.  by  the 
United  Kingdom  that  many  of  the  remaining  con- 
trols on  imports  xoill  be  removed,  effective  Novem- 
ber 9. 

The  United  States  Government  welcomes  this 
further  major  step  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
•elaxation  of  import  controls,  which  removes  many 
sf  the  discriminatory  restrictions  previously  ap- 
plied to  commodities  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

This  liberalization  move  improves  the  opportu- 
nities of  United  States  firms  to  compete  in  British 
markets.  The  list  of  products  which  United  States 
jxporters  will  now  be  able  to  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom  without  quantitative  restrictions  in- 
cludes machinery,  stockings,  textiles  and  clothing, 
photographic  equipment  and  films,  vehicles  in- 
cluding motor  cars,  fresh  and  frozen  salmon,  and 
fresh  lemons,  oranges  and  tangerines.  With  the 
sxception  of  tobacco  manufactures  and  pharma- 
ceuticals, all  products  previously  imported  from 
North  America  under  the  British  Token  Import 
Plan  will  also  be  free  from  restrictions. 

The  action  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  a  welcome  move  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  multilateral  trade  policy  which  both  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  strongly 


support.  It  is  particularly  welcome  at  this  time, 
following  so  soon  on  the  decision  taken  by  the 
Executive  Directors  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  on  October  25  1  that  "there  is  no  longer 
any  balance  of  payments  justification  for  discrimi- 
nation by  members  whose  current  receipts  are 
largely  in  externally  convertible  currencies",  and 
the  concerted  effort  at  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tory trade  controls  being  made  by  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.2 

The  United  Kingdom  will  still  apply  discrimi- 
natory restrictions  on  a  number  of  dollar  commod- 
ities including  some  important  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  United  States  Government  hopes  that 
the  United  Kingdom  will  continue  making  rapid 
progress  in  removing  restrictions  until  complete 
liberalization  is  achieved. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Merger  of  International  Telegraph  Carriers.  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  on  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  permit  consolidations  or 
mergers  of  international  telegraph  and  marine  carriers, 
and  for  other  purposes.  March  20-May  20,  1959. 
391  pp. 

High  Seas  Salmon  Conservation.  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries on  S.  502,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  application  and 
operation  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  and 
for  other  purposes.    April  1-May  5,  1959.    318  pp. 

Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  Hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  bills 
amending  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  and  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.     June  18-July  9,  1959.     515  pp. 

Regulations  on  Importation  of  Foreign  Excess  Property. 
Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  June  23-25,  1959.  259 
pp. 

United  States  Foreign  Policy :  Africa.  A  study  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee by  Program  of  African  Studies,  Northwestern 
University.     October  23,  1959.     84  pp. 

United  States  Foreign  Policy:  Asia.  Studies  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee by  Conloh  Associates  Ltd.  November  1,  1959. 
157  pp. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1959,  p.  681. 

2  Ibid.,  Nov.  16, 1959,  p.  703. 
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U.S.  Comments  on  Health  Hazards 
Involved  in  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

The  United  States  has  listened  carefully  to  the 
comments  that  have  been  made  on  the  subject 
under  consideration  both  during  the  debate  in 
the  plenary  and  in  the  First  Committee. 

The  United  States  favors  an  effectively  con- 
trolled agreement  to  end  all  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  An  end  to  nuclear  testing  under  effective 
international  control  would  eliminate  the  further 
introduction  of  radioactive  debris  into  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  We  are  participating  in  the  nego- 
tiations now  going  on  in  Geneva  which  are  de- 
signed to  bring  about  an  end  to  nuclear  testing 
under  effective  international  control.  It  is  our 
deep  conviction  that,  if  an  agreement  on  test  sus- 
pension results  from  the  Geneva  discussions,  other 
states  should  j  oin  in  such  an  agreement.  This  will 
not  only  result  in  the  ending  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing  but  will  also,  we  believe,  help  to  create 
conditions  and  practices  which  might  lead  to 
further  progress  toward  solving  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  disarmament. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  this  committee 
regarding  the  danger  of  tests  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  peoples  of  the  world.  We  feel  a  re- 
sponsibility, as  a  country  that  has  in  the  past 
conducted  nuclear  weapons  tests,  to  address  our- 
selves briefly  to  the  problem  of  health  hazards. 
Since  this  subject  has  already  been  covered  so  well 
by  others,  I  intend  to  limit  myself  to  only  a  few 
additional  comments. 

The  United  States  has  conducted  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  in  relative  proximity  to  population  cen- 

"Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on 
Nov.  9  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3284)  during  debate 
on  the  question  of  French  nuclear  tests  in  the  Sahara. 


ters.  Some  of  the  United  States  tests  were  con- 
ducted above  ground  at  a  distance  of  only  85  miles 
from  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  Every  possible  safety 
measure  was  taken,  and  they  did  not  constitute 
a  threat  to  persons  living  in  the  nearby  population 
centers. 

We  think  that  the  highest  levels  of  radiation 
caused  by  fallout  from  all  known  tests  of  nuclear 
devices  to  date  are  less  than  the  normal  variations 
in  natural  background  levels  of  radiation.  Thus 
the  additional  radiation  which  an  individual  may 
receive  as  a  result  of  all  past  weapons  tests  is  less 
than  the  increase  in  natural  background  radiation 
to  which  he  would  be  subjected  as  a  result  of  his 
living  at  elevations  a  few  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level  instead  of  living  at  sea  level.  The  contribu- 
tion to  the  overall  fission  debris  already  in  the 
atmosphere  which  would  be  made  by  the  testing  of 
lower  yield  nuclear  devices  would  constitute  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  that  already  released. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  no  techni- 
cal details  on  the  device  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment may  be  testing  or  the  details  of  the  pre- 
cautions which  it  is  taking  at  the  testing  site  to 
eliminate  health  and  safety  hazards. 

The  French  Government,  however,  has  stated 
that  it  will  be  testing  a  small  nuclear  device,  that 
they  are  taking  full  safety  precautions,  and  that 
testing  will  take  place  several  hundred  kilometers 
from  the  nearest  population  center.  The  experi- 
ence which  the  United  States  Government  has  had 
in  the  testing  of  nuclear  devices,  and  which  I  have 
just  described,  is  germane  in  evaluating  the  ques- 
tions of  health  hazards  which  have  been  raised  in 
the  case  of  the  anticipated  French  tests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  few  words  which 
I  have  spoken  regarding  our  own  experience  will 
be  helpful.2 

a  On  Nov.  20  by  a  vote  of  51-16  (U.S.),  with  15  absten- 
tions, the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
(A/C.l/L.  238,  as  amended)  requesting  France  to  "re- 
frain from  such  tests." 
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The  Question  of  South-West  Africa 

Following  are  statements  made  in  Committee 
IV  {Trusteeship)  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
during  the  debate  on  the  question  of  South-West 
Africa  by  Mason  Sears,  U.S.  Representative  on 
the  Trusteeship  Council  and  Special  Adviser  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Hth  General  Assembly, 
together  with  the  texts  of  txoo  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  committee. 


STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  21 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3265 

It  is  nearly  10  years  since  the  International 
Court  held  that  South-West  Africa  was  an  inter- 
national territory  and  that  its  administration  by 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  subject  to  inter- 
national supervision.  Since  that  time  the  General 
Assembly,  through  various  committees,  has  tried 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  Union  Government  on 
the  future  of  the  territory. 

The  United  States  deeply  regrets  that  in  spite 
of  these  protracted  efforts  no  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem has  yet  been  found.  We  continue  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  problem  is  not  insoluble  and  that 
it  is  still  possible  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  South- West  Africa  as  well  as  the  long- 
range  interests  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  by 
some  arrangement  with  the  United  Nations  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  all. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  what  we  strive  for  as 
we  meet  here  today,  with  the  sixth  report  of  the 
Committee  on  South- West  Africa  before  us.1  Ex- 
amination of  its  contents,  together  with  the  state- 
ment which  Mr.  Eric  Louw  [Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa]  made  here  a  few  days 
ago,  brings  out  clearly  the  nature  of  the  problem 
which  concerns  us  and  why  a  solution  to  it  is  so 
urgently  needed. 

Essentially  the  report  states  that  the  committee 
was  particularly  disturbed  by  the  Government's 
emphasis  on  its  determination  to  continue  enforc- 
ing its  policy  of  racial  segregation.  It  was  also 
disturbed  by  reported  Government  plans  for  the 
mass  removals  of  "native"  inhabitants  to  provide 
for  new  space  for  expanding  European  settlements 
and  by  repeated  statements  of  the  ultimate  aim 


to  annex  the  territory  into  the  Union.  The  com- 
mittee was  also  concerned  over  increasing  evidence 
of  reprisals  against  critics  of  the  administration 
and  by  infringements  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
The  committee  concluded  by  stating  that 

.  .  .  the  Union  of  South  Africa  .  .  .  continues  to  fail 
to  carry  out  the  obligation  it  undertook  to  "promote  to 
the  utmost  the  material  and  moral  well-being  and  the 
social  progress  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory." 

Altogether,  this  year's  report  parallels  previous 
reports  which  the  United  States  has  always  sup- 
ported. The  United  States  delegation  will  there- 
fore once  again  support  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, although  in  some  of  its  conclusions  we 
would  have  preferred  a  somewhat  different 
language. 

Legal  Actions  Open  to  U.N. 

This  leads  to  a  further  question — the  question 
of  what  legal  actions  or  other  possibilities  remain 
open  to  the  United  Nations  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
sure or  to  bring  about  the  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gations assumed  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment toward  South- West  Africa. 

We  have  examined  the  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legal  Questions,2  which  was  set  up  to 
study  certain  pertinent  aspects  of  the  problem. 
The  United  States  delegation  believes  that  the 
conclusions  of  this  subcommittee  were  generally 
correct.  Our  delegation  also  agrees  with  both  the 
full  committee  and  the  subcommittee  about  the 
kind  of  legal  questions  which  the  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  are  entitled  to  submit  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  in  order  to  determine 
what  further  action  may  usefully  be  taken  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  its  efforts  to  insure  some  ac- 
ceptable form  of  international  supervision. 

These  questions  fall  into  two  main  categories — 
those  relating  to  the  international  status  of  the 
territory  and  those  relating  to  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial well-being  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
questions  about  the  practice  of  apartheid. 

The  committee  declared  that  this  policy  of 
apartheid,  based  as  it  is  on  racial  discrimination 
and  segregation,  was 

...  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  sacred  trust  which  per- 
meates the  Mandate  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 


1  U.X.  doc.  A/4191. 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.73/2. 
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Last  year,  speaking  on  this  underlying  issue, 
the  United  States  representative  in  the  Special 
Political  Committee  expressed  regret  and  concern 
that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
had  not  responded  to  the  appeals  of  the  General 
Assembly  concerning  its  racial  policies.3  He  went 
on  to  say, 

The  United  States  finds  it  difficult  to  equate  a  policy 
based  on  segregation  with  the  obligations  assumed  under 
article  56  of  the  charter.  It  is  our  belief  that  a  multi- 
racial and  multireligious  society  cannot  be  based  on  seg- 
regation or  separation.  The  history  of  the  United  States 
proclaims  its  opposition  to  concepts  based  on  segregation. 
In  our  view  men  of  all  races  and  religions  are  the  product 
of  a  common  creation.  We  all  share  a  common  creation. 
We  all  share  a  common  destiny.  In  our  view  separation 
on  the  basis  of  race  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
equal  rights  of  peoples  to  which  we  have  all  subscribed. 

Although  we  appreciate  that  Union  representa- 
tives have  informed  the  Good  Offices  Committee 
of  their  opposition  to  agreements  to  which  the 
United  Nations  would  be  a  party,  we  have  not 
given  up  the  hope  that  a  suitably  adapted  mandate 
could  become  the  basis  for  an  agreed  settlement  of 
this  question.  We  deeply  regret,  therefore,  that 
the  Good  Offices  Committee  was  obliged  to  report 
that  it  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  a  basis  for  an 
agreement  under  its  terms  of  reference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  this  mean  that  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  the  line— that  no  mutually 
agreeable  solution  is  possible  ?  We  sincerely  hope 
not. 

While  we  have  not  hesitated  in  this  statement 
to  speak  frankly  about  the  reasons  which  underlie 
our  position  with  respect  to  South- West  Africa,  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  door  to  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution has  been  finally  closed. 


Last  year  we  were  encouraged  when  the  Gooo 
Offices  Committee,  under  the  able  chairmanship  o< 
Sir  Charles  Arden-Clarke,  recommended  consid 
eration  of  a  suitably  adapted  mandate  for  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  territory. 

Although  the  General  Assembly  would  prefer  t> 
see  the  territory  within  the  trusteeship  system,  w 
also  believe  that  the  Assembly  would  consider  it 
constructive  achievement  if  the  mandate  were  t> 
be  made  effective  along  the  lines  indicated  in  th- 
International  Court's  opinion.  The  mandat 
could  thus  represent  that  area  of  common  agreei 
ment  where  the  interests  of  the  territory  and  o 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  United  Na: 
tions  could  be  brought  into  practical  operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  aware  of  the  difficul 
ties  which  the  Union  Government  has  seen  in  th 
proposal  for  giving  effect  to  the  mandate.  Nev  I 
ertheless,  we  feel  that  these  difficulties  are  not  in  ' 
surmountable  and  that  an  observance  of  tbl 
mandate  is  perhaps  the  most  promising  solutio  i 
of  this  longstanding  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  10  years  tremen 
dous  efforts  have  been  made  in  order  to  find  ' 
solution  to  this  question,  and  nearly  every  conceiv 
able  solution  has  been  examined.  At  the  sam 
time  we  are  quite  certain  that  all  parties  to  thi 
question  will  see  the  immense  advantage  whic' 
would  result  if  a  mutually  agreeable  solutio:  i 
could  finally  be  found. 

It  would  again  show  that  the  United  Nations 
which  is  symbolic  of  the  rule  of  reason,  would  b 
greatly  strengthened  and  that  the  Union  of  Sout 
Africa  in  agreeing  to  this  step  would  be  makin. 
a  significant  contribution  to  extending  the  influ  | 
ence  of  the  world  organization  which  stands  be 
tween  all  of  us  and  catastrophe. 


Possibility  of  Carrying  Out  Mandate 

The  United  States  considers  that,  without 
prejudice  to  any  action  which  the  General  As- 
sembly may  take  now  or  later,  there  is  one  con- 
structive possibility  which  emerges  from  the 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  over  the  past 
10  years.  This  is  that  in  some  form  it  should  still 
be  possible  to  cany  out  the  existing  mandate  for 
South-West  Africa. 


'  For  text  of  ;i  si. Moment  by  George  McGregor  Harrison, 
<•■•  Mi  i.i  i  iin  of  Nov.  24,  1958,  p.  842. 


A  New  Africa  in  the  Making 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  conclude  by  saying  tha 
there  is  something  out  of  balance  in  the  whole  sii 
uation.  Somehow,  before  it  is  too  late,  there  muj 
be  a  meeting  of  minds. 

A  new  Africa  is  in  the  making.  The  yes 
1960 — the  year  of  independence  for  many  Africa 
nations — is  nearly  upon  us.  During  this  year  Ii, 
dependence  Day  will  be  celebrated  in  Nigeri; 
Somalia,  Cameroun,  and  Togoland.  This  day  wi 
bring  with  it,  as  it  always  does,  the  rights  anj 
prerogatives  of  sovereign  states  as  well  as  tl 
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leavy  responsibilities  that  fall  upon  full-fledged 
aembers  of  the  international  community. 

In  these  countries  African  prime  ministers  will 
»d  African  governments  elected  by  African 
oters  into  a  new  life  of  national  freedom.  The 
Jmted  States  has  consistently  supported  the  evo- 
ltion  of  these  peoples  toward  independence.  We 
all  follow  with  sympathetic  interest  their  con- 
nued  progress  and  the  constructive  role  which 
e  are  confident  they  will  play  in  the  world. 

In  view  of  these  dramatic  developments  it  seems 
lear  that  in  an  area  of  Africa  held  by  the  Court 
>  have  an  international  character  there  must  be 
resolution  of  the  controversy  which  South-West 
frica  symbolizes  in  this  fast-developing  conti- 
»nt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  ends  the  statement  of  the 
nited  States.  But,  before  concluding,  we  wish  to 
tank  the  committees  which  are  involved  in  the 
-oblems  of  South- West  Africa.  They  have  done 
Leir  work  well. 


■ATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  29 

i.  delegation  press  release  3275 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly 
i  the  draft  resolutions  now  before  us. 
Ar  the  outset  let  me  state  that  the  United  States 
legation  approves  and  will  vote  for  draft  reso- 
tion  L.596,  which 

Draws  the  attention  of  Member  States  to  the  conclu- 
ns  of  the  special  report  of  the  Committee  on  South 
«t  Africa  covering  the  legal  action  open  to  Member 
ites  to  refer  any  dispute  with  the  Union  of  South 
rica  concerning  .  .  .  South  West  Africa  to  the  Inter- 
zonal Court  of  Justice  for  adjudication.  .  .  . 

rhe  United  States  has  always  advocated  legal 
utions  for  difficult  problems  susceptible  to  ad- 
lication.  We  have  always  taken  the  position 
it  the  right  to  employ  article  7  of  the  mandate 
vested  in  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
ich  were  also  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
ns. 

rhis  right  will,  of  course,  exist  whether  or  not 
s  resolution  is  adopted. 

3ut  we  assume  that  no  delegation  here  will  wish 
undertake  judicial  proceedings  so  long  as  satis- 
tory  negotiations  are  in  progress  between  the 
ion  and  the  United  Nations, 
rurning  to  the  other  major  resolution  before  us, 
95,  and  the  amendments  contained  in  L.599, 
rould  like  to  make  a  brief  comment. 


On  October  21  I  stated  that  the  United  States 
continues  to  believe  that  the  problem  of  South- 
West  Africa  is  not  insoluble  and  that  the  interests 
of  its  people  as  well  as  the  long-range  interests  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  can  best  be  served  by 
some  arrangement  with  the  United  Nations  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  all. 

In  this  connection  we  were  interested  in  the 
October  26  statement  of  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  the  Union,  when  he  told  this  commit- 
tee that  the  Union  stands  ready 

...  to  enter  into  discussions  with  an  appropriate 
United  Nations  ad  hoc  body  that  may  be  appointed  after 
prior  consultation  with  the  Union  Government. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  the  Union  Government 
has  suggested  to  the  United  Nations,  rather  than 
vice  versa,  that  further  negotiations  might  prove 
fruitful. 

Negotiation,  provided  it  leads  to  giving  effect  to 
the  existing  mandate  under  United  Nations  super- 
vision or  to  the  conclusion  of  a  trusteeship  agree- 
ment would,  of  course,  profoundly  affect  the  des- 
tinies of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory. 
However,  it  is  on  the  type  of  negotiation  contem- 
plated in  draft  resolution  L.  595,  as  well  as  the 
amendments  contained  in  L.  599,  that  my  delega- 
tion has  some  mental  reservations. 

This  resolution  calls  upon  the  Government  of 
the  Union  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Committee  on  South-West  Africa  or  with  any 
other  committee  which  the  General  Assembly  may 
appoint. 

The  carefully  worded  statement  of  the  Union 
delegate,  to  which  I  have  referred,  would  seem  to 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  negotiation  with  the 
Committee  on  South-West  Africa  since  it  speaks 
of  "discussions  with  an  appropriate  ad  hoc  body 
that  may  be  appointed  after  prior  consultation 
with  the  Union  Government." 

What  type  of  committee,  with  what  terms  of 
reference,  and  with  what  membership  do  sponsors 
of  both  resolutions  have  in  mind  ? 

Furthermore,  the  committee  must  be  very  clear 
that  if  it  adopts  this  resolution,  either  with  or 
without  the  amendments,  it  will  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  adopting  another  resolution  on  this 
subject  before  the  end  of  this  session. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  clear  about 
what  this  new  committee  will  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
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cuss.  Over  the  past  few  years  almost  every  con- 
ceivable compromise  has  been  discussed  and  re- 
jected by  one  party  or  another.  Even  during  the 
course  of  this  debate,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  delega- 
tion has  failed  to  detect  any  substantial  change  in 
the  basic  positions  which  have  been  discussed  and 
rediscussed  for  the  past  13  years. 

I  mention  these  points,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  to 
raise  obstacles  but  because  my  delegation  believes 
that  a  realistic  appraisal  of  what  will  confront  a 
new  ad  hoc  committee  is  essential  if  negotiations 
are  to  commence  in  the  good  faith  which  we  know 
animates  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  will  explain  our  decision  to  support 
draft  resolution  L.  596,  which  involves  possible  ad- 
judication of  the  issue  by  the  International  Court, 
and  why  we  believe  we  will  be  able  to  favor  an 
appropriately  amended  resolution  calling  for  fur- 
ther negotiations  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 


TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Resolution  Calling  for  Further  Negotiations  * 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recallimg  its  previous  resolutions  in  which  the  Assembly 
recommended  that  the  Mandated  Territory  of  South  West 
Africa  be  placed  under  the  International  Trusteeship 
System,  and  repeatedly  invited  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  to  propose,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  General  Assembly,  a  trusteeship  agreement  for 
South  West  Africa, 

Considering  that,  in  accordance  with  Chapter  XII  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  all  Mandated  Territories, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  South  West  Africa,  have  been 
placed  under  the  International  Trusteeship  System, 

Recalling  -further  its  resolution  449  A  (V)  of  13  Decem- 
ber 1950,  by  which  the  Assembly  accepted  the  opinion  of 
11  July  1950  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  the 
effect,  inter  alia,  that : 

(a)  South  West  Africa  is  a  Territory  under  the  Inter- 
national Mandate  assumed  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
on  17  December  1920 ; 

(b)  The  Union  of  South  Africa  continues  to  have  the 
Internationa]  obligations  stated  in  Article  22  of  the  Cov- 
enant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  the  Mandate  for 
South  West  Africa,  the  supervisory  functions  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  United  Nations; 


'Draft  resolution  V,  U.N.  doc.  A/4272  (A/C.4/U.595 
and  Add.  1,  as  amended)  ;  adopted  in  plenary  session  on 
Nov.  17  by  a  vote  of  55  (U.S.)  to  5  (Belgium,  France, 
Portugal,  Dnion  of  South  Africa,  and  U.K.),  with  11 
abstentions. 


(c)  That  the  Union  of  South  Africa  acting  alone  hag 
not  the  competence  to  modify  the  international  status  of 
the  Territory  of  South  West  Africa, 

Noting  with  grave  concern  that  the  administration  of 
the  Territory,  in  recent  years,  has  been  conducted  in- 
creasingly in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  Mandate,  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  the  advisory  opinions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly, 

Having  received  from  the  Committee  on  South  West 
Africa  the  sixth  report  submitted  in  accordance  with 
General  Assembly  resolution  749  A  (VIII)  of  28 
November  1953, 

Noting  further  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  od 
South  West  Africa  that  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  peoples  of  South  West  Africa  that  the 
administration  of  the  Territory  be  altered  without  undue 
delay, 

Having  also  heard  the  statements  of  petitioners  which 
further  corroborate  the  conclusions  and  opinions  formed 
by  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa  concerning  polit- 
ical, social,  economic  and  educational  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  the  Territory, 

Considering  further  that  while  the  former  Mandated 
Territories  placed  under  the  trusteeship  of  the  United 
Nations  have  rapidly  progressed  towards  independence, 
the  conditions  in  the  Territory  of  South  West  Africa 
present  a  totally  different  picture, 

1.  Notes  the  statement  made  by  the  representative  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  at  the  924th  meeting  of  the 
Fourth  Committee  expressing,  inter  alia,  the  Union's  read- 
iness to  enter  into  discussions  with  the  United  Nations ; 

2.  Invites  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa! 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  United  Nations  through 
the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa,  which  is  authorized 
under  its  terms  of  reference  to  continue  negotiations  with 
the  Union,  or  through  any  other  committee  which  the 
General  Assembly  may  appoint,  with  a  view  to  placing  the 
Mandated  Territory  under  the  International  Trusteeship 
System ; 

3.  Requests  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  to  formulate  for  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  fifteenth  session  proposals  which  wil) 
enable  the  Mandated  Territory  of  South  West  Africa  tt 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  principles  anc 
purposes  of  the  Mandate,  the  supervisory  functions  beinf 
exercised  by  the  United  Nations  according  to  the  terms 
and  intent  of  the  Charter ; 

4.  Approves  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  South  Wes' 
Africa  and  commends  it  to  the  urgent  attention  of  th« 
Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  ; 

5.  Requests  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa,  oi' 
any  other  committee  which  may  be  appointed  in  pursu 
ance  of  paragraph  2  of  the  present  resolution,  to  submi 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  fifteenth  session  a  repor 
on  the  negotiations  with  the  Union  Government  in  addi 
tion  to  the  annual  report  on  conditions  in  the  Territor; 
of  South  West  Africa. 
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Resolution  on  Legal  Action9 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  of  11  July  1950  concerning  the  inter- 
national status  of  South  West  Africa, 

BeeatHng  that  by  its  resolution  449  A  (V)  of  13  De- 
cember 1950,  it  accepted  the  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice, 

Recalling  further  that  by  its  resolution  1142  (XII) 
■!'  28  October  1957  it  commended  the  special  report  of 
the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa  on  legal  action 
which  might  be  taken  for  that  purpose,  and  in  particular 
drew  the  attention  of  Member  States  to  the  legal  action 
provided  for  in  article  7  of  the  Mandate  read  with  Article 
37  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 

Draws  the  attention  of  Member  States  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  special  report  of  the  Committee  on  South  West 
Africa '  covering  the  legal  action  open  to  Member  States 
to  refer  any  dispute  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  con- 
cert'ing  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  Mandate 
for  South  West  Africa  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice for  adjudication  in  accordance  with  article  7  of  the 
Mandate  read  in  conjunction  with  Article  37  of  the  Statute 
at  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


J.S.  and  Pakistan  Sign  Treaty 
)f  Friendship  and  Commerce 

>EPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

»ress  release  789  dated  November  12 

A  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  between 
he  United  States  and  Pakistan  was  signed  on  No- 
■ember  12  at  Washington.  The  Secretary  of 
<tate  signed  the  treaty  for  the  United  States  and 
Pakistan's  Minister  for  Commerce,  Zulfikar  Ali 
Bhutto,  for  Pakistan. 

The  treaty  is  the  first  of  its  type  to  be  entered 
nto  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  designed  to 
>rovide  a  comprehensive,  integrated  legal  frame- 
fork  within  which  general  economic  relations  be- 
ween  the  two  countries  may  develop  in  harmony 
nth  modern  economic  conditions.    As  an  essen- 


5  Draft  resolution  VI,  U.N.  doc.  A/4272  (A/C.4/L.596 
nd  Add.  1)  ;  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  17  by 

vote  of  55  (U.S.  in  favor)  to  4  (Australia,  Portugal, 
Inion  of  South  Africa,  and  U.K.),  with  16  abstentions. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/3625. 


tial  part  of  this  framework,  it  defines  in  broad 
and  liberal  terms  the  fundamental  rights  and 
privileges  which  nationals  and  enterprises  of  each 
country  enjoy  in  the  other.  Its  24  articles  and 
protocol  include  provisions  on  basic  personal  free- 
doms, the  status  and  treatment  of  persons  and  cor- 
porations, the  protection  of  persons  and  property, 
treatment  of  imports  and  exports,  exchange  regu- 
lations, and  other  matters  affecting  the  status  and 
activities  of  the  citizens  and  enterprises  of  either 
country  when  within  the  territories  of  the  other. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  treaty  of  this 
kind  that  Pakistan  has  undertaken  to  conclude 
with  any  country  and  represents  another  step  in 
the  development  of  that  country's  forward-look- 
ing plans  for  promoting  economic  development 
and  improving  the  welfare  of  its  people  by  vari- 
ous means,  including  encouragement  of  foreign 
private  investment  and  utilization  of  foreign  tech- 
nical assistance. 

The  United  States  program  for  negotiation  of 
treaties  of  this  type  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
country's  policy  to  further  liberal  principles  of 
trade  and  economic  relations  in  general  and  par- 
ticularly to  create  throughout  the  world  condi- 
tions favorable  to  economic  development.  This 
treaty  is  the  18th  of  its  type  which  the  United 
States  has  signed  since  World  War  II  and  follows, 
except  for  omission  of  provisions  relating  to  ship- 
ping and  navigation,  the  same  general  pattern  as 
the  others.  Internationally  these  treaties  provide 
a  detailed  legal  basis  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican private  investment  abroad.  Domestically 
they  reinforce  in  terms  of  international  obligation 
the  position  of  our  Federal  Government  as  guard- 
ian of  the  rights  of  foreigners  and  foreign  enter- 
prises in  this  country,  a  policy  that  has  developed 
in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  Federal 
statutes.  Treaties  of  this  type  also  confer  upon 
qualified  foreign  nationals  "treaty  merchant"  and 
"treaty  investor"  status  under  the  immigration 
laws,  i.e.  the  privilege  of  indefinite  sojourn  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
trade  between  the  countries  or  for  supervising  a 
substantial  investment. 

The  treaty  will  be  transmitted  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication and  after  the  ratification  processes  of  both 
countries  have  been  completed  will  enter  into  force 
1  month  after  exchange  of  instruments  of  rati- 
fication. 
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REMARKS  MADE  ON  OCCASION  OF  SIGNING 

Press  release  791  dated  November  12 
Secretary  Herter 

Mr.  Minister :  We  have  just  signed  a  treaty  to- 
gether, and  I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  value  and  meaning  that  is  assigned 
to  such  treaties  in  this  country. 

The  first  international  agreement  made  by  the 
United  States  after  establishment  of  its  national 
independence  was  a  treaty  of  this  general  type, 
concluded  with  France  in  1778.  Throughout  a 
very  long  period  of  our  history,  treaties  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce  constituted  a  major  part  of 
our  international  commitments.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  application  in  our  relations  with 
other  nations  of  such  rules  of  conduct  as  those  ex- 
pressed in  our  treaties  contributed  substantially  to 
our  country's  growth  and  facilitated  our  obtain- 
ing from  abroad  essential  components  of  economic 
development.  In  the  vast  network  of  agreements 
that  now  govern  international  relations,  our 
treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce  understand- 
ably hold  an  honored  place. 

We  are  not  prone  to  regard  one  of  these  treaties 
as  mainly  a  body  of  commitments  designed  for  the 
material  advantage  of  one  party  or  the  other.  We 
think  of  them  as  simply  recording  in  a  formal  way 
certain  basic  principles  derived  from  the  ideals 
of  the  two  governments  and  peoples  and  reflecting 
the  high  standards  of  conduct  that  prevail  in  their 
relations  with  each  other. 

As  its  commercial  treaty  network  has  been  of 
assistance  in  the  development  of  the  United 
States,  so  we  hope  this  treaty  will  contribute  to 
the  advantage  of  your  country  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Pakistan. 
It  bears  witness,  for  the  years  to  come,  to  the  deep 
friendship  that  has  already  developed  between  our 
countries. 

Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto,  Pakistan  Minister  of  Commerce 

Mr.  Secretary :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  sign 
fliis  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Pakistan.  This  treaty  will 
furl  her  expand  the  area  of  fruitful  association  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  our  two  countries  and  lead 
to  an  increased  (low  of  trade  and  investment  be- 
tween tliem. 

'I  lie  treaty  defines  the  status,  rights,  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  nationals  and  firms  of  our  two  coun- 


tries when  engaged  in  commercial  activities  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  other  country.  It  puts  them 
on  a  firm  legal  basis  and  protects  them  against 
any  unfair  treatment.  It  should  greatly  improve 
the  psychological  climate  within  which  trade  and 
investment  will  flourish  and  grow. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  devel- 
oping the  country's  economy  and  considers  private 
foreign  investment  particularly  welcome  in  that 
context.  It  has  recently  enlarged  the  scope  for 
private  enterprise  in  the  country  and  provided 
liberal  incentives  and  facilities  for  attracting  for- 
eign private  capital.  This  treaty  offers  further 
inducement  to  nationals  of  this  country  for  invest- 
ing in  Pakistan,  and  we  hope  that  the  coming 
years  will  witness  increasing  American  interest  in 
investment  possibilities  in  Pakistan. 

I  have  so  far  dwelt  on  the  new  commercial  and 
investment  opportunities  likely  to  be  opened  up  by 
this  treaty.  I  should  like  to  conclude  by  stressing 
that  commerce  and  investment  constitute  a  belt 
for  the  transmission  of  new  ideas,  techniques,  and 
skills  from  one  country  to  the  other.  They  can 
also  be  instruments  for  strengthening  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ples of  one  country  and  another.  It  is  in  this 
broader  perspective  that  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty  is  a  matter  of  special  satisfaction  to  my 
Government. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  H.  Mueller 

Mr.  Minister,  Mr.  Ambassador:  Among  the 
duties  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  those  of  fostering  foreign  trade  and  in- 
vestment and  promoting  private  enterprise.  As 
Secretary  of  Commerce  this  treaty  is  of  special 
interest  to  me  because  it  is  designed  to  serve  those 
profitable  ends.  It  establishes  a  formal  legal 
framework  within  which  both  Pakistani  and 
American  traders  and  investors  may  operate  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  themselves  and  their 
respective  countries. 

This  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  is  visi- 
ble evidence  of  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  to  utilize  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  the  talents  and  resources  of  private 
enterprise — foreign  as  well  as  domestic — in  devel- 
oping the  economy  of  Pakistan.  We  are  pleased 
because  free  enterprise  plays  a  paramount  role  in 
developing  and  expanding  our  own  economy. 
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The  treaty  also  is  one  more  inducement  to 
American  businessmen,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  investment  guarantee  agreement.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  agreement  will  influence  more 
American  investors  to  investigate  the  business 
{Kissibilities  offered  by  your  great  and  growing 
count  ry.  Although  in  the  United  States  the  ulti- 
mate decisions  on  specific  trading  arrangements 
and  investments  are  made  by  individual  business- 
men, we  know  from  past  experiences  that  similar 
treaties  have  stimulated  private  overseas  invest- 
ment. 

As  Minister  of  Commerce  for  Pakistan,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  no  written  law,  treaty, 
or  government  guarantee — important  though  these 
are — can  be  more  effective  in  promoting  trade  and 
investment  than  those  reports  which  businessmen 
make  to  one  another  on  their  actual  experiences. 

"We  in  the  Commerce  Department  have  found 
that  Pakistani  businessmen  think  much  the  way 
Americans  do,  and  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  this 
treaty  may  be  the  means  of  broadening  the  scope 
of  such  contacts  and  that  the  cause  of  free  enter- 
prise, freedom,  and  peace  may  thus  be  advanced. 

Income-Tax  Treaty 
Signed  With  India 

Department  Announcement 

Press  release  783  dated  November  10 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter,  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  and  D.  N.  Chatterjee, 
Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim,  in  behalf  of  India, 
signed  on  Xovember  10  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  India  for  the  avoidance  of  dou- 
ble taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income. 

The  treaty  follows  in  general  the  pattern  of 
treaties  now  in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  numerous  other  countries  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income. 
An  important  feature  of  the  treaty,  not  found  in 
other  such  treaties  in  force,  is  a  provision  under 
which  the  United  States  would  allow  a  credit 
against  U.S.  tax  on  income  derived  by  American 
enterprises  from  operations  in  India  for  certain 
exemptions  from  tax  granted  by  India  to  attract 
new  investment.  The  treaty  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate obstacles  to  the  international  flow  of  trade 


and  investment.  It  contains  provisions  relating  to 
business,  investment,  and  personal-service  income, 
official  salaries,  pensions  and  annuities,  remunera- 
tion of  teachers,  and  remittances  to  students  and 
apprentices.  It  also  contains,  as  is  customary, 
provisions  regarding  administrative  procedures, 
including  exchange  of  information,  for  giving  ef- 
fect to  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  applies,  so  far  as  U.S.  taxes  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  Federal  income  taxes,  including  sur- 
taxes. In  India  the  treaty  would  be  applicable  to 
the  income  tax,  the  super  tax,  and  the  surcharge. 

The  treaty,  after  approval  by  the  Senate,  would 
be  brought  into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification  and  would  be  effective  in  the 
United  States  for  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1  of  the  year  in  which  such  ex- 
change takes  place.  It  would  be  effective  in  India 
for  "previous  years"  beginning  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1  of  the  year  in  which  the  exchange  takes 
place. 


Remarks  by  Secretary  Herter  ' 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  signed  to- 
day in  behalf  of  the  United  States  a  treaty  with 
India  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  on  in- 
comes. Its  signing  reflects  once  again  the  friendly 
and  cooperative  relations  existing  between  our  two 
countries  and  is  a  further  indication  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  business  and  cultural  institutions  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

This  treaty  follows  in  general  the  pattern  of 
treaties  already  in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  numerous  other  countries.  When  ratification 
procedures  will  have  been  completed  and  the 
treaty  comes  into  force,  it  will  serve  to  encourage 
new  investment  in  India  from  private  American 
sources. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  treaty  is  that  it  pro- 
vides for  the  United  States  to  give  a  tax  credit  to 
American  corporations  for  tax  exemptions  granted 
by  India.  It  is  hoped  that  the  vitality  of  free  en- 
terprise will  increasingly  engage  in  India's  eco- 
nomic development  through  the  application  of  this 
treaty  which  is  designed  to  eliminate  obstacles  to 
the  flow  of  trade  and  investment  between  us. 


1  Made  on  the  occasion  of  signing  the  income-tax  treaty 
with  India  on  Nov.  10  (press  release  788). 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention.    Done  at  Geneva  Sep- 
tember 6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  September  16,  1955. 
TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  October  13,  1959. 

Protocol  1  to  the  universal  copyright  convention  con- 
cerning the  application  of  that  convention  to  the  works 
of  stateless  persons  and  refugees.  Done  at  Geneva 
September  6,  1952.  Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1955.  TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  October  13,  1959. 

Protocol  2  to  the  universal  copyright  convention  con- 
cerning the  application  of  that  convention  to  the  works 
of  certain  international  organizations.  Done  at  Geneva 
September  6,  1952.  Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1955.  TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  October  13,  1959. 

Protocol  3  to  the  universal  copyright  convention  concern- 
ing the  effective  date  of  instruments  of  ratification  or 
acceptance  of  or  accession  to  that  convention.  Done  at 
Geneva  September  6,  1952.  Entered  into  force  August 
19,  1954.  TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  October  13,  1959. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail with  final  protocol.     Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959.     TIAS  4202. 
Ratifications  deposited:  San  Marino,  March  31,  1959; 
Ukrainian   Soviet   Socialist  Republic,   May  5,   1959; 
Peru,  May  21,  1959 ;  Philippines,  June  18,  1959 ;  Mo- 
rocco, July  9,  1959;  United  Kingdom  (including  the 
Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Man),   July  17,  1959; 
Spain    (including  its  African   territories),  July  29, 
1959;  Czechoslovakia,  August  13,  1959;  Netherlands 
(including  Netherlands  New  Guinea,   Surinam,  and 
Netherlands  Antilles),  August  27,  1959;  Monaco,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1959 ;  Albania,  September  14,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

India 

Treaty  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Washington  November 
10,  1959.  Enters  into  force  upon  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification. 

Pakistan 

Treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton November  12,  1959.  Enters  into  force  1  month 
after  the  day  of  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Poland 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  June  10,  1959  (TIAS  4245),  with  exchange  of 
notes.  Signed  at  Washington  November  10,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  November  10, 1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  November  7  appointed  Walter  C. 
Dowling  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  782  dated  November  9.) 

The  President  on  November  9  appointed  William  P. 
•Snow  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Union  of  Burma.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
779  dated  November  9.) 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  November  9-15 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  November  9  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  775  and  777 
of  November  4. 

No.     Date  Subject 

*779    11/9      Snow      appointed     Ambassador      to 
Burma   (biographic  details). 

780  11/9      Canada-U.S.  joint  defense  communi- 

que. 

781  11/9      Investigation    of    plane    incident    in 

Cuba. 
*782    11/9      Dowling    appointed    Ambassador    to 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (bio- 
graphic details). 

783  11/10    Income-tax  treaty  with  India. 

784  11/10    Eleanor  Dulles :  "The  Meaning  of  the 

Division  of  Germany." 

785  11/10    IJC  report  on  St.  Croix  River  Basin. 

786  11/10    Agricultural  agreement  with  Poland. 

787  11/10    Anti-American      demonstrations      in 

Panama. 

788  11/10    Herter :  signing  of  income-tax  treaty 

with  India. 

789  11/12    Treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce 

with  Pakistan. 

790  11/12    Dillon:  International  Social  Service. 

791  11/12     Herter,   Bhutto,   Mueller:  signing  of 

treaty  with  Pakistan. 

792  11/12    Herter:  news  conference. 

t793    11/13    Publication  on  situation  in  Laos. 

*794    11/14     Wood    designated    Director,    USOM, 
and  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs, 
India    (biographic  details). 
795    11/13     Herter :  India-China  border  situation. 

*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Republic  of  China 


On  December  8, 1949,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
as  a  result  of  Chinese  Communist  military  successes  on  the  main- 
land, established  its  provisional  capital  at  Taipei  on  the  island  of 
Taiwan.  It  was  a  government  whose  political  control  had  been 
made  precarious  by  military  defeat.  Its  very  existence  was 
threatened  with  internal  subversion  by  Communist  agents  and  by 
Communist  military  forces  massed  only  100  miles  away  across  the 
Formosa  Strait. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  account  of  the  remarkable  progress  made 
by  the  Republic  of  China  since  1949,  the  problems  it  has  overcome, 
its  situation  today,  and  its  prospects  for  the  future.  It  describes 
the  present  territorial  base  of  free  China,  its  history,  and  its 
resources. 

The  63-page  pamphlet  is  illustrated  with  maps  and  photographs. 
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The  Survival  of  Freedom 


Address  by  Secretary  Herter 


That  "competition  is  the  life  of  trade"  is  a  say- 
ing that  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Today  we 
face  a  test  no  society  has  ever  fully  met:  how  to 
make  competition  the  life,  not  death,  of  nations. 

The  problem  is  urgent  as  never  before  because 
of  two  facts.  One  is  a  revolutionary  movement 
based  on  great  and  growing  power,  which  seeks 
to  polarize  all  international  competition  around 
social  survival.  The  other  is  that,  hanging  over 
this  conflict,  are  the  means  of  vast  destruction. 

How  can  we  meet  such  competition,  yet  keep 
it  safely  back  from  the  abyss  of  universal  ruin? 
I  will  take  the  second  point  first. 

Ground  Rules  for  Cosurvival 

The  paramount  question  facing  our  world  today 
is  how  the  great  rivalry  between  political  systems 
can  work  itself  out  in  the  course  of  history  with- 
out exploding  into  thermonuclear  war. 

Such  an  explosion  has  been  uncomfortably  close 
more  than  once  in  recent  years,  most  lately  over 
Berlin.  Last  summer  it  became  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  despite  its  protests  to  the  contrary, 
was  still  engaging  in  duress  in  an  effort  to  bring 
"West  Berlin  under  its  influence. 

Then  President  Eisenhower,  concluding  that 
the  outlook  for  peace  was  darkening,  deter- 
mined to  turn  the  course  of  history  away  from  war 
and  toward  a  lasting  peace.  He  began  by  inviting 
Chairman  Khrushchev  to  visit  our  country.  You 
know  of  the  meetings  to  follow.  What  do  all 
these  mean  ? 

So  far  the  element  of  duress  over  Berlin  has 
been  submerged;  but  otherwise  there  were  few 
tangible  results  of  the  Khrushchev  visit,  nor  were 
such  to  be  expected.    Indeed,  it  may  be  better  so, 

'Made  before  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  at 
New  York,  X.Y.,  on  Nov.  16  (press  release  798). 
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for  early  successes  tend  to  breed  self- deceptive 
euphoria. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  series  of  high-level 
meetings  is  that  a  new  process  of  communication 
may  be  developing  through  them.  I  say  "may" 
because  only  time  can  tell  whether  we  shall  have 
learned  to  talk  somewhat  less  at  cross-purposes 
than  in  the  past,  and  with  better  understanding  of 
opposing  points  of  view. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said  that  we  need  to  de- 
velop a  common  language  despite  the  ideological 
conflict  to  which  he  stanchly  adheres.  Many  will 
find  this  hard  to  believe  after  the  years  of  baffling 
doubletalk.  Yet  I  believe  that  on  certain  funda- 
mentals we  can  find  a  common  language  because 
we  have  a  common  interest. 

That  interest  lies  simply  in  the  basic  will  to 
survive,  shared  by  free  men  and  Communists 
alike.  I  think  the  Soviet  leadership  is  reach- 
ing a  conclusion  similar  to  our  own — that,  unless 
the  course  of  events  is  changed  and  changed  soon, 
both  sides  face  unacceptable  risks  of  general  nu- 
clear war,  which  would  approximate  mutual 
suicide. 

Thus  the  one  area  in  which  a  common  language 
has  best  chance  to  grow  is  that  of  ground  rules 
for  the  great  competition  which  dominates  our 
time— some  "rules  of  the  game"  to  keep  it  within 
bounds  set  by  the  conditions  of  cosurvival. 

Such  rules  must  be  devised  to  temper  acute 
political  problems  which  cannot  now  be  fully 
solved  and  to  bring  under  control  the  spiraling 
arms  race  which  those  problems  goad  onward. 
That  is  the  main  task  for  the  negotiations  that 
lie  in  the  months  and  perhaps  years  ahead. 

There  are  other  areas  in  which  a  common  lan- 
guage can  take  root,  thereby  mitigating  to  some 
extent  the  underlying  conflict.  Shared  interests 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  essentials  of  human 
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welfare  and  everyday  life,  are  now  being  fostered 
through  many  kinds  of  exchange  which  we  are 
prepared  to  expand  as  fully  as  the  Soviets  will 
reciprocate.  In  these  fields  we  are  even  finding 
ways  of  turning  competition  into  cooperation 
through  such  common  ventures  as  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year.  We  should  never  miss 
a  bona  fide  opportunity  to  expand  the  area  of 
cooperation. 

Competition  will  continue  to  be  rugged,  how- 
ever, despite  any  ground  rules  or  exchanges.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  makes  no  bones  about  his  ultimate 
aims,  and  we  can  certainly  expect  many  sorts  of 
lures  and  pressures  in  all  parts  of  the  free  world, 
backed  with  mounting  industrial  power,  designed 
to  confuse,  subvert,  and  take  over.  The  need  to 
keep  a  firm  grasp  on  both  sets  of  facts — the 
necessity  for  common  ground  rules  and  the  ag- 
gressive competition — will  be  a  severe  test  of  our 
political  maturity  as  a  people. 

It  was  much  simpler  when  we  could  think  in 
black  and  white  terms  of  sheer  confrontation  with 
100  percent  hostile  communism.  Even  today, 
though  the  present  arms  race  is  dangerous  beyond 
description,  it  still  seems  easier  to  continue  on 
the  familiar  path  than  to  try  to  break  new  ground. 

Thus  it  will  take  courage  of  a  high  order  and 
strong  nerves  over  a  long  time  to  construct  a  new 
relationship  between  the  antagonistic  systems. 
But  that  must  be  done  if  civilization  is  to  survive. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  this  immense  and  long-term 
project  on  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Meeting  the  Competition 

I  now  turn  to  the  other  part  of  my  opening 
question:  How  can  we,  while  combining  in  re- 
straint of  war,  meet  the  most  ruthless  competition 
the  world  has  seen  ? 

It  will  take  our  most  strenuous,  devoted,  and 
persistent  efforts.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal 
than  to  confuse  relaxation  of  tensions  with  re- 
laxation of  ourselves,  and  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous dangers  ahead  is  that  people  will  be  tempted 
to  do  exactly  that. 

Intelligent  visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  have 
noted  the  zeal  there  for  "catching  up"  with  the 
United  States.  We  will  not  fare  well  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Soviets  unless  we  can  match  their 
en  1 1  msiasm  for  achievement. 

'I!."  common  effort  will  require  continued  and 
Lbly  increasing  claims  on  our  treasure,  our 
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intelligence,  and  our  patience.  Most  importantly, 
it  will  require  much  wider  participation  and  sup- 
port by  the  great  majority  of  all  Americans.  It 
is  not  enough  to  pay  our  taxes  and  leave  the  rest 
for  "those  people  in  Washington."  The  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom  is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  few. 

We  have,  of  late,  been  too  much  absorbed,  I  feel, 
in  mere  enjoyment  of  a  prosperous  life  behind  our 
defensive  curtain  of  nuclear  power.  We  must 
realize  instead  that  the  fateful  competition  with 
communism  has  placed  a  first  claim  on  the  en- 
ergy and  interests  of  us  all.  That  means  subordi- 
nating our  private  interests  to  the  paramount 
public  interest.  It  also  means  using  our  economy 
less  for  the  things  which  do  not  really  matter  and 
more  for  the  things  which  do— for  the  uses  which 
would  train  and  inform  our  minds,  promote  the 
health  of  our  society,  and  keep  our  country  free. 
Our  greatest  advantage  in  the  world  struggle 
is  that  we  are  not  alone.  Many  countries  are 
with  us  wholeheartedly  and  confidently.  Many 
others  are  with  us  in  spirit,  even  though  they  can- 
not say  so. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  sights  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  revival  of  the  economic  strength 
of  our  free-world  partners  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  They  are  now  able  to  offer  their  peo- 
ples the  prospect  of  continuing  economic  growth 
and  of  sustained  high  levels  of  economic  activity. 
In  so  doing  they  demonstrate  the  continuing  vital- 
ity of  free  societies. 

Our  current  balance-of-payments  problem  is, 
in  part,  a  result  of  this  growing  free- world  recov- 
ery. We  want  to  meet  the  problem  through 
measures  which  promote  rather  than  restrict  world 
trade.  I  am  confident  that  we  can  do  so  as  other 
industrialized  free  countries  assume  the  full  role 
which  their  recovery  permits.  These  countries 
no  longer  need  to  lean  on  us  for  the  preponderant 
support  of  most  common  ventures.  Rather,  they 
are  able,  and  I  believe  willing,  to  participate  in- 
creasingly in  the  common  cause  of  freeing  and 
expanding  trade  and  helping  the  newly  develop- 
ing countries  to  find  their  way  to  health,  growth, 
and  stability. 

Last  year,  as  a  result  of  its  economic  transac- 
tions with  other  countries,  the  United  States  had  a 
deficit  in  its  balance  of  payments,  as  measured  by 
the  transfer  to  other  countries  of  gold  and  liquid 
dollar  assets,  of  about  $3.4  billion.  This  year  we 
may  expect  a  deficit  of  some  $4  billion.    Deficits 
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of  this  magnitude,  as  tliis  audience  knows,  are 
substantially  higher  than  in  previous  years. 
Clearly  a  mat  tor  for  attention,  they  cannot,  of 
course,  continue  indefinitely. 

The  source  of  the  current  deficit  is  simply  this: 
While  the  United  States  currently  has  a  surplus 
of  some  $3.5  billion  in  its  exports  of  goods  and 
services,  this  surplus  is  not  large  enough  to  match 
the  payments  which  the  United  States  is  making 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  order  to  maintain 
strong  defenses  overseas,  to  encourage  private  in- 
vestment, and  to  assist  the  development  of  the 
less  developed  areas.  United  States  military  ex- 
penditures abroad — that  is,  those  expenditures  in- 
curred in  maintaining  United  States  forces  in 
foreign  countries — amount  to  about  $3  billion  an- 
nually :  Government  grants,  loans,  and  other  cap- 
ital outflow,  most  of  which  contribute  to  increased 
American  exports,  are  about  $2.5  billion  per  year; 
and  private  capital  outflow  for  investment  is  about 
$2  billion  annually. 

The  problem  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  deficit  is 
reduced  by  means  which  enlarge  international 
trade  and  do  not  restrict  it — by  methods  which 
promote  competition  and  the  flow  of  development 
capital  rather  than  restrict  them. 

If  this  approach  is  to  succeed,  action  is  required 
of  other  countries,  particularly  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  to  open  their  doors  to  American  ex- 
ports and  to  provide  additional  capital  to  the  de- 
velopment-hungry nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  the 
Rear  East,  and  Latin  America. 

At  the  recent  meetings  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund 2  and  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,3  the  United  States  called  for 
an  end  to  the  discriminatory  restrictions  which 
many  foreign  countries  had  been  compelled  to 
maintain  against  American  exports  in  earlier 
years,  but  which  are  no  longer  needed.  Our  re- 
quest received  gratifying  support  on  all  sides. 
Both  the  Fund  and  GATT  institutions  recorded 
the  view  that  discriminatory  restrictions  can  no 
longer  be  generally  justified  on  balance-of -pay- 
ments grounds,  and  many  countries  have  taken 
action  to  eliminate  discriminations. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  both  the  United  Kingdom 4 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  19,  1959,  p.  531.  For  text  of  IMF 
decision  on  discriminatory  restrictions,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  9, 
1959,  p.  681. 

'Ibid.,  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  703. 

*  Ibid.,  Nov.  30, 1959,  p.  805. 
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and  France 5  announced  further  important  steps 
to  lift  discriminatory  restrictions  over  a  broad 
range  of  American  exports.  It  is  our  expectation 
that  continued  rapid  progress  will  be  made,  so 
that  all  significant  discriminatory  restrictions 
against  American  goods  will  be  brought  to  an  end 
in  the  very  near  future. 

There  is  a  growing  opportunity  for  other  indus- 
trial countries  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
free  world,  not  only  by  exporting  goods  but  also 
by  providing  more  financing  of  these  goods  and 
on  terms  that  more  nearly  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  less  developed  areas.  One  way  in  which 
this  objective  can  be  pursued  is  through  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association. 

Last  September  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Bank  the  United  States  proposed  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  formulation  of  articles 
of  agreement  of  this  Association.  This  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  purpose  is  to  mo- 
bilize funds  from  the  members  of  the  International 
Bank  and  to  make  these  funds  available  to  less 
developed  areas  on  terms  that  would  impose  sub- 
stantially less  strain  on  their  balances  of  payments 
than  the  loans  of  the  Bank. 

In  the  International  Development  Association 
the  funds  subscribed  by  the  United  States  would 
be  more  than  matched  by  the  aggregate  subscrip- 
tions of  other  industrial  countries.  As  a  close 
affiliate  of  the  International  Bank,  the  Association 
will  be  administered  by  the  able  and  experienced 
management  of  the  Bank  and  will  be  operated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  support  sound  financial  practices 
and  further  private  enterprise.  We  believe,  as  the 
President  indicated  last  September,6  that  no  other 
institution  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  free  world 
for  a  multilateral  approach  to  the  problem  of  ac- 
celerating development  so  effectively  as  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 

As  many  of  you  know,  our  Development  Loan 
Fund  recently  announced  its  intention  in  the 
future  to  place  primary  emphasis  in  its  lending  to 
the  less  developed  countries  on  the  financing  of 
goods  and  services  which  they  require  from  the 
United  States.7  This  decision  was  taken  in  the 
knowledge  that  other  industrialized  countries  that 
supply  capital  goods  to  the  newly  developing  coun- 
tries are  now  in  a  position  to  provide  the  necessary 


•  Ibid.,  Oct.  19, 1959,  p.  559. 

"Ibid.,  p.  531. 

1  Ibid.,  Nov.  16, 1959,  p.  708. 
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financing  for  these  exports.  This  new  policy  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  will,  of  course,  be 
applied  carefully  and  with  every  consideration  for 
the  needs  of  the  developing  countries. 

The  worldwide  procurement  policies  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration,  like  the 
financial  policies  of  other  agencies  of  this  Govern- 
ment, are  always  subject  to  review.  A  review  has 
just  been  completed. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  substantial 
differences  between  the  types  of  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  In  the 
ICA  we  try  basically  to  provide  economic  strength 
to  economies  maintaining  heavy  military  burdens 
in  the  defense  of  the  free  world  and  deal  primarily 
in  consumable  items  such  as  food,  fertilizers,  fuel, 
and  the  like.  Many  of  these  articles  are  financed 
on  a  grant  basis.  Some  of  them  are  procured 
from  less  developed  countries,  and  this  procure- 
ment provides  needed  help  to  their  economic 
development. 

In  short,  the  circumstances  under  which  ICA 
operates  generally  differ  from  those  applying  to 
the  DLF.  Therefore,  for  the  present  we  do  not 
contemplate  basic  changes  in  the  ICA  procurement 
policies.  We  recognize,  however,  the  desirability 
of  transferring  from  the  ICA  to  the  DLF,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  assistance  which  ICA 
grants  in  the  form  of  help  to  specific  development 
projects.  We  intend  to  move  in  this  direction. 
Projects  so  transferred  would  then  be  financed 
under  the  new  procedures  of  the  DLF. 

Another  important  reason  for  maintaining  the 
present  ICA  procurement  policy  is  the  fact  that 
it  operates  to  promote  private  enterprise  in  the 
recipient  countries  and  has  worked  successfully  to 
this  end.  Private  businessmen  buy  and  resell  the 
commodities  concerned  on  a  competitive  basis. 
This  would  not  be  possible  if  they  were  required 
to  buy  at  higher  than  world  prices.  A  change  to 
U.S.  procurement  by  the  ICA  would  in  turn  force 
a  change  from  private  to  government  operation  in 
the  distribution  of  our  assistance  and  so  would  run 
directly  counter  to  our  endeavor  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  free  private  enterprise  in  the 
newly  developing  countries. 

There  are  indications  of  improvement  in  Ameri- 
can exports  during  recent  months.  We  hope  this 
I  rend  will  be  maintained  and  that  it  will  lead  to 
an  improvement  in  our  overall  balance  of  pay- 


ments next  year.  We  shall,  of  course,  continue 
to  review  our  economic  programs  in  the  light  of 
the  payments  situation,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  is  no  intention  of  retreating  from  America's 
basic  policies  of  liberal  trade  or  of  proposing  solu- 
tions which  would  weaken  the  overall  defensive 
or  economic  strength  of  the  free  world.  We  must 
find  solutions  to  our  problems  through  expansion, 
not  curtailment.  With  the  cooperation  of  our 
friends  and  allies  we  shall  succeed  in  this  effort, 
and  in  the  process  we  shall  build  a  stronger,  better 
balanced,  and  more  prosperous  free  world  for  all. 

Faith  in  Freedom 

Chairman  Khrushchev  sees  the  future  as  com- 
petition between  rival  social  systems  by  means 
other  than  war.  We  Americans  welcome  competi- 
tion, and  we  are  ready  to  join  him  in  finding  ways 
of  making  it  securely  peaceful. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  agree  that 
each  of  us  has  a  right  to  see  the  future  in  his  own 
way.  We,  in  the  United  States,  believe  that  we 
share  with  millions  of  our  fellow  men  in  East  and 
West  a  vision  differing  from  his.  However  vari- 
ous we  are  in  creed,  race,  and  culture,  we  are 
united  in  welcoming  just  this  variety.  We  believe 
in  the  God-given  multiformity  of  man  and  man's 
future. 

From  our  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  competi- 
tion is  not  between  two  uniform,  but  opposite, 
social  systems.  It  is  a  contest  to  decide  whether 
the  great  problems  of  our  age  can  be  met  better 
in  a  free  variety  of  cooperating  ways  or  in  the 
single  starkly  monolithic  way  of  communism. 

Thus  I  would  put  the  challenge  differently 
from  Mr.  Khrushchev.  But  I  would  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  profoundly  urgent.  It  calls  for 
every  ounce  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  that  you  and 
I,  and  all  like-minded  men  and  women,  can  mus- 
ter in  the  years  ahead. 

As  we  move  forward  in  what  may  become  a  new 
era  of  competitive  peace,  our  chief  source  of 
strength  will  lie  not  in  material  things  but  in 
our  faith  in  freedom.  The  Communists  repeat- 
edly proclaim  their  belief  in  their  creed  and  sys- 
tem, and  its  eventual  triumph.  We  must  match 
their  expressed  belief  with  faith  in  our  own  prin- 
ciples, which  spring  from  man's  millennial  striv- 
ing toward  freedom. 

As  against  Marxist  materialism,  we  uphold  a 
universal  humanism  which  stresses  man's  spiritual 
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nature  without  ignoring  his  physical  needs.  We 
reject  materialism  as  the  main  shaping  force  in 
human  affairs,  whether  embodied  in  economic  de- 
terminism, statism,  or  in  any  other  system  exter- 
nally imposed  upon  the  individual.  We  believe 
that  the  real  dynamic  of  human  life  is  inner  spir- 
itual force  working  in  a  cosmos  ruled  by  divine 
power,  law,  and  purpose. 

Our  main  concern  is  not  that  the  Soviets  are 
trying  to  outproduce  us  in  pigs,  or  milk,  or  even 
steel.  We  rejoice  at  their  progress  to  the  extent 
that  it  makes  for  human  betterment  and  for  peace. 

What  we  most  need  to  fear  is  the  loss  of  our 
own  vision  and  sense  of  destiny — of  our  belief  in 
the  eventual  spread  of  democratic  freedom  to  all 
peoples  on  our  planet.  In  this  we  should  have  a 
faith  as  deep  and  intense  as  that  of  the  most  de- 
voted disciple  of  communism.  We  should, 
above  all,  demonstrate  that  faith  in  action. 

Freedom  thrives  on  competition.  Therefore  we 
do  not  need  to  look  with  foreboding  on  the  era 
ahead.  Ours  is  no  perfected  system,  incapable 
of  further  growth.  America  is  still  in  the  mak- 
ing. The  most  inviting  of  all  frontiers  lies  ahead. 
To  accept  the  challenge  with  courage — yes,  with 
buoyant  hope — is  to  be  true  to  the  traditions  that 
made  America  great. 


President's  Trip  To  Include 
Tunisia  and  Spain 

Statement  by  James  C.  Hagerty 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  11 

President  Eisenhower  will  meet  with  President 
[Habib]  Bourguiba  on  the  Presidential  cruiser 
off  Tunis  on  December  17th.1  Details  of  this  meet- 
ing will  be  announced  later. 

President  Eisenhower  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion from  the  Chief  of  State  [Francisco  Franco], 
extended  in  his  letter  of  August  24th,2  to  visit 
Spain.  The  President  will  arrive  in  Madrid  from 
Paris  on  the  afternoon  of  December  21st.    He  will 


1  For  an  announcement  of  President  Eisenhower's  plans 
to  leave  Washington  on  Dec.  4  for  a  trip  to  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Africa,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1959, 
p.  742. 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  21,  1959,  p.  404. 


remain  in  Madrid  overnight  and  leave  for  Rabat 
in  the  morning  of  December  22d. 


Secretary  Names  Advisory  Committee 
on  Inter- American  Affairs 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 17  (press  release  804)  that  the  President  had 
accepted  on  November  14  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  establishment  of  a 
small  committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  inter- 
American  relations.  This  recommendation  had 
been  originally  included  in  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisen- 
hower's last  report  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  United  States-Latin  American 
relations.1  The  President  has  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  establish  such  a  committee,  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Inter- American  Affairs. 

The  Committee  will  be  composed  of  six  public 
members  and  will  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter- American  Affairs  acting  as  vice  chairman. 
Its  purpose  is  to  consider  current  and  long-range 
problems  in  our  relations  with  Latin  America  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  connection  therewith.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose  it  will  meet  at  Washington  from  time  to 
time  to  be  briefed  on  and  to  study  various  aspects 
of  our  Latin  American  relations. 

The  persons  named  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  members  of  the  Committee  are :  Walter  J.  Don- 
nelly, Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  G.  Kenneth  Holland, 
O.  A.  Knight,  Charles  A.  Meyer,  and  Dana  G. 
Munro. 

In  authorizing  the  establishment  of  this  Com- 
mittee, the  President  expressed  his  conviction  that 
it  would  perform  a  very  helpful  function  both  in 
terms  of  developing  useful  ideas  with  respect  to 
our  inter-American  relations  and  in  promoting 
'wider  understanding  of  these  relations  among 
the  peoples  of  this  country.  The  President  also 
stated  that  the  Committee  would  be  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  which  the  United  States 
attaches  to  relations  with  the  other  American  Re- 
publics, and  he  noted  that  the  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  were  well  qualified  for  their  task, 
each  having  a  wide  and  perceptive  knowledge  of 
Latin  America. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1959,  p.  89. 
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The  United  States  in  NATO 


Address  by  Secretary  Herter^ 


NATO  is  an  alliance  of  parliamentary  democ- 
racies. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  parlia- 
ments should  occupy  an  important  place  in 
the  life  of  NATO  [North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization]. 

Parliaments  are  the  paymasters  of  the  military. 
They  profoundly  influence  and  sometimes  create, 
or  remove,  governments.  Not  least  of  all,  they 
are  in  large  part  spokesmen  for,  and  shapers  of, 
the  public  opinion  upon  which  the  life  of  this 
Alliance  finally  depends. 

We  therefore  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
Conference  of  NATO  Parliamentarians.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  members  of  our  Congress  have 
a  share  in  the  Conference,  and  we  are  delighted 
that  they  are  the  hosts  to  the  fifth  annual  gather- 
ing, being  held  for  the  first  time  on  our  soil. 

This,  the  fifth  year  of  the  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference, is  the  10th  year  of  NATO.  The  Con- 
ference gave  recognition  to  this  important  an- 
niversary by  initiating  the  Atlantic  Congress  in 
London  last  June. 

Europe's  New  Area  for  Leadership 

The  history  of  Western  Europe  over  the  past 
10  years  has,  by  and  large,  been  a  happy  one.  The 
prospects  for  the  next  10  years  are  hopeful  in- 
deed. The  unity  and  strength  of  NATO  have 
served  to  keep  the  peace.  If  the  world  is  to  enter 
into  a  more  peaceful  era,  it  will  be  because  our 
unity  remains  firm  and  our  strength  adequate 
for  our  defense  needs.  Furthermore,  the  nations 
of  the  Alliance  have  acquired  the  habit  of  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  to  an  unparalleled 
extent.    This  Conference  is  an  impressive  example 

'  Hade  before  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference 
at  Washington,  D.O.,  on  Nov.  17  (press  release  790  dated 
Nov.  16). 
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of  this  habit  in  action.  In  great  measure,  as  a 
result  both  of  the  strength  of  defense  and  the 
degree  of  cooperation,  Western  Europe  has  at- 
tained such  a  level  of  prosperity  and  economic 
strength  as  she  has  never  known.  This  prosperity 
and  strength  hold  promise,  in  turn,  of  broadening 
and  expanding  the  world  leadership  which  West- 
ern Europe  has  traditionally  exercised. 

More  and  more,  as  the  Atlantic  Community 
solves  problems  within  itself,  its  horizons  broaden 
beyond  itself.  This  is  true  not  alone  because  of 
the  growing  vitality  within  the  Community  but 
because  of  the  opportunities  and  challenges  be- 
yond. As  the  Western  European  countries  gain 
in  economic  strength,  they  gain  also  in  their 
capacity  to  exert  leadership  and  to  contribute  to 
the  overall  effort  of  the  free  world,  both  eco- 
nomically and  militarily. 

The  new  affluence  of  Europe  has  contributed  in 
recent  years,  as  you  know,  to  a  situation  in  which 
the  United  States  has  incurred  a  substantial  defi- 
cit in  its  international  accounts.  Naturally  we 
are  concerned  to  correct  this  imbalance.  Toward 
that  end  we  have  urged  the  elimination  of  remain- 
ing restrictions  against  dollar  trade,  with  very 
gratifying  response.  We  also  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  other  prosperous  industrial  nations  to 
share  more  fully  in  the  responsibility  for  assist- 
ing the  developing  areas  of  the  world  in  their 
efforts  at  economic  advancement.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  creative  and  critical  area  of  world 
leadership  today. 

We  have  every  hope  that  much  of  the  necessary 
adjustment  in  payments  can  be  accomplished 
through  an  expansion  of  our  exports.  With  this 
end  in  mind  we  welcome  and  support  the  con- 
tinued lowering  of  trade  barriers  throughout  the 
world.  We  hope  also  to  see  the  American  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  spare  no  effort  to  compete 
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as  effectively  as  possible  in  world  trade.  We 
Americans  believe  that  any  man  or  nation  must 
earn  its  way.  Thus  we  believe  that  freer  trade 
and  more  vigorous  competitiveness  provide  the 
best  answer  to  such  problems  as  this  one  we  face. 

Recently  there  have  been  speculations  in  the 
press  that  United  States  concern  with  its  balance 
of  payments  is  an  indication  that  it  might  fail  to 
give  adequate  support  to  NATO.  In  answer  to 
this  speculation  let  me  say  clearly  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  throw  its  full  support  to 
NATO,  as  the  record  shows  we  have  always  done 
since  its  inception.  We  shall  continue  to  carry 
our  fair  share. 

That  is  our  policy.    There  is  no  change. 

Maintaining  Our  Common  Purpose 

It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  the  United 
States  takes  the  view  that  the  visit  of  Premier 
Khrushchev 2  has  resulted  in  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions justifying  some  relaxation  of  the  common  de- 
fense effort. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  Khrushchev  visit,  there 
does  appear  to  be  a  greater  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  discuss  problems 
frankly.  This  in  itself  is  testimonial  to  the  suc- 
cess of  NATO,  in  demonstrating  convincingly  that 
more  violent  means  of  resolving  disputes  will  not 
succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  except  for  Soviet 
agreement  that  the  talks  on  Berlin  would  not  have 
i  fixed  time  limit,  Mr.  Khrushchev  altered  no  sub- 
stantive positions  during  the  visit.  The  degree,  if 
my.  of  Soviet  willingness  to  reach  reasonable  so- 
utions  to  outstanding  problems  will  not  be  dis- 
posed until  further  discussions  take  place. 

When  he  visited  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
shortly  before  the  Khrushchev  visit,  President 
Eisenhower  made  a  statement  which  is  not  less 
ralid  after  the  visit.    These  were  his  words : 3 

If  we  are  firm  among  ourselves,  if  we  refuse  to  retreat 
me  inch  from  principle,  ...  if  we  keep  high  our  zeal  and 
five  to  NATO  the  same  patriotic  passion  and  deep  devo- 
ion  that  we  each  give  to  our  own  country,  then  there 
pill  be  no  war — we  will  be  safe,  we  will  progress  together 
o  a  better  world. 

In  international  relations  there  is  certainly  no 
substitute  for  formal  dealings  between  the  duly 
tccredited  representatives  of  governments.     Yet 

■  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  470,  and  Oct.  12,  1959,  p. 
99. 
'  ntd.,  Sept.  21, 1959,  p.  412. 


the  success  or  failure  of  the  formal  relationships 
depends  in  large  part  upon  the  vigor  with  which 
policies  or  programs  are  supported  and  under- 
stood within  the  countries  in  question  and  also 
upon  the  unity  of  purpose  that  exists  between 
those  countries. 

The  consultations  of  the  NATO  parliamen- 
tarians must  certainly  increase  the  consciousness 
of  our  common  purpose.  The  information,  the 
understanding,  and,  I  hope,  the  enthusiasm  you 
carry  back  with  you  to  your  parliaments  and  elec- 
torates must  increase  both  the  strength  and  the 
enlightenment  of  their  support. 

Ten  years  ago  the  NATO  alliance  was  so  young 
and  the  need  for  purely  military  defense  so  press- 
ing that  only  limited  attention  could  be  given  to 
creating  institutions  for  consultation  and  support. 
Today  the  importance  of  military  defense  to  the 
Atlantic  Community  remains  the  same,  but  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  political  consultation  have 
come  to  play  a  far  broader  role. 

Thus  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference 
is  both  a  product  of,  and  a  contributor  to,  the 
maturing  and  broadening  of  our  Alliance.  It  also 
affords  important  support  to  our  continued  se- 
curity. And  it  will  continue,  I  am  sure,  as  a 
source — a  seedbed — of  future  strength,  future 
leadership,  future  progress. 


NATO — Cooperation  in  Freedom 

by  Andrew  H.  Berding 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  1 

The  roll  of  those  who  have  received  the  Freedom 
House  award  includes  world-famous  statesmen, 
writers,  leaders  in  military  and  civilian  life  both 
here  and  abroad.  It  also  includes  those,  like  the 
U.N.  soldiers  in  Korea  and  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters,  who  may  never  be  known  individ- 
ually to  the  world  but  who  proved  their  devotion 
to  liberty  in  the  ultimate  way — by  fighting  and 
dying  for  it  in  the  hour  of  challenge.  It  is  a  truly 
distinguished  company,  characterized  by  strong 
devotion  to  freedom  and  exceptional  service  in  its 


Address  made  at  Freedom  House  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Freedom  Award  for  1959  to  Paul- 
Henri  Spaak,  Secretary  General  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Nov.  16  (press 
release  797). 
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behalf.  M.  Paul-Henri  Spaak  is  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  this  great  company. 

It  would  be  pointless  for  me  to  attempt  to  sum- 
marize M.  Spaak's  many  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments. What  I  should  like  to  emphasize  instead 
is  a  most  unusual  quality  in  M.  Spaak,  one  which 
runs  like  a  common  thread  through  all  the  fields 
of  his  activities.  It  has  enabled  him  to  make  a 
unique  contribution  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

M.  Spaak  is  a  man  of  vision  and  dreams  but  at 
the  same  time  a  practical  man  who  knows  that 
merely  to  dream  is  not  enough  in  this  world  of 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears.  He  has  the  ability  to  con- 
ceive the  vision  and  then  to  work  with  the  mate- 
rials at  hand  to  bring  it  to  pass.  There  are  men 
aplenty  in  the  world  who  can  either  dream  idly  or 
devote  themselves  energetically  and  even  success- 
fully to  what  we  call  practical  accomplishments. 
When  these  abilities  are  fused  in  one  man,  as  they 
too  rarely  are,  and  when  that  man  is  sparked  by 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  all  peoples,  we  can  be  truly  thankful. 

Instrument  Against  Aggression 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  which 
M.  Spaak  has  served  splendidly  as  Secretary  Gen- 
eral since  the  spring  of  1957,  has  been  in  existence 
for  10  years.  During  these  10  years  NATO  has 
kept  the  peace  in  Europe.  Cooperating  in  free- 
dom, the  15  NATO  members  have  forged  a  strong 
shield  and  mighty  sword  for  their  mutual  safety. 
It  is  a  lesson  of  history  that,  when  free  men  stay 
alert  and  band  together,  they  need  fear  no  foe. 
The  NATO  experience  underlines  that  lesson. 
The  military  forces  available  to  the  Alliance, 
which  have  made  it  possible  to  keep  the  peace,  are 
four  to  five  times  more  numerous,  and  infinitely 
more  effective  in  terms  of  firepower  and  a  common 
plan,  than  the  12  divisions,  400  aircraft,  and  400 
ships  which  General  Eisenhower  had  at  his  dis- 
posal when  he  became  first  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe  in  December  1950.  This  is  a 
truly  mighty  instrument  against  aggression.  It 
exists;  it  is  ready. 

And  what  of  the  future?  If  there  is  genuine 
peace  and  the  military  threat  is  removed,  will 
NATO  wither  away  ?  I  am  sure  all  NATO  mem- 
bers devoutly  hope  for  genuine  peace  and  will 
work  with  whole  hearts  and  clean  hands  toward 
that  end  The  United  States  welcomes  the  signs 
BO  far  apparent  of  a  relaxation  in  the  tensions 


which  have  so  long  divided  the  world,  and  we  hope 
these  signs  point  toward  a  better  future.  We 
would  greatly  prefer  not  to  live  on  guard;  the 
burden  of  an  adequate  defense  is  a  heavy  one,  even 
when  it  is  equitably  shared,  and  we  would  rather 
not  have  to  shoulder  it. 

During  the  process  of  exploring  every  con- 
ceivable way  and  means  of  bringing  genuine  peace, 
the  U.S.  expects  to  consult  fully  with  all  its 
NATO  partners.  We  believe  that  this  consulta- 
tion is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  overall  func- 
tioning of  the  Alliance. 

We  and  the  other  members  of  the  Alliance,  how- 
ever, must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  as  much 
as  we  hope  for  genuine  peace,  the  removal  of  the 
military  threat  to  NATO  is  as  yet  only  a  hope  for 
the  future.  We  must  therefore  remain  vigilant 
and  prepared,  even  while  we  discuss  and  negotiate. 
To  mistake  shadow  for  substance  in  a  matter  of 
this  importance  would  be  to  betray  our  peoples. 

More  Than  a  Military  Alliance 

Although  it  was  the  military  threat  which 
brought  NATO  into  being  and  remains  its  primary 
reason  for  existence,  it  has  been  realized,  almost 
from  the  beginning,  that  NATO  could  and  should 
become  more  than  a  military  alliance.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  community  of  like-minded  nations,  and 
its  members  have  learned  to  work  together  to  their 
mutual  advantage  in  many  other  fields  than  the 
military  one.  Such  broader  cooperation,  in  fact, 
has  served  increasingly  to  reinforce  and  solidify 
the  basic  military  cooperation. 

The  Alliance  has  been  strengthened  and  solidi- 
fied through  the  practice  of  comprehensive 
political  consultation,  through  cultural  and 
informational  programs,  through  cooperation  in 
scientific  activities,  through  averting  or  ameliorat- 
ing differences  of  opinion  between  members,  and 
through  consultation  on  economic  matters. 

Political  consultation  has  broadened  and  deep- 
ened over  the  past  2  years  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Secretary  General  Spaak.  Such  consulta- 
tion, in  which  the  representatives  of  all  NATO 
member  countries  sit  around  a  table  in  the  Palais 
de  Chaillot  and  frankly  and  fully  discuss  member 
governments'  policies  and  views  on  matters  of  all 
kinds  affecting  the  Alliance,  is  truly  something 
new  under  the  sun,  a  new  dimension  in  diplomacy. 
The  military  threat  forced  the  NATO  members 
to  learn  how  to  fight  together,  if  need  be.    In 
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learning  this  they  have  also  learned  how  to  live 
together  in  an  ever  more  fruitful  and  mutually 
beneficial  way. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  NATO  is  perfect.  It  is 
to  say  that  NATO  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  living 
organization,  capable  of  meeting  some  of  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  a  community  of  like-minded  nations, 
dedicated  to  liberty.  God  willing,  it  will  long 
endure  to  meet  those  continuing  needs,  enabling 
its  members  to  cooperate  in  freedom.  For  the 
distinguished  contribution  M.  Spaak  has  already 
made  to  this  objective,  and  for  what  we  know 
he  has  still  to  give  in  leadership  and  inspiration 
for  the  future,  the  free  world  owes  him  an  im- 
measurable debt.  For  its  part  the  United  States 
reiterates  its  pledge  of  full  support  to  NATO  and 
to  Secretary  General  Spaak  in  his  continuing  ef- 
forts to  lead  the  Alliance  toward  even  greater 
effectiveness. 


U.S.  and  Panama  Officials 
Confer  on  Present  Relations 

Press  release  800  dated  November  16 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Panamanian 
Ambassador,  Ricardo  Arias  Espinosa,  on  Novem- 
ber 16  discussed  the  present  situation  in  Panama.1 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  held  in  the  Sec- 
retary's office,  Mr.  Herter  told  the  Panamanian 
iiplomat  that  the  Department  is  receiving  dis- 
urbing  reports  from  our  Embassy  there  which 
indicate  the  threat  of  further  violence  such  as 
^eeiirred  on  November  3  and  4  and  that  he  is  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  for  the  safety  of 
American  citizens  resident  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

The  Secretary  requested  Ambassador  Arias  to 
communicate  this  concern  to  his  Government 
s-hile  reminding  him  that  the  Government  of 
Panama  continues  to  have  the  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  public  order  in 
Panama.  He  added  that  representatives  of  the 
Jnited  States  continued  to  be  willing,  as  in  the 
>ast,  to  seek  mutually  satisfactory  solutions  to 


outstanding  problems  but  that  this  can  be  accomp- 
lished only  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm. 

If  it  would  be  helpful,  the  Secretary  told  Am- 
bassador Arias,  the  United  States  would  be  will- 
ing to  send  a  high-ranking  official 2  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  Panama  to  discuss  the  issues 
about  which  there  has  been  misunderstanding, 
granted,  of  course,  that  the  conversations  could  be 
conducted  under  normal  conditions. 


Department  Publishes  Study 
on  Situation  in  Laos 

Press  release  793  dated  November  13,  for  release  November  14 

The  Department  of  State  has  published  a  back- 
ground study  entitled  The  Situation  in  Laos.3 

The  Situation  in  Laos  reviews  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  Laos  and  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Lao 
Government  to  preserve  the  independence  of  that 
country.  This  study  describes  the  Communist 
movement  and  covers  events  through  the  outbreak 
of  fighting  in  July  up  to  the  subsequent  appeal  to 
the  United  Nations  by  the  Royal  Lao  Govern- 
ment.4 It  documents  the  origins  and  development 
of  the  continuing  threat  confronting  Laos,  namely, 
protracted  guerrilla  warfare  patterned  after  the 
classic  Chinese  Communist  example  and  subver- 
sion supported  by  the  Communists  from  outside 
of  Laos. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin-  of  Nov.  23,  1959,  p.  759, 
ind  Xov.  30, 1959,  p.  787. 


2  On  Nov.  18  a  Department  press  officer  read  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  news  correspondents: 

"Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Livingston  Mer- 
chant, will  depart  from  Washington  Friday  morning 
[November  20]  by  a  special  mission  aircraft  for  Panama. 
The  Department's  representative  will  discuss  with  the 
Government  of  Panama  the  issues  involved  in  recent  mis- 
understandings between  the  two  Governments  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Secretary's  proposal  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Panama  on  November  16th.  He  expects  to  leave  about 
8  a.m.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  C.  Allan  Stewart, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Central  American  and  Pana- 
manian Affairs.    They  expect  to  arrive  about  3  p.m." 

3  A  limited  number  of  copies  are  available  upon  request 
from  the  Office  of  Public  Services,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

4  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1959,  p. 
456.  For  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  appointed  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  investigate  the  situation  in 
Laos,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/4236  dated  Nov.  5,  1959. 
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U.S.  and  France  Sign  Treaty  Regarding  Business  Activities, 
Investments,  and  Personal  and  Property  Rights 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  820  dated  November  25 

U.S.  Ambassador  Amory  Houghton  and  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  Maurice  Couve  de  Mur- 
ville,  signed  at  Paris  on  November  25  a  Convention 
of  Establishment  between  the  United  States  and 
France.  The  signing  is  the  culmination  of  cordial 
negotiations  that  were  actively  renewed  in  March 
of  this  year  and  basically  completed  with  the 
initialing  of  ad  refer  endvum  texts  August  14. 

The  convention  is  of  the  same  general  type  as 
the  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion heretofore  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  as  concerns  provisions 
having  to  do  with  the  carrying  on  of  business 
activities,  with  investments,  and  with  personal 
and  property  rights  of  the  nationals  of  one  coun- 
try within  the  territories  of  the  other.  It  is  the 
first  treaty  dealing  comprehensively  with  this  sub- 
ject matter  that  has  been  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  France.  It  may  be  regarded, 
however,  as  a  modern  development  of  the  proto- 
type Franco-American  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce  of  1778,  the  first  treaty  concluded  by 
the  United  States,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
association  of  the  two  countries  in  the  struggle 
for  American  independence. 

The  new  convention  contains  18  articles,  to- 
gether with  a  protocol  and  joint  declaration,  and 
deals  in  some  detail  with  numerous  subjects  re- 
lated to  establishment  of  persons  and  enterprises. 
In  brief,  each  of  the  two  countries:  (1)  agrees  to 
accord  within  its  territories,  to  citizens  and  corpo- 
rations of  the  other,  treatment  no  less  favorable 
than  it  accords  to  its  own  citizens  and  corpora- 
tions with  respect  to  engaging  in  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  financial  activities;  (2)  formally 
endorses  standards  regarding  the  protection  of 
pel  ons,  their  property,  and  interests  that  reflect 
enlightened    Legal   and   constitutional  principles; 


and  (3)  recognizes  the  importance  of  furthering 
the  international  movement  of  investment  capital. 
The  provisions  relating  to  the  protection  of  the 
property  of  aliens,  taken  together  with  the  clause 
subjecting  disputes  arising  under  the  convention 
to  adjudication  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  should  provide  substantially,  as  between 
the  contracting  parties,  the  sort  of  treaty  coverage 
presently  being  advocated  publicly  by  business  and 
legal  groups  organized  in  this  country  and  abroad 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  international  law  as 
applicable  to  international  investment. 

The  U.S.  program  for  the  negotiating  of  treaties 
dealing  with  commerce  and  establishment  is  an 
integral  part  of  this  country's  policy  for  the 
furtherance  of  trade  and  investment,  with  a  view 
to  contributing  to  world  conditions  favorable  to 
economic  development  through  private  enterprise. 
Internationally  these  treaties  provide  a  detailed 
legal  basis  for  the  protection  of  American  private 
interests  abroad.  Domestically  they  reinforce  in 
terms  of  international  obligation  the  position  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  guardian  of  the  rights 
of  foreigners  and  foreign  enterprises  in  this  coun- 
try, a  policy  that  has  developed  in  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  and  Federal  law.  Treaties  of 
this  type,  among  other  things,  confer  upon  quali- 
fied aliens  "treaty  merchant"  and  "treaty  investor" 
status  under  the  immigration  laws ;  i.e.,  the  privi- 
lege of  indefinite  sojourn  in  the  United  States  for 
engaging  in  trade  between  the  two  countries  or  for 
supervising  a  substantial  investment. 

A  significant  aspect  of  U.S.  economic  foreign 
policy  now  is  concerned  with  relations  with  the 
European  Common  Market.  This  convention  is 
the  fourth  international  agreement  regulating 
mutual  relations  in  establishment  matters  con- 
cluded with  members  of  the  Common  Market. 
Treaties  are  now  in  effect  between  the  United 
States  and  three  member  states :  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, and   the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
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Negotiations  for  similar  agreements  are  now  in 
trogress  or  are  expected  to  be  undertaken  shortly 
rith  the  other  member  states. 

The  convention  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
or  advice  and  consent  and,  after  tbe  constitutional 
atifioation  processes  of  both  countries  have  been 
ompleted,  will  enter  into  force  1  month  after  the 
■change  of  ratifications.  Initially  it  applies  to 
letropolitan  France  and  its  overseas  departments, 
ut  provision  is  made  for  its  extension  to  other 
arts  of  the  French  Community. 


XPLANATORY  NOTE 

Although  denominated  a  convention  of  "estab- 
shment,"  following  common  European  termi- 
ology.  this  agreement  belongs  in  the  series 
f  commercial  treaties  concluded  by  the  United 
fetes  since  1946,  most  of  which  are  designated 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce  and  naviga- 
on."  It  is  the  19th  signed  treaty  in  this  series. 
Consequent  upon  the  absence  from  it  of  certain 
allateral  provisions  usually  found  in  U.S.  com- 
lercial  treaties  (including  articles  dealing  with 
le  exchange  of  goods  and  with  shipping),  this 
invention  gives  signal  emphasis  to  the  principal 
jrrent  policy  objective  of  the  commercial  treaty 
rogram:  namely,  the  establishment  of  principles 
>nducive  to  the  international  expansion  of  pri- 
ate  investment  for  the  promotion  of  economic 
evelopment. 

The  conclusion  of  an  establishment  treaty  with 
'ranee  at  this  time  is  deemed  to  have  significance 
>r  a  number  of  reasons.  Upon  the  entry  into 
)rce  of  the  treaty,  the  status  of  the  persons,  prop- 
•tv.  and  enterprises  of  nationals  of  one  country 
ithin  the  territories  of  the  other  will  be  subject 
)  regulation  by  a  comprehensive  treaty  for  the 
rst  time  in  more  than  a  century.  Although  ap- 
licable  initially  only  to  France,  including  the 
rerseas  depai-tments,  a  provision  (article  XV) 
>ntemplates  future  extension  of  the  convention 
>  the  less  developed  overseas  territories  and  mem- 
;r  states  of  the  French  Community.  The  formal 
idorsement  by  France  of  the  policy  principles 
slating  to  investment  long  advocated  by  the 
nited  States — such  as  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ent  of  alien  enterprises  (article  V),  assurance  of 
ien  property  rights,  including  just  compensation 
i  case  of  expropriation  (article  IV),  reasonable 


provision  for  transfers  of  earnings  and  capital 
(article  X),  together  with  adjudication  of  dif- 
ferences by  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
(article  XVI) — contributes  substantial  support 
internationally  to  these  principles.  Finally,  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  with  another  principal 
member  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
(similar  treaty  provisions  being  already  in  effect 
between  the  United  States  and  Italy,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands) 
should  have  a  beneficial  influence  as  concerns 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nonmember  states  during  the  early  formative 
period  of  the  Community's  policies. 


TEXT  OF  CONVENTION 

Convention  of  Establishment 
Between  Feance  and  the  United  States  of  America 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  President  of  the  Com- 
munity, desirous  of  strengthening  the  ties  of  peace  and 
friendship  traditionally  existing  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  of  encouraging  closer  economic  intercourse 
between  their  peoples,  conscious  of  the  contribution 
which  may  be  made  to  these  ends  by  arrangements  that 
provide  in  each  country  reciprocal  rights  and  privileges 
on  behalf  of  nationals  and  companies  of  the  other  country, 
thus  encouraging  mutually  advantageous  investments  and 
mutually  beneficial  commercial  relations,  have  resolved 
to  conclude  a  convention  of  establishment  and,  for  that 
purpose  have  appointed  as  Plenipotentiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

The  Honorable  Amory  Houghton,  Ambassador  of  the 

United  States  of  America  at  Paris, 

and  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  President  of 
the  Community, 

M.  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville,  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs, 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full 
powers,  found  to  be  in  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the 
following  Articles: 

Article  I 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  accord  equitable 
treatment  to  nationals  and  companies  of  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party,  both  as  to  their  persons  and  as  to 
their  property,  enterprises  and  other  interests,  and  shall 
assure  them  within  its  territories  full  legal  and  judicial 
protection. 

Article  II 

1.  Nationals  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  relating  to  the  entry  and  sojourn  of 
aliens,  be  permitted  to  enter  the  territories  of  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party,  to  travel  therein  freely,  and  to 
reside  therein  at  places  of  their  choice.     They  shall  in 
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particular  be  permitted  to  enter  the  territories  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party  and  to  remain  therein,  for 
the  purpose  of : 

(a)  carrying  on  trade  between  the  territories  of  the  two 
High  Contracting  Parties  and  engaging  in  related  com- 
mercial activities ; 

(b)  developing  and  directing  the  operations  of  an  en- 
terprise in  which  they  have  invested,  or  in  which  they  are 
actively  in  the  process  of  investing,  a  substantial  amount 
of  capital. 

2.  Nationals  of  each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  en- 
joy, within  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party,  freedom  of  conscience,  of  worship,  of  information 
and  of  the  press. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Article  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  to  take 
measures  that  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  for  the  protection  of  public  health,  morals,  and 
safety. 

Article  III 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  shall  be  accorded  national  treatment  with  respect 
to  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  as  well  as  to  administra- 
tive tribunals  and  agencies,  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party,  in  all  degrees  of  jurisdic- 
tion, both  in  pursuit  and  in  defense  of  their  rights.  Com- 
panies of  either  High  Contracting  Party  not  engaged  in 
activities  within  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party  shall  enjoy  such  access  therein  without 
any  requirement  of  registration.  Nationals  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  be  accorded  the  benefits  of  legal 
aid  within  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party  under  the  same  conditions  as  its  own  nationals. 

2.  Contracts  entered  into  between  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  either  High  Contracting  Party  and  nationals 
and  companies  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  that 
provide  for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  controversies, 
shall  not  be  deemed  unenforceable  within  the  territories 
of  such  other  High  Contracting  Party  merely  on  the 
grounds  that  the  place  designated  for  the  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings is  outside  such  territories  or  that  the  nationality 
of  one  or  more  of  the  arbitrators  is  not  that  of  such 
other  High  Contracting  Party.  No  award  duly  rendered 
pursuant  to  any  such  contract,  and  final  and  enforceable 
under  the  laws  of  the  place  where  rendered,  shall  be 
deemed  invalid  or  denied  effective  means  of  enforcement 
within  the  territories  of  either  High  Contracting  Party 
merely  on  the  grounds  that  the  place  where  such  award 
was  rendered  is  outside  such  territories  or  that  the 
nationality  of  one  or  more  of  the  arbitrators  is  not  that 
of  such  High  Contracting  Party. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  lawfully  acquired  rights  and  interests  of  nation- 
als and  companies  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  shall 
not  he  subjected  to  impairment,  within  the  territories  of 
the  Other  High  Contracting  Party,  by  any  measure  of  a 
discriminatory  character. 

2.  The  dwellings,  offices,  warehouses,  factories  and 
other  premises  of  nationals  and  companies  of  either  High 
Contracting  Part;  located  within  the  territories  of  the 


other  High  Contracting  Party  shall  be  free  from  moles 
tation  and  other  unjustifiable  measures.  Official  searche: 
conducted  on  such  premises,  when  necessary,  shall  bi 
carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  law  and  with  ever? 
consideration  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupants  an( 
the  conduct  of  business. 

3.  Property  of  nationals  and  companies  of  either  Higl 
Contracting  Party  shall  not  be  expropriated  within  thi 
territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  excep 
for  a  public  purpose  and  with  payment  of  a  just  com 
pensation.  Such  compensation  shall  represent  the  equiva 
lent  of  the  property  taken ;  it  shall  be  accorded  in  ai 
effectively  realizable  form  and  without  needless  delay 
Adequate  provision  for  the  determination  and  paymen 
of  the  said  compensation  must  have  been  made  no  late 
than  the  time  of  the  taking. 

4.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  shall  in  no  case  be  accorded,  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  less  than  nationa 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  para 
graphs  2  and  3  of  the  present  Article. 

Article   V 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  shall  be  accorded  national  treatment  with  respee 
to  engaging  in  all  types  of  commercial,  industrial,  finan 
cial  and  other  activities  for  gain  within  the  territories  ol 
the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  whether  directly  0) 
through  the  intermediary  of  an  agent  or  of  any  othei 
natural  or  juridical  person.  Accordingly,  such  national.' 
and  companies  shall  be  permitted  within  such  territories 

(a)  to  establish  and  to  maintain  branches,  agencies 
offices,  factories  and  other  establishments  appropriate  tc 
the  conduct  of  their  business ; 

(b)  to  organize  companies  under  the  general  company 
laws  of  such  other  High  Contracting  Party,  and  to  ac- 
quire majority  interests  in  companies  of  such  other  High 
Contracting  Party ; 

(c)  to  control  and  manage  the  enterprises  which  thej 
have  established  or  acquired. 

Moreover,  the  enterprises  which  they  control,  whether 
in  the  form  of  an  individual  proprietorship,  of  a  com- 
pany or  otherwise,  shall,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  conduct 
of  the  activities  thereof,  be  accorded  treatment  no  less 
favorable  than  that  accorded  like  enterprises  controlled 
by  nationals  and  companies  of  such  other  High  Contract- 
ing Party. 

2.  Each  High  Contracting  Party  reserves  the  right  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  aliens  may,  within  its  ter- 
ritories, create,  control,  manage  or  acquire  interests  in, 
enterprises  engaged  in  communications,  air  or  water 
transport,  banking  involving  depository  or  fiduciary  func- 
tions, exploitation  of  the  soil  or  other  natural  resources, 
and  the  production  of  electricity. 

3.  Each  High  Contracting  Party  undertakes  not  to 
intensify,  within  its  territories,  existing  limitations  as 
regards  enterprises  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party  which  are  already  engaged  in  the  activities  cited 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Moreover,  each  High  Con-' 
tracting  Party  shall  permit,  within  its  territories,  trans- 
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portation,  communications  and  banking  companies  of  the 
other  Ilijrh  Contracting  Party  to  maintain  branches  and 
■fancies,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  in  force,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  operations  of  an  essentially  inter- 
national character  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Article   VI 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  shall  be  permitted  to  engage,  at  their  choice,  with- 
in the  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party, 
accountants  and  other  technical  experts,  lawyers,  and 
personnel  who  by  reason  of  their  special  capacities  are 
essential  to  the  functioning  of  the  enterprise.  But  these 
persons  must  fulfill  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  calling  under  the  applicable  legislation. 

2.  In  any  event,  such  nationals  and  companies  shall 
be  permitted  to  engage  accountants  and  other  technical 
experts,  who  are  not  nationals  of  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party,  without  regard  to  their  having  qualified 
to  practice  a  profession  within  the  territories  of  such 
other  High  Contracting  Party,  but  exclusively  for  con- 
ducting studies  and  examinations  for  internal  purposes 
on  behalf  of  such  nationals  and  companies. 

Article  VII 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  shall  be  accorded,  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party,  national  treatment  with 
respect  to  leasing,  utilizing  and  occupying  real  property 
of  all  kinds  appropriate  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  ac- 
corded them  by  the  other  Articles  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion. They  shall  also  be  accorded  therein,  as  regards  the 
acquisition  and  possession  of  real  property,  all  other 
rights  to  which  aliens  and  alien  companies  are  entitled 
under  the  legislation  of  such  other  High  Contracting 
Party,  each  High  Contracting  Party  reserving  the  right 
to  invoke  reciprocity  in  this  respect. 

2.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  shall  be  accorded,  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party,  national  treatment  with  respect 
to  leasing  and  acquiring,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  possessing,  personal  property  of 
every  kind,  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ships.  However,  either  High  Contracting 
Party  may  impose  restrictions  on  alien  ownership  of 
materials  dangerous  from  the  viewpoint  of  public  safety 
and  alien  ownership  of  interests  in  enterprises  carrying 
on  particular  types  of  activity,  but  only  to  the  extent 
compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges defined  in  Article  V  or  provided  by  other  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention. 

8.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  shall  be  accorded  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party  national  treatment  with 
respect  to  the  right  to  dispose  of  property  of  all  kinds. 

Article  VIII 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High  Contract- 
ing Party  shall  be  accorded,  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  nigh  Contracting  Party,  national  treatment  with 
respect  to  obtaining  and  maintaining  patents  of  inven- 
tion and  with  respect  to  rights  appertaining  to  trade- 


marks, trade  names  and  certification  marks,  or  which 
in  any  manner  relate  to  Industrial  property. 

2.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  coop- 
erate with  a  view  to  furthering  the  interchange  and  use 
of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  particularly  in  the 
interest  of  increasing  productivity  and  improving  stand- 
ards of  living  within  their  respective  territories. 

Article  IX 

1.  The  following  categories : 

(a)  nationals  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  resid- 
ing within  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party, 

(b)  nationals  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  not 
residing  within  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party  but  engaged  in  trade  or  other  gainful  pur- 
suit within  such  territories,  whether  or  not  through  a 
permanent  establishment  or  a  fixed  place  of  business, 

(c)  companies  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  other  gainful  pursuit  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  whether  or  not 
through  a  permanent  establishment  or  a  fixed  place  of 
business, 

(d)  associations  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  that 
are  engaged  in  scientific,  educational,  religious  or  philan- 
thropic activities  within  the  territories  of  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party,  whether  through  a  fixed  place  of  busi- 
ness or  otherwise, 

shall  not  be  subject  to  any  form  of  taxation  or  any  obli- 
gation relating  thereto,  within  the  territories  of  such 
other  High  Contracting  Party,  which  is  more  burdensome 
than  that  to  which  nationals,  companies  and  associa- 
tions of  such  other  High  Contracting  Party  in  the  same 
situation  are  or  may  be  subject. 

2.  Nationals,  companies  and  associations  of  either 
High  Contracting  Party,  not  falling  within  one  of  the 
categories  specified  in  paragraph  1  above,  shall  not  be 
subject,  within  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party,  to  any  form  of  taxation  or  any  obliga- 
tion relating  thereto  which  is  more  burdensome  than  that 
to  which  nationals,  companies  and  associations  of  any 
third  country  in  the  same  situation  are  or  may  be  sub- 
ject. 

3.  Enterprises  of  either  High  Contracting  Party,  the 
capital  of  which  is  owned  or  controlled  in  whole  or  in 
part,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  one  or  more  nationals  of 
the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  shall  not  be  subject 
in  the  first  High  Contracting  Party  to  any  form  of  taxa- 
tion or  any  obligation  relating  thereto  which  is  more 
burdensome  than  that  to  which  other  like  enterprises 
of  the  first  High  Contracting  Party  are  or  may  be  subject. 

4.  The  nationals,  companies  and  associations  of  either 
High  Contracting  Party  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  the  present  Article  shall  not  be  subject, 
within  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Tarty,  to  any  form  of  taxation  upon  capital,  income, 
profits  or  any  other  basis,  except  by  reason  of  the  prop- 
erty which  they  possess  within  those  territories,  the 
income  and  profits  derived  from  sources  therein,  the 
business  in  which  they  are  there  engaged,  the  transac- 
tions which  they  accomplish  there,  or  any  other  bases 
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of   taxation    directly  related  to   their   activities   within 
those  territories. 

5.  The  term  "form  of  taxation,"  as  used  in  the  present 
Article,  includes  all  taxes  of  whatever  nature  or 
denomination. 

6.  Each  High  Contracting  Party  reserves  the  right  to : 
(a)  extend  to  the  nationals,  companies  and  associations 
of  third  countries,  specific  tax  advantages  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity;  (b)  accord  special  tax  advantages  by 
virtue  of  agreements  with  third  countries  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation;  (c)  apply  special  provisions  in 
allowing,  to  non-residents,  exemptions  of  a  personal  na- 
ture in  connection  with  income  and  inheritance  taxes; 
(d)  extend  special  advantages  to  its  own  nationals  and 
residents  in  connection  with  joint  returns  by  husband 
and  wife. 

7.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  prevent  the  levy- 
ing, in  appropriate  cases,  of  fees  relating  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  police  and  other  formalities,  if  these  fees 
are  also  levied  on  other  foreigners.  The  rates  for  such 
fees  shall  not  exceed  those  charged  the  nationals  of  any 
other  country. 

Article  X 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  shall  be  accorded  by  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party  the  same  treatment  as  nationals  and  companies 
of  such  other  High  Contracting  Party  in  like  situations, 
with  respect  to  payments,  remittances  and  transfers  of 
funds  or  financial  instruments  between  the  territories  of 
the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  as  well  as  between  the 
territories  of  such  other  High  Contracting  Party  and 
any  third  country.  This  treatment  shall  be  not  less  fa- 
vorable than  that  accorded  to  nationals  and  companies 
of  any  third  country  in  like  situations. 

2.  Neither  High  Contracting  Party  shall  impose  ex- 
change restrictions  as  defined  in  paragraph  5  of  the  present 
Article  except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  its  mone- 
tary reserves  from  falling  to  a  very  low  level  or  to  effect 
a  moderate  increase  in  very  low  monetary  reserves.  The 
provisions  of  the  present  Article  do  not  alter  the  obliga- 
tions either  High  Contracting  Party  may  have  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  or  preclude  imposition  of 
particular  restrictions  whenever  the  Fund  specifically  au- 
thorizes or  requests  a  High  Contracting  Party  to  impose 
such  restrictions. 

3.  The  two  High  Contracting  Parties,  recognizing  that 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  investment  capital  and  of  the 
returns  thereon  would  be  conducive  to  the  realization  of 
the  objectives  of  the  present  Convention,  are  agreed  that 
such  movements  shall  not  be  unnecessarily  hampered.  In 
this  spirit,  each  High  Contracting  Party  will  make  every 
effort  to  accord,  in  the  greatest  possible  measure,  to  na- 
tionii  Is  and  companies  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party  the  opportunity  to  make  investments  and  to  re- 
patriate the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  thereof.  This 
principle  shall  apply  also  to  the  compensation  referred  to 
in  Article  IV,  paragraph  3,  of  the  present  Convention. 
Ear  li  High  Contracting  Party  shall  make  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  the  withdrawal  of  earnings  from  investments, 
Whether  In  the  form  of  salaries,  dividends,  interest,  com- 
missions, royalties,  payments  for  technical  services,  or 
payments  for  other  current  transactions  relative  to  in- 
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vestments.  If  more  than  one  rate  of  exchange  is  in  force, 
the  rate  applicable  to  such  withdrawals  shall  be  a  rate 
which  is  specifically  approved  by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  for  such  transactions  or,  in  the  absence  of  a 
rate  so  approved,  a  rate  which,  inclusive  of  any  taxes  or ' 
surcharges  on  exchange  transfers,  is  just  and  reasonable. 

4.  Exchange  restrictions  shall  not  be  imposed  by  either 
High  Contracting  Party  in  a  manner  unnecessarily  detri- 
mental or  arbitrarily  discriminatory  to  the  claims,  invest- 
ments, transport,  trade,  and  other  interests  of  the  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party,  nor  to  the  competitive  position  thereof. 

5.  The  term  "exchange  restrictions"  as  used  in  the 
present  Article  includes  all  restrictions,  charges  and  taxes, 
regulations,  or  other  requirements  imposed  by  either  High 
Contracting  Party  which  burden  or  interfere  with  pay- 
ments, remittances,  or  transfers  of  funds  or  of  financial 
instruments  between  the  territories  of  the  two  High  Con- 
tracting Parties. 

Article  XI 
Each  High  Contracting  Party  will  take  the  measures  it 
deems  appropriate  with  a  view  to  preventing  commercial 
practices  or  arrangements,  whether  effected  by  one  or 
more  private  or  public  commercial  enterprises,  which  re- 
strain competition,  limit  access  to  markets  or  foster 
monopolistic  control,  whenever  such  practices  or  ar- 
rangements have  or  might  have  harmful  effects  on  trade 
between  the  two  countries. 

Article  XII 
The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  application  of  measures : 

(a)  regulating  the  importation  and  exportation  of  gold 
and  silver ; 

(b)  regarding  fissionable  materials,  the  radio-active 
by-products  of  the  utilization  or  manufacture  of  such 
materials,  or  raw  materials  which  are  the  source  of 
fissionable  materials ; 

(c)  regulating  the  manufacture  of  and  traffic  in  arms, 
munitions  and  implements  of  war,  as  well  as  traffic  in 
other  materials  carried  on  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  military  establishments ; 

(d)  necessary  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  a  High  Con- 
tracting Party  for  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  or  necessary  to  protect  its 
essential  security  interests. 

Article  XIII 
The  High  Contracting  Parties  may  deny  to  any  com- 
pany, in  the  ownership  or  direction  of  which  nationals  of 
a  third  country  or  countries  have  directly  or  indirectly  a 
controlling  interest,  the  advantages  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, except  with  respect  to  recognition  of  juridical 
status  and  access  to  the  courts. 

Article  XIV 
1.  The  term  "national  treatment"  means  treatment 
accorded  to  nationals  and  companies  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Ilitfh  Contracting  Party  upon  terms  no  less  favorable 
than  the  treatment  therein  accorded,  in  like  situation,  to 
the  nationals  and  companies,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
such  other  High  Contracting  Party. 
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L'.  National  treatment  accorded  umler  the  provisions 
>t'  th<>  present  Convention  to  French  companies  shall,  in 
ny  State,  territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States  of 
unerica,  be  the  treatment  accorded  therein  to  companies 
^instituted  in  other  States,  territories  and  possessions 
if  the  Tinted  States  of  America. 

;{.  As  used  in  the  present  Convention,  the  term  "na- 
ionals*'  ("ressortissants")  means  natural  persons  having 
he  nationality  of  a  High  Contracting  Party  and  not 
[oiniciled  In  a  non-metropolitan  territory  thereof  to  which 
he  present  Convention  does  not  extend. 

4.  As  used  in  the  present  Convention,  the  term  "coni- 
anles"  ("soetetes")  means: 

as  concerns  the  United  States  of  America,  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  limited  liability  companies,  and 
ther  entities  having  legal  personality,  whether  or  not 
,-ith  limited  liability,  but  for  pecuniary  profit; 

(b)  as  concerns  France,  "societes  civiles",  "soci6t.es 
n  noni  collectif",  '"associations  en  participation",  "soci- 
tes  en  commandite  simple",  "soci6tes  en  commandite  par 
ctions",  "societes  anonymes",  "societes  a  responsibility 
imitee"  and,  in  general,  entities  having  legal  personality 
»r  pecuniary  profit. 

5.  Companies  constituted  under  the  applicable  laws 
nd  regulations  within  the  territories  of  either  High 
ontracting  Party  shall  be  deemed  companies  thereof 
nd  shall  have  their  juridical  status  recognized  within 
lie  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party. 

6.  Non-profit  associations  lawfully  constituted  within 
ie  territories  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  shall 
ave  their  juridical  status  recognized  by  the  other  High 
'ontracting  Party  and  shall,  inter  alia,  be  accorded 
rithiu  the  territories  thereof  the  rights  provided  in 
rticle  III.  paragraph  1,  of  the  present  Convention. 

Article  XV 

L  The  present  Convention  shall  apply  : 

(a)  As  concerns  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all 
srritories  under  the  sovereignty  or  authority  thereof, 
ther  than  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
»ry  of  the  Pacific  Islands ; 

(b)  As  concerns  the  French  Republic,  to  the  metro- 
olitan  departments,  the  Algerian  departments,  the  de- 
artments  of  The  Oasis  and  Saoura,  the  departments  of 
[artinique,  Guadaloupe,  Guiana  and  Reunion. 

2.  The  present  Convention  may  be  made  applicable,  by 
irtue  of  exchanges  of  notes  between  the  Governments  of 
ie  High  Contracting  Parties,  to  the  Overseas  Territories 
'  the  French  Republic  or  to  one  or  several  such  Terri- 
fies, under  the  conditions  fixed,  in  each  case,  in  the  said 
cchanges  of  notes. 

3.  The  present  Convention  may  be  made  applicable,  in 
ie  same  manner,  to  the  member  States  of  the  Commu- 
ity  or  to  one  or  several  such  States. 

Article  XVI 

1.  Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  accord  sympa- 

letic  consideration  to  such  representations  as  the  other 

^igh  Contracting  Party  may  make  with  respect  to  any 

BMUod  affecting  the  application  of  the  present  Conven- 
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tion,   and  shall  afford  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of 
views  relative  thereto. 

2.  Any  dispute  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
as  to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, not  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  diplomacy,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  unless 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  settlement  by  some 
other  pacific  means. 

Article  XVII 
The  entry  into  force  of  the  present  Convention  shall 
terminate  the  Trade-mark  Convention  signed  at  Washing- 
ton April  16, 1869.' 

Article  XVIII 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified.  It  will 
enter  into  force  one  month  after  the  exchange  of  the  in- 
struments of  ratification,  which  will  take  place  at 
Washington. 

2.  The  present  Convention  shall  have  an  initial  term 
of  ten  years.  It  shall  remain  in  force  thereafter  until 
either  High  Contracting  Party  terminates  it  by  giving 
to  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  a  written  notice  one 
year  in  advance. 

In  witness  whekeof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Convention  and  have  hereunto 
affixed  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages, both  equally  authentic,  at  Paris  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  November,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty-nine. 

Protocol 
The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  duly  authorized  by 
their  respective  Governments,  are  further  agreed  on  the 
following  provisions,  which  shall  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  Convention  of  Establishment  between  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America  dated  November  25,  1959 : 

1.  (a)  The  protection  provided  in  Article  I  engages 
the  competent  authorities  of  each  High  Contracting  Party 
to  inform  immediately  the  consuls  of  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party  of  the  arrest  or  detention  of  any  of  its 
nationals,  if  the  latter  so  requests.  The  consul  may  then 
be  authorized  to  visit  such  national,  in  conformity  with 
the  regulations  of  the  institution  of  detention,  and  to 
confer  with  him.  The  competent  authority  will  assure 
the  transmission  to  the  consul  of  all  correspondence  di- 
rected to  him  by  such  national. 

(b)  Such  national  shall  have  the  right  to  all  guaranties 
provided  in  the  laws  of  the  High  Contracting  Party 
within  the  territories  of  which  he  is  detained,  and  which 
assure  accused  persons  of  humane  treatment,  the  right 
to  be  informed  immediately  of  the  accusations  against 
them,  to  be  defended  by  an  attorney  of  their  choice,  and  to 
be  judged  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention,  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force  within  the 
territories  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  which  govern 
the  access  of  aliens  to  the  professions  and  occupations,  as 
well  as  the  exercise  of  such  callings  and  other  activities 
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by  them,  remain  applicable  as  concerns  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party. 

(b)  However,  the  procedures  provided  for  by  the 
above-mentioned  laws  and  regulations,  as  well  as  those 
provided  for  by  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
entry  and  sojourn  of  aliens,  must  not  have  the  effect  of 
impairing  the  substance  of  the  rights  set  forth  in  Article 
II,  paragraph  1  (a)  and  (b). 

(c)  The  provisions  of  Article  II,  paragraph  1(b),  shall 
be  construed  as  extending  to  nationals  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  proceeding  to  the  territories  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 
a  position  of  responsibility  in  an  enterprise  on  behalf  of 
nationals  and  companies  of  the  first  High  Contracting 
Party  that  have  invested  a  substantial  amount  of  capital 
in  such  enterprise  or  that  are  in  the  process  of  making  such 
an  investment. 

(d)  The  advantages  accorded  a  national  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  under  the  provisions  of  Article  II, 
paragraph  1(a)  and  (b) ,  with  respect  to  entry  and  sojourn 
in  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party, 
shall  extend  to  his  spouse  and  minor  unmarried  children 
who  accompany  or  next  follow  to  join  him. 

3.  The  provision  of  Article  III,  paragraph  1,  relating  to 
access  to  the  courts  of  justice,  shall  not  affect  the  regula- 
tions in  force  within  the  territories  of  either  High  Con- 
tracting Party  concerning  the  cautio  judicatum  solvi. 

4.  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  Article  III, 
paragraph  2,  shall  not  affect  the  reservation  concerning 
the  place  where  the  award  is  rendered,  made  by  France  in 
adhering  to  the  Convention  of  New  York  of  June  10,  1958 
for  the  recognition  and  execution  of  foreign  arbitral 
awards. 

5.  In  Article  IV,  paragraph  3,  the  term  "expropriated 
.  .  .  for  a  public  purpose"  extends  inter  alia  to  nationali- 
zations. 

6.  The  provisions  of  Article  IV,  paragraph  3,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  compensation,  shall  extend  to  inter- 
ests held  directly  or  indirectly  by  nationals  and  companies 
of  either  High  Contracting  Party  in  property  expropriated 
within  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party. 

7.  The  provisions  of  Article  V,  paragraph  1,  shall  not 
impair  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  either  High  Contracting  Party  which  reserve  the 
practice  of  certain  professions  to  nationals. 

8.  The  provisions  of  Article  V,  paragraph  1,  do  not  pre- 
clude the  right  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  to  apply 
special  requirements  to  alien  insurance  companies  to  the 
end  that  they  furnish  guaranties,  in  the  interest  of  insured 
persons  and  of  third  parties,  equivalent  to  those  required 
of  companies  of  the  country. 

'.).  The  provisions  of  Article  VI,  paragraph  2,  are  adopted 
with  regard  to  accountancy  until  such  time  as  it  may  have 
become  possible  to  conclude  an  agreement  concerning  the 
exercise  of  this  profession. 

10.  The  right  to  invoke  reciprocity  as  provided  in  Article 
VII,  paragraph  1,  shall  permit  the  French  Government, 
taking  into  account  the  treatment  accorded  French  na- 
tionals and  companies  in  a  State,  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  apply  analogous  treat- 
ment to  nationals  and  companies  of  the  United  States  of 


America,  respectively  domiciled  in  such  State,  territory  on 
possession  or  constituted  under  its  laws. 

11.  In  the  event  that  a  French  national  or  company 
having  acquired  real  property  by  testate  or  intestate  suc- 
cession, should  be  precluded  by  reason  of  alienage  fron 
enjoying  rights  of  ownership  in  such  property  in  a  State 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States  of  America 
such  national  or  company  will  be  allowed  a  period  of  ai 
least  five  years  in  which  to  dispose  of  it. 

12.  The  provisions  of  Article  VII,  paragraphs  2  and  3 
shall  not  prevent  the  enforcement  of  regulations  govern 
ing  transactions  on  the  part  of  non-residents  and  aliens  ir 
foreign  stocks  and  bonds. 

13.  The  provisions  of  Article  X,  paragraph  1,  shall  not 
preclude  differing  treatment  from  being  applied  to  differ- 
ent currencies,  as  may  be  required  by  the  state  of  the 
balance  of  payments  of  either  High  Contracting  Party. 

14.  Either  High  Contracting  Party,  with  a  view  to  pro 
tecting  its  currency  or  facilitating  the  servicing  of  the 
proceeds  of  investments  and  the  repatriation  of  capitaL 
may  subject  to  authorization  the  making  of  investments1 
by  foreign  nationals  and  companies. 

15.  The  phrase,  "in  the  greatest  possible  measure" 
employed  in  Article  X,  paragraph  3,  shall  be  understood 
to  refer  to  the  conditions  cited  in  Article  X,  paragraph  2. 

16.  Residence  criteria  may  be  applied  for  purposes  of 
determining  whether  or  not  nationals  and  companies  of 
either  High  Contracting  Party  are  in  "like  situations"  as 
that  term  is  employed  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  XIV  and 
in  the  other  provisions  of  the  present  Convention. 

17.  Article  XV  does  not  apply  to  territories  which  are 
subject  to  the  authority  of  either  High  Contracting  Party 
solely  as  a  military  base  or  by  reason  of  temporary  mili- 
tary occupation. 

In  Witness  Whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Protocol  and  have  hereunto  af- 
fixed their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
both  equally  authentic,  at  Paris  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
November,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty-nine. 

Joint   Declaration 

The  two  Governments  deem  it  appropriate  to  clarify, 
at  the  moment  of  proceeding  to  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Establishment  between  France  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  import  of  the  reservations  relating, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  entry  and  sojourn  of  aliens  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  the  access 
of  aliens  to  the  professions  and  occupations. 

It  is  expressly  stipulated  in  the  Protocol  to  the  Con- 
vention that  those  reservations  shall  not  impair  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rights  granted  to  the  nationals  of  either 
High  Contracting  Party  who  have  invested  a  substantial 
amount  of  capital  or  are  in  the  process  of  making  such 
an  investment  within  the  territories  of  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party,  or  who  proceed  thereto  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  trade  between  the  two  High  Contracting 
Parties. 

However,  the  two  Governments  also  have  the  intention 
of  facilitating,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  and  on  a 
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basis  of  real  ami  effective  reciprocity,  the  establishment 

Of  nationals  who  are  not  within  the  above-cited  categories 
and,  in  particular,  of  qualified  personnel  who  are  indis- 
pensable  to  the  conduct  of  the  enterprises  created  by  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  either  High  Contracting  Party 
within  the  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Party. 

Consequently,  and  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  negotiation  of  the  present  Convention,  the 
two  Governments  consider  that  they  should  reciprocally 
exercise  the  greatest  possible  liberality  consistent  with 
their  national  laws  both  with  respect  to  the  entry  and 
sojourn  of  aliens  and  with  respect  to  their  establishment, 
effective  reciprocity  being  understood  by  them  as  pertain- 
ing globally  to  the  whole  of  the  two  systems  of  regulation. 

The  present  Declaration  shall  be  annexed  to  the  Con- 
vention of  Establishment  between  France  and  the  United 
States  of  America  of  November  25,  1959. 


World  Bank  Increases 
Reserves  $20.4  Million 

The  International  Bank  for  Keconstruction  and 
Development  reported  on  November  11  that  its 
•eserves  had  risen  by  $20.4  million  in  the  first 
niarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year  to  a  total  of 
H40.3  million. 

The  additions  to  reserves  in  the  3-month  period 
mding  September  30,  1959,  are  made  up  of  net 
arnings  of  $13.9  million  which  were  placed  in  the 
supplemental  Eeserve  against  losses  on  loans  and 
guarantees,  and  loan  commissions  of  $6.5  million 
■vhich  were  credited  to  the  Special  Eeserve.  On 
September  30  the  Supplemental  Reserve  totaled 
5295.9  million  and  the  Special  Eeserve  was  $144.4 
nillion. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
,vas  $34.5  million.  Expenses  totaled  $20.6  mil- 
ion  and  included  $18.2  million  for  interest  on  the 
bank's  funded  debt,  for  bond  issuance,  and  for 
>ther  financial  expenses. 

During  the  period,  the  Bank  made  7  loans 
dialing   $141.4   million — in   Austria,    India    (2 


loans),  Italy,  Norway,  and  Pakistan  (2  loans). 
This  brought  the  total  number  of  loans  to  241  in 
50  countries  and  raised  the  gross  total  of  com- 
mitments to  $4,663  million. 

Disbursements  on  loans  were  $101  million,  mak- 
ing total  disbursements  $3,478.5  million  on  Sep- 
tember 30. 

The  Bank  sold  or  agreed  to  sell  the  equivalent 
of  $22.8  million  principal  amounts  of  loans.  At 
September  30  the  total  amount  of  such  sales  was 
$591.3  million,  of  which  all  except  $69  million  was 
without  the  Bank's  guarantee. 

Repayments  of  principal  received  by  the  Bank 
amounted  to  $17.8  million.  Total  principal  re- 
payments amounted  to  $543.4  million  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  consisting  of  $282  million  repaid  to  the 
Bank  and  $261.4  million  repaid  to  the  purchasers 
of  borrowers'  obligations  sold  by  the  Bank. 

On  September  30  the  outstanding  funded  debt 
of  the  Bank  was  $1,963  miUion,  reflecting  a  net 
increase  of  $57.8  million  in  the  past  3  months. 
During  the  period  the  Bank  privately  placed  two 
issues  of  obligations  totaling  $130  million.  Out- 
standing debt  was  increased  a  further  $14.9  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  the  delivery  of  $3.9  million  of 
bonds  which  had  been  subject  to  delayed  delivery 
arrangements  and  through  the  drawing  down  of 
an  additional  $11  million  equivalent  from  the 
deutsche  mark  note  of  1958.  Funded  debt  matur- 
ing amounted  to  $83  million,  and  sinking  and  pur- 
chase fund  transactions  amounted  to  $4.1  million. 

On  September  15,  1959,  the  authorized  capital 
of  the  Bank  was  increased  from  $10  billion  to  $21 
billion  and  members  were  authorized  to  double 
their  capital  subscriptions.  By  September  30, 
1959,  42  member  governments  had  doubled  their 
subscriptions  and  1  member  had  subscribed  to  $4 
million  in  addition  to  its  100  percent  increase.  As 
a  result,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  subscribed  capital  of  the  Bank  in- 
creased from  $9,556.5  million  to  $17,893.7  million. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  November  1959 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  6th  Session 
(and  Committees) 

Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan):  11th  Meeting      .    .    . 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  15th  Session 

FAO  Conference:  10th  Session 

ILO  Joint  Maritime  Commission  on  Seafarers'  Welfare:  Tripartite 
Subcommittee 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:  13th  Session 

ILO  Experts  on  Statistics  of  Industrial  Injuries 

WMO  Regional  Association  for  Asia:  2d  Session 

ILO  Governing  Body:  143d  Session  (and  Committees) 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  55th  Session 

ICEM  Council:  11th  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Working  Group  on 
Statistics  of  Private  Consumption  Expenditure 

Conference  of  NATO  Parliamentarians 

IAEA  Conference  on  Radioactive  Waste  Disposal 

Meeting  on  Law  of  the  Sea 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Regional  Seminar  on  Education  .    .    .    . 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Inland  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions: 8th  Session 

Inter- American  Children's  Institute:  40th  Meeting  of  Directing 
Council 

International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations:  14th  General 
Assembly 

FAO  Council:  33d  Session 

11th  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

Inter- American  Cultural  Council:  3d  Meeting 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  2d  Session 

ILO  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional 
Workers:  5th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  and  Statistical  Committees  . 

International  Sugar  Council:  4th  Session 

FAO  Meeting  on  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  in  Livestock 

ILO  African  Advisory  Committee:  1st  Session 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:  61st  Meeting  of  Management 
Committee 


Seattle Oct.  26-Nov.  7 

Jogjakarta Oct.  26-Nov.  13 

Tokyo Oct.  26-Nov.  21 

Rome Oct.  31-Nov.  20 

Naples Nov.  2-7 

Geneva Nov.  3-9 

Geneva Nov.  3-10 

Rangoon Nov.  3-17 

Geneva Nov.  9-21 

Paris Nov.  9-27 

Geneva Nov.  12-20 

Geneva Nov.  16-20 

Washington Nov.  16-20 

Monaco Nov.  16-21 

London Nov.  16-20 

Brisbane Nov.  16-27 

Bangkok Nov.  18-24 

Bogota Nov.  20-21 

Manila Nov.  20-26 

Rome Nov.  20  (1  day) 

Bogota Nov.  22-29 

San  Juan Nov.  22-Dec.  2 

London   Nov.  23-26 

Cologne Nov.  23-Dec.  4 

Tangier Nov.  23  (1  day) 

Tangier Nov.  23-26 

Manila Nov.  30-Dec.  5 

Luanda,  Angola Nov.  30-Dec.  1' 

London Nov.  30  (1  day) 


In  Session  as  of  November  30, 1959 

Political  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

PAHO  Subcommittee  To  Study  the  Constitution  and   Rules  of     Washington Apr.  13- 

Procedure. 

ITU  Administrative  Radio  Conference Geneva Aug.  17- 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  14th  Session New  York Sept.  15- 

ITU  Plenipotentiary  Conference Geneva Oct.  14- 

Conference  on  Antarctica Washington Oct.  15- 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:  11th  Session  .    .    .    Geneva Nov.  30- 

U.N.  Seminar  on  Evaluation  and  Utilization  of  Population  Census     Santiago Nov.  30- 

Results. 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Nov.  19,  1959.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  places  or  dates 
Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Com 
mission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  Genera 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education 
[<  AO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO 
International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  Internationa 
Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization 
U.N.,  United  Nations-  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  WHO,  Work 
Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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heduled  December  1,  1959,  Through  February  29,  1960 

SAO  Facilitation  Division:  5th  Session 

,N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  28th  Session  (resumed)  '.  '.  '. 
X.  l'CAFE  Seminar  on  Management  of  Public  Industrial  Enter- 
prises. 

;  FAO  International  Meeting  on  Date  Production  and  Processing . 
\0  riant  Protection  Committee  for  Southeast  Asia  and  Pacific 
Region:  3d  Meeting. 

\.  ECE  Housing"  Committee:  19th  Session  (and  Working 
Part; 

X.  Special  Fund:  3d  Session  of  Governing  Council 

kribbean  Commission:  29th  Meeting .    . 

.<>  Technical  Meeting  Concerning  Certain  Aspects  of  Industrial 

Relations  Inside  Undertakings. 

U>    International    Rice    Commission:  Working    Party    on    Rice 

Production  and  Protection. 

U>  International  Rice  Commission:  Working  Party  on  Rice  Soil, 

Water,  and  Fertilizer  Practices. 

X.  ECAFE  Railway  Subcommittee:  6th  Session;  and  Working 

Party  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineers. 

X.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee 

N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  19th  Session    .    .    .    .    . 

VTO  Council:  24th  Ministerial  Meeting 

X.  ECE  Coal  Committee 

peting  of  Heads  of  Government 

uth  Pacific  Commission:  Study  Group  on  Filariasis  and  Ele- 
phantiasis. 

X.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Natural  Resources  Committee:  Seminar 
on  Aerial  Survey  Methods  and  Equipment. 

X.  ECAFE  Intraregional  Trade  Promotion  Talks 

X.  Scientific   Committee  on   Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  7th 

Session. 

X.   FCOSOC  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination 

and  Protection  of  Minorities:  12th  Session. 

EA  Hoard  of  Governors 

X.  ECE  Steel  Committee  and  Working  Parties ! 

X.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  3d  Session 

X.  Trusteeship  Council:  25th  Session 

X.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems         .    .    .    .    . 
V   ECAFE   Committee  on   Industry  and   Natural   Resources: 
12th  Session. 

X.  International  Study  Group  on  Lead  and  Zinc:  2d  Meeting  . 
ICAO  African-Indian  Ocean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  . 

X*.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  2d  Session 

X.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee 

lO  Asia-Pacific  Forestry  Commission:  5th  Session 

HO  Executive  Board:  25th  Session 

E  Executive  Board 

:h  I  nter- American  Conference 

mmission  for   Technical   Cooperation   in   Africa   South   of  the 

■\ih;.ra. 

X.  Economic  Commission  for  the  Far  East:  16th  Session    .    .    . 

iO  Group  of  Experts  on  Rice  Grading  and  Standardization:  5th 

session. 

0  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice: 

Ith  Session. 

ter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission:  Annual  Meeting  .    . 

ICO  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Rules  of  Procedure 

lO  Government  Experts  on  Use  of  Designations,  Definitions, 
ind  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 

0  Executive  Board:  56th  Session 

X.  Commission  on  Permanent  Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Re- 
tources:  2d  Session. 


Rome Dec.  1- 

New  York Dec.  1- 

Xew  Delhi Dec.  1- 

Tripoli Dec.  5- 

Xew  Delhi Dec.  7- 

Geneva Dec.  7- 

New  York Dec.  8- 

Cayenne,  French  Guiana  .    .    .  Dec.  9- 

Geneva Dec.  10- 

Peradeniya,  Ceylon Dec.  14- 

Peradeniya,  Ceylon Dec.  14- 

Lahore Dec.  14- 

Geneva Dec.  14- 

Geneva Dec.  14- 

Paris Dec.  15- 

Geneva Dec.  15- 

Paris Dec.  19- 

Nuomea,  New  Caledonia  .    .    .  December 

Bangkok Jan.  4- 

Bangkok  Jan.  5- 

New  York Jan.  11- 

New  York Jan.  11- 

Vienna Jan.  12- 

Geneva Jan.  12- 

Bangkok Jan.  18- 

New  York Jan.  20- 

Geneva Jan.  20- 

Bangkok Jan.  23- 

Geneva      Jan.  25- 

Rome Jan.  26- 

Tangier Jan.  27- 

Geneva      Jan.  27- 

India January 

Geneva      January 

Geneva     January* 

Quito Feb.  1- 

Tananarive,  Madagascar  .    .    .  Feb.  15- 

Karachi Feb.  17- 

Salgon Feb.  19- 

Saigon Feb.  19- 

San  Jose Feb.  23- 

London Feb.  29- 

Rome February 

Paris February 

New  York February 
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Reviewing  the  Work  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 


Statement  by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly x 


I  always  look  forward  to  the  discussion  in  the 
Third  Committee  on  the  report  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.2  I  look  forward  to  it  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  is  one  of  the  few  opportunities 
afforded  us  to  step  back  and  review  in  the  overall 
the  vast  complex  of  the  work  which  each  of  our 
delegations  has  tried  to  accomplish  in  the  social 
field  through  the  United  Nations.  And  indeed  it 
is  a  formidable  complex !  Some  of  the  results  of 
our  work  are  encouraging ;  others,  not  so  encourag- 
ing. But  on  balance  they  are  always  hopeful  and, 
because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work  yet  to  be 
done,  always  challenging. 

My  second  reason  for  looking  forward  to  this 
discussion  is,  I  think,  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  namely,  the  opportunity  given  us  to  plan  for 
the  future  in  consort  with  one  another.  Putting 
this  differently,  it  is  the  opportunity  to  share 
views  and  experiences,  to  learn  about  problems 
which  each  of  us  are  facing  in  our  own  countries, 
and  thereby  be  able  to  formulate  plans  not  in  a 
vacuum  but  rather  by  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
experience  and  ideas  of  others.  Only  in  this  way 
can  our  thinking  be  kept  realistic  and  up  to  date. 
And  only  in  this  way  can  we  help  to  bring  about 
a  purpose  cherished  by  us  all — that  of  improving 
mankind's  lot  on  earth.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  today  some  of  the 
thinking  of  my  delegation  on  the  work  of  the 
Council  over  the  past  year  and  to  ask  you  to  con- 
sider some  of  its  thoughts  about  the  future. 

World  Social  Situation 

Tins  past  summer  in  Geneva  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative   to    the   281  h   session   of   the   Council 


'Made  in  Committee  Jii    ("Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Cultural)  on  Oct  21  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  8266). 
1  r.s.  doc.  A/4148. 


[Christopher  H.  Phillips]  made  several  points 
his  statement  on  the  world  social  situation  whi< 
I  believe  bear  repetition.  The  first  concerned  tv 
sometimes  elusive  qualities  called  flexibility  ar 
adaptability.  In  our  opinion,  these  two  qualiti 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  solve  social  problen 
in  an  ever-changing  world. 

In  retrospect  the  record  of  the  United  Natioi 
in  adjusting  to  changing  conditions  has  bet 
good.  For  example,  the  most  urgent  proble 
which  the  United  Nations  faced  immediately  fc 
lowing  World  War  II  was  that  of  rebuilding  tl 
lives  and  homes  of  its  victims.  Thus  the  Unite 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administr 
tion  was  established.  When  this  job  was  a 
complished,  the  United  Nations  turned  i 
attention  to  the  growing  problems  being  faced  I 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  many  of  whic 
began  joining  the  United  Nations  as  independei 
members.  The  WHO  [World  Health  Organiz; 
tion],  UNESCO  [United  Nations  Educationa 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization],  ar 
UNICEF  [United  Nations  Children's  Fund]  we: 
then  created,  suj)plementing  the  already  existir 
ILO  [International  Labor  Organization],  and  tl 
Social  Commission  and  Narcotics  Comrnissic 
were  given  permanent  status.  And,  finally,  for 
sight  was  again  demonstrated  when  it  was  decide 
to  make  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services 
regular  part  of  the  technical  assistance  prograi 
If  we  are  to  succeed  in  our  task,  it  is  imperath 
that  we  continue  showing  this  type  of  flexibilil 
and  adaptability. 

The  second  point  made  by  our  representative  a 
the  Council  concerned  the  interdependence  < 
economic  and  social  development.  Far  too  oftc 
in  the  past,  social  development  has  been  coi 
sidered  as  entirely  distinct  from  economic  di 
velopment.     This    is  an    erroneous    assumption 
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because,  in  fact,  economic  development  which  does 
not  lead  to  social  gain  is  virtually  meaningless, 
inversely,  social  development  will  increase  the 
leed  for  and  the  possibility  of  economic  progress. 
IVe  feel  strongly  that  the  time  has  come  for  all  of 
is  to  reaffirm  this  interdependence.  Moreover,  it 
ithould  be  a  factual  reaffirmation  on  which  we 
)ase  our  planning  and  programing. 

Third,  and  above  all  in  importance,  the  raising 
if  the  status  and  dignity  of  the  individual  is  the 
iltiniate  objective  of  social  and  economic  prog- 
■ess.  Sometimes  the  temptation  exists  to  measure 
>rogress  solely  by  the  existence  of  bigger  and  bet- 
er  factories  and  the  achievement  of  higher  pro- 
bation statistics.  Actually  these  are  important 
Milv  insofar  as  they  contribute  to  the  basic  goals 
)f  higher  levels  of  living,  increased  and  more  se- 
cure incomes,  better  education,  and  improved 
lealth. 

iocial  Progress  in  the  United  States 

Madam  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  at  this  time 
o  go  into  a  long  discourse  about  social  progress 
n  the  United  States.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  like  all 
>ther  delegations  seated  around  our  conference 
able,  we  are  very  proud  of  some  of  our  achieve- 
nents.  Concurrently,  we  remain  deeply  con- 
erned  by  problems  still  facing  us  and  continue 
n  our  determination  to  overcome  them. 

Two  events,  however,  will  take  place  in  my 
ountry  during  1960  and  1961  which  I  think  will 
>e  of  particular  interest  to  delegates  here  present, 
ftie  first  is  the  sixth  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth,  to  be  held  in  Washington 
luring  March  1960.  The  second  is  the  first  White 
louse  Conference  on  the  Aging,  which  will  take 
>lace  in  January  of  1961.  I  shall  discuss  them 
n  some  detail,  Madam  Chairman,  because  they 
ypify  an  important  way  in  which  social  develop- 
ment takes  place  in  my  country — that  of  con- 
erted  action  of  government  and  individuals  act- 
ng  in  their  voluntary  capacity. 

The  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  has 
xisted  since  1906  and  consists  of  both  lay  and 
•rofessional  people  whose  concern  is  the  health, 
ducation,  and  welfare  of  the  younger  generation, 
t  is  organized  and  directed  by  a  national  com- 
mittee of  92  outstanding  citizens  who  have  been 
ppointed  by  the  President  and  who  come  from 
11  parts  of  the  country.  Past  conferences  have 
sd  to  such  significant  results  as  the  founding 


of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
subsequent  enactment  of  many  State  laws  deal- 
ing with  child  labor.  Approximately  7,000  dele- 
gates will  attend  this  conference,  including  mem- 
bers of  citizens  committees  appointed  by  all  State 
and  territorial  governments  as  well  as  represent- 
atives of  500  national  voluntary  organizations 
working  in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  welfare, 
labor,  and  religious  and  community  life.  They 
will  explore  such  diverse  topics  as  community  de- 
velopment, intergroup  relations,  illiteracy,  and  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  ill  and  handi- 
capped children.  In  view  of  the  broad  interest 
in  the  problems  of  youth  and  children,  the  na- 
tional committee  has  approved  an  allocation  of 
500  invitations  for  the  participation  of  foreign 
visitors  and  observers. 

For  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the  first  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Aging,  the  President 
appointed  a  national  advisory  committee  consist- 
ing of  150  members.  It  is  expected  that  approxi- 
mately 2,800  delegates — both  professionals  and 
nonprofessionals  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
the  aging — will  attend  the  conference.  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  mandate  from  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, the  conference  itself  will  be  preceded  by 
many  forums  and  meetings  on  the  local,  State,  and 
territorial  level.  These  are  expected  to  stimulate 
interest  and  considerable  action  and  program  de- 
velopment prior  to  the  conference.  Once  the  con- 
ference is  convened,  the  delegates  will  be  charged 
with  making  recommendations  for  courses  of  pos- 
itive action  on  such  problems  as  employment  for 
the  aged,  their  enjoyment  of  income  sufficient  for 
health  and  for  participation  in  family  and  com- 
munity life,  the  provision  of  housing  suited  to 
the  needs  of  older  persons,  and  the  stepping  up  of 
research  designed  to  relieve  old  age  of  its  burden 
of  sickness,  mental  breakdown,  and  social  ostra- 
cism. If  we  can  judge  by  the  success  of  the  five 
White  House  conferences  on  children  and  youth, 
we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  these  two  con- 
ferences, bringing  together  government  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  will  also  make  marked  contribu- 
tions to  social  progress  in  my  country. 

Concerted  Action  by  the  U.N. 

I  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  areas  of 
social  development  which  we  believe  demand  im- 
mediate and  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Nations.     First  is  the  acute  problem  of 
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population  growth.  The  Population  Commission 
has  already  alerted  the  world  community  to  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem.  In  doing  so  it 
pointed  out  that  each  government  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  studying  the  relationship  between  pop- 
ulation growth  and  social  and  economic  progress 
and  has  urged  that  the  results  of  such  studies  be 
taken  into  account  when  formulating  policy  de- 
cisions and  action  programs.  In  heartily  endors- 
ing the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Population 
Commission,  my  delegation  wishes  to  express  the 
sincere  hope  that  the  Commission  will  be  joined  in 
pursuing  studies  of  this  grave  problem  by  the 
social  and  regional  economic  commissions. 

While  on  the  subject  of  population  I  should  like 
to  mention  another  problem  which  needs  constant 
attention.  It  is  that  of  the  increasing  flow  of 
peoples  from  rural  to  urban  centers  in  both  the  de- 
veloping and  the  more  industrialized  countries. 
The  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  has  already  shown  its 
awareness  of  problems  intrinsic  in  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion, but  we  would  hope  that  all  appropriate  U.N. 
organs  would  also  remain  mindful  of  this  situa- 
tion. Failure  to  meet  it  could  impede  progress  and 
could  result  in  disrupting  the  way  of  life  of  large 
numbers  of  people. 

I  noticed  in  reading  the  report  of  the  Social 
Commission 3  that  the  Commission  did  not  at  its 
12th  session  discuss  community  development  as 
fully  as  it  might  have.  In  our  opinion  this  was 
unfortunate,  particularly  in  view  of  the  recognized 
need  to  encourage  aided  self-help  programs  which 
exist  in  the  developing  countries.  We  hope  there- 
fore that  greater  emphasis  will  be  given  to  this 
field  of  work  in  the  Commission's  work  program 
for  1959-61,  including  viewing  community  devel- 
opment in  relation  to  urban  development. 

My  delegation  also  regrets  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  funds  available  for  technical  assistance  in 
the  social  field.  This  shortage  has  resulted  in  the 
United  Nations'  being  prevented  from  meeting 
many  urgent  requests  for  assistance,  particularly 
from  countries  in  Africa.  We  therefore  join  in  re- 
questing that  the  Secretary-General  endeavor  to 
find  means  to  remedy  this  truly  unfortunate 
situation. 

I  have  one  more  observation  to  make  on  the 
chapter  concerning  social  questions  in  the 
ECOSOC  report  before  us.  My  delegation  has 
viewed  with  special  interest  the  growing  coopera- 
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tion  between  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  and 
UNICEF  in  the  field  of  social  service.  Many 
countries  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  strengthening  of  social  services  for  children 
We  therefore  support  provisions  being  made  in  the 
budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  consultant  in  this  important  field 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund 

As  you  know,  Madam  Chairman,  my  Govern 
ment  has  always  supported  the  work  of  UNICEF 
It  is  therefore  most  gratifying  to  note  with  eacr. 
passing  year  the  constant  expansion  in  the  work  oi 
UNICEF  into  useful  areas  which  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  mothers  and  children.  Moreover  we  are 
also  extremely  pleased  to  see  the  yearly  increase 
in  the  number  of  donor  countries. 

During  the  calendar  year  1959  the  Executive 
Board  approved  allocations  totaling  approxi- 
mately $28  million.  This  is  the  highest  amount 
allocated  by  the  Board  since  the  fifth  General  As- 
sembly changed  the  mandate  of  the  Fund  to  em- 
phasize the  long-range  needs  of  children  in 
economically  underdeveloped  countries.  More- 
over, it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  recipient 
governments  have  committed  themselves  to  an 
equivalent  of  nearly  $70  million  in  matching  funds 
in  order  to  insure  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
these  programs. 

At  the  September  meeting  the  Executive  Board 
decided  to  continue  on  an  interim  basis  UNICEF's 
support  of  the  malaria  program  at  the  present 
level  of  approximately  $10  million  per  year.  We 
support  this  decision  because  we  feel  that  in  this 
way  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  5  years  in 
malaria  eradication  will  not  be  lost.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  do  believe  that  a  balance  should 
be  maintained  in  the  programs  aided  by  UNICEF. 

Likewise,  my  delegation  also  supports  the  action 
of  the  Executive  Board  to  reimburse  FAO  [Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization],  on  an  interim 
basis,  for  project  costs  in  the  nutritional  program 
in  order  that  UNICEF's  part  in  this  work  will  not 
lag.  We  wish  to  emphasize  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  our  approval  of  this  practice  is  on 
the  understanding  that  it  is  indeed  an  interim  ac- 
tion. It  is  in  our  opinion  highly  desirable  that 
the  two  agencies  reach  a  solution  on  the  financing 
of  joint  activities  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
interim  agreement  in  1902.  As  you  know,  we  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  the  FAO-UNICEF 
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k>int  Policy  Committee.  Its  two  meetings,  we 
'eel,  have  produced  most  worthwhile  results,  and 
ee  remain  confident  that  it  will  continue  to  con- 
rilmte  greatly  toward  the  better  integration  and 
oordination  of  joint  UNICEF  and  FAO  activity 
D  the  Held  of  nutrition  and  food  conservation.4 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  UNICEF  without 
lying  a  word  about  its  Executive  Director,  Mr. 
lauriee  Pate.  My  Government  has  always  had 
he  highest  regard  for  Mr.  Pate  and  for  this  rea- 
on  was  especially  pleased  to  learn  that  he  had 
>een  designated  one  of  the  three  lay  recipients  of 
i 1959  Lasker  Award 5  for  his  work  as  Executive 
)irector.  He  and  his  excellent  staff  can,  in  our 
•pinion,  certainly  be  justifiably  proud. 

nternational  Health  and  Medical  Research  Year 

Madam  Chairman,  my  delegation  voted  in  favor 
»f  the  resolution  at  the  13th  General  Assembly 
rhich  invited  the  WHO  to  consider  the  recom- 
aendation  to  organize  an  International  Health 
,nd  Medical  Research  Year.  Likewise  at  the  sub- 
equent  General  Assembly  of  the  World  Health 
)rganization  we  again  supported  the  proposal. 
Ye  continue  in  favor  of  this  idea  because  we  be- 
ieve  it  can  be  useful  in  focusing  attention  on  major 
Health  problems  and  in  stimulating  effective  efforts 
o  solve  them.  The  careful  and  thorough  study  of 
he  proposal  now  being  undertaken  by  the  WHO 
hould  provide  a  solid  basis  for  a  decision  by  the 
3th  WHO  General  Assembly  as  to  when  and  how 
he  year  should  be  observed. 

luman  Rights 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  this  year 
ompleted  a  heavy  agenda  and  made  careful  plans 
or  the  future.  I  think  all  will  agree  that  the  com- 
>letion  of  the  draft  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of 
he  Child 6  was  a  most  valuable  piece  of  work.  A 
;ood  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  accomplishment  be- 
ongs  to  Chairman  [Ratnakirti  S.  S.]  Gune- 
rardene  of  Ceylon,  who  guided  the  debate  in  the 


4  For  a  report  of  the  first  meeting,  held  at  Rome  Sept. 
9-Oct.  2, 1958,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1959,  p.  350. 

*  The  Lasker  Award,  established  by  the  Albert  and  Mary 
masker  Foundation  and  distributed  through  the  Ameri- 
an  Public  Health  Association,  is  awarded  to  individuals 
7ho  perform  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  public 
iealth. 

"The  draft  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  (for 
pxt,  see  D.N.  doc.  A/4249)  was  adopted  unanimously  in 
denary  session  on  Nov.  20. 


Commission  with  tact,  foroefulness,  and  a  con- 
sistent sense  of  humor. 

Another  step  forward,  we  feel,  was  made  in  the 
field  of  freedom  of  information.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  resolution  adopted  by  a  large  majority 
and  cosponsored  by  Ceylon,  India,  Iran,  Italy, 
Mexico,  the  Philippines,  and  ourselves.  This  reso- 
lution, you  will  recall,  has  several  parts.  First, 
the  Commission  decided  to  consider  the  subject  of 
freedom  of  information  regularly  at  each  of  its 
meetings  and  requested  an  annual  report  for  this 
purpose  on  developments  affecting  freedom  of  in- 
formation. This  report  will  provide  an  overall 
review  of  developments  in  the  information  field, 
including  the  work  of  UNESCO.  It  will  also 
discuss  problems  encountered  in  providing  techni- 
cal assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries — in  our 
opinion,  a  very  important  aspect  of  freedom  of 
information. 

Second,  the  Commission  asked  the  Secretary- 
General  to  prepare  a  report  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  information  since  1954,  thus  bringing 
up  to  date  the  material  presented  by  the  rapporteur 
on  freedom  of  information  at  that  time.  This  re- 
port is  to  be  ready  for  Council  consideration  in 
1961.  It  will  deal  particularly  with  news  sources 
to  which  peoples  have  access,  the  extent  to  which 
they  receive  news  of  the  United  Nations,  and  de- 
velopments regarding  facilities  for  the  free  flow 
of  information  into  and  out  of  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Another  development  in  the  freedom  of  infor- 
mation field  which  we  regard  as  a  significant  step 
forward  was  the  Council's  decision  to  circulate  a 
draft  declaration  on  freedom  of  information  to 
governments  for  comment,  including  comments  on 
the  desirability  of  such  a  declaration.7  We  had 
the  honor  of  cosponsoring  a  covering  resolution 
with  the  delegations  of  Mexico,  Chile,  and  Costa 
Rica  which  thereafter  was  adopted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority including  many  delegations  who  support 
the  adoption  of  the  Convention  on  Freedom  of 
Information.  The  cosponsors  took  particular 
pains  to  make  it  clear  that  the  draft  declaration 
would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  consideration 
of  the  draft  convention.  Indeed,  this  is  why  the 
two  final  preambular  paragraphs  of  the  covering 
resolution  both  noted  that  the  14th  General  As- 


7  For  a  statement  on  freedom  of  information  by  Chris- 
topher H.  Phillips  before  the  27th  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  text  of  the  draft  declara- 
tion, see  Bulletin  of  July  6, 1959,  p.  20. 
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sembly  was  to  consider  the  convention  and  ex- 
pressed the  desire  "to  take  no  action  which  would 
hinder  or  prejudice  Assembly  action  in  this  re- 
gard." We  look  forward  to  hearing  the  comments 
of  governments  and  to  the  subsequent  discussion 
of  the  draft  declaration  which  is  to  take  place  in 
the  Council  next  year. 

Advisory  Services 

I  come  now  to  the  program  of  advisory  services 
in  the  field  of  human  rights.  This  program  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate  its  usefulness.  In  the  past 
year  the  United  States  participated  in  two  semi- 
nars under  the  program.  The  first  was  held  in 
Bogota  last  May  and  considered  the  topic  "Women 
in  Public  Life."  The  second  took  place  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  September  on  the  subject  "Ad- 
ministrative Law."  While  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  these  seminars  will  naturally 
have  various  implications  both  inside  and  outside 
government,  we  believe  their  great  value  to  be 
that  of  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  matter  under  discussion  and  of  establish- 
ing working  relationships  with  persons  of  recog- 
nized experience  and  ability  in  the  field.  As  such 
they  represent  a  new  dimension  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations,  both  in  substance  and  in  oppor- 
tunity for  governments  to  contribute  to  projects 
related  directly  to  their  own  needs.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  note  that  the  program  for  1960  will  in- 
clude a  seminar  for  African  women  in  Addis 
Ababa  and  further  meetings  in  the  Far  East. 

Advance  planning  for  these  seminars  is  of  crit- 
ical importance.  In  this  regard  the  skill  of  the 
Secretariat  staff  in  the  preparation  of  material  and 
arrangements  for  the  meetings  is  certainly  to  be 
commended.  Problems,  however,  still  remain  in 
followup  activities.  It  has  been  our  hope  that  re- 
gional seminars  could  become  the  basis  for  similar 
meetings  at  the  national  and  local  level  and  that 
fellowships  under  this  program  might  be  used  to 
advance  study  and  to  evaluate  seminar  findings. 
We  believe  that  such  followup  activities  would 
most  assuredly  enhance  the  overall  value  of  the 
advisory  services  program. 

Status  of  Women 

Prior  to  concluding,  Madam  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  work  in  the  field 
of  the  status  of  women.  My  Government  con- 
tinues in  its  general  support  for  the  work  of  the 


Status  of  Women  Commission.8  I  wish  also  U 
congratulate  the  Secretariat  on  the  consistently 
high  quality  of  its  work  evidenced  by,  for  example 
its  recent  study  on  the  occupational  outlook  fo: 
women.  Indeed,  it  is  because  of  the  high  quality 
of  such  studies  that  my  Government,  as  well  a: 
many  private  women's  organizations  in  the  Unitec 
States,  eagerly  awaits  the  issuance  of  the  publi 
cation  on  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Conclusion 

Madam  Chairman,  I  have  of  necessity  touchec 
on  a  great  many  points.  Any  review  of  the  Eco 
nomic  and  Social  Council  report  must  take  ink 
account  the  enormous  variety  and  volume  of  wort 
undertaken  by  the  Council  in  the  social  field 
Some  of  the  Council's  activities  might  not  appeal 
spectacular,  but  they  are  of  utmost  importance 
in  improving  the  lives  of  human  beings. 

In  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee  I  have 
purposely  not  commented  upon  the  part  of  the 
Council's  report  dealing  with  the  report  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.3  I  will  of 
course  wish  to  intervene  when  this  item  come9  be- 
fore our  committee  for  discussion.  For  the  mo- 
ment, however,  these  are  all  the  comments  I  wish 
to  make. 


U.N.  Political  Committee  Debates 
Nuclear  Weapons  Transfer  Question 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  distin- 
guished Foreign  Minister  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
[Frank]  Aiken,  has  drawn  attention  to  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  general  subject  of  disarm- 
ament which  deserves  serious  study. 

The  Irish  draft  resolution  provides  that  consid- 
eration of  the  problems  which  might  result  from 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  states  possessing  nu- 
clear weapons  should  take  place  within  the  wider 
context  of  the  disarmament  question  as  a  whole. 
It  suggests  that  the  10-nation  disarmament  group 


8  For  a  report  on  the  13th  session  of  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women,  see  ibid.,  July  13,  1959, 
p.  62. 

0  U.N.  doc.  A/4104/Rev.  1  and  Add.  1. 

1Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on  Nov. 
16  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3290) . 
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iclude  a  study  of  this  problem  in  connection  with 
s  overall  responsibilities  for  general  disarma- 
ent  negotiations.2 

The  United  States  believes  that  to  refer  this 
ibject  to  the  10-nation  disarmament  subcommit- 
e  is  useful  since  it  will  insure  careful  scrutiny 
r  this  question  in  relationship  to  the  broader 
lestion  of  disarmament.  I  stress  this  point  be- 
luse  we  do  not  regard  this  as  suggesting,  as  the 
jviet  representative  implied,  that  this  subject 
n  be  considered  and  solved  apart  from  the  over- 
1  problem  of  disarmament. 
The  United  States  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  Irish 
solution  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.3 


■S.  Makes  New  Contribution 
>r  World  Refugee  Year 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
sr  20  (press  release  808)  that  on  that  day  at 
eneva  Robert  S.  McCollum,  acting  U.S.  Repre- 
ntative  to  the  11th  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
itergovernmental  Committee  on  European  Mi- 
ration, had  announced  a  new  U.S.  contribution  of 
:,040,000  for  the  World  Refugee  Year.  The  29 
^EM  member  governments  were  informed  that 
te  United  States  has  now  given  a  total  of 
1,200,000. 

Mr.  McCollum  said  the  new  grants  were  to  cover 
►ecific  refugee  programs  over  and  above  the  U.S. 
gular  refugee  programs  amounting  to  $40,000,- 
K)  for  1960.  He  revealed  broad  plans  for  aiding 
hinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong.  The  sum  of 
i20,000  will  go  to  aid  Chinese  refugees  in  Hong 
ong,  bringing  expenditures  for  that  program  to 
(00,000. 

The  sum  of  $100,000  will  be  added  to  an  original 
iOO.OOO  grant  to  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
isioner  for  Refugees  to  further  his  program  for 
osing  refugee  camps  in  Europe.  Another  $300,- 
10  will  be  added  to  a  previous  $300,000  allocation 
r  aiding  out-of-camp  older  refugees.  A  further 
»0,000  will  be  added  to  a  similar  amount  previ- 
isly  given  the  UXHCR  for  aiding  Greek  ethnics 
om  the  Soviet  and  satellite  countries  who  are 


'For  text  of  communique  establishing  the  10-nation 
oup,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  438. 
'  The  Irish  draft  resolution  on  the  prevention  of  wider 
ssemination  of  nuclear  weapons  (for  text,  see  U.N.  doc. 
'4286)  was  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  20  by  a 
te  of  68  to  0,  with  12  abstentions. 


now  in  Greece.  The  sum  of  $70,000  will  be  con- 
tributed to  the  UNHCR  to  aid  in  giving  tempo- 
rary care  and  maintenance  to  European  refugees 
moving  out  of  Communist  China  through  Hong 
Kong. 

Mr.  McCollum  informed  the  delegations  with 
respect  to  the  added  contributions  for  Chinese 
refugees  that  $262,000  would  be  granted  to  the 
Hong  Kong  government  for  the  construction  and 
equipping  of  a  technical  secondary  school  for  ref- 
ugee children.  This  new  school  will  permit  a 
pilot  type  of  educational  program  to  be  conducted 
to  provide  well-rounded  education,  featuring 
training  in  basic  subjects  and  broad  vocational 
training  geared  to  absorb  the  graduates  into  the 
Hong  Kong  economy. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  Chinese  refu- 
gees in  Hong  Kong  who  suffer  from  disability  re- 
sulting from  accidents  or  disease,  there  is  a  desper- 
ate need  for  post-hospital  treatment  and  physio- 
therapy. To  meet  this  need  the  United  States  is 
contributing  $90,000  to  the  Hong  Kong  govern- 
ment to  construct  and  equip  an  80-to-100  bed  re- 
habilitation center  on  a  site  contributed  by  the 
Hong  Kong  government. 

Besides  providing  shelter  and  support  while  re- 
cuperation and  physiotherapy  treatment  are  being 
given,  the  center  will  also  concentrate  on  job- 
retraining  and  job-placement  facilities. 

The  balance  of  the  $520,000  will  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  voluntary  agency  hospital,  clinic, 
nursery,  and  community  center  projects  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Macau. 


Report  of  U.S.  Delegation 
to  15th  Session  of  GATT 

Press  release  809  dated  November  20 

The  15th  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  GATT  (the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade) ,  held  at  Tokyo  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  of  Japan,  ended  November  20. 
Meeting  away  from  Geneva  for  the  first  time  in 
recent  years,  representatives  of  the  government's 
party  to  the  37-nation  trade  agreement  achieved 
further  progress  in  removing  barriers  to  world 
trade. 

Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  rep- 
resented the  United  States  in  the  ministerial 
meeting  during  the  opening  week  of  the  session. 
The    U.S.    delegation    included    Representatives 
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Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  Relaxes 
Controls  on  Dollar  Imports 

Press  release  812  dated  November  20 

Following  is  a  joint  statement  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Commerce. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  announcement 
made  today  [November  20]  by  the  delegation  of 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  to  the 
Contracting  Parties  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  that  on  November  27,  1959,  the 
Federation  will  lift  balance-of-payment  controls 
on  imports  of  65  products  from  the  dollar  area. 
This  action  will  open  the  market  to  United  States 
exports  of  nonindustrial  electrical  machinery  and 
appliances,  duplicating,  addressing,  and  other  office 
machines,  cotton  yarns,  motor  vehicles,  and  paper 
products,  among  other  commodities.  The  Federa- 
tion delegation  also  announced  that  licenses  will 
be  issued  freely  for  cotton  piece  goods  which  are 
still  under  restriction. 

The  only  commodities  on  which  discriminatory 
balance-of-payment  restrictions  will  be  maintained 
are:  blankets  and  rugs,  clothing,  textile  nets  and 
netting,  tarpaulins,  canvas,  cotton  piece  goods,  cut- 
lery, metal  furniture,  radios,  Gramophones,  and 
television  sets.  The  United  States  is  pleased  to 
note  that  these  remaining  restrictions  are  being 
examined  with  a  view  toward  further  action  early 
next  year. 


Hale  Boggs  and  Victor  A.  Knox  as  congressional 
advisers;  W.  T.  M.  Beale,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  as  chair- 
man; Henry  Kearns,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, as  vice  chairman;  and  J.  Allen  Overton, 
Jr.,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  as 
principal  adviser. 

Balance-off-Pay  merits  Import  Restrictions 

A  drive  to  eliminate  discrimination  against 
American  and  other  dollar  area  exports  was  the 
highlight  of  the  session.  The  urgency  of  moves 
in  this  direction  was  touched  off  by  the  strong 
declaration  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon  at  the 
opening  ministerial  meeting.1  He  emphasized 
that  the  restoration  of  external  convertibility  to 
the  main  trading  currencies  of  the  world  has  re- 
moved any  balance-of -payments  justification  for 
discriminatory  restrictions  by  countries  whose  ex- 
port earnings  are  largely  in  convertible  currencies. 

'  Wot  texts  of  Mr.  Dillon's  statement  and  a  communique 
i    it   the  conclusion  of  the  ministerial  meeting,  see 
Bl  I  i  i  iin   of  Nov.    Hi,   I!).",!),  j,.  703. 
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The  drive  to  eliminate  discrimination  wa 
greatly  aided  by  the  International  Monetar 
Fund's  decision  of  October  23  calling  for  remova 
of  discriminatory  restrictions  with  all  feasibl 
speed.2  This  decision,  which  was  made  avail abl 
to  the  Contracting  Parties  at  the  session's  open 
ing,  supported  the  strong  statements  against  dk 
crimination  and  restrictions  made  by  U.S.  Unde 
Secretary  of  State  Dillon  and  other  ministerial 
level  speakers. 

Reflecting  ministerial  and  other  discussions,  th 
Contracting  Parties  adopted  a  report  which  con 
eluded  that  discrimination  in  trade  on  balance-oi 
payments  grounds  should  quickly  be  ended.  I 
indicated  that  the  justification  for  such  discrimi 
nation  had  been  almost  completely  eliminated  b; 
convertibility  of  currencies. 

The  United  States  and  many  other  countrie 
also  stressed  the  need  to  reduce  the  use  of  all  im 
port  quotas  by  countries  emerging  from  balance 
of -payments  difficulties. 

Several  countries  took  important  steps  to  rela: 
their  trade  controls  and  reduce  discriminatioi 
during  the  session.  Among  them  were  the  Unitet 
Kingdom,  France,  Japan,  Sweden,  and  the  Neth 
erlands.  Other  countries — including  Australia 
New  Zealand,  Malaya,  Rhodesia,  and  Ghana- 
were  able  to  point  to  recent  measures  of  a  simila: 
character. 

Previously  scheduled  balance-of -payments  con- 
sultations were  held  with  six  contracting  parties 
Australia,  Japan,  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
Norway,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa 
land,  and  Sweden. 

Expansion  of  International  Trade 

Three  committees  on  the  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade,  which  have  been  meeting  during  the 
intersessional  period,  met  again  during  the  session 

Committee  I,  on  tariff  reductions,  submitted 
final  recommendations  setting  forth  the  rules  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  tariff  conference 
to  be  held  in  Geneva  in  1960-61.  This  conference 
will  be  divided  into  two  phases.  The  principal 
emphasis  in  the  first  phase  (September  through 
December  1960)  is  to  be  on  tariff  negotiations  and 
renegotiations  incident  to  the  formation  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  The  second 
phase,  beginning  in  January  1961,  is  to  be  devoted 


'For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  9,  mr>!),  p.  (581. 
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an  exchange  of  new  concessions  among  con- 
ctinn  parties  and  to  negotiations  with  covin- 
's acceding  to  the  GATT. 
Committee  II  conducted  its  second  round  of 
ntry-by- country  consultations  on  agricultural 
icies.  The  consulting  countries  were  Burma, 
,-lon,  Malaya.  Indonesia,  and  Rhodesia  and 
asaland.  During  the  coming  year  there  will 
further  rounds  of  consultations,  at  the  end  of 
ich  the  committee  will  report  on  the  effects  of 
icultural  protection  upon  international  trade. 
\  presentation  of  U.S.  agricultural  policy  is 
pduled  for  February  1960. 
"onmiittee  III  is  seeking  ways  of  expanding 
export  earnings  of  the  less  developed  countries 
i  means  of  accelerating  their  development  and 
king  them  less  dependent  upon  foreign  aid.  In 
reliminary  report  the  committee  identified  some 
the  obstacles  to  increased  trade  encountered 
:he  less  developed  countries  in  foreign  markets. 
>se  obstacles  include  high  revenue  duties,  pref- 
itial  arrangements,  import  quotas,  and  re- 
ctive  state  trading,  in  addition  to  high  tariffs. 
I  Contracting  Parties  approved  the  committee's 
>mmendation  that  individual  governments 
mine  such  measures  of  theirs  as  may  impede 
trade  of  less  developed  countries.  In  the  corn- 
year  the  committee  will  also  turn  its  attention 
what  the  less  developed  countries  themselves 
do  to  improve  their  trade  prospects  and  to 
Nit  their  industrial  growth  into  the  fields  in 
ch  they  may  be  most  efficient. 

idance  of  Market  Disruption 

>uring  the  discussions  at  the  ministerial  level, 
ler  Secretary  Dillon  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
:  sharp  increases  in  imports,  over  a  brief  period 
ime  and  in  a  narrow  range  of  commodities, 

have  serious  economic,  political,  and  social 
srcussions  in  the  importing  countries.  He 
ited  out  that  the  problem  is  to  find  the  means 
meliorate  the  adverse  effects  of  an  abrupt  in- 
to of  established  markets  while  continuing 
provide  steadily  enlarged  opportunities  for 
le.  The  subsequent  discussions  made  it  evi- 
t  that  the  apprehension  that  such  situations 
ht  arise  had  led  some  countries  to  maintain  or 
ose  import  restrictions  against  particular  im- 
s  from  some  countries. 
he  question  was  discussed  in  plenary  session, 

it  was  agreed  that,  in  view  of  the  complex 


nature  of  the  problem,  the  question  should  be 
deferred  until  the  16th  session.  Meanwhile  the 
executive  secretary  will  prepare  a  factual  report 
for  the  Contracting  Parties.  At  the  16th  session 
the  Contracting  Parties  can  consider  whether  to 
establish  a  panel  of  experts  to  examine  the  prob- 
lem or  whether  some  other  method  of  approach 
is  likely  to  be  more  appropriate. 

Regional  Market  Arrangements 

The  Contracting  Parties  received  reports  on 
three  movements  toward  regional  economic  inte- 
gration. 

The  Swedish  ministerial  representative  reported 
on  the  negotiations  for  a  European  Free  Trade 
Association  (EFTA)  which  Austria,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom — the  so-called  Outer  Seven- 
are  negotiating.  He  said  that  the  EFTA  coun- 
tries would  continue  to  be  bound  by  their  GATT 
obligations  in  carrying  out  arrangements  for  pro- 
gressive abolition  of  tariffs  and  quota  restrictions 
on  trade  among  the  member  countries.  The  first 
step  in  this  process  is  to  take  place  on  July 
1,  1960.  He  assured  the  Contracting  Parties  that 
EFTA  does  not  intend  to  use  quantitative  restric- 
tions in  order  to  create  a  preferential  trading 
system. 

Delegates  of  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay 
and  observers  for  Argentina  and  Bolivia  spoke 
about  the  plans  of  these  countries  to  establish  a 
free-trade  area.  They  referred  to  the  draft  treaty 
prepared  at  Montevideo  last  September,  which  is 
to  take  final  form  in  February  1960.  The  dele- 
gates pointed  out  that  the  proposed  free-trade 
area  was  intended  to  increase  trade  and  help  raise 
living  standards  and  that  improvement  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Latin  America  would  lead 
to  increased  trade  with  other  countries. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  (EEC)  gave  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
EEC  during  1959.  He  noted  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Rome  Treaty  regarding  reduction  of  cus- 
toms duties  and  relaxation  of  quota  restrictions 
in  intra-EEC  trade  had  been  carried  out  on 
schedule  and  that  many  tariff  reductions  had  also 
been  extended  to  the  products  of  outside  countries. 
He  stated  that  the  Commission  hopes  to  submit 
proposals  on  agricultural  policy  to  the  EEC 
Council  of  Ministers  before  the  end  of  1959.     He 
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said  that  the  EEC  draft  external  tariff  was  re- 
ceiving urgent  attention  so  that  it  would  be  ready 
in  ample  time  to  allow  for  preparation  for  the 
1960-61  tariff  conference.  The  representative 
spoke  of  the  EEC's  interest  in  helping  countries 
in  the  process  of  economic  development. 

Additional  Participation  in  the  GATT 

Indicative  of  the  growing  world-wide  interest 
in  the  GATT,  Tunisia  applied  for  and  was 
granted  provisional  contracting-party  status. 
Switzerland,  Cambodia,  and  Israel  are  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  work  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
on  a  provisional  basis,  pending  full  accession ;  and 
Yugoslavia  is  associated  with  the  GATT.  The 
Contracting  Parties  opened  for  signature  an  in- 
strument providing  for  a  relationship  between 
Poland  and  the  Contracting  Parties  closer  than 
that  now  afforded  by  its  present  status  as  an  ob- 
server. The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
of  Nigeria  stated  that  his  country,  which  is  to  be- 
come an  independent  nation  during  1960,  hopes 
to  send  its  own  representation  to  GATT  sessions 
in  the  future.  The  Contracting  Parties  prolonged 
for  1  year  the  period  during  which  newly  in- 
dependent Guinea  can  be  sponsored  by  France 
for  accession.  The  observer  for  Argentina  stated 
that  his  Government  was  actively  considering  ac- 
cession to  the  GATT. 

Other  Items 

The  statements  made  at  the  session  by  those  con- 
tracting parties  which  still  resort  to  article 
XXXV  against  Japan,  thereby  declining  to 
undertake  GATT  obligations  toward  that  coun- 
try* give  renewed  hope  that  through  the  continu- 
ation of  bilateral  discussions  further  progress  will 
be  made  toward  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
longstanding  problem. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  March  1955 
the  United  States  reported  on  its  programs  for 
disposing  of  surplus  commodities.  Several  ex- 
porter countries  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
safeguards  that  the  United  States  has  applied 
over  the  past  year  to  minimize  displacement  of 
commercial  sales.  Certain  importing  countries 
indicated  their  gratitude  for  the  considerable  help 
afforded  their  economies  by  the  United  States 
disposal  operations. 
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Specific  commodity  problems  were  pursued 
laterally  and  informally  by  the  United  Sta 
delegation  at  the  15th  session  with  a  number 
other  delegations,  including  those  of  Japs 
France,  Italy,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germai 
Norway,  Australia,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  &, 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  T 
commodities  discussed  included  automobiles,  d 
tilled  spirits,  acrylic  fibers,  canned  fruits  a 
vegetables,  fresh  apples  and  pears,  and  otl 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products, 
conversations  are  expected  to  result  in  the  relaj 
tion  of  some  import  restrictions  on  these  U.( 
products  in  the  very  near  future. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

Inter-American  Cultural  Council 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novei 
ber  16  (press  release  799)  that  Alan  K.  Ma 
Chester,  Dean  of  Trinity  College  and  Assistant 
the  Vice  President,  Educational  Division,  Du 
University,  will  head  the  U.S.  delegation  to  ti 
third  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Cultur 
Council.  This  meeting  will  convene  at  San  Jua 
P.R.,  November  22, 1959,  pursuant  to  an  invitatu 
extended  by  the  U.S.  Government  with  the  coo 
eration  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Ric 
Dr.  Manchester's  appointment  as  U.S.  Represent 
tive  on  the  Council  was  announced  by  the  Whi 
House  November  14. 

Arturo  Morales  Carrion,  Under  Secretary  < 
State,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  ar 
Howard  F.  Cline,  Director  of  the  Hispanic  Fouj 
dation,  Library  of  Congress,  have  been  designate 
as  alternate  U.S.  representatives.  Other  mem 
bers  of  the  delegation  will  be  announced  at  a  lat«, 
date. 

The  Cultural  Council,  one  of  the  three  technici 
organs  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  c 
American  States  (OAS),  is  provided  for  in  ttj 
charter  of  the  Organization.  Its  purpose  is  t1 
promote  friendly  relations  and  mutual  undeii 
standing  among  the  American  peoples  throug 
the  promotion  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cu 
tural  exchanges.  Its  membership  is  composed  o 
representatives  of  each  member  state  of  the  OA£ 

This  session  of  the  Council  will  consider  a  foui 
part  agenda  covering  a  wide  variety  of  topic! 
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orts  of  activities  will  be  presented  by  the  OAS 
unit  toe  for  Cultural  Action  (permanent  com- 
ee  of  the  Cultural  Council),  the  Pan  Ameri- 
I'nion,  and  other  agencies  of  OAS  having 
iral  programs.  Action  will  be  taken  with 
eot  to  12  studies  submitted  by  the  Committee 
Cultural  Action  on  education,  promotion  of 
lange  in  the  field  of  literature,  and  other 
pal  subjects  assigned  to  it  by  the  second  meet- 
(Lima,  1956).  The  meeting  will  also  review 
proposed  cultural  affairs  program  of  the  Pan 
Irican  Union,  which  is  the  secretariat  of  the 
bra]  Council,  for  the  period  until  the  next 
ing  and  will  discuss  "Main  Points  of  Cultural 
aeration,"  including  means  of  promoting 
>rocal  understanding  of  culture  in  the  Amer- 
and  the  function  of  universities  in  inter- 
jrican  cultural  relations. 

Pan  American  Child  Congress 

lie  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
L9  (press  release  806)  the  designation  of  Kath- 
i  B.  Oettinger,  Chief,  Children's  Bureau, 
artment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
hairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  11th 
American  Child  Congress,  which  will  con- 
at  Bogota,  Colombia,  November  22,  1959. 
rederick  Delliquadri,  Dean,  New  York  School 
ocial  "Work,  Columbia  University,  will  serve 
ce  chairman  of  the  delegation. 
le  Congress,  a  specialized  conference  of  the 
anization  of  American  States,  meets  every 
irs.  The  theme  of  this  meeting  is  "Neglected 
dren  in  the  Americas." 
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U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  Sign 
New  Exchange  Agreement 

On  November  21  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  signed  at  Moscow  an  agreement  on 
exchanges  in  the  scientific,  technical,  educational, 
and  cultural  fields  for  1960-61.  Following  is  the 
text  of  a  joint  U.S.-Soviet  communique  issued  at 
the  conclusion  of  negotiations  and  a  Department 
statement. 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  814  dated  November  21 

Agreement    Between   the    United   States    of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  for  Cooperation  in  Exchanges  in 
the  Scientific,  Technical,  Educational  and 
Cultural  Fields  in  1960-1961. 
On  the  twenty-first  of  November  in  Moscow, 
there  were  concluded  negotiations  between   the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  exchanges  in  the  scientific, 
technical,  educational,  and  cultural  fields  between 
the  two  countries  for  1960-61,  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  joint  U.S.-Soviet  communique x 
on  the  results  of  the  exchange  of  opinions  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12,  1959,  p.  499. 
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Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  and  the  Chairman  of 
Council    of   Ministers   of   the   U.S.S.R.,   N.l 
Khrushchev. 

The  negotiations  were  conducted  in  a  spirit! 
good  will  with  both  sides  noting  with  satisfaccl 
that  the  fulfillment  of  the  previous  two-yJ 
agreement  on  exchanges  in  the  cultural,  technk] 
and  educational  fields  between  the  U.S.A.  and  i 
U.S.S.R.,  signed  on  January  27,  1958,2  had  tx 
of  mutual  benefit  as  well  as  a  good  practical  si 
toward  bringing  about  increased  understandii 

Both  sides  consider  also  that  the  further  grow 
of  contacts  and  communication  between  the  U.S.', 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  conducive  to  an  improi] 
ment  in  the  climate  of  relations  between  the  con 
tries  and  to  a  normalization  of  fruitful  coopei 
tion  of  the  peoples  of  both  countries  in  vario 
fields  of  science,  technology,  education,  healt 
social  activities,  culture,  art,  and  sports. 

As  .a  result  of  the  negotiations,  there  was  drav 
up  an  "Agreement  between  the  U.S.A.  and  ft 
U.S.S.R.  on  Cooperation  in  Exchanges  in  t) 
Fields  of  Science,  Technology,  Education,  aJ 
Culture  in  1960-1961."  On  the  authorization! 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  Agreement  wJ 
signed  by  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary  ar] 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  U.S.A.  in  the  U.S.S.l' 


Llewellyn  E.  Thompson ;  on  the  authorization 


t 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Agreemer 
was  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Con' 
mittee  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Cora* 
tries  under  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  If 
U.S.S.R.,  G.  A.  Zhukov. 

The  Agreement  is  a  concrete  two-year  prograr1 
of  exchanges  in  the  fields  of  industry,  transport 
construction,  trade,  agriculture,  education,  includf 
ing  students,  and  health;  of  exchanges  in  the  fiel<! 
of  the  performing  arts,  of  cooperation  in  thf 
motion  picture  field,  of  exchanges  of  radio  an<[ 
television  programs,  of  publications,  and  of  er 
hibits.  The  parties  have  agreed  also  to  rende:1 
assistance  in  the  carrying  out  of  trips  of  repref 
sentatives  of  social  organizations  and  groups,  foi 
exchange  of  athletes,  for  the  development  oil 
tourism,  and  for  the  establishment  of  direct  aii4 
communication. 

The  present  Agreement  is  viewed  by  both  sides1* 
as  a  new  investment  toward  improving  mutual* 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.A.* 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  parties  express  the  hope* 
1 

a  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  17,  1958,  p.  243. 
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:  its  fulfillment  will  promote  the  improvement 
elations  between  the  two  countries. 

ARTMENT  STATEMENT 

release  813  dated  November   21 

fith  reference  to  the  agreement  on  exchanges 
red  into  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
ublics  in  Moscow  today  [November  21],  it  was 
'd  that,  on  the  United  States  side,  the  ex- 
lges  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  carried  out  by 
ate  persons  and  organizations.  In  the  United 
es,  private  persons  cannot,  of  course,  be 
cted  to  participate  in  such  activities.  The 
ous  persons,  firms,  and  corporations  concerned 
i  the  proposed  exchanges  were  consulted,  and 
have  expressed  their  willingness  and  desire 
articipate.  The  agreement  is  entered  into  sub- 
to  the  applicable  United  States  laws  and 
ilations,  including  the  availability  of  funds. 


>.  and  Sweden  Reactivate 
ticational  Exchange  Program 

release  80T  dated  November  20 

ie  United  States  and  Sweden  agreed  on  No- 
ber  20  to  reactivate  the  educational  exchange 
^ram  between  the  two  countries  for  another 
sars.  The  agreement  was  reached  at  Stock- 
1  through  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
dish  Foreign  Minister,  Osten  Unden,  and  the 
srican  Ambassador,  James  C.  H.  Bonbright. 
ie  original  agreement  between  the  United 
es  and  Sweden  was  signed  in  1952  and  ex- 
ed  through  1956.  The  program  is  carried  out 
iv  the  authority  of  Public  Law  584,  79th 
gress,  the  Fulbright  Act. 
total  of  1,550,000  Swedish  kronor  ($300,000) 
been  made  available  to  finance  the  exchange 
pram  for  the  next  4  years.  These  funds  will 
sed  to  provide  travel  grants  to  Swedish  pro- 
ws, research  scholars,  teachers,  and  graduate 
ents  for  the  purposes  of  lecturing,  doing  re- 
3I1,  teaching,  or  studying  at  American  insti- 
ms  of  learning.  Awards  to  Americans  under 
program  provide  travel  and  maintenance  al- 
mces  for  similar  purposes  at  Swedish  univer- 
s,  schools,  and  research  establishments. 
ie  educational  exchange  program  is  adminis- 
1  by  the  U.S.   Educational  Commission  in 
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Sweden,  whose  Board  of  Directors  consists  of 
four  Swedish  and  four  American  representatives, 
with  the  American  Ambassador  serving  as  hon- 
orary chairman. 

More  than  200  Swedish  and  American  scholars 
and  students  have  received  grants  under  the  edu- 
cational exchange  program  which  have  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  educational  activities  in  Sweden 
or  in  the  United  States  with  the  aim  of  broadening 
understanding  between  the  two  countries. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,   with  annexes.     Done  at   Washington   April   8 
1959.1 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Haiti,  October  27,  1959. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail with  final  protocol.     Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959.     TIAS  4202. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Greece,  October  2,  1959;  China, 

October  6,  1959 ;  Pakistan,  October  8,  1959. 
Adherence  deposited:  Ghana,  May  7,  1959. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Agreement  regarding  financial  support  of  the  North  At- 
lantic ice  patrol.     Opened  for  signature  at  Washington 
January  4, 1956.    Entered  into  force  July  5, 1956     TIAS 
3597. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Japan,  November  18, 1959. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed  to 
the    international    telecommunication    convention    of 
December  22,  1958  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.    Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958.1 
Notification  of  approval:  Denmark,  September  30, 1959 ; 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  October  2,  1959. * 


BILATERAL 

Iceland 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  March  3,  1959  (TIAS  4185).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  November  3,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  November  3, 1959. 

India 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington  Novem- 
ber 13,  1959.     Entered  into  force  November  13,  1959. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  With  reservations. 
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Agreement  further  amending  the  agricultural  commodi- 
ties agreement  of  September  26, 1958,  as  amended  ( TIAS 
4107  and  4338).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  November  13,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
November  13, 1959. 

Luxembourg 

Agreement  amending  annex  B  of  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS  2014). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Luxembourg  October 
27  and  31,  1959.     Entered  into  force  October  31,  1959. 

Turkey 

Agreement  relating  to  the  introduction  of  modern  weapons 
into  NATO  defense  forces.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Ankara  September  18  and  October  28,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  October  28, 1959. 

Viet-Nam 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Saigon  October  16, 
1959.     Entered  into  force  October  16,  1959. 


C.  Tyler  Wood  as  Director,  U.S.  Operations 
India,   and   Minister  for   Economic  Affairs,  New 
effective  November  5.     (For  biographic  details, 
partment  of  State  press  release  794  dated  Novem* 
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Resignations 

David  K.  E.  Bruce  as  Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Ambassador  Bruce,  see  White 
House  press  release  dated  November  7.) 

Robert  Murphy  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Po- 
litical Affairs.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Murphy,  see  White  House 
press  release  dated  October  28. ) 


Designations 

Charles  E.  Higdon  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Cen- 
tral American  and  Panamanian  Affairs,  effective 
November  1. 

Avery  F.  Peterson  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Affairs,  effective  November  1. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  November  16-22 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  fri 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  I 

Release  issued  prior  to  November  16  wi 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  7i  i 
November  13. 

Subject 

Herter :      NATO      Parliamentar  i 

Conference. 
Berding:  Freedom  House. 
Herter :  "The  Survival  of  Freed'  i 
Delegation    to    Inter-American     i 

tural  Council  (rewrite). 
U.S.    and    Panama    officials    dis  i 

relations. 
Dillon :    "Building   Growth   in  F  < 

dom :    Greatest    Challenge   of  1 

Sixties." 
Cultural  exchange   (Ecuador). 
Cultural  exchange  (Guatemala). 
National     Advisory     Committee 

Inter- American  Affairs   (rewrit 
Cultural    exchange     (Rhodesia    : 

Nyasaland). 
Delegation   to   Pan   American  CI 

Congress  (rewrite). 
Educational  exchange  program  it 

Sweden  reactivated. 
Contribution  for  World  Refugee  I  a 

(rewrite). 
Report  of  delegation  to  15th  Gj" 

session. 
Herter,  Rubottom:   death  of  Hcc 

Villa-Lobos. 
Cultural   exchange    (Brazil). 
Relaxation    of   dollar-import  res  < 

tions  by  Rhodesia  and  Nyasala  I 
Exchange     agreement     with     Soe 

Union. 
U.S.-Soviet  communique  on  exchij 

agreement. 

*Not  printed. 
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velopments in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
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releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued  by 
the  White  House  and  the  Department, 
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by  the  President  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  officers  of  the  De- 
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and  the  functions  of  the  Department. 
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international  interest. 
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Building  Growth  in  Freedom:  Greatest  Challenge  of  the  Sixties 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon 


In  international  affairs  the  greatest  challenge 
of  the  sixties  will  be  posed  by  two  developments 
which  have  been  taking  shape  over  the  decade  and 
a  half  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  first  is  the  social-economic  revolution  which 
is  sweeping  vast  areas  of  the  free  world  in  Asia, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America. 

The  second  is  the  substantial  military,  indus- 
trial, and  technological  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Twenty-one  of  the  newly  developing  countries 
have  known  political  independence  only  since 
World  War  II.  Millions  of  their  people  have 
never  known  anything  but  hunger,  disease,  and 
grinding  poverty.  They  are  now  reaching  out  for 
economic  growth.  The  main  burden  of  work  and 
sacrifice  falls,  of  course,  on  the  newly  developing 
countries  themselves.  But  they  cannot  make 
satisfactory  progress  unless  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  in  the  industrialized  countries  of  the  free 
world  keep  markets  open  to  their  products  and 
work  with  them  through  programs  of  technical 
and  capital  assistance. 

In  their  search  for  material  progress  the  power 
of  the  Soviet  example  is  not  lost  upon  the  peoples 
of  the  newly  developing  lands.  If  they  are  not 
given  reasonable  hope  of  progress  under  free- 
dom— as  they  would  much  prefer— then  they  will 
surely  be  tempted  to  try  shortcuts  which  purport 
to  offer  solutions  for  all  their  problems.  Inter- 
national communism,  which  has  openly  identified 
the  newly  developing  nations  as  its  major  target 

'Address  made  at  the  41st  annual  convention  of  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on 
Nov.  17  (press  release  801). 


in  seeking  world  domination,  is  ready  to  suggest 
just  such  a  shortcut  and  able  to  make  it  seem  at- 
tractive with  offers  of  trade  and  aid.  If  these 
countries  should  succumb,  then  the  freedom  we  all 
hold  so  dear  would  certainly  be  lost.  For  we 
could  not  stand  alone  in  a  world  turned  hostile. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  alone  in  our  efforts  to 
help  the  peoples  of  the  new  nations  realize  their 
dream  of  a  better  life. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II  we  responded 
with  the  Marshall  plan  to  Western  Europe's 
heroic  efforts  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  war.  The 
American  farmer,  who  had  contributed  mightily 
to  the  winning  of  the  war,  helped  to  feed  the 
farmers  and  workers  of  Western  Europe  while 
they  cleared  away  the  debris  of  battle,  replanted 
their  fields,  and  rebuilt  their  homes  and  factories. 
With  Marshall  plan  help  Western  Europe  has  not 
only  repaired  its  shattered  economy  but  has  moved 
forward  to  new  heights  in  a  recovery  that  has  been 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 

The  peoples  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are 
now  in  a  position  to  substantially  aid  the  free 
peoples  of  the  nonindustrial  world.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  governments  in  the  indus- 
trialized countries  of  Western  Europe  and  in 
Japan  have  recognized  this  fact.  These  countries 
are  beginning  to  play  a  larger  part  in  the  growth 
of  the  newly  developing  lands,  both  in  direct  as- 
sistance and  by  opening  markets  to  their  products. 
We  feel  that  the  role  of  our  free- world  partners 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  in  this  great  effort 
should  be  a  growing  one,  and  we  are  confident 
that  they  have  every  intention  of  increasing  their 
efforts. 
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Nevertheless  we  cannot  slacken  our  own  efforts, 
for  the  necessity  of  stimulating  economic  growth 
under  freedom  in  the  newly  developing  world 
dwarfs  by  its  magnitude  the  task  we  faced  14 
years  ago  in  Western  Europe.  I  regard  it  not 
only  as  the  greatest  challenge  of  the  sixties  but 
as  the  foremost  problem  of  the  whole  latter  half 
of  the  20th  century. 

U.S.  Programs  for  Aiding  Underdeveloped  Areas 

In  meeting  this  challenge  our  major  response 
is  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  Through  its 
technical  assistance  operations  we  are  helping  to 
create  the  human  skills  so  conspicuously  lacking 
in  the  newly  developing  countries.  Through 
grant  assistance  we  are  providing  some  of  the 
funds  urgently  needed  to  maintain  stability  in  the 
face  of  the  military  and  economic  pressure  of  the 
Sino- Soviet  bloc.  Through  loans  we  are  provid- 
ing part  of  the  capital  needed  for  the  basic  facili- 
ties essential  to  growth. 

Our  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program, 
which  you  Farm  Bureau  members  support  so 
vigorously,  helps  to  insure  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts which  the  peoples  of  the  newly  developing 
areas  must  sell  in  order  to  live.  And  we  are  con- 
stantly seeking  ways  to  break  down  barriers  to 
trade  through  our  participation  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Through  tax 
and  other  incentives  we  are  exploring  every  prac- 
ticable way  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  private  Ameri- 
can investment,  with  all  of  its  accompanying 
technological  and  managerial  skills,  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

Our  objective  is  to  help  other  people  to  help 
themselves.  We  want  to  assist  them  in  develop- 
ing political  and  economic  systems  of  their  own 
which  will  achieve  enough  self-generating  vital- 
ity to  create  the  human  and  physical  resources 
needed  to  sustain  further  progress  under  their 
own  power.  We  encourage  their  governments  to 
employ  American  assistance  as  a  tool,  not  as  a 
crutch. 

The  newly  developing  countries  are  often  hun- 
gry. Their  foreign  exchange  earnings  are  prin- 
cipally dependent  on  the  sale  of  one  or  two  primary 
products  which  have  been  traditionally  subject  to 
excessive  price  fluctuations.  Many  are  unable  to 
import  all  the  food  they  need.  It  is  here  that 
the  American  farmer  is  once  again  making  an 


invaluable  contribution  by  supplying  food  to  hun- 
gry people  abroad. 

All  of  you  will  recall  the  difficult  problem  we 
faced  with  our  agricultural  carryover  in  1954. 
Thanks  in  good  part  to  the  leadership  of  your 
own  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  was  en- 
acted. Public  Law  480,  as  it  is  now  popularly 
known,  was  designed  to  transform  our  burden 
into  a  blessing:  to  make  our  mounting  surpluses 
of  food  and  fiber  available  on  special  terms  or  as 
gifts  to  friendly  countries  which  need  them  but 
which  cannot  buy  them  on  regular  commercial 
terms. 

The  results  of  the  P.L.  480  program  are  im- 
pressive. The  total  value  of  surplus  products  sent 
abroad  under  it  as  of  last  June  30th  amounts  to 
about  $5.6  billion.  If  we  add  to  this  the  value 
of  agricultural  commodities  programed  for  ship- 
ment as  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program,  the  total 
rises  to  a  little  more  than  $7.3  billion.  By  com- 
parison the  total  supplied  under  lend-lease  was 
$6.7  billion  and  under  the  Marshall  plan  $7.7 
billion. 

During  the  past  3  years  our  total  annual  ex- 
ports of  farm  products  have  averaged  $4  billion, 
the  highest  3-year  average  in  our  history.  P.L. 
480,  with  special  emphasis  on  sales  for  foreign 
currency,  has  accounted  for  about  30  percent  of 
the  total.  P.L.  480's  operations  have  also  been 
reflected  in  firmer  market  prices  of  many  of  our 
agricultural  commodities  and  have  given  strength 
to  the  total  U.S.  agricultural  export  situation. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  two  commodity  groups 
of  particular  interest  to  Iowa  farmers — soybeans 
and  their  products,  and  feed  grains — exports  in 
1959  will  reach  new  alltime  highs :  the  equivalent 
of  215  million  bushels  of  soybeans  and  480  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn. 

Over  the  past  5  years  6  million  tons  of  Ameri- 
can surplus  have  been  supplied  free  to  needy  peo- 
ple abroad.  At  the  moment  more  than  60  million 
persons  in  over  a  hundred  countries  and  depend- 
ent areas  are  receiving  food  as  a  gift  from  the 
American  people. 

But  that  is  not  all.  From  the  foreign  currency 
proceeds  of  P.L.  480  sales  we  have  earmarked  for 
return  to  recipient  countries  in  the  newly  devel- 
oping areas  the  equivalent  of  about  $2  billion 
as  loans  or  grants  to  build  roads ;  construct  hydro- 
electric plants,  water-supply  systems,  and  trans- 
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portation  facilities;  develop  irrigation  and  drain- 
ago  systems;  and  erect  schools  and  clinics. 

You  may  wonder  what  we  do  with  that  part 
of  the  foreign  currency  proceeds  which  we  re- 
serve for  our  own  needs.  The  uses  for  it  are 
numerous,  including  payment  of  local  expenses  of 
our  diplomatic,  consular,  technical  assistance,  and 
military  missions  abroad.  One  use  of  special  in- 
terest to  you  is  the  promotion  of  foreign  markets 
for  American  farm  products.  The  Soybean  Coun- 
cil of  America  and  the  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion, both  with  their  national  offices  here  in  Iowa, 
are  particularly  active.  With  P.L.  480  proceeds 
they  are  promoting  wider  outlets  for  soybeans 
and  soybean  products  in  Europe,  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Latin  America.  Their  work  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  growing  dollar  exports  of  these 
products. 

It  should  also  be  of  interest  that  the  P.L.  480 
program  has  been  effective  in  disposing  of  sur- 
pluses of  particular  importance  to  your  own  State. 
These  include  food,  grains,  fats  and  oils,  dairy 
products,  and  poultry.  The  total  value  of  such 
items  so  far  programed  amounts  to  $827  million, 
of  which  a  substantial  amount  comes  from  Iowa. 
A  striking  illustration  of  how  P.L.  480  operates 
is  seen  in  an  agreement  signed  last  week  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  sale  in  rupees  of  almost  $240  mil- 
lion worth  of  American  agricultural  products  to 
India.  This  is  the  fourth  such  sale  to  India 
under  P.L.  480,  bringing  the  total  since  1956  to 
nearly  $915  million. 

The  United  States  will  give  back  to  India  40 
percent  of  the  payment  as  an  outright  grant  for 
economic  development.  Another  40  percent  will 
be  lent  to  India  for  development  purposes.  Fif- 
teen percent  will  be  used  to  defray  local  expenses 
of  our  missions  there,  and  5  percent  will  be  set 
aside  for  local  loans  to  private  enterprise. 

Thus  the  bounty  of  American  farms  is  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  of  a  great  new  nation 
whose  leaders  are  dedicated  to  creating  a  better 
life  for  their  citizens  under  free  and  democratic 
institutions.  The  agreement  is  another  affirma- 
tion of  our  continuing  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  peaceful  progress  and  well-being  of  India's 
people. 

Now,  since  the  amount  of  food  required  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  diet  for  the  free  world's  hungry 
people  greatly  exceeds  our  surplus  stocks,  you  may 


very  well  ask  why  our  foreign  programs  cannot 
absorb  more  of  our  surpluses. 

In  time,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  friends 
and  allies  who  are  also  suppliers  of  agricultural 
commodities,  I  feel  certain  that  we  will  be  able 
to  make  more  effective  and  greater  use  of  our 
surpluses. 

Food  for  Peace 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  President's 
food-for-peace  program,  which  involves  an  ex- 
pansion of  commercial  trade  in  farm  products 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  special  export  pro- 
grams. Several  conferences  have  been  held  in 
Washington  under  this  program  to  examine  ways 
of  making  better  use  of  wheat  to  raise  nutrition 
levels  and  expand  economic  development  abroad.2 
The  results  thus  far  are  promising. 

Food  can  be  a  powerful  ambassador  of  good 
will  and,  hence,  an  effective  instrument  for  peace. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  first  results  of  the  food- 
for-peace  effort  will  be  greater  returns  in  im- 
proved understanding,  rather  than  sharp  in- 
creases in  the  quantity  of  food  moving  under  spe- 
cial export  programs.  This  in  itself  would  be 
worth  while.  For  we  must  honestly  face  the  fact 
that  there  are  real  limitations  on  the  extent  to 
which  surpluses  can  be  used  abroad. 

First,  the  largest  part  of  the  P.L.  480  program 
is  not  designed  to  give  our  surplus  to  individuals 
but  rather  to  sell  it  to  governments.  The  com- 
modities then  go  into  local  markets  and  are  bought 
by  the  consumer  on  strictly  commercial  terms. 
We  must  exercise  care  to  insure  that  P.L.  480 
sales  for  foreign  currency  do  not  merely  replace 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  normal  commer- 
cial sales  for  dollars  of  their  equivalent,  either 
from  the  United  States  or  from  other  friendly 
nations.  That  is  why  we  consult  other  exporting 
countries  on  P.L.  480  sales.  That  is  also  why,  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  we  have  worked  out  safeguards 
with  other  exporters  under  the  food-for-peace 
program  to  protect  both  our  and  their  normal 
markets. 

Second,  in  the  case  of  gifts  under  P.L.  480  the 

2  For  text  of  a  joint  communique  released  at  the  close 
of  the  Conference  of  Major  Wheat  Exporting  Nations  on 
May  6,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1,  1959,  p.  793 ;  for  an  ad- 
dress by  Don  Paarlberg  on  food  for  peace,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  9, 
1959,  p.  672. 
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protection  of  commercial  markets  is  also  some- 
thing of  a  problem.  There  is  unfortunately  a 
persistent  tendency  in  large  distribution  programs 
for  gift  food  to  find  its  way  into  regular  market 
channels.  Unless  adequate  supervision  is  exer- 
cised the  opposition  of  legitimate  traders  and  pro- 
ducers is  likely  to  endanger  the  program. 

A  third  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
countries  which  need  relief  programs  most  are 
usually  least  able  to  finance  and  operate  them. 
Even  though  food  is  made  available  by  us  free 
of  charge  under  P.L.  480,  its  distribution  entails 
considerable  expense.  Inland  transportation  and 
storage  must  be  arranged.  Distribution  centers 
must  be  established  and  maintained.  In  the  case 
of  school  lunch  programs  gifts  of  surplus  food 
need  to  be  processed  and  sometimes  supplemented 
by  other  food  which  must  be  purchased  in  the 
open  market. 

Finally,  gifts  of  surplus  commodities  raise  ques- 
tions of  concern  both  to  us  and  to  recipient  gov- 
ernments: How  long  should  such  grants  be 
continued  ?  How  large  should  they  be  permitted 
to  become?  Obviously  it  is  not  desirable  for  re- 
cipient nations  to  become  so  dependent  upon  gifts 
from  the  United  States  that  they  lose  interest  in 
developing  their  own  agriculture  or  suffer  severe 
repercussions  if  U.S.  supplies  have  to  be  curtailed. 

It  distresses  me  to  have  to  point  out  the  limita- 
tions we  face  in  distributing  food  abroad  when 
we  are  all  painfully  aware  that  our  storage  bins 
are  groaning  with  more  than  we  can  possibly  use. 
I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  come  up  with 
a  magic  formula  to  solve  this  dilemma.  Perhaps 
one  of  you  can.  Until  it  is  forthcoming,  I  must 
regretfully  say  that,  useful  as  they  are,  foreign 
programs  are  not  a  magic  formula  for  absorbing 
all  of  our  surpluses.  Foreign  programs  can  and 
do  channel  a  substantial  portion  of  them  into  use- 
ful purposes.  But  in  the  last  analysis  we  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  answer  to  the  surplus 
problem. 

Outlook  for  Marketing  of  American  Farm  Products 

On  the  brighter  side  I  can  report  that  the  out- 
look for  expanding  normal  commercial  markets 
abroad  for  American  farm  products  is  definitely 
improving. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  note  is  that  the 
postwar  recovery  and  subsequent  development  of 
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the  major  trading  countries  of  Western  Europe 
have  reached  a  point  where  they  can  use  black  ink 
in  striking  a  balance  on  their  international  pay- 
ments accounts.  This  was  heralded  last  December 
when  they  made  their  currencies  convertible  in 
international  trade.  Other  countries,  closely  re- 
lated to  them  economically,  also  made  adjust- 
ments in  their  exchange  controls. 

The  return  to  currency  convertibility  opens  up  a 
whole  new  era  in  world  trade  by  permitting  the 
abolition  of  trade  discriminations  resulting  from 
balance-of-payments  difficulties.  There  is  no 
longer  any  balance-of-payments  justification  for 
discriminating  against  American  products.  The 
United  States  is  pressing  strongly  for  the  prompt 
elimination  of  such  discrimination.  We  are  tak- 
ing every  possible  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
expand  world  markets  for  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. A  new  and  major  opportunity  will  come 
during  the  next  round  of  worldwide  negotiations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  which  are  scheduled  to  begin  next  fall. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev's  visit  to  Iowa  on  his  first  trip  to  the 
United  States  had  great  significance.3  He  saw 
for  himself  that  American  farmers  live  in  fine 
homes,  that  their  children  receive  the  best  edu- 
cation, that  their  farms  are  lighted  by  electricity 
and  equipped  with  electric  power,  and  that  their 
work  is  done  largely  by  machinery.  He  saw  how 
abundant  is  the  yield  of  the  soil  and  how  rela- 
tively little  manpower  is  required  to  unlock  its 
riches.  He  saw  how  one-eighth  of  the  people  in 
the  United  States  produce  enough  food  for  ali- 
as well  as  an  abundance  to  send  abroad — whereas 
it  takes  nearly  half  of  the  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  produce  a  diet  substantially  lower. 

In  short,  Mr.  Khrushchev  saw  translated  into 
reality  a  dream  of  productivity  and  prosperity 
which  must  have  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
world's  leading  Communist.  For  what  Mr. 
Khrushchev  wants — what  he  boasts  of  someday 
accomplishing — is  what  you  have  already  achieved 
here  in  Iowa. 

When  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  in  the  United  States 
he  often  gave  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had 
come  to  inspect  a  dying  civilization.  He  pro-i 
claimed  that  "communism  is  the  wave  of  the 
future."    After  seeing  your  prospering  farmlands, 


'Ibid.,  Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  47f>,  and  Oct.  12,  1059,  p.  499. 
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ifter  visiting  our  thriving  plants  and  factories 
md  commercial  centers,  and,  most  important  of 
ill,  after  sensing  the  temper  and  determination 
>f  the  American  people,  Mr.  Khrushchev  could 
baldly  have  taken  these  illusions  home  with  him 

!:';KT. 

All  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  talk  about  "catching 
ind  surpassing''  the  United  States  is  based  on  the 
false  assumption  that  America  will  stand  dumbly 
still  or  fail  to  realize  our  potential  for  accelerated 
growth.  If  we  were  indeed  to  stand  still,  then 
\fr.  Khrushchev's  boast  would  almost  certainly 
omeday  be  fulfilled.  But  will  we?  Or  will  we 
•edouble  our  efforts,  stimulate  our  own  growth 
md  that  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  and  thus 
lemonstrate  to  the  newly  developing  nations  that 
freedom,  not  tyranny,  is  the  wave  of  the  future? 

The  answer  rests  with  you. 


tions.  These  measures,  which  had  been  decided 
upon  more  than  a  month  ago,  were  responsive  to 
certain  complaints  made  in  the  past  by  the  Pana- 
manian Government  and  contemplate  additional 
benefits  which  will  redound  to  Panama's  economic 
well-being. 

During  the  course  of  our  discussions,  in  response 
to  a  question  by  the  President  of  Panama,  I  as- 
sured him  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  respect  to  the  status  of  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  remains  as  it  had  been  stated  more  than 
50  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
recognizes  that  titular  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  remains  in  the  Government  of  Panama. 


United  States  Experts  Named 
for  Geneva  Technical  Talks 


Panama  Reassured  on  Titular 
Sovereignty  in  Canal  Zone 

Statement  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Merchant 1 

I  am  leaving  Panama  after  a  short  visit  during 
vhich  I  have  been  received  with  the  utmost 
'riendliness  and  courtesy. 

Ambassador  [Julian  F.]  Harrington  and  I  have 
lad  a  series  of  extremely  useful  discussions  with 
^resident  de  la  Guardia,  Foreign  Minister  Miguel 
Moreno,  and  their  associates.  These  talks  re- 
lected  the  common  desire  to  see  restored  to  the 
elations  between  the  two  countries  the  warm  and 
lose  association  which  has  traditionally  existed. 
Hie  opportunity  was  provided  for  a  comprehen- 
ive  review  of  outstanding  problems,  and  on  both 
ides  there  was  an  expression  of  intent  and  desire 
o  find  acceptable  solutions. 

I  was  reassured  by  the  firm  expression  on  the 
>art  of  the  Panamanian  Government  of  its  inten- 
ion  to  afford  to  American  lives  and  property  in 
'anama  the  protection  customarily  provided  by 
■ne  friendly  state  to  the  nationals  of  another. 

There  was  discussion  of  certain  measures  which 
lie  L  nited  States  Government  contemplated  inau- 
gurating with  the  restoration  of  normal  condi- 


1  Made  upon  his  departure  from  Panama  on  Nov.  24 
press  release  817).  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of 
>ec.  7, 1959,  p.  827. 


Press  release  818  dated  November  24 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 24  that  the  following  will  participate  as  ex- 
perts from  the  United  States  in  technical  discus- 
sions among  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
and  U.S.S.K.,  which  will  convene  at  Geneva  to 
consider  technical  data  relating  to  the  detection 
and  identification  of  seismic  events  and  technical 
criteria  for  onsite  inspection  beginning  November 
25: 

James  Brown  Fisk,  chairman,  Executive  Vice  President, 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
Hans  A.  Bethe,  Professor,  Cornell  University 
Harold  Brown,  Associate  Director,  Livermore  Laboratory 
Richard  Foose,  Stanford  Research  Institute 
Richard    L.    Garwin,    International    Business    Machines 

Corp. 
Spurgeon  Keeny,  Jr.,  Technical  Assistant,  Office  of  the 

Special   Assistant  to   the  President   for   Science  and 

Technology 
Albert  Latter,  Physics  Division,  Rand  Corp.,  Santa  Monica, 

Calif. 
J.    Carson    Mark,    Director,    Theoretical    Division,    Los 

Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
Jack  E.  Oliver,  Lamont  Geological  Observatory 
Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky,  Director,  High  Energy  Physics 

Laboratory,  Stanford  University 
Frank  Press,   Director,   Seismological  Laboratory,   Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology 
Carl  F.  Romney,  Assistant  Technical  Director,  Office  of 

Atomic  Energy,  Department  of  Defense 
John  Tukey,  Princeton  University 
Anthony  L.  Turkevich,  Enrico  Fermi  Institute  for  Nuclear 

Studies,  University  of  Chicago 
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Secretary  Herter's  News  Conference  of  November  24 


Press  release  819  dated  November  24 

Secretary  Herter:  I  have  no  special  announce- 
ment to  make. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  quite  a  lot  of 
speculation  in  London  in  the  last  couple  of  days 
that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  have  an  East-West 
summit  conference — that  is,  until  1961.  Do  you 
know  of  any  change  in  the  plans  for  a  meeting  in 
the  next  year? 

A.  No,  I  haven't  heard  of  any  such  plans.  We 
have  been  in  consultation  with  our  colleagues 
through  diplomatic  channels  on  the  subject.  No 
date  has  been  set,  and  possibly  no  date  will  be  set 
until  the  meeting  on  the  19th  of  December  in 
Paris;  but  I  have  heard  nothing  whatever  about 
a  postponement  to  the  later  date  that  you  have  in 
mind. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  respect  to  this  same  sub- 
ject, you  were  quoted  last  week,  I  believe,  as  saying 
you  hoped  or  believed  to  have  agreement  with 
Russia  by  December  19th  on  the  date  for  a  con- 
ference.  Has  something  happened  to  change  that? 

A.  No,  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  been  misinter- 
preted on  that.  The  December  19th  date  I  had 
in  mind  would  be  the  one  in  Paris  when  the  West- 
ern Four  meet. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  same  connection,  do 
you  see  any  evidence  that  Mao  Tse-twig  has  ex- 
erted pressure  on  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  put  off  the 
conference? 

A.  No,  we  have  no  evidence  on  that  one  way  or 
another. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  New  York  speech  l 
you  expressed  hope  that  a  common  language  could 
hi:  worked,  out  with  t/te  Soviets,  and  you  also  said 
you  l  ho  light  perhaps  ground  rules  for  cosurvival 
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might  be  possible.    Could  you  elaborate  on  the1 
What  specifically  do  you  have  in  mind  as  grou 
rules? 

A.  Ground  rules  presumably  deal  with  su 
matters  as  surprise  attack,  as  disarmament — ru 
of  that  kind  with  respect  to  the  weapons  of  w; 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  appointment  of  Gt 
eral  [Willis ton  B.]  Palmer  as  the  director  of  m 
itary  aid  make  any  difference  in  the  arrangeme 
you  have  on  that  now? 

A.  No,  none  at  all. 

Q.  Who  will  have  the  final  word? 

A.  You  mean  with  respect  to  military  aid? 

Q.  Yes.  I  mean,  who  determines  the  amoun' 
Do  you  have  a  voice  in  that? 

A.  Very  much  so.  Mr.  Dillon  is  the  coordinat< 
and  he  has  the  final  responsibility  in  that. 

Q.  Who  makes  policy  on  that? 

A.  He  has  the  policy  responsibility  but  won 
very  closely  in  cooperation  with  the  Defer' 
Department. 

Q.  How  have  you  worked  in  the  past  so  as 
have  this  general  put  in? 

A.  This  is  entirely  within  the  purview  of  1 1 
Defense  Department.  As  I  understand  it,  Ge 
eral  Palmer  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  office  of  M 
[John  N.]  Irwin  [II],  Assistant  Secretary  of  I 
f ense  for  International  Security  Affairs,  and  ft 
Irwin  has  always  been  our  principal  associate 
the  Defense  Department  in  these  matters. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  amendment  of  t 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  last  year,  didn't  t. 
amendment  give  you  the  authority  to  set  policy  < 
mutual  security,  to  state  whether  there  should 
military  aid  and  how  much  in  any  particul 
country? 
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V.  That  is  correct.     We  have  the  final  policy 
on. 

Q.  Can  you  ft  11  us,  in  your  view,  xvhat  is  the 
purpose    of    the    President's   forthcoming 

A.  The  President  is  holding  a  press  conference 
,  \t  week,  and  I  think  it  -would  be  more  appro- 
bate for  him  to  speak  for  himself  on  that. 

.5.  Views  on  NATO  Proposals 

Q.  Mr.  [Pi nil -Henri]  Spaak,  the  Secretary  Gen- 

'al  of  NA  TO,  has  in  the  last  week  said  on  a  num- 

■r  of  occasions  he  favored  expanding  the  concept 

•'  NA  TO  and  imreasing  its  responsibility.   Speci- 

it  should  take  a  more  active  role  in  coordi- 

,'  economic  policy,  setting  up  committees  on 

■'■■  areas — Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  et 

■.    What  is  the  United  States  view  of  these 

and  ideas? 

A.  I  think  any  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Spaak  is 
ae  we  would  take  seriously.  We  have  the  great- 
-t  respect  for  him  in  his  position  and  as  an  indi- 
idnal.  I  'wouldn't  want  to  comment  on  the  eco- 
omic  side  of  it  beyond  saying  that  I  am  not  cer- 
lin  that  XATO  is  the  proper  instrument  for  eco- 
oraic  cooperation.  However,  there  is  no  question 
at  what  greater  consultation  on  political  matters 

XATO  is  a  desirable  thing.  Whether  or  not 
>ecial  regional  committees  should  be  set  up  is 
•mething  the  XATO  organization  should  study 
irefully.  I  •wouldn't  want  to  comment  on  that 
>ecifically  at  this  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  said  in  connection 
'he  current  "Buy  American'''  position, 3  one 
f  the  reasons  this  is  being  done  is  in  the  hopes 
f  heading  off  more  severe  action  by  Congress  in 
\e  coming  session.  Is  this  the  case,  and  do  you 
id  Congress  is  being  headed  off? 

A.  On  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  I  will  not 
>mment.  On  the  first  part  of  the  question,  I 
'•n't  think  it  was  done  with  the  intention  of 
eading  off  Congress  in  any  way.    It  was  done  as 

1  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  23,  1959,  p.  742,  and 
"    1959,  p.  823. 

'For  statements  concerning  the  procurement  policies 
'  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  International  Co- 
oration  Administration,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  708. 


a  prudent  step  and  not  too  vital  a  step  from  the 
point  of  view  of  trying  to  be  of  assistance  in  rec- 
t  i  lying  this  adverse  balance. 

Easing  Tensions  in  the  Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  United  States 
doing  to  help  ease  tensions  in  the  Middle  East  and 
to  help  solve  some  of  the  problems  there  of  an  in- 
ternational concern? 

A.  That  is  a  very  broad  question.  As  far  as  the 
Middle  East  is  concerned,  we  will  do  all  we  can  to 
normalize  our  relationship.  There  has  been  a 
strained  relationship  with  different  countries  of 
the  Middle  East.  I  think  our  relationship  with 
Egypt  is  better  than  it  was.  The  same  holds  true 
in  Iraq. 

With  respect  to  the  tensions  specifically  as  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  we  have  always 
made  any  move  we  thought  would  be  constructive 
to  assist  in  that  matter.  At  the  moment  there  is 
a  discussion  going  on  in  New  York  in  connection 
with  the  Palestine  refugees,  and  we  hope  that  at 
those  discussions  some  light  will  be  thrown  on 
finding  an  eventual  solution  of  that  very  difficult 
problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  [Albert]  Gore  and 
Senator  [Gale  W.]  McGee  are  now  in  the  Near 
East,  and  they  say  they  have  asked  you  to  have 
the  Department  look  into  what  they  call  the  cor- 
ruption in  American  financial  projects  in  Jordan 
regarding  the  Arab  refugee  camps.  Can  you  tell 
us  if  the  Department  is  doing  anything  on  that? 

A.  The  administering  organization  is  a  United 
Nations  organization.  The  very  matter  the  Sen- 
ators have  raised  is  one  discussed  in  the  debate  at 
the  United  Nations.  This  has  to  do  with  the 
question  of  ration  cards,  of  which  many  are  in 
circulation  for  people  who  are  either  at  work  or 
are  no  longer  alive.  At  the  same  time,  others  have 
not  been  issued  for  newborn  children.  In  other 
words,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  balance  on  the 
total  but  somewhat  improperly  applied.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  United  Nations  is  taking  this  mat- 
ter under  serious  consideration  and  has  been 
promised  cooperation  by  the  countries  involved, 
principally  Jordan,  in  rectifying  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Congressman  [Charles  0.] 
Porter  of  Oregon  and  Senator  [Clair]  Engle  are 
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Mr.  Dillon  and  European  Officials 
Discuss  Economic  Subjects 

Press  release  821  dated  November  25 

Under  Secretary  Dillon  will  visit  Europe  dur- 
ing the  period  December  7-14.  He  plans  to  depart 
from  New  York  on  December  7,  arriving  in  London 
on  that  day,  proceeding  to  Brussels  on  December 
10,  to  Paris  on  December  11,  and  returning  to  the 
United  States  on  December  14. 

During  his  trip  Mr.  Dillon  plans  informal  dis- 
cussions with  officials  of  the  U.K.,  France,  Belgium, 
and  perhaps  other  countries,  on  a  number  of  eco- 
nomic subjects,  including  the  new  European  Free 
Trade  Association,  assistance  to  the  less  developed 
areas,  and  discriminatory  restrictions  against  dol- 
lar exports.  In  Brussels  he  will  meet  with  officials 
of  the  European  Economic  Community.  While  in 
Paris  Mr.  Dillon  will  meet  with  economic  counse- 
lors from  various  American  embassies  in  western 
Europe. 

Under  Secretary  Dillon  will  be  accompanied  by 
John  M.  Leddy  and  Theodore  L.  Eliot,  Jr.,  Special 
Assistants  to  the  Under  Secretary,  and  by  Dorothy 
S.  de  Borchgrave,  personal  assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary. 


in  the  Far  East,  and  both  of  them  have  com- 
mented very  favorably  on  the  so-called  C onion  re- 
port 4  on  the  disturbance  of  our  allies  out  there 
over  some  of  our  own  representatives.  I  wonder 
if  you  want  to  comment  on  this  matter. 

A.  I  was  asked  once  before  if  I  would  comment 
on  that  particular  report.  This  was  made  to  a 
Senate  committee.  It  isn't  an  official  report  of  the 
committee  itself,  and,  unless  the  committee  sends 
it  to  us  and  asks  for  our  comment,  it  will  not  be 
commented  on. 

Q.  When  the  Cuban  labor  group  withdrew 
from  the  American  regional  organization  of  labor, 
day  before  yesterday  [November  22~],  it  did  so 
because  it  charged  the  regional  organization  was 
an  agency  of  United  States  imperialism.  Would 
you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

A.  I  would  just  say  it  was  an  absurd  charge. 
That  particular  organization  is  part  of  an  organ- 

4  United  States  Foreign  Policy,  Asia:  Studies  Prepared 
at  the  Request  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions by  Conlon  Associates  Ltd.,  No.  5,  Nov.  1,  1959  (86th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  committee  print). 


ization  [International  Confederation  of  Fit 
Trade  Unions]  which  encompasses  many  countrid 
in  Europe,  in  North  Africa,  in  South  America,  an 
elsewhere,  and  to  say  that  it  is  dominated  by  th 
United  States  has  no  basis  whatever  in  truth. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  Ms  been  a  great  dec 
of  discussion  by  the  officials  of  the  Japanese  Go4 
ernment  respecting  the  new  U.S.-Japanese  seen 
rity  treaty  in  terms  of  rationale  and  detail.  Ther 
has  been  very  little  of  that  here.  I  wonder  if,  nw 
that  the  treaty  is  near  signature,  you  would  h 
willing  to  give  us  your  views  as  to  what  the  Unitet 
States  is  getting  out  of  the  new  arrangement  am 
how  you  regard  the  degree  of  alliance  it  wouk, 
produce? 

A.  On  that  I  feel  that  I  should  not  go  int< 
detail  because  it  is  still  under  discussion.  I  wil 
say  this,  however.  This  is  a  treaty  being  nego 
tiated  between  equals  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  two 
equal,  independent  nations.  From  that  point  o 
view  we  regard  it  with  the  greatest  seriousness 
and  importance.  We  hope  very  much  we  will  be 
able  to  reach  agreement  on  the  terms  of  it  in  the 
near  future. 


The  Common  Market  and  the  Outer  Seven 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  expectation  is  that  there 
will  be  negotiations  soon  between  the  Common 
Market  and  the  so-called  Outer  Seven.5  I  wonder 
if  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  United 
States  to  participate. 

A.  On  that  I  would  rather  not  comment  again 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  familiar  as 
yet  with  the  details  of  the  Outer  Seven  agree- 
ment which  has  been  signed,  and  in  addition  we 
don't  want  to  barge  in  where  we  are  not  invited. 
I  think  that  in  December  Mr.  Dillon  will  be  tak- 
ing a  trip  to  Europe  in  which  he  will  be  talking 
to  members  of  both  groups  in  order  to  familiarize 
himself  in  greater  detail  with  the  implications  of 
both  agreements  and  the  possibility  of  their  work- 
ing together. 

[Mr.  Dillon  will  leave  Washington  December 


5  The  term  "Outer  Seven"  refers  to  Austria,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  have  agreed  to  establish  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association. 
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7,  spend  December  8  and  9  in  London,  December 
10  in  Brussels,  December  11,  12,  and  13  in  Paris, 
and  return  to  Washington  December  14.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secreta?y — back  to  our  security  in  the 
Far  East — last  week  Syngman  Rhee  said  he 
would  be  willing  to  be  the  first  of  our  allies  in 
the  Far  East  to  receive  the  big  IRBM  and  IGBM 
missiles.  Can  you  tell  us,  sir,  whether  any  such 
negotiations  are  going  along,  and,  if  so,  would 
they  be  along  the  lines  of  the  Turkish  agreement? 

A.  There  are  no  such  negotiations  going  on  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  the  considera- 
tions xohich  led  to  the  President's  adding  Spain 
to  the  list  of  countries  on  his  trip? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  necessarily 
a  change  of  circumstances.  The  President,  of 
Icourse,  on  his  trip  was  going  very  close  to  Spain. 
He  was  invited  to  go  to  Spain,  and  he  accepted 
the  invitation. 

Geneva  Technical  Talks 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  McGone  6  said  last  Sun- 
day he  hoped  that  a  complete  ban  on  atomic  ex- 
plosions could  be  achieved  but  he  didn't  think  it 
could  be  possible  to  police  a  complete  ban.  This 
\8eemed  to  bear  on  the  technical  talks  beginning  in 
\Geneva  again  tomorrow.7  Could  you  tell  us  what 
\your  judgment  is  of  a  possibility  of  policing  a 
complete  ban? 

A.  Well,  I  would  hesitate  very  much  reaching 
:a  conclusion  on  that  until  the  experts  have  met, 
as  they  are  planning  to  meet  tomorrow,  and  ex- 
amine all  the  data  that  is  now  available  and  all 
studies  that  have  been  made.  The  purpose  of  that 
meeting  is  to  examine  that  data  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  existing  technological  instrumen- 
tation is  adequate  to  detect  all  types  of  under- 
ground tests  or  only  some  underground  tests,  and 
what  kind,  and  what  improvements  are  likely  to 
be  made  in  the  instrumentation  itself.  It's  going 
to  be  a  very  highly  technical  discussion.  It  will 
have  a  very  important  bearing  on  what  kind  of  an 
agreement  might  be  made. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  expect  either  Britain 
or  Russia  to  come  up  with  separate  scientific  find- 
ings on  the  difficulties  of  detecting  underground 
tests? 

A.  We  don't  know.  The  British  and  ourselves 
are  in  complete  agreement  on  this.  The  Russians 
up  to  now  have  refused  to  examine  the  new  data 
that  we  had  made  available  to  us  as  a  result  of  the 
Hardtack  series  that  was  conducted  last  fall.8  This 
willingness  of  their  scientists  to  meet  with  ours 
is  in  the  context  of  their  examining  all  the  data 
that  we  present  there.  What  findings  they  will 
reach  I  obviously  cannot  predict  in  advance.  If 
they  reach  different  findings,  they  will  of  course 
submit  minority  and  majority  reports,  or  separate 
reports. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  same  subject,  you 
have  said  in  the  past,  I  believe,  you  would  not 
favor  continuing  the  voluntary  suspension  of  test- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  United  States  much  beyond 
the  end  of  the  year.  What  would  the  position  be 
if  in  Geneva  they  reached  an  agreement  on  atmos- 
pheric suspension  and  reserved  the  question  of 
underground  testing?  Would  we  go  ahead  and 
test  underground? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  determination  that  still  has 
to  be  made.  But  we  have  taken  no  obligation  to 
continue  the  moratorium  on  underground  testing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  upon  leaving  Panama  today, 
Mr.  Merchant  said  that  he  had  discussed  some 
measures  with  the  Panamanian  Government  to 
meet  some  of  t/ieir  complaints.9  He  said  some  of 
these  measures  had  been  thought  of  before  the  re- 
cent troubles  and  some  conceived  since.  Cam,  you 
tell  us  specifically  what  those  measures  are? 

A.  No,  I  won't  go  into  the  details  of  those 
measures,  but  I  will  say  they  had  been  considered 
before  the  recent  troubles.  The  complaints  arose 
largely  through  interpretation  of  treaty  provi- 
sions. And  we  are  in  a  position,  I  believe,  to  dis- 
cuss them,  assuming  normal  conditions  are  re- 
stored in  Panama,  in  a  way  to  resolve  them  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  report  from  London 


*  John  A.  McCone,  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

1  For  an  announcement  naming  the  U.S.  technical  ex- 
perts, see  p.  859. 


8  For  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  reported  by  the 
Panel  on  Seismic  Improvement,  see  Bulletin  of  July  6, 
1959,  p.  16. 

9  See  p.  859. 
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today  that  we  might  propose  a  second  go-rovmd  on 
the  surprise-attack  disarmament  negotiations.  Is 
there  something  like  that  being  contemplated? 

A.  I  saw  that  report,  and  it  was  news  to  me. 
I  don't  know  where  it  came  from. 

Q.  Can  you  also  tell  us  what  the  status  is  of  the 
Coolidge  committee  report?  10 

A.  They  are  still  working  on  it. 

Q.  Is  that  expected  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
before  you  go  to  Paris? 

A.  I  think  there  may  be  a  progress  report  before 
that  time,  but  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  Sir,  was  there  any  thought  of  President 
Eisenhower's  stopping  off  in  the  Middle  East — the 
Arab  part  of  the  Middle  East — or  in  Israel  during 
his  trip? 

A.  No.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  with  the  Pres- 
ident's trip  is  that  it  was  bounded  by  two  dates — 
the  one  when  he  had  to  be  in  India,  the  other  when 
he  had  to  be  in  Paris — and  the  only  stops  that  he 
could  make  within  that  framework  were  those 
almost  on  the  direct  line  from  one  place  to  the 
other. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are  your  plans  for  the 
Inter- American  Advisory  Committee? X1  When 
will  it  meet,  and  what  do  you  plan  to  lay  forth? 

A.  We  hope  to  have  a  meeting  of  that  commit- 
tee very  soon.  The  individuals,  as  you  know,  are 
very  busy  ones,  and  scattered,  but  they  are  a  very 
distinguished  group.  We  hope  to  review  with 
them  both  the  policies  that  you  might  call  short- 
range  policies  and  the  policies  which  are  long- 
range  policies,  and  we  hope  to  get  their  advice  in 
respect  to  both  categories. 

The  Berlin  Situation 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  former  Secretary  Acheson 
gave  a  speech  before  the  NATO  parliamentarians 
last  week  in  which  he  said  it  was  a  mistake  for  the 
Allies  to  talk  to  the  Russians  about  Berlin  at  all, 
because  almost  any  arrangement  that  might  come 


"For  a  White  House  announcement  regarding  the  com- 
mittee headed  by  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  see  Bulletin  of 

An*'.  17,  l!).-,!),i,.  2.'57. 

"  For  background,  see  Ibid.,  Dec.  7,  19r>9,  p.  823. 


up  now  would  be  worse  than  the  one  we  now  have. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  view? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  necessarily  share  the  view.  I 
read  the  speech  very  carefully.  And  it  seemed 
to  me  that  what  Mr.  Acheson  had  done  was  to 
build  up  a  number  of  straw  men  and  then  knock 
them  down.  The  assumption  he  made  was  that 
the  Kussians  would  be  insisting  still  on  the  same 
position  that  they  held  a  year  ago  last  November, 
when  this  crisis  was  first  precipitated.  Actually 
they  have  come  a  very  long  way  from  that.  In 
addition,  I  don't  think  that  he  had  any  grounds 
for  assuming  that  we  were  necessarily  going  to 
make  concessions  which  would  be  detrimental.  I 
think  that  was  entirely  speculation  on  his  part. 

Q.  Sir,  what  do  you  think  of  his  statement  that 
this  administration  has  no  foreign  policy  but  the 
policy  of  locomotion?    [Laughter.) 

A.  It's  a  good  phrase.  (Laughter.)  But,  as 
far  as  its  meaning  is  concerned,  I  have  very  seri- 
ous doubts  that  it  has  any  meaning  at  all.  The 
administration,  it  seems  to  me,  has  a  very  distinct 
foreign  policy.  If  one  means  that  one  will  have 
one  foreign  policy  in  detail  in  the  Far  East,  an- 
other in  Latin  America,  and  another  in  Europe, 
I  would  not  say  that  it  was  true.  But  our  prin- 
cipal objective  has  been  very  clearly  enunciated, 
and  the  methods  we  are  using  to  achieve  those 
objectives  obviously  vary  in  different  countries 
and  in  different  sections  of  the  world. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  mean  when  you 
say  the  Russians  have  come  a  very  long  way  from 
their  position  on  Berlin  last  year? 

A.  Well,  last  year,  in  November,  when  Mr. 
Khrushchev  made  his  first  speech  precipitating  the 
Berlin  crisis,  he  stated  that  we  had  no  legal  rights 
in  Berlin,  that  they  were  planning  to  throw  us 
out,  and  that  this  was  something  that  they  had 
planned  to  do  as  a  unilateral  action.  Since  that 
time  they  have  admitted  our  legal  rights — ad- 
mitted them  several  times,  and  completely.  They 
have  furthermore  moved  away  from  the  threat 
of  taking  unilateral  action. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  any  comment  on 
the  publication  in  Soviet  newspapers  of  the  com- 
plete text  of  speeches  by  yourself  and  Mr. 
Acheson? 

A.  No,  I  don't  know  how  to  interpret  it. 
Whether  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  policy, 
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with  editorial  comment  in  each  case  on  the  par- 
ticular speeches  that  they  publish,  I  don't  know. 
But  it  certainly  was  a  surprising  development  that 
they  would  publish  those  speeches  in  full. 

G.  Mr.  Secretary,  were  you  disturbed  at  the  edi- 
torial comment  so  favorable  about  your  own 
speech? 

A.  Well,  the  editorial  comment,  if  you  read  all 
of  it,  you  wouldn't  find  quite  so  favorable.  The 
favorable  extracts  were  printed  here,  but  the  full 
flavor  of  it  was  that  I  was  still  very  much  imbued 
with  the  cold-war  spirit. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  then  your  position  that 
you  think  a  new  arrangement  can  be  reached  on 
Berlin  which  is  better  than  what  we  now  have? 

A.  It  can  be.  I'm  not  sure  that  it  will  be.  I 
wouldn't  predict  that  it  necessarily  would  be.  I 
think  we  would  like  to  make  a  better  arrangement 
if  we  could.  I  think  that  probably  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  status  quo  worry  lest 
in  effort  to  make  a  new  arrangement  would  lead 
o  what  has  been  called,  I  think,  the  status  quo 
ninus. 

G.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  seen  any  basic 
'hange  in  the  substantive  position  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  took  a  year  ago  and  as  of  today,  or 
tre  the  changes  that  you  see  merely  procedural? 
las  he  changed,  in  other  words,  in  his  basic  de- 
nand  that  we  get  out  of  Berlin,  or  has  he  merely 
changed  in  the  way  we  will  do  it  and  the  timing 
vnd  the  threat  and  all  the  rest?  Has  there  been 
my  cliange  on  that,  that  he  is  going  to  get  us  out? 

A.  His  objective  is  still  that  he  is  going  to  get 
is  out. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  comment,  sir,  on 
he  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  on  our  aid 
rrogram  to  India  that  was  issued  several  months 
■go  and  came  to  light  again  just  recently? 

A.  That  report,  as  I  understand  it,  was  made 
rith  respect  to  the  operations  in  India  from 
955  to  1958.  The  operations  that  were  most 
riticized,  namely,  the  ineffective  use  of  certain 
ommodity  deals,  actually  had  been  remedied  at 
be  time  of  the  GAO  [General  Accounting  Office] 
isit  to  India  in  1957.  I  think  that  the  GAO,  you 
-ill  find  in  that  report,  does  say  that  many  of  the 


things  of  which  they  had  complained  in  there  were 
on  their  way  to  rectification. 

Question  of  Banning  Nuclear  Tests 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  envisaged  a  feio  minutes 
ago  agreement  out  of  the  technical  talks  or  an 
agreement  to  disagree  on  the  minority  report  and 
a  majority  report.  How  do  you  envisage  proceed- 
ing then  on  the  political  negotiations  toward  a  test 
ban — toward  a  complete  ban  or  a  partial  ban  or 
some  other? 

A.  No,  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  come 
to  a  complete  ban  which  would  include  under- 
ground testing  if  our  scientists,  in  their  objective 
judgment,  felt  that  the  instrumentation  that  might 
be  available  was  not  good  enough  to  be  an  effective 
deterrent  from  the  point  of  view  of  inspection. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  additional  nations  develop 
nuclear  weapons  capability,  do  you  think  that  will 
make  it  more  difficult  to  control  nuclear  toeapons? 
Would  you  please  make  special  reference  to 
Sweden  and  its  plans  perhaps  to  go  ahead  with 
development  of  nuclear  weapons? 

A.  No.  I'm  not  going  to  comment  on  any  par- 
ticular nation  wanting  to  go  ahead  on  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons.  But,  in  answer  to  the 
first  part  of  your  question,  I  would  certainly  say 
that  the  greater  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons the  greater  the  control  problem  will  become. 

Q.  Sir,  have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the 
possible  effect  on  U.S.  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica if  the  Cuban  federation  goes  ahead  in  form- 
ing this  inter- American  organization  excluding 
the  United  States? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  we  have  speculated  on  that 
as  yet. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  received  a  protest 
from  the  French  Government  about  the  granting 
of  visas  to,  I  think,  three  people,  members  of  the 
FLN  {Federation  de  Liberation  NationaW]  to 
come  to  the  United  Nations? 

A.  Yes.  We  did  receive  a  protest  on  that.  And 
we  explained  to  the  French  what  both  our  tradi- 
tional and  legal  positions  were  in  this  matter. 
Traditionally,  we  have  always  granted  visas  to 
persons  with  whom  we  disagree  politically  if  that 
were  the  only  quarrel  that  we  had  with  them. 
Under  the  immigration  and  naturalization  laws 
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we  can  withhold  visas  to  anarchists,  Communists, 
and  criminals — I  think  there  are  a  few  others,  but 
very  definite  categories — the  admission  of  whom 
would  be  detrimental  to  our  security  and  interests. 
From  a  legal  point  of  view  and  from  our  tradi- 
tional point  of  view,  we  felt  that  we  could  not 
withhold  these  visas.  But  we  have  explained  very 
carefully  to  the  French  that  the  granting  of  the 
visas  is  in  no  way  related  to  our  own  attitude  on 
the  efforts  of  General  de  Gaulle  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  in  Algeria,  an  attitude  which  both  the 
President  and  I  in  separate  statements 12  made 
very  clear  as  far  as  the  French  are  concerned. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  any  sort  of  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  be  feasible  without  the  partici- 
pation of  Red  China? 

A.  That  is  very  much  of  a  question,  and  I 
wouldn't  presume  to  answer  it  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  a  few  moments  ago 
that  the  Inter-American  Advisory  Commission  or 
Council  will  meet  soon.  Would  that  be  before  you 
go  to  Europe? 

A.  I  hope  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  General  Draper13  said  last 
week  that  neither  military  nor  economic  foreign 
aid  figured  in  the  balance  very  greatly — in  the 
balance-of-payments  problem — and  therefore  he 
advocated  no  cuts  in  both  programs.  Would  you 
agree  with  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
committee? 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  was  talking  primarily  of 
military  aid.  I  wouldn't  think  consciously  he  was 
talking  of  other  aid.  In  military  aid  the  great 
preponderance  of  military  aid  is  in  hardware,  and 
that  hardware  is  virtually  all  purchased  in  the 
United  States.  So  that,  if  the  purchase  is  being 
made  here  in  the  United  States,  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  does  not  enter  into  it. 

Q.  He  said  on  the  economic  side  that  it  probably 
wouldn't  affect  the  balance  of  payments  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  deficit. 

A.  I'd  be  surprised  if  he  spoke  about  that.  He 
may  have  given  the  percentage  to  the  total,  but 
undoubtedly  it  does  affect  the  balance  of  payments 
to  a  certain  extent. 


President  Names  Edward  Page 
U.S.  Minister  to  Bulgaria 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No 
vember  23  (press  release  815)  that  Presiden 
Eisenhower,  in  another  major  step  in  the  resump 
tion  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Bulgaria,  ha< 
on  that  day  named  Edward  Page,  Jr.,  to  be  th< 
U.S.  Minister  to  Bulgaria.  The  U.S.  Legation  a* 
Sofia  is  expected  to  open  early  in  1960. 

The  agreement  to  resume  diplomatic  relation 
between  the  United  States  and  Bulgaria  wa* 
reached  on  March  24,  1959.  It  has  been  agreec 
that  Peter  G.  Voutov,  Permanent  Representativ 
of  Bulgaria  at  the  United  Nations,  will  be  th< 
Bulgarian  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

The  American  Legation  was  closed  by  th< 
United  States  in  February  1950  following  charge- 
made  against  Minister  Donald  R.  Heath  in  th^ 
course  of  the  so-called  Traicho  Rostov  trials. 
During  the  conversations  which  preceded  th< 
agreement  to  resume  relations,  the  Bulgarian  rep 
resentative  stated  that  the  Bulgarian  Supremi 
Court,  in  annulling  the  sentences  in  the  Rostov 
trials  on  November  6,  1956,  had  withdrawn  th» 
charges  against  Mr.  Heath  as  groundless. 


Albanian  Independence  Day 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  824  dated  November  27 

November  28,  the  47th  anniversary  of  Albaniar 
independence,  will  be  widely  observed  by  Ameri- 
cans of  Albanian  descent  and  by  Albanians 
throughout  the  world.  This  important  event  ir 
the  long  and  courageous  struggle  of  the  Albaniar 
people  for  national  existence  has  particular  sig 
nificance  to  all  free  peoples  at  a  time  when  the 
Albanian  nation  is  subjected  to  Soviet  domina- 
tion. The  Government  and  people  of  the  United' 
States,  in  their  continuing  search  for  peace  witM 
justice  among  nations,  look  with  sympathy  and 
understanding  upon  the  aspirations  of  the  Alba' 
nian  people  for  national  independence  and  the  f ul 
enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  freedoms. 


"  Ibid.,  Oct.  12, 1959,  p.  500. 

"  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  To  Study  the  United  States  Military  Assist- 
ance Program. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1950,  p.  159 
Mar.  6,  1950,  pp.  351-356;  Mar.  13,  1950,  p.  397;  and  Mar 
20,  1959,  p.  442. 
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)me  Implications  of  Soviet  Economic  Development 


Statement  by  Allen  W.  Dulles 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence 1 


Few  subjects  arouse  more  heated  controversy 
an  that  which  your  committee  is  studying; 
mely,  the  comparison  of  the  economies  of  the 
nited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  proponents  of  the  view  that  the  Soviet 
nion  is  relatively  backward.  There  are  others 
10  picture  it  as  a  galloping  giant  which  exceeds 
not  only  in  its  present  speed  but  in  staying 
wer. 

In  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  we  devote 
najor  effort  to  the  analysis  of  this  problem.  We 
ther  together  the  best  technicians  available,  in 
d  out  of  Government,  to  advise  us  on  the  vari- 
s  aspects  of  the  Soviet  economy — from  agricul- 
re  on  the  one  hand  to  the  most  sophisticated 
clinical  and  military  items  on  the  other.  We 
ve  a  great  mass  of  evidence  to  weigh.  We  try 
do  it  without  prejudice. 

We  have  also  carefully  reviewed  the  papers 
lich  your  committee  has  already  received  and 
[Wished.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
neral  excellence  of  these  studies. 

Ivergence  of  Views  Among  Experts 

;  There  are  many  reasons  for  the  divergence  of 
I3ws  among  experts.  A  great  deal  depends  upon 
Ije  particular  sector  of  the  Soviet  economy  that  is 
Ider  study. 

IThe  Soviet  Union  is  extremely  proficient  in  cer- 
lin  areas,  especially  in  the  scientific  and  techno- 
l?ical  fields  related  to  its  military  effort.  In 
qher  areas,  which  up  to  the  present  time  the 


Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics 
t  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress  on 
I  v.  13. 


Soviets  have  considered  secondary,  their  perform- 
ance ranges  from  fair  to  mediocre. 

In  some  important  areas,  particularly  agricul- 
ture, their  efforts  have  been  hampered  by  the  tend- 
ency to  impose  on  the  tillers  of  the  soil  some 
of  the  precepts  of  Marx  through  the  system  of 
collective  farms  and  rigid  state  control.  Such 
ideological  considerations,  in  recent  years  at  least, 
have  not  hampered  their  progress  in  the  field  of 
science  and  technology. 

Returning  American  experts  after  visiting  the 
U.S.S.R.  reflect  these  contrasts.  Those  experts 
who  have  concentrated  their  study  on  Soviet 
achievements  in  the  fields  of  steel  production, 
heat-resistant  metals,  electronics,  aeronautics  and 
space  technology,  atomic  energy,  machine  tools, 
and  the  like,  come  back  with  the  general  findings 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  highly  competent. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  studied  what 
the  Soviets  are  doing  in  agriculture,  roadbuilding, 
housing,  retail  trade,  and  in  the  consumer  goods 
field,  including  textiles,  find  them  lagging  far  be- 
hind us.  Some  recent  returning  visitors  to  the 
Soviet  Union  remarked  with  surprise  that  they 
can  send  a  Lunik  to  the  moon  but  don't  bother 
to  make  the  plumbing  work. 

This  is  a  crude  comparison  but  does  help  to  illus- 
trate where  Soviet  priorities  lie. 

The  lag  I  have  mentioned  does  not  reflect  Soviet 
inability  to  do  these  particular  things.  It  does 
evidence  a  definite  decision  to  defer  them  to  the 
higher  priority  objectives  of  industrial  and  mili- 
tary power  and  an  unwillingness,  at  this  time,  to 
devote  the  funds  and  manpower  necessary  to  the 
modernization  of  production  equipment  in  the 
consumer  goods  field. 
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U.S.S.R.  a  Country  of  Concentration 

At  first  blush  one  might  conclude  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  a  country  of  contrasts,  but  this 
is  only  superficially  true.  It  is  a  country  of 
concentration- — concentration  on  those  aspects  of 
production  and  of  economic  development  which 
the  Soviet  leaders  feel  will  enhance  their  power 
position  in  the  world.  Theirs  is  a  materialistic 
society.  They  assign  a  low  priority  to  those  en- 
deavors which  would  lead  to  a  fuller  life  for  their 
people. 

The  attitude  they  take  toward  automobiles  is 
a  good  illustration  of  this  policy.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev was  undoubtedly  impressed  by  the  view  he 
gained  of  our  overall  economic  strength.  He  was 
by  no  means  persuaded  that  he  should  emulate 
us  in  the  automotive  field.  In  an  address  at  Vladi- 
vostok about  a  month  ago  he  said  that  it  was, 

.  .  .  not  at  all  our  aim  to  compete  with  the  Americans 
in  the  producing  of  a  large  number  of  cars.  .  .  .  We  shall 
produce  many  cars  but  not  at  the  moment.  We  want  to 
set  up  a  different  system  for  the  use  of  cars  than  the 
one  in  capitalistic  countries.  .  .  .  Cars  will  be  used  in 
our  country  more  rationally  than  it  is  done  by  the 
Americans.  Common  taxicab  parks  will  be  widely  de- 
veloped in  our  country,  where  people  will  take  cars  for 
essential  purposes. 

He  did  not  add — but  it  does  cross  one's  mind — 
that  his  system  also  gives  the  regime  a  better 
chance  to  maintain  its  control  over  the  people. 

In  effect  Khrushchev  is  also  implying  that  he 
does  not  propose  to  divert  to  car  production 
resources  which  could  contribute  to  build  up  heavy 
industry  and  military  strength. 

Another  illustration  of  the  Soviet  ability  to 
concentrate  and  allocate  resources  for  the  greater 
power  of  the  state  is  in  the  use  made  of  highly 
skilled  manpower,  including  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists. 

Once  they  have  determined  upon  a  high-pri- 
ority project — and  they  have  fewer  echelons  of 
decisions  to  surmount  than  we  before  the  final 
go-ahead  is  given — they  are  able  to  divert  to  this 
project  the  needed  complement  of  the  ablest  tech- 
nicians in  the  U.S.S.R.  which  the  particular  task 
demands.  They  can  also  quickly  allocate  the 
necessary  laboratory  or  factory  space  and  man- 
power required.  Today,  although  their  overall 
resources  are  far  less  than  ours,  they  can  allocate 
what  is  necessary  if  the  priority  is  high  enough. 

They  cannot  do  everything  at  once,  and  they 
do  not  work  on  as  many  competing  designs  as  we. 


But  in  many  of  the  technical  and  military  fiel 
the  leadtime  from  the  drawing  board  to  t 
finished  product  is  less  with  them  than  with  v 
This  seems  to  be  true  despite  the  fact  that,  gc 
erally  speaking,  the  technical  competence  of  o< 
labor,  man  for  man,  exceeds  theirs. 

Furthermore  our  military  production  progrjl 
is  in  competition,  as  respects  brains  in  the  pla 
ning  and  brawn  in  the  production,  with  the  i 
quirements  for  the  manufacture  of  consume 
goods.  In  the  Soviet  Union  this  type  of  coi 
petition  now  can  be  suppressed. 

The  Soviets  are  also  quick  to  review  industri 
and  military  programs  when  they  find  the 
inconsistent  with  their  overall  goals  or  too  cost 
in  terms  of  money  or  manpower.  In  1956  th( 
advertised  widely  a  program  in  the  field  <l 
nuclear  power,  for  industrial  and  peaceful  pu 
poses,  of  2,500  megawatts  to  be  achieved  in  196 
Gradually  they  have  screened  this  down  to  a  poii 
less  than  30  percent  of  their  initial  goal.  Appa 
ently  they  found  it  too  costly  for  what  they  we: 
achieving,  whether  in  terms  of  electric  power  < 
in  terms  of  its  propaganda  value. 

While  they  keep  as  secret  as  they  ca 
the  details  of  their  military  programs  and  prof 
ress,  Mr.  Khrushchev  did  tell  us  that  hea\ 
bombers  should  be  consigned  to  museums  an 
that  he  is  generally  turning  from  bombers  1 
missiles.  The  evidence  tends  to  bear  out  a  chang 
in  policy  here  as  well  as  in  naval  constructioi 
where  the  building  of  cruisers  has  apparent] 
been  halted. 

While  we  know  a  great  deal  more  about  thei 
overall  military  programs  than  the  Soviet  tel 
us,  their  screen  of  secrecy  makes  it  difficult  1 
estimate  with  precision  the  exact  percentage  c 
the  Soviet  gross  national  product  (GNP)  whic 
it  absorbs.  We  estimate,  however,  that,  with 
GNP  of  about  45  percent  of  ours — computed  o 
the  same  basis  as  we  compute  our  own — the: 
military  effort,  in  terms  of  value,  is  roughly  con 
parable  to  our  own — a  little  less  in  tern 
of  hardware  produced  but  substantially  more  i 
terms  of  manpower  under  arms.  Military  han 
ware  comes  out  of  the  most  efficient  sector  of  the 
economy. 

With  respect  to  the  productivity  of  Soviet  lalx 
generally,  the  comparative  picture  is  very  diffe: 
ent.     Today  they  have  on  the  farms  over  45  mi 
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ion  men  and  women,  or  nearly  one-half  of  their 
>tal  labor  contingent.  With  us  the  number  of 
workers  in  agriculture  is  only  about  10  percent  of 
,ur  total  labor  force,  and  with  this  force  we  pro- 
duce about  one-third  more  than  does  Soviet  agri- 
ulture.  In  the  industrial  sector  they  have  20 
percent  more  labor  than  we  to  produce  the  equiva- 
?nt  of  about  40  percent  of  our  total  production. 

osition  of  Prerevolutionary  Russia 

It  is  the  task  of  this  subcommittee,  I  understand, 
3  reach  some  conclusions  regarding  the  present 
trength  of  the  Soviet  economy,  its  past  rates  of 
'rogress,  and  its  prospects  for  future  growth. 
Vith.  these  introductory  remarks  on  the  general 
ackground  of  the  Soviet  economy  and  its  overall 
bjectives,  I  will  turn  to  the  particular  subjects  of 
Our  inquiry. 

I  The  year  1913  is  taken  as  the  base  for  many 
'oviet  studies  and  claims.  The  Soviets  try  to  pic- 
ire  prerevolutionary  Kussia  as  the  economic 
)unterpart  of  black  Africa  today.  The  official 
lyth  about  the  relative  backwardness  of  imperial 
lussia  has  been  deliberately  created  so  that  Com- 
lunist  economic  achievements  will  appear  to  be 
ren  greater  than  in  fact  they  have  been.  The 
oviet  party  line  would  have  you  believe  that 
lussian  industrial  output  was  less  than  7  percent 
f  that  of  the  United  States  in  1913. 
Recently  the  dean  of  Soviet  economists,  Acad- 
oaician  [Stanislav]  Strumilin,  published  a 
amphlet  which  deflated  official  Communist 
aims.  He  calculated  Soviet  1913  output  at  be- 
veen  11  and  12  percent  of  that  of  the  U.S.  Hav- 
)g  passed  his  80th  birthday,  Strumilin  un- 
oubtedly  felt  it  was  time  to  write  objectively. 
The  weight  of  evidence,  as  I  see  it,  would  place 
rerevolutionary  Russia  as  the  sixth  or  seventh 
rgest  industrial  power  of  its  time,  though  rela- 
vely  backward  by  then  existing  Western  Euro- 
3an  standards  of  per  capita  output. 
Further,  Russia  had  in  hand  many  of  the  keys 
>r  rapid  economic  development  which  were,  of 
>urse,  taken  over  by  the  Communists  after  1917. 
or  example,  its  agricultural  output  in  1913  was 
ot  only  able  to  provide  an  adequate  diet  for  its 
iople  but  also  to  generate  an  export  surplus, 
here  was  no  pressure  of  population  against  food 
sources. 

The  country  was  richly  endowed  with  coal,  iron 
e,  petroleum  deposits,  and  other  essential  in- 
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dustrial  materials.  For  example,  Russia  ac- 
counted for  about  half  the  world's  production  of 
petroleum  in  the  early  1900's.  After  the  subse- 
quent major  discoveries  in  the  United  States, 
Russia's  relative  position  declined,  but  in  1913  she 
was  still  a  major  world  oil  producer.  Even  in 
1913  Russia  had  a  modest  but  growing  machine- 
building  industry,  a  well-developed  rail-transport 
net,  a  supply  of  technical  talent,  and  a  tradition  of 
excellence  in  pure  science  and  mathematics. 

Rate  of  Soviet  Industrial  Growth 

So  much  for  what  existed  prior  to  the  Com- 
munist takeover  in  1917.  The  first  major  prob- 
lems that  faced  the  revolutionists  were  political 
and  military— to  get  Russia  out  of  the  war  with 
Germany,  to  bring  the  internal  civil  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  and  later  to  resolve  the  battle 
for  control  within  the  Communist  Party  itself 
which  followed  the  death  of  Lenin.  This  took  the 
better  part  of  a  decade.  By  1928  three  important 
developments  had  taken  place : 

First,  Stalin  had  emerged  as  the  absolute  victor 
in  the  internal  power  struggle ; 

Second,  the  economy  had  then  been  restored  to 
its  1913  level  of  output ;  and 

Third,  out  of  the  murky  materialistic  dogma 
of  Marxism  and  Leninism,  the  surviving  Com- 
munist leadership  had  molded  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic action  which  remains  in  force  today. 

The  central  theme  of  this  program  is  forced- 
draft  industrialization.  Having  determined  on 
this  objective  the  Communist  leadership  proceeded 
to  implement  their  decision  through  the  mecha- 
nism of  detailed  plans,  rigid  allocation  of  re- 
sources, and  the  use  of  force  where  necessary. 

In  the  short  space  of  30  years,  from  1928,  de- 
spite the  ravages  of  4  war  years  and  several  years 
of  reconstruction  between  1941  and  1950,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  become  second  among  the 
world's  industrial  powers.  There  is  no  dispute  on 
this  point. 

Furthermore,  in  reviewing  the  various  studies 
of  Western  scholars,  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
substantial  agreement  on  the  rate  of  industrial 
growth  achieved  by  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
period  since  1950.  The  range  of  estimates  is  from 
9  to  10.5  percent  a  year. 

The  findings  of  a  study  given  you  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research  appear  on 
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the  surface  to  be  an  exception.  This  exception, 
in  my  opinion,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
NBER  study  covers  civilian  production  only, 
whose  annual  growth  is  placed  at  7.7  percent  for 
the  period  1950-55.  The  most  important  differ- 
ence between  the  National  Bureau's  figure  of  7.7 
percent  and  our  estimate  of  about  10  percent  is  due 
to  our  inclusion  of  military  production,  which 
looms  large  in  the  overall  production  figures. 
The  addition  of  military  equipment  to  the  Na- 
tional Bureau's  index  would  tend  to  raise  it  into 
the  range  I  have  indicated. 

Virtually  all  Western  measurements  point  to 
this  conclusion :  that  Soviet  industrial  production 
has  been  growing  at  a  rate  at  least  twice  as  rapid 
as  that  of  the  United  States  since  1950. 

In  reaching  this  and  other  comparative  figures 
of  industrial  production  we  have  adjusted  Soviet 
data  to  make  them  comparable  to  our  own  and 
have  included  in  industrial  production  the  output 
of  all  manufacturing  and  mining  industries,  as 
well  as  public  utilities. 

Turning  from  industrial  production  to  a  more 
comprehensive,  but  in  many  ways  less  significant, 
measure  of  economic  growth,  namely,  gross  na- 
tional product,  we  find  similar  parallels  between 
the  CIA  and  independent  private  studies  of  the 
Soviet  economy. 

We  estimate  the  growth  of  Soviet  GNP  during 
the  present  decade,  1950-58,  to  have  been  at  an 
annual  average  rate  of  about  7  percent  measured 
in  constant  prices.  Estimates  by  others  for  simi- 
lar time  periods  range  from  a  low  of  6  percent  to 
a  high  of  9  percent.  The  degree  of  agreement 
is  perhaps  even  closer  than  this  range  would  in- 
dicate since  these  estimates  have  varying  initial 
and  terminal  dates  within  the  decade.  The  con- 
clusion, then,  is  that  Soviet  GNP  has  also  been 
growing  twice  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the  U.S.  over 
the  past  8  years. 

Comparison  of  Soviet  and  American  Growth 

Some  observers  have  noted  that  in  the  past  the 
United  States  experienced  long-term  rates  of 
growth  comparable  to  the  Soviet  achievement 
from  1913  to  the  present.  Such  rough  statistical 
equality  would  be  true,  for  example,  if  the  four 
decades  of  U.S.  growth  ending  with  our  entry  into 
World  War  I  were  selected  for  comparison. 
Those  who  would  play  down  Soviet  achievements 


leap  from  this  statistical  springboard  to  the  con 
elusion  that  there  is  nothing  unique  about  Sovie 
industrial  progress.  Indeed,  they  say,  we  did  i 
ourselves  at  a  "comparable  stage  of  developmen 
in  the  United  States." 

Such  conclusions  omit  mention  of  the  uniquel; 
favorable  conditions  that  stimulated  our  growt] 
prior  to  World  War  I.  Such  factors  include  th 
massive  immigration  of  European  workers,  th 
influx  of  investment  funds  to  make  possible  ou 
rapid  rate  of  industrialization,  and  the  low  leve 
of  defense  expenditures.  The  point  is  not  onl; 
that  these  factors  no  longer  exist  in  the  Unitec 
States  but  also  that  they  never  existed  for  Ion; 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  interpretation  of  histor 
with  another  case.  The  National  Bureau  stud; 
estimates  Soviet  annual  industrial  growth  fron 
1913  to  1955  at  3.9  percent.  We  have  not  felt  tha 
the  years  from  1913  to  1928  were  helpful  in  fore 
casting  the  future.  These  years  for  the  U.S.S.K 
were  marked  by  wars,  internal  and  external,  fr 
political  upheaval,  mass  imprisonment,  and  chaos 
By  1928  they  were  about  back  to  the  1913  level 
For  example,  Soviet  steel  production  in  tb 
U.S.S.R.  in  1913  was  a  little  over  4  million  tons 
by  1928  it  was  still  just  a  little  over  4  million  tons 

If  the  first  15  years  are  eliminated,  as  we  believi 
they  should  be,  and  growth  is  measured  from  192! 
through  1958,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  tha 
Soviet  economy  has  surged  forward  very  rapidh 
indeed.  The  rate  was  faster  than  for  Americai 
industry  over  these  years,  despite  the  effects  o. 
World  War  II,  which  stimulated  industria 
growth  in  the  United  States  but  was  a  disaster  foi 
the  U.S.S.E. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  West  did  the  pio 
neering.  Soviet  industrial  development  was  buil 
upon,  and  profited  from,  the  technology  ahead] 
developed  by  the  West  from  the  days  of  the  in 
dustrial  revolution. 

The  statement,  frequently  made,  that  much  o 
postwar  Soviet  growth  came  from  looting  plant: 
in  Manchuria  and  East  Germany  does  not  stanc 
up  if  closely  examined.  The  early  rehabilitatioi 
of  war-damaged  Soviet  manufacturing  plant: 
was  aided  by  these  forced  imports ;  the  total  ben 
efit,  however,  was  small  compared  with  wartimi 
losses. 

Espionage  and  the  reliance  on  outside  technica 
experts,  particularly  German,  is  also  alleged  t< 
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ave  been  of  crucial  importance  to  Soviet  indus- 
rial  success  since  World  War  II.  In  a  few  key 
idustries  of  military  significance,  most  particu- 
lar in  atomic  energy  and  in  the  field  of  ballistic 
lissiles,  this  had  some  importance  in  the  very 
arly  stages  of  Soviet  postwar  development,  but, 
x)ked  at  in  the  perspective  of  Soviet  industrial 
lilitary  growth  as  a  whole  and  their  present  com- 
etence  in  both  the  ballistic  and  nuclear  field,  these 
actors  played  a  relatively  minor  role.  They  have 
lined  much  more  in  the  overall  industrial  field 
rom  the  acquisition  and  copying  of  advanced 
restern  models  of  specialized  equipment. 

uture  Soviet  Prospects 

Turning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  we  have 
ot  attempted  to  distill  a  "best  estimate"  of  fu- 
rre  Soviet  prospects  for  economic  growth  out  of 
ie  vagaries  of  30  or  40  years  of  Soviet  history, 
istead  we  have  asked  ourselves  three  questions  : 

First,  what  have  the  Soviets  shown  a  capacity 
>  do  under  present  prevailing  conditions? 
Second,  what  do  the  Soviet  leaders  intend  to 
)?     and 

Third,  what  are  the  Soviet's  prospects  for  the 
Jiievement  of  their  goals,  assuming  there  are  no 
tervening  catastrophes,  such  as  war,  famine, 
id  the  like? 

As  to  the  first  point,  Soviet  performance  on  past 
ans,  particularly  postwar,  has  been  relatively 
>od.  The  fourth  5-year  plan  (1946-50)  was 
Jfilled  well  ahead  of  schedule.  The  goals  of 
e  fifth  5-year  plan  were  more  than  met. 
The  sixth  5 -year  plan  was  abandoned  early  in 
s  life.  It  soon  was  apparent  that  it  was  too  am- 
tious.  In  contrast  the  7-year  plan  (1959-65) 
is  more  carefully  drawn  and  is  a  reasonable  blue- 
int  of  attainable  growth.  Experience  teaches 
that  Soviet  industrial  plans  should  be  taken 
riously. 

With  respect  to  their  intentions,  the  Soviet  lead- 
s  have  left  no  room  for  doubt.  The  obsession 
th  overtaking  the  U.S.  economy  in  the  shortest 
ssible  historical  time  was  the  dominant  theme  of 
a  21st  Party  Congress,  held  last  February.  It 
ntinues  to  be  so.  Mr.  Khrushchev's  words  to 
J  Congress  were : 

rhe  Soviet  Union  intends  to  outstrip  the  United  States 
>nomically.  ...     To  surpass  the  level  of  production 
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in  the  United  States  means  to  exceed  the  highest  in- 
dexes of  capitalism. 

Visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  report  the  slogan, 
"Even  America  must  be  surpassed,"  painted  on 
the  cowbarns  throughout  the  country. 

Goals  off  7- Year  Plan 

The  U.S.S.E.  is  now  in  the  opening  stages  of 
the  7-year  plan,  which  blueprints  industrial  de- 
velopments through  1965.  This  plan  establishes 
the  formidable  task  of  increasing  industrial  out- 
put by  80  percent  over  7  years.  The  achievement 
of  this  goal  will  narrow  the  present  gap  between 
Soviet  and  United  States  industrial  output.  This 
would  be  particularly  true  in  the  basic  raw  mate- 
rials and  producers  goods  fields. 

In  our  judgment  these  goals  can  be  met,  with 
certain  exceptions. 

Past  Soviet  economic  growth  has  rested  largely 
on  the  plowing  back  of  every  possible  ruble  into 
heavy  industry,  into  the  means  of  production.  It 
is  the  use  of  steel  to  make  steel  capacity  greater, 
rather  than  to  use  it  up  by  manufacturing  auto- 
mobiles, for  example. 

The  magnitude  of  the  investment  program  in 
the  7-year  plan— the  plan  that  runs  through 
1965— is  impressive  by  any  standards  of  com- 
parison. Capital  investment  in  Soviet  industry 
for  the  year  1959,  the  initial  year  of  the  plan, 
when  measured  in  dollars,  will  be  approximately 
equal  to  industrial  investment  in  the  United  States 
this  year.  The  Soviets  plan  proportionately 
larger  investment  outlays  for  the  succeeding  years 
through  1965.  These  absolute  amounts  of  invest- 
ment are  being  fed  into  an  industrial  system  whose 
output  in  1958  was  only  about  40  percent  of  that 
of  the  United  States.  Under  such  forced-draft 
feeding  the  Soviet  industrial  plant  should  grow 
at  a  rapid  rate. 

On  the  other  hand  we  see  no  prospect  that  the 
agricultural  goals  of  the  7-year  plan  will  be  ap- 
proached. The  dramatic  increase  of  7  percent 
per  annum  achieved  over  the  1953-58  period  was 
the  result  of  a  6-year  effort  to  raise  agriculture 
out  of  the  trough  in  which  Stalin  had  left  it.  A 
variety  of  factors,  including  increased  inputs  of 
resources,  more  efficient  use  of  resources,  and  at 
least  two  unusually  good  weather  years,  contri- 
buted to  this  record  growth. 

We  estimate,  however,  that  these  resource  and 
efficiency  gains  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  present 
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plan  period.  Given  average  weather,  net  agricul- 
tural output  will  probably  not  increase  under  the 
7-year  plan  more  than  18  to  20  percent  by  1965. 
Such  a  modest  growth  is  well  below  the  implied 
planned  growth  of  55  to  60  percent. 

Of  course  the  regime  may  be  stimulated  to 
undertake  drastic  new  programs  or  new  resource 
commitments  not  presently  planned.  Because  the 
agricultural  sector  of  the  Soviet  economy  in  the 
past  has  been  its  least  efficient  component  we  do 
not  reject  the  possibility  of  more  improvement 
than  we  presently  forecast. 

Some  Foreseeable  Hurdles 

Apart  from  the  problem  of  agricultural  growth, 
the  Soviet  under  the  present  7-year  plan  will  be 
forced  to  cope  with  certain  foreseeable  difficulties 
in  addition  to  the  unpredictable — such  as  acts  of 
God  and  the  uncertainties  which  might  attend 
possible  policy  changes  incident  to  any  new 
management  in  the  Kremlin.  While  these  fore- 
seeable problems  are  significant,  we  believe  their 
impact  is  more  likely  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the 
Kremlin's  ambitions  for  overfulfillment  rather 
than  to  threaten  the  success  of  the  plan  itself. 

Among  these  foreseeable  hurdles  are  the 
following : 

First,  due  to  the  lower  birth  rate  during  the 
war  years,  there  is  an  obvious  gap  between  the 
1958-65  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
working  age  group  (15  to  69)  and  the  labor  force 
increment  necessary  to  meet  the  planned  goals. 
The  regime  has  recognized  this  problem  and  is 
taking  steps  to  fill  the  gap.  The  men  under  arms, 
the  surplus  of  people  on  the  farms  (if  more  effi- 
cient techniques  are  introduced  into  agriculture) , 
and  students  found  unqualified  for  advanced  edu- 
cation are  possible  sources  of  additional  man- 
power for  industry. 

Second,  the  metallurgical  raw  material  and  the 
energy  industries,  which  were  slighted  in  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  1950-56  period,  must  now 
be  brought  into  balance  with  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  These  former  stepchildren  will  be 
receiving  about  half  of  all  industrial  investment 
under  the  7-year  plan.  This  pattern  of  concen- 
tration of  investment  means  that  other  industries 
which  contributed  much  to  growth  in  the  recent 
past  will  no  longer  make  the  same  relative 
contribution. 


A  third  limiting  factor  on  the  7-year  plan  goa 
will  be  the  need  for  a  vastly  increased  housiE 
program  and  the  claim  on  construction  resouro 
for  this  purpose.  It  must  compete  with  highi 
priority  material-strength  requirements  in  the  ii 
dustrial  construction  sector.  It  will  call  for  in 
provement  over  past  performance  in  completic 
construction  of  industrial  projects  with  the  tin 
and  funds  allotted. 

Fourthly,  the  regime  faces  a  complexity  < 
problems  in  its  attempt  to  increase  its  automatic 
and  mechanization  programs. 

Finally,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  the  S< 
viet  leadership  will  have  difficult  decisions  1 
reach  in  dealing  with  the  popular  demand  f< 
more  consumer  goods.  We  believe  that  they  no 
estimate  that  they  can  get  away  with  a  sligl 
gradual  improvement,  which  will  be  highly  pul 
licized  and  probably  exaggerated.  This  happene 
in  the  case  of  the  decree  of  a  few  days  ago  pron 
ising  some  additional  consumer  goods.  If,  hov 
ever,  the  popular  demand  should  greatly  increai 
and  the  Soviet  leaders  made  very  substantial  coi 
cessions  in  this  field,  it  would  affect  the  7-yej 
plan  goals. 

Need  for  Increasing  U.S.  Growth  Rate 

Primarily  because  agricultural  growth  will  t 
slower  than  in  the  recent  past,  we  project  a  moc 
erate  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  total  Soviet  outpu 
or  gross  national  product,  over  the  next  7  year 
compared  to  the  past  7  years.  However,  even  si 
the  U.S.S.R.  will  achieve  significant  gains  by  196 
in  its  self-appointed  task  of  catching  up  with  tli 
United  States,  particularly  in  industrial  produ< 
tion,  and  should  substantially  meet  the  industri? 
goals  of  the  7-year  plan. 

Thus  we  estimate  that  Soviet  GNP  will  grow  s 
the  rate  of  6  percent  a  year  through  1965,  an( 
even  assuming  that  the  United  States  gross  m 
tional  product  for  the  years  1956  through  1965  ca 
be  increased  to  an  annual  growth  rate  of  from  3. 
to  4  percent — our  best  postwar  growth  rate — the 
Soviet  GNP  will  be  slightly  more  than  50  percen 
of  ours  by  1965  and  about  55  percent  by  1970. 
would  emphasize  that  we  must  increase  our  recer 
rate  of  growth,  which  has  been  less  than  3  percen 
over  the  last  6  or  7  years,  to  hold  the  Soviets  t 
such  limited  gains. 

In  the  industrial  sector  the  race  will  be  closei 
We  believe  it  likely  that  the  Soviets  will  continu 
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i  grow  industrially  by  8  or  9  percent  a  year.  If 
iey  do  so,  they  could  attain  by  1970  about  60  per- 
nt  of  our  industrial  production,  provided  our 
dustrial  growth  rate  averages  iy2  percent  per 
mum.  Any  decrease  in  this  rate  would  of 
iurse  narrow  the  gap.  For  example,  if  our  rate 
are  to  average  the  2  percent  which  Khrushchev 
lieves  is  the  best  we  have  in  us,  by  1970  the 
mets'  industrial  production  would  be  more  than 
I  percent  of  ours  if  they  maintain  the  rate  of 
owth  forecast. 

»  Reason  To  Accept  Soviet  Exaggerations 

At  the  same  time  as  we  take  note  of  Soviet 
ogress,  there  is  no  reason  to  accept  Soviet  exag- 
rations  of  their  prospects  in  the  economic  race. 
In  the  propaganda  surrounding  the  launching 
the  7-year  plan  Khrushchev  made  a  number  of 
itements  about  Soviet  economic  power  which 
ire  nothing  more  than  wishful  thinking.  Specif - 
illy  he  stated  that,  "After  the  completion  of  the 
rear  plan,  we  will  probably  need  about  5  more 
ars  to  catch  up  with  and  outstrip  the  United 
ates  in  industrial  output.  .  .  .  Thus,"  he  added, 
7  that  time  [1970],  or  perhaps  even  sooner,  the 
viet  Union  will  advance  to  first  place  in  the 
•rid,  both  in  absolute  volume  of  production  and 
per  capita  production." 

From  other  evidence  before  us  we  do  not  believe 
it  Mr.  Khrushchev  left  the  United  States  with 
y  such  illusion.  First  of  all,  to  reach  such  im- 
)bable  conclusions,  the  Kremlin  leaders  over- 
te  their  present  comparative  position.  They 
im  U.S.S.R.  industrial  output  to  be  50  percent 
that  of  the  U.S.  It  is  in  fact  nearer  40  percent, 
so,  as  I  have  mentioned,  this  is  predicated  on 
irushchev's  forecast  that  our  growth  will  be 
ly  2  percent  a  year,  which  is  wholly  unrealistic. 
\nother  of  Khrushchev's  promises  to  his  people 
hat  they  will  have  the  world's  highest  standard 
living  by  1970.  This  is  a  gross  exaggeration. 
is  as  though  the  shrimp  had  learned  to  whistle, 
use  one  of  his  colorful  comments. 
Uthough  year  by  year  since  1953  the  Soviets 
re  been  continually  raising  the  level  of  produc- 
ts of  consumers  goods,  their  consuming  public 
1  fares  very  badly  in  comparison  with  ours, 
is  is  true  not  only  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
their  consumers  goods  but  particularly  in  the 
its  of  labor  needed  to  purchase  comparable 
•ducts.    Last  year,  for  example,  Soviet  citizens 


had  available  barely  one-third  the  total  goods  and 
services  available  to  Americans.  Indeed,  the  per 
capita  living  standard  in  the  Soviet  Union  today 
is  about  one- fourth  that  being  enjoyed  by  our  own 
people. 

The  Soviet  Government  last  month  announced 
the  program  for  increasing  the  production  of  cer- 
tain durable  consumers  goods,  which  I  alluded  to 
above.  The  decree  did  not  mention  automobiles 
but  included  refrigerators,  sewing  machines, 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  the  like. 

Actually  the  new  program  covers  only  about  5 
percent  of  Soviet  industrial  production  and  even 
in  this  narrow  area  raises  goals  but  modestly 
above  previous  plans.  The  decree  is  one  of  a 
series  introduced  to  provide  a  trickle  of  further 
benefits  to  the  consumer  at  relatively  small  cost 
to  the  state.  This  does  not  mean  that  Soviet 
industrial  investment  or  military  programs  need 
be  reduced. 

There  is  another  economic  area  where  the  world 
has  been  treated  to  propaganda  statements  by 
Khrushchev.  Last  February  he  claimed,  and  has 
since  repeated  many  times,  that  the  Socialist 
camp  "now  accounts  for  over  one-third  of  the 
world's  industrial  output"  and  "will  produce  over 
half  of  the  total  world  industrial  output  by  1965." 

Actually  total  industrial  production  of  the 
"Socialist  camp" — the  U.S.S.R.,  the  European 
satellites,  and  Red  China — is  only  about  25  per- 
cent of  total  world  output.  By  1965  it  will  be  a 
few  percentage  points  higher,  but  free- world  pro- 
duction will  still  account  for  over  70  percent  of 
the  total. 

Conclusions 

To  summarize  and  conclude : 

1.  The  Communists  are  not  about  to  inherit  the 
world  economically.  But,  while  we  debunk  the 
distortions  of  their  propaganda,  we  should 
frankly  face  up  to  the  very  sobering  implications 
of  the  Soviet  economic  program  and  the  striking 
progress  they  have  made  over  the  last  decade. 

2.  The  fulfillment  of  the  present  Soviet  7-year 
plan  is  a  major  goal  of  Soviet  policy.  Khru- 
shchev and  the  Kremlin  leaders  are  committed  to 
it  and  will  allocate  every  available  resource  to 
fulfill  it.  The  present  indications  are  that  Khru- 
shchev desires  a  period  of  "coexistence"  in  which 
to  reach  the  objectives  of  this  plan. 
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3.  Future  economic  gains  will  also  provide  the 
goods  and  the  services  needed  to  further  expand 
Soviet  military  power,  if  they  choose  so  to  use 
it,  and  to  carry  forward  the  penetration  of  the 
uncommitted  and  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  free  world.  These  gains  will  also  permit  the 
Soviet  to  further  assist  in  the  rapid  economic 
growth  of  the  Kremlin's  eastern  ally,  Communist 
China,  if  Soviet  policy  considerations  dictate  such 
a  course. 

4.  If  the  Soviet  industrial  growth  rate  persists 
at  8  or  9  percent  per  annum  over  the  next  decade, 
as  is  forecast,  the  gap  between  our  two  economies 
by  1970  will  be  dangerously  narrowed  unless  our 
own  industrial  growth  rate  is  substantially  in- 
creased from  the  present  pace. 

5.  The  major  thrust  of  Soviet  economic  devel- 
opment and  its  high  technological  skills  and  re- 
sources are  directed  toward  specialized  industrial, 
military,  and  national  power  goals.  A  major 
thrust  of  our  economy  is  directed  into  the  produc- 
tion of  the  consumer-type  goods  and  services 
which  add  little  to  the  sinews  of  our  national 
strength.  Hence,  neither  the  size  of  our  respec- 
tive gross  national  products  nor  of  our  respective 
industrial  productions  is  a  true  yardstick  of  our 
relative  national  power  positions. 

The  uses  to  which  economic  resources  are  di- 
rected largely  determine  the  measure  of  national 
power. 


NATO  Council  Announces 
1960-61  Fellowship  Program 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  an- 
nounced on  November  3  that  the  Council  has  now 
adopted  the  NATO  fellowship  program  for 
1960-61. 

The  fellowships,  which  are  for  periods  of  2  to  4 
months,  are  awarded  to  scholars  of  established 
reputation  who  are  nationals  of  NATO  countries. 


The  purpose  of  these  fellowships  is  to  promote 
study  of  the  common  interests,  traditions,  and  o 
look  of  the  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  A 
ance.  The  Council  hopes  that  successful  can 
dates,  after  the  conclusion  of  their  research,  wh 
must  be  undertaken  in  NATO  countries,  will  wi 
essays  on  the  general  theme  of  the  history,  pres 
problems,  and  development  of  the  Atlantic  Cc 
munity. 

Each  fellow  will  be  awarded  the  sum  of  2,1 
new  French  francs  (230,000  frs.)  per  month  or 
equivalent  in  local  currency.  Travel  exper 
will  be  borne  by  NATO. 

Application  forms,  including  a  list  of  the  : 
tional  authorities  to  which  they  must  be  address 
can  be  obtained  from  NATO,  Palais  de  Chail 
Paris,  16e. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Biological  and  Environmental  Effects  of  Nuclear  'R 
Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Ra< 
tion  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  «T 
22-26,  1959.     966  pp. 

Comparisons  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Econom 
Papers   submitted   by   panelists   appearing  before 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics  of  the  Joint  I 
nomic  Committee.     Part  III,  November  10,  1959. 
pp.     [Committee  print.] 

United  States  Foreign  Policy :  The  Operational  Aspe 
of  United  States  Foreign  Policy.  A  study  prepared 
the  request  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit 
by  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  i 
Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  University.  No.  6.  Novem 
11,  1959.     73  pp.    [Committee  print.] 

United  States-Latin  American  Relations :  Post  Wo 
War  Political  Developments  in  Latin  America, 
study  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee 
American  Republic  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Foreign  R< 
tions  Committee  by  the  University  of  New  Mes 
School  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  No.  1.  Novem 
19,1959.    72  pp.    [Committee  print.] 

United    States   Foreign   Policy:    Basic   Aims   of  Uni 
States   Foreign   Policy.     A  study  prepared  at  the 
quest  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.     No.  7.    Noveml 
25,1959.    24  pp.    [Committee  print.] 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


N.  General  Assembly  Agrees  To  Discuss  Hungarian  Question 


? olio  wing  are  three  statements  made  by  Henry 
hot  Lodge,  UJH.  Representative  to  the  General 
lembly,  during  debate  on  the  inscription  of  the 
n  "The  question  of  Hungary"  on  the  agenda  of 
Uth  General  Assembly. 


tST  STATEMENT   IN   GENERAL   COMMITTEE, 

VEMBER  23 

delegation  press  release  3306 

Tie  United  States  supports  the  request 1  of  the 
ited  Nations  Representative  on  Hungary  [Sir 
lie  Munro]  that  an  item  of  an  important  and 
ent  character  entitled  "The  question  of  Hun- 
y"  be  inscribed  in  the  agenda  of  the  14th  Gen- 
l  Assembly.  The  United  States  as  a  member 
he  General  Committee  has  itself  also  requested 
inscription  of  the  item.2 
"his  request,  Mr.  President,  was  necessitated  by 

resolution  on  Hungary  adopted  by  the  13th 
leral  Assembly 3  and  the  continued  defiance  by 

present  Hungarian  regime  and  the  Soviet 
on  of  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  on 
ngary. 

lesolution  1312  (XIII)  declared  that  "theUni- 
Xations  will  continue  to  be  seized  of  the  situa- 

in  Hungary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
'eminent  of  the  USSR  and  the  present  authori- 
in  Hungary  are  disregarding  the  above-men- 
ied  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly."  By 
same  resolution  the  General  Assembly  decided 

appoint  Sir  Leslie  Munro  to  represent  the 

rjf.  doc.  A/4285. 

r-N.  doc.  A/4292. 

'or  background  and  text  of  resolution,  see  Btjixetin 

in.  12,  1959,  p.  55. 
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United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to 
Member  States  or  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
significant  developments  relating  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  Hungary." 

On  July  9, 1959,  the  United  Nations  Representa- 
tive on  Hungary  in  a  public  statement 4  revealed 
that  his  patient  and  quiet  efforts  to  gain  admission 
to  Hungary  in  order  to  obtain  firsthand  informa- 
tion concerning  the  implementation  of  the  As- 
sembly's resolutions  had  been  rebuffed  by  Soviet 
and  Hungarian  authorities.  Sir  Leslie  Munro 
announced  his  intention  of  submitting  a  full  re- 
port on  his  activities  to  the  14th  General  Assembly. 

In  the  explanatory  memorandum  attached  to 
his  request  for  inscription,  the  United  Nations 
Representative  on  Hungary  has  stated  that  for- 
eign armed  forces  remain  in  Hungary  and  that  the 
framework  of  repression  remains  unchanged.  In 
spite  of  public  assurances  of  the  representative  of 
the  present  Hungarian  regime  that  reprisals 
against  Hungarian  patriots  who  fought  in  the 
1956  uprising  have  ceased,  the  explanatory  memo- 
randum records  the  harsh  fact  that  trials  and 
executions  of  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  have 
taken  place  since  the  last  General  Assembly.  Ap- 
parently the  end  of  the  reign  of  terror  is  not  yet 
in  sight,  for  there  are  disturbing  rumors  that 
more  executions  are  pending. 

The  United  States  supports  the  initiative  of  the 
United  Nations  Representative  on  Hungary.  We 
deplore  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  the 
necessity  for  this  important  and  urgent  request. 
All  members  should  hear  what  Sir  Leslie  Munro 
has  to  report  and  consider  appropriate  further 


*  U.N.  press  release  GA/1807. 
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steps  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations.6 


SECOND  STATEMENT  IN  GENERAL  COMMITTEE, 
NOVEMBER  23 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3307 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  adjourn  this  meeting 
there  are  certain  fallacies  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed here  which  I  should  like  briefly  to  rectify. 
I  took  some  notes  during  Mr.  [V.V.]  Kuznetsov's 
[Soviet  representative]  speech,  and  I  noted  some 
of  these  phrases:  "dirty  work,"  "sordid  assign- 
ment," "mouthpiece  for  slander,"  "puppet,"  "slan- 
derous assertions  and  concoctions"  in  my  letter. 

Now,  I  am  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  familiar 
with  the  Russian  language,  and  maybe  these  are 
ordinary,  routine  phrases  in  Russian.  But  I  have 
some  familiarity  with  English  and  with  French, 
and  I  can  say  that  in  those  two  languages  these 
are  extremely  violent  words.  If  Mr.  Kuznetsov 
is  really  interested  in  lessening  the  cold  war,  he 
could  very  easily  prove  that  fact  by  using  parlia- 
mentary language  in  a  parliamentary  assembly. 
I  say  that  to  him  in  as  bland  a  tone  as  I  can  use. 

Then  he  also  referred  in  his  speech  to  the  con- 
versations between  Chairman  Khrushchev  and 
President  Eisenhower  which  were  held  at  Camp 
David  6  and  which  in  a  press  release  the  other  day 
the  Soviet  delegation  characterized  as  the  "spirit 
of  Camp  David." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  prize — we  in  the  United 
States  prize — what  was  achieved  at  Camp  David, 
and  none  are  more  opposed  than  we  to  doing  any- 
thing which  would  destroy  it.  One  way  to  live  up 
to  that  spirit  is  to  conform  with  United  Nations 
resolutions. 

I  feel  that  perhaps  I  have  some  right  to  talk 
about  Camp  David  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
was  there.  In  fact  I  was  present  at  all  the  meet- 
ings which  took  place.  These  meetings  were  ade- 
quately summed  up  in  the  communique,  which  is 
well  known,  and  I  can  assert  that  there  is  nothing 
in  that  communique  or  in  what  happened  at  Camp 
David  to  justify  the  declaration  that  the  very 


'  The  General  Committee  on  Nov.  23  recommended  the 
inscription  of  the  Hungarian  item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
14th  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  by  a  vote 
of  15  to  3,  with  2  abstentions. 

*  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12, 1959,  p.  499. 


modest  action  on  Hungary  which  we  are  disc  s- 
ing  today  is  against  the  spirit  of  Camp  David. 

What  is  against  the  spirit  of  Camp  David,  i 
Chairman,  is  the  subversion  of  small  countries 

What  is  against  the  spirit  of  Camp  David  re 
acts  which  turn  a  brave  little  country  into  a  mc  i- 
ing  colonialist  slum. 

What  is  against  the  spirit  of  Camp  David  is  .j 
behavior  which  makes  a  veritable  mockery  )f 
peaceful  coexistence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  happened  at  Czf 
David  which  requires  us  to  condone  evil. 

Nothing  happened  at  Camp  David  which  s- 
quires  us  to  pass  by  in  silence  on  the  other  sid  )f 
the  street  when  a  brutality  is  being  commit  i 

Nothing  happened  at  Camp  David  to  preven  is 
from  acting  like  human  beings  made  in  the  im 
of  God  when  cruelty  is  being  practiced. 

The  spirit  of  Camp  David  was  not  intende<  :o 
be  a  soporific  to  peoples  in  the  democracies,  to  it 
them  to  sleep  in  the  belief  that  this  dangei  is 
world,  which  we  all  hope  may  some  day  be  s  e. 
has  actually  been  made  safe. 

No  one  looks  more  eagerly  than  I  do  for  le 
day  when  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Ur  >n 
can  work  regularly  together  for  the  peace  of  « 
world.  This  is  an  end  devoutly  to  be  wished,  c 
I  shall  always  work  for  it. 

But  we  work  against  such  a  day  when  we  dis  rt 
the  spirit  of  Camp  David  into  something  wl  h 
was  never  meant  at  all  and  which  no  one  pre.'  it 
thought  that  it  meant. 

I  realize  that  there  may  be  colleagues  of  rr  le 
here  in  this  room  who  think  that  in  speaking  is 
I  am  now  doing  I  am  striking  a  false  note.  '.  it 
I  do  not  agree. 

We  can  only  build  a  peaceful  world  on  tn  i. 
and  the  spirit  of  Camp  David  never  told  usfl 
close  our  eyes  to  the  truth. 

We  can  only  build  a  peaceful  world  on  deec  - 
deeds  of  justice — and  the  spirit  of  Camp  Da  d 
never  told  us  not  to  do  such  deeds. 

Instead  of  criticizing  this  proposal,  why  d*  't 
you  do  something  to  show  that  you  really  beli  * 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Camp  David  ?  Why  d  't 
you  take  down  the  barbed  wire  and  the  obsei  i- 
tion  towers  which  now  divide  the  poor  Hunjr- 
ians  from  Austria  and  the  free  world  and  wl  h 
have  turned  Hungary  into  a  vast  human  ca>? 
Why  don't  you  chain  up  the  savage  dogs  wl  ih 
roam  along  the  border  to  catch  the  miserable  i- 
man  beings  who  are  seeking  freedom? 
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by  deeds  such  as  these  that  we  can  best  live 
i  to  the  spirit  of  Camp  David. 
Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the  Camp  David 
nmunique  states  that  "all  out  standing  interna- 
mal  questions  should  be  settled  not  by  the  appli- 
:ion  of  force  but  by  peaceful  means  through 
gotiation."    If,  therefore,  we  are  really  to  live 
to  the  spirit  of  Camp  David,  Sir  Leslie  Munro 
irht  to  be  admitted  into  Hungary,  the  United 
itions    resolutions    adopted    by    overwhelming 
should  be  carried  out  in  Hungary,  and  the 
l"n ion,    instead   of   working   against   the 
tited  Nations,  should  work  with  the  United  Na- 
ns.   That    would  be  really  carrying  out  the 
rit  of  Camp  David. 


ATEMENT  IN  PLENARY,  NOVEMBER  25 

.  delegation  press  release  3313 

■>.  President,  the  United  States  supports  the 
ommendation  by  the  General  Committee  that 

item  entitled  "The  question  of  Hungary"  be 
luded  on  our  agenda. 

Iflt  year  in  Resolution  1312  (XIII)  the  Gen- 
1  A-embly  declared  that  the  United  Nations 
1  continue  to  be  seized  of  the  situation  in  Hun- 
y  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of 

U.S.S.R.  and  the  present  authorities  in  Hun- 
y  are  disregarding  earlier  resolutions  of  the 
aeral  Assembly.  By  the  same  resolution  the 
leral  Assembly  appointed  Sir  Leslie  Munro  to 
resent  it  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  de- 
jpments  relating  to  the  implementation  of  the 
ienibly  resolutions  on  Hungary, 
iir  Leslie  Munro  has  now  requested  the  Gen- 
l  Assembly  to  consider  the  Hungarian  situa- 
l  He  reports  that  there  has  been  no  improve- 
it  of  conditions  in  Hungary  and  calls  attention 
he  refusal  of  the  Hungarian  authorities  to  co- 
rate  with  the  United  Nations  in  any  way  in 
I  matter.     In  these  circumstances  the  United 


States  also  requested  inscription  of  this  item.  I 
may  say,  in  our  opinion  the  request  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.N.  on  Hungary  would  have 
been  enough. 

-NOf  hing  we  know  today  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  states  concerned  have  ceased  their  defiance  of 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  overwhelming 
majorities  at  previous  sessions.  As  recently  noted 
by  the  United  Nations  Representative  on  Hun- 
gary, foreign  armed  forces  remain  in  Hungary  and 
the  framework  of  repression  remains  unchanged. 
In  the  shadow  of  continued  trials  and  executions 
of  Hungarians  whose  only  crime  was  their  bare- 
handed fight  for  independence  against  Soviet 
tanks  in  1956,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  continuing 
reports  of  impending  executions,  it  is  clear  that 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  terror  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
It  seems  clear  to  the  United  States  delegation, 
therefore,  that  we  must  inscribe  this  item  and 
that  we  must  consider  the  report  of  the  United 
Nations  Representative  on  Hungary. 

As  I  explained  in  my  statement  in  the  General 
Committee  on  November  23,  we  regret  the  circum- 
stances that  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  for  inscrib- 
ing this  item.  Recent  events  encouraged  us  to 
hope  that  there  might  be  real  relaxation  of  in- 
ternational tensions  and  improved  international 
cooperation,  which  are  of  course  the  goals  for 
which  this  very  international  Organization  was 
established.  We  still  hold  to  that  hope,  Mr. 
President,  but  we  must  set  down  that  to  attempt 
to  sweep  crimes  like  these  under  the  rug  will  not 
cause  these  hopes  to  be  fulfilled  and  will  not  pro- 
mote peace.  We  accordingly  urge  members  to 
join  in  supporting  the  inscription  of  this  vital 
question.7 


'The  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  on  Nov. 
25  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  51  to  10,  with  15  abstentions. 
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Economic  Development  of  Underdeveloped  Countries 


Statement  by  George  Mecmy 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


One  of  the  most  critical  problems  of  our  time 
is  the  need  for  all  nations  to  attain  sound,  and 
sustained  economic  growth.  This  is  true  for 
countries  with  even  the  highest  developed  econo- 
mies. It  is,  however,  of  the  most  crucial  impor- 
tance to  those  nations  that  are  unable  to  provide 
their  citizens  with  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

In  today's  shrinking  world  it  is  imperative  that 
ways  be  found  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life 
and  labor  especially  for  the  great  mass  of  people 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  This  is  no 
Utopian  plea.  We  face  here  a  practical  problem. 
Its  solution  is  urgent. 

It  has  been  said  that  "as  man's  understanding 
deepens,  his  environment  grows  ever  more  respon- 
sive to  his  wants ;  the  world's  resources  become  as 
rich  as  his  imagination."  Here  is  a  challenge 
which  we  can  and  must  meet.  Here  is  our  task. 
Such  a  task  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  humanitarian 
traditions  of  my  country  and  its  people. 

And  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Ameri- 
can labor  has  been  in  the  front  ranks  of  our  citi- 
zenry calling  for  such  a  program  of  international 
assistance.  At  its  last  convention,  the  AFL-CIO, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  president,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  on  foreign  economic 
policy.  Here  is  how  we  of  American  labor 
approach  this  issue.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
resolution  we  adopted  on  September  20,  1959 : 

The  possibility  of  economic  development  and  industriali- 
zation has  brought  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
the  less  developed  parts  of  the  world  the  hope  that  they 
can  emerge  from  the  age-old  morass  of  poverty,  disease 
and  hunger.     Many  millions  of  these  people  live  in  newly 


independent  countries  where  political  awakening  has  bee 
accompanied  by  a  determination  to  improve  their  wa 
of  life. 

Escape  from  poverty  with  the  assurance  of  freedom  i 
possible  in  these  lands  only  if  economic  cooperation  : 
forthcoming  from  the  more  industrialized  nations.  .  . 

Economic  progress  fostered  by  our  cooperation  shoul 
assure  the  maximum  tangible  benefits  to  the  people  i 
the  aided  areas.  The  fruits  of  economic  developmei 
must  be  widely  shared,  and  the  foundations  laid  for  a 
economic  structure  in  the  less  developed  countries  whic 
will  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  and  democrac; 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  authorize  a 
expanded,  long-term  and  fully  effective  program  of  ec< 
nomic  and  technical  assistance  to  the  industrially  les 
developed  nations. 

The  problems  of  economic  growth  assume  man 
aspects.  In  many  countries  there  is  a  fundamer 
tal  need  for  improved  conditions  of  educatioi 
health,  and  housing.  In  some  areas  of  the  worl 
there  is  a  race  between  expanding  populations  an 
the  rates  of  economic  development.  But,  accorc 
ing  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organizatioi 
we  can,  with  adequate  investment,  expand  tb 
world's  arable  land  seven  times. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  economic  situ: 
tion  in  the  major  industrial  nations  and  the  ew 
nomic  policies  which  they  follow  have  a  significar 
effect  upon  the  economies  of  the  less  develope 
countries.  As  the  Secretary-General  has  said  i 
his  introduction  to  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Wor 
of  the  Organization,2  a  sustained  rate  of  expai 
sion  in  the  great  industrial  nations  is  a  necessar 
condition  for  worldwide  growth. 

The  Secretary-General  has  pointed  out,  hov 
ever,  and  with  this  we  also  agree,  that  long-ten 


'  Hade  in  Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial)   on 
Not,  •",  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3282). 
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prion  in  industrial  countries  alone  does  not 
lish  a  solution  to  all  the  major  problems  of  the 
loping  countries.  Though  many  countries 
lot  make  great  progress  without  the  assistance 
le  more  developed  countries,  appropriate  do- 
;ic  policies  in  the  economically  underdeveloped 
itries  themselves  are  indispensable  to  healthy 
omic  development. 

le  United  States  is  fully  aware  of  the  need  for 
inuous  healthy  growth  of  its  own  economy, 
seek  the  growth  of  our  economy  and  national 
perity  not  only  for  the  well-being  of  our  own 
ile.  "We  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  prosperous 
rica  is  best  equipped  to  help  and  foster  eco- 
ic  progress  and  human  freedom.  Our  record, 
icularly  since  World  War  II,  confirms  this  and 
lis  our  readiness  to  aid  generously  all  peoples 
eed.  Moreover,  we  Americans  realize  that 
innot  stay  prosperous  long  in  a  world  in  which 
;  are  large  depressed  areas  with  low  standards 
Fe  and  crushing  burdens  of  hunger,  illness,  and 
racy. 

rill  not  burden  you  at  this  time  with  facts  and 
es  regarding  the  present  state  of  our  economy, 
lave  come  out  of  the  recent  recession  stronger 
before.  In  our  country  there  is  now  going 
full  and  thorough  discussion  of  what  measures 
o  be  taken  to  improve  our  economy  so  that  it 
serve  still  more  effectively  our  own  people 
all  nations  seeking  prosperity  and  progress 
sace  and  freedom.  Of  course  there  are  dif- 
ices  amongst  us.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
-as  we  have  in  the  past — through  the  demo- 
:  process,  devise  effective  measures  and  work 
ound  economic  policies  to  lend  even  greater 
lity  and  new  strength  to  our  economy. 

OC  Report 

t  me  now  turn  to  the  report  of  the  Economic 
Social  Council.3 

e  current  report  of  the  Council  concerns  it- 
frith  many  of  the  problems  of  economic  de- 
ment. The  report  also  elaborates  upon  the 
of  the  Council,  other  organs  of  the  United 
>ns,  and  of  the  specialized  agencies  associated 
it. 

review  of  the  important  economic  activities 
i  United  Nations  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did 
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not  mention  the  valuable  contributions  which  these 
many  economic  agencies  are  making  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all  human- 
ity. We  welcome  to  the  United  Nations  family 
such  recent  associates  as  the  Special  Fund,  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa. 
Already  the  new  groups  are  making  their  presence 
felt  in  constructive  ways. 

The  creation  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa  symbolizes  the  dynamic  growth  which  is 
taking  place  on  that  continent.  The  Commission 
will,  without  doubt,  assume  a  key  role  in  stimulat- 
ing cooperative  action  among  the  African  nations 
and  can  be  particularly  helpful  in  guiding  the 
newly  independent  ones.  It  is  in  a  position  to 
profit  from  the  useful  experience  of  the  other  re- 
gional economic  commissions,  which  are  taking  the 
lead  on  a  regional  basis  in  the  critical  struggle 
against  want,  ignorance,  and  disease.  It  is  very 
appropriate  that  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa  was  the  first  to  include  within  the  scope  of 
its  charter  the  responsibility  for  considering  the 
social  aspects  of  economic  development. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  27th  and 
28th  sessions  has  taken  several  important  actions 
in  the  field  of  industrial  development  and  energy. 
At  its  spring  meeting  in  Mexico  City,  ECOSOC 
approved  a  forward-looking  program  on  indus- 
trialization which  was  widely  supported  by  mem- 
ber states.  Members  of  the  Council  generally 
approved  the  criteria  which  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Work  Program  on  Industrialization 
had  proposed  in  its  report  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral (document  E/3213),  prepared  in  accordance 
with  Council  Resolution  674A  (XXV) . 

Most  members  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
program  should  be  developed  so  as  to  contribute  to 
the  promotion  of  rapid  industrialization  of  under- 
developed countries  and  that  the  nature  of  the 
work  should  be  such  that  governments  could  use 
the  results  to  meet  their  practical  needs. 

Under  the  first  criterion  most  members  agreed 
that  practical  projects  such  as  those  relating  to  in- 
dustrial zones  or  estates  and  those  stimulating 
small-scale  industries  should  have  high  priority  in 
the  United  Nations  work  program  on  industrial 
development.  With  respect  to  the  second  criterion 
the  Council   considered  it  appropriate  for  the 
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Secretariat  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  col- 
lection, analysis,  and  dissemination  of  information 
and  to  encourage  the  holding  of  conferences, 
seminars,  and  symposia  to  disseminate  knowledge 
and  exchange  experience  in  the  field  of  industrial- 
ization. 

Recent  reorganization  and  strengthening  of  the 
industry  branch  should  further  enhance  the  work 
of  the  Secretary-General  in  this  expanding  field 
of  United  Nations  activity,  which  is  second  to  none 
in  importance. 

In  view  of  widespread  interest  of  member  gov- 
ernments in  the  work  programs  on  industrial  de- 
velopment, it  may  be  timely  for  ECOSOC  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  establishing  an  ad  hoc 
committee  on  industrial  development.  Such  a 
committee  could  make  a  study  in  depth  of  what 
is  being  done  in  this  field  by  the  United  Nations, 
including  the  valuable  work  being  done  by  the 
regional  economic  commissions  and  several  of  the 
specialized  agencies.  It  should  then  report  its 
findings  to  ECOSOC  with  recommendations  as 
to  what  further  types  of  projects  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  Nations  in  this  field  and 
whether  any  new  organizational  machinery,  such 
as  a  functional  commission,  should  be  considered. 
My  Government  would  be  prepared  to  give  care- 
ful and  sympathetic  consideration  to  a  proposal 
along  these  lines  if  members  of  this  committee 
wish  to  recommend  such  a  course  to  the  Council. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  meth- 
od of  stimulating  capital  formation  for  indus- 
trial purposes  to  which  increased  attention  might 
usefully  be  paid  as  a  supplement  to  major  multi- 
lateral capital  financing  programs.  I  refer  to  the 
possibility  of  the  economically  underdeveloped 
countries  themselves  establishing  their  own  indus- 
trial development  banks  and  corporations.  This 
is  not  a  new  idea.  It  has  been  tried  with  consid- 
erable success  in  a  growing  number  of  countries 
which  have  received  both  technical  cooperation 
and  financial  assistance  from  the  International 
Bank  and  from  some  of  the  more  advanced  indus- 
trial nations.  We  believe  many  other  economi- 
cally underdeveloped  countries  could  derive 
substantial  benefits  from  establishing  such 
institutions. 

Such  industrial  banks  and  corporations  have 
several    significant   common    features,    although 
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those  in  existence  vary  in  organization  and  se* 
Some  are  owned  exclusively  by  governments,  hi 
by  private  groups,  and  some  in  combina  h 
Some  finance  government  enterprises,  some  o 
vate  enterprises,  while  others  act  in  both  fii 
Some  lend  money,  some  invest  in  equities,  oti 
do  both. 

All,  however,  provide  capital,  together  witl  j 
terprise,  to  speed  up  the  process  of  developu 
when  either  or  both  of  these  requisites  of  econ<  i 
growth  are  lacking.  Most  development  banks  i 
ate  a  reservoir  of  skilled  labor  and  manageria  a 
perience  as  a  byproduct.  They  serve  princip  1; 
however,  as  focal  points  for  attracting  both  i  I 
and  foreign  capital,  private  and  public,  in  I 
moting  and  financing  enterprises  primarily  h  1 
private  sector.  Such  industrial  developu 
banks  and  corporations  are  particularly  vahj 
in  promoting  local  industries  which  are  not  1  . 
enough  to  attract  direct  investments  from  wiii 
the  country  or  abroad.  My  delegation  will  n  1 
a  proposal  concerning  these  valuable  institut  i 
when  we  discuss  specific  resolutions. 

Energy  Development 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  comparable  importance  t(  1: 
actions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  t 
respect  to  industrial  development  was  its  adojo 
of  resolutions  on  various  aspects  of  energy  die 
opment.  Resolutions  710  and  711,  each  in  a 
parts,  were  approved  at  the  27th  session,  and  fll 
lutions  740B  and  740C  at  the  28th  session 
ECOSOC. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to  exai  I 
these  resolutions  in  detail.  They  are  covere  i 
the  Council's  report.  I  do  consider  it  worth  I 
ing  that  a  comprehensive  work  program  foi'i 
ergy  development  has  been  approved  by  the  C  i 
cil  and  that  important  work  is  going  forwai  i 
this  field  of  United  Nations  activity. 

The  Secretary-General  is  working  on  the  m 
lem  of  developing  a  methodology  for  the  appr  I 
of  energy  resources  on  a  usefully  compao 
basis  on  the  national,  regional,  or  other  appn  r 
ate  basis. 

The  Secretary-General  is  undertaking  too 
lect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  experience  obta  e 
in  multilateral,  regional,  bilateral,  and  nati u 
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oical  assistance  in  the  field  of  energy  resources 
I'll  as  in  that  of  industrialization. 

Secretary-General  is  called  upon  to  take 
■opriate  measures  for  convening  a  United  Na- 
;  conference  on  solar  energy,  wind  power,  and 
lermic  energy,  with  particular  reference  to 
■application,  not  later  than  1962. 
«  Secretary-General  is  to  inform  the  Council, 
ssible  at  its  29th  session,  of  the  studies  so  far 
rtaken  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  sub- 
ry  bodies  in  connection  with  the  development 
troleum  resources  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
md  to  include  in  his  report  a  list  of  the  proj- 
concerned  with  petroleum  matters  so  far 
rtaken  under  the  technical  assistance  and  de- 
■rnent  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
pecialized  agencies.    The  Secretary-General 

0  to  make  available  to  interested  participat- 
overnments  particulars  on  how  the  U.N.  can 
in  the  development  of  petroleum  supplies  in 
•developed  countries.  Finally,  the  Council 
ed  to  consider  at  a  later  session  whether  ad- 
lal  assistance  to  governments  in  this  field  is 

1  for.  The  ECOSOC  resolution  which  pro- 
for  these  constructive  United  Nations  ac- 
s  now  in  the  process  of  being  implemented. 

7  I  now  mention  one  other  development,  un- 
itic  but  essential,  which  can  assure  us  that 
forts  of  the  United  Nations  are  not  dissi- 
in  false  starts,  jurisdictional  disputes,  over- 
ig  efforts,  or  impractical  exercises. 

valuation 

fer  to  the  growing  trend  toward  self-evalu- 
-a  healthy  one  in  my  opinion — exemplified 
■  5-year  program  appraisal  now  in  progress 
f  the  action  recently  approved  in  the  Eco- 
and  Social  Council  to  evaluate  in  depth  the 
aic  research  techniques  used  by  the  United 
«  and  its  various  subordinate  and  associ- 
odies. 

very  fact  that  these  attempts  at  self-evalu- 
are  considered  essential  by  many  govern- 
is,  itself,  a  measure  of  the  breadth  and 
r  of  United  Nations  programs  in  the  eco- 
field.  After  all,  outside  or  foreign  aid  can 
b  temporary,  self-liquidating  projects,  as  it 
Its  greatest  success  comes  when  it  serves 
imulates  countries  to  self-sustaining  eco- 
growth.  I  emphasize— foreign  aid  can,  at 
ally  supplement,  never  supplant  or  be  a  sub- 
for,  the  individual  and  national  effort  in 
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the  countries  helped.  Realizing  this,  we  can  all 
welcome  the  progress  being  made  in  relying  in- 
creasingly on  local  leadership.  The  latter  is  best 
equipped  to  adapt  all  measures  and  projects  to  the 
culture,  history,  and  interests  of  the  nation  helped. 

Indeed,  cooperative  economic  programs  which 
would  have  been  unthinkable  even  a  generation 
ago  are  now  making  a  noticeable  impact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  significant  initiative 
undertaken  by  the  General  Assembly  concerning 
which  the  action  thus  far  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  my  Government.  I  refer  to  the  re- 
quest to  member  governments  contained  in  G.A. 
Resolution  1316  (XIII).4  We  share  the  views  of 
the  Under  Secretary  [Philippe  de  Seynes,  Under- 
Secretary  for  Economic  and  Social  Affairs],  who 
said  in  his  statement  to  this  committee  :5 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  reports  which  have 
come  to  us  in  implementation  of  that  resolution  do  not 
seem  to  indicate  that  all  Governments  have  appreciated 
the  importance  and  scope  of  an  undertaking  of  this  nature. 

Resolution  No.  1316,  initiated  by  the  United 
States  and  cosponsored  by  12  other  nations,  in- 
vited member  states  in  a  position  to  assist  the 
economic  development  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  inform  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
at  its  28th  session  and  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  14th  session  of  measures  taken  or  contemplated 
to  advance  the  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries.  The  same  resolution  simi- 
larly invited  the  less  developed  countries  to  inform 
ECOSOC  and  the  General  Assembly  of  any  meas- 
ures which  they  may  decide  to  take  in  order  to 
advance  their  economic  and  social  progress. 

Such  information  from  both  the  more  developed 
and  the  less  developed  nations  is  important  for 
fuller  consideration  of  appropriate  further  meas- 
ures which  might  be  taken  by  the  U.N.  to  further 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  Resolution  1316.  Some 
of  the  replies  have  been  most  informative  and 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  various  govern- 
mental policies  to  promote  economic  development. 
Unfortunately  some  replies  are  incomplete  and 
many  governments  have  not  replied  at  all,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  con- 
tained in  document  A/4220. 

The  information  sought  is  the  kind  which  might 
well  lead  to  a  valuable  debate  on  this  vital  subject 
at  some  future  session  of  ECOSOC  or  the  General 


*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  5,  1959,  p.  33. 
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Assembly.  Without  detailed  information  on  this 
and  other  basic  economic  measures,  it  would  be 
difficult,  indeed,  to  envisage  a  rewarding  result  of 
the  short,  special  meetings  of  officials  at  the  min- 
isterial level  suggested  by  the  Secretary-General 
in  his  recent  introduction  to  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Work  of  the  Organization. 

U.S.  Programs  To  Aid  Underdeveloped  Countries 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  next  to  mention 
briefly  certain  aspects  of  United  States  programs 
to  aid  the  economic  development  of  underdevel- 
oped countries.  The  task  of  stimulating  economic 
growth  under  freedom  is  of  an  urgency  and  mag- 
nitude that  dwarfs  anything  in  peacetime  history. 
As  an  economically  advanced  member  of  the  free 
world,  there  is  much  that  the  United  States  is 
doing  today  to  meet  the  challenge  of  international 
development. 

To  succeed  we  have  enlisted  the  combined  re- 
sources of  our  Government  and  of  our  private 
citizens  and  institutions.  It  will  require  perse- 
verance and  sustained  effort  over  a  period  of  many 
years. 

We  Americans,  as  you  know,  are  a  practical 
people.  American  trade  unionists  are  especially 
practical  and  realistic.  As  an  American  and  a 
trade  unionist  I  have  the  strongest  sympathy  with 
the  desire  and  determination  of  various  peoples 
to  build  the  most  modern  plants  in  the  quickest 
possible  time.  Moreover,  since  these  newer  nations 
can  benefit  much  from  the  experience  and  technical 
progress  of  the  older  and  presently  more  eco- 
nomically developed  countries,  their  economic 
growth  will,  quite  naturally,  not  take  them  as  long 
as  it  took  the  latter.  Nonetheless,  we  should  avoid 
those  shortcuts  to  industrialization  which  might 
short-circuit  the  human  aspirations,  the  human 
dignity,  and  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

None  of  us  should  take  a  know-it-all  attitude  in 
our  efforts  to  help  the  peoples  of  the  underde- 
veloped areas  advance  technically.  In  fact,  my 
Government  has,  in  this  spirit,  given  increasing 
heed  to  the  pleas  of  American  labor  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  population  in  the  countries  which 
have  recently  won  or  are  about  to  win  their  na- 
I  tonal  independence  should  be  drawn  into  and  con- 
sulted in  the  planning  and  in  the  application  of  all 
assistance  programs.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
securing  the  cooperation  and  understanding  so 
vifal  to  the  effective  use  of  foreign  aid  in  any  form. 
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We  do  not  approach  this  task  as  a  grim  burde: 
Instead,  we  look  upon  it  as  an  opportunity  and 
challenge — one  which  we  are  prepared  to  met 
Our  direct  national  response,  in  which  the  Mutu 
Security  Program  plays  a  major  part,  is  broad  ar 
varied.  Through  technical  cooperation,  in  whi< 
our  universities,  foundations,  and  private  indu 
tries  as  well  as  our  Government  are  fully  partk 
pating,  we  are  helping  to  create  the  human  ski! 
so  conspicuously  lacking  in  some  of  the  less  d 
veloped  countries. 

In  this  connection  let  me  tell  you  the  findings  . 
Mr.  George  Piel,  publisher  of  the  Scientific  Amei 
can.  He  wrote  in  the  September  1959  issue  of  t 
Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists : 

An  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  pha 
of  the  undertaking  is  furnished  by  Mexico.  For  the  pi 
20  years  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  been  world 
with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Husband 
of  that  country.  At  a  cost  of  something  less  than  $2  n 
lion  per  year,  American  agronomists  have  been  suppli 
to  Mexico,  and  young  Mexicans  have  been  trained  in  t 
agricultural  sciences.  In  this  period,  the  food  producti 
of  the  country  has  mounted  80  per  cent.  The  gains  ha 
been  achieved  by  improved  yields  of  Mexico's  own  sta] 
crops,  the  development  of  new  varieties  of  wheat  and  ] 
tatoes,  and  the  establishment  of  something  like  our  c 
county-agent  system  for  farmer  education.  Not  a  sinj 
tractor  or  fertilizer  plant  is  in  the  expense  account;  t 
money  has  been  spent  for  the  intangibles  of  informant 
education,  and  expert  consultation.  The  4  per  cent  i 
annum  gain  safely  exceeds  the  3  per  cent  increase 
population  and  has  brought  an  improvement  in  the  peopl 
diet  that  is  already  showing  up  in  the  vital  statistics. 

Through  grant  assistance  we  are  providi 
some  of  the  funds  urgently  required  to  bolsl 
countries  economically  so  that  they  may  bett 
cope  with  military  and  political  threats  fr( 
abroad. 

Through  a  variety  of  institutions  we  are  pi 
viding  part  of  the  capital  needed  for  the  bai 
facilities  essential  to  growth.  The  Developnu 
Loan  Fund  is  our  newest  financial  instrume 
And  we  are  continuing  to  provide  financi 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  Indu 
tional  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fu 
are,  of  course,  now  expanding  their  resources  v< 
substantially  as  a  result  of  an  American  initiati  • 

We  have  now  joined  other  members  of  the  J 
ternational  Bank  to  implement  our  previous  p 
posal  that  the  Bank  be  given  a  new  and  more  ft 
ible  tool  for  development  through  the  creati 
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an  international  Development  Association.6 
We  have  recently  joined  with  the  other  Ameri- 
i  countries  in  creating  the  Later-American  De- 
opment  Bank,7  which  will  soon  begin  to  play 

important  role  in  the  progress  of  Latin 
kica. 

)ur  P.L.  480  program  provides  resources  in  the 
m  of  foods  and  fibers  to  fill  compelling  needs 
ich  cannot,  as  yet,  be  met  by  developing  coun- 
ts through  normal  trade  possibilities. 

ouragement  of  Private  Investment 

re  realize  that  the  present  magnitude  of  the 
is  of  the  economically  underdeveloped  coun- 
s  makes  large-scale  government  help  urgent, 
he  same  time,  through  tax  and  other  incentives, 
are  encouraging  increased  private  investment 
exploring  every  practical  way  to  stimulate  the 
'  of  such  investments,  with  all  their  many  and 
Id  technological  skills  and  technical  know- 
I  to  the  less  developed  countries.    Let  no  one 
imize  or  disparage  the  importance  of  this 
■ce  and  sort  of  assistance.    As  you  know,  at 
t  one  nation  which  has  but  recently  reached 
front  ranks  of  modern  industrialization  is  now 
ing  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  credits  and 
nical  aid  from  American  private  industry  for 
purpose  of  developing  a  modern  chemical  and 
tics  industry  and  promoting  automation  in  its 
omy. 

jcause  we  in  the  United  States  recognize  the 
nbution  private  American  business  can  make 
rd  speeding  the  process  of  growth  in  under- 
loped  areas,  we  are  constantly  seeking  to  give 
I  proper  encouragement  to  the  American  pri- 
investor  to  export  his  capital  and  his  skills. 
'  are  both  scarce  resources  in  the  free  world 
7.  By  putting  their  funds  and  their  man- 
lent  talents  to  work  abroad,  American  in- 
»rs  and  their  counterparts  in  other  countries 
>nly  develop  effective  enterprises;  they  also 
date  local  economic  undertakings  and  prog- 
>y  the  influence  of  our  example, 
keeping  with  these  aims  the  United  States  is 
nuing  to  expand  its  investment  guarantee 
rams  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  Ameri- 

r  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  19,  1959,  p.  531. 
d.,  May  4,  1959,  p.  646 ;  June  8,  1959,  p.  849 :  and 
f,  1959,  p.  928. 
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can  capital  and  enterprise  overseas.  Government 
guarantees  are  available  against  inconvertibility 
and  losses  by  reason  of  expropriation  and  war. 

Bilateral  agreements  are  now  in  effect  with  42 
countries  by  which  the  United  States  Government 
makes  available  insurance  for  private  investment 
overseas  against  noncommercial  risks. 

Investment  guarantee  contracts  issued  thus  far 
total  more  than  $430  million,  and  public  interest, 
as  measured  by  pending  applications,  remains 
high.  Under  separate  programs  administered  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
and  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  only  economi- 
cally underdeveloped  areas  are  eligible  for  such 
guarantees. 

These  are  among  the  cooperative  efforts  to 
assist  economic  development  which  my  Govern- 
ment cites  in  its  reply  to  Resolution  1316  (XIII). 

I  should  like  to  single  out  for  brief  comment 
one  of  the  principal  United  States  instrumentali- 
ties for  development  aid,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  This  United  States  corporation  was  cre- 
ated in  1957  to  support  long-range  growth  of  the 
economically  less  developed  nations.  The  DLF 
undertakes  financing  only  when  funds  are  not 
available  on  reasonable  terms  from  private  inves- 
tors, the  World  Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  or 
other  sources.  The  terms  are  flexible  and  are  ad- 
justed to  meet  the  repayment  capacity  of  the 
borrower. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  has  now  been 
functioning  for  over  18  months.  The  following 
aspects  of  its  operations  should  be  of  particular 
interest : 

First,  by  July  31, 1959,  the  DLF  had  committed 
$835  million  in  loans  to  40  countries; 

Second,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  amount 
lent  to  date  provides  for  repayment  in  local  cur- 
rency, a  great  boon  to  underdeveloped  countries 
with  balance-of -payments  problems ; 

Third,  the  average  interest  rate  charged  by  the 
DLF  for  economic  overhead  loans  is  3i/2  percent. 
This  is  well  below  what  it  costs  the  United  States 
Government  itself  to  obtain  the  money ; 

Fourth,  about  half  of  the  loans  already  made 
are  for  construction  of  basic  facilities  in  transpor- 
tation, power,  and  communications,  and  the  re- 
maining half  are  largely  for  various  forms  of 
industry; 

Last,  but  not  least,  nearly   all   of  the   loans 
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approved  are  going  to  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

Foreign  Trade 

All  of  the  specific  actions  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, when  taken  together,  provide  a  coherent 
and  rounded  attack  on  a  most  urgent  problem  of 
our  time :  the  development  of  the  economically 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  Simultane- 
ously, we  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  break  down 
barriers  to  trade  so  that  the  peoples  of  the  less 
developed  lands  may  find  markets  for  the  goods 
which  they  must  sell  if  they  are  to  prosper. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  trade  policy  the  United 
States  continues  vigorously  to  pursue  its  tradi- 
tional aims  of  expanding  international  trade  on  a 
multilateral  nondiscriminatory  basis.  It  con- 
tinues to  support  a  liberal  import  policy.  That 
this  policy  is  being  actively  followed  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  imports  into  my  country  are  at  an 
alltime  high. 

Among  the  industrially  advanced  countries 
there  is  to  be  noted  an  improvement  in  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation.  This  further  per- 
mits the  easing  of  trade  restrictions  by  countries 
whose  export  earnings  are  largely  in  convertible 
currencies.  We  can  now  press  forward  more 
vigorously  to  free  international  trade  from  dis- 
crimination and  restrictions. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  that  substantial  prog- 
ress has  already  taken  place.  We  appreciate  the 
recent  steps  taken  by  several  countries — Australia, 
France,  Malaya,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  among  others.  It  is  not  for  our  benefit 
alone  that  we  welcome  such  action.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  strongly  supported  the  hopes 
of  Japan  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  GATT  8  for 
full  and  equal  treatment  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  At  the  same  meeting 
the  United  States  also  welcomed  the  expression  of 
intent  by  the  European  Economic  Community  to 
emphasize  the  liberal  orientation  of  its  trade  rela- 
t  ions  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  GATT  the  United  States  proposal  for  a 
new  round  of  multilateral  tariff  negotiations, 
aimed  at  further  reductions  of  tariffs  and  other 
barriers  to  trade,  was  approved  by  the  Contract- 
ing Partiesiii  May  1!>59.9 


r  background,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  16,  1059,  p.  703,  and 
Dec.  7,  1959,  p.  848. 
•  TMd.,  Jane  22,  L969,  p.  017. 
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The  United  States  joined  with  the  other  Co 
tracting  Parties  at  the  13th  session  of  the  GATT 
to  set  up  three  committees  on  the  expansion 
trade  and  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work 
the  three  committees. 

Of  direct  interest  to  members  of  this  com  mitt 
is  the  task  assigned  to  Committee  III  of  GAT 
which  is  considering  measures  for  the  expansi 
of  export  earnings  of  the  less  developed  countr 
and  the  development  and  diversification  of  th< 
economies.  We  await  the  outcome  of  GATT's  i 
quiries  into  this  extremely  important  subject  wi 
the  knowledge  that  any  measures  which  this  ( 
pert  body  recommends  will  commend  widespre: 
attention  and  respect. 

Primary  Commodities 

In  the  long  run,  progress  in  the  trade  field  is  : 
least  as  important  to  economic  growth  as  is  1 >. 
provision  of  financial  assistance.  One  aspect  i 
the  subject  of  trade  which  has  occupied  the  ti: 
of  so  many  international  bodies  concerns  the  co  • 
plex  issues  of  production  and  trade  in  prima' 
commodities. 

While  the  economies  of  the  industrial  countr | 
have  been  expanding,  many  of  the  less  develop  I 
countries  have  continued  to  face  serious  econon : 
problems.  The  progress  of  a  number  of  thj 
countries  has  been  held  back  by  the  exceptioil 
difficulties  which  they  face  in  their  struggle  | 
achieve  self-sustaining  economic  growth.  A 
their  problems  have  been  intensified  in  recti 
years  by  the  general  decline  in  the  prices  of  pj 
mary  products,  although  some  improvement  I 
these  prices  is  now  to  be  noted. 

As  we  all  know,  expanded  trade  is  vitally  i 
portant  to  the  growth  of  these  countries.    Capi  1 
alone  can  do  only  part  of  the  job.    Imports  m  I 
be  relied  upon  to  supply  most  of  the  capital  equ 
ment  for  new  industries,  some  of  the  food  neec  1 
for  the  nourishment  of  rapidly  increasing  popu 
tions,  and  some  of  the  raw  material  supplies  i 
manufacturing.    As    populations    grow,    liv| 
standards  improve  and  diversification  and  ind; 
trialization  progress.    Import  needs  can  he  i 
by  an  inflow  of  capital  from  the  industrial i 
countries.     However,    less    developed    count] 
must  export   if  they  are  to  achieve  adequate  <k 
nomic  growth. 


10  Ibid.,  Dec.  8, 1058,  p.  030. 
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Ve  must  continue  to  search  for  practical  solu- 
as.  The  preliminary  reports  of  GATT  Com- 
hv  II.  relating  to  agricultural  protectionism, 
1  GATT  Committee  III,  relating  to  specific  bar- 
rs  to  exports  from  less  developed  areas,  repre- 
t  a  beginning.  We  may  also  take  encourage- 
at  from  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  deal 
peratively  with  the  problems  of  individual 
Modifies.  The  activities  of  the  GATT,  the 
ited  Nations  Commission  on  International 
nmodity  Trade,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
.ization,  and  the  specialized  commodity  study 
ups  represent  a  broad,  well-balanced  approach 
the  trade  problems  of  the  less  developed 
ntries. 

'lie  improvements  that  will  come  in  the  trade 
Vsia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  will  not  be  the 
lit  of  any  single  spectacular  development  but 
flow  from  a  variety  of  changes,  large  and 
11,  brought  about  by  the  conscious  efforts  of 
ermnents  and  other  forces.  One  of  the  points 
strength  in  the  current  situation  is  the  wide- 
sad  recognition  that  this  is  so. 

peration    for    Economic    Development 

ortunately  we  are  not  alone  in  these  efforts, 
ional  programs  combined  with  those  in  the  in- 
ational  field  constitute  a  cooperative  venture 
rhich  the  United  States  is  being  joined  with 
easing  vigor  by  more  and  more  of  the  other 
istrialized  nations  of  the  free  world  whom  we 
I  also  helped  to  achieve  their  postwar  economic 
very  and  to  attain  new  heights  of  production 
prosperity.  In  addition  to  their  increasing 
icipation  in  the  effective  work  of  the  World 
k,  whose  capital  is  being  doubled,  and  the  In 
ational  Monetary  Fund,  whose  resources  are 
g  increased  by  50  percent,  several  of  the  lead- 
industrial  nations  last  year  made  further  gov- 
lental  contributions  to  development  through 
sr  grants  or  loans.  Many  of  these  programs 
I  reported  by  governments  in  their  replies  to 
lution  1316  (XIII). 

ie  flourishing  economies  of  the  other  more 
strially  developed  nations  of  the  free  world 
le  them  to  assume  a  growing  share  of  the 
visibility  for  assisting  the  developing  coun- 
We  believe  that  they  will  accept  increased 
■ability  according  to  their  capabilities.  We 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  better  coordi- 


nation of  free- world  development  efforts.  An  ex- 
panded and  truly  cooperative  effort  can  lead  to  a 
new  era  in  international  development.  Nothing 
is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  combined  economic 
power  of  the  free  world. 

In  keeping  with  these  aims,  as  I  mentioned  a 
few  minutes  ago,  the  United  States  Government 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Bank 
proposed  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Development  Association.  The  statements  made 
by  distinguished  representatives  of  member  gov- 
ernments at  that  meeting  of  the  Bank  reveal  that, 
apart  from  several  technical  problems  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  of  the  Bank  in  drafting  an  IDA 
charter,  there  is  broad  agreement  in  principle  on 
the  proposal  itself.  In  fact  the  U.S.  proposal  was 
endorsed  unanimously  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
the  statements  of  some  delegates  to  the  Bank  meet- 
ing. They  expressed  the  views  of  many  other 
delegates. 

For  example,  the  Indian  delegate  said : 

In  this  context,  I  welcome  the  important  proposal 
brought  forward  by  my  colleague,  the  Governor  for  the 
United  States,  for  fashioning  another  instrument  to  help 
the  cause  of  development,  viz.,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  .  .  .  The  World  Bank  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  field  assigned  to  it,  but  there  are  other  types 
of  needs  which  the  Bank  cannot  cater  for.  The  under- 
developed countries  have  long  felt  the  need  for  an  agency 
which  could  make  available  long-term  assistance,  re- 
payable, at  least  in  part,  in  local  currencies.  I,  therefore, 
welcome  the  proposal,  and,  if  I  may  add,  I  am  particu- 
larly happy  that  the  IDA  will  be  an  aflSliate  of  the  Bank 
and  will  have  at  its  disposal  all  the  experience  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  Bank. 

The  delegate  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  said : 

The  Government  of  the  U.A.R.,  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  proposal  concerning  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  finds  itself  in  general 
agreement  with  it  and  welcomes  its  establishment.  We 
fully  agree  with  the  proposal  to  create  another  financial 
institution  which  will  make  loans  to  finance  carefully 
studied  and  economically  sound  projects  and  will  accept 
repayment  of  these  loans  in  local  currencies  and  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  Such  an  institution  will 
alleviate  the  foreign  exchange  burden  of  development  on 
the  underdeveloped  countries  and  correct  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  unfavorable  trends  existing  today. 

The  United  States  concept  of  this  broad  new 
venture  in  multilateral  aid  was  explained  by 
C.  Douglas  Dillon,  our  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
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at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Bank. 
Mr.  Dillon  said :  u 

The  IDA  is  a  new  concept  in  international  lending  in- 
stitutions. It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  charter  of 
the  IDA  leave  a  substantial  measure  of  discretion  to  the 
institution  itself  to  determine  how  its  funds  can  best  be 
spent  and  on  what  terms.  We  would  expect  that  the  high 
technical  standards  of  the  World  Bank  would  apply  to 
loans  made  by  the  IDA.  However,  it  may  be  appropriate 
in  some  circumstances  for  the  IDA  to  consider,  for  ex- 
ample, financing  pilot  projects  in  some  fields  of  social 
overhead  of  a  type  which  contribute  to  productivity  and 
development  but  which  are  not  financed  by  the  World 
Bank.  This  is  an  area  in  which  expenditures  in  the 
currency  of  the  borrower  are  likely  to  be  required,  and 
this  could  be  one  of  the  uses  of  the  local  currencies  I 
mentioned  earlier.  In  developing  the  pattern  of  its  op- 
erations, we  would  expect  the  IDA  to  maintain  the  closest 
working  relationships  with  the  representatives  of  the 
less  developed  countries  so  as  to  insure  that  its  efforts 
will  be  directed  to  meeting  the  most  important  develop- 
ment needs  in  the  best  ways  possible.  Finally,  we  look 
upon  the  IDA  as  a  proposal  to  increase  the  total  flow  of 
development  capital  to  the  less  developed  areas  and  not 
as  a  substitute  for  bilateral  assistance  from  the  indus- 
trialized countries. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  scope  of  the  IDA 
and  the  terms  of  its  loans  will,  as  many  member 
countries  have  observed,  be  substantially  like  those 
envisaged  by  the  more  serious  proponents  of  a 
U.N.  development  fund.  The  main  difference  is 
that  the  IDA  will  be  much  bigger — four  times  as 
big  as  the  capital  mentioned  for  a  U.N.  develop- 
ment fund — and  that  it  will  be  affiliated  with  the 
International  Bank.  Since  loans,  whether  com- 
mercial or  "soft,"  are  essentially  a  banking  func- 
tion, my  Government  considers  it  logical  that  they 
should  be  made  by  an  institution  affiliated  with  the 
U.N.'s  specialized  agency  in  this  field,  the  Inter- 
national Bank.  For  the  same  reason  we  accord 
the  preeminent  role  in  health  to  the  WHO,  in 
labor  to  the  ILO,  and  in  food  and  in  agriculture 
to  the  FAO. 

Discussions  of  IDA  at  the  same  meeting  of  the 
Bank  made  it  clear  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  finance  ministers,  from  both  the  more  and  from 
the  less  developed  countries,  agreed  with  this  con- 
cept of  operation. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  the  launching  of  two  new  inter- 
national capital  development  funds  of  great  mag- 
nit  wle,  t  lie  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  (lie  International  Development  Association, 
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within  the  span  of  a  single  year  is  an  event  w 
could  scarcely  have  been  hoped  for  only  a 
years  ago.  With  planned  capital  resources  a 
proximating  $2  billion,  these  institutions  are  ne> 
giants  in  the  field  of  multilateral  capital  financiil 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries.  The  I.A 
ternational  Bank,  which  pioneered  this  type  \ 
financing,  has  set  them  a  brilliant  example. 

The  Human  Problem 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  unremitting  efforts  of  im 
American  people,  in  cooperation  with  other  fr 
peoples  everywhere,  to  assist  the  economically  u  i 
derdeveloped  and  poorer  nations,  are  impressi  ■ 
in  material  terms.    This  is  not,  however,  the  fi 
story.     We  face  a  human  problem.     Econoir: 
and  social  progress,  no  matter  how  important,  ca 
not  be  divorced  from  the  progress  of  freedom  ai 
justice  especially  in  our  increasingly  interdepen 
ent  world.    It  would  be  a  hollow  victory,  if  inde. 
it  could  be  regarded  as  a  victory  at  all,  were  ec 
nomic  gains  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  politic, 
despotism  and  economic  slavery. 

In  this  spirit  we  of  American  labor  have  co 
tinually   impressed    upon   our    Government   ai 
private  investors  the  importance  of  their  encov 
aging  the  efforts  of  the  working  people  in  tl 
countries  now  becoming  industrialized  to  buil 
trade  unions  of  their  own  free  choice — genuii. 
free  trade  unions,  free  from  domination  or  co- 
trol  by  employers  or  governments.     We  of  Ame  • 
can  labor  think  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  fl 
the  freedom  and  economic  health  of  these  cou- 
tries  that  they  have  strong,  free  trade-union  mov 
ments  with  full  opportunity  for  genuine  collects 
bargaining  and  decent  working  conditions. 

Bemember,  increased  productivity,  though  ve' 
important,  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  prosp(- 
ity.  Only  through  self-reliance  and  freedom  c 
the  worker  and  farmer  and,  yes,  the  intellectu . 
too,  secure  that  self-respect  and  human  digni' 
and  the  social  instruments  with  which  to  assJ 
him  a  just  share  in  the  benefits  of  modei 
technology.  The  right  of  individuals  every whei 
to  live  in  freedom,  the  right  of  people  and  of  i> 
tions  to  determine  their  own  political  destin  > 
and  their  own  social  goals,  must  keep  pace  with  i- 
creased  economic  well-being. 

Though  peoples  of  free  nations  cry  out  1' 
peace,  they  are  determined  to  achieve  it  with  ]ii 
tice  and  freedom.     In  the  work  to  which  I  hall 
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ih!  my  lifetime,  those  who  are  associated 
ith  me  in  the  free  labor  movement  hold  views 
hich  are  neither  vague  nor  timid  concerning 
ie  importance  of  free  institutions. 
Only  free  individuals  and  free  nations,  joined 
tgether,  can  attain  fully  the  objectives  toward 
hich  the  United  Nations  strives.  We  cannot 
id  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  totalitarian 
ates,  in  offering  economic  aid  to  underdeveloped 
itions,  have  no  purpose  in  mind  except  the  ulti- 
ate  enslavement  of  others.  Their  proffers  of 
I  are  clearly  concentrated  on  countries  where 
e  opportunities  for  the  subversion  of  govern- 
ents  are  greatest.  Their  financial  support  of 
lportant  United  Nations  activities  to  promote 
l.e  economic  development  of  the  less  prosperous 
•eas  of  the  world  is  woefully  inadequate.  Their 
nders  of  even  such  nominal  assistance  always 
ive  strings  attached. 

We  would  wish  that  the  actions  of  such  states 
>re  otherwise.  But,  undoubtedly,  it  is  the 
ndamental  nature  of  totalitarian  states,  in 
rich  individual  human  beings  count  for  so  little, 
••  use  promises  of  economic  aid  and  trade  as  naked 
■'litical  weapons. 

In  contrast,  when  free  nations  undertake  the 
<sk  of  assisting  one  another,  they  do  not  seek  to 
imold  other  nations  in  their  own  image.  Our 
<jly  aim  is  to  help  the  economically  less  developed 
stions  grow  as  free  and  independent  societies 
(pable  of  assuming,  in  the  words  of  our  Declara- 
t  n  of  Independence,  "among  the  Powers  of  the 
erth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
1-ws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle 
t-m.*" 

This  aim  was  well  stated  by  a  great  American 
Jo  died  last  month,  the  late  George  Catlett 

irshall,  in  proposing  the  plan  which  was  popu- 
lj-ly  called  by  his  name.  General  Marshall 
sd:12 

t  is  logical  that  the  United  States  should  do  whatever 
8  able  to  do  to  assist  in  the  return  of  normal  economic 
t  lth  in  the  world,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
■Meal  stability  and  no  assured  peace.  Our  policy  is 
1  scted  not  against  any  country  or  doctrine  but  against 
poverty,  desperation,  and  chaos.  Its  purpose 
I  uld  be  the  revival  of  a  working  economy  in  the  world 
»|is  to  permit  the  emergence  of  political  and  social  con- 

1"ns  in  which  free  institutions  can  exist, 
f  we  can  patiently,  imaginatively,  and  with 


determination  continue  on  the  paths  which  so 
many  dedicated  men  and  women  have  blazed,  then 
the  people  who  have  for  generations  lacked  so 
much  that  is  vital  to  their  health,  happiness,  and 
freedom  can  one  day  be  emancipated  from  the 
terrors  of  disease  and  hunger.  They,  too,  can  then 
live  in  dignity  and  freedom.  We  shall  do  our  all 
until  they  will.    Of  that,  you  can  rest  assured. 


U.S.  Views  on  Agrarian  Reform 

Statement  by  Horace  E.  Henderson 1 

The  U.S.  delegation  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  important  subject  of  agrarian  re- 
form in  the  context  of  FAO's  objectives  and  pro- 
gram, for  here  in  FAO  we  can  consider  agrarian 
reform  in  the  broad  technical  framework  of  rural 
institutions  and  services  and  in  relationship  to 
agricultural  productivity. 

United  States  delegations  have  made  clear  in 
previous  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
FAO  that  we  recognize  that  sound  land  reform  or 
agrarian  reform  is  in  some  countries  essential  to 
economic  and  social  development.  We  reaffirm 
our  support  for  the  concepts  of  land  reform  as  em- 
bodied in  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  FAO  Conference.  We  regard 
these  resolutions  as  statements  of  general  objec- 
tives under  which  each  government  develops  for 
itself,  both  at  the  national  and  at  the  local  level, 
those  laws  and  institutions  for  implementing  the 
objectives  of  land  reform  which  are  best  adapted 
and  are  most  practicable  to  meet  the  physical, 
economic,  and  social  conditions  of  the  country. 

Before  presenting  our  suggestions  concerning 
the  specific  action  which  we  believe  this  Confer- 
ence might  appropriately  take  on  this  topic,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  the 
U.S.  concept  of  land  reform,  land  tenure  and  set- 
tlement experience  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
work  of  FAO  and  other  U.N.  agencies. 


ntid.,  June  15, 1947,  p.  1159. 
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1  Made  on  Nov.  9  before  the  10th  session  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  which 
met  at  Rome  Oct.  31-Nov.  20.  Mr.  Henderson,  who  was 
an  alternate  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  is  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs. 
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In  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government  the 
term  "agrarian  reform"  means  primarily  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  institutions  with  the  ob- 
jective of  improving  rural  levels  of  living.  These 
institutions  pertain  to  such  methods  as  the  holding 
and  transmitting  of  rights  in  land  through  owner- 
ship and  tenancy,  allocating  returns  to  land  be- 
tween owners  and  tenants,  taxing  land  values  and 
land  income,  extending  credit  for  land  purchase 
and  farm  operation,  developing  marketing  proce- 
dures and  broader  opportunities  for  education  and 
training,  health  and  welfare,  and  disseminating 
information  relative  to  resource  utilization  on  the 
farm  and  in  rural  areas. 

Land  Tenure  and  Settlement  Policies  in  the  U.S. 

For  illustrative  purposes  only,  may  I  comment 
on  some  U.S.  experience  in  connection  with  land 
tenure  and  settlement  policies.  We  realize  that 
these  policies  have  been  developed  under  unusually 
favorable  circumstances,  for  which  we  as  a  people 
are  most  grateful.  We  do  not  suggest  that  our  ex- 
perience is  directly  applicable  to  other  countries. 
We  do  suggest,  however,  that  elements  of  this 
experience  may  have  some  bearing  upon  some  of 
the  problems  faced  by  other  countries,  and  to 
this  extent  our  comments  may  have  some  value  for 
those  governments  which  are  trying  to  pursue  the 
same  objectives  as  ours. 

Land  tenure  and  settlement  in  the  United  States 
have  been  guided  mainly  by  two  broad  policies : 
(1)  Individuals  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
combine  land  with  their  labor  and  other  resources 
so  as  to  permit  maximum  individual  returns  and 
through  this  means  to  provide  the  maximum  social 
product;  and  (2)  ownership  of,  and  returns  to, 
land  should  be  widely  distributed,  principally 
among  those  who  farm  the  land.  A  related  but 
more  general  principle,  that  all  citizens  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  earn  at  least  a  minimum 
level  of  living,  has  also  affected  the  agricultural 
policias  of  the  United  States. 

The  land  policies  of  the  United  States  have 
been  implemented  largely  through  the  system  of 
private  ownership  of  property.  Although  land 
use  can  be  influenced  directly  by  the  fiscal  powers 
of  the  Government,  primary  reliance  for  the 
achievement  of  national  objectives  has  been  on  the 
individual  decisions  of  private  holders.  Similarly, 
adoption  of  flic  results  of  publicly  supported  re- 


search in  agricultural  science  has  been  fc 
by  education  but  remains  a  voluntary  decisidSJ 
individuals. 

Land  settlement  in  the  United  States  took  p 
in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  widely 
persed  ownership  and  individual  enterprise 
investment.  Most  agricultural  land  was  tr 
ferred  rapidly  from  public  to  private  bi 
before  the  present  century.  Today  the  few  tr 
fers  from  State  and  Federal  governments  tc 
dividuals  take  place  primarily  on  newly  devek 
irrigation  projects,  on  small  detached  tracts 
inconvenient  for  Government  to  manage,  an 
the  new  State  of  Alaska.  Public  support  of  i 
ment  and  development  of  private  lands,  howe 
has  taken  the  form  of  irrigation,  drainage,  foe 
protection,  and  credit. 

The  purchase  of  many  farms  has  been  pos;  il 
through  the  lending  facilities  of  private  inves  is 
Federal  land  banks,  loan  associations,  the  Fan* 
Home  Administration,  and  the  Veterans'  Adm  is 
tration.  Many  of  the  loans  undertaken  thrcjp 
these  agencies  require  farms  so  purchased  the 
of  an  economic  size  and  borrowers  to  demonstite 
capabilities  for  good  farm  management. 

Most  of  the  settlement  of  farmers  in  the  Uned 
States  is  done  on  an  individual  rather  than  a  cm- 
munity  basis.  However,  experience  in  public  le- 
velopment,  as  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  he 
West,  and  private  development,  as  in  the  Mi  is- 
sippi  Delta  and  other  parts  of  the  South,  ma  be 
helpful  to  some  countries  in  their  settler  nt 
schemes. 

For  those  who  are  interested,  Mr.  Chain  ur, 
I  have  with  me  a  very  few  copies  of  a  recent  sm- 
mary  entitled  "United  States  Experience  T.th 
Selected  Aspects  of  Agrarian  Reform."  I  fill 
be  very  glad  to  make  these  few  copies  avail  )le 
to  delegations. 


Role  of  FAO  and  Other  U.N.  Agencies 

As  the  U.S.  delegation  stated  in  the  genera  :• 
bate,  my  Government  took  a  leading  part  in  he 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  LO 
Conference  in  developing  the  basic  resolution  on 
land  reform  which  have  provided  the  guidici 
for  the  work  of  FAO  and  other  interested  IN, 
organizations  since  1951.  I  believe  it  woulibe 
well  to  remind  ourselves  that  in  those  resolutns 
we  all  agreed  that  land  reform  or  agrarianre- 
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>rm  as  considered  in  FAO  embraces  a  whole  se- 

i'  institutional  measures,  no  one  of  which 
in  be  successfully  treated  apart  from  the  others. 

include  such  measures  as  may  be  appropri- 
e  in  each  individual  country  regarding  such  mat- 
security  of  tenure,  opportunity  to  acquire 
vnorship  of  land,  organization  of  land  holdings 
'  etiicient  size,  provision  of  agricultural  credit, 

on  of  agricultural  education,  and  technical 
rvices  to  the  farmer,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

ral  useful  reports  on  progress  in  land  re- 
rm  prepared  largely  by  FAO,  with  the  coop- 
ition  of  the  U.N.  and  other  agencies,  have  been 
isidered  by  the  Conference  and  Council  in 
iFious  sessions.  The  major  effort  now  under 
iy  in  the  United  Nations  family  is  the  proposed, 
aprehensive  report  on  "Trends  in  Land  Ee- 
•m."  to  be  available  for  consideration  by  the 
X.  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  by  FAO  in 

The  report  is  to  provide  comprehensive 
formation    and  evaluation  of  trends,  develop- 
jnts,  and  teclmiques  in  different  countries.     FAO 
p  the  principal  responsibility  within  the  U.N. 
nily  for  assembling  the  data  and  preparing  the 
■>ort,  but  the  United  Nations  itself,  because  of 
)  concern  with  economic  development,  and  the 
,0,  because  of  its  concern  with  the  living  stand- 
Is  of  both  rural  and  urban  workers,  also  will 
•e  important  contributions  to  make. 
Ve  hope  that  a  number  of  governments  will  in- 
i  FAO  to  cooperate  with  them  in  evaluating 
cific  aspects  of  their  agrarian  reforms,  as  such 
Jfcical  studies  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
fulness    of    this    comprehensive    report.    We 
'aid  appreciate  some  indication  from  the  Di- 
"  or  General  as  to  the  plans  under  way  for  the 
Iparation  of  this  report,  including  the  extent 
©operation  he  is  receiving  from  other  agen- 
and  from  private  research  institutions, 
re  have  already  commented  in  Commission  II 
he  program  of  work  of  FAO  in  this  field,  which 
insider  to  be  technically  sound.    My  Govern- 
j  has  been  happy  to  participate  in  several  of 
'seminars  or  centers  sponsored  by  FAO,  such 
'he  Near  East  Center  in  Iraq,  the  Far  East 
*  m  Ceylon,  and  the  Latin  American  Center 
irazil.    We  look  forward  to  taking  part  in 
I  seminar  on  land  settlement  in  Montevideo 
'■  this  month.     I  am  sure  that,  out  of  the  dis- 
ion  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  all  of  us 
'  a  clearer  idea  of  the  objectives  and  approach 
ie  Organization  and  of  the  practical  ways  in 
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which  FAO,  even  with  modest  resources,  can  be 
of  assistance  to  governments  in  developing  sound 
institutions  for  improving  the  welfare  of  the  man 
on  the  land  within  the  framework  of  sound  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  the  action  of  this  Conference  mi<dit 
be  along  the  following  lines:  (1)  a  recognition  in 
our  report  of  the  importance  of  this  whole  problem 
for  the  welfare  of  rural  populations  and  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  generally ;  (2)  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  broad,  comprehensive  approach 
^"SS™?  ref°rm  aS  emb°died   in  Eesolution 

P/JiS  °f  5he  J?6™™1  Assem%,  Resolution 
E/2124  of  the  ECOSOC,  and  FAO  resolutions 
on  the  Same  subject;  (3)  a  recommendation 
that  member  governments  participate  actively 
with  the  Director  General  and  his  staff  in  provid- 
ing significant  factual  information  and  analyses 
of  specific  aspects  of  land  reform  or  agrarian  re- 
form as  defined  in  the  above-mentioned  resolutions 
tor  incorporation  into  the  1962  report  for  the  U  N 
Economic  and  Social  Council;  and  (4)  that  the" 
director  General's  program  of  work  in  this  field 
be  approved  in  the  light  of  such  recommendations 
which  may  emerge  from  discussions  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  Commission  II 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

ECE  Housing  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  on  November  24 
(press  release  816)  announced  the  designation  of 
Ernest  J.  Bohn,  director,  Cleveland  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority,  as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  19th 
session  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
(ECE),  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Geneva 
December  7-11. 

The  Housing  Committee  was  established  as  a 
subcommittee  of  ECE  in  July  1947  and  became  a 
full  committee  in  1955.  Its  purpose  is  to  study 
housing  problems  of  common  interest  to  European 
countries  and  advise  the  Commission  on  the 
means,  technical  and  economic,  of  assisting  and 
expediting  the  housing  programs  of  the  member 
countries. 
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The  Department  also  announced  the  designation 
of  J.  Eobert  Dodge,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Documentation,  Office  of  International  Housing, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  as  alternate 
U.S.  delegate.  Mr.  Dodge  will  serve  as  rap- 
porteur on  the  subjects  of  rural  housing,  housing 
finance,  and  urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance 
policies. 
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Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Pro- 
gramme. Report  on  the  Second  Session  of  the  Execu- 
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Australia 

Agreement  for  the  reciprocal  acceptance  of  certifica 
airworthiness  for  imported  aircraft.     Effected  by' 
change   of   notes   at   Washington   November  20,  4 
Entered  into  force  November  20,  1959. 

France 

Convention  of  establishment,  protocol,  and  declara 
Signed  at  Paris  November  25,  1959.  Enters  into  : 
1  month  after  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratiflca 

India 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commo 
agreement  of  November  13,  1959.     Effected  by  exch 
of  notes  at  Washington  November  20  and  23,  1959. 
tered  into  force  November  23,  1959. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
ment  of  November  26,  1958,  as  amended  (TIAS  '. 
4257,  and  4331).     Effected  by  exchange  of  lette 
Karachi  November  2  and  5,  1959.     Entered  into 
November  5,  1959. 

Sweden 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  November  20, 
(TIAS  2653) ,  for  financing  certain  educational  exch 
programs.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Stock) 
November  20,  1959.     Entered  into  force  Novembe:  20. 
1959. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  exchanges  in  the  fielc  oi 
science,  technology,  education,  and  culture  in  196«  31. 
Signed   at   Moscow   November   21,    1959.     Enters  it 
force  January  1, 1960. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  oJbt> 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  A  ol 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1')) 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Cairo  NovembeW. 
1959.     Entered  into  force  November  14,  1959. 

Uruguay 

Agreement  further  supplementing  the  agricultural   i 
modities  agreement  of  February  20,   1959,  as  su-le- 
mented  (TIAS  4179  and  4238).     Signed  at  Montedeo 
November  16,  1959.     Entered  into  force  Novembel6 
1959. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
flnal  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958.2 
Notification  of  approval  deposited:  United  States,  Oc- 
tober 28,  1959. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  libraries  in  the  United  States. 

''  Not  in  force. 
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DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  November  23  appointed  Ed'^i 
Page,  Jr.,  to  be  Minister  to  Bulgaria.  (For  backgnad 
see  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  presre 
lease  815  dated  November  23.) 
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A  Mission  of  Peace  and  Good  Will 


Address  by  President  Eisenhower 


Good  evening,  fellow  Americans. 

I  leave  in  just  a  few  minutes  on  a  3-week  jour- 
ney half  way  around  the  world.2  During  this 
mission  of  peace  and  good  will  I  hope  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  America  and  to  learn 
more  of  our  friends  abroad. 

In  every  country  I  hope  to  make  widely  known 
America's  deepest  desire— a  world  in  which  all 
nations  may  prosper  in  freedom,  justice,  and 
peace,  unmolested  and  unafraid. 

I  shall  try  to  convey  to  everyone  our  earnestness 
in  striving  to  reduce  the  tensions  dividing  man- 
kind—an effort  first  requiring,  as  indeed  Mr. 
Khrushchev  agrees,  the  beginning  of  mutual  dis- 
armament. Of  course  I  shall  stress  that  the  first 
requirement  for  mutual  disarmament  is  mutual 
verification. 

I  Then  I  hope  to  make  this  truth  clear— that,  on 
ill  this  earth,  not  anywhere  does  our  Nation  seek 
erritory,  selfish  gain,  or  unfair  advantage  for  it- 
elf.  I  hope  all  can  understand  that  beyond  her 
bores,  as  at  home,  America  aspires  only  to  pro- 
note  human  happiness,  justly  achieved. 
|  We  in  America  know  that  for  many  decades  our 
Ration  has  practiced  and  proclaimed  these  con- 
ations and  purposes.  But  this  is  not  enough, 
'or  years  doubts  about  us  have  been  skillfully 
urtured  in  foreign  lands  by  those  who  oppose 
America's  ideals. 

Our  country  has  been  unjustly  described  as  one 
ursumg  only  materialistic  goals;  as  building  a 
llture  whose  hallmarks  are  gadgets  and  shallow 
leasures;  as  prizing  wealth  above  ideals,  ma- 
nnes  above  spirit,  leisure  above  learning,  and 
ar  above  peace. 


'-Delivered  to  the  Nation  by  television  and  radio  on 
pc.  3  ("White  House  press  release) . 

'For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1959  n  742 
d  Dec.  7, 1959,  p.  823.  ' 
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Actually,  as  our  declaration  proclaims,  the  core 
of  our  Nation  is  belief  in  a  Creator  who  has  en- 
dowed all  men  with  inalienable  rights,  including 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In  that 
belief  is  our  country's  true  hallmark— a  faith  that 
permeates  every  aspect  of  our  political,  social, 
and  family  life.  This  truth,  too,  I  hope  to  em- 
phasize abroad. 

Of  course,  as  all  the  world  knows,  at  times,  and 
m  some  respects,  we  have  fallen  short  of  the  high 
ideals  held  up  for  us  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 
But  one  of  the  glories  of  America  is  that  she  never 
ceases  her  striving  toward  the  shining  goal. 

And  m  this  striving  we  know  we  still  can  learn 
much  from  other  cultures.  From  the  ideals  and 
achievements  of  others  we  can  gain  new  inspira- 
tion. We  do  not  forget  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
millions  m  older  lands,  our  America  is  still 
young— m  some  respects  is  still  on  trial. 

A  Renewed  Dedication  to  American  Convictions 

So  I  earnestly  make  this  suggestion  as  I  start 
this  journey  tonight-that  you,  and  those  close  to 
you,  join  with  me  in  a  renewed  dedication  to  our 
moral  and  spiritual  convictions  and  in  that  light 
reexamine  our  own  record,  including  our  short- 
comings.    May  this  examination  inspire  each  of 
us  so  to  think  and  so  to  act  as  to  hasten  our  prog- 
ress toward  the  goals  our   fathers  established 
which  have  made  America  an  instrument  for  good 
In  this  rededication  we  shall  replenish  the  true 
source  of  America's  strength-her  faith  and,  flow- 
ing from  it,  her  love  of  liberty,  her  devotion  to 
justice. 

So  believing,  we  look  on  our  Nation's  great 
wealth  as  more  than  a  hard-earned  resource  to  be 
used  only  for  our  own  material  good.  We  believe 
that  it  should  also  serve  the  common  good,  abroad 
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as  well  as  at  home.  This  is  not  sheer  altruism. 
If  we  can  truly  cooperate  with  other  nations — 
especially  our  friends  of  the  free  world — we  can, 
first,  defeat  the  evils  of  hunger,  privation,  and 
disease  that  throughout  the  ages  have  plagued 
mankind.  Thus  we  can  develop  a  healthier,  more 
prosperous  world  and  in  the  process  develop 
greater  prosperity  for  ourselves.  Even  more  than 
this,  we  can  help  reduce  the  world  tensions  that 
are  the  powder  kegs  of  disaster. 

This  is  why,  for  more  than  a  decade,  America 
has  engaged  in  cooperative  programs  with  other 
nations — programs  that  in  many  ways  concern 
the  areas  that  I  set  forth  to  visit  tonight.  Our 
part  of  this  effort  is  our  own  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram. Abroad  it  is  supplemented  and  its  effects 
many  times  multiplied  by  programs  of  all  the 
countries  associated  with  us  in  this  work. 

Thus  we  provide  a  peaceful  barrier,  erected  by 
freedom,  to  the  continuous  probings  of  predatory 
force.  Our  mutual  undertakings  support  those 
who  strive  to  forestall  aggression,  subversion,  and 
penetration.  It  helps  steady  the  struggling  econ- 
omies of  free  nations,  new  and  old.  It  helps  build 
strength  and  hope,  preventing  collapse  and  de- 
spair. In  a  world  sorely  troubled  by  an  atheistic 
imperialism,  it  is  a  strong  instrument  of  hope  and 
of  encouragement  to  others  who  are  eager,  with 
us,  to  do  their  part  in  sustaining  the  human  spirit 
and  human  progress. 

So  we  see  that  our  Nation's  security,  economic 
health,  and  hope  for  peace  demand  of  all  of  us  a 
continuing  support  of  these  cooperative  efforts, 
initiated  a  dozen  years  ago.  Of  the  amounts  we 
devote  to  our  own  security  and  to  peace,  none 
yields  a  more  beneficial  return  than  the  dollars 
we  apply  to  these  mutual  efforts  of  the  free  world. 

Some  Economic  Problems  That  Confront  Us 

Here  at  home  we  are  fortunate  in  having  an 
economy  so  richly  productive  as  to  sustain  a  most 
powerful  defense  without  impairment  of  human 
values.  Without  this  military  strength  our  efforts 
to  provide  a  shield  for  freedom  and  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  peace  would  be  futile.  We  are 
determined  that  in  quality  and  power  this  force 
shall  forever  be  kept  adequate  for  our  security 
deeds  until  the  conference  table  can  replace  the 
battlefield  as  the  arbiter  of  world  affairs. 

This  kind  of  defense  is  costly  and  burdensome, 
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as  indeed  are  many  other  essential  Federal  pre 
grams.  For  example,  the  annual  interest  alon 
on  our  Federal  debt  is  now  more  than  $9  billio: 
a  year — a  sum  in  dollars  equal  to  the  entire  Fed 
eral  budget  of  1940.  We  must,  then,  for  our  st 
curity  and  our  prosperity,  keep  our  econom 
vigorous  and  expanding.  We  can  keep  it  so,  bv 
only  if  we  meet  wisely  and  responsibly  the  ecc 
nomic  problems  that  confront  us.  To  mentio 
a  few,  there  are  inflation,  public  spending,  ta? 
ation,  production  costs  and  foreign  trade,  agricu 
ture,  and  labor-management  relations. 

Of  these  problems,  one  cries  out  for  immediat 
solution.  I  refer  to  the  labor-management  dis 
pute  that  is  still  unresolved  in  the  steel  industr 
This,  I  am  sure,  is  clear  to  us  all :  The  succes 
of  all  our  efforts  to  build  and  sustain  the  peac 
depends  not  only  upon  our  spiritual  and  militar 
strength  but  also  upon  the  health  of  our  econom; 
Among  sovereign  nations  progress  toward  a  jus 
peace  can  be  achieved  only  through  internationi 
cooperation.  Likewise,  economic  strength,  in  th 
Nation  of  free  citizens,  requires  cooperatio 
among  us  all.  We  cannot — any  of  us — indulg; 
our  own  desires,  our  own  demands,  our  own  em( 
tions,  to  the  extent  of  working  hardship  througl 
out  the  country. 

"Responsible  citizenship"  in  a  free  counti 
means  what  it  says.  It  means  conducting  one 
self  responsibly  in  the  interest  of  others  as  we 
as  self.  America  will  not— indeed,  it  cannot- 
tolerate  for  long  the  crippling  of  the  entire  ecoi 
omy  as  the  result  of  labor-management  disputi 
in  any  one  basic  industry  or  any  group  <■ 
industries. 

Among  our  free  people  there  is  no  one  ma 
no  one  group,  no  one  industry,  no  one  intern 
that  measures  in  importance  to  America. 

So,  my  friends,  the  choice  is  up  to  free  Amei 
can  employers  and  American  employees.  Volu: 
tarily,  in  the  spirit  of  free  collective  bargainin 
they  will  act  responsibly,  or  else  in  due  cour 
their  countrymen  will  see  to  it  that  they  do  a 
responsibly.  It  is  up  to  labor  and  manageme 
in  these  disputes  to  adjust  responsibly  and  eqv 
tably  their  differences.  The  Nation  is  determine 
to  preserve  free  enterprise,  including  free  colle 
tive  bargaining.  If  we  are  to  do  this,  labor  ail 
management  alike  must  see  to  it,  in  every  dispu> 
and  settlement,  that  the  public  interest  is  as  cai 
fully  protected  as  the  interests  of  stockholdei 
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and  of  employees.    The  public  will  not  stand  for 
less. 

Tonight,  despite  months  of  effort,  labor  and 
management  in  the  steel  industry  are  still  in  dis- 
agreement. As  I  leave  tonight,  America  still 
Auos  the  possibility  of  a  renewed  steel  crisis,  be- 
ginning  a  few  weeks  hence. 

Day  after  day,  throughout  the  economy,  uncer- 
tainty, indecision,  and  hesitation  are  growing  as 
a  result  of  this  continuing  controversy.    Now^ne- 
gotiations  have  just   been   resumed.     The  exact 
uethods  the  parties  agree  upon  to  advance  these 
negotiations  are  of  relatively  little  importance  to 
American  people,     The  leaders  of  both  seg- 
nents  must  realize  that  the  achievement  of  a  vol- 
itary  settlement,  fair  to  all,  is  critically  impor- 
ant  to  the  entire  Xation.    Indeed  it  is  so  impor- 
ant  that  I  am  instructing  the  Director  of  the 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  to  do  all  that 
b  can  to  keep  the  parties  negotiating  on   an 
round-the-clock  basis. 
America  needs  a  settlement  now. 
During  these  next  3  weeks,  while  I  am  talking 
f  peace   and   of  mutual   cooperation  with  our 
■lends  abroad,  the  subject  of  America's  spiritual 
d  economic  strength  is  bound  to  come  up  often 
nd I  importantly.    What  great  news  it  would  be 
%  during  the  course  of  this  journey,  I  should  re- 
vive word  of  a  settlement  of  this  steel  contro- 
rsy  that  is  fair  to  the  workers,  fair  to  manage- 
>ent.  and  above  all,  fair  to  the  American  people. 

merica's  Message  to  the  World 

One  last  thought.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
irase  "peace  and  friendship."  This  phrase,  in 
pressing  the  aspirations  of  America,  is  not  com- 
te.  We  should  say  instead,  "peace  and  friend- 
ip,  m  freedom."  This,  I  think,  is  America's 
al  message  to  the  world. 

Vow,  my  friends,  I  set  forth  as  your  agent  to 

end  once  again  to  millions  of  people  across  the 

s  assurance  of  America's  sincere  friendship 

mow  you  wish  me  well.    And  I  wish  you  well 

making  your  influence  felt,  individually  and 

lectively,   in   solving,   properly,   our  pressing 

fblems  here  at  home.     For,  let  us  remember! 

e  two  efforts-the  one  abroad  and  the  one  at 

-actually  are  one  and  inseparable.     Work- 

•  cooperatively  together  here  at  home,  rather 

n  wasting  our  effort  and  substance  in  bitter 

'nonuc  and  political  strife,  we  in  America  will 
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become  ever  a  stronger  force  on  the  side  of  good 
in  the  world. 

And  as  we,  through  our  cooperative  efforts 
abroad,  strengthen  human  understanding  and 
good  will  throughout  the  world,  we  bring  ever 
closer  the  day  of  lasting  peace. 

May  the  Almighty  inspire  us  all,  in  these  efforts, 
to  do  our  best. 

Good  night  and,  for  3  weeks,  goodby. 


Human  Rights  Week,  1959 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  December  15,  1959,  marks  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  our  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ;  and 

Whereas  December  10,  1959,  marks  the  eleventh  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights;  and 

Whereas  the  individual  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth 
m  the  Bill  of  Rights  constitute  a  vital  part  of  the  politi- 
cal heritage  of  each  American  citizen  ;  and 

Whereas  promotion  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  de- 
clared in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is 
a  basic  objective  of  the  United  Nations  : 

Now  therefore,  I,  D wight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
period  of  December  10  to  December  17,  1959,  as  Human 
Rights  Week,  and  I  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  these  anniversaries  by  studying  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United  States  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations 
that  we  may  grow  in  our  understanding  of  the  inherent 
dignity  and  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  each 
member  of  the  human  family.  In  gratitude  for  the  liber- 
ties that  we  enjoy,  let  us  work  to  advance  universal  free- 
dom and  justice  and  stand  ready  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  others  which  are  inextricably  linked  with  our  own 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done   at  the  City  of  Washington  this  third  day  of 

December    in    the   year    of   our   Lord    nineteen 

[seal]     hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

and  eighty-fourth. 


/> 


By  the  President: 
Christian  A.  Herter, 
Secretary  of  State. 


1  No.  3327 ;  24  Fed.  Reg.  9763. 
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What  Is  Past  Is  Prologue 


by  Under  Secretary  Murphy x 


I 


During  the  years  our  Government  has  been  in- 
dulgent enough  to  permit  me  to  work  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service,  it 
has  been  fascinating  for  me  to  observe  the  impact 
of  the  press  on  our  foreign  policy  and  the  relation- 
ship between  you  gentlemen  and  our  Service 
people.  "When  I  was  a  younger  officer,  I  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  relation- 
ship. I  believe  I  do  today.  I  know  I  did  not 
realize  that  a  journalist  in  the  professional  sense 
of  the  word  often  is  not  interested  solely  in  report- 
ing the  news.  With  the  knowledge  that  goes  with 
his  years  of  experience,  it  is  obvious  that  a  mature 
journalist  influences  public  opinion  and  frequently 
official  policy. 

But  there  is  an  invisible  line  which  no  doubt 
you  agree  must  be  drawn  between  the  necessity 
under  which  a  public  official  must  maintain  dis- 
cretion and  your  obligation  to  inform  the  public 
and  to  interpret  and  explain.  Looking  back  on 
the  years  I  have  recently  spent  in  the  Department 
of  State.  I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  we  have  found 
the  wisest  formula  of  close  cooperation  under 
which  the  national  interests  are  best  promoted. 
To  protect  a  source,  to  avoid  embarrassment  vis- 
a-vis a  foreign  government,  to  avoid  the  defeat  of 
an  official  objective,  these  require  the  official  at 
times  to  maintain  discretion,  although  often  noth- 
ing would  please  him  more  than  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  interested  correspondents.  If  we 
were  faced  today  with  merely  the  traditional 
forms  of  competition  which  existed  before 
October  1917,  the  risks  could  be  absorbed.  Today 
the  cost  of  indiscretion  on  major  items  can  be 
quite  high. 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Press  Club  at  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  on  DK'.  1  (press  release  K'M). 
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One  of  the  main  reasons  I  eagerly  accepted  your" 
presidents  invitation  to  this  luncheon  was  U 
thank  you  for  two  things :  the  support  which  s< 
many  of  you  have  consistently  given  the  Americai 
effort  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs:  and  the  gen 
erous  understanding  you  regularly  show  regard 
ing  our  Foreign  Service,  its  needs,  and  the  peopL' 
in  it. 

The  healthy  fact  that  there  are  criticisms  fron' 
time  to  time  does  not  bother  me  as  it  once  did.  1 
remember,  for  example,  that  I  returned  to  Wash 
ington  from  Xorth  Africa  back  in  1943  with  j 
very  high  temperature  generated  by  some  critica 
editorials  and  stories  which  had  appeared  in  th 
"Washington  Post  concerning  the  policies  we  wer< 
then  pursuing  in  that  area.  I  could  hardly  wai 
to  get  off  the  airplane  to  visit  Mr.  Eugene  Meyei 
I  had  selected  a  priori  some  very  purple  words  t 
express  my  indignation  over  the  obtuseness  an 
general  myopia  of  the  author,  and  I  asked  to  mee 
the  guy  who  wrote  the  items.  In  retrospect  it  n  I 
doubt  was  a  silly  performance.  Mr.  Meyer  wa 
indulgent  and  mildly  suggested  that  in  public  lif 
one  must  learn  to  take  it.  Then  he  suggests 
lunch  with  the  author,  to  whom  he  introduced  m< 
Herbert  Elliston.  After  lunch  we  exchanged  som 
rather  sharp  words,  but  I  learned  that  the  item 
were  based  on  information  which  he  believe 
sound  and  accurate.  He  was  kind  enough  to  liste 
to  my  version  and  later  to  reflect  some  of  it  in  sul 
sequent  articles. 

You  will  know  better  than  I  whether  in  oil 
democracy,  and  considering  the  fierce  compet 
tion  in  which  so  many  of  us  work,  we  can  gear  ou1 
public  information  resources  into  the  closely  kn 
machine  of  this  fast-moving  era.  For  me  tk* 
question  is  fundamental  and  it  literally  concern 
our  prospect  of  survival  in  the  tough  world  c 
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today.  Certainly  we  in  the  Foreign  Service 
should  devote  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  means 
of  perfecting  our  working  relationship  with  you 
gentlemen.  In  their  initial  training  our  officers 
should  receive  early  instruction  not  only  on  the 
importance  but  about  the  techniques  of  dealing 
with  this  vital  problem. 


American  Foreign  Service 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
American  Foreign  Service.  It  is  developing  to  a 
point  where  we  can  be  proud  of  it.  It  has  passed 
through  vicissitudes,  but  then  every  organization 
ioes. 

The  postwar  epoch  did  not  provide  a  favorable 
-ecruiting  atmosphere.     Caught  between  an  in- 
sufficiency of  funds  preventing  competent  plan- 
ning and  a  good  deal  of  public  indifference,  the 
Service  did  not  fare  too  well.    We  inherited  left- 
overs   of   some    Government   wartime   agencies, 
tome  of  these  individuals  were  first-class ;  others 
rere  not  well  adapted  to  this  particular  kind  of 
•rofessional  work.    Today  it  is  possible  for  the 
)epartment  of  State  to  plan  a  young  officer's 
areer  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  Govern- 
lent  to  the  maximum.     At  the  same  time  the 
fficer  is  given  incentive  to  perform  well  and  in 
ircumstances  that  enable  better  and  more  effec- 
ve  performance.    The  consolidation  of  Depart- 
lental  and  field  service  personnel  has  made  for 
reater  utility  and  has  eliminated   distinctions 
jetween  the  two  which  in  the  past  were  unhealthy. 
M  lack  of  substantial  financial  incentive  for  the 
peer  is  offset  by  the  satisfaction,  not  found  in 
Tery  undertaking,  of  doing  this  particular  public 
rvice.    I  know  that  one  of  our  ambassadors  who 
ljoyed  a  very  substantial  business  success  before 
i  received  a  political  appointment  told  me  that 
?ver  in  his  business  career  had  he  experienced 
,ie  stimulating  satisfaction  he  found  representing 
!'e  United  States  abroad. 

We  have  now  3,627  Foreign  Service  officers,  of 
Ihom  about  60  percent  are  serving  abroad  at  285 
«plomatic  missions  and  consular  offices.  About 
Ul2  young  men  and  women  representing  fine 
jlent  from  all  around  the  country  have  applied 
}r  the  Foreign  Service  examination  to  be  given 
ixt  Saturday.  Only  a  few  of  them  with  the  most 
ttstanding  records  can  be  appointed  as  Foreign 
Sjrvice  officers  of  class  8. 
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I  know  that  you  agree  that  we  should  have  as 
a  nation  the  ablest  people  the  country  can  pro- 
vide to  represent  us  abroad  and  to  work  in  the 
Department  of  State  at  home.  I  am  glad  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  feel  that 
way  about  it  and  that  our  friends  in  Congress 
are  giving  better  support  to  this  objective  than 
has  ever  been  the  case  in  our  history.  I  am 
frankly  envious  of  the  young  man  coming  into 
the  Foreign  Service  today. 


U.S.  World  Position 

Perhaps  I  could  risk  straining  your  patience  a 
little  longer  by  examining  briefly  some  features 
of  our  world  position.    On  the  day  after  tomor- 
row [December  3],  as  you  know,  our  President 
is  embarked  on  an  arduous  good- will  visit  to  11 
countries  during  the  course  of  which  he  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  heads-of-government  meeting  at 
Paris.2     I  heard  reference  the  other  day  to  the 
effect  that  in  these  matters  locomotion  is  not  the 
desirable  thing;  rather,  one  should  stick  to  one's 
knitting  at  home.    It  seemed  to  be  suggested  that 
by  fireside  meditation  the  chances  of  giving  birth 
to  new  and  better  foreign  policy  ideas  would  be 
improved.    That  remark  struck  me  as  reflecting 
a   particularly   sedentary   view.     What   does   it 
mean?    Could  it  be  possible  that  it  contemplates 
a  policy  of  the  broad  behind  ?     Somehow  it  re- 
minded me  of  the  nickname  earned  by  Molotov 
[Vyacheslav  Molotov  of  the  Soviet  Union],  who 
was  called  "Stone  Bottom"  because  he  could  out- 
sit almost  anybody. 

Even  if  we  wished  to  do  so,  we  could  not  de- 
velop all  the  answers  on  a  static  basis.  Personal 
contacts  are  invaluable.  There  is  no  pat  formula 
for  the  development  of  ideas.  Interchange  in 
different  environments  is  unquestionably  stimu- 
lating. Knowledge  of  people  and  circumstances 
is  the  seedbed  from  which  inspiration  often 
springs.  Our  friends  will  not  love  us  more  if  we 
assume  they  should  always  come  to  us. 

Our  distinguished  friend  Prime  Minister  Segni 
has  recently  honored  our  country  by  his  visit. 
The  President's  plan  to  visit  President  Gronchi 
and  Prime  Minister  Segni  in  Borne,  and  to  seize 
that  occasion  for  a  personal  call  at  the  Vatican 
on  His  Holiness  Pope  John,  is  eminently  in  the 


:  See  p.  895. 
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interest     of     friendly     relations     and     sound 
diplomacy. 

A  trip  by  our  President  to  the  Asiatic  subcon- 
tinent with  its  immense  potential  is  if  anything 
overdue,  and  I  believe  that  our  friends  in  Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan,  and  India  welcome  it  as  an 
opportunity  for  useful  exchanges. 

The  Shah  in  Tehran.  President  Bayar  in  An- 
kara. King  Paul  in  Athens,  President  Bourguiba 
in  Tunis — these  are  friends  to  whom  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  duty  to  manifest  our  esteem.  You 
know  all  about  the  importance  of  the  heads-of- 
government  meeting  in  Paris.  After  that  there 
will  be  visits  to  our  friends  in  Spain  and 
Morocco. 

All  of  these  conversations  I  believe  will  help  to 
understand  problems,  clarify  issues,  bring  us 
closer  to  our  friends,  and  promote  our  mutual 
interests. 

As  to  our  world  position,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  foreign  policy  is  constant.  "We  seek 
the  welfare  and  the  security  of  the  American 
people,  the  protection  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, resources,  and  way  of  life.  Ever  since  our 
wartime  association  with  the  Soviet  Union  we 
have  had  cause  to  doubt  its  purposes.  TVe  found 
via  the  Berlin  blockade  and  Korea  that  weakness 
is  not  understood  in  Moscow.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
frequently  refers  with  withering  scorn  to  posi- 
tions of  strength.  Positions  of  strength  are  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  and  the  last  thing  the 
American  people  want  on  which  to  spend  their 
effort  and  money.  Yet  without  them  we  found 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  fraught  with 
grave  danger  to  our  national  security. 

In  his  excellent  address  before  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,3  our  able  Secretary  of 
State  pointed  out  that,  since  both  free  men  and 
Communists  have  a  common  interest  in  survival, 
they  have  a  common  interest  in  developing  rules 
of  the  game  which  would  prevent  East-West 
competition  from  breaking  out  into  nuclear  war. 
But  we  continue  to  face,  as  he  put  it,  "the  most 
ruthless  competition  the  world  has  seen."  Is  our 
political  maturity  adequate?  Our  central  prob- 
lem is  to  live  with  and  hope  for  some  accommo- 
dation with  the  dangers  we  face.  After  a  long 
period  of  danger,  most  of  us  find  it  easier  to 
grasp  at  new  hope  than  to  live  with  the  same  old 
fear-.     Ytt   we  cannot  permit  our  fears  to  freeze 
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our  thought  or  paralyze  our  efforts  to  reali 
legitimate  hopes. 


Soviet  Attitudes  and  Capabilities 

What  are  the  attitudes  and  capabilities  of  tl 
most  ruthless  competitor  of  ours?     The  Sovi< 
system  is  probably  in  a  sounder,  healthier  sta!< 
today  than  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Stali  I 
Chairman  Khrushchev  has   introduced   a   pra 
matic.  innovating  spirit  into  that  society.    He  h 
freed   its   development    from   some    of   the   co> 
straints  of  stale  doctrine,  insured  a  continui:* 
growth  of  Soviet  power,  and  improved  a  little 
just  a  little — the  material  lot  of  the  Soviet  peop 
He  has  sought  to  revitalize  the  Communist  Par 
and  to  make  of  it  a  more  efficient  instrument  I 
rule.     His  willingness  to  remodel  old  econon: 
institutions  with  a  view  to  increased  productivi 
has  apparently  given  fresh  stimulus  to  the  ecor 
my  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  put  forward  a  number  ! 
ideological  innovations  on  the  ground  that  Mar- 
ism-Leninism  is  a  doctrine  which  should  be  op . 
to  new  insights.    This  tendency  toward  what  1; 
supporters  call  "creative  Marxism,"  and  what  1 
opponents  label  as  "practicism,"  was  apparent' 
one  of  the  issues  between  Khrushchev  and  his  o- 
position.     With  his  victory  in  the  inner  par 
struggle,  Soviet  policy  acquired  a  far  more  fie: 
ble  and  practical  approach  to  its  problem. 

These  various  changes  have  been  designed  » 
deal  with  problems  raised  by  mistakes  of  pt: 
policy  and  by  rapid  industrialization  and  mo- 
ernization.  This  they  are  doing  at  least  for  ts 
present. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  measures  themselves,  ai. 
the  natural  processes  of  change,  may  eventual 
give  rise  to  problems  of  an  even  more  fundame 
tal  nature.    It  is  also  possible  that  the  new  mer 
ures  mark  the  beginnings  of  more  basic  chana 
in  the  long-run  nature  of  Soviet  governing  ins 
tutions.    But  there  does  not  appear  a  great  pro 
ability,  within  the  immediate  few  years,  of  ai 
marked  change.     The  leadership  of  the  regii; 
apparently    calculates    that    increasing   materi 
benefits  and  pride  in  the  Soviet  Union's  scienti 
achievements  and  status  as  a  world  power  W 
tend  to  offset  discontent  and  unorthodox  vie1 
stimulated  by  increased  education,  the  wider  del 
gat  ion     of     administrative     responsibility,    ai 
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loader  knowledge  of  the  outside  world.  As  we 
mow.  despotic  government  is  so  much  a  part  of 
he  Russian  historical  experience  that  there  is  a 
endency  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  accept  it  as 
lOrmal. 

Relations  with  other  Communist  states  continue 
a  be  one  of  the  major  policy  concerns  of  the  Soviet 
fliers.  East  Germany  is  of  critical  importance 
)  the  Soviet  strategic  position  in  Eastern  Europe, 
"he  regime  there  remains  the  object  of  popular 
ostility.  and  its  repressive  atmosphere  leads  to 
le  continuing  if  diminishing  exodus  of  intellec- 
mls  and  skilled  technicians.  The  internal  in- 
ability of  the  regime,  in  fact,  was  almost 
Ttainly  one  of  the  main  factors  behind  last  year's 
pet  initiative  on  Berlin. 

There  are  signs  that  Communist  China  is  be- 
iming  less  disposed  to  accept  Soviet  guidance  in 
unestic  and  foreign  policy.  This  is  a  far  cry, 
>wever.  from  any  open  rupture  of  Sino-Soviet 
lations. 

irrent  Outlook  of  Soviet  Leaders 

The  current  outlook  of  the  Soviet  leaders  is 
>arly  one  of  great  confidence.  They  see  their 
»pons  achievements  and  space  advances  as  a 
ruing  point  in  Soviet  history.  They  expect 
oad  gains  in  world  prestige  and  popular  regard, 
lev  want  the  Soviet  people  and  the  world  to 
lieve  that  these  successes  came  about  because 

the  superiority  of  the  Soviet  system.  They 
pect  that  this  superiority  will  be  further  dem- 
strated  by  bloc  gains  in  economic  output.  This 
turn  they  believe  will  provide  corroboration  of 
>ir  view  that  power  relationships  are  shifting 
an  irrevocable  way.  They  claim  optimistically, 
public  at  least,  that  by  1970  they  will  have  an 
>nomic  system  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
ites.  The  facts  do  not  support  their  optimistic 
ertions  as  to  their  rate  of  progress,  but  we 
>uld  obviously  not  disparage  the  challenge. 
rhe  confidence  of  the  Soviet  leaders  is  further 
tained  by  their  opinion  that  the  movement  of 
leral  political  forces  in  the  world  is  favorable 
them.  They  find  this  especially  true  in  the 
lerdeveloped  countries.    Emerging  movements 

"national  liberation"  or  for  social  and  eco- 
nic  reform  they  believe  will  be  more  suscep- 
le  to  their  tutelage  and  influence  than  to  that 
the  Western  Powers,  whom  they  continue  to 
Jid  as  colonialist  and  imperialist.     This  is  a 
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long-range  Soviet  calculation  little  affected  by 
setbacks  the  Communist  cause  has  encountered 
in  various  areas  during  the  past  year  or  so. 

Communist  political  philosophy  does  not  per- 
mit them  to  behave  merely  as  observers  of  the 
liistorical  process.    They  consider  that  they  are 
the  active  agents  of  history.    They  feel  they  must 
exploit  the  course  of  events  and  thus  hasten  the 
success  of  their  cause.    What  will  be  their  tactics  ? 
The  Soviet  leaders  have  shown  full  apprecia- 
tion both  in  deeds  and  words  of  the  incalculable 
disaster  that  general  war  would  visit  on  both 
sides.     In  their  foreign  policy  initiatives  they 
have  shown  reluctance  to  assume  serious  risk  of 
major  war.    A  primary  goal  of  our  policy  is  to 
continue  to  deter  them  from  action  which  would 
seriously  risk  general  war.    We  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  Berlin  crisis  was  not  in  part  the  product 
of  overconfidence  and  resulting  miscalculation. 
Such  miscalculation  could  be  encouraged  by  in- 
stability in  the  developing  areas  of  the  world 
presenting  the  Soviet  Union  with  what  might 
seem  irresistible  opportunity.    The  chance  of  mis- 
calculation would  be  compounded  if  there  were 
any  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  leadership 
as  to  the  West's  military  capability  or  the  condi- 
tions   under    which    that    capability    would    be 
employed. 

Barring   war,    there    remains    a    considerable 
range  within  which  the  main  emphasis  of  Soviet 
effort  might  fall.    A  year  ago  there  was  generally 
a  hardening  tone  in  Soviet  foreign  policy.    There 
were  many  authoritative  utterances,  public  and 
private,  indicating  Soviet  intention  to  act  more 
assertively  on  the  basis  of  a  stronger  power  posi- 
tion.   The  Berlin  ultimatum  was  a  manifestation 
of  Soviet  intentions  in  particularly  sharp  form. 
Then,  with  the  President's  invitation  to  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  to  visit  this  country,  a  new  tone 
was  adopted,  one  reflecting  a  seemingly  genuine 
desire  to  relax  tensions.     This  has  for  the  most 
part  been  sustained.     Thus  in  the  recent  past 
the  contradictory  elements  of  pressure  and  ac- 
commodation, of  belligerence  and  detente,  have 
appeared  in  Soviet  policy. 

The  Soviet  leaders  may  have  good  reasons  to 
pursue  a  policy  which  will  continue  over  the  next 
few  years  to  seek  relaxation  of  tensions.  I  believe 
the  Soviet  leadership  sees  in  an  abatement  of  ten- 
sions opportunity  for  "peaceful"  shifts  of  individ- 
ual countries  from  colonial  or  Western-oriented 
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to  neutral  status,  from  neutralism  to  pro-Soviet 
alinement  or  even  to  satellite  status.  However,  it 
would  certainly  not  be  out  of  character  for  the 
Soviet  Government  to  return  before  long  to  a  line 
of  pressure  and  belligerence,  particularly  if  it  felt 
it  was  operating  from  a  strong  position. 

It  would  be  comforting  to  hope  that,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  pursued  a  policy  of  reduced  tensions, 
they  had  at  long  last  decided  to  abandon  their  con- 
cept of  continuing  struggle  between  two  irrecon- 
cilable worlds.  Barring  strong  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  the  part  of  elementary  pru- 
dence to  assume  that  we  still  face,  in  Secretary 
Herter's  phrase,  "the  most  ruthless  competition 
the  world  has  seen."  That  will  call  for  the  closest 
understanding  between  our  Government  and  the 
American  people,  who  rely  on  you  gentlemen  for 
much  of  their  understanding  of  our  policies. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Laos 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Laos,  Nou- 
phat  Chounramany,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  December  1.  For  texts 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  832 
dated  December  1. 


President  Names  Fredrick  M.  Eaton 
to  Disarmament  Committee 

White  House  Statement 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  3 

The  President  has  designated  [on  December  3] 
Fredrick  M.  Eaton  to  act,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative and  chairman  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  10-nation  disarmament  committee, 
which  is  scheduled  to  begin  its  work  early  in  1960 
in  Geneva.1  Mr.  Eaton  will  hold  the  personal 
rank  of  ambassador. 

The  United  States  is  determined  to  continue  its 
quest  for  safeguarded  disarmament  in  order  to  ad- 

1  For  a  communique  establishing  the  committee,  see 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  28, 1959,  p.  438 ;  for  biographic  details  on 
Mr.  Eaton,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  838 
dated  !)<•<■.  4. 


vance  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  to  overconn 
the  growing  dangers  and  burdens  of  a  continued 
arms  competition. 

The  United  States  views  the  forthcoming  Com 
mittee  of  Ten  negotiations  as  a  major  opportunity 
to  progress  toward  this  goal.    The  United  State; 
intends  to  exert  every  effort  at  these  negotiation: 
to  search  out  all  avenues  toward  international 
agreements  which  will  effectively  control  andlimr] 
armaments. 


U.S.  Protests  Communists'  Seizing 
of  Consular  Employee  in  Bombay 

Press  release  826  dated  November  30 

The  following  statement  was  issued  by  the  U.S 
Embassy  at  New  Delhi  November  28,  1959. 

At  11 :30  a.m.  on  November  26  a  Chinese,  whe 
identified  himself  as  Chang  Chien  Yuh,  walke( 
into  the  American  consulate  general  in  Bombay 
and  requested  asylum.  During  the  course  of  i 
long  interview  with  an  American  vice  consul  h' 
told  the  officer  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  People' 
Republic  of  China  and  was  employed  by  th 
China  National  Import  and  Export  Corp.  H 
said  further  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  stal 
of  the  Communist  Chinese  consulate  general  b 
Bombay.  Chang  told  the  vice  consul  that  afte 
several  months  of  brooding  over  the  implication 
of  the  antirightist  campaign  in  China  he  ha( 
decided  to  seek  asylum  in  the  United  States.  H 
said  that  he  had  telephoned  to  the  American  con 
sulate  general  the  previous  evening  and  had  aske< 
if  he  might  talk  to  a  vice  consul.  He  was  told  b; 
the  operator  to  call  the  next  day  during  busines 
hours.  Chang  related  that  on  November  26  a 
11:00  a.m.  he  was  told  by  a  clerk  in  the  Chines 
Trade  Mission  that  the  top  man  in  the  Com 
munist  Chinese  consulate  general  wanted  to  se 
him  at  11:30  a.m.  on  a  serious  matter.  Chan 
said  that  he  decided  that  the  call  to  appear  at  th 
Chinese  consulate  general  had  resulted  from  hi 
phone  call  to  the  American  consulate  genera 
He  said  that  he  then  walked  immediately  to  th 
American  consulate  general  and  requested  asylun 
During  his  interview  with  the  American  office 
Chang  said  that  he  was  born  in  April  1932  il 
Shanghai,  that  he  was  unmarried,  and  that  hi 
father  is  still  living  in  Shanghai.     He  said  thd 
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he  had  studied  economies  at  the  Shanghai  Com- 
mercial College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1953. 
During  the  period  in  which  he  was  at  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  general  Chang  wrote  and  signed 
two  statements  as  follows : 

(1)  If  I  should  reappear,  in  the  hands  of  my  govern- 
ment (which  is  the  Chinese  People's  Republic)  or  in  the 
hands  of  any  of  its  agents  or  representatives  stationed 
outside  China,  this  is  to  be  considered  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  coercion  and  possible  kidnapping.  I  should 
like  categorically  to  affirm  that  I  have  sought  asylum  out 
of  my  own  free  will.  I  have  not  been  coerced  or  induced 
in  any  way.  life  under  the  conditions  and  values  pro- 
claimed by  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  is  an  intolerable 
proposition. 

Chang  Chien  Yuh  1959  11/26. 

(2)  I  am  a  Communist  party  member  but  I  could  not 
afford  the  control  of  the  human  freedom  under  the 
Communist  system  that  has  led  me  to  the  American  Con- 
sulate General  for  political  asylum.  In  the  meantime 
the  Red  Chinese  instructs  its  foreign  diplomats  to  work 
as  intelligent  agents.  I  am  one  of  the  instructed.  To 
(all  this  I  express  my  strong  condemnation. 

Chang  Chien  Ttjh  1959  11/26. 

Following  the  initial  interview  with  Chang,  the 
consulate  general  telegraphed  to  the  Department 
of  State  notifying  them  that  Chang  was  seeking 
asylum  and  a  visa  for  entry  into  the  United 
States  and  that  his  bona  fides  were  being 
investigated. 

As  a  Thanksgiving  party  for  over  200  people 
was  to  take  place  at  the  consulate  general,  Chang, 
^companied  by  a  vice  consul  and  Robert  Arm- 
pong,  a  security  guard  of  the  consulate  general, 
hove  to  a  beach  cottage  rented  by  members  of  the 
bonsulate  general's  staff  at  Juhu  Beach,  in  the 
lorthern  suburbs   of  Bombay,   to   continue  the 
nvestigation.     Chang  was  then  questioned  by  the 
■•ice  consul  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  his 
^rentage  and  antecedents,  the  nature  of  his  em- 
>loyment,  the  reasons  why  he  was  seeking  asy- 
lum, the  precise  things  he  wished  the  United 
states  to  do  for  him,  and  his  essential  motiva- 
ion  in  taking  this  drastic  step.     Since  he  had 
Micated  alarm  about  his  personal  safety  at  the 
tands  of  his  colleagues,  he  was  also  questioned 
s  to  the  possibility  and  methods  of  their  know- 
ing his  whereabouts,  and  other  security  points, 
'he  questions  and  answers  were  openly  recorded 
n  a  tape  recorder  with  Chang's  full  knowledge 
nd  consent. 

At  midnight  the  vice  consul  drove  back  to  the 
%.    In  view  of  the  party  and  Chang's  fears  for 
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his  personal  safety,  it  was  decided  it  was  best 
for  him  to  remain  at  the  cottage  with  Armstrong. 
After  a  night's  sleep,  Armstrong  and  Chang 
went  for  an  early  morning  walk.     Chang  then 
went  in  to  take  a  bath.    A  few  minutes  later 
Armstrong  saw  Chang  walking  down  the  lane 
away  from  the  cottage.    Armstrong  started  to 
follow  and  asked  Chang  where  he  was  going. 
Chang  said  "Come"  several  times  and  beckoned 
Armstrong  to  follow  him.     The  two  men  walked 
together  to  a  nearby  road,  and  Chang  explained 
that  he  had  left  an  important  key  at  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  general  on  the  previous  day  and 
wanted  to  return  there  to  recover  it.     The  two 
men  then  thumbed  a  ride  in  a  passing  truck. 
After   several   minutes'    ride   Chang   spotted   a 
parked  taxi  and  stopped  the  truck.     Chang  and 
Armstrong  both  jumped  down  and  entered  the 
taxi,  which  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  general.     There  was  some  discus- 
sion among  Armstrong,  Chang,  and  the  taxi  driver 
about  the  destination,  relating  to  the  name  of  the 
street  fronting  the  American  consulate  general— 
which  was  formerly  called  Warden  Eoad  and  is 
now  known  as  Bhulabai  Desai  Road— but  it  was 
clear  to  Armstrong  that  the  destination  was  the 
American  consulate   general.    However,   as   the 
cab  was  about  to  turn  into  the  entrance  to  the 
American    consulate    general,    Chang    objected. 
The  cab  went  past  the  American  consulate  gen- 
eral and  pulled  up  a  few  yards  from  the  gateway 
of   the    Communist    Chinese    compound.    Arm- 
strong endeavored,  without  success,  to  regain  pos- 
session of  the  tape  recording,  which  Chang  had 
taken  from  the  beach  cottage.     Chang  began  to 
leave  the  cab  and  pushed  Armstrong  in  an  at- 
tempt   to   prevent    him    from    leaving.     Chang 
shouted  to  his  countrymen  inside  the  compound. 
At  least  six  of  them  came  out  and  surrounded 
the   cab.     They  then  attempted  to  force  Arm- 
strong out  of  the  taxi.     Armstrong  put  his  right 
arm  around  the  pillar  between  the  front  and  rear 
doors  to  hold  himself  in  the  cab.     One  or  more  of 
the  Chinese  then  went  around  the  other  side  of 
the  cab  and  forcibly  removed  his  arm  from  around 
the  pillar.     The  Chinese  then  reached  into  the 
cab  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  door  nearest  the 
sidewalk.    He  was  forcibly  taken  into  the  com- 
pound,  with  the  Chinese  pushing  and  pulling 
him  and  striking  him  in  the  ribs  with  their  fists. 
He  was  taken  into  the  garage  in  the  compound, 
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and  there  his  arms  and  neck  were  tied  with  rope 
and  he  was  further  tied  to  a  pillar  in  the  garage. 
When  the  Chinese  realized  that  some  of  the 
neighbors  were  looking  down  into  the  compound, 
they  dropped  a  bamboo  curtain  to  the  ground. 
Armstrong  remained  bound  to  the  post  for  some 
time  and  then  was  interrogated  briefly  by  the 
Chinese.  There  was  no  questioning  regarding 
the  presence  of  Chang  with  Armstrong.  Arm- 
strong was  told  by  one  Chinese  holding  a  heavy 
club  that,  if  he  were  to  yell,  "You  will  get  this." 
During  most  of  the  period  Armstrong  remained 
in  the  garage  with  his  face  to  the  wall.  After 
some  time  the  rope  binding  him  to  the  post  was 
lengthened  and  he  was  given  some  freedom  of 
movement.  On  two  occasions  he  was  searched. 
The  ropes  were  taken  off  twice,  and  Armstrong 
was  held  by  two  Chinese  and  moved  into  the  open 
area  where  photographs  were  taken.  At  another 
point  he  was  offered  a  glass  of  water  and  an 
opportunity  to  sit  down. 

The  exact  time  at  which  Armstrong  was  forced 
into  the  Chinese  Communist  compound  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  it  was  approximately  7:40  a.m.  The 
police  apparently  were  first  alerted  by  neighbors 
who  witnessed  the  fracas  at  the  compound  gate. 
A  police  car  arrived  on  the  scene  at  about  8:15 
a.m.,  according  to  neighbors,  but  the  police  offi- 
cers were  not  admitted  to  the  compound.  The 
Indian  neighbor  who  observed  the  events  phoned 
to  the  American  consulate  general  and  the  police 
saying  that  he  had  just  seen  a  taxi  with  the 
license  number  BMR3748  and  witnessed  a  scuffle 
in  which  one  man,  apparently  an  American,  was 
forced  into  the  Chinese  Communist  compound. 
Two  high-ranking  police  officers  entered  the 
Chinese  Communist  compound  about  9:30  a.m. 
and  insisted  on  the  release  of  the  captive,  but  the 
Chinese  refused,  saying  they  must  themselves 
complete  their  investigation  before  releasing  him. 
The  police  then  left  to  consult  and  later  returned 
about  12:15. 

At  about  12 :30  the  Chinese  Communists  agreed 
to  release  their  American  prisoner  but  delayed 
the  actual  release  until  1 :50  p.m.  Armstrong 
was  removed  to  police  headquarters,  where  the 
police  queried  him  as  to  whether  he  was  hurt. 
He  removed  bis  shirt  and  showed  rope  burns  on 
his  neck  and  back.  He  was  later  taken  to  Breach 
Candy  Hospital  and  found  to  be  suffering  from 
superficial  injuries  only. 


The  American  consul  general  in  Bombay,  Wi! 
liam  T.  Turner,  is  cooperating  with  the  Bombs! 
police  in  further  investigation  of  the  incident 
A  note  1  strongly  protesting  the  actions  of  thi 
Communist  Chinese  was  presented  to  the  Mini, 
try  of  External  Affairs  of  the  Government  cl 
India  this  forenoon  [November  28]  by  til 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Thj 
note,  after  summarizing  the  events,  stated  tlu  i 
the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  considers  trj 
actions  by  the  representatives  of  the  Communi;] 
Chinese  in  Bombay  constitute  a  highhanded  vi<j 
lation  of  the  personal  rights  of  a  United  Stat<| 
citizen  in  a  friendly  country  and  strongly  protesi 
against  the  improper  and  illegal  behavior  cl 
their  part. 

President  Meets  With  Inter-Americar 
Advisory  Committee 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  823  dated  November  27 

Secretary  Herter  announced  on  November  I 
that  the  inaugural  session  of  the  National  A- 
visory  Committee  on  Inter- American  Affairs,2  < 
which  he  is  chairman,  has  been  scheduled  for  D 
cember  3, 1959. 

The  Committee  was  established  to  consider  cu 
rent  and  long-range  problems  in  our  relations  wi" 
Latin  America  and  to  make  recommendations 
significant  aspects  of  our  inter- American  polici 
for  implementation  by  the  Department.  Throu^ 
the  creation  of  this  Committee,  with  a  direct  voi« 
in  recommending  hemispheric  policies,  the  Seci 
tary  of  State  will  be  able  to  draw  upon  the  va. 
Latin  American  knowledge  and  experience  of  it 
members  in  developing  further  improvement 
our  relations  with  this  vitally  important  area. 

In  its  periodic  meetings  the  Committee  will  ha 
access  to  reports  from  our  embassies  and  consulat 
throughout  the  hemisphere  and  in  examining  ai 
particular  problem  may  call  on  appropriate  oi 
cers  of  the  Department  to  meet  with  it.  It  is 
contemplated  that  the  Committee  will  act  in  oth 
than  an  advisory  capacity. 


1  Not  printed. 

2  For  announcement  of  establishment  of  the  Committ 
see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  7,  1959,  p.  823. 
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The  establishment  of  the  Committee,  pursuant 
0  a  recommendation  submitted  by  Dr.  Milton  S. 
Eisenhower,  was  announced  by  the  White  House 
jon  November  14. 


WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

1  .Vhite  House  press  release  dated  December  3 

President  Eisenhower  met  at  noon  December  3 
with  the  members  of  the  newly  appointed  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Inter-American 
Vtfairs  on  the  occasion  of  the  Committee's  inaugu- 
*J*1  meeting.    The  President  told  the  Committee 
nembers  that  their  meeting  was  a  reflection  of 
'he  deep  interest  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  Eepublics. 
lis  meeting  with  the  Committee,  he  said,  upon  the 
ve  of  his  departure  on  a  trip  to  several  countries 
Y  the  Old  World  3  also  reflected  his  own  interest 
la  the  New  World  and  the  faith  he  has  in  the 
future  of  the  inter- American  system  as  a  means  of 
Issisting  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  Western 
lemisphere. 

I  The  President  pointed  out  that  the  work  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- American 
affairs  will  have  singular  importance  not  only  for 
Hie  American  Eepublics  but,  with  the  passage  of 
|me,  for  all  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  He 
Ilid  that  imaginative  innovations  in  the  resolu- 
jon  of  common  problems  through  mutual  efforts 
ibiong  the  friendly  nations  of  the  inter- American 
tostem  can  point  the  way  for  meeting  similar 
problems  in  other  areas  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
fenders  the  study  and  recommendations  planned 
P  the  Committee  of  major  importance  at  this 
Jime. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  was  created 

Ipllowing  the  recommendations  made  by  Dr.  Mil- 

|j>n  Eisenhower  in  his  report  of  December  1958 

l^on  the  conclusion  of  his  Latin  American  tour 

:'  that  year.    The  Secretary  of  State  will  serve 

I  the  Chairman  of  the  group  of  distinguished 

i  ,en  named  to  the  Committee,  which  will  make 

/ailable  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  United  States 

overnment   the   knowledge   and   experience   in 

ter-American  matters  derived  from  their  years 

|  interest  in  the  American  Republics.    While  the 

ecember  3  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  devoted 

limarily  to  the  scope  and  methods  of  its  work, 

See  p.  895. 
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the  group  is  expected  to  take  up  major  inter- 
American  problems  in  its  future  meetings  and  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  State  on  these  matters. 

U.S.  and  Brazil  Exchange  Messages 
on  Inter-American  Committee 

EXCHANGE  WITH  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

The  White  House  released  on  December  1  the 
following  exchange  of  messages  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Juscelino  Kubitschek  de  Oliveira, 
President  of  Brazil. 

President  Eisenhower  to  President  Kubitschek 

November  28,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  much  appreciate  your 
message  of  November  eighteenth  and  share  your 
hope  that  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Inter- American  Affairs  will  contribute  positively 
to  peace  and  understanding  in  this  hemisphere, 
and  to  the  economic  betterment  envisaged  by  Op- 
eration Pan  America.1  The  assessment  of  prob- 
lems and  needs  which  now  is  being  undertaken  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  at  the  re- 
quest of  eleven  American  nations  will  provide,  I 
am  confident,  the  cornerstone  on  which  Operation 
Pan  America  can  build  to  achieve  its  objectives. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for 
your  personal  greetings.  I  wish  for  you  and  the 
people  of  Brazil  the  very  best  of  health  and  suc- 
cess. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

President  Kubitschek  to  President  Eisenhower 

November  18,  1959 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  with  the  timely  purpose  of  con- 
sidering current  and  future  problems  arising  out  of  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  fact  that  you  have  entrusted  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself  with  the  chairmanship  of  the  new  body,  as 
well  as  your  selection  of  distinguished  personalities  to 
integrate  it,  clearly  denote  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 

'For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1958    p 
1090,  and  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  574. 
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wise  and  constructive  policy  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  for  a  better  understanding  among  the  nations  of  our 
Continent. 

Following  our  exchange  of  letters  in  1958,2  and  in  line 
with  pronouncements  by  eminent  statesmen  in  Latin 
America,  a  movement  of  continental  solidarity  was 
launched  which  became  known  as  Operation  Pan  America. 
The  idea  behind  this  movement  won  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  twenty-one  Republics  and  it  has  already 
been  the  motive  for  three  Inter-American  meetings  where 
certain  concrete  measures,  though  still  insufficient  in 
scope,  have  been  agreed  upon.  Operation  Pan  America 
has  a  common  objective  that  is  both  generous  and  deeply 
realistic. 

Its  first  practical  step  will  be  the  joint  preparation  of 
an  assessment  of  the  needs  and  of  the  economic  problems 
of  Latin  America,  in  order  that  concrete  measures  be 
undertaken  to  fight  the  underdevelopment  that  plagues 
so  many  regions  of  this  New  World.  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  close  consideration  of  the  proposals  pre- 
sented within  the  framework  of  Operation  Pan  America 
by  all  the  participant  States  will  be  of  the  highest  value 
for  the  work  of  the  newly  formed  Commission.  The  prob- 
lems of  development  and  those  of  the  preservation  of  the 
democratic  freedoms  are  inseparably  welded  together. 

In  the  fervent  hope  of  a  thorough  continental  under- 
standing, I  pray  God  for  your  personal  happiness  and 
for  the  security  and  ever  increasing  greatness  of  the 
noble  American  people. 

Jtjscelino  Kubitschek 


EXCHANGE  WITH  SECRETARY  HERTER 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  December 
4.  (press  release  839)  the  following  exchange  of 
messages  between  Secretary  Herter  and  Horacio 
Lafer,  Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil. 
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Secretary  Herter  to  Mr.  Lafer 

December  1,  1959 

Excellency:  Thank  you  for  your  message  of 
November  19,  1959,  congratulating  me  on  my  ap- 
pointment by  President  Eisenhower  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

I  look  forward  to  exploring  with  the  members 
of  the  Committee  the  means  for  making  more  ef- 
fective our  contributions  toward  resolving  the 
problems  of  the  American  Continent,  and  toward 
strengthening  for  this  purpose  our  participation 
in  the  cooperative  economic  development  effort. 
Particularly  at  this  time,  with  Operation  Pan 
America  successfully  launched  on  its  course  to- 

I I  bill.,  June  30,  1958,  p.  1090. 


ward  accelerating  economic,  social  and  politics 
development,  the  Committee  has  the  opportunit) 
to  contribute  significantly  to  the  promotion 
those  objectives  which  we  all  seek.  Personally,  i 
is  a  privilege  for  me  and  for  the  Committee 
participate  in  the  common  endeavor  to  assure  tha 
each  American  nation,  with  the  assistance  of  il 
friends  and  neighbors  complementing  its  own  el 
forts,  can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  f utui 
of  ever  increasing  promise. 

Christian  A.  Herter 


Mr.  Lafer  to  Secretary  Herter 


November  19,  1959 


Please  accept  my  congratulations  on  your  appointmei 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  ff 
Inter-American  Affairs  recently  created  by  your  disti 
guished  President.  The  speech  delivered  by  Preside] 
Kubitschek  just  a  few  days  ago — and  which  I  understa^ 
is  being  the  object  of  close  attention  on  the  part  of  tl 
State  Department — evidences  the  timeliness  of  th' 
initiative. 

We  should  aU  join  in  a  common  effort  to  ensure  th: 
the  problems  of  our  American  Continent  receive  a  sped 
consideration  and  be  the  object  of  a  real  cooperation  n, 
only  in  the  material  field  but  above  all  on  the  moral  ai 
political  plane.  Although  issues  of  grave  consequen 
demand  that  the  attention  of  the  United  States  be  focus* 
constantly  on  other  areas  of  the  world,  we  would  like 
see  the  greatest  of  all  nations  of  our  continent  fully  e 
gaged  in  the  defense  of  common  causes,  rendered  tl 
center  of  our  concern  by  geographical  imperatives. 

A  new  policy  known  as  Operation  Pan  America  is  f< 
lowing  its  course  since  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Mi 
isters  called  together  by  Secretary  Dulles  in  Septemb 
1958.  We  believe  this  policy  should  be  strengthened, 
therefore  rejoice  at  the  action  that  has  been  undertake 
and  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  under  your  able  gui 
ance  a  number  of  happy  initiatives  will  contribute  to  sol- 
difficulties  that  might  possibly  exist.  It  is  also  my  ho; 
that  confidence  will  thereby  be  fortified  and  all  0 
nations  united  in  the  struggle  for  prosperity  and  for  t! 
preservation  of  public  liberties  and  individual  freedon 

Hobacio  Lafeb 


U.S.  and  Venezuela  Begin  Talks 
on  Introduction  of  Jet  Service 

Press  release  837  dated  December  4 

Delegations  of  the  United  States  and  Venezue. 
met  on  December  3  at  Washington  to  begin  d 
cussions  under   the   terms   of   the  bilateral  t" 
transport  agreement  which  regulates  air  trar 
portation  between  the  two  countries.    The  Ver 
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taelan  Government  requested  consultation  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  pro- 
cedure for  the  introduction  of  jet  aircraft  on  inter- 
national  flights. 

The  Venezuelan  delegation  is  headed  by  the 
Venezuelan  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Marcos  Falcon-Briceno.  The  other  members  are 
Mariano  Tirado,  Rafael  Ramirez,  Oscar  Niem- 
tschik,  Col.  Alberto  Delgado  Ontiveros,  and  An- 
tonio Arellano  Moreno. 

Laurence  C.  Vass,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Transport  and  Communications,  Department  of 
State,  is  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
which  includes  Alan  S.  Boyd,  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  Richard  J.  O'Melia 
and  Dorothy  Thomas,  also  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  John  J.  Ingersoll  and  Elizabeth 
Simmons  of  the  Department  of  State  and  E.  W. 
Hassell  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  the 
other  members  of  the  delegation. 


Latin  American  Arms  Limitation 
Endorsed  by  United  States 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  833  dated  November  30 

President  Jorge  Alessandri  of  Chile  has 
strongly  urged  the  limitation  of  arms  in  Latin 
America  to  reasonable  levels  based  on  defense 
igainst  aggression,  and  President  Manuel  Prado 
)f  Peru  has  proposed  a  meeting  of  the  nations  of 
he  southern  continent  most  affected  by  the  arma- 
nents  question  to  study  means  of  limitation  of 
irmaments  acquisitions  to  essential  defense  needs 
ind  permitting  the  release  of  additional  resources 
:'or  economic  development. 

The  United  States  shares  the  hopes  voiced  by 
^residents  Alessandri  and  Prado  toward  the  limi- 
ation  of  armaments.  This  has  long  been  the  posi- 
ion  of  the  U.S.  Government,  as  stated  by  Secre- 
ary  of  the  Treasury  Anderson,  who  declared,  at 
he  Economic  Conference  of  the  OAS  at  Buenos 
.ires  in  August  1957,1  "The  assurances  now  pro- 
lded  by  our  common  defense  system  offer  us  a 

1  Bltxetix  of  Sept.  16, 1957,  p.  463. 

:For  background  on  the  Santiago  meeting,  see  ibid. 

ug-  31,  1959,  p.  299,  and  Sept.  7,  1959,  p.  342. 


dramatic  opportunity  to  give  greater  emphasis 
to  those  economic  activities  that  can  better  the 
lot  of  our  peoples."  The  United  States  delegation, 
headed  by  Secretary  Herter,  also  joined  in  Resolu- 
tion 12  of  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Santiago  in 
August  1959 2  urging  the  Governments  of  the 
American  states  to  study  the  problem  of  military 
expenditures  in  order  that,  should  they  be  dis- 
proportionately high  in  relation  to  the  require- 
ments of  national  and  hemispheric  defense,  they 
may  gradually  and  progressively  reduce  them. 

The  United  States  is  pleased  that  this  subject 
has  been  included  on  the  agenda  for  the  11th 
Inter- American  Conference  to  be  held  at  Quito 
February  1,  which  includes  as  item  12(b)  "The 
possibilities  of  realizing  a  specialized  conference 
with  regard  to  (1)  the  effective  strengthening  of 
the  Inter- American  system  of  collective  security 
and  (2)  the  limitation  of  armaments  of  the 
American  states,  without  prejudice  to  the  needs 
of  self-defense  and  defense  of  the  continent." 


U.S.  Negotiating  New  Treaty 
With  Japan 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  2 

During  the  past  months  we  have  been  negotiat- 
ing a  new  treaty  and  other  security  arrangements 
with  Japan.    We  attach  the  greatest  importance 
to  this  new  treaty  with  Japan  which  is  being  ne- 
gotiated between  equals  for  the  mutual  benefit  and 
enlightened  self-interest  of  both  countries  and  is 
therefore  in  keeping  with  the  new  era  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Japan  enunciated  following  my  talks 
with  Prime  Minister  Kishi  here  in  Washington  in 
June  1957.1    The  timing  of  this  new  treaty  with 
Japan  is  particularly  opportune  since  I  feel  it  is 
most  essential  at  the  present  juncture  in  interna- 
tional affairs  for  the  free  world  to  maintain  its 
unity  and  strength. 

Since  the  negotiations  are  still  in  progress  I 
would  prefer  not  to  comment  on  the  details  of  the 
new  arrangements  or  the  final  plans  for  signing 
the  treaty.     However,  I  understand  that  Prime 


'  Bulletin  of  July  8, 1957,  p.  51. 
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Minister  Kishi  is  considering  coming  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  signing  of  the  new  treaty.  If  he  de- 
cides to  come,  I  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  him  again,  since  he  is  one  of  the  free 
world's  stanchest  leaders  and  heads  a  country 
whose  friendship  we  value  most  highly. 


The  Search  for  Guidelines 

in  ICA  Development  Programing 

Remarks  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon1 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  as  you 
complete  your  studies  at  this  unique  institution. 

This  institute  reflects  our  conviction  that  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  free  world's  newly  devel- 
oping areas  will  continue  to  be  a  keystone  of 
American  foreign  policy  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  also  reflects  our  urgent  desire  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs.  These  considerations — plus,  I  must 
truthfully  admit,  a  sharp  awareness  of  our  past 
shortcomings — led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
course  of  study  general  enough  to  take  account  of 
all  the  diverse  factors  that  shape  decisions  con- 
cerning economic  growth,  yet  specialized  enough 
to  focus  on  the  specific  problems  of  development. 

The  training  provided  by  the  institute  will,  we 
anticipate,  enable  us  gradually  to  refine  our  over- 
seas development  efforts  and  help  us  to  eliminate 
mistakes  that  have  plagued  us  in  the  past.  The 
institute  provides  a  means  of  bringing  together 
the  accumulated  experience  of  qualified  individ- 
uals from  Government  and  from  universities  and 
of  testing  their  knowledge  against  your  individual 
experiences  in  the  operating  field. 

The  ultimate  measure  of  the  institute's  success 
will  be  provided  by  you  who  have  participated  in 
its  sessions.  Since  all  of  you  have  had  a  number 
of  years'  experience  in  technical  assistance  or  in 
programing,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that 
the  caliber  of  the  great  majority  of  men  and 
women  serving  in  our  foreign  aid  program  is  of 
a  high  order.  These  oft-maligned  individuals  are 
sincere,    dedicated,    and    competent.    They    are 
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1  Made  at  concluding  exercises  of  the  third  session  of  the 
Institute  on  ICA  Development  Programing  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Dec.  4  (press  release  836). 


explorers  in  relatively  uncharted  regions,  fo 
there  is  no  carefully  developed  body  of  prove 
theory  and  experience  to  fall  back  upon.  Thet 
are  no  generally  accepted  rules  and  guideposts  td 
follow. 

In  the  comparatively  short  span  of  years  sine 
the  United  States  has  been  engaged  in  extendin 
foreign  aid,  we  have  had  to  feel  our  way  slowl 
and  evolve  our  own  guidelines,  largely  throug 
trial  and  error.  Gradually  we  are  learning  to  b 
more  effective.  We  are  discovering  certain  un? 
versals  that  apply  in  a  number  of  countries  whei 
rapid  economic  growth  is  being  sought.  We  ai 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  importanc 
and  relevance  of  those  noneconomic  aspects  c 
developing  societies  which  can  either  strengthe 
or  break  the  thin  thread  of  growth.  And  we  ha^ 
learned  that  the  manner  in  which  our  aid  : 
extended  can  be  every  bit  as  important  as  the  ai 
itself. 

If  we  are  to  make  continued  progress  in  on 
assistance  program,  we  must  be  constantly  alei 
for  opportunities  to  improve  the  quality  of  on 
people  through  training,  experience,  and  stud^ 
As  you  know,  we  are  heavily  committed  to  a  pre 
gram  of  career  development  for  our  officers  wh 
work  overseas.  We  believe  that  these  efforts  wi 
pay  rich  dividends.  This  institute  represents 
vital  part  of  our  efforts. 

In  order  to  make  further  progress  in  whs 
might  be  called  the  "professionalization"  of  on 
officers,  we  must  advance  on  a  broad  front.  "W 
have  today  the '  anomalous  situation  where  th 
valuable  experience  of  officers  such  as  yourselve 
is  largely  unavailable  to  those  in  the  academi 
world  who  are  working  on  the  same  problems  i 
theoretical  terms.  At  the  same  time,  the  researc 
and  thinking  of  the  academic  world  are  not  reac 
ily  available  to  you — the  operators — in  an  orgar 
ized  and  integrated  form.  I  know  that  th 
faculty  of  the  institute  is  well  aware  of  this  gaj 
and  I  hope  that  their  best  efforts  will  be  ber 
toward  ways  and  means  of  closing  it.  True, 
number  of  leading  academic  thinkers  about  deve 
opment  problems  participate  in  the  institute 
programs.  But  I  am  thinking  of  an  attack  on 
much  broader  and  more  intensive  scale. 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  thoughts  along  these  line 
I  shall  put  them  as  questions : 

Could  the  institute  award  five  or  six  fellov 
ships  to  carefully  selected  academicians  for  v 
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long  as  a  year  to  work  in  Washington  on  coordi- 
nated research  projects?  They  would  have  full 
access  to  necessary  Government  materials  and 
participate  in  the  institute's  seminars  and  discus- 
sions. This  would  bring  together  the  researcher, 
the  materials,  and  the  specialists  who  have  worked 
in  the  field. 

Second :  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  couple  with 
the  institute  some  machinery  for  distilling  out 
the  essence  of  current  writing  in  the  development 
field  ?  The  results  could  then  be  given  wide  dis- 
semination among  the  field  and  Washington  staffs 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
as  well  as  among  academicians. 

Third:  Would  it  not  be  profitable  for  the  in- 
stitute to  hold  regional  meetings  from  time  to 
time  in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  a  week  or 
so,  where  common  problems  could  be  discussed 
and  the  latest  thinking  in  the  development  field 
examined  ? 

Fourth:  Should  we  consider  establishing  some 
sort  of  Government  machinery  to  give  encourage- 
ment and,  if  necessary,  financial  assistance  to  some 
American  colleges  and  universities  to  encourage 
:he  training  and  education  of  young  people  for 
specialized  overseas  careers  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  comment  briefly 
hi  your  own  futures : 

The  fact  that  you  were  selected  to  attend  this 
nstitute  is,  in  itself,  evidence  of  the  value  which 
ve  attach  to  your  services.  We  believe  that  your 
raining  here  will  improve  your  capacity  to  carry 
►ut  your  assignments  with  greater  facility  and 
kill. 

It  is  upon  officers  such  as  yourselves  that  we 
hall  draw  in  filling  top  positions  in  the  future, 
fou  will  have  more  and  more  responsibility 
hrust  upon  you,  and  we  are  confident  that  you 
nil  carry  out  your  increasingly  important  as- 
ignments  with  credit  to  yourselves  and  to  your 
ountry.  Yours  is  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the 
xsk  of  shaping  the  world  of  the  future.  In  the 
rocess,  what  you  have  learned  at  this  institute 
aould  be  applied,  tested,  and  revised.  Above  all, 
e  expect  you  to  continue  to  think  about  the 
roblems  of  development,  both  in  the  narrow 
inse  and  in  their  broadest  context.  It  is  only 
ut  of  such  a  continuing  process  of  education 
ad  evaluation  that  you  and  the  program  of  which 
ou  are  a  part  will  sharpen  and  mature. 

ecemfaer  21,   1959 
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I  know  that  I  can  speak  for  President  Eisen- 
hower and  for  Secretary  Herter  when  I  tell  you 
that  you  have  our  complete  confidence  as  you 
leave  this  institution  to  return  to  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  field.  You  have  my  congratulations 
on  the  successful  completion  of  your  studies  here. 
I  wish  you  well,  and  I  expect  great  things  of  you ! 


Private  Investment  Team  Reports 
on    Opportunities  in  Thailand 

Press  release  825  dated  November  28,  for  release  November  29 

In  a  report1  released  simultaneously  on  No- 
vember 29  by  the  Royal  Thai  Government  and 
the  U.S.  Government,  a  six-man  U.S.  investment 
survey  team  which  recently  visited  Thailand  un- 
der sponsorship  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration2    reported    that    Thailand    has 
many  favorable  factors  for  new  private  invest- 
ment.    The  group  recommended  that  the  Thai 
Government  make  an  intensified  effort  to  simplify 
Government    procedures,    to    negotiate    certain 
treaties  affecting  investment,  and  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment participation  in  commercial  enterprises. 
"By  and  large,"  the  team  reported,  "current 
conditions  in  Thailand  for  new  private  invest- 
ment provide  a  base  which  must  be  preserved  and 
which  can  be  extended.    Unlike  many  other  coun- 
tries, there  is  little,  if  any,  hostility  toward  pri- 
vate business,  and  foreign  capital  enjoys  freedom 
of  entry  and  exit.     Internal  security  of  persons 
and  property  is  good.    The  skillful  management 
of  the  country's  internal  and  external  finances  has 
produced  the  kind  of  stability  conducive  to  in- 
vestment, particularly  foreign  investment  which 
seeks  maximum  freedom  to  remit  earnings  and  re- 
patriate capital.     There  is  every  indication  of  a 
labor  force  which  is  adaptable,  reliable  and  in- 
creasingly  skilled   technically.     Underlying   all 
these  favorable  factors  is  a  country  agriculturally 
rich   and   potentially   capable   of   supporting  a 
greater  population  at  increasingly  higher  levels 


1  Copies  of  the  report,  Expanding  Private  Investment 
for  Thailand's  Economic  Growth,  are  available  through 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  its  field  offices  to  com- 
panies and  individuals  interested  in  investment  in 
Thailand. 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12, 1959,  p.  514. 
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of  living  with  consequent  expansion  of  the  local 
market." 

The  survey  on  which  the  report  is  based  was 
undertaken  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  announced 
policy  of  the  Royal  Thai  Government  to  take 
measures  to  accelerate  economic  development  by 
encouraging  local  and  foreign  private  investment. 
Assignment  of  the  U.S.  team,  under  ICA  spon- 
sorship and  with  assistance  of  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce,  also  reflected  the  impor- 
tance the  U.S.  Government  attaches  to  private  in- 
vestment for  economic  growth,  as  set  forth  in 
President  Eisenhower's  statement  at  the  1958 
Colombo  Plan  meeting  at  Seattle.3 

The  team  leader  was  George  B.  Beitzel,  former 
president  and  now  director  of  Pennsalt  Chemicals, 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia.  Members  included  Oliver 
P.  Wheeler,  vice  president,  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco;  Cornelius  C.  Bond,  former 
president  of  Knox  Metals  Products  Co.  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.;  S.  H.  Chafkin  of  ICA;  Robert  M. 
Klein  of  the  Department  of  Commerce ;  and  Frank 
S.  Wile  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  report,  released  by  arrangement  with  the 
Royal  Thai  Government,  notes  that  the  recom- 
mendations it  contains  "are  directed  at  increasing 
the  free  play  of  private  business  decisions  to  pro- 
duce greater  Thai  and  foreign  investment  activity 
during  the  next  five  years."  Its  main  recom- 
mendations are: 

That  the  existing  favorable  factors  in  Thailand 
for  new  investment  be  expanded  by  an  intensified 
effort  to  simplify  Government  procedures,  to  ne- 
gotiate certain  treaties  affecting  investment,  and 
to  reduce  Government  participation  in  commer- 
cial enterprises; 

That  a  blanket  exemption  from  import  duty  be 
given  to  all  productive  machinery  for  industrial 
enterprises,  regardless  of  whether  the  particular 
enterprise  is  approved  for  additional  benefits  un- 
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der  the  new  investment  law,  in  order  to  provr 
a  dramatic,  universally  available  induceme 
which  is  entirely  free  of  administrative  judgmer 

That  proposed  new  investment  legislation 
enacted  calling  for  a  single  legally  const itut 
agency  (Board  of  Investment)  to  administer  t 
granting  of  individual  inducements  and  to  esta 
lish  a  program  of  special  technical,  information.! 
and  promotional  services  (In  addition  the  tea 
recommends  enlarging  the  area  of  industrial  s 
tivities  eligible  for  inducements,  with  the  less  coi 
plicated  inducements  being  automatically  grant 
to  approved  applicants,  thus  minimizing  the  pro 
lems  of  case-by-case  negotiation.) ; 

That  certain  actions  be  taken,  particularly 
the  field  of  credit,  to  strengthen  the  position  of  t 
small  Thai  industrial  entrepreneur  and  to  ii 
prove  management  practices  generally; 

That  specific  steps  be  taken  relating  to  touris 
economic  research  and  publications,  and  commi 
cial  and  investment  contacts  to  make  the  pote 
tials  of  Thailand  better  known  to  investors ;  an 

That  the  Board  of  Investment  create  an  affi 
ated  institution  to  develop  specific  investme 
opportunities  and  to  furnish  specialized  servi< 
to  Thai  and  foreign  investors. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Prime  Min 
ter,  Mr.  Beitzel  pointed  out  that  "my  associai 
and  I  have  not  limited  our  examination  only 
ways  of  inducing  private  American  investme: 
Our  concern  has  been  with  the  economic  grow 
of  Thailand  and  the  potential  role  of  all  prm 
initiative — Thai  and  foreign — in  furthering  tl 
growth."  He  added  that  "this  report  does  i 
insist  that  private  enterprise  can  do  everythii 
It  does  insist  that  private  enterprise  should 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  do  everything 
can." 

An  investment  guarantee  agreement  coveri 
American  investments  against  risks  of  inconver 
bility,  expropriation,  and  war  risk  already  exi 
between  the  United  States  and  Thailand,  unc 
which  some  investments  have  received  guarante 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Twelve  Nations  Sign  Treaty  Guaranteeing  Nonmilitarization 
of  Antarctica  and  Freedom  of  Scientific  Investigation 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  827  dated  December  1 

The  United  States  and  11  other  nations  signed 
the  Antarctic  treaty  at  Washington  on  December 
1.  The  treaty,  which  was  negotiated  during  the 
past  6  weeks,  is  based  upon  the  principles  that 
Antarctica  will  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only 
ind  that  the  international  scientific  cooperation 
tvhich   characterized   the    1957-58   International 

Geophysical  Year  should  continue. 

The  conference  called  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
>vas  convened  at  the  initiative  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
nent.  On  May  3,  1958,  President  Eisenhower 
nnounced  that  invitations  had  been  extended  to 
he  Governments  of  the  11  nations  which  had 
arned  on  scientific  research  programs  in  Ant- 
rctiea  during  the  International  Geophysical 
i  ear  to  participate  in  a  conference  with  a  view  to 
siting  a  treaty  "dedicated  to  the  principle  that 
he  vast  uninhabited  wastes  of  Antarctica  shall 
>e  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes."  * 

The  following  nations  were  invited :  Argentina, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Chile,  France,  Japan,  New 
jealand,  Norway,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
hfl  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the 
"nited  Kingdom. 

At  the  treaty-signing  ceremony,  Herman 
'hleger,  the  U.S.  representative,  and  Paul  C. 
>amels,  alternate  U.S.  representative,  signed  for 
*  United  States. 

The  treaty  will  not  go  into  effect  until  it  has 
Ben  ratified  by  the  12  Governments.  As  regards 
e  United  States,  this  ratification  would  require 
ip  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  in  accordance 
ith  constitutional  processes.    The  instrument  of 

'  For  a  statement  by  the  President  and  text  of  the  U.S. 
>te  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  11  coun- 
ies,  see  Bulletin  of  June  2, 1958,  p.  910. 
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ratification  is  issued  by  the  President  after  a 
resolution  of  approval  is  agreed  to  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate. 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  14 
articles.  The  treaty  provides  that  an  area  of  the 
world  as  large  as  the  United  States  and  Europe 
together  will  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 
An  effective  and  unprecedented  system  of  inspec- 
tion on  the  Antarctic  Continent  is  envisaged. 
Cooperative  scientific  research  will  be  continued 
in  the  Antarctic  region  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  Until  a  general  international  agree- 
ment on  nuclear  explosions  is  reached,  such  ex- 
plosions will  be  prohibited  in  Antarctica. 

The  treaty  is  of  indefinite  duration,  but  after 
30  years  any  party  may  call  a  conference  for  re- 
view and  amendment.  The  treaty  provides  that 
all  territorial  and  sovereignty  claims  and  the  posi- 
tion of  all  the  Governments  regarding  their  recog- 
nition or  nonrecognition  of  such  claims  shall 
remain  in  status  quo  for  the  period  of  the  treaty. 
The  treaty  is  open  to  accession  by  other  U.N. 
members  and  by  such  other  states  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  unanimously. 

In  order  to  further  the  purposes  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  treaty  a  consultative  committee  will 
be  established  and  will  meet  within  2  months  of 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  and  at  suitable 
intervals  thereafter  to  recommend  measures  to  the 
participating  parties.  The  first  meeting  will  be 
at  Canberra,  Australia.  In  the  meantime  the  con- 
ference recommended  that  representatives  of  the 
Governments  meet  at  Washington  at  convenient 
times  to  discuss  such  arrangements  as  they  might 
deem  desirable. 

The  Conference  on  Antarctica  convened  at 
Washington    October    15,    1959.2     At    the   first 


*  For  a  welcoming  address  by  Secretary  Herter  and  a 
list  of  the  heads  of  delegations,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1959 
p.  650. 
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plenary  session  held  that  day,  Herman  Phleger, 
the  U.S.  representative,  was  named  the  chairman 
of  the  conference,  and  Henry  E.  Allen,  the  Secre- 
tary General.  Paul  C.  Daniels  and  George  H. 
Owen  were  alternate  U.S.  representatives. 

U.S.  interest  in  Antarctica  dates  from  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century.  One  of  the  earliest 
achievements  was  the  1838-42  expedition  of  Lt. 
Charles  Wilkes,  which  made  sightings  extending 
for  1,500  miles,  thus  proving  the  existence  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent. 

The  period  from  1928  to  the  present  has  beer 
one  of  great  activity.  The  names  of  Rear  Adm, 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  Lincoln  Ellsworth,  Capt.  Finn 
Ronne,  and  Rear  Adm.  R.  H.  Cruzen  became  in- 
timately linked  to  Antarctica  during  this  period. 
The  U.S.  Navy  in  1946-47  organized  the  largest 
U.S.  expedition  to  Antarctica.  During  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  the  United  States 
established  seven  stations  in  Antarctica  under  the 
leadership  of  Rear  Adm.  George  Dufek.  At  the 
present  time  four  stations  are  being  maintained, 
including  one  at  the  South  Pole. 

Scientific  research  in  the  Antarctic,  coordinated 
and  planned  by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
is  made  possible  through  the  logistic  support  of 
the  Navy  Department,  with  its  long  experience 
in  polar  operations.  The  U.S.  Naval  Support 
Force  is  commanded  by  Rear  Adm.  David  N. 
Tvree. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWERS 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Antarctic  treaty  is  being 
signed  today  in  Washington  by  the  representa- 
tives of  12  nations.  This  treaty  is  the  result  of 
the  arduous  and  painstaking  efforts  of  many  peo- 
ple who  for  2  years  have  worked  to  achieve  this 
agreement  of  great  importance  to  the  world. 

The  Conference  on  Antarctica  was  convened 
October  15,  1959,  as  a  result  of  a  United  States 
note  of  invitation,  dated  May  2,  1958,  to  those 
nations  which  had  participated  in  scientific  re- 
Bearch  in  Antarctica  during  the  1957-58  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  under- 
standing which  the  12  nations  and  their  delega- 
tions  exhibited    in    drafting   a    treaty    of   this 


importance  should  be  an  inspiring  example 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  international  coo 
eration  in  the  field  of  science  and  in  the  pursi 
of  peace. 

This  treaty  guarantees  that  a  large  area  of  t 
world  will  be  used  only  for  peaceful  purpos 
assured  by  a  system  of  inspection.  Antarcti 
will  constitute  a  laboratory  for  cooperative  s 
entitle  research  in  accordance  with  treaty  pi 
visions.  The  legal  status  quo  there  will  be  mai 
tained  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty.  Nucle 
explosions  are  prohibited  pending  general  inti 
national  agreement  on  the  subject. 

The  Antarctic  treaty  and  the  guarantees 
embodies  constitute  a  significant  advance  towa 
the  goal  of  a  peaceful  world  with  justice. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  KERTER* 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
America,  Argentina,  and  Chile,  on  the  occasion 
the  signing  of  the  Antarctic  treaty,  declare  tl 
the  Antarctic  treaty  does  not  affect  their  oblij 
tions  under  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Rec 
rocal  Assistance,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bra: 
in  1947.5 

TEXT  OF  FINAL  ACT 

The  Governments  of  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgu 
Chile,  the  French  Republic,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Norw 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socia 
Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  £ 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 

Having  accepted  the  invitation  extended  to  them 
May  2,  1958,  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
America  to  participate  in  a  Conference  on  Antarctica 
be  attended  by  representatives  of  the  twelve  nations  wh 
cooperated  in  the  Antarctic  Program  of  the  Internatio 
Geophysical  Year ; 

Appointed  their  respective  Representatives,  who  i 
listed  below  by  countries : 

Argentina 
Representative 
His  Excellency 
Adolfo  Scilingo 
(Head  of  Delegation) 

Alternate  Representative 
Dr.  Francisco  R.  Bello 


Bead  to  the  representative*  who  signed  the  Antarctic 
i n:ii.v  by  Secretary  Herter  on  Dec.  1   (pre«H  release  829). 
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Australia 
■  ntatives 
The  Right  Honorable 

Richard  Gardiner  Casey,  C.H.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  MI', 
i  Head  of  Delegation) 

His  Excellency  the  Honorable 

Howard  Beale,  Q.C. 

I  Deputy  Head  of  Delegation) 

lltcrmitc  Representatives 
J.  C.  G.  Kevin 
M.  R.  Booker 

Belgium 
tentative 
His  Excellency 
Viscount  Obert  de  Thieusies 
(Head  of  Delegation) 

Iten.'ite  Representatives 
Jean  de  Bassompjerre 
Alfred  van  der  Essen 

Chile 
tfresentatives 

His  Excellency 

Martial  Mora 

(Head  of  Delegation) 

His  Excellency 
Enrique  Gajardo 

His  Excellency 
Julio  Escudero 

ternate  Representative 
Horacio  Suarez 

The  French  Republic 
'presentative 
His  Excellency 
Pierre  Charpentier 
(Head  of  Delegation) 

ternate  Representative 
3uy  Scalabre 

Japan 
present atives 
EUs  Excellency 
(Mehiro  Asakai 
Head  of  Delegation) 

fakeso  Shimoda 

New  Zealand 
vresentatives 

Tie  Right  Honorable 
Valter  Nash,  C.H. 
Head  of  Delegation) 

cemfaer  27,   1959 


A.  D.  Mcintosh,  C.M.G. 
(Deputy  Head  of  Delegation) 

Alternate  Representative 
G.  D.  L.  White,  M.V.O. 

Norway 
Representatives 

His  Excellency 

Paul  Koht 

(Head  of  Delegation) 

Torfinn  Oftedal 

(Deputy  Head  of  Delegation) 

Alternate  Representatives 
Dr.  Anders  K.  Orvin 
Gunnar  Haerum 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Representatives 
The  Honorable 
Eric  H.  Louw 
(Head  of  Delegation) 
His  Excellency 
W.  C.  du  Plessis 
(Deputy  Head  of  Delegation) 
Alternate  Representatives 
J.  G.  Stewart 
A.  G.  Dunn 
D.  Stuart  Franklin 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Representatives 
His  Excellency 
Vasili  V.  Kuznetsov 
(Head  of  Delegation) 

Grigory  I.  Tunkin 
Alternate  Representatives 
Alexander  A.  Afanasiev 
Vice  Admiral  Valentin  A.  Chekurov 
Mikhail  M.  Somov 
Mikhail  N.  Smirnovsky 

United  Kingdom 
Representatives 

Sir  Esler  Dening,  G.C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 
(Head  of  Delegation) 

His  Excellency 

Sir  Harold  Caccia,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O. 
Alternate  Representatives 
H.  N.  Brain,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 
The  Viscount  Hood,  C.M.G. 
The  Honorable 
H.  A.  A.  Hankey,  C.V.O. 
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United   States  of  America 

Representative 
The  Honorable 
Herman  Phleger 
(Head  of  Delegation) 

Alternate  Representatives 
The  Honorable 
Paul  C.  Daniels 

George  H.  Owen 

The  Conference  met  at  Washington  on  October  15, 1959. 
It  had  before  it  as  a  basis  for  discussion  working  papers 
considered  in  the  course  of  informal  preparatory  talks 
among  representatives  of  the  twelve  countries  who  had 
met  in  Washington  following  the  aforesaid  invitation  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

At  the  opening  Plenary  Session  of  the  Conference  the 
Honorable  Herman  Phleger,  Head  of  the  United  States 
Delegation,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Conference.  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Allen  was  appointed  Secretary  General  of  the 
Conference  and  Rapporteur. 

The  Conference  established  two  Committees  under  ro- 
tating chairmanship  to  deal  with  the  items  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Conference.  Following  initial  consideration  of  such 
items,  these  Committees  were  reconstituted  as  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  There  were  also  established  a  Creden- 
tials Committee,  a  Drafting  Committee,  and  a  Committee 
on  Style. 

The  final  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1959. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  as 
recorded  in  the  summary  records  and  reports  of  the 
respective  Committees  and  of  the  Plenary  Sessions,  the 
Conference  formulated  and  submitted  for  signature  on 
December  1,  1959,  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

The  Conference  recommended  to  the  participating  Gov- 
ernments that  they  appoint  representatives  to  meet  in 
Washington  within  two  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  and  thereafter  at  such  times  as  may  be  convenient, 
pending  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  to  consult 
together  and  to  recommend  to  their  Governments  such 
interim  arrangements  regarding  the  matters  dealt  with 
in  the  Treaty  as  they  may  deem  desirable. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  following  Plenipotentiaries 
sign  this  Final  Act. 

Done  at  Washington  this  first  day  of  December,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  in  the  English, 
French,  Russian  and  Spanish  languages,  each  version  be- 
ing equally  authentic,  in  a  single  original  which  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  transmit  certified  copies 
thereof  to  all  the  other  Governments  represented  at  the 
Conference. 

For  Arwntina: 

ADOLFO  SciLINGO 

I'.  Ki.i.i.o 


For  Australia : 

HOWARD  BEALE. 

J.  C.  G.  Kevin 

M  R  Booker 
For  Belgium : 

Obert  de  Thieusies 
For  Chile : 

Marcial  Mora  M 

E.  Gajardo  V 

Julio  Escudero 
For  the  French  Republic : 

Pierre  Charpentier 
For  Japan : 

Koichiro  Asakai 

T.  Shimoda 
For  New  Zealand : 

G  D  L  White 
For  Norway : 

Paul  Koht 
For  the  Union  of  South  Africa  : 

Wentzel  C.  du  Plessis. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics : 

V.  Kuznetsov  [Romanization] 

G.  Tunkin  [Romanization] 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northe 
Ireland : 

Harold  Caccia. 
For  the  United  States  of  America  : 

Herman  Phleger. 

Paul  C.  Daniels 


TEXT  OF  ANTARCTIC  TREATY 

The  Governments  of  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgiu 
Chile,  the  French  Republic,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Norws 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social 
Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  a 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 

Recognizing  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  manki: 
that  Antarctica  shall  continue  forever  to  be  used  excl 
sively  for  peaceful  purposes  and  shall  not  become  t 
scene  or  object  of  international  discord ; 

Acknowledging  the  substantial  contributions  to  sck 
tific  knowledge  resulting  from  international  cooperati 
in  scientific  investigation  in  Antarctica  ; 

Convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a  firm  foundati 
for  the  continuation  and  development  of  such  cooperati 
on  the  basis  of  freedom  of  scientific  investigation  in  A 


arctica  as  applied  during  the  International  Geophysic 
Year  accords  with  the  interests  of  science  and  the  pr< 
ress  of  all  mankind  ; 

Convinced    also    that    a    treaty    ensuring   the  use 
Antarctica  for  peaceful  purposes  only  and  the  conth 
ance  of  international  harmony  in  Antarctica  will  furtl) 
the  purposes  and  principles  embodied  in  the  Charter 
the  United  Nations ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 
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Article  I 

1.  Antarctica  shall  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 
There  shall  be  prohibited,  inter  alia,  any  measures  of  a 
military  nature,  such  as  the  establishment  of  military 
bases  and  fortifications,  the  carrying  out  of  military 
maneuvers,  as  well  as  the  testing  of  any  type  of  weapons. 

2.  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
military  personnel  or  equipment  for  scientific  research 
or  for  any  other  peaceful  purpose. 

Article  II 

Freedom  of  scientific  investigation  in  Antarctica  and 
•ooperation  toward  that  end,  as  applied  during  the  In- 
ernational  Geophysical  Tear,  shall  continue,  subject  to 
he  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  III 

1.  In  order  to  promote  international  cooperation  in 
cientific  investigation  in  Antarctica,  as  provided  for  in 
irticle  II  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  Contracting  Parties 
gree  that,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and 
■ractieable : 

(a)  information  regarding  plans  for  scientific  pro- 
rams  in  Antarctica  shall  be  exchanged  to  permit  maxi- 
lum  economy  and  efficiency  of  operations ; 

(b)  scientific  personnel  shall  be  exchanged  in  Ant- 
rctica  between  expeditions  and  stations ; 

(c)  scientific  observations  and  results  from  Antarctica 
hall  be  exchanged  and  made  freely  available. 

2.  In  implementing  this  Article,  every  encouragement 
mil  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  cooperative  working 
Nations  with  those  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United 
ations  and  other  international  organizations  having  a 
ientific  or  technical  interest  in  Antarctica. 

Article  IV 

1.  Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  in- 
rpreted  as: 

(a)  a  renunciation  by  any  Contracting  Party  of  pre- 
ously  asserted  rights  of  or  claims  to  territorial  sover- 
?nty  in  Antarctica ; 

(b)  a  renunciation  or  diminution  by  any  Contracting 
irty  of  any  basis  of  claim  to  territorial  sovereignty  in 
ataretica  which  it  may  have  whether  as  a  result  of  its 
tivities  or  those  of  its  nationals  in  Antarctica,  or 
herwise ; 

(c)  prejudicing  the  position  of  any  Contracting  Party 
i  regards  its  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  any  other 
;ate's  right  of  or  claim  or  basis  of  claim  to  territorial 
:vereignty  in  Antarctica. 

2.  No  acts  or  activities  taking  place  while  the  present 
'eaty  is  in  force  shall  constitute  a  basis  for  asserting, 
^porting  or  denying  a  claim  to  territorial  sovereignty 
i  Antarctica  or  create  any  rights  of  sovereignty  in  Ant- 
*?tica.  No  new  claim,  or  enlargement  of  an  existing 
<im,  to  territorial  sovereignty  in  Antarctica  shall  be 
Verted  while  the  present  Treaty  is  in  force. 


Article   V 

1.  Any  nuclear  explosions  in  Antarctica  and  the  disposal 
there  of  radioactive  waste  material  shall  be  prohibited. 

2.  In  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  international  agree- 
ments concerning  the  use  of  nuclear  energy,  including 
nuclear  explosions  and  the  disposal  of  radioactive  waste 
material,  to  which  all  of  the  Contracting  Parties  whose 
representatives  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  meetings 
provided  for  under  Article  IX  are  parties,  the  rules  estab- 
lished under  such  agreements  shall  apply  in  Antarctica. 

Article  VI 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  apply  to  the 
area  south  of  60°  South  Latitude,  including  all  ice  shelves 
but  nothing  in  the  present  Treaty  shall  prejudice  or  in 
any  way  affect  the  rights,  or  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
any  State  under  international  law  with  regard  to  the 
high  seas  within  that  area. 

Article  VII 

1.  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  and  ensure  the 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty,  each 
Contracting  Party  whose  representatives  are  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  meetings  referred  to  in  Article  IX  of 
the  Treaty  shall  have  the  right  to  designate  observers  to 
carry  out  any  inspection  provided  for  by  the  present 
Article.  Observers  shall  be  nationals  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  which  designate  them.  The  names  of  observers 
shall  be  communicated  to  every  other  Contracting  Party 
having  the  right  to  designate  observers,  and  like  notice 
shall  be  given  of  the  termination  of  their  appointment. 

2.  Each  observer  designated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  have  com- 
plete freedom  of  access  at  any  time  to  any  or  all  areas  of 
Antarctica. 

3.  All  areas  of  Antarctica,  including  all  stations,  in- 
stallations and  equipment  within  those  areas,  and  all 
ships  and  aircraft  at  points  of  discharging  or  embarking 
cargoes  or  personnel  in  Antarctica,  shall  be  open  at  all 
times  to  inspection  by  any  observers  designated  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

4.  Aerial  observation  may  be  carried  out  at  any  time 
over  any  or  all  areas  of  Antarctica  by  any  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  having  the  right  to  designate  observers 

5.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall,  at  the  time  when  the 
present  Treaty  enters  into  force  for  it,  inform  the  other 
Contracting  Parties,  and  thereafter  shall  give  them  notice 
in  advance,  of 

(a)  all  expeditions  to  and  within  Antarctica,  on  the 
part  of  its  ships  or  nationals,  and  all  expeditions  to  Ant- 
arctica organized  in  or  proceeding  from  its  territory; 

(b)  all  stations  in  Antarctica  occupied  by  its  nationals ; 
and 

(c)  any  military  personnel  or  equipment  intended  to 
be  introduced  by  it  into  Antarctica  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  paragraph  2  of  Article  I  of  the  present 
Treaty. 
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Abticle  VIII 

1.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
under  the  present  Treaty,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
respective  positions  of  the  Contracting  Parties  relating  to 
jurisdiction  over  all  other  persons  in  Antarctica,  observers 
designated  under  paragraph  1  of  Article  VII  and  scientific 
personnel  exchanged  under  subparagraph  1(b)  of  Article 
III  of  the  Treaty,  and  members  of  the  staffs  accompany- 
ing any  such  persons,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Contracting  Party  of  which  they  are  nationals 
in  respect  of  all  acts  or  omissions  occurring  while  they 
are  in  Antarctica  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their 
functions. 

2.  Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article,  and  pending  the  adoption  of  measures 
in  pursuance  of  subparagraph  1(e)  of  Article  IX,  the 
Contracting  Parties  concerned  in  any  case  of  dispute  with 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  Antarctica  shall 
immediately  consult  together  with  a  view  to  reaching  a 
mutually  acceptable  solution. 

Article  IX 

1.  Representatives  of  the  Contracting  Parties  named 
in  the  preamble  to  the  present  Treaty  shall  meet  at  the 
City  of  Canberra  within  two  months  after  the  date  of 
entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  and  thereafter  at  suitable 
intervals  and  places,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  in- 
formation, consulting  together  on  matters  of  common 
interest  pertaining  to  Antarctica,  and  formulating  and 
considering,  and  recommending  to  their  Governments, 
measures  in  furtherance  of  the  principles  and  objectives 
of  the  Treaty,  including  measures  regarding : 

(a)  use  of  Antarctica  for  peaceful  purposes  only; 

(b)  facilitation  of  scientific  research  in  Antarctica; 

(c)  facilitation  of  international  scientific  cooperation 
in  Antarctica ; 

(d)  facilitation  of  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  inspec- 
tion provided  for  in  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty ; 

(e)  questions  relating  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
in  Antarctica ; 

(f)  preservation  and  conservation  of  living  resources 
in  Antarctica. 

2.  Each  Contracting  Party  which  has  become  a  party 
to  the  present  Treaty  by  accession  under  Article  XIII 
shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  representatives  to  participate 
in  the  meetings  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  the  present 
Article,  during  such  time  as  that  Contracting  Party 
demonstrates  its  interest  in  Antarctica  by  conducting 
substantial  scientific  research  activity  there,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  a  scientific  station  or  the  despatch  of  a 
scientific  expedition. 

."',.  Reports  from  the  observers  referred  to  in  Article 
VII  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Contracting  Parties  participating 
In  the  meetings  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  the  present 
Article. 

4.  The  incisures  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  Khali  become  effective  when  approved  by  all  the 
Contracting  Partlea  whose  representatives  were  entitled 
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to   participate   in   the   meetings  held  to   consider   tho 
measures. 

5.  Any  or  all  of  the  rights  established  in  the  prese 
Treaty  may  be  exercised  as  from  the  date  of  entry  in 
force  of  the  Treaty  whether  or  not  any  measures  faci 
tating  the  exercise  of  such  rights  have  been  propose 
considered  or  approved  as  provided  in  this  Article. 

Article  X 

Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  undertakes  to  exe 
appropriate  efforts,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  t 
United  Nations,  to  the  end  that  no  one  engages  in  ai 
activity  in  Antarctica  contrary  to  the  principles  or  pi 
poses  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  XI 

1.  If  any  dispute  arises  between  two  or  more  of  t 
Contracting  Parties  concerning  the  interpretation  or  s 
plication  of  the  present  Treaty,  those  Contracting  Parti 
shall  consult  among  themselves  with  a  view  to  havi 
the  dispute  resolved  by  negotiation,  inquiry,  mediatk 
conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial  settlement  or  otb 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice. 

2.  Any  dispute  of  this  character  not  so  resolved  shf 
with  the  consent,  in  each  case,  of  all  parties  to  the  d 
pute,  be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justi 
for  settlement;  but  failure  to  reach  agreement  on  n 
erence  to  the  International  Court  shall  not  absol 
parties  to  the  dispute  from  the  responsibility  of  contir 
ing  to  seek  to  resolve  it  by  any  of  the  various  peacei 
means  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

Article  XII 

1.  (a)  The  present  Treaty  may  be  modified  or  amend 
at  any  time  by  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Contracti 
Parties  whose  representatives  are  entitled  to  particips 
in  the  meetings  provided  for  under  Article  IX.  Any  su 
modification  or  amendment  shall  enter  into  force  when  t 
depositary  Government  has  received  notice  from  all  su 
Contracting  Parties  that  they  have  ratified  it. 

(b)  Such  modification  or  amendment  shall  thei 
after  enter  into  force  as  to  any  other  Contracting  Pai 
when  notice  of  ratification  by  it  has  been  received  by  t 
depositary  Government.  Any  such  Contracting  Pai 
from  which  no  notice  of  ratification  is  received  withiD 
period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
the  modification  or  amendment  in  accordance  with  t 
provisions  of  subparagraph  1(a)  of  this  Article  shall 
deemed  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  present  Treaty 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

2.  (a)  If  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  years  from  t 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  any  of  t 
Contracting  Parties  whose  representatives  are  entitl 
to  participate  in  the  meetings  provided  for  under  Arti' 
IX  so  requests  by  a  communication  addressed  to  the  < 
positary  Government,  a  Conference  of  all  the  Contracti 
Parties  shall  be  held  as  soon  as  practicable  to  review  t 
operation  of  the  Treaty. 

(b)  Any  modification  or  amendment  to  the  presc 
Treaty  which  is  approved  at  such  a  Conference  by  a  n. 
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Tity  of  the  Contracting  Parties  there  represented,  in- 

uding  a  majority  of  those  whose  representatives  are 
ititled  to  participate  in  the  meetings  provided  for  under 
rtiele  IX.  shall  be  communicated  by  the  depositary  Gov- 
nment  to  all  the  Contracting  Parties  immediately  after 
e  termination  of  the  Conference  and  shall  enter  into 
roe  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of 
e  present  Article. 

(c)  If  any  such  modification  or  amendment  has  not 
tered  into  force  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
bparagraph  1(a)  of  this  Article  within  a  period  of 
o  years  after  the  date  of  its  communication  to  all  the 
>ntnuting  Parties,  any  Contracting  Party  may  at  any 
ue  after  the  expiration  of  that  period  give  notice  to  the 
spositary  Government  of  its  withdrawal  from  the  pres- 
t  Treaty ;  and  such  withdrawal  shall  take  effect  two 
its  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice  by  the  depositary 
veruinent. 


Article  XIII 


L  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification 
the  signatory  States.  It  shall  be  open  for  accession 
any  State  which  is  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations, 
by  any  other  State  which  may  be  invited  to  accede  to 
i  Treaty  with  the  consent  of  all  the  Contracting  Par- 
5  whose  representatives  are  entitled  to  participate  in 
i  meetings  provided  for  under  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty. 
L  Ratification  of  or  accession  to  the  present  Treaty 
11  be  effected  by  each  State  in  accordance  with  its 
stirutional  processes. 

.  Instruments  of  ratification  and  instruments  of  acces- 
i  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
tes  of  America,  hereby  designated  as  the  depositary 
rem  men  t. 

.  The  depositary  Government  shall  inform  all  signa- 
7  and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of  each  deposit  of  an 
arument  of  ratification  or  accession,  and  the  date  of 
ry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  and  of  any  modification  or 
•ndment  thereto. 

.  Upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  by  all 
signatory  States,  the  present  Treaty  shall  enter  into 
•e  for  those  States  and  for  States  which  have  de- 
ited  instruments  of  accession.  Thereafter  the  Treaty 
11  enter  into  force  for  any  acceding  State  upon  the 
osit  of  its  instrument  of  accession. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the  de- 
itary  Government  pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Char- 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  XIV 

he  present  Treaty,  done  in  the  English,  French,  Rus- 
,  and  Spanish  languages,  each  version  being  equally 
lentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Gov- 
nent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  shall 
«nit  duly  certified  copies  thereof  to  the  Governments 
ie  signatory  and  acceding  States. 

r  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries, 
•  authorized,  have  signed  the  present  Treaty. 
one  at  Washington  this  first  day  of  December,  one 
wand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 
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For  Argentina : 

Adoxfo  Scilinqo 

F.  Bello 
For  Australia: 

Howard  Beale. 
For  Belgium : 

Obert  de  Thieusies 
For  Chile: 

Marcial  Mora  M 

E.  Gajardo  V 

Julio  Escudero. 
For  the  French  Republic: 

Pierre  Charpentier 
For  Japan  : 

KOICHIRO   ASAKAI 

T.  Shimoda 
For  New  Zealand : 

G  D  L  White 
For  Norway: 

Paul  Koht 
For  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 

Wentzel  C.  du  Plessis. 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics : 

V.  Kuznetsov  [Romanization] 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland : 

Harold  Caccia. 
For  the  United  States  of  America : 

Herman  Phlegee. 

Paul  C.  Daniels 


U.N.  General  Assembly  Urges 
Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests 

Following  are  statements  made  in  Committee  I 
{Political  and  Security)  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly, 
together  with  the  texts  of  two  resolutions  adopted 
in  plenary  on  November  21. 

STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  18 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3297 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  under 
my  right  of  reply. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  said 
that  the  insistence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
further  study  of  the  scientific  data  relating  to  the 
detection  of  underground  tests  "means  that  the 
attainment  of  an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of 
tests  will  be  postponed  indefinitely." 

I  really  think  that  calls  for  a  few  words  of 
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reply  from  me,  and  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
United  States  is  definitely  not  dragging  its  feet. 
We  are  anxious  to  complete  agreement  on  a  treaty 
regarding  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
just  as  soon  as  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  on  an 
effective  international  control  system. 

We  welcome  the  recent  agreement  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  after  it  refused  for  several  months  to  ex- 
amine the  scientific  data,  to  discuss  the  technical 
data  relating  to  underground  tests.  At  this  very 
moment  our  representatives  in  Geneva  are  work- 
ing out  the  basis  for  discussions  on  this  subject.1 
We  expect  these  discussions  to  succeed.  The 
moment  the  work  is  completed  there  need  be  no 
delay  in  moving  on  to  the  translation  of  the  find- 
ings into  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

The  Soviet  representative  has  continued  to 
maintain  today  that  the  number  of  inspections 
should  be  fixed  without  reference  to  the  scientific 
facts.  This  is  hard  to  understand,  I  must  admit. 
One  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  motive  for  re- 
jecting the  idea  that  inspection  should  be  related 
to  the  number  of  unidentified  events. 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  19 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3299 

The  United  States  has  already  made  its  position 
clear  on  the  question  of  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  As  I  said  here  yesterday,  the  United 
States  is  anxious  to  achieve  agreement  on  a  treaty 
on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  just  as 
soon  as  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  to  an  effective 
international  control  system. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate,  however,  for  me  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  two  resolutions  before 
the  committee. 

The  first  resolution,2  submitted  by  Austria, 
Japan,  and  Sweden,  is  addressed  to  the  states  con- 
cerned in  the  Geneva  discussions.  It  urges  the 
states  concerned  in  the  Geneva  discussions  to  "con- 
tinue their  present  voluntary  discontinuance  of 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons." 

The  United  States,  as  one  of  the  states  con- 
cerned, will  vote  in  favor  of  this  paragraph  and 
this  resolution. 


\ 


'  For  :in  announcement  naming  the  U.S.  technical  ex- 
I*tK    c(.  |;i  i  i.i.i  i\  of  Dec.  14,  1959,  p.  859. 

•U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.286/Rev.  1;  adopted  in  Committee 
I  on  Nov.  1!). 


The  United  States  has  voluntarily  refrainet 
from  conducting  nuclear  weapons  tests  since  Oeto 
ber  31  of  last  year.  We  have  recently  announce< 
our  intention  to  continue  this  suspension  at  leas 
through  this  year.3  The  purpose  of  this  volun 
tary  action  is  to  provide  the  best  possible  circum 
stances  for  the  success  of  the  Geneva  negotiations 
At  this  point  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  kno^ 
what  the  status  of  these  negotiations  will  be  a 
the  end  of  this  year.  However,  I  can  assure  yo 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  do  every 
thing  in  its  power  to  enhance  the  prospects  of  sue 
cess  at  Geneva.  The  United  States  voluntar 
moratorium  may  be  continued,  depending  upo: 
circumstances  which  have  yet  to  develop. 

On  the  other  hand — and  let  there  be  no  mis 
understanding  on  this  point — the  objective  whic 
we  are  striving  to  achieve  is  the  ending  of  nuclea 
weapons  test  explosions  under  an  agreement  pro 
viding  for  effective  international  control.  We  d 
not  think  that  an  indefinite  continuation  of  a  vol 
untary,  uncontrolled  suspension  of  tests  will  con 
tribute  to  this  objective.  In  such  circumstance 
our  further  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  a  tes 
suspension  with  proper  safeguards  would  prob 
ably  be  fruitless. 

Furthermore,  as  we  have  repeatedly  explainei 
in  detail  to  this  Assembly,  we  consider  that  tes 
suspension  not  subject  to  verification  is  incompati 
ble  with  requirements  of  national  security.  Sine 
nuclear  tests  can  be  conducted  in  such  ways  thai 
in  the  absence  of  controls,  they  are  impossible  t 
detect,  it  is  clear  that  without  controls  there  woul< 
be  no  assurance  that  tests  had  in  fact  been  stoppec 
For  example,  nuclear  tests  conducted  undergroun' 
leave  no  telltale  fallout,  The  United  States  con 
tinues  to  believe  that  a  system  of  agreed  control  i 
an  utterly  indispensable  prerequisite  to  a  pei 
manent  cessation  of  nuclear  tests. 

In  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  we  seek  an  agree 
ment  incorporating  adequate  controls  which  wi 
represent  a  step  forward  on  the  path  to  achievin1 
true  disarmament.  The  Geneva  negotiations  ar1 
thus  a  test  of  whether  we  can  in  fact  move  f orwar 
in  the  quest  for  mutual  arms  control  agreement 
Our  objective  is  not  just  the  ending  of  nuclea 
weapons  tests. 

In  voting  for  the  resolution  submitted  by  Aus. 
tria,  Japan,  and  Sweden  the  United  States  agai 
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that  it  remains  opposed  to  any  permanent 
BBsation  of  nuclear  tests  without  agreement  on  a 
■ystem  of  international  safeguards. 

The  other  resolution  before  the  committee/  sub- 
letted by  India  and  a  number  of  cosponsors,  is 
uore  far-reaching.  It  includes  certain  language 
nth  which  we  a  re  not  in  accord.  I  should  like  to 
.lake  plain,  however,  that  the  same  considerations 

have  just  set  forth  regarding  the  position  of  the 
rmted  States  also  apply  to  this  resolution. 


EXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

hree-Power  Resolution « 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1252  B  (XIII)  of  4  November 
68, 

\Woting  that  the  negotiations  on  the  discontinuance  of 
iclear  weapons  tests  and  on  the  establishment  of  an 
ipropnate  international  control  system,  which  began  in 
eneva  on  31  October  1958,  are  still  continuing, 

1.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  States  concerned  for 
x  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  relating  to  the  pro- 

ntion  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  including  an  appro- 
bate international  control  system ; 

2.  Expresses  the  hope  that  these  States  will  intensify 
eir  efforts  to  reach  such  an  agreement  at  an  early  date ; 
i.  Urges  the  States  concerned  in  these  negotiations  to 

ntinue  their  present  voluntary  discontinuance  of  the 
i  ting  of  nuclear  weapons ; 

i  Requests  the  States  concerned  to  report  to  the  Gen- 
U  Assembly  the  results  of  their  negotiations. 

3-Power  Resolution  8 

Vhe  General  Assembly, 

desiring  to  safeguard  mankind  from  the  increasing 
bards  resulting  from  tests  of  nuclear  and  thermo- 
i?lear  weapons, 

tearing  in  mind  the  profound  concern  evinced  by  the 

Mes  of  all  countries  regarding  the  testing  of  nuclear 

U  thermo-nuclear  weapons, 

Velcoming  the  endeavours  at  Geneva  of  the  States  con- 
ned to  reach  an  agreement  on  discontinuance  of  these 

J  n,  and  the  progress  so  far  achieved, 
'oting  with  appreciation  that  the  States  concerned  have 

imtarily  suspended  such  tests,  enabling  progress  in  the 

fenssions  at  Geneva, 

I 

U.X.  doc.  A/C.l/L.237/Rev.  1/Add.  2;  adopted  in  Com- 
>:ee  I  on  .Nov.  19. 

L\X.  doc.  A/RES/1402  A  (XIV)  (A/O.  1/L.  236/Rev 
)  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  21  by  a  vote  of  78 
'5.) -0-2. 

IN.  doc.  A/RES/1402  B  (XIV)  (A/C.  1/L.  237/Rev.  1 
I  Add.  2)  ;  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Nov  21  by 
'teof  60-1-20  (U.S.). 

*ember  21,    1959 


Considering  that  an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  nu- 
clear and  thermo-nuclear  tests  with  effective  international 
control  is  urgent, 

1.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  States  concerned 
for  their  patient  and  sincere  efforts  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear  tests 
with  effective  international  control,  and  for  the  progress 
hitherto  achieved ; 

2.  Expresses  further  the  hope  that  the  States  concerned 
will  reach  such  agreement  at  an  early  date ; 

3.  Appeals  to  the  States  concerned  in  the  Geneva  dis- 
cussions to  continue  their  present  voluntary  suspension 
of  tests,  and  to  other  States  to  desist  from  such  tests- 

4.  Requests  the  States  concerned  to  report  to  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  and  the  General  Assembly  the 
results  of  their  negotiations. 


The  U.N.  Emergency  Force, 
Responsibility  of  All  Members 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

Three  years  ago  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions meeting  here  in  this  very  hall  were  faced 
with  a  mounting  and  a  multiple  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  To  meet  the  danger  of  a  situation 
created  by  one  of  those  threats— the  crisis  at 
Suez— the  General  Assembly,  during  one  night's 
session,  created  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force.2  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  not  one 
single  member  of  the  General  Assembly  voted 
against  the  establishment  of  that  force  on  that 
night. 

The  deeds  which  have  been  achieved  by  this 
force  in  the  last  3  years  could  fill  us  all  with  the 
greatest  pride  for  the  part  which  we  played  in  its 
creation,  and  here  is  why  I  say  that  : 
^  Before  the  creation  of  this  force,  both  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  had 
been  explosive  places  full  of  peril  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  But  after  this  force  came  into  the  field, 
the  mere  presence  of  this  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force,  in  these  two  places,  has  been  enough 
to  make  them  peaceful. 

Now  that  is  a  very  brief  statement.  And  yet 
no  more  needs  to  be  said.  For  to  say  this  is  to  say 
everything.      The    United    Nations    Emergency 

'Made  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  21  (U.S.  delegation 
press  release  3305). 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25, 1957,  p.  325. 
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Force  has  had  a  record  of  complete  success.  It 
has  in  every  respect  fulfilled  our  highest  expecta- 
tions; and  you  do  not  have  to  take  my  word  for 
this — you  will  find  it  in  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General.3 Surely  it  would  be  a  most  im- 
prudent and  a  most  irresponsible  act  to  permit  this 
force  to  go  out  of  existence.  To  do  so  would 
simply  recreate  the  same  disorderly  and  inflamed 
conditions  which  brought  about  the  great  trouble 
of  1956. 

The  Secretary-General  tells  us  ".  .  .  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  when  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  might  be  withdrawn  without  inviting 
the  risk  of  dangerous  consequences."  He  who 
would  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  ending 
this  force  in  the  face  of  this  statement  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General, the  number-one  international  civil 
servant  of  the  world,  takes  upon  himself  a  heavy 
and  a  fateful  responsibility  indeed. 

Instead  of  talking  this  way,  we  should  be  offer- 
ing our  thanks  to  the  10  member  states  who  have 
contributed  military  personnel;  we  should  be  of- 
fering our  thanks  to  General  [E.  L.  M.]  Burns, 
who  commands  the  force,  and  our  thanks  to  the 
thousands  of  officers  and  men  who  have  served 
and  are  serving  with  the  force.  We  can  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  General  Assembly,  which  had  the  intel- 
ligence, the  imagination,  and  the  courage  to  create 
this  force — because  it  is  through  courage  and  sac- 
rifice and  not  by  hedging  and  trimming  that  we 
will  build  great  traditions  for  the  United  Nations, 
that  we  will  make  the  United  Nations  work.  The 
United  Nations  is  only  as  good  as  the  willingness 
of  its  members  to  support  it  when  the  going  gets 
rough.  And  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
gives  us  a  prime  opportunity  to  do  just  this. 

General  Responsibility  of  All  Members 

Obviously  a  force  like  this  cannot  exist  on  air 
alone.  It  costs  money,  and  each  member  must  ac- 
cept its  fair  share  of  the  responsibility.  The 
threat  of  195G  was  a  worldwide  threat  and  not 
merely  local.  Every  member  has  benefited  and  is 
benefiting  today  from  the  existence  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force. 

Remember  that  in  every  resolution  involving 
this  force  the  General  Assembly  has  recognized 
the  genera]  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations 
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for  maintaining  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
did  not  say  it  was  the  responsibility  of  this  coui 
try  or  that  country,  or  of  two  or  three  countries 
they  said  it  was  the  general  responsibility  of  tl 
United  Nations.  To  carry  out  this  principle,  tl 
General  Assembly  has  decided  that  all  membei 
should  share  in  the  cost  of  the  force. 

We  realize  that  the  expense  of  the  United  N; 
tions  Emergency  Force  has  created  a  substantii 
financial  burden  for  some  states.  The  Unit* 
States  and  other  members  have  recognized  th 
fact  and  have  therefore  made  voluntary  contribi 
tions  for  the  support  of  the  force  in  order  to  r 
duce  the  burden  on  those  less  able  to  pay. 

We  have  examined  with  care  the  Secretar 
General's  report  contained  in  document  A/421 
We  agree  with  him  that  the  force  must  be  mai 
tained  at  the  minimum  strength  necessary  f< 
the  performance  of  its  task.  This  will  take  mone 
considerable  sums  of  money ;  but,  as  the  Secretar 
General  has  said,  the  removal  of  the  Unit< 
Nations  Emergency  Force  could  only  lead  to 
substantial  increase  of  disturbances  whose  cum 
lative  effect  "would  probably  soon  attain  a  seriou 
ness  far  overshadowing  the  effort  and  expen 
now  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Force 

Therefore  I  ask  you  this  question :  Could  the 
ever  be  money  spent  for  a  better  cause  than 
save  succeeding  generations — our  children,  o 
grandchildren— from  the  scourge  of  war? 

This  is  an  obligation  resting  on  all  mei 
bers.  All  the  arguments  have  been  heard,  t 
decision  has  been  made,  and  it  is  therefore  t 
clear  duty  to  contribute. 

I  trust,  however,  that  our  feelings  will  be  n 
so  much  those  of  duty,  clear  though  the  duty 
I  hope  rather  that  we  all  will  feel  proud  of  wh 
we  have  accomplished  and  consider  it  a  privile 
to  support  this  bold  and  imaginative  step  towa 
the  prevention  of  war. 

Refusal  of  Soviet  Union  To  Share  Costs 

We  have  heard  the  speech  of  the  Soviet  repi 
sentative,  and  I  must  say  that  the  continued  i 
f usal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  its  fair  sha 
of  the  cost  of  the  force— on  whatever  grounds 
is  really  disappointing,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sov 
Union  may  yet  reconsider  it. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  ft 
[A.  A.]  Sobolev's  speech  is  that  the  Soviet  Uni 
is  deliberately  and  as  a  matter  of  conscious  p 
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icy— not  because  of  financial  stringency— opposed 
to  having  the  United  Nations  Force  maintain  the 
peace  as  it  is  doing.  I  regret  that  on  this  particu- 
lar question  once  again  the  Soviet  Union  finds 
itself  alone. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  pay 
its  duly  levied  assessments  has  created  a  financial 
arias  both  for  UXEF  and  for  this  Organization 
as  a  whole. 

It  raises  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  really  desires  the  maintenance  of 
Stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  desire 
o  see  the  United  Nations  develop  as  a  more  effec- 
lve  organ  in  meeting  its  obligations  under  the 
harter. 

It  shows  disdain  for  duly  adopted  decisions  of 
he  General  Assembly  when  those  decisions  do 
tot  happen  to  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Soviet 
'nion. 

Finally,    it    represents   what    is    in    effect    an 
ttenipt  to  veto  a  major  policy  decision  of  the 
reneral  Assembly.     Remember  that  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  was  established  by  the 
ote  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members 
f  this  Organization.    As  I  have  said,  there  was 
pt   a    single    dissenting   vote.    From    its   very 
iception  UXEF  has  been  considered  as  a  general 
nited  Nations  responsibility,  both  as  to  its  oper- 
lon  and  as  to  its  finances.     Every  resolution 
wiving  UXEF  has  been  adopted  by  a  substan- 
al  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  on 
is  basis.     It  had  to  be  that  way,  because  only  on 
ch  a  basis  could  the  force  effectively  represent 
e  Organization.     Only  on  such  a  basis  could  the 
ntributing  members  make  military  personnel 
ailable.    Only  on  this  basis  could  the  force  be 
anced. 

We  deplore  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
y  any  of  its  assessed  share  of  UNEF  costs- 
alone  to  make  a  special  contribution,  which 
certainly  is  in  a  position  to  do  if  it  wanted  to. 
a  have  all  heard  before  the  argument  of  the 
viet   delegation   that   the  creation  of  UNEF 
s  unlawful.     This  is  a  strange  position  indeed 
•  a  member  to  take  which  did  not  vote  against 
resolution  establishing  UNEF  in  1956.    Was 
lawful  then  and  has  it  become  unlawful  since 
n  ?    It  also  ignores  the  consistent  support  given 
force  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mem- 
3  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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The  attitude  of  a  member  toward  a  resolution, 
including  the  casting  of  a  negative  vote,  does  not 
in  any  way  absolve  that  member  from  any  of  the 
legal  obligations  or  financial  responsibilities  of 
membership  set  forth  in  articles  17  and  19  of  the 
charter.     Opinions  regarding  the  merits  of  deci- 
sions duly  taken  by  the  Organization  and  the 
financial     responsibilities    of    membership     are 
wholly   separate   matters.     But   obviously   there 
would  soon  be  no  United  Nations  at  all  if  mem- 
bers were  free  to  pick  and  to  choose  which  deci- 
sions of  the  Organization  they  would  support 
financially  and  which  they  would  not.     So  long 
as  a  country  is  a  member  of  this  Organization  it 
must  honor  its  obligations  to  pay  its  assessments 
as  determined  by  a  legal  decision  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

We  have  heard  once  more  the  Soviet  argument 
that  the  aggressors  must  pay  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force.  This  is  a  peculiar  re- 
frain. It  argues  that  the  north  Koreans  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  should  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  Korean  campaign  because  they  were  officially 
proclaimed  to  be  the  aggressors  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  case  of  that  Korean  affair— and 
I  have  yet  to  hear  the  Soviet  representative  make 
a  suggestion  that  this  be  done,  and  yet,  to  be 
consistent  with  himself,  that  certainly  is  what 
he  should  do. 

The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  is  a  clear 
obligation  of  honor.  To  refuse  to  pay  one's 
share— and  by  that  I  mean  deliberately  and  as  a 
matter  of  conscious  policy— is  to  welsh.  Now  that 
is  a  blunt  word,  but  it  is  an  accurate  word.  I 
trust  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  yet  see  the  light 
and  will  live  up  to  its  international  obligations. 
[In  reply  to  a  second  statement  by  the  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Lodge  said  the  following  in  the 
General  Assembly:] 

I  simply  wish  to  point  out  that  of  course  Mr. 
Sobolev  is  right  when  he  says  that  decisions  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  political  questions  are 
purely  recommendatory.  But  that  is  not  true  at 
all  as  regards  financial  questions.  Decisions  of 
the  General  Assembly  are  not  merely  recom- 
mendations as  far  as  money  is  concerned,  and  it  is 
very-  clear  in  the  charter  that  a  financial  obligation 
of  the  United  Nations  is  an  obligation  of  honor 
resting  on  members.  Members  who  deliberately 
and  consciously  seek  to  evade  that  obligation  are 
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doing  something  which,  to  use  the  short  and  ugly 
English  word,  can  only  be  described  as  welshing. 
Then  I  would  like  to  say,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
thought  at  the  time  that  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  was  illegal, 
why  did  they  not  vote  against  it  ? 


U.S.  Expresses  Confidence 
in  Future  of  Cameroun 

Statement  by  Clement  J.  ZablocM 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly'1 

I  would  like  to  state  briefly  my  delegation's 
views  on  draft  Resolution  L.  610.  My  delegation 
has  thought  long  and  hard  about  this  problem. 
We  have  considered  and  rejected  numerous  possi- 
bilities. We  believe  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution 
are  to  be  commended  for  attempting  to  solve  a 
heart-rending  problem.  This  difficult  situation 
exists  in  a  country,  blessed  by  nature  and  by  the 
intellectual  vigor  of  its  population  in  so  many 
ways,  unable  thus  far  to  achieve  complete  ac- 
ceptance by  all  of  the  people  of  peaceful  solutions 
to  domestic  political  differences. 

Before  I  explain  why  the  United  States  will 
vote  against  the  proposal,  let  me  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  we  understand  and  appreciate  the  mo- 
tives and  the  purposes  of  the  cosponsors.  Nothing 
but  good  will  is  intended  for  the  new  nation.  The 
United  States,  however,  has  some  very  grave  res- 
ervations on  this  resolution. 

Basically,  we  believe  that  the  implications  of 
this  resolution  are  in  conflict  with  the  decision 
taken  by  the  resumed  session  of  the  13th  General 
Assembly  last  March.2 

Secondly,  while  we  know  it  was  not  so  intended, 
we  fear  that  this  reversal  will  be  construed  by 
many  people  as  a  General  Assembly  political  act 
which  detracts  from  the  confidence  which  we  have 
placed  in  Prime  Minister  [Amadou]  Ahidjo.  The 
coming  2  months  will  be  the  most  important  period 
in  the  development  of  Cameroun,  and  anything 
which  might  weaken  the  present  Government 
might  well  prejudice  the  birth  of  a  new  nation. 


Allele  in  OiiriTriittoe  IV  (Trusteeship)  on  Nov.  19  (U.S. 
dHcKitt.ioii  press  rclcnsc  .".298). 

Tat  background  and  text  of  Resolution  \?AQ  (XIII), 
nee  I*.i;i.i.i/ii\  of  Apr.  18,  1959,  p.  581. 


Thirdly,  we  do  not  think  that  the  resolut: 
takes  proper  note  of  the  invitation  which 
Camerounian  Government  has  just  extended 
all  political  elements  to  meet  with  them  in 
roundtable  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  count 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  comments 
the  distinguished  representative  of  Iraq,  in  wh 
he  hoped  we  could  support  the  draft  resolut 
of  which  he  and  many  of  our  other  good  f  riei 
are  cosponsors.  The  independence  of  Camerc 
is  a  matter  of  days  away.  Our  hopes  for 
prosperity  of  this  new  nation  are  as  sincere 
those  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  resolution, 
believe,  however,  that  a  resolution  of  this  t^ 
might  have  serious  consequences  and  does  not  g 
the  Government  the  full  support  to  which  it 
entitled.  We  believe  the  passage  of  a  resolut 
of  this  kind  is  not  the  warmest  way  to  welec 
to  our  midst  a  new  member  of  the  United  Natic 

U.S.  Reservations  on  Resolution 

Now  for  the  resolution.  The  preambular  pa 
graphs  simply  recall  key  portions  of  Besolut 
1349  (XIII)  of  13  March  1959,  which  my  di 
gation  supported  then  as  the  definitive  decis 
to  be  taken  by  the  United  Nations  on  this  subj< 
We  could  vote  for  these  paragraphs  again, 
though  we  believe  repetition  is  not  a  virtue; 
deed,  we  consider  it  the  bane  of  this  commit 

Our  difficulties  start  with  the  unfortunate  c 
junction  of  the  last  preambular  sentence  and 
first  operative  paragraph.  We  are  asked  to  ag 
that  "having  heard  the  views  of  the  petition 
[the  General  Assembly]  notes  the  unfavours 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Territory."  The 
plication  is  that,  had  we  not  heard  the  statemc 
of  the  petitioners,  we  would  be  unaware  of  cor 
tions  in  the  country.  This  is  surely  not  so.  We 
know  that  there  exists  a  problem  of  national  pe 
and  reconciliation,  that  organized  attempts 
spread  panic  and  disorder  have  been  met  by  foi 
ful  measures,  and  that  in  the  process  lives  she 
ingly  have  been  lost  in  a  country  where  rejoic 
should  be  universal. 

There  can  exist  legitimate  differences  of  opir 
as  to  whether  or  not  some  of  the  undertaki 
described  in  the  preambular  paragraphs  have  b 
carried  out  by  the  Government  of  Camerc 
However,  operative  paragraph  2  implies  that  n 
of  these  engagements  have  been  observed.  ( 
tainly,  many  Camerounians  have  returned  to  tl 
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omes  and  have  resumed  normal  life.  For  exam- 
le,  we  know  that  :.V>7  additional  Bassa  returned 
)  Sanaga  Maritime  in  mid-October.  Moreover, 
le  Government  of  ( 'ameroun  lias  announced  that 
>gislative  elections  would  take  place  in  late  Feb- 
uary  or  early  March  and  that  the  constitution 
krnld  be  submitted  to  popular  referendnm  in 
ju-ly  January.  Therefore,  my  delegation  cannot 
bcept  the  clear  implication  in  operative  para- 
fcaph  2  that  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
l-hidjo  has  failed  to  carry  out  any  of  the  terms 
f  Resolution  1349  (XIII). 

'  On  the  eve  of  independence  it  ill  behooves  the 
fttions  expressing  friendship  and  desire  to  be  of 
Instance  to  Cameroun  to  discredit  the  sincere  ef- 
>rts  of  the  Camerounian  Government  to  abide  by 
te  provisions  of  Resolution  1349  (XIII). 
I  Operative  paragraph  3  would  seem  to  place  on 
fe  same  footing  those  who  have  committed  mur- 
^r  and  the  police  forces  which  have  attempted 
stop  the  violence.    Surely  we  should  call  upon 
jl  Camerounians  to  avoid  violence  but  recom- 
pnd  to  the  Government  that  it  act  with  as  much 
parity  and  understanding  as  possible.      It  is  not 
^propriate  to  place  dissident  citizens  and  legiti- 
me governments  on  exactly  the  same  footing  in 
General  Assembly  resolution. 
Paragraph  5  is  of  dubious  value  because  it  im- 
jes  that  the  "unfavourable  conditions"  in  the 
i-ritory  are  entirely  the  Government's  fault  and 
ft)  since  only  governments  can  in  the  first  in- 
nce   guarantee   the    fundamental    rights   laid 
jwn  in  the  charter,  if  these  rights  are  not  now 
ing  observed,  it  necessarily  is  the  Government's 
It.    We  cannot  accept  this  as  an  accurate  and 
r  statement  of  the  reasons  for  conditions  in 
country.    It  is  our  understanding  there  is  in- 
sive,  full,  and  free  democratic  political  activity 
the  country. 

Dur  main  difficulty,  however,  is  with  operative 
ragraph  6,  which  would  set  up  a  three-man 
amission  to  assist  the  Government  and  the 
>ple  of  Cameroun  in  achieving  an  atmosphere 
peace  and  harmony.  Would  such  a  group  be 
eptable  to  the  Government  of  Cameroun  ?  If, 
seems  likely,  it  would  not,  what  possible  use 
ild  it  be?  Indeed,  would  it  be  permitted  to 
er  the  country?  To  whom  would  it  report  its 
ommendations  to  promote  peace  and  harmony  ? 
viously  to  no  one.  What  would  its  powers  be? 
ry  few,  if  any.     Mr.   Chairman,  the  distin- 
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guished  delegate  of  India  stated  this  morning 
that  the  proposed  commission  will  help  to  calm 
the  situation  in  Cameroun.  How  can  that  be?  I 
maintain  that,  by  its  very  nature  and  existence, 
the  commission  would  undermine  the  efforts  and 
the  authority  of  the  legitimate  government  of 
Cameroun,  thereby  aggravating  the  internal 
situation. 

Furthermore,  if  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship 
agreement  are  to  be  carried  out,  the  Administer- 
ing Authority  responsible  for  administration  of 
the  territory  must  agree  if  the  resolution  is  ever 
to  be  implemented.  If  there  are  member  states 
able  to  assist  the  Government  and  people  of 
Cameroun  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, they  can  come  forward  to  offer  their  services 
without  a  resolution. 

The  problems  of  Cameroun  increasingly  belong 
to  its  people,  and  we  hope  its  neighbors  will  help 
them,  as  we  of  the  New  World  have  endeavored 
to  help  one  another. 

Political  Leaders  Invited  To  Confer 

I  have  been  more  negative  than  I  would  like  to 
be,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  are  discussing  a 
draft  resolution  and  not  engaging  in  general  de- 
bate.   At  the  same  time,  my  delegation  welcomes 
the    reaffirmation,    on   November    11,   by    Prime 
Minister  Ahidjo  of  his  willingness  to  take  part 
in  a  roundtable  conference  on  political  problems. 
We  have  noted  that  Messieurs  Moussa  Yaya  for 
the  Union  camerounaise,  Andred  Fouda  for  the 
Rassemblement  du  peuple  camerounais,  Charles 
Assale  for  the  National  Action  Party,  and  Charles 
Okala  for  the  Socialist  Party  issued  an  invitation 
on  November  14  to  all  leaders  of  political  parties, 
movements,  and  segments  of  opinion  whether  in 
Cameroun  or  abroad  to  apply  before  November 
30  for  participation  in  the  conference.     A  pre- 
paratory committee  has  been  established.     The 
only  condition  imposed  is  that  all  participants 
must  renounce  violence  as  a  means  of  political 
action.    Those  who  have  openly  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility for  terrorism  but  who  now  formally 
renounce  violence  can,  we  believe,  return  in  full 
liberty  to  take  part  in  this  conference.    We  urge 
them  to  take  advantage  of  this  last  chance. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  recall  the 
very  moving  words  on  the  use  of  violence  spoken  by 
the  distinguished  delegate  of  India  at  the  resumed 
session.     Speaking  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  he  re- 
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called  that  this  great  man  "called  off  the  mighty 
movement  of  civil  disobedience  in  India  in  1921 
because  of  a  single  instance  of  mob  violence  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  movement."  Although  we 
cannot  expect  anyone  in  our  time  to  approach  the 
saintly  rectitude  of  this  man,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  violence  in  a  trust  territory  not  be 
rewarded.  Apart  from  the  moral  abhorrence  in 
which  we  hold  it,  history  has  proven  it  unneces- 
sary. Cameroun  will  become  independent  in  about 
1  month. 

For  these  reasons,  my  delegation  cannot  support 
the  resolution  and  shall  vote  against  it.3 
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Agreement  establishing  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,    with   annexes.     Done  at   Washington  April  8, 
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Signature:  Venezuela,  November  18, 1959. 
larcotics 
•rotocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 

the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 

wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.     Dated  at  New 

York  June  23,  1953.1 

Accession  deposited:  Brazil,  November  3, 1959. 
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nternational  sugar  agreement  of  1958.  Done  at  London 
December  1,  1958.  Entered  into  force  provisionally 
January  1, 1959. 
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elegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958)    annexed 

to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 

December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 

final   protocol.     Done  at   Geneva  November  29,   1958 * 

Notification    of    approval:   France,    October   17    1959- 

Paraguay,  October  6,  1959 :  Tunisia,  October  12,  1959  '• 

L  nited  Kingdom,  including  Channel  Islands  and  Isle 

of  Man,  October  22, 1959. 
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iternational  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex 
?/*?£*  for  si?nature  at  Washington  April  6  through 
24.  19o9.     Entered  into  force  July  16,  1959,  for  part  I 

^  ^oLUl  t0  VI11'  and  Au^st  1,  1959,  for  part  II. 
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Uganda,  and  Zanzibar. 
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Japan  for  distribution  to  typhoon  victims.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  November  12  1959  En- 
tered into  force  November  12,  1959. 

Libya 

Agreement  concerning  the  economic  assistance  program 
in  Libya  for  fiscal  year  1959  amending  and  supplement- 
al a  ^^".f1^  SePtember  9-  1954,  as  amended 
(TIAS  310o  and  33S2).    Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 

oi   ?o?ng  azl  May  21'   1959"     Entered  into  force  Mav 
<sl,  19o9. 

New  Zealand 

Agreement  relating  to  an  aerial  photographic  survev  of 
the  .New  Zealand  coastline.  Effected  bv  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  October  30,  1959.'  Entered  into 
force  October  30, 1959. 

Norway 

Convention  modifying  and  supplementing  convention  of 
July  13,  1949  (TIAS  2357),  for  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Oslo  Julv  10  1958 
Entered  into  force  October  21,  1959. 
Proclaimed  oy  the  Pres  id  en  t:  November  23,  1959. 

Turkey 

Agreement  approving  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  the 
sale  of  excess  and/or  scrap  propertv  in  Turkey  bv  the 
United  States.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  An- 
kara October  6  and  November  13,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  November  13,  1959. 
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Recess  Appointments 


Not  in  force. 


The  President  on  December  1  appointed  Livingston  T. 
Merchant  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  vice  Robert  D.   Murphy,  resigned. 

Designations 

Charles  W.  Adair.  Jr.,  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  November  1.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
849  dated  December  10.) 

J.  Lampton  Berry  as  Deputy  Director  of  Intelligence 
and  Research,  effective  December  1. 

Charles  E.  Bohlen  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  effective  December  5.  (For  biographic  de- 
tails, see  Department  of  State  press  release  660  dated 
September  21.) 

Harland  J.  Corson  as  Director,  U.S.  Operations  Mission. 
Mexico,  effective  December  3.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  835  dated  Decem- 
ber 3.) 
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Technical  Cooperation  in  Health.  Pub.  6855.  Economic 
Cooperation  Series  54.    28  pp.    15^. 

A  review  of  the  U.S.  bilateral  programs  of  cooperation 
in  the  health  field  throughout  the  world  and  the  signifi- 
cant results  achieved. 

United  States  Foreign  Policy  in  a  New  Age.  Pub.  6864. 
General  Foreign  Policy  Series  138.  36  pp.  25tf. 
This  pamphlet,  another  in  the  popular  Background  series, 
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Organization  Affairs. 
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distribution. 
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Mutual  Security  Program  for  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year 
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General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  TIAS  4250. 
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texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  agreement  of  October  30, 
1947,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Other 
Governments — Done  at  Geneva  November  8,  1952. 
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Research.    TIAS  4261.    3  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Thailand,  amending  agreement  of  March  4,  1957.  Ex- 
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9,  1959.     Entered  into  force  April  9,  1959. 

Defense— Loan  of  Small  Craft  to  China.  TIAS  4274.  11 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an 
the  United  Arab  Republic — Signed  at  Cairo  July  29,  195! 
Entered  into  force  July  29,  1959,  with  exchange  of  note 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities — Child  Feeding  Pre 
gram.    TIAS  4284.     5  pp.     5£ 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an 
Italy.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Rome  July  30, 195! 
Entered  into  force  July  30, 1959. 
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President  Eisenhower  Visits  Italy,  Turkey. 
Pakistan,  and  Afghanistan 


President  Eisenhower  left  Washington  on  De- 

rJT  3J°r  a  tHp  t0  U  counirks  ^  Europe,  the 
Licldle  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa.  Following 
re  tests  of  joint  communiques  issued  follow- 
fc 7  hts  visits  to  Italy,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and 
-fghamstan. 

>INT  COMMUNIQUE,  ROME,  DECEMBER  5 

Jess  release  844  dated  December  8 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  assisted  by 
jmbassador  [Robert]  Murphy,  the  President  of 

e  Italian  Republic  and  the  President  of  the 
<>uncil  of  Ministers  of  the  Italian  Republic  [Gio- 

T1  GvrTlil  aSSisted  b^  Minister  ^  Foreign 
flairs  [Giuseppe]  Pella,  concluded  on  Decem- 

If  a .    ?      £  SerieS  °f  meetings  which  were  held 
th  at  the  Quirinal  Palace  and  the   Viminal 
:  lace      I  he    conversations    were    animated    by 
Eendship,  respect  and  understanding.    They  cov 
yd  a  wide  range  of  international  topics  in  which 
| l  Italy  and  the  United  States  are  interested 
Ihe  meetings  were  conducted  in  the  clear  knowl- 
3  that  Italy's  increasing  contribution  to  the 
Iteration  of  a  common  Western  policy  is  in  the 
fcrest  of  the  Western  countries, 
'resident  Eisenhower  and  President  Gronchi 
mussed  plans  for  their  respective  visits  to  the 
net  Union  next  year.     They  agreed  that  these 
its  are  being  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  they 
r  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  contribute  to 
[search  for  solutions  to  outstanding  interna- 
c  al  problems. 

loth  parties  declared  that  the  North  Atlantic 
iance  remains  the  cornerstone  of  their  foreign 
»cies.  They  found  themselves  in  full  agree- 
t  with  regard  to  the  vital  role  which  the  North 
EJitic  Alliance  must  continue  to  play. 
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They  confirmed  the  firm  belief  that  the  way  to 
world  peace  lies  through  full  application  of  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  U.N.  Charter  and  ex- 
pressed the  dedication  of  their  two  countries  to 
the  United  Nations. 

They  exchanged  views  regarding  appropriate 
ways  and  means  to  accelerate  the  economic  growth 
of  the  less  developed  countries  of  the  world  with 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  combined  economic 
strength  of  the  free  world  and  the  well-being  of  all 
peoples.  They  agreed  that  increased  free  world 
participation  in  assistance  to  the  less  developed 
areas  is  necessary  and  that  this  participation 
should  be  coordinated  among  the  free  nations. 

Ihe  participants  expressed  their  determination 
to  pursue  policies  aimed  at  reducing  the  burden  of 
armaments  throughout  the  world.    The  two  Gov 
ernments  also  expressed  their  determination  to  do 
all  m  their  power  to  insure  that  the  ten-nation 
disarmament  group,  of  which  both  Italy  and  the 
United  States  are  members,  will  be  able  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  an  acceptable  solution  to  the 
problem    of   disarmament,    which   can    only   be 
achieved  within  the  framework  of  a  specific  sys- 
tem of  controls,  inspections  and  safeguards. 

They  reviewed  developments  related  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community.     They  noted  the 
substantial  progress  which  is  being  achieved  in 
carrying  out  the  Rome  Treaty  and  in  increasing 
political  and  economic  unity  among  the  member 
states  of  the  Community.    They  were  agreed  on 
the  continuing  importance  of  these  objectives  and 
the  need  for  the  Community  to  evolve  policies  in 
order  to  promote  collaboration  with  other  similar 
associations  and  other  countries,  and  also  to  con- 
tribute to  the  goal  of  freer,  expanded  world  trade 
President    Segni    informed    President    Eisen- 
hower of  the  measures  being  taken  by  the  Italian 
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Government  to  further  liberalize  trade  with  the 
dollar  area.  President  Eisenhower  noted  this  ac- 
tion with  satisfaction. 

The  two  Presidents  and  the  Prime  Minister 
considered  efforts  which  are  being  made  through 
GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade] 
and  other  appropriate  bodies  to  remove  obstacles 
to  world  trade.  They  agreed  that  further  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
trade  restrictions. 

This  series  of  meetings  constituted  an  important 
step  in  the  progress  toward  the  realization  of  the 
ideals  of  peace,  security,  justice  and  social  prog- 
ress which  form  the  basis  of  all  the  policies  of  the 
two  countries. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  ANKARA,  DECEMBER  7 

Press  release  845  dated  December  8 

President  Eisenhower  visited  Turkey  on  De- 
cember 6  through  December  7,  1959.  The  sincere 
rejoicing  of  the  Turkish  nation  and  the  outstand- 
ing reception  extended  to  President  Eisenhower 
and  to  his  party  during  his  brief  but  meaningful 
visit  reaffirmed  in  the  most  impressive  way  the 
existing  strong  friendship  and  close  cooperation 
between  the  governments  and  peoples  of  Turkey 
and  the  United  States.  The  visit  demonstrated 
anew  the  desire  of  both  countries  to  continue  this 
fruitful  cooperation  in  their  mutual  interest  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  community  of  free  nations 
to  which  they  both  belong. 

In  the  course  of  this  visit  talks  were  held  at 
President  [Celal]  Bayar's  residence  on  Sunday 
evening  between  the  two  Presidents  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  Prime  Minister  [Adnan]  Menderes 
and  Foreign  Minister  [Fatin  Kustu]  Zorlu,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Murphy,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral [of  the  Foreign  Ministry  Melih]  Esenbel  and 
Ambassador  [Fletcher]  Warren. 

During  the  talks  a  full  and  friendly  exchange 
took  place  on  a  wide  range  of  problems  of  common 
interest. 

The  alliance  and  partnership  of  Turkey  and  the 
United  States  within  the  defense  organization  of 
X  A  TO  |  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization]  and 
active  association  in  CENTO  [Central  Treaty  Or- 
inization],  together  with  their  common  partici- 
pation in  die,  actions  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  influenced  the  nature  and 
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the  scope  of  the  talks.  Turkish  cooperation  in  the 
United  Nations  Command,  Korea,  was  recalled  in 
this  connection.  On  the  vital  question  of  the  cre- 
ation of  an  atmosphere  that  would  lead  to  estab- 
lishment of  a  true  detente  in  the  whole  world,  the' 
two  Presidents  agreed  that  such  a  detente,  in  order 
to  be  effective,  should  be  based  on  justice  and' 
equality  and  provided  with  the  essential  safeJ 
guards.  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  divide  the 
many  problems  at  present  separating  East  and 
West  into  separate  compartments,  they  recognized 
that  detente  like  peace  had  to  be  considered  a£ 
an  indivisible  entity.  It  was  understood  that  an 
efficient  controlled  system  of  disarmament  is 
necessary. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  particular  atten 
tion  was  paid  to  existing  areas  of  tension  and  dan 
ger  throughout  the  world.  President  Bayar  an 
President  Eisenhower  jointly  expressed  stro 
conviction  that  at  this  point  in  history  the  futu 
of  humanity  depended  above  all  on  the  degree  o 
solidarity  in  thought  and  action  which  the  free  na 
tions  can  master  in  meeting  their  common  prob 
lems.  They  agreed  that  cooperation  and  continu 
ing  consultation  between  the  two  countries  both  oi 
a  bilateral  basis  and  within  NATO  and  CENTC 
were  paramount. 

President  Bayar  expressed  his  sincere  apprecia 
tion  of  the  admirable  efforts  made  by  Presiden 
Eisenhower  in  order  to  reduce  international  ten 
sions  and  both  Presidents  voiced  the  hope  tha 
these  efforts  would  bear  fruit  for  the  benefit  o 
the  whole  world.  Particular  attention  was  pai< 
to  the  question  of  subversive  activities  in  the  Mid 
die  East  and  the  situation  was  appraised  in  th 
light  of  an  eventual  atmosphere  of  detente. 

Economic  aspects  of  the  Turkish- American  r( 
lations,  as  well  as  the  broader  problem  of  th 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries,  were  cor" 
sidered.  President  Bayar  stressed  the  importanc 
of  securing  a  sufficient  raising  of  the  living  stanc 
ard  of  the  Turkish  people  in  order  to  enable  Tui 
key  to  assume  adequately  the  responsibilities  whic 
her  geographic  position  imposes  upon  her.  B 
outlined  the  economic  progress  achieved  in  the  la 
ten  years  in  Turkey  and  expressed  appreciatic 
for  the  generous  assistance  given  by  the  America 
people  to  Turkey. 

President  Eisenhower  expressed  his  appreci 
tion  of  the  economic  and  social  goals  met  by  tl 
Turkish  nation.    He  expressed  confidence  that  tl 
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United  States  will  continue  to  support,  in  concert 
with  other  friends  and  allies,  the  economic  devel- 
opment and  security  efforts  of  Turkey.  He  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  such  efforts  would  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  two  Presidents  recognized  that  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  less  developed 
countries  is  a  necessary  ingredient  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace  and  security  in  the  world.  They  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  coordinated  action  is  desir- 
able and  that  any  aid  extended  would  prove  most 
effective  when  providing  and  receiving  countries 
were  united  through  a  dedication  to  common  goals. 

The  economic  collaboration  realized  after  the 
war  constitutes  a  remarkable  example  in  the  field 
of  economic  assistance.  The  hope  was  expressed 
as  well  that  European  efforts  in  this  field  could  be 
directed  to  the  assistance  of  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  European  Continent,  like  Turkey. 

The  initiative  of  Turkey  to  be  an  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  European  Common  Market  was  also 
examined  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  such 
association  would  foster  solidarity  among  these 
countries.  In  concluding  their  talk  the  two  Presi- 
dents reiterated  their  dedication  to  the  ideals  en- 
shrined in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  expressed  their  determination  to  marshal  all 
their  efforts  to  the  attainment  of  a  lasting  peace 
embracing  full  security  and  justice  for  all. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,   KARACHI,   DECEMBER  8 

Press  release  851  dated  December  10 

On  the  morning  of  December  8, 1959,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Pakistan  [Gen.  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan] 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  ad- 
visers of  both  Governments,  met  to  discuss  matters 
of  common  interest. 

These  discussions  continued  at  lunch  and  the  two 
Presidents  have  had  other  opportunities  to  ex- 
change views. 

Both  Presidents  warmly  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  President  Eisenhower's  visit  to 
have  these  talks  which  were  held  in  an  atmosphere 
of  cordiality  and  frankness  characterizing  rela- 
tions between  the  two  allied  nations. 

They  reviewed  generally  worldwide  political 
questions  and,  in  particular,  problems  of  relations 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
They  were  in  full  agreement  as  to  the  essentiality 


of  cooperation  among  members  of  the  family  of 
free  nations  in  the  interest  of  their  mutual 
security. 

They  discussed  relationships  among  the  nations 
of  the  area  and  the  urgent  desirability  of  finding 
solutions  to  existing  disputes.  In  this  way  the 
energies  of  the  peoples  and  governments  may  be 
directed  more  fully  toward  constructive  programs 
adding  to  stability  and  progress,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  cooperation  among  them  may  be 
achieved. 

They  reaffirmed  their  satisfaction  with  the  in- 
creasingly close  cooperation  between  Pakistan  and 
the  United  States.  Relations  between  the  coun- 
tries are  based  upon  mutual  respect  and  friendship 
resting  on  the  firm  determination  of  both  to  work 
together  for  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

They  emphasized  anew  the  importance  of 
CENTO  and  SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization]  in  preserving  the  stability  and 
security  of  the  areas  covered  by  them.  They  re- 
iterated the  determination  of  the  two  Governments 
to  continue  strongly  to  support  these  regional  col- 
lective security  organizations  in  accordance  with 
article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

They  recognized  the  heavy  financial  burden 
placed  upon  Pakistan  in  its  efforts  to  undertake 
substantial  development  projects  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  maintain  armed  forces  consonant  with  its 
national  security. 

They  reviewed  various  elements  of  technical, 
economic  and  military  aid  which  is  extended  to 
Pakistan  by  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  two 
nations'  mutual  assistance  which  contributes  to  the 
security  of  both. 

They  reiterated  their  conviction  that  the  free 
world's  best  interests  require  closer  cooperation  in 
order  to  advance  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. They  reviewed  with  gratification  the 
progress  being  made  in  Pakistan  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  the  President  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed in  particular  to  President  Ayub  his 
admiration  for  the  remarkable  achievements  in 
Pakistan  toward  the  resettlement  of  those  ele- 
ments of  the  population  which  have  been  inade- 
quately housed. 

The  President  of  Pakistan  explained  steps  taken 
by  his  Government  during  the  past  year  to 
strengthen  the  country.    He  outlined  the  "Basic 
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Democracies  Plan"  and  progress  toward  a  new 
constitution.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
stated  that  his  Government  was  following  Paki- 
stan's venture  with  genuine  interest. 

The  two  Presidents  expressed  their  belief  that 
the  visit  had  led  to  an  even  closer  understanding 
between  Pakistan  and  the  United  States,  had 
strengthened  the  strong  ties  already  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  had  underlined  the 
need  of  continued  cooperative  programs  between 
them. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  KABUL,  DECEMBER  9 

Press  release  848  dated  December  9 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  has  just  paid  a 
visit  to  Afghanistan  where  he  met  with  His 
Majesty  Mohammed  Zahir  Shah,  King  of  Afghan- 
istan, other  members  of  the  royal  family  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Afghan  Government.  President  Eisen- 
hower was  accompanied  by  Ambassador  Eobert 
Murphy,  Major  and  Mrs.  John  Eisenhower,  and 
members  of  the  Presidential  staff.  President 
Eisenhower  conveyed  the  warm  and  friendly  greet- 
ings of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Afghanistan  and  expressed  his  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  reception  accorded  him  and  his 
party. 

While  the  President's  visit  was  primarily  an  ex- 
pression of  good  will,  talks  on  questions  of  mutual 
interest  were  carried  on.  These  talks  were  held 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality.  His  Majesty  Mo- 
hammed Zahir  Shah,  King  of  Afghanistan,  ex- 
plained Afghanistan's  policy  of  independence  and 
neutrality.  Both  sides  agreed  to  work  unstintingly 
and  patiently  toward  the  elimination  of  interna- 
tional frictions  and  tensions. 

Note  was  taken  of  the  strides  that  Afghanistan 
is  making  in  economic  development  and  social 
progress.  President  Eisenhower  gave  assurances 
of  the  American  desire  to  continue  to  assist  Af- 
ghanistan in  its  task  of  strengthening  its  economic 
and  social  structure. 

Both  sides  also  agreed  that  in  the  present  day, 
it  is  imperative  that  international  disputes  be 
-.eft  led  \>y  peaceful  means  and  further  concurred  in 
the  need  for  world  peace,  especially  to  enable  the 
energies  of  mankind  to  he  channeled  into  the  con- 


structive pursuits  of  development  and  human  fu] 
fillment.  They  endorsed  unqualifiedly  the  prir1 
ciples  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  standard 
for  international  behavior. 

His  Majesty  Mohammed  Zahir  Shah,  King  c 
Afghanistan,  expressed  high  hopes  for  concret 
results  from  the  prospective  summit  meeting  c 
President  Eisenhower  with  other  heads  of  goverr 
ment  and  from  his  forthcoming  visit  to  the  Sovie 
Union. 

Both  sides  further  expressed  hopes  that  a  wort 
able  and  enforceable  basis  for  disarmament  ca 
soon  be  found.  Both  sides  agreed  that  the  visit  o' 
President  Eisenhower  to  Afghanistan  ha- 
strengthened  the  already  warm  and  friendly  rels 
tions  between  Afghanistan  and  the  United  State; 


Secretary  Herter  Leaves 
for  Meetings  at  Paris 

DEPARTURE  STATEMENT,  DECEMBER  12 

Press  release  854  dated  December  11,  for  release  December  ] 

Secretary  Anderson,  Secretary  Gates,  and  I  ar 
leaving  for  Paris  to  participate  in  the  regula 
semiannual  NATO  Ministerial  Meeting.  On  De 
cember  18  I  will  meet  the  President  in  Toulon  an*< 
accompany  him  to  Paris  for  the  heads-of -govern 
ment  meeting  beginning  the  following  day. 

At  the  NATO  Ministerial  Meeting  we  will  dk 
cuss  the  regular  business  of  our  Alliance,  includ 
ing  the  state  of  our  defenses  and  means  of  im 
proving  them. 

While  there  appears  to  have  been  some  easin; 
of  the  atmosphere  of  crisis  recently,  the  Sovie 
Union's  willingness  to  take  concrete  action  towar< 
equitable  settlements  of  major  international  proh 
lems  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  Certainl; 
nothing  has  happened  to  date  to  justify  lowerin; 
our  guard. 

The  maintenance  and  further  improvement  o 
the  defensive  strength  of  the  NATO  Alliance  con 
tinues  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

We  will  also  discuss  in  NATO  plans  for  th 
summit  meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  De 
cember  19  the  four  Western  heads  of  governmen 
will  have  the  benefit  of  these  discussions.     Tin 
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NATO  foreign  ministers  meet  again  on  December 
22  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  dis- 
cussions between  the  four  heads  of  government. 

The  fundamental  unity  of  purpose  of  the  NATO 
Alliance,  its  defensive  strength,  and  the  means  it 
provides  for  frank  discussion  among  15  free  na- 
tions have  served  us  well  in  the  past.  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

DELEGATION  TO  NATO  MEETING 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 9  (press  release  846)  the  following  principal 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  at  Paris, 
December  15  to  17  and  December  22,  1959: 
U.S.  Representatives 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter,  chairman  of  the 

delegation 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B.  Anderson 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr. 

U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  and  European  Regional  Organizations 
Embassador  W.  Randolph  Burgess 
Senior  Advisers 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs 

indrew  H.  Berding,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs 

3harles  E.  Bohlen,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State 

Philip  J.  Farley,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Disarmament  and  Atomic  Energy 

Imory  Houghton,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  France 

rohn  N.  Irwin  II,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs 

!V)y  D.  Kohler,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs 

rohn  B.  Macauley,  Deputy  Director,  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  Department  of  Defense 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations 

frederiek  E.  Nolting,  Jr.,  Alternate  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  European 
Regional  Organizations 

i.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Counselor,  Department  of  State 

Jerard  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Policy 
Planning 

Jen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  United  States  Air  Force,  Chair- 
man, Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


Germany  Sets  Deadline  for  Filing 
Claims  Under  War  Sequel  Law 

Press  release  843  dated  December  7 

The  Finance  Ministry  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  has  announced  that  the  final  deadline 
for  filing  nonbonded  claims  under  the  General 
War  Sequel  Law  is  December  31, 1959. 

The  General  War  Sequel  Law  deals  with  claims 
of  foreign  creditors  against  the  former  German 
Reich  (including  the  Reichsbahn,  the  Reichspost, 
the  Reichsautobahnen,  and  the  former  State  of 
Prussia)  arising  from  capital  investments  ex- 
pressed in  reichsmarks  and  certain  other  reichs- 
mark  claims  against  these  debtors.  The  law  does 
not  deal  with  claims  arising  from  racial,  religious, 
or  political  persecution  or  with  claims  arising  out 
of  World  War  II. 

Detailed  information  concerning  this  law  and 
concerning  the  filing  of  claims  under  it  will  be 
found  in  an  information  sheet  which  is  available 
at  the  Securities  Settlement  Advisory  Agency  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  30  Broad  St., 
suite  3601,  New  York  4,  N.Y.,  at  the  German  Em- 
bassy at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  at  all  German  con- 
sulates general  and  consulates  in  the  United  States. 


ITU  Elects  Gerald  Gross 
as  Secretary  General 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  De- 
cember 11  (press  release  853)  that  it  had  been 
informed  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  plenipo- 
tentiary conference  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union  currently  meeting  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  of  the  election  on  December  9  of 
Gerald  C.  Gross  of  the  United  States  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  ITU. 


Claims  Commission  Appointment 

The  White  House  announced  on  December  1  that 
the  President  had  on  that  day  made  the  following 
recess  appointment :  Thomas  W.  S.  Davis  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, vice  Whitney  Gillilland,  resigned. 
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Secretary  Herter's  News  Conference  of  December  10 


Press  release  $50  dated  December  10 

v  retary  Herter:  I  might  open  this  meeting 
this  morning  with  a  very  brief  impression  on  our 
part  with  respect  to  the  President's  trip.1  As  it 
has  developed  so  far  I  can  say  categorically  that 
it  has  exceeded  our  greatest  expectations  very  con- 
siderably from  two  points  of  view.  First,  the  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  the  President  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  symbol  of  this  country.  The  turnout  has 
been  tremendous,  and  the  genuine  enthusiasm 
there,  indicating  a  depth  of  feeling  for  this  coun- 
try, certainly  must  have  been  tremendously  grati- 
fying to  the  President. 

The  second  point  of  view  is  that  of  his  discus- 
sions with  the  heads  of  state  whom  he  has  visited. 
Those  discussions,  while  they  did  not  necessarily 
go  into  matters  of  detailed  substance  of  outstand- 
ing questions  between  ourselves  and  those  coun- 
tries, did  cover  our  general  philosophy,  our  atti- 
tude toward  world  problems,  and  they  have  been 
extremely  satisfactory  in  every  instance. 

TVe  are  hoping  that  the  remainder  of  the  trip 
can  carry  on  in  the  very  fine  way  in  which  the  open- 
ing days  of  the  trip  have  developed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection  is  there  any 
plan  to  follow  up  these  diplomatic  openings  that 
have  teen  made  in  these  various  capitals?  Mr. 
Murphy  is  leaving  the  Government,  and  there  are 
no  assistant  secretaries  with  him.  What  do  ice 
propose  to  do  to  follow  up  these  discussions  icith 
different  countries? 

A.  Well,  it  depends,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of 
the  discussions.  Mr.  Murphy  is  keeping  us  filled 
in  very  fully  with  respect  to  the  discussions  so 
that  we  know  what  is  happening.  In  addition  to 
that,  our  ambassadors  have  been  present,  I  think, 
in  even-  case;  so  we  have  the  usual  continuity  that 
exists  when  an  ambassador  is  fully  informed  on 

1  See  p.  931. 
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any  event  within  his  own  country.  I  don't  thin 
there  need  be  any  gap  because  Mr.  Murphy  is  lea\ 
ing.  and  I  think  the  followup  will  continue 

NATO  and  Summit  Meetings 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  will  be  going  to  Par 
shortly  to  attend  the  XATO  meeting  and  Wester 
summit  next  week.  Could  you  tell  us  what  pro* 
lems  you  expect  to  arise  in  these  conferences 
what  hopes  of  accomplishment  you  have? 

A.  That  covers  a  pretty  broad  field.  Insofs 
as  the  XATO  meetings  are  concerned,  we  will  c 
having  the  usual  review  that  takes  place  at  tl" 
ministerial  conferences  each  year,  in  which  thei 
will  be  an  exchange  of  views  as  to  developmen 
throughout  the  world,  in  regard  to  the  XATO  pa 
ture  itself,  consultations  within  XATO  on  prol 
lems  of  importance  to  all  the  members,  and  a 
view  of  progress  in  the  course  of  the  year  wit 
respect  to  technological  changes  that  have  tab 
place  in  the  military  establishment — discussio: 
of  that  sort. 

The  matter  of  consultation  with  XATO  hi 
been  one  which  has  been  developing  over  the  year 
All  the  XATO  members  are  naturally  very  mi 
interested  in  the  bilateral  talks  that  have  been  t 
ing  place  between  heads  of  state  separately  an 
also  the  prospective  summit  meetings,  both  Wee 
em  and  East -"West. 

The  XATO  members  of  course  have  more  tha 
idle  curiosity.  Certainly,  insofar  as  the  mattf 
of  our  relationship  with  Germany  and  Berlin 
concerned,  they  have  a  very  direct  interest  in  thf 
the  XATO  members  in  the  guarantee  clause  wit 
respect  to  Berlin  have  agreed  among  thernselv< 
that  an  attack  on  the  Allied  troops  in  Berlin  is 
attack  on  all  members  of  XATO,  so  that  the 
themselves  have  a  direct  interest  and  of  coun 
have  every  right  to  be  fully  informed  as  to  an 
plans  which  one  might  have  or  one  might  discu 
with  respect  to  the  whole  German  situation. 
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In  addition  to  that,  the  smaller  nations  of 
NATO  sometimes  feel  that  discussions  go  on  at 
levels  in  which  they  do  not  participate.  We  have 
felt  very  strongly  they  should  be  kept  fully  ad- 
vised of  all  those  discussions,  and  I  think  our 
British  and  French  and  German  allies  feel  the 
3ame  way.  The  NATO  meetings  offer  that  op- 
portunity. They  offer  an  opportunity  for  review 
)f  any  items  in  connection  with  the  NATO  pro- 
grams or  policies  that  any  individual  nation 
wishes  to  bring  up. 

There  have  been  some  difficulties  in  NATO,  not 
nsuperable  but  nonetheless  difficulties,  that  will 
»  discussed.  We  ourselves,  as  very  stanch  al- 
ies,  who  certainly  are  going  to  fulfill  our  share 
l)f  the  NATO  commitments  in  full,  are  very  much 
nterested  in  the  changed  economic  situation  in 
Europe  whereby  our  allies,  who  until  recently 
rere  unable  to  undertake  a  larger  share  of  the 
ost  of  the  operation,  might  today  in  consultation 
rith  each  other  take  a  larger  share  of  the  overall 
•urden.     Those  items  will  be  discussed. 

Insofar  as  the  Western  summit  is  concerned, 
here  has  been  some  preparatory  work  merely  by 
fay  of  isolating  the  problems  that  would  be  more 
ruitful  for  the  heads  of  state  to  discuss  among 
hemselves.  Those  things  are  still  being  discussed, 
nd  no  specific  agenda  has  been  put  forward  nor 
!dll  it  be  until  the  meetings  take  place.  Obvi- 
lusly,  of  course,  any  head  of  state  can  raise  any 
'uestion  he  wishes  to  in  those  meetings,  but  pre- 
omably  the  major  part  of  their  conversations  will 
e  to  help  bring  together  the  Allied  position  in 
reparation  for  the  East- West  summit  meeting. 

How  much  will  be  decided  in  Paris  I  couldn't 
jiy,  but  inasmuch  as  the  East- West  summit  meet- 
ig  will  not  take  place  for  at  least  3  months— 
robably  not  until  the  end  of  April  or  sometime  in 
lere — there  will  undoubtedly  be  continuing  pre- 
aratory  talks  and  consultations  prior  to  that 
leeting. 

uba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  [Homer  E.~]  Cape- 
irt  came  back  from  Latin  America  last  week 
\tite  critical  of  the  administration's  policy  in  that 
'ea.  He  said  that  he  felt  the  administration 
'Med  to  act  quickly  to  forestall  the  various  crises 
\at  had  developed  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
merica.     Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 


A.  I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  just  what  crises 
he  is  talking  about.  I  presume  he  was  talking 
about  Cuba  and  Panama.    In  the  case  of  Cuba 

1  think  that  when  the  revolution  took  place  in 
Cuba  we  were  all  very  hopeful  that  it  would  bring 
to  Cuba  a  new  and  badly  needed  regime  inspired 
naturally  by  the  very  best  interests  of  Cuba.  I 
think  we  have  been  unhappy  in  our  relationships 
with  Cuba  in  that  they  have  deteriorated.2  We 
have  tried  to  discuss  with  the  Cuban  Government 
a  number  of  the  problems  that  have  caused  that 
deterioration  and  have  found  that  the  present 
Cuban  Government  is  not  anxious  to  talk  with  us, 
so  that  we  have  had  great  difficulty  in  communica- 
tion and  very  great  difficulty  in  doing  what  we 
would  like  to  be  able  to  do  in  alleviating  that 
situation. 

Q.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  has  Ambassa- 
dor [Philip  W.~\  Bonsai  made  any  progress  at  all 
on  the  compensation  for  expropriated  American 
property  under  the  agrarian  reform? 

A.  I  think  he  has  made  very  little  progress.  I 
think  that  the  standard  answer  that  he  receives 
is  that  they  do  not  have  money  and  hence  must 
make  compensation  in  terms  of  long-term  bonds. 
And  that  has  been  the  standard  form  of  compen- 
sation that  has  been  offered. 

The  Panamanian  Situation 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

A.  If  I  might  go  on  for  a  moment.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Panamanian  situation,  we  are  having 
conversations  now  with  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment 3  covering  four  main  subjects,  three  of  which 
were  matters  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Pan- 
amanian Government,  two  of  these  arising  out  of 
treaty  interpretation. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  equal 
wages  for  equal  work,  in  which  the  Panamanians 
felt  that  through  various  devices  we  had  reserved 
for  the  American  employees  the  majority  of  the 
higher  paid  jobs  and  had  not  given  the  Pana- 
manians sufficient  opportunity  to  share  in  those 
higher  paid  jobs.  We  have  studied  that  situation 
over  a  period  of  time  very  carefully,  and  we  are 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  715. 

3  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  7,  1959,  p.  827,  and 
Dec.  14,  1959,  p.  859. 
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making  certain  adjustments  that  I  think  will  be 
very  helpful.  In  addition  to  removing  some  of  the 
security  provisions  which  assured  to  American 
citizens  a  great  many  of  the  jobs,  we  have  talked 
of  apprentice  training  courses  there  for  Panama- 
nians, which  would  allow  Panamanians  to  increase 
their  skills  and  qualify  for  many  of  the  higher 
paid  jobs. 

The  second  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
purchases  by  the  zonal  authorities  of  certain  prod- 
ucts. Under  the  treaty  it  says,  "wherever  fea- 
sible" those  products  should  be  purchased  in 
Panama  or  the  United  States.  We  have,  in  the 
past,  sometimes  gone  afield  particularly  on  meats 
and  have  purchased  for  the  Canal  Zone  outside  the 
United  States  and  Panama.  I  think  that  that 
situation  is  being  remedied  so  that  there  will  be  no 
question;  if  anything,  we  are  leaning  over  back- 
ward on  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  there, 
so  that  we  can  remove  that  cause  of  complaint. 

The  third  has  to  do  with  the  selling  of  luxury 
goods  in  the  PX  stores.  And  there  we  are  re- 
examining the  whole  list  of  things  that  PX's  sell  so 
as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  direct  competition 
with  Panamanian  merchants. 

The  fourth  subject  is  one  that  we  raised  our- 
selves. We  are  projecting  a  very  large  housing  de- 
velopment for  Panamanian  employees  who  work 
in  the  zone,  but  the  housing  development  would 
be  outside  or  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Panama 
itself.  We  haven't,  as  yet,  concluded  the  financing 
arrangements  for  this,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  very 
large,  low-cost,  individual-house  development, 
whereby  Panamanians  over  a  period  of  years  could 
become  the  owners  of  their  own  homes  in  this  new 
development. 

Those  discussions,  I  think,  are  going  reasonably 
satisfactorily.  The  flag  issue,  of  course,  is  still 
an  issue.  There  we  are  considering  with  consid- 
erable sympathy  the  question  of  whether  or  how 
to  raise  the  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  still  a 
matter  of  discussion  and  study  here  in  the  De- 
partment and  in  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
where,  of  course,  the  authority  for  the  Canal  Zone 
rests. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  earlier  that  the  Allies 
now  are  able  to  take  a  larger  share  of  responsi- 
bility in  NATO.  Is  there  going  to  be  a  specif/) 
United  States  proposal  at  Paris  on  shifting  some 
of  this  responsibility  in  terms  of  financing  our 
troops  or  in  the  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries? 
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A.  No,  I  doubt  if  it  would  come  in  terms  < 
specific  dollars-and-cents  proposals.  It  is  poss 
ble  that  we  shall  propose  a  method  by  which  th 
matter  in  consultation  can  be  studied  at  once  b 
the  NATO  countries. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  this  apprentice  trainvn 
program  in  Panama,  Army  officials  said  last  wee 
there  are  7  Panamanians  in  this  apprentice  pre 
gram  at  present  in  the  Canal  Government  arud  tl 
intention  was  to  raise  this  to  20  places.  Do  y< 
understand  that  that  is  all  it  is,  or  is  it  more 
tensive  than  that? 

A.  I  think  it  will  be  more  extensive  than  tl 

Removal  of  Army  Forces  From  Iceland 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  effect  on  the  adt 
quacy  of  the  NATO  defense  system  due  to  fh\ 
removal  of  Army  forces  from  Iceland,  and  wc 
this  matter  consulted  about  with  the  State  Depart 
ment  and  with  NA  TO  ? 

A.  These  troops  are  not  part  of  the  NATO  sei 
up  at  all.  They  are  not  part  of  the  NATO  coir 
mitment.  In  1951  we  made  a  separate  agreemer 
with  Iceland  with  regard  to  the  defense  of  Ic< 
land,  and  the  withdrawal  of  this  particular  con 
bat  unit  is  merely  a  redeployment  or  a  reassess 
ment  of  what  is  essential  or  desirable  from  tb 
point  of  view  of  the  defense  of  Iceland.  This  is 
matter  that  has  been  under  consideration  for 
long  period  of  time,  having  in  mind  the  maintair 
ing  of  our  responsibilities  in  the  defense  of  Ic< 
land. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  President  Eisenhower  said  h 
will  keep  very  much  in  mind  a  visit  to  Lati 
America.  Could  you  indicate  for  us  some  of  th 
problems  involved  in  timing  such  a  trip  and  hoi 
extensive  it  might  be  if  it  finally  is  decided  upon 

A.  I  think  I  would  rather  not  speculate  on  tha 
at  this  time.  I  know  that  the  matter  is  very  muc 
in  the  President's  mind. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  has  announcei 
that  Prime  Minister  Kishi  is  coming  next  mont, 
to  this  country.11  Does  that  mean  that  all  the  it 
sues  regarding  the  mutual  defense  treaty  and  th 
administrative  agreement  have  been  settled  nou 
or  are  they  still  pending? 

4  Ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1959,  p.  907. 
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A.  No.  They  have  not  all  been  settled.  We  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress.  We  are  very  far 
along.  There  are  a  few  still  remaining  unsettled, 
but  we  have  every  expectation  that  they  will  be 
settled  before  that  time,  and  so  we  have  every 
hope  that  Mr.  Kishi  will  come  here— I  think  it's 
around  the  20th  of  January— for  the  signing  of 
the  agreement. 

Q.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  the  un- 
settled points — do  they  concern  only  the  admin- 
istrative agreement?  Isn't  the  security  treaty 
practically  agreed? 

A.  I  think  I  would  rather  not  go  into  the  details 
of  the  unsettled  points  now.  I  am  hoping  that 
they  will  not  prove  to  be  major  in  any  respect  and 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  them  adjusted  in  the 
very  near  future.  I  may  add  that  we  consider  this 
treaty  of  veiy  great  importance.  I  tried  to  em- 
phasize that  at  the  last  conference.5  It's  an  in- 
dication of  our  continuing  wish  in  the  free  world 
to  maintain  our  agreements  with  our  various 
friends,  and  this,  of  course,  is  a  new  look  at  our 
relationship  with  the  Japanese  from  the  point  of 

1  view  of  two  equals  and  friends  making  a  treaty 

i  together. 

_  Q.     Mr.  Secretary,  regarding  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion,  would   the   State  Department  recommend 

<  that  the  Congress,  in  the  reconsideration  of  the 
sugar  quotas,  perhaps  take  punitive  action  against 

i  the  Castro  government  to  bring  them  into  line? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  discuss  "punitive  action" 
at  the  present  time.  The  whole  question  of  the 
drawing  of  the  new  sugar  agreement,  which  lapses 
this  year,  is  going  to  pose  a  great  many  problems. 
There  are  a  great  many  claimants  for  a  larger 
share  in  the  quota,  and  this  undoubtedly  will  be 
something  that  has  got  to  be  threshed  out  between 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  and  I'd  rather 

.not  speculate  on  the  way  in  which  it  will  go  at  the 

.present  time. 

Question  of  U.S.  Support  for  "Outer  Seven" 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  the  trade  agreement  of 
the  Outer  Seven6  comes  before  GATT,  will  the 
United  States  support  it? 

A.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  agree  with  your 
original  premise  that  it  will  necessarily  come  be- 
fore GATT.  We,  as  you  know,  have  been  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  Six.7    We  have  certainly  not  done 


anything  to  discourage  the  Seven.  We  feel  that,  if 
they  should  turn  into  rival  organizations,  it  might 
be  a  serious  thing  in  Europe.  This  is  a  matter  that 
Mr.  Dillon  is  now  in  Europe  discussing  with  the 
leaders.8  I  will  be  meeting  with  him  on  Sunday, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
make  any  general  comments  on  it  now  until  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  consult  with  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  position  does  the  United 
States  take  on  a  pending  World  Bank  loan  of  $56 
million  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  expand  the 
Suez  Canal  at  a  time  when  there  is  an  unresolved 
blockade  issue  involving  Israeli  shipping? 

A.  Well,  that  is  an  issue,  as  you  probably  know, 
that  has  been  discussed  with  Israeli  leaders  and 
diplomats  here  in  this  country.  I  think  that  this 
is  an  answer  that  Mr.  Black  9  should  himself  prob- 
ably give.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  matter  has  not 
yet  been  voted  on  by  the  Board,  and  I  don't  know 
when  it's  going  to  come  up  before  the  Board. 
But,  in  general,  we  have  taken  the  position  that 
the  Bank  was  essentially  an  economic  medium  and 
not  a  political  medium,  and  that  the  less  it  used 
its  facilities  for  diplomatic  pressures,  the  greater 
its  utility  would  be,  and  that  the  question  of  diplo- 
matic pressures  is  something  that  governments 
ought  to  engage  in  and  not  the  Bank. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  discussing  with  the  NATO 
countries  the  parts  of  NATO  which  they  could 
spend  more  money  on,  and  perhaps  we  less,  what 
are  you  thinking  of  specifically  in  this?  You  men- 
tioned that  you  probably  won't  get  down  to  dollars 
and  cents  with  them,  but  could  you  give  some  indi- 
cation as  to  just  where  this  could  be? 

A.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  areas  that  one 
could  discuss.  Take  the  question  of  the  division 
of  costs  on  the  whole  infrastructure.    I  am  merely 

6  For  transcript  of  the  Secretary's  news  conference  of 
Nov.  24,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  14, 1959,  p.  860. 

'The  term  "Outer  Seven"  refers  to  Austria,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  have  agreed  to  establish  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association. 

'  The  six  members  of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity [Common  Market]  are  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 

8  For  an  announcement  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon's  itin- 
erary, see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1959,  p.  862. 

8  Eugene  R.  Black,  President  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
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using  that  as  an  illustration,  and  I  am  not  saying 
that  that  should  necessarily  be  the  one  that  should 
be  discussed.  We  don't  want  to  be  dogmatic  about 
this.  We  want  to  do  this  in  consultation  with  our 
allies,  all  of  whom,  I  think,  recognize  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  position  that  we  are  taking. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

A.  Merry  Christmas  to  you. 

Q.  Merry  Christmas  to  you. 


ized  for  other  Department  of  Defense  civilian 
personnel  in  foreign  areas. 

To  provide  uniformity  of  treatment  among 
Federal  employees,  the  current  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  regulate  payment  of  allow- 
ances and  benefits  is  extended  by  this  order  to  the 
new  authorizations. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10853  > 


Regulations  on  Allowances 

to  Certain  U.S.  Personnel  Abroad 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  27 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  November  27  issued  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  providing  regulations  and  delega- 
tions of  authority  to  prescribe  further  regulations 
governing  the  payment  of  certain  allowances  and 
benefits  to  teachers,  certain  school  officers,  and 
other  employees  of  the  Dependents  Schools  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  foreign  countries  and 
to  personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  who 
are  U.S.  citizens  and  are  assigned  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  office  in  the  Eepublic  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  payment  of  certain  allowances  and  benefits 
to  these  groups  was  authorized  in  two  acts  re- 
cently passed:  Public  Law  86-91,  the  Defense 
Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Person- 
nel Practices  Act,  and  Public  Law  86-116,  which 
provides  for  Veterans'  Administration  U.S.  citi- 
zen employees  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
many  of  the  benefits  currently  authorized  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  new  system  for  personnel  administration 
for  employees  of  the  Dependents  Schools  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  foreign  areas  was  pro- 
posed in  legislation  prepared  by  the  administra- 
tion and  passed  in  the  recent  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  comparable  to  the  type  of  system 
found  in  the  majority  of  the  public  primary  and 
ondary  school  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States 
:md  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  allowances 
and  benefit-,  provided  for  teaching  personnel  un- 
der the  new  system  are  the  same  as  those  author- 


Delegating   the   Authority   of   the   President   With 
Respect  to  Various  Allowances  to  Certain  Gov- 
ernment Personnel  on  Foreign  Duty 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  7(a) 
and  8(a)  of  the  Defense  Department  Overseas  Teachers 
Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act  (73  Stat.  216)  and  by 
section  235(a)  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  regulations  contained  in  Executive 
Order  No.  10000  of  September  16,  1948,  as  now  or  here- 
after amended,  which  govern  the  payment  of  additional 
compensation  in  foreign  areas  (referred  to  as  foreign 
post  differential)  shall  govern  the  payment  of  the  addi- 
tional compensation  authorized  by  section  8(a)  (2)  of  the 
Defense  Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act  of  1959,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  8  (b)  of  that  act  (73  Stat.  216) . 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  1  of  Executive  Order  No.  10011  of 
October  22,  1948,  as  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  at  the 
end  thereof : 

"(e)  The  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  section 
7(a)  of  the  Defense  Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay 
and  Personnel  Practices  Act  (73  Stat.  216)  to  prescribe 
regulations  relating  to  quarters,  quarters  allowance,  and 
storage,  and  the  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (1)  of  that  act  to  prescribe  regulations  relating 
to  cost-of-living  allowances. 

"(f)  The  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  section 
235(a)  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  allowances  and 
benefits  similar  to  those  provided  by  those  sections  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  designated  in  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  (3),  (5),  (6),  and  (8)  of  section  235(a)." 

Sec  3.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  here- 
by authorized  to  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  by  section  235(a)  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  allowances  and  benefits  similar  to  those  provided 
by  those  sections  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
designated  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (7)  of  section  235(a). 

Sec.  4.  The  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary   of   State  or   the   Administrator   of  Veterans' 
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Affairs  pursuant  to  section  2  or  section  3  of  this  order 
shall  become  effective  on  such  dates  as  those  officials  shall, 
respectively,  determine,  but  not  in  any  case  earlier  than 
July  28, 1959. 


A 
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The  White  House, 
November  27,  1959. 


Application  of  Aviation  Act  Extended 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  27 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

President  Eisenhower  on  November  27  signed 
an  Executive  order  extending  the  application  of 
titles  III  and  XII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  areas  outside  the  United  States  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion or  control  under  international  treaty  or  agree- 
ment. 

Title  III  empowers  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  prescribe  air-traffic 
rules  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  navigable  air- 
space. Title  XII  authorizes  him  to  establish  se- 
curity provisions  permitting  the  maximum  use  of 
the  airspace  by  civil  aircraft  consistent  with  na- 
tional security.  However,  section  1202  under  title 
XII  only  contains  specific  authority  to  establish 
security  zones  and  operating  rules  with  respect  to 
the  "airspace  of  the  United  States." 

Presidential  action  was  taken  under  authority 
Df  section  1110  of  the  act,  which  permits  the  Presi- 
ient  to  extend  the  geographical  application  of  the 
let  to  areas  which  he  deems  necessary  in  the  na- 
ional  interest. 

Under  the  new  Presidential  authority  the  Ad- 
ninistrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  may 
sstablish  security  zones  or  areas  in  the  airspace 
mtside  of  the  United  States  when  he  determines, 
n  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  that  such  action  would  be  in  the  national 
nterest  and  would  not  conflict  with  U.S.  foreign 
'elations  policies  or  with  national  defense  require- 
tients.  He  may  also  adopt,  extend,  or  modify  the 
Nation's  presently  designated  security  zones  and 
ecurity  operating  rules  applicable  to  such  areas. 

In  addition  he  is  empowered  to  restrict  the 


flight  of  civil  aircraft  which  he  cannot  identify 
and  control  within  such  zones  or  areas.  The  filing 
of  flight  plans  and  the  making  of  position  reports 
are  mandatory  for  aircraft  flying  into  or  within 
these  security  zones. 

A  security  zone  is  an  airspace  area  of  defined 
dimensions  within  which  the  ready  identification, 
location,  and  control  of  U.S.  and  foreign  aircraft 
are  required  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 
The  FAA  sets  forth  operating  rules  for  the  se- 
curity control  of  air  traffic  operating  within  those 
areas.  With  certain  exceptions,  most  of  the  se- 
curity zones  extend  outward  over  the  high  seas 
surrounding  the  continental  United  States,  Ha- 
waii, and  Guam,  thereby  increasing  perimeter  de- 
fense capabilities. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10854' 

Extension  of  the  Application  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1110 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  800;  49 
U.S.C.  1510),  and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
having  determined  that  such  action  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  I  hereby  order  as  follows : 

The  application  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(72  Stat.  731 ;  49  U.S.C.  1301  et  seq.),  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  accomplish  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  Titles 
III  and  XII  thereof  (49  U.S.C.  1341-1355  and  1521-1523), 
is  hereby  extended  to  those  areas  of  land  or  water  outside 
the  United  States  and  the  overlying  airspace  thereof  over 
or  in  which  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States, 
under  international  treaty,  agreement  or  other  lawful  ar- 
rangement, has  appropriate  jurisdiction  or  control: 
Provided,  that  the  Administrator,  prior  to  taking  any  ac- 
tion under  the  authority  hereby  conferred,  shall  first  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  matters  affecting 
foreign  relations,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
matters  affecting  national-defense  interests,  and  shall  not 
take  any  action  which  the  Secretary  of  State  determines 
to  be  in  conflict  with  any  international  treaty  or  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  successful  conduct  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  or  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  national  defense. 


/J  L,L*yCfZjG-<^u.  />t<^N 


The  White  House, 
November  27,  1959. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  General  Assembly  To  Continue  Efforts  on  Hungary 


Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


No  delegation  here  regrets  more  profoundly 
than  the  United  States  the  tragic  circumstances 
which  oblige  the  General  Assembly  to  consider 
once  again  the  question  of  Hungary. 

Last  year  in  its  resolution  on  this  subject 2  the 
General  Assembly  declared  that  the  United  Na- 
tions would  continue  to  concern  itself  with  this 
situation  because  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  present  authorities  in  Hungary 
were  disregarding  the  Assembly's  resolutions  on 
Hungary.  The  Assembly  decided  to  appoint  Sir 
Leslie  Munro  as  its  Special  Representative  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  on  how  the  Assembly's  reso- 
lutions were  being  carried  out. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Representative 3  is 
now  before  us.  It  is  a  thorough  and  a  sobering 
document.    It  includes  this  statement : 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  no  evidence  has  been 
forthcoming  of  any  basic  change  in  the  Hungarian  situa- 
tion which  would  warrant  relaxation  by  the  United  Na- 
tions of  its  continued  attention  to  the  problem. 

There  have  been  hopeful  developments  on  the 
international  scene  since  the  13th  General  Assem- 
bly—developments in  which  the  United  States 
played  a  part  and  which  we  welcome.  But  the 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Representa- 
tive on  Hungary  brings  home  to  us  a  hard  and  bit- 
ter fact:  that  on  one  of  the  important  sources  of 
(ciision  in  the  world — and  that  is  the  injustice 
done  to  Hungary— the  past  year  has  brought  no 
progress  whatever. 

'Made  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  8  (U.S.  delegation 
press  release 8888). 

■  U.N.  doc.  VBES/1S12  (XIII)  ;  for  text,  see  Bulletin 
of  Jan.  12,  L959,  p.  02. 

*U.N.  doc.  A/4804. 
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Soviets  Turning  Truth  Upside  Down 

The  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  charged 
that  to  debate  the  question  of  Hungary  this  year  )i 
will  interfere  with  the  relaxation  of  international  j 
tension  and  would  be  contrary  to  what  he  called . 
"the  spirit  of  Camp  David."  *    I  dealt  with  this  | 
point  in  the  General  Committee,5  but  Mr.  [V.  V.] 
Kuznetsov  raised  it  here  again  on  November  25 : 
"Every  unbiased  person  will  understand,"  said 
Mr.  Kuznetsov,  "that  any  attempt  to  interfere 
rudely  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign  state 
with  a  view  to  establishing  an  antipeople's  regime 
there  by  violence  cannot  but  be  at  variance  with 
and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Camp  David." 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can  accept 
every  word  of  that  sentence.  If  the  spirit  of 
Camp  David  is  a  spirit  of  promoting  peace,  then 
surely  the  country  which  continues  "to  interfere 
...  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign  state" — 
namely  Hungary—  "with  a  view  to  establishing 
an  antipeople's  regime  there  by  violence"  is  acting 
contrary  to  that  peaceful  spirit.  The  United  Na- 
tions long  ago,  as  a  result  of  an  impartial  investi- 
gation and  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  found  that  it 
was  the  Soviet  Union  which  had  interfered  in  the  ' 
domestic  affairs  of  Hungary  and  had  imposed  a 
regime  there  by  armed  force.  Not  surprisingly, 
that  regime  is  so  unpopular  that  the  term  "anti- 
people's"  could  have  been  literally  invented  to 
describe  it.    This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has 

1  For  text  of  a  communique  released  on  Sept.  27  at  the 
conclusion  of  talks  between  President  Eisenhower  and 
Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  at  Camp  David,  Md., 
see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12, 1959,  p.  499. 

0  Ibid.,  Dec.  14, 1959,  p.  875. 
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never  dared  to  test  its  popularity  in  a  really  free 
?leetion. 

And  yet  we  who  wish  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
tinue its  concern  with  the  question  of  Hungary  are 
■cased  by  the  Soviet  representatives  here  of 
"prosecuting  the  cold  war."  That  really  is  turning 
he  truth  upside  down  and  inside  out.  It  is  like 
m ring  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter  for  a  large  nation  to  force  injus- 
ice  upon  a  small  nation  but  that  it  is  wrong  for 
he  United  Nations  to  talk  about  it. 

But  that  is  not  what  the  charter  says,  and  that  is 
lot  what  was  said  at  Camp  David.  Indeed  noth- 
ng  was  said  at  Camp  David  which  would  require 
is  to  ignore  or  condone  the  situation  which  still 
xists  in  Hungary. 

No  one  in  this  hall  would  be  more  relieved  than 
re  of  the  United  States  if  the  report  of  the  Special 
Representative  had  been  positive  rather  than  nega- 
ive  and  if  our  debate  could  have  taken  place  in  an 
tmosphere  of  cooperation.  The  fact  that  this  is 
ot  the  case  is  the  fault  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
f  the  present  Hungarian  regime.  They  have 
lius  imposed  upon  us  a  duty  which  we  cannot 
trk. 

rigin  of  Hungarian  Situation 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  we  come  to  the  sit- 
ation  which  now  exists  in  Hungary  let  us  recall 
riefly  the  essential  facts  about  its  origin  in  the 
rents  of  October  and  November  1956.  For  this 
e  do  not  have  to  rely  on  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian 
nthorities,  whose  version  the  United  Nations 
pecial  Representative  correctly  calls  "fanciful." 
he  General  Assembly  took  the  trouble  to  find  out 
le  facts  when  it  created  the  Special  Committee  on 
ie  Problem  of  Hungary.  On  September  14, 1957, 
le  Assembly,  after  receiving  the  detailed  and  au- 
loritative  report  of  that  committee,6  adopted  a 
solution  7  among  whose  findings  were  these : 
iat 
The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  violation  of 

"U.X.  doc.  A/3592;  available  as  supplement  18  to  the 
Ttcial  Records  of  the  Eleventh  Session  of  the  General 
isemoly,  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
liversity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y. ; 
ice  .$2.00.  For  text  of  final  chapter  of  the  report,  see 
ulletix  of  July  8, 1957,  p.  62. 

'U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1133  (XI)  ;  for  background  and  text 
resolution,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  30, 1957,  p.  515. 


the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  has  deprived  Hungary 
of  its  liberty  and  political  independence  and  the  Hun- 
garian people  of  the  exercise  of  their  fundamental  human 
rights ; 

that 

The  present  Hungarian  regime  has  been  imposed  on  the 
Hungarian  people  by  the  armed  intervention  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ; 

that 

The  present  authorities  in  Hungary  have  violated  the 
human  rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Hungary. 

These,  Mr.  President,  were  among  the  acts  which 
the  General  Assembly  in  that  same  resolution  con- 
demned by  a  vote  of  60  to  10. 

Repeatedly,  in  that  resolution  and  in  others  be- 
fore and  since,  the  General  Assembly  has  expressed 
its  desire  that  Hungary  may  regain  her  independ- 
ence and  the  Hungarian  people  may  again  enjoy 
the  liberties  for  which  they  fought  so  heroically. 
To  that  end  the  General  Assembly  has  repeatedly 
called  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Hungarian 
authorities  to  cease  their  violations  of  the  charter. 
But  they  have  persisted  in  their  violations. 

Repeatedly,  also,  the  General  Assembly  has 
called  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  with  its 
appointed  representatives — first  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General, then  with  the  five  distinguished 
members  of  the  Special  Committee,  then  with 
Prince  Wan  Waithayakon  of  Thailand,  and  then 
with  Sir  Leslie  Munro.  In  every  case  they  have 
refused  and  have  denounced  these  representatives 
of  the  Assembly  in  terms  which  were  actually 
abusive.  By  their  refusals  the  Soviet  and  Hun- 
garian authorities  have  denied  themselves  the 
opportunity  to  prove  whatever  truth  lay  in  their 
own  assertions.  The  world  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  not  believing  what  they  say. 

Repeatedly,  also,  we  have  called  attention  here  to 
acts  of  repression  and  persecution  against  Hun- 
garians who  were  involved  in  the  1956  national 
uprising — acts  committed  despite  promises  of 
amnesty  and  lenience.  In  spite  of  repeated  appeals 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  an  end  to  the  repres- 
sion, the  world  was  grieved  again  in  1958  by  the 
news  of  the  secret  executions  of  Prime  Minister 
Imre  Nagy  and  General  [Pal]  Maleter  and  their 
companions.  The  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee further  recorded,  on  the  basis  of  official 
Hungarian  Communist  sources,  the  names  of  30  in- 
dividuals put  to  death  and  110  imprisoned  for  so- 
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called  "counterrevolutionary  crimes"  between 
June  1957  and  June  1958.  As  recently  as  Decem- 
ber 1958  the  General  Assembly  called  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Hungarian  regime  "to  desist 
from  repressive  measures  against  the  Hungarian 
people." 

Yet  always  the  claim  from  Moscow  and  Buda- 
pest was  either  that  the  reports  were  untrue  or,  if 
they  could  not  be  denied,  that  this  was  an  internal 
matter  and  therefore  none  of  our  business  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Events  of  the  Past  Year 

Now,  Mr.  President,  against  that  background 
let  us  review  in  more  detail  the  events  of  the  past 
year.  To  begin  with,  the  Soviet  army  of  occupa- 
tion remains  in  Hungary.  Sir  Leslie  Munro 
pointed  out  in  his  report : 

Soviet  forces  have  remained  in  the  country,  contrary 
to  the  requests  of  the  General  Assembly  for  their  with- 
drawal. 

This  statement  of  fact  was  confirmed  by  the  head 
of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party,  Janos  Kadar, 
on  November  30.    He  said  that, 

.  .  .  certain  reactionary  elements  pinned  their  hopes 
on  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Hungary.  These 
troops  are  stationed  in  Hungary,  not  for  domestic  politi- 
cal reasons,  but  solely  for  reasons  connected  with  yet 
unsolved  international  questions. 

So  the  question  presents  itself :  What  "unsolved 
international  question"  requires  the  presence  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Hungary?  Hungary  has  com- 
mon frontiers  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Austria.  Mr. 
Kadar  does  not  complain  of  any  danger  to  his 
country  from  the  Soviet  Union,  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, or  from  Rumania.  As  to  Yugoslavia,  he 
himself  said  on  November  30  that  Hungarian  re- 
lations with  Yugoslavia  had  returned  to  normal. 

By  process  of  elimination  we  therefore  come  to 
Austria,  a  country  which  is  neutral  and  unarmed. 
Certainly  nobody  will  claim  that  Austria  is  such 
a  threat  to  Hungary  or  to  peace  and  security  in 
central  Europe  as  to  require  at  least  50,000  Soviet 
soldiers  to  stand  guard  in  Hungary.  The  idea  is 
absurd  on  its  face.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for 
the  true  explanation. 

Now  Mr.  Kadar  offered  a  vague  sort  of  expla- 
nation when  lie  spoke  ominously  about  "certain 
read  Lonary  elements"  which,  as  he  put  it,  "pinned 


their  hopes  on  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troo] 
from  Hungary."  We  have  heard  that  sort  of  ta! 
many  times.  It  reminds  us  of  the  charge  whi( 
was  made  at  the  time  of  the  national  uprising  : 
1956,  that  that  patriotic  movement  by  virtual 
the  whole  Hungarian  people  was  somehow  inst 
gated  and  directed  by  the  United  States.  M 
Kuznetsov  followed  that  version  when  he  sa: 
here  on  November  25  that  "counterrevolutionai 
elements,"  to  use  his  phrase — as  though  the  Con 
munist  revolution  was  the  last  revolution  ever 
come — were  to  blame  for  the  events  of  1956  ar 
that  the  plotters  were  "supported  from  the  ou 
side"  and  that  the  Soviet  forces  intervened  ": 
the  request  of  the  Hungarian  government." 

Mr.  President,  that  fictitious  version  of  histoi 
was  repudiated  long  ago  by  the  General  Assembl 
The  truth  is  that  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighte 
were  the  true  revolutionaries;  the  Communi 
agents  were  the  true  tools  of  reaction.  Let's  ca 
things  by  their  proper  names.  Indeed,  neither  tl 
Soviet  Union  nor  its  Hungarian  associates  insi 
on  the  old  version  any  more.  If  we  examine  wh 
they  now  say,  we  may  find  some  clues  to  the  re 
reason  why  Soviet  troops  are  in  Hungary  today. 

There  were  some  noteworthy  moments  of  cand< 
at  the  recent  Communist  meeting  in  Budapes 
Neither  Mr.  Khrushchev  nor  Mr.  Kadar,  both  < 
whom  spoke  there,  was  satisfied  any  more  simp] 
to  blame  the  "Fascists"  and  "Horthyites"  for  tl 
uprising  of  1956 — which  always  was  an  absui 
claim,  because  there  were  neither  Fascists  nor  Ho 
thyites  in  the  Imre  Nagy  government  which  wi 
overthrown  by  Soviet  troops.  Instead  they  hai 
shifted  the  principal  blame  to  [Matyas]  Rakos 
who  had  been  the  Communist  ruler  of  Hungary  f( 
years  before  1956  and  had  made  himself  tho: 
oughly  hated  by  all  segments  of  the  Hungaria 
people. 

But  now  the  world  is  asked  to  believe  that  tl 
evil  Rakosi  days  are  over  and  that  all  has  change 
for  better  in  Hungary.  We  are  even  told  that  tl 
Hungarian  elections  prove  this.  But  the  fact  thf 
98.6  percent  of  the  Hungarian  electorate  went  t 
the  polls  in  1958  and  voted  "yes"  for  the  only  lis 
of  candidates  on  the  ballot — in  a  country  whei 
there  is  no  free  press  and  no  right  of  free  opposi 
tion,  and  all  power  is  concentrated  in  the  hand 
of  the  Communist  Party — cannot  prove  anythin, 
except  the  devotion  of  the  regime  to  a  thorough! 
empty  and  meaningless  ritual. 
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>ome  Clues  to  the  Present  State  of  Affairs 

If  we  really  want  clues  to  the  present  state  of 
■airs  in  Hungary,  we  can  find  them  in  other 
fecial  admissions  of  the  Hungarian  Communist 
tdership.     They   have   admitted  that  Commn- 
iist  Party  membership  is  only  about  half  of  what, 
r  was  before  the  events  of  1956  and  that  "several 
iiindreds  of  thousands  of  well-meaning,  sympa- 
lizing,  but  not  sufficiently  stanch  former  party 
lembers  stay  outside  of  the  party." 
They  admit  that  "an  important  part  of  the 
itelleetuals,  many  scientists  and  scholars,  have 
ot  yet  adopted  the  Marxist-Leninist  principles," 
ml  Mr.  Kadar  went  so  far  as  to  warn  these  in- 
jllectuals  that  they  could  no  longer  remain  aloof 
because  the  people  expect  them  to  give  clear 
towers,  mostly  in  their  works,  on  which  side  they 
and  in  the  class  struggle."    Such,  Mr.  President, 
the  fate  of  the  creative  mind  in  Hungary  today. 
Then  the  Communist  leadership  also  admits  that 
ie  farmers  do  not  take  to  the  program  of  collec- 
ve  farms,  and  Mr.  Kadar  suggested  that  they 
fast  be  "guided"  into  the  right  path  by  what  he 
Bed  "strength  of  persuasion,"  a  phrase  which, 
ping  from  the  chief  of  a  police  state,  is  an  ugly 
lirase  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  true  picture  of  the  sit- 
ition  in  Hungary  today.  Neither  the  former 
ommunist  Party  members  nor  the  intellectuals 
>r  the  farmers  have  rallied  to  this  Soviet-im- 
«ed  regime.  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  of  Rakosi 
at  he  "became  estranged  from  the  masses"  and 
at  he  "began  to  order  the  masses  about."  But 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  present  regime  in  Hun- 
iry  is  every  bit  as  "estranged  from  the  masses" 
was  that  of  Rakosi  and  every  bit  as  dependent 
i  foreign  troops  to  maintain  its  grip. 
And  there  we  have  the  only  true  and  plausible 
ason  for  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  Hun- 
ry  today.  It  does  indeed  stem,  as  Mr.  Kadar 
id,  from  an  "unsolved  international  question"— 
mely,  how  to  make  the  Hungarian  people  accept 
-egime  which  was  imposed  from  the  outside  and 
lich  they  thoroughly  hate.  That's  the  unsolved 
ernational  question.  That  question  is  not  only 
solved :  it  is  absolutely  insoluble  as  long  as  it  is 
proached  in  this  way. 

The  United  States  hopes,  as  surely  as  many  other 
tions  hope,  that  as  a  result  of  the  encouraging 
velopments  which  have  recently  taken  place  in 
iernational    relations   the    Soviet    Union    will 


eventually  recognize  that  it  is  to  its  own  advantage 
to  eliminate  an  important  source  of  tension  by 
complying  with  the  United  Nations  resolutions  on 
Hungary.  These  resolutions  are  designed  solely 
to  enable  the  Hungarian  people  to  enjoy  their 
fundamental  human  rights  and  to  attain  real  na- 
tional independence. 

Until  that  clay  comes,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  remain  responsible  for  the  injustices 
which  are  visited  on  the  Hungarian  people. 

The  General  Assembly  is  already  familiar  with 
most  of  these  injustices.  We  have  examined  be- 
fore in  this  forum  the  denial  of  a  multiparty  sys- 
tem, the  refusal  to  permit  free  elections,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  workingman's  right  to  strike,  the 
suppression  of  facts  about  Soviet  economic  ex- 
ploitation in  Hungary,  the  denial  of  literary  and 
artistic  freedom  and  of  all  freedom  of  expression, 
and  the  encroachments  on  freedom  of  religion! 
All  of  this  is  in  contrast  with  the  liberal  promises 
the  Kadar  regime  made  in  1956  and  early  1957, 
when  it  was  trying  to  get  the  confidence  of  the 
people— promises  which  were,  without  one  single 
exception,  broken. 

Continuing  Reprisals 

Mr.  President,  as  distressing  as  the  facts  which 
I  have  just  related  are,  there  are  unfortunately 
grounds  for  even  more  serious  concern.  I  refer 
to  the  evidence  presented  in  Sir  Leslie  Munro's 
report  that  reprisals  against  individuals  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  1956  revolution  are  still  continu- 
ing. In  the  past  year,  in  spite  of  repeated  prom- 
ises that  there  would  be  no  more  reprisals,  the  roll 
of  political  executions  and  imprisonments  has 
grown  steadily  longer. 

It  is  well  to  recall  the  promises  which  were 
made  to  the  Hungarian  people  and  to  the  world 
on  this  score.  On  the  very  day  Prime  Minister 
Imre  Nagy  was  deposed— that  is,  on  November  4, 
1956— while  Soviet  troops  were  shooting  down 
freedom  fighters  in  Budapest,  the  new  Soviet-in- 
stalled regime  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  in 
which  it  said :  "The  Government  will  not  tolerate 
the  persecution  of  workers  under  any  pretext  for 
having  taken  part  in  the  most  recent  events." 
That  is  what  they  said. 

Then  on  November  26,  3  weeks  later,  Mr.  Kadar 
said  in  a  radio  broadcast : 

I   repeaterlly  and    unequivocally   declare   that  wo  will 
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24-Nation  Resolution  on  Hungary  ' 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Representative  on  Hungary,  Sir  Leslie  Munro, 
who  was  appointed  by  General  Assembly  resolution 
1312  (XIII)  of  12  December  1958  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  to  Member  States  or  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  significant  developments  relating  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  Hungary. 

1.  Deplores  the  continued  disregard  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  present  Hun- 
garian regime  of  the  General  Assembly  resolutions 
dealing  with  the  situation  in  Hungary ; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  the  present  authorities  in  Hungary  to 
co-operate  with  the  United  Nations  Representative 
on  Hungary ; 

3.  Requests  the  United  Nations  Representative  on 
Hungary  to  continue  his  efforts. 


'U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1454  (XIV)  (A/L.  273); 
adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  9  by  a  vote  of  53 
to  10  (Soviet  bloc  and  Yugoslavia),  with  17  absten- 
tions (Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  Finland, 
Ghana,  Guinea,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Israel,  Jor- 
dan, Lebanon,  Libya,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yemen).  Haiti  and 
Morocco  were  absent. 


adhere  to,  and  make  everyone  adhere  to,  the  solemn 
promise  made  in  our  government's  appeal  of  November  4, 
that  no  worker  will  come  to  harm  as  a  result  of  his 
participation  in  the  mass  movement  which  began  on 
October  23. 

In  the  face  of  those  promises  Imre  Nagy  and 
many  others  were  put  to  death  and  thousands  were 
imprisoned. 

Then,  beginning  a  year  ago,  we  heard  more  as- 
surances—some of  them  right  here  in  this  very 
building. 

First,  there  was  Mr.  [Endre]  Sik,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  who  told  us  here  on  November  22,  1958, 
that  court  proceedings  against  the  revolutionaries 
"have  been  wound  up  and  terminated." 

Then  Mr.  Sik's  deputy,  Mr.  [  Janos]  Peter,  came 
before  the  Assembly  on  December  12,  1958,  and 
said:  "All  these  investigations  and  procedures 
were  completed  a  long  time  ago." 

Then  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  [Ferenc]  Muen- 
nich,  said  in  Budapest  last  February  18  that  the 
judicia]  authorities  "had  completed  the  investi- 


gation of  counterrevolutionary  crimes  and  the  call 
ing  to  account  of  counterrevolutionaries." 

Then  Mr.  [Ferenc]  Nezval,  who  bears  the  titl. 
of  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Hungarian  regime 
said  on  February  27 :  "The  courts  have  complete!? 
finished  the  trials  of  counterrevolutionary  casesj 

Now  let's  see  how  much  these  assurances  wer 
worth. 

Beginning  in  April  of  this  year  reports  began  U 
circulate  that  35  young  people  had  been  secretb 
tried  in  Ujpest,  an  industrial  suburb  of  Budapest 
for  having  taken  part  in  the  revolution.  It  wa- 
rumored  that  10  were  sentenced  to  death  and  tha 
the  rest  had  received  lengthy  prison  sentences 
Later,  in  the  face  of  official  denials,  there  were  re 
ports  that  eight  of  the  death  sentences  had  bee] 
confirmed  and  carried  out. 

Finally,  on  October  17,  after  months  of  silence 
the  Hungarian  authorities  admitted  that  the  ex 
ecutions  ordered  as  a  result  of  the  secret  trials  a 
Ujpest  had  been  carried  out.  The  admission  wa 
made  by  Laszlo  Gyaros,  who  is  described  as  a  Hun 
garian  government  spokesman,  in  response  to  ques 
tions  by  a  foreign  newspaper  reporter.  Mr 
Gyaros  also  confirmed  the  fact — and  it  is  an  im 
portant  and  highly  damaging  fact — that  thes 
trials  had  resulted  from  activities  of  the  defend 
ants  during  the  national  revolution  of  1956. 

Reports  are  still  coming  out  of  Hungary  tha 
even  more  acts  of  vengeance  are  impending.  On< 
such  report  gives  the  names  and  birth  dates  of  3: 
Hungarians  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  who  ar. 
said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  Hungary  be 
tween  June  15  and  September  1, 1959.  That  is  jus 
a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  no  segment  of  tin 
Hungarian  people — writers,  workers,  artists,  o: 
farmers — have  escaped  the  repressive  measures 
Sir  Leslie  Munro  has  reminded  us  in  his  repor 
that  some  of  the  great  names  in  Hungarian  litera 
ture,  including  Tibor  Dery,  Gyula  Hay,  Domonko 
Kosary,  Joszef  Galy,  and  Gyula  Obersovsky,  an' 
serving  prison  sentences  ranging  from  6  years  t» 
life  imprisonment. 

On  April  12, 1959,  the  Czechoslovak  Communis 
newspaper  Rude  Pravo  stated  that  Sandor  Rac: 
and  Sandor  Bali,  both  of  whom  had  been  promi 
nent  in  the  Budapest  Central  Workers'  Counci 
set  up  by  the  revolutionaries  in  1956,  had  been  sen 
tenced  to  life  imprisonment  and  to  12  years'  im 
prisonment  respectively.     It  is  hard  to  believe  tha 
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this  was  not  also  an  act  of  vengeance  for  their  part 
in  the  events  of  1956. 

That  is  the  record,  up  to  the  present  time,  of 
reprisals  for  what  took  place  in  Hungary  in  1956 — 
insofar  as  secrecy  in  that  country  makes  it  possible 
to  compile  a  record  at  all. 

Hungary  Becoming  a  House  Without  Windows 

,  As  to  the  future,  we  see  little  reason  for  confi- 
dence, that  is,  in  the  short  future.  On  November 
30  Mr.  Kadar  said  ominously  that  the  Hungarian 
people,  whose  representative  he  claims  to  be,  "still 
have  a  score  to  settle  with  the  counterrevolution- 
aries." 

To  be  sure,  the  Hungarian  authorities  still  deny 
the  truth  of  some  of  the  reports  which  the  world 
has  received.  Mr.  Kadar  denounced  them  recently 
as  "vile  and  dastardly  provocations."  But  world 
opinion  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  such  de- 
nials in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence. 

If  the  Hungarian  authorities  want  to  make 
themselves  believed  by  world  opinion,  there  are  a 
number  of  steps  they  could  have  taken  long  ago, 
and  could  still  take,  which  would  certainly  be 
effective. 

The  most  modest  step  would  be  to  admit  to 
Hungary  the  Representative  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  give  him  full  freedom  to  learn  the 
facts.  This  course  is  still  open  to  the  Hungarian 
authorities.  If  they  have  been  maligned,  as  they 
assert,  they  could  by  this  one  means  clear  their 
good  name  and  clear  it  for  good. 

Then  they  could  long  ago  have  proved  their 
assertion  that  Hungary  is  a  sovereign  state  by 
requesting,  as  they  claim  the  right  to  do,  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops.  But  after  3  years  that 
long-promised  withdrawal  has  still  not  taken  place. 
The  belief  naturally  exists,  therefore,  that  the 
Hungarian  authorities  want  to  keep  the  Soviet  gar- 
rison to  guard  them  against  the  people  whom  they 
oppress. 

^  Another  way  to  establish  the  truth  would  be  to 
lift  the  Iron  Curtain  which  cuts  off  the  Hungarian 
people  from  the  outside  world.  Immediately  after 
the  revolution  of  1956  was  crushed  the  Western 
borders  of  Hungary  were  sealed  by  Soviet  troops, 
who  shot  down  many  of  the  Hungarians  then  try- 
ing to  escape  from  the  country.  Later  this  duty 
was  handed  over  to  reconstituted  Hungarian  bor- 
der guard  units.    Since  then  the  regime  has  spent 


large  sums  on  what  it  hoped  would  be  an  escape- 
proof  barrier.  For  360  miles  along  Hungary's 
borders  with  Austria  and  Yugoslavia  it  has  built 
a  mile-wide  belt  of  barbed  wire,  minefields,  watch- 
towers,  searchlights,  and  armed  patrols. 

Last  August  20  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Kadar, 
confirmed  the  strengthening  of  this  barrier  in 
these  words : 

Kecently  there  have  been  again  many  articles  in  the 
press  of  certain  capitalist  countries  that  we  have  rein- 
forced our  frontier  deficiencies  and  that  there  are  barbed 
wire  barriers  on  the  frontier  ....  What  we  say  is  this : 
We  have  strengthened  our  frontier  defenses  in  the  light 
of  the  1956  experiences,  and  we  shall  keep  the  frontier 
strong  for  some  time  more. 

By  this  means  the  Hungarian  authorities  have 
reduced  the  flow  of  refugees  into  Austria  to  a 
trickle. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  result  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain surrounding  Hungary.  The  border  patrols, 
the  secret  police,  and  the  rigid  censorship  have  cast 
doubt  on  all  the  claims  of  the  Hungarian  author- 
ities. They  leave  the  world  in  doubt  as  to  the 
fate  of  countless  Hungarians  whose  crime  was  hav- 
ing resisted  the  subjugation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  armed  forces.  They  are  converting  Hun- 
gary into  an  enormous  house  without  windows. 
No  wonder  their  credibility  has  fallen  so  low. 

24-Nation  Draft  Resolution 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  from  this  review  of 
events  that  there  is  every  reason  for  the  United 
Nations  to  continue  its  concern  for  the  Hungarian 
question.  To  that  end  the  United  States  has  joined 
with  23  other  member  states  in  submitting  a  draft 
resolution  which  is  now  before  the  Assembly.8 

This  resolution  is  simple  and  comprehensive.  It 
acknowledges  the  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Representative,  Sir  Leslie  Munro,  a  report 
which  records  the  continued  persecutions,  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  Hungary,  and 
the  continued  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  by 
the  Soviet  and  Hungarian  authorities. 

Then  the  resolution  deplores  the  continued  dis- 
regard by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  present  Hun- 
garian regime  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  the  situation  in  Hungary.  If 
these  resolutions  had  been  lived  up  to,  Hungary 

8  U.N.  doc.  A/L.  273. 
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today  would  be  a  truly  independent  country  and  its 
people  would  be  enjoying  the  freedom  for  which 
they  fought  so  bravely. 

Next  the  resolution  calls  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  present  authorities  in  Hungary  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  United  Nations  Representative.  They 
can  cooperate  with  him  by  admitting  him  to  Hun- 
gary and  by  helping  him  in  his  task  "of  reporting 
to  Member  States  or  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
significant  developments  relating  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  Hungary."  That  is  the  task  which  we  gave 
to  our  Representative — and  I  stress  the  words  "de- 
velopments relating  to  the  implementation  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Hungary." 

Finally,  the  resolution  requests  the  United  Na- 
tions Representative  on  Hungary  to  continue  his 
efforts. 

Behind  these  words  about  procedure,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  resolution  carries  in  words  of  stark 
simplicity  a  straightforward  message. 

To  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  authorities  in 
Hungary  it  says :  Obey  the  charter  and  restore  the 
independence  and  liberty  of  Hungary,  and — with 
particular  urgency — stop  persecuting  and  execut- 
ing Hungarians  for  what  happened  in  1956. 

And  to  the  brave  and  suffering  people  of  Hun- 
gary this  resolution  says :  You  are  not  forgotten. 

Peace  and  Justice  Inseparable 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reaching  my  conclusion. 
And  I  would  like  to  do  so  by  citing  words  that 
were  uttered  over  a  century  ago  by  a  man  whose 
name  in  Hungary  is  a  synonym  for  liberty,  Louis 
Kossuth,  and  he  said  this : 

I  am  a  man  of  peace.  God  knows  how  I  love  peace; 
but  I  hope  that  I  shall  never  be  such  a  coward  as  to 
mistake  oppression  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  Kossuth  set  a  good  example  for 
us  here  in  the  United  Nations.  There  is  oppres- 
sion today  in  Hungary— foreign  oppression,  in- 
troduced by  foreign  violence  against  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  That  oppression  is  not  peace ;  indeed,  it 
was  imposed  by  war.  Let  us  not  mistake  it  for 
peace,  whatever  disguises  may  be  put  upon  it  or 
whatever  secrecy  may  surround  it. 

The  charter  enjoins  us  all  to  settle  our  inter- 
nation;!]  disputes  by  peaceful  means— and  surely 


we  are  using  peaceful  means  here  this  morning 
It  also  enjoins  us  to  settle  those  disputes  "in  -ucJ 
a  manner  that  international  peace  and  security 
and  justice,  are  not  endangered." 

Thus  the  charter  recognizes,  as  Kossuth  recog 
nized  long  ago,  that  peace  and  justice  are  insepa 
rable.  That  is  a  hard  truth,  but  nothing  is  to  b< 
gained  by  running  away  from  it.  Let  us  face  tha 
truth  as  steadfastly  in  our  time  as  Kossuth  did  ii 
his  time.  If  we  do,  we  will  thereby  increase  th< 
hope  that  Hungary,  by  peaceful  means  and  ii 
God's  good  time,  will  one  day  again  be  free. 


The  Policy  of  Apartheid 
in  South  Africa 

State?nent  by  Harold  Riegehnan 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly1 

The  distinguished  representatives  who  hav< 
spoken  here  have  pointed  out  that  this  is  the  eightl 
year  that  the  matter  of  the  policy  of  apartheid  oJ 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
will  have  been  discussed  in  this  world  forum.  W< 
hope  that  the  consideration  of  this  question  wil 
continue  to  be  conducted  with  an  appreciation  ol 
its  complexities,  its  short-term  obstacles,  and  long 
range  prospects. 

Our  joint  pledges  under  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  involve  some  obligations  whicl" 
are  ideals  toward  which  we  must  strive,  rathei 
than  standards  which  can  be  immediately  at- 
tained. The  founding  delegations  that  met  at 
San  Francisco  did  not  represent  perfect  societies 
and  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  here  today  would  pre- 
sume seriously  to  claim  he  represents  such  a  so-i 
ciety.  It  was  basically  the  realization  that  there 
was  much  imperfection  in  the  world,  a  realization 
rendered  agonizingly  acute  in  the  holocaust  of  the 
Second  World  War,  that  led  mankind  to  band, 
together  in  a  passionate  effort  to  bring  order  out, 
of  chaos,  freedom  out  of  tyranny,  and  a  better  life 
for  all.  It  is  this  aim  which  inspires  men  today 
to  seek  solutions  in  moderation  rather  than  ex-, 
tremes,  in  reason  rather  than  emotion,  in  persua- 
sion rather  than  coercion. 


1  Made  in  the  Special  Political  Committee  on  Nov.  2 
(U.S.  delegation  press  release  3276). 
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In  the  field  of  human  rights,  progress  has  been 
uneven.  Some  nations  have  had  centuries  of  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  various  sociological  prob- 
lems posed  by  differences  in  race,  language,  or 
religion.  Some  nations  have  had  little  such  exper- 
ience. Some  nations  earnestly  seek  to  advance  and 
conserve  human  rights,  which  add  greatly  to  na- 
tional strength  and  to  international  harmony. 
Other  nations  do  not  appear  responsive  to  that 
appeal.  Let  us  not  forget  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  large  and  powerful  nations  are 
denied  the  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms contemplated  by  the  charter. 

I  suggest  that  in  expressing  the  desire  to  see 
this  situation  remedied  we  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  most  communities  face  one  or  more  facets  of 
the  same  problem.    Article  56  of  the  charter  con- 
tains a  mutual  pledge  to  work  for  the  observance 
of  certain  basic  rights  and  freedoms  for  all  peoples 
regardless   of   race,    sex,   language,   or   religion. 
Within  the  scope  of  this  challenge  is  this  situation, 
now  under  discussion,  which  relates  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations.    There  are  some 
who  maintain  that  systematic  infractions  of  uni- 
versally recognized  human  rights  are  exclusively 
the  domestic  concern  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  United  Nations  and  are  not  the  concern  of  the 
U.N.     Of  course,  as  specified  by  article  2,  para- 
graph 7,  of  the  charter,  each  member  rightly 
reserves  to  itself  the  regulation  of  its  own  internal 
affairs.     There  could  be  little  genuine  progress 
otherwise,  for  many  broad  problems  of  this  world 
take   widely   varying   forms   indigenous   to   the 
countries  where  they  appear  and  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  solution  by  pat  and  universally  applicable 
formulae.    The  problems  related  to  human  rights, 
however,  are  universal,  in  that  their  continued 
existence  is  properly  of  increasing  interest  to  us 
all.    Since  they  normally  arise  within  the  borders 
of  a  nation,  they  are  in  one  sense  internal  affairs. 
But  article  56  and  other  articles  and  actions  of 
the  United  Nations  also  stamp  them  indelibly  and 
rightly  as  matters  of  great  international  impact 
and  effect.     This,  in  our  opinion,  justifies  this 
discussion  and  places  upon  every  member  state 
the  duty  of  acknowledging  the  propriety  of  United 
Nations  concern  and  of  responding  to  its  appeals 
even  if  it  is  reluctant  to  comply  with  those  appeals. 
On   its  part,  the  United  States  of  America 
approaches  the  question  now  before  this  commit- 


tee with  humility.  We  sincerely  hope  that  all 
member  states,  as  they  discuss  this  issue,  will 
objectively  look  over  their  own  shoulders.  In  a 
number  of  nations  affronts  to  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  are  condoned  or  even  practiced  by  the 
governments.  There  are  instances,  far  away 
from  South  Africa,  where  peoples  of  certain  races 
or  nationalities  are  confined  by  government  order 
to  certain  areas,  or  where  groups  are  transported 
en  masse  from  one  area  to  another,  and  where  cer- 
tain naturally  homogeneous  elements  are  scattered 
far  and  wide  in  attempts  to  eradicate  groups  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  monolithic  totalitarianism. 
Currently  the  most  glaring  example  of  violation 
of  human  rights  occurs  on  the  high  tablelands  of 
Tibet,  where  a  ruthless  and  systematic  attempt 
is  being  made  by  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
destroy  an  ancient  religion  and  culture. 

I  have  urged  each  of  us  as  we  speak  to  this  item 
on  our  agenda  to  look  over  his  own  shoulder.  My 
country  has  been  doing  this  for  many  decades. 
While  we  cannot  be  content  with  the  gains  we  have 
made,  we  are,  I  believe  with  good  reason,  satisfied 
that  we  are  moving  in  a  forward  direction.  In 
recent  years  our  progress  has  been  markedly  accel- 
erated. Measurable  gains  toward  real  equality 
of  opportunity  of  all  our  citizens,  representing  as 
they  do  a  multitude  of  different  backgrounds, 
have  been  accomplished  at  Federal  and  State 
levels  in  employment,  housing,  and,  as  the  last 
UNESCO  report  indicated,  education. 

Naturally,  significant  steps  toward  acceptance 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  always  involve  adjust- 
ments, and  they  sometimes  face  obstacles  which, 
though    surmountable,    are    difficult.    We    have 
never  attempted  to  hide  our  difficulties  in  this  area 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.     The  process  which 
commenced  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States  of  America  less  than  a  century  ago 
is  admittedly  not  completed.     It  is  pertinent  in 
this  connection,  however,  to  note  that  the  advance 
in  this  field  is  fostered  by  the  Government  and  is 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens.   We    in    the    United    States    are    moving 
toward  true  equality   of  opportunity   not  only 
because  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  right  morally 
but  also  because  we  realize  that  it  is  the  sensible 
thing  when  one  considers  the  realities  of  contem- 
porary society  and  the  close  relationship  between 
respect  for  human  rights  and  international  good 
will.     In   very   few   lands   are   there   minorities 
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which  are  not  somewhere  else  majorities — majori- 
ties who  are  proud  and  sensitive  and  whose  feel- 
ing of  hurt  can  find  expression  in  international 
relations.  "We  believe,  therefore,  that  a  nation 
which  is  moving  with  determination  toward  a 
solution  of  its  racial,  religious,  or  related  prob- 
lems is  meeting  a  crucial  portion  of  its  obligations 
under  article  56  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nations  committed  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  with- 
out impairment  of  essential  rights  because  of  race, 
sex,  language,  or  religion  are  fully  aware  that 
violations  of  that  principle  take  many  forms.  We 
should  not  permit  one  kind  of  violation  in  one 
locality  to  blind  us  to  different  but  equally  ob- 
jectionable practices  in  other  localities.  The  dis- 
crimination is  more  frequently  against  a  minority 
group  by  a  majority  of  different  race,  language, 
or  religion.  But  we  are  dealing  presently  in  this 
form  with  discrimination  by  a  potent  minority 
against  a  majority.  In  considering  this  unhappy 
situation,  let  us  remember  that  even  this  is  not 
unique  nor  is  it  pecidiar  to  one  member  state, 
though  in  its  bad  effect  on  international  good  will 
the  violation  does  not  greatly  vary  from  the  more 
frequent  violation  of  human  rights  by  a  majority. 

There  is  another  point  worth  noting.  Discrimi- 
natory conduct  is  usually  a  matter  of  mores  rather 
than  legislation.  It  is  more  often  than  not  im- 
bedded in  community  habit  patterns  stemming 
from  tradition  and  long  usage.  In  dealing  with 
that  kind  of  discrimination  there  is  need  for  per- 
sistence, patience,  and  understanding.  That 
which  is  rooted  in  the  history  of  a  people  is  al- 
tered mainly  by  time,  wisdom,  and  education. 
The  matter  before  us  now,  however,  differs  from 
the  more  typical  situation  in  one  significant  re- 
spect. For  here,  as  in  some  other  countries,  the 
violation  of  human  rights  is  buttressed  and  sanc- 
tified by  statute.  The  violation  is  crystallized 
into  ii  principle  which  stops  the  clock,  silences 
wisdom,  and  prevents  the  educational  process  to- 
w:ii(|  respect  for  human  rights  from  functioning 
at  all.  U  elevates  a  practice  which  threatens  good 
international  relations  to  the  level  of  official  and 
Legal  sanction.    And  it  is  this  kind  of  compulsion 


whenever  and  wherever  it  occurs  which  shouli 
be  the  essential  target  of  any  resolution  we  adop 
here. 

The  United  States  of  America  believes  that  un 
acceptable  discriminatory  practices,  whateve 
form  they  take,  are  to  be  deplored  especially  wh« 
such  practices  are  compelled,  protected,  and  per 
petuated  by  statute.  In  its  concern  with  humai 
rights  everywhere,  the  United  States  of  Americ 
sympathizes  with  all  those  who  are  directly  con 
fronted  by  the  complex  problems  of  intergrou] 
relationships  in  a  world  where  advances  in  th 
physical  sciences  and  the  humanities  have  givet 
those  problems  impacts  far  beyond  the  boundarie 
of  the  countries  where  those  problems  exist. 

"We  are  reluctant  to  single  out  any  one  membe 
state  for  special  condemnation  for  failure  to  seel 
some  improvement  of  its  intergroup  policies 
though  we  note  with  genuine  regret  the  refusa 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  take  cognizanc 
of  the  proper  interest  in  this  matter  on  the  par 
of  the  United  Nations,  of  which  the  Union  is  : 
valued  and  respected  member. 

"We  devoutly  hope  that  these  deliberations  wil 
emphasize  and  reinforce  a  determination  of  eacl 
member  state,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in 
eluded,  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  its  interracial,  in 
terreligious,  and  interethnic  relations  and  to  b 
increasingly  vigilant  against  all  diminutions  o 
fundamental  human  rights  wherever  they  ma; 
occur,  whether  the  diminutions  stem  from  tradi 
tion  or  statute,  but  especially  when  they  involv 
statutory  compulsion  or  even  statutory  sanctioi 
or  acceptance.2 


2  The  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  oi 
Nov.  17  adopted  a  resolution  ( A/RE  S/1375(  XIV) )  call 
ing  upon  all  member  states  to  "bring  their  policies  int 
conformity  with  their  obligation  under  the  Charter  o 
the  United  Nations  to  promote  the  observance  of  humai 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms"  and  expressing  dee] 
regret  and  concern  that  "the  Government  of  the  Unio) 
of  South  Africa  has  not  yet  responded  to  appeals  of  th 
General  Assembly  that  it  reconsider  governmental  policie 
which  impair  the  right  of  all  racial  groups  to  enjoy  tin 
same  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms." 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


,S.  Releases  Texts  of  Cultural  Agreement  With  Soviet  Union 
id  Memorandum  on  Atomic  Energy  Cooperation 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  agreement  between 
',  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  for  coopera- 
n  in  exchanges  in  the  scientific,  technical,  and 
Itural  fields  in  1960-61  which  was  signed  at 
7SCow  on  November  21,  19S9,1  together  with,  as 
addendum,  the  text  of  the  memorandum  on  co- 
eration  in  the  field  of  the  utilization  of  atomic 
Wgy  for  peaceful  purposes  which  was  signed 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  November  24, 1959. 


>s  release  828  dated  December  1 
XT  OF  AGREEMENT 

eement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
he  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  foe  Coopeba- 
ion  in  Exchanges  in  the  Scientific,  Technical,  Edu- 

A.TI0NAL  AND  CULTUBAL  FIELDS  IN  1960-61 

y  agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
tes  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
iet  Socialist  Republics,  delegations  headed  on  the 
ted  States  side  by  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  Ambassa- 

Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
tes  of  America  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 

and  on  the  Soviet  side  by  G.  A.  Zhukov,  Chairman  of 
State  Committee  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign 
ntries  under  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR, 
lucted  negotiations  in  Moscow  from  November  6  to 
ember  21,  1959,  with  regard  to  cooperation  in  ex- 
lges  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
on  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  the  scientific,  tech- 
1,  educational  and  cultural  fields  in  1960-61.    As  a  re- 

of  the  negotiations  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
>n  have  agreed  to  provide,  during  1960  and  1961,  for 
specific  exchanges  which  are  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
Sections,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  contribute  signi- 
ltly  to  the  betterment  of  relations  between  the  two 
itries,  thereby  contributing  to  a  lessening  of  inter- 
onal  tension. 


i'or  text  of  a  communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of 
•tiations  and  a  Department  statement,  see  Bulletin 
ec.  7, 1959,  p.  848. 
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Section  I 
General 

(1)  The  exchanges  provided  for  herein  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Constitution  and  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions in  force  in  the  respective  countries.  It  is  under- 
stood that  both  Parties  will  use  their  best  efforts  to 
have  these  exchanges  effected  in  accordance  with  the 
following  Sections. 

(2)  The  visits  and  exchanges  enumerated  in  the  fol- 
lowing Sections  are  not  intended  to  be  exclusive  of  others 
which  may  be  arranged  by  the  two  countries  or  under- 
taken by  their  organizations  or  private  citizens. 

(3)  Both  parties,  desirous  of  having  the  exchanges 
between  them  take  place  under  favorable  conditions 
and  without  delay,  agree  that : 

(a)  each  of  the  Parties  at  its  discretion  shall  have 
the  right  to  include  interpreters  or  members  of  its  Em- 
bassy in  delegations,  who  shall  be  considered  as  within 
the  agreed  total  membership  of  exchange  delegations; 

(b)  applications  for  visas  for  members  of  delegations 
or  visiting  groups  shall  be  submitted,  as  a  rule,  twenty 
days  before  the  estimated  time  of  departure ; 

(e)  the  programs,  lengths  of  stay,  dates  of  arrival, 
financial  and  transportation  arrangements  and  other  de- 
tails of  the  exchanges  provided  for  in  Sections  III,  IV, 
V,  VI,  and  XII,  shall  be  agreed  upon  as  a  rule  not  less 
than  thirty  days  in  advance  through  diplomatic  channels 
or  between  organizations  as  approved  by  each  party. 

Section  II 
Scientific  Exchanges 

(1)  The  two  Parties,  attaching  great  significance  to 
the  development  of  scientific  exchanges  between  both 
countries,  will  take  all  appropriate  measures  in  order 
to  achieve  fulfillment  of  the  agreement  for  exchanges  in 
the  field  of  science  concluded  July  9,  1959,  between  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USA.2 

(2)  Additional  visits  by  scientists  of  one  country  to 
the  other  country  may  also  be  agreed  upon  through  diplo- 
matic channels  or  between  appropriate  organizations  as 
approved  by  each  Party. 


1  For  text,  see  Hid.,  Sept.  7, 1959,  p.  350. 
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Such  visits,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
in  scientific  meetings,  exchanges  of  experience,  conducting 
studies  or  delivering  lectures  shall  take  place  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocity. 

(3)  Cooperation  in  the  field  of  utilization  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  Both  Parties  agree  that 
in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  they 
will  provide  for  reciprocal  exchanges  of  information  and 
visits  of  scientists  and  will  explore  the  desirability  of 
joint  projects.  To  that  end,  specific  proposals  will  be 
developed  between  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Main  Administration  for  the  Utiliza- 
tion of  Atomic  Energy  under  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  USSR  which  will  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
two  Governments  in  the  usual  manner,  and  which  may  be 
appended  to  this  Agreement  as  an  addendum. 

(4)  Both  Parties  are  in  favor  of  having  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR  and  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  come  to  an  agreement  on  exchanges,  on 
a  reciprocal  basis,  of  scholars  in  the  social  sciences  and 
the  humanities,  such  as  historians,  economists,  philoso- 
phers, specialists  in  literature  and  linguistics. 

Both  Parties  are  in  favor  of  having  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR  and  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  provide  for  participation,  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis,  by  scholars  of  both  countries  in  joint  seminars 
and  symposia  and  consider  joint  research  projects. 

(5)  Both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for  an  exchange  of 
delegations  of  geographers  of  four  to  six  persons  for 
three  to  four  weeks  with  a  program  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
appropriate  organizations. 

Section  III 

Exchanges  of  Specialists  in  the  Fields  of  Industry, 
Transport,  Construction  and  Trade 

Both  parties  agree  to  provide  for  the  following 
exchanges : 

(1)  Industry  and  Transport:  Delegations  of  five  to  ten 
persons  each  for  a  period  of  three-four  weeks  for  famil- 
iarization and  exchange  of  experience  in  the  following 
fields : 

(a)  Automobile  Industry:  Technology,  organization  of 
production,  and  design  of  motor  cars  and  buses. 

(b)  Aluminum  Industry:  Production  of  aluminum  and 
its  alloys,  mechanization  and  automation  of  the  electroly- 
sis process,  mining  and  processing  of  aluminous  ores 
(bauxite  and  nephaline)  and  manufacture  of  alumina. 

(c)  Civil  Air  Transport:  Organization  of  traffic,  trans- 
port, technical  servicing  and  overhaul  of  aircraft,  as 
well  as  maintenance  of  airfields  for  commercial  airlines. 

(d)  Shipping:  Operation  of  seagoing  vessels;  organ- 
ization of  loading  and  unloading  operations  In  ports;  re- 
pair of  ships  In  ports. 

(e)  Petroleum  Industry:  Refineries,  oil  and  gas  fields, 
Including  onder-water  drilling;  having  in  mind  in  this 
connection  a  survey  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  three  to  four 
oil  and  gaa  fields  and  three  to  four  refineries. 

(f)  Highways:  Construction  of  highway*  and  related 
Itrnctorei;  administration,  totting,  and  research  related 
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to  building  highways,  including  the  study  of  utilizai 
of  highways  and  methods  of  solving  future  problem  i 
handling  traffic. 

(g)  Liquefied  Natural  Gas:  Production,  storage,  tr.j 
port  and  utilization  of  liquefied  natural  gases. 

(h)  Railways :  Diesel-electric  and  electric  rolling  sfx  J 
maintenance  and  operation. 

(2)  Construction:  Delegations  of  five-eight  persons  1 1 
for  a  period  of  three-four  weeks  for  familiarization  | 
exchange  of  experience  in  the  following  fields : 

(a)  Cement  Industry:  General  technology  of  pnxi 
tion,    including   production    of   quick    setting   and    I| 
strength  cement  types  as  well  as  familiarization  with  w 
in  large  mechanized  quarries  in  the  production  and  p  I 
essing  of  stone,  crushed  stone,  gravel  and  sand. 

(b)  Mechanization  in  construction :  Study  of  mechan] 
tion  in  construction-installation  work,  including  the  i 
of  various  types  of  construction,  machines,  equipmt; 
installation  of  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  structui 
techniques  and  equipment  in  tunnelling  and  mine-sl ! 
sinking  work. 

(c)  A  Soviet  delegation  in  the  field  of  construction 
large-span  pillarless  industrial  buildings  with  the  ar.  I 
cation  of  large  blocks,  large  panels,  aluminum  structu  ! 
and  structures  of  other  light  materials,  will  be  accer 
after  an  appropriate  exchange  for  the  US  side  is  agr.i 
upon. 

(3)  Trade  and  Economics:  Delegations  of  five-six  ]! 
sons  each  for  a  period  of  three  to  four  weeks  for  1 
miliarization  and  exchange  of  experience  in  the  foil  i 
ing  fields : 

(a)  Public  nutrition,  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  i 
well  as  the  training  of  specialists  in  these  fields. 

(b)  Questions  of  refrigeration  techniques  and  ci 
struction  as  applied  to  trade  (for  Soviet  side). 

Management  practices  in  the  Soviet  Union,  select  i 
and  training  of  managers,  management  of  industrial  i 
terprises  of  various  sizes   (for  the  American  side). 


Section  IV 


Exchanges  in  the  Field  of  Agriculture 
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(1)  Both  parties  will  provide  for  an  exchange  of  d<l 
gations  of  specialists  in  agriculture,  consisting  of  thr  - 
six  persons  each,  for  a  period  of  three-four  weeks  : 
specific  fields  as  follows : 

Soviet  Delegations  to  the  USA: 

(a)  Food  processing  (meats,  grains  and  cann| 
crops).  (Number  of  persons  in  the  delegation  as  m 
viously  agreed  upon ) . 

(b)  Fertilizers,  insecticides  and  weed  killers. 

(c)  Poultry-husbandry,  study  of  broiler  production  £  1 
methods  of  hybridization. 

(d)  Agricultural  science  and  information. 

(e)  The  breeding  and  hybridization  of  cattle  and  pi 

(f )  Complex  mechanization  of  cultivation  and  harv< I 
ing  of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes. 

US  Delegations  to  the  USSR: 

(a)   Handling,  storage  and  transportation  of  grain 
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(b)  Food  processing. 

(c)  Agricultural  information  and  planning. 

(d)  Soil  salinity. 

(e)  Poultry-husbandry. 

i  f)  Forage  crops  and  range  management. 

(2)  Both  parties  will  continue  to  exchange  appropriate 
films  dealing  with  the  subject  of  agriculture. 

Section  V 
Educational  Exchanges 

(1)  Both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of 
•tfudents,  post  graduate  students,  and  young  instructors 
'or  researchers  between  Soviet  universities  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  on  the  one  hand  and  Ameri- 
can universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning 
on  the  other,  of  up  to  35  persons  on  each  side  for  the 
academic  year  1960-61  and  up  to  50  persons  for  the 
academic  year  1961-62.  These  exchanges  will  be  carried 
ont  according  to  the  Annex  to  this  section  on  the  basis 
of  appropriate  subsequent  agreement  between  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  both  Parties,  including  the  precise 
number  of  students  and  financial  and  other  conditions. 
'The  educational  authorities  of  each  receiving  side  will 
'undertake  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  to  place  the  stu- 
dents in  scholarly  institutions  (including  universities  or 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning),  appropriate  to  the 
specialty  or  scientific  subject  selected  by  them  and  to 
their  scholarly  attainments  as  required  under  paragraph 
4  of  the  annex  to  this  Section. 

(2)  The  term  "student"  as  used  hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Agreement  and  in  the  Annex  shall  be  taken 
also  to  include  post  graduate  students  and  young  in- 
structors or  researchers.  Composition  of  student  groups 
shall  be  determined  by  the  sending  side. 

(3)  The  regular  period  of  sojourn  in  the  host  country 
for  students  identified  by  this  Agreement  shall  be  ten 
months.  Shorter  or  longer  periods  of  sojourn  (five  to 
afteen  months)  may  be  provided  for  by  prior  agreement 
■etween  the  educational  authorities  on  each  side  without 
effect  on  the  total  number  of  academic  man-years  specified. 

'4)  Further  concrete  details  will  be  worked  out  by 
neans  of  direct  negotiations  between  representatives  of 
xrth  Parties  in  the  field  of  education. 

(5)  The  appropriate  educational  authorities  of  each 
Party  will  conduct  negotiations  prior  to  February  1,  1960, 
■egarding  the  arrangement  in  their  respective  countries 
)f  study  courses  in  the  English  and  Russian  languages, 
o  which  each  Party  will  send  up  to  25  students,  who  may 
»  accompanied  by  one  or  two  language  specialists,  for 
wjourn  in  the  country  of  up  to  twelve  weeks  during  the 
Period  June-September. 

If  they  do  not  come  to  an  agreement  prior  to  February 
1, 1960,  this  exchange  may  be  considered  for  1961.  If  the 
pxchange  takes  place  in  1960,  it  may  be  repeated  in  1961 
fT  agreement  between  the  appropriate  educational 
mthorities. 

(6)  The  United  States  side  will  arrange  to  invite  Soviet 
eachers  of  the  Russian  language  to  the  United  States  in 
(he  academic  year  1960-61  to  occupy  positions  in  Amer- 
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ican  universities  for  teaching  the  Russian  language. 
Arrangements  with  respect  to  positions  to  be  occupied  by 
Soviet  teachers,  transportation  expenses,  salaries,  lodging 
and  academic  benefits  as  enjoyed  by  their  American  col- 
leagues of  similar  standing  will  be  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation between  the  appropriate  institutions  of  each  Party. 
The  Soviet  side  will  undertake  to  make  similar  arrange- 
ments to  invite  American  teachers  of  English  to  Soviet 
universities. 

(7)  Both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for  exchanges  in  the 
years  1960-61  of  professors,  teachers  and  researchers  in 
the  approximate  number  of  five  persons  each  year  from 
each  university;  the  exchanges  will  take  place  between 
the  following  institutions :  Moscow  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sities, Leningrad  and  Harvard,  Kiev  and  Yale,  Indiana 
and  Tashkent.  The  duration  of  the  visits  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  exchanges  will  be  determined  by  agreement 
between  the  aforementioned  universities.  Nothing  in  this 
paragraph  excludes  the  conclusion  of  additional  agree- 
ments between  American  universities  and  colleges  and 
Soviet  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

(8)  Both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for  the  following  ex- 
changes of  specialists  in  education  in  the  years  1960-61 : 

(a)  Two  delegations  comprising  five  to  six  persons  each 
for  twenty  to  thirty  days  to  study  technical  education  and 
preparation  of  qualified  workers  in  machine  building,  ore 
mining  and  food  industry  and  in  establishments  for  public 
services.  The  United  States  delegations  will  represent 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  and  The 
Engineers  Joint  Council  and  will  be  interested  in  aspects 
of  technical  education  in  USSR.  The  Soviet  delegations 
will  study  training  of  skilled  labor  in  aforementioned 
fields  and,  if  they  desire,  may  also  study  American  techni- 
cal education  in  general. 

(b)  One  delegation  comprising  two  to  three  persons 
from  each  side  for  a  period  of  three  to  four  weeks  to  study 
organization,  sources  and  techniques  of  conducting  edu- 
cational research  (Spring  1960). 

(c)  One  delegation  of  three  persons  from  each  side  for 
a  period  of  three  to  four  weeks  to  study  methods  and  re- 
sults in  teaching  of  foreign  languages  (English,  Russian, 
and  other  Western  as  well  as  Eastern  languages)  at  the 
primary  and  secondary  school  as  well  as  teacher  college 
and  university  levels  (Spring  1960). 

(d)  The  Soviet  side  will  receive  one  American  delega- 
tion of  two  to  three  persons  for  four  weeks  to  study  educa- 
tion in  arts  (choreography,  music,  painting,  graphics, 
plastic  art,  etc.)  at  different  levels.  They  will  visit 
schools  and  out  of  school  institutions  (Spring  1960). 

The  American  side  will  receive  one  Soviet  delegation  of 
two  to  three  persons  for  four  weeks  to  study  school  con- 
struction and  the  production  of  training  equipment  for 
schools. 

(e)  One  delegation  from  each  side  comprising  five  to 
seven  persons  for  up  to  four  weeks  between  the  American 
Library  Association  and  appropriate  Soviet  organization 
to  visit  libraries  and  bibliographic  centers  and  also  to 
study  (1)  bibliographic  techniques,  compilation  of  indices 
and  other  techniques  of  library  documentation  and  anal- 
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ogous  processes;  (2)  methods  of  reproduction  and  dis- 
semination including  the  operation  of  specialized  libraries 
and  centers;  and  (3)  methods  of  training  library  per- 
sonnel, establishment  of  the  level  and  organization  of 
technical  processes. 

(9)  Both  sides  recognize  the  desirability  of  continuing 
the  exchange  of  literature  in  the  methodology  of  teaching, 
educational  films  and  other  pedagogical  materials. 

Section  VI 

Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Public  Health  and  Medical 
Science 

(1)  Both  Parties  affirm  their  interest  in  intensifying 
the  struggle  against  serious  diseases  which  are  the  enemy 
of  all  mankind.  As  a  step  toward  the  achievement  of  this 
goal  both  Parties  will  make  efforts  to  put  into  effect  the 
agreed  program  for  cooperation  in  public  health  and 
medical  science,  which  for  the  years  1960-61  contem- 
plates, in  particular,  the  measures  described  below. 

Details  of  specific  exchanges  will  be  agreed  upon  by 
direct  negotiations  between  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  US  Public  Health  Service. 

(2)  The  USSR  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  US  Public 
Health  Service  will  facilitate  cooperation  between  scien- 
tific-research institutes  of  the  USSR  and  corresponding 
governmental  and  the  below  specified  and  other  mutually 
agreed  upon  non-governmental  research  organizations  of 
the  United  States  conducting  studies  on  the  problems  of 
cancer,  cardio-vascular  illnesses,  poliomyelitis  and  on 
other  important  problems  of  medicine. 

First  of  all  both  Parties  will  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  contacts  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  following  Soviet  and  American  scientific 
institutions : 

(a)  For  the  Soviet  side,  the  Institute  of  Experimental 
and  Clinical  Oncology,  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences  of 
the  USSR  and,  for  the  US  side,  the  Sloan-Kettering  In- 
stitute and  National  Cancer  Institute. 

(b)  For  the  Soviet  side,  the  Institute  of  Therapy,  Acad- 
emy of  Medical  Sciences  of  the  USSR  and  through  it 
other  Soviet  scientific  institutions  engaged  in  the  study 
of  cardio-vascular  diseases;  and,  for  the  US  side,  the 
National  Heart  Institute  and  through  it  other  American 
scientific  institutions  engaged  in  the  study  of  cardio-vas- 
cular diseases. 

(c)  For  the  Soviet  side,  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Poliomyelitis,  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences  of  the  USSR 
and,  for  the  US  side,  the  Research  Foundation,  Children's 
Hospital,  Cincinnati,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Health 
(Division  of  Biological  Standards). 

The  aforementioned  organizations  shall  be  encouraged 

by  both  Parties  to  exchange  plans  of  scientific-research 

work  and  Information  about  research  conducted,  to  or- 

ganlze  Joint  scientific  studies,  to  exchange  specialists,  and 

to  participate  la  yearly  joint  scientific  meetings  which 

U  be  convened  by  the  aforementioned  institutes,  or  the 

1      IB  Ministry  of  Health,  or  the  US  Public  Health  Serv- 

Iternotely  la  the  us  and  the  USSR. 

In   I960  sikIi  meetings  shall  take  place  at  the  Sloan- 


Kettering  Institute  (USA),  the  National  Heart  Institu 
(USA)  and  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Poliomyeliti 
USSR  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences. 

(3)  Both  Parties  shall  facilitate  an  exchange  of  hi*  I 
level  specialists  and  junior  scientific  workers  numberii 
up  to  20  persons  on  each  side  for  a  period  of  up  to  oi 
year  on  the  basis  of  general  reciprocity  for  faniiliarizJ 
tion  with  the  work  of  scientific-research  institutes  ai 
establishments  of  the  USSR  and  USA  enumerated  in  par 
graph  (2)  of  the  present  section,  and  also  other  scientif 
establishments  of  both  Parties  for  the  exchange  of  el 
perience,    or   for    the   conduct    of    jointly    agreed    upc 
research. 

Scientists  sent  to  the  yearly  joint  scientific  meetings  « 
the  institutes  conducted  in  accordance  with  paragrar 
(2)  and  members  of  delegations  provided  for  in  par 
graph  (4)  of  this  section  of  the  Agreement  are  not  i: 
eluded  in  the  above  specified  number  (twenty  persons 

(4)  Both  Partias  will  provide  for  an  exchange  in  196C 
1961  of  five  delegations  of  three  to  six  persons  each  fc 
a  period  of  three  to  four  weeks. 

Delegations  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  study  the  follov 
ing  subjects  in  the  USA : 

(a)  Malignant  neoplasms  (Etiology,  Pathogenesis  an 
the  therapy  of  tumors),  and  also  biochemical  and  hist< 
chemical  research  on  tumors ; 

(b)  The  pathology  of  cardio-vascular  systems  (hypei 
tension,  athero-sclerosis,  coronary  insufficiency)  ; 

(c)  Thoracic  surgery  (cardiology,  artificial  circulatio 
of  the  blood)  ; 

(d)  Virology  (the  genetics  of  viruses)  ; 

(e)  Industrial  medicine  and  hygiene  (organization  o 
scientific  research  on  labor  hygiene  and  occupational  dis 
eases,  familiarization  with  scientific  research  on  impoi 
tant  problems  of  labor  hygiene  such  as  silicosis,  industria 
toxicology,  physiology  of  labor,  and  occupational  disease) 

US  Delegations  will  study  the  following  subjects  in  th 
USSR: 

(a)  Infectious  diseases  and  microbiology ; 

(b)  Neuro-physiology  and  pathology ; 

(c)  Metabolism  and  genetics; 

(d)  Medical  ecology ; 

(e)  Maternal  and  child  care  and  related  research. 

(5)  The  local  expenses  of  specialists  including  in 
ternal  travel  involved  in  the  exchanges  covered  in  thi; 
section  shall,  except  as  otherwise  agreed  in  specific  case, 
by  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  US  Public, 
Health  Service,  be  met  in  the  case  of  visits  not  exceeding 
six  weeks  by  the  sending  side  and  in  the  case  of  visits, 
exceeding  six  weeks  by  the  receiving  side  on  terms  t( 
be  agreed  ui>on  in  each  case  between  the  USSR  Ministrj 
of  Health  and  the  US  Public  Health  Service. 

(6)  Both  Parties  shall  facilitate  the  publication  oi 
works  on  the  most  important  problems  of  medical  sciena 
by  American  research  workers  in  Soviet  medical  journals 
arid  by  Soviet  research  workers  in  American  medieai 
journals. 

(7)  Both  Parties  shall  facilitate  the  further  develop 
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ment  of  exchanges  of  medical  journals  and  books  between 
Soviet  and  American  libraries  and  Institutions,  as  well 
as  the  exchange  of  medical  films. 

(8)  Both  Parties  agree  to  inform  the  World  Health 
Organization  of  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Section  of  this  Agreement 

Section  VII 
Exchanges  in  Performing  Arts 

Both  Parties,  recognizing  that  broad  exchanges  in  the 
field  of  performing  arts  contribute  to  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  both  peoples,  agree  on  the  desirability  of 
providing  on  a  reciprocal  basis  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  performances  of  artistic,  theatrical,  choral 
and  choreographic  groups;  orchestras  and  individual 
artists. 

Both  Parties  agree,  in  particular,  that  in  1960-1961 
the  United  States  will  receive  the  USSR  State  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  and  the  Ensemble  of 
Folk  Dances  of  the  Georgian  SSR.  The  Soviet  Union 
will  receive  a  musical  comedy  group  presenting  "My  Fair 
Lady"  ("Pygmalion"),  an  American  ballet  troupe  and 
the  United  States  Marine  Band. 

In  addition,  in  1960-61  both  sides  will  provide  for  an 
exchange  of  four-five  individual  performers  each  year 
from  each  side  and  will  provide  for  an  exchange  of  one 
quartet  the  Komitas  Quartet  on  the  Soviet  side  and  the 
Julliard  Quartet  on  the  United  States  side. 

The  above  exchanges  do  not  exclude  the  arranging  of 
additional  exchanges  in  the  field  of  performing  arts  pro- 
vided there  is  an  interest  on  the  part  of  corresponding 
organizations  on  both  sides  (the  American  impresarios 
and  the  Soviet  concert  organizations)  and  on  condition 
that  such  exchanges  are  agreed  upon  in  principle  through 
diplomatic  channels  before  final  determinations  are  made. 
On  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  the  duration  of  the  trips  and 
the  number  of  cities  to  be  visited  will  be  agreed  upon 
in  the  same  manner. 

Section  VHI 
Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Cinematography 

Both  Parties  consider  it  desirable  that  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Cinematogra- 
phy established  in  1958  in  accordance  with  paragraph  8, 
Section  VII  of  the  Agreement  of  January  27,  1958, a  con- 
tinue its  assigned  activity  in  1960-61  and  do  all  in  its 
power  to  review  the  measures  which  were  provided  for  in 
Section  VII  of  the  Agreement  of  January  27,  1958,  and 
Section  8  of  the  present  Agreement,  and  also  to  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  problems  which  may  arise  in 
connection  with  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
said  sections  of  these  agreements. 

The  period  of  operation  of  the  Standing  Committee  may 
be  continued  beyond  1961  by  mutual  agreement. 

(1)  Both  Parties  will  make  provisions  for  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  motion  pictures  by  the  film  industries  of  both 


2  For  text  see  ibid.,  Feb.  17,  1958,  p.  243. 


countries  on  the  principles  of  equality  and  on  mutually 
acceptable  financial  terms. 

Toward  this  end  Sovexportfilm  will  enter  contact  with 
representatives  of  the  motion  picture  industry  in  the 
United  States  to  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  mutually  acceptable  films  in  1960-1961. 

Both  Parties  will  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  assist  in 
the  widest  distribution  of  these  films. 

( 2 )  Both  Parties  will  undertake  to  arrange  for  the  hold- 
ing from  time  to  time  of  film  premieres  by  appropriate 
organizations  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

(3)  Both  Parties  will  provide  for  an  exchange  of  15 
to  20  documentary  films  in  the  fields  of  science,  culture, 
technology,  education,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  a  list  to 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Parties.  Fur- 
ther discussions  will  be  conducted  between  the  State 
Committee  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries 
on  the  Soviet  side  and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  on  the  United  States  side  with  the  view  to  expand- 
ing the  number  of  films  and  the  subject  matter  and  with 
the  understanding  that  each  side  will  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  the  acquired  films  in  its  country. 

(4)  Both  Parties  will  study  the  practical  possibilities 
of  arranging  the  joint  production  of  entertainment,  popu- 
lar science  and  educational  shorts  and  feature  length  films. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  films  and  the  companies 
involved  will  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Parties. 

(5)  Both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for  an  exchange  of 
two  delegations  of  specialists  from  each  side  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  acquainted  with  technical  questions  of 
the  film  industry.  Each  of  the  delegations  will  consist 
of  three-four  persons  for  a  period  of  three  weeks. 

Section  IX 
Exchanges  of  Radio-Television  Programs 
(1)  Both  Parties  will  assist  in  exchanges  agreed  upon 
between  themselves  of  radio  and  television  programs  be- 
tween Soviet  organizations  engaged  in  radio  broadcasting 
and  television  and  American  radio  and  television  com- 
panies, in  particular: 

(a)  Two  radio  broadcasts  per  month  of  10-20  minutes 
each,  including  musical  recordings  and  also  materials  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  science  and  technology,  industry, 
agriculture,  education,  public  health  and  sports. 

(b)  At  least  one  documentary,  popular  science,  educa- 
tional or  entertainment  film  for  broadcast  on  television 
per  month  lasting  up  to  thirty  minutes. 

(c)  Two  newsreel  films  for  broadcast  on  television  per 
month  lasting  five-seven  minutes. 

(d)  Personal  appearances  over  radio  and  television  by 
governmental  figures,  artists  and  public  figures  of  the 
other  country. 

(e)  The  elucidation  of  important  non-political  events  in 
both  countries,  which  deserve  attention,  will  be  organized 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  in  the  following  manner:  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  will  provide  for 
Soviet  correspondents,  equipment,  studios  and  means  for 
the  broadcast  of  materials,  and  the  State  Committee  for 
Radio  and  Television  will  provide  equipment  studios  and 
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means  for  broadcast  to  correspondents  of  the  radio  net- 
works of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(2)  Both  Parties  agree  to  organize  periodic  exchanges 
of  radio  broadcasts  on  specific  international  problems, 
which  will  further  the  strengthening  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  the  development  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  the  USA.  The  texts  of  such  broad- 
casts, which  will  be  subject  to  agreement  between  the 
Parties,  shall  be  exchanged  in  advance  and  discussed  at 
the  working  level.  In  the  event  that  either  Party  shall 
consider  that  the  effect  of  any  such  broadcast  will  not 
contribute  to  a  betterment  of  relations  between  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  exchange  of  that  broadcast  shall  not  take 
place. 

(3)  Both  Parties  shall  provide  for  an  exchange  of  one 
delegation  each  of  specialists  for  studying  problems  of 
radio  broadcasting  and  television,  consisting  of  three- 
four  persons,  for  a  period  of  up  to  three  weeks. 

Section  X 
Exchange  of  Publications 

(1)  Both  Parties,  having  exchanged  their  views  on  the 
problems  of  distributing  the  magazines  Amerika  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  USSR  in  the  United  States,  have 
agreed  on  the  desirability  of  facilitating  the  distribution  of 
these  magazines  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity.  Examination 
of  measures  taken  by  both  Parties  to  achieve  this  end  will 
continue  with  the  aim  of  increasing  the  distribution  of 
these  magazines  to  77,000  copies  each. 

(2)  Both  Parties  agree  to  assist  in  the  exchange  of 
books,  magazines,  and  other  publications  devoted  to  sci- 
entific, cultural,  technical  and  educational  subjects  by 
encouraging  exchanges  of  books  and  publications  between 
universities  and  public  libraries  of  the  US  and  USSR. 

Section  XI 
Exchange  of  Exhibitions 

(1)  Both  Parties  will  provide  for  the  exchange  of 
exhibitions  during  1960-1961 ; 

Soviet  Exhibitions  in  the  USA 

(a)  Medicine  and  medical  services. 
(h)   Children's  books  and  illustrations. 

(c)  Children's  artistic  and  technical  work  (drawings, 
models  and  toys  made  by  children). 

United  States  Exhibits  m  the  USSR 

(a  |   Medicine  and  medical  services. 

(b)  Plastics. 

(c)  Transport. 

<2)  Other  exhibitions,  as  well  as  participation  in  inter- 
natlonal  exhibitions  which  take  place  In  each  country 
daring  1960  61,  will  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement. 
The  Parties  will  likewise  discuss  in  the  near  future  the 
ility  Of  exchanging  national  exhibitions  in  subse- 
qnenl  Fears. 


Section  XII 

Travels  of  Representatives  of  Cultural,  Civic,  Youth  and 
Social  Croups 

(1)  In  order  to  establish  contacts,  exchange  experi- 
ence and  better  understand  each  other's  social  and  cul- 
tural life,  both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for  exchanges 
during  the  years  1960  and  1961  of  the  following  delega- 
tions for  tours  of  up  to  30  days:  writers  (three-four 
persons)  ;  artists  and  sculptors  (three-four  persons)  ; 
musicologists  (three-four  persons)  ;  and  specialists  in 
the  field  of  law  (five-eight  persons). 

(2)  Recognizing  the  special  importance  for  the  youth 
of  both  countries  to  know  and  to  understand  each  other 
better,  both  Parties  agree  to  provide  in  1960  and  1961 
for  the  expansion  of  trips  and  exchanges  of  delegations 
and  tourist  groups  of  young  people  aged  20  to  33  (stu- 
dents, workers  and  farmers,  leaders  of  youth  organiza- 
tions, etc. ) . 

Both  Parties  also  agree  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  give  the  young  visitors  an  opportunity  to  meet  the 
young  people  of  the  receiving  country  and  to  visit  them 
in  their  social,  cultural  and  sports  establishments  for 
youth,  youth  hostels,  schools  and  summer  camps,  etc. 

(3)  Both  Parties  will  encourage  exchanges  as  may  be 
agreed  between  them  of  delegations  representing  organi- 
zations devoted  to  friendship  and  cultural  ties,  labor, 
trade  union,  youth  and  other  non-governmental  organi- 
zations in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
cultural  and  social  life  of  both  countries,  it  being  recog- 
nized that  the  decision  to  carry  out  such  exchanges 
remains  a  concern  of  the  organizations  themselves.  In 
particular,  recognizing  the  important  role  of  women  in 
the  cultural  and  economic  life  of  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR,  both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for  exchanges 
of  delegations  of  women  in  various  professions. 

(4)  Both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for  reciprocal  visits 
in  1960-1961  of  two  or  three  individual  artists  for  periods 
of  two-three  months  each  for  the  purpose  of  sketching 
and  painting  and  giving  lectures  in  the  art  academies 
and  to  groups  of  artists  in  several  major  cities  of  each 
country.  Similarly,  both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for 
reciprocal  visits  in  1960-1961  of  two  or  three  individual 
musicians  for  periods  of  two-three  months  each  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  musical  composition  and 
performances. 

(5)  Both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for  an  exchange  in 
1960  of  theater  directors  for  a  period  of  six-eight  weeks. 

Section  XIII 
Exchanges  of  Athletes 

Both  Parties  will  provide  for  an  exchange  of  athletes 
and  athletic  teams  and  for  the  holding  of  the  following 
contests  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  in 
the  United  Slates : 

(1)  Track  and  field  meets  between  representative  teams 
to  be  held  in  tlie  Soviet  Union  in  1961. 
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(2)  Track  and  field  meets  between  representative  teams 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1962. 

(3)  Weight  lift  ins  matches  between  representative 
teams  to  be  held  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961. 

(4)  Weightlifting  matches  between  representative 
teams  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1962. 

(5)  Basketball  games  between  representative  men's 
and  women's  teams  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961. 

(6)  Basketball  games  between  representative  men's 
and  women's  teams  in  the  United  States  in  1962. 

(7)  Ice  hoc-key  games  between  teams  from  the  USA  and 
the  USSR  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  during  the 
1960-61  season. 

(8)  Ice  hockey  games  between  teams  from  the  USA 
and  the  USSR  to  be  held  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
1961-62  season. 

(9)  Swimming  meets  (including  diving)  between  repre- 
sentative teams  to  be  held  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961. 

(10)  Swimming  meets  (including  diving)  between  rep- 
resentative teams  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1962. 

(11)  Table  tennis  matches  between  junior  teams  (two 
boys,  two  girls)  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  first  half  of 
1960. 

(12)  Table  tennis  matches  between  junior  teams  (two 
boys,  two  girls)  in  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

(13)  Gymnastic  meets  between  representative  men's 
and  women's  teams  in  the  United  States  in  October- 
November  1960. 

(14)  Gymnastic  meets  between  representative  men's 
and  women's  teams  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  October- 
November  1961. 

Details  of  the  exchanges  listed  in  Section  XIII,  includ- 
ing financial  arrangements,  will  be  discussed  between  the 
appropriate  Soviet  and  American  sports  organizations. 

Section  XIV 
Development  of  Tourism 

(1)  Both  Parties  agree  to  do  everything  possible  to 
promote  the  development  of  tourism  and  to  take  all  pos- 
sible measures,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  to  better  satisfy  the 
requests  of  tourists  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  way 
of  life,  work,  and  culture  of  the  peoples.  Each  Party  also 
agrees  to  enable  tourists  to  travel  more  widely  and  visit 
more  places  in  those  areas  of  its  country  that  are  open 
to  travel  by  citizens  of  the  other  country. 

(2)  Both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for  the  exchange  in 
1960  of  groups  of  tourist  agency  executives  and  tourist 
experts.  Each  group  is  to  consist  of  five  persons,  and 
the  length  of  their  stay  in  the  country  is  not  to  exceed 
two  weeks. 

Section  XV 

Establishment  of  Direct  Air  Flights 
Both  Parties  agree  in  principle  to  establish  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity  direct  air  flights  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Negotiations  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  both  Parties  will  be  conducted  by 
appropriate  representatives  of  each  Government  at  a 
mutually  convenient  date  to  be  determined  later. 


Section  XVI 
Entry  into  Force 

The  present  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on 
January  1, 1960. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly  author- 
ized, have  signed  the  present  agreement  and  have  affixed 
their  seals  thereto. 

Done,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, both  equally  authentic,  at  Moscow  this  twenty- 
first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
fifty-nine. 


For  the  Government  of  the 
United   States  of  America 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson 


For  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

G.  A.  Zhukov 


Annex  to  Section  V 

Annex  to  Section  V,  Educational  Exchanges 

1.  Both  sides  agree  to  provide  access  for  each  student 
to  all  scholarly  and  scientific  materials  necessary  in  his 
field  of  study  on  the  basis  of  a  mutually  agreed  study 
plan. 

In  case  of  necessity,  this  plan  can,  where  appropriate 
and  possible,  include  work  in  research  institutions  and 
contacts  with  scientists  in  other  research  institutions 
which  are  outside  the  system  of  higher  education 
establishments. 

2.  Both  sides  agree  to  provide  for  living  quarters  for 
a  wife  of  any  married  student  who  may  desire  to  remain 
with  him  during  the  school  year ;  and  to  permit  the  wives 
of  other  married  students  at  least  one  30-day  visit  to  their 
husbands  during  the  school  year  or  at  its  termination. 
The  receiving  side  will  bear  no  expenses  for  the  travel  or 
sojourn  of  visiting  wives. 

3.  Each  receiving  side  will  bear,  through  appropriate 
agencies  or  organizations  which  it  may  select,  the  follow- 
ing expenses :  tuition  and  fees  for  training  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  for  living  quarters  and  monthly 
stipend  in  an  amount  to  be  subject  to  an  agreement  in 
advance  by  both  sides. 

In  the  case  of  a  student's  illness  or  accident,  the  receiv- 
ing side  will  bear  all  medical  costs,  including  hospital 
expenses,  within  limits  established  by  each  side. 

All  other  expenses  including  travel  to  the  country,  to 
the  place  of  study  within  the  country,  and  return  to  the 
home  country  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  will  be  borne 
by  the  sending  side  with  the  exception  of  situations  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  in  advance. 

4.  The  sending  side  will  submit  to  the  appropriate  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  receiving  side  at  least  five 
months  before  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  a  list  of 
its  students  together  with  information  on  the  course  of 
study  of  each  student. 

Notification  of  final  acceptances  and  placement  of  the 
students  must  be  given  at  least  two  months  before  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year. 
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5.  Each  side  may  send,  at  its  expense,  its  representa- 
tives to  the  host  country  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  conditions  of  study  and  sojourn  of  their  students. 


TEXT  OF  ADDENDUM 

MEMORANDUM 

Cooperation,  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in 
the  Field  of  the  Utilization  of  Atomic  Energy  for 
Peaceful  Purposes 

Unclassified  exchanges  between  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
will  be  implemented  under  the  framework  of  the  relevant 
provision  of  Section  II,  "Scientific  Exchanges,"  of  the 
1960-61  US-USSR  Exchange  Agreement  in  the  scientific, 
technical,  educational  and  cultural  fields. 

The  basic  Exchange  Agreement  for  1960-61  provides 
for  reciprocal  unclassified  exchanges  of  information  and 
of  visits  of  scientists.  In  addition,  the  parties  will 
explore  the  desirability  of  unclassified  joint  projects. 
This  Memorandum  outlines  areas  for  initial  exchanges 
and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  implementing  these 
and  future  exchanges.  Additional  proposals  may  be 
developed  from  time  to  time  between  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  USSR  Main  Administration 
for  the  Utilization  of  Atomic  Energy,  and  will  be  subject 
to  approval  by  both  governments.  These  exchange 
arrangements  are  subject  to  termination  on  thirty  days' 
notice  by  either  party. 

In  order  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  its  interested  members  will  benefit  to  the  fullest  from 
this  effort  for  further  development  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  the  atom,  the  Agency  will  be  given  all  reports  and  the 
results  of  the  exchanges  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
Agency  will  be  asked  to  assist  in  the  consideration  of 
possible  joint  projects  by  sponsoring  meetings,  symposia 
or  studies  considered  necessary  for  such  planning. 

Exchange  of  Visits 

For  the  purpose  of  exchanging  information  on  further 
scientific  and  technical  development  on  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  in  their  respective  countries,  the  parties 
agree  to  the  following  exchanges  of  visits  of  specialized 
personnel  composed  of  groups  of  three  to  five  persons  for 
periods  of  ten  to  fifteen  days  on  an  agreed  and  reciprocal 
basis. 

1.  Delegations  of  scientists  specializing  in  the  field  of 
thermonuclear  research  for  visits  primarily  to  the  In- 
stitute of  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  USSR  and  the  Princeton  Project  of  the  USA,  but  in- 
cluding short  visits  to  additional  facilities  engaged  in 
thermonuclear  research  in  the  USSR  and  the  USA. 

2.  Delegation!  of  scientists  specializing  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  power  reactors,  including  breeder  reactors,  for 
visit*  V>  facilities  in  the  USA  and  the  USSR. 

•''..  Delegations  of  scientists  in  the  field  of  high  energy 
physlcH,  for  visits  to  facilities  In  the  USA  and  the  USSR. 


4.  Delegations  of  scientists  working  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear physics,  neutron  physics,  and  the  structure  of  the 
nucleus,  for  visits  to  facilities  in  the  USA  and  the  USSR.ll 

The  above  visits,  as  well  as  additional  exchanges  of 
visits  which  may  be  developed  in  these  and  other  fields  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  shall  be  carried  out  in   I 
accordance  with  the  following  procedures : 

1.  The  specific  dates  and  duration  of  visits,  the  specific 
numbers  and  identification  of  scientists  and  facilities 
involved,  and  the  specific  field  of  activity  contemplated  by 
each  side  for  each  of  the  visit  exchanges,  will  be  devel-  I 
oped  between  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  USSR  Main  Administration  for  Utilization  of  Atomic 
Energy  and  confirmed  through  diplomatic  channels.  At  J 
the  same  time,  the  respective  governments  will  specify  the 
permissive  travel  to  be  afforded  beyond  the  location  of 
the  facility  involved. 

2.  In  all  cases  the  sending  country  will  pay  the  salary, 
subsistence,  travel  costs  and  other  expenses  of  their  own 
scientists  and  personnel  both  to  and  from  their  main 
destination  and  within  the  host  country.  The  host  coun- 
try will  be  responsible  for  making  suitable  arrangements 
such  as  hotel  accommodations  and  travel  and  to  provide 
necessary  interpreters. 

Exchange  of  Information 

The  Parties  agree  to  exchange  information  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis  through  the  exchange  of  documents,  reports 
and  abstracts.    Conferences  may  be  held  as  agreed. 

The  Parties  agree  to : 

1.  The  exchange  of  abstracts  of  unclassified  work  in 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  being  conducted  in  their 
countries.  This  would  include  abstracts  of  both  formal 
reports  which  are  published  in  the  technical  literature  as 
well  as  informal  and  progress  reports  which  are  normally 
only  circulated  within  the  atomic  energy  programs  of 
their  respective  countries. 

2.  In  the  research  reactor  and  power  reactor  field,  the 
provision  of  full-size  copies  of  such  unclassified  reports   i 
as  are  listed  in  the  abstracts  and  as  are  requested  by  the 
other  party. 

3.  The  exchange  of  information  on  radio-isotope  pro- 
duction and  processing  development,  techniques  of  appli- 
cation and  high  intensity  sources. 

4.  Abstracts  and  reports  exchanged  by  the  Parties  shall 
also  be  made  available  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

Joint  Enterprises 

The  Parties  agree  initially  to  examine  separately  the 
feasibility  of  engaging  in  joint  projects  in  various  un- 
classified areas. 

Included  in  the  initial  exploration  are  joint  facilities    . 
and  undertakings  in  controlled  thermonuclear  reactions; 
the  design  and  construction  of  an  accelerator  of  large  and 
novel  type;  approaches  to  waste  disposal  problems;  nu-    I 
clear  data  evaluation  and  compilation ;  and  the  develop 
ment  of  nuclear  standards.  ] 

Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis-.^ 
sion  and  the  USSR  Main  Administration  for  the  Utili-    ' 
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zaii.m  of  Atomic  Energy  will  meet  in  the  first  half  of 
1960  to  consider  what  enterprises  merit  further  study 
and  will  request  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
to  assist  in  arranging  such  meetings. 

Instruments 

The  parties  agree  to  consider  the  possibility  of  making 
available  new  scientific  instruments  under  agreed  terms 
and  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Such  arrangements  will  pro- 
ceed only  to  the  extent  mutually  agreed  and  permissible 
under  the  laws  and  export  policies  of  the  respective 
countries. 

John  A.  McCone,  Chairman 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

V.  S.  Emelyanov,  Director 
USSR  Main  Administration  for  the 
Utilization  of  Atomic  Energy 
Washington,  D.C. 
24  Xovcmbcr  1959 


U.S.  and  India  Sign  Supplement 
to  Investment  Agreement 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press  release  840  dated  December  7 

The  United  States  and  India  on  December  7 
signed  at  Washington,  D.C,  an  agreement  which 
provides  additional  encouragement  for  investment 
of  private  American  capital  in  business  enterprises 
in  India. 

The  agreement,  which  was  signed  by  G.  Lewis 
[Jones,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  and  D.  N.  Chat- 
terjee,  Charge  dAffaires  ad  interim  of  the  Indian 
Embassy,  amends  the  convertibility  guaranty 
igreement  of  September  19,  1957.1  This  amend- 
ment provides  that  American  investors  for  a  pre- 
nium  will  be  able  to  receive  insurance  for  reim- 
Irsement  in  dollars  by  the  U.S.  Government  of 
osses  which  may  be  incurred  because  of  expropria- 
ion. 

The  Government  of  India  has  long  had  laws  for 
compensation  to  investors  in  event  of  expropria- 
ion  of  property.  American  investors  will  now  be 
,ble  also  to  obtain  U.S.  Government  guaranties  of 
ompensation  in  dollars. 

The  U.S.  investment  guaranty  program  in  In- 

1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3900. 


dia  has  been  in  effect  since  the  signing  of  the  origi- 
nal agreement  of  September  19,  1957.  Before  the 
December  7  agreement  the  program  was  limited  to 
guaranties  that  capital  invested  and  Indian  re- 
ceipts (rupees)  from  new  or  expanded  American 
Private  enterprises  in  India  could  be  converted 
into  dollars. 

Since  the  convertibility  agreement  has  been  in 
effect  in  India,  the  United  States  has  issued  guar- 
anties covering  private  American  investments  in 
India  totaling  $6.5  million.  To  date,  no  guaranty 
contracts  have  been  invoked. 

U.S.  investment  guaranties  are  available  for 
new  American  investments  of  cash,  commodities, 
patents,  or  services  made  by  U.S.  individuals  or 
firms  in  any  country  which  has  accepted  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  investment  guaranty  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration as  part  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
and  is  designed  to  encourage  the  investment  of 
private  American  capital  in  cooperating  countries. 


REMARKS  MADE  ON  OCCASION  OF  SIGNING 

Press  release  842  dated  December  7 
Assistant  Secretary  Jones 

A  little  more  than  2  years  ago— on  September 
19,  1957,  to  be  exact— the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  India  signed  a  convertibility 
guaranty  agreement.  This  agreement  gave  as- 
surance against  currency  inconvertibility  to 
Americans  who  make  new  investments  in  private 
business  enterprises  in  India. 

Today  I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  signing, 
on  behalf  of  my  Government,  a  supplement  to  this 
convertibility  guaranty  agreement.  This  supple- 
ment adds  a  new  inducement  for  investors  of 
American  private  capital  in  India  by  providing 
that  American  investors,  for  a  premium,  will  be 
able  to  receive  insurance  for  reimbursement  in 
dollars  by  the  United  States  Government  of  losses 
which  may  be  incurred  because  of  expropriation. 

This  is  another  step  on  the  part  of  my  Govern- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  Government  of  In- 
dia, to  encourage  further  investment  of  private 
American  capital  in  private-sector  projects  which 
will  add  to  the  economic  development  in  India. 
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We  also  believe  that  it  further  demonstrates  to 
us  the  interest  of  the  Government  of  India  in  en- 
couraging new  investments  in  their  country  by 
private  American  investors. 


D.  N.  Chatterjee,  Indian  Charge 

It  is  a  privilege  to  sign,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  the  investment  guaranty  pro- 
gram agreement  under  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  joins  with  India  in  assuring 
the  safety  of  American  private  capital  investment 
in  India,  which  is  now  increasing  rapidly.  We 
regard  this  agreement  as  another  affirmation  of 
our  longstanding  policy  of  encouraging  private 
initiative  at  home  and  attracting  private  invest- 
ment from  abroad  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
our  economy. 

The  principles  embodied  in  the  agreement 
signed  today  by  both  our  countries  are  the  same  as 
those  embodied  in  our  Constitution.  This  states 
that,  should  at  any  time,  for  any  reasons,  an  indus- 
trial enterprise  be  nationalized,  appropriate  com- 
pensation will  be  paid.  We  are  pleased  that  we 
can  say  that  the  procedures  called  for  in  this 
agreement  have  in  fact  been  followed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  very  rare  cases  that  Government 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
a  private  activity  became  necessary  in  the  period 
since  we  became  an  independent  nation  12  years 
ago.  With  the  signing  of  this  agreement  Ameri- 
can investment  in  India  will  have  the  same  guar- 
antee of  safety  from  the  American  Government 
that  it  has  always  had  from  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  said,  we  do  not  believe  in 
nationalization  for  its  own  sake.  A  few  days  ago 
our  Prime  Minister  [Jawaharlal  Nehru]  declared 
at  a  press  conference:  "We  are  driven  not  by 
ideological  considerations  but  by  compulsion  of 
facts,"  and  "I  want  to  give  the  widest  possible 
scope  for  development  of  private  enterprise. 
There  is  an  enormous  field  in  India  untapped." 

This  fundamental  Indian  policy  with  regard  to 
private  investment,  from  both  Indian  and  for- 
eign sources  in  suitable  industrial  fields,  is  set 
forth  in  our  Industrial  Policy  Resolution  of  1956. 
Further,  may  I  point  out  that  it  was  because  we 
have  always  welcomed  such  investment  from  the 
United  Slates  that  we  signed  in  1957  the  U.S.- 


India currency  convertibility  agreement.  That 
guarantees  the  American  investor  full  converti- 
bility into  dollars  of  his  investment  and  income 
from  this  investment.  Our  record  for  permitting  I 
this  convertibility  remains  unbroken  even  though 
we  are  passing  through  a  period  when  the  amounts 
of  foreign  exchange  available  to  us  have  been 
critically  low. 

As  another  step  to  encourage  U.S.  private  in- 
vestment we  have  recently  signed  with  the  United 
States  an  income  tax  convention  which,  when  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate,  will  eliminate  double  taxation 
by  the  U.S.  and  India  on  income.2  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  this  connection  that  our  tax  struc- 
ture is  generally  recognized  as  being  very  liberal 
in  its  treatment  of  new  industries.  Among  a  num- 
ber of  investment  incentives,  we  permit  a  "tax 
holiday"  of  5  years  for  investment  not  returning 
more  than  6  percent  income;  tax  allowance  of  25 
percent  on  the  cost  of  new  plant  and  machinery ; 
and  a  "tax  holiday"  for  the  first  2  years'  income 
for  foreign  technicians  involved  in  new  enterprise. 
As  a  result  of  the  double  taxation  agreement  the 
benefit  of  these  concessions  will  be  available  to  the 
American  investor. 

To  encourage  and  facilitate  further  private  in- 
vestment, plans  are  now  being  developed  for  an 
All-India  Investment  Centre  which  will  bring  to- 
gether the  diverse  facilities  for  locating  and  at- 
tracting foreign  capital  and  assisting  foreign  capi- 
tal in  locating  and  participating  in  investment  op- 
portunities in  India, 

During  the  past  10  or  12  years  foreign  private 
investment  in  India  has  almost  doubled,  and  it 
now  stands  at  a  total  of  about  $1.2  billion.  For 
various  historical  reasons  the  bulk  of  these  total 
investments  has  been  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  1957  for  the  first  time  the  inflow  of  capital 
from  the  United  States — about  $21  million— was 
larger  than  the  inflow  from  any  other  country. 
However,  the  total  of  U.S.  investments  in  India  is 
still  relatively  small— about  $120  million.  It  is 
our  hope  that  with  increasing  contacts  between 
India  and  the  United  States  and  the  various  meas- 
ures which  we  have  taken,  including  the  agree- 
ment which  we  are  signing  today,  there  would  be 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  flow  of  private  capi- 
tal from  the  United  States  into  India. 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  30, 1959,  p.  813. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  the  regulation  of  inter-American  automotive 
traffic.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  December 
15,  1943.  Entered  into  force  July  25,  1944.  TIAS  1567. 
Signature:  Venezuela,  December  7,  1959. 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the  crime 
of  genocide.     Done  at  Paris  December  9, 1948.    Entered 
into  force  January  12, 1951.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Colombia,  October  27,  1959. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Sixth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts 
of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1957.2 
Signature:  Ghana    (subject   to   ratification),    October 
13,  1959. 

Seventh  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts 
of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  November  30,  1957.2 
Signature:  Ghana  (subject  to  ratification),  October  13, 
1959. 

Declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of  article 
XVI :  4  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Done  at  Geneva  November  30,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
May  11, 1959.    TIAS  4345. 

Signature:  Ghana  (subject  to  ratification),  October  13, 
1959. 

Proces-verbal  extending  the  validity  of  the  declaration 
extending  the  standstill  provisions  of  article  XVI :  4  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done 
at  Geneva  November  22,  1958.  Entered  into  force  Mav 
11,1959.    TIAS  4345. 

Signature:  Ghana  (subject  to  ratification),  October  13, 
1959. 

Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of 

new  schedule  III— Brazil— to  the  General  Agreement  on 

Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  December  31, 1958.2 

Signature:  Ghana  (subject  to  ratification),  October  13, 

1959. 


BILATERAL 


China 


Agreement  providing  for  a  grant  to  the  Government  of 
China  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  research 
and  training  equipment  and  materials.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  October  16  and  Decem- 
ber 2,  1959.    Entered  into  force  December  2,  1959. 

India 

Agreement  supplementing  the  investment  guaranty  agree- 
ment of  September  19,  1957  (TIAS  3900),  so  as  to  cover 
loss  by  reason  of  expropriation.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  December  7, 1959.  Entered  into 
force  December  7, 1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Recess  Appointments 

Foy  David  Kohler  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs,  effective  December  11.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  852 
dated  December  11.) 


Resignations 

William  H.  G.  FitzGerald  as  Deputy  Director  for  Man- 
agement, International  Cooperation  Administration,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1960.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  FitzGerald,  see 
White  House  press  release  dated  December  7.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

2  Not  in  force. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization — Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  TIAS 
4230.     19  pp.     15tf. 

Adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  at  the 
Second  through  the  Seventh  and  the  Tenth  Sessions,  at 
Mexico,  December  1,  1947 ;  at  Beirut,  December  10,  1948 ; 
at  Paris,  October  5,  1949 ;  at  Florence,  June  15,  1950 ;  at 
Paris,  July  11,  1951,  December  11,  1952,  and  December  3, 
1958. 

Special  Economic  Assistance — Transportation  of  Wheat  in 
Yemen.   TIAS  4286.    4  pp.    5«S. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Yemen.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Taiz  June  29  and 
30, 1959.    Entered  into  force  June  30, 1959. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  4287.    4  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Indonesia.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Djakarta  Feb- 
ruary 2  and  March  2,  1959.  Entered  into  force  March  2, 
1959. 

Termination  of  Military  and  Economic  Assistance  Agree- 
ments of  April  21,  1954;  July  25,  1955;  and  May  22,  1957 — 
Continued  Application  of  Certain  Provisions.  TIAS  4289. 
6  pp.    5#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Iraq.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Baghdad  May  30  and 
July  7, 1959.    Entered  into  force  July  21, 1959. 
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Technical     Cooperation — Program    in    British    Guiana. 

TIAS  4290.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, extending  agreement  of  June  29  and  July  12,  1954. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  June  22  and 
30, 1959.     Entered  into  force  June  30,  1959. 

Atomic    Energy — Cooperation    in    Peaceful    Application. 

TIAS  4291.    5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency — Signed  at 
Vienna  May  11,  1959.    Entered  into  force  August  7,  1959. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses.   TIAS  4292.    15  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Greece.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Athens  May  6, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  August  11, 1959. 

Telecommunications — Voice  of  America  Radio  Relay  Fa- 
cilities.   TIAS  4293.     2  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Liberia — Signed  at  Monrovia  August  13,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  August  13, 1959. 

Army  and  Air  Force  Missions  to  Nicaragua.  TIAS  4294. 
3  pp.   50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Nicaragua,  amending  agreements  of  November  19,  1953, 
and  November  19,  1952,  as  extended.  Exchange  of 
notes — Dated  at  Managua  March  25  and  May  22,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  May  22, 1959. 

Radio  Communications  Between  Amateur  Stations  on  Be- 
half of  Third  Parties.    TIAS  4295.    4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Mexico.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Mexico  July  31, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  August  30, 1959. 

Bahamas  Long  Range  Proving  Ground— Administrative 
Arrangements  Regarding  Sites  in  Ascension  Island.   TIAS 

4296.    5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  August  24  and 
25, 1959.    Entered  into  force  August  25, 1959. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  TIAS  4297.  4  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Belgium,  amending  annex  B  of  the  agreement  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  1950.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Brussels 
October  4  and  15,  1957.  Entered  into  force  October  15 
1957. 

Weather  Stations— Cooperative  Program  on  Guadeloupe 
Island.    TIAS  4298.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
France,  supplementing  the  agreement  of  March  23  1956 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Paris  July  21  and  Septem- 
ber 3,  1958.    Entered  into  force  September  3,  1958. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.    TIAS  4299.    3  pp.    50. 
Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  and 
./-,!"«•   "mendin«  annex  B  to  agreement  of  January 
27,  V .>.,<).    Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Brussels  April  21 
ana  £),  v.).,'.).    Entered  Into  force  April  29, 1959. 

Termination  of  Military  Assistance  Furnished  on  Grant 
';"?!    V  °n  C  °f  Certain  Obligations.    TIAS  4300. 

Agreement  between  the  Dnlted  states  of  America  and 
logo  :|„viji,  mm-riding  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
of  October  18,  1954.  and  terminating  the  agreements  of 
KOfMBtMf  20  end  21,  1080,  April  17,  1861,  November  14, 
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1951,  May  19  and  22,  1955,  and  September  30,  1955 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Belgrade  August  25  1959 
Entered  into  force  August  25, 1959. 

Sale   of   Military   Equipment,   Materials,   and    Services. 

TIAS  4301.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Yugoslavia.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Belgrade  Au- 
gust 25,  1959.    Entered  into  force  August  25,  1959. 

International  Wheat  Agreement,  1959.  TIAS  4302  121 
pp.  400. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Other  Governments.  Formulated  at  the  United  Nations 
Wheat  Conference  March  10,  1959.  Open  for  signature 
at  Washington  April  6-24,  inclusive,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  July  16,  1959,  with  respect  to  Part  I  and  Parts  III 
to  VIII ;  entered  into  force  August  1,  1959,  with  respect  to 
Part  II. 

Cooperation.   TIAS  4303.    2  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Liberia.  Signed  at  Washington  July  8,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  July  8, 1959. 

Grant  for  Procurement  of  Nuclear  Research  and  Training 
Equipment  and  Materials.    TIAS  4304.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Lima  July  16  and 
August  22,  1959.    Entered  into  force  August  22,  1959. 

Military  Assistance— Grant  of  United  States  Vessels  to 
Japan.    TIAS  4305.    10  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  July  31, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  July  31, 1959. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance— Cash  Contribution  by  Japan. 

TIAS  4306.    6  pp.    50. 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan,  relating  to  agreement  of  March  8,  1954.  Exchange 
of  notes— Signed  at  Tokyo  August  11,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  August  11,  1959. 

Technical  Cooperation— Training  School  in  Mexico.  TIAS 
4307.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Mexico,  extending  the  agreement  of  April  6,  1954,  as 
amended  and  extended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Mexico  June  22,  1959.  Entered  into  force  June  22,  1959. 
Operative  retroactively  December  31, 1958. 

Defense— Loan  of  Vessels.  TIAS  4308.  6  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Greece.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Athens  December 
15,  1958,  and  January  15,  1959.  Entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 15,  1959.  And  supplementary  agreement  effected  by 
exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Athens  August  20,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  August  20, 1959. 

Loans  of  Submarines  to  Turkey.  TIAS  4309.  2  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Turkey,  amending  agreement  of  February  16  and  July  1, 
1954.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Ankara  August  28, 
1959.     Entered  into  force  August  28,  1959. 

Mexican  Agricultural  Workers.    TIAS  4310.    8  pp.    100. 

Agreements  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Mexico,  extending  agreement  of  August  11,  1951,  as 
amended  and  extended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Mexico  August  31,  1959.  Entered  into  force  August  31, 
1959.  And  exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Mexico  July  28 
and  30,  1959.  Entered  into  force  July  30,  1959.  And  ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Mexico  June  24  and  27,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  June  27, 1959. 
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Date  Subject 

12/7      Investment  guaranty  program,  India. 

Recess  appointment:  Merchant  (bi- 
ographic details). 

Jones,  Chatterjee :  investment  guaran- 
ty program,  India. 

Deadline  for  filing  claims  under  Ger- 
man General  War  Sequel  Law. 

U.S.-Italy  joint  communique. 

U.S.-Turkey  joint  communique. 

Delegation  to  NATO  ministerial  meet- 
ing (rewrite). 

International  Educational  Exchange 
Day,  Pennsylvania. 

U.S.-Afghanistan  joint  communique. 

Adair  designated  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
(biographic  details). 

Herter :  news  conference. 

U.S.-Pakistan  joint  communique. 

Recess  appointment:  Kohler  (bio- 
graphic details). 

853  12/11     Gross  elected  ITU  Secretary  General 

(rewrite). 

854  12/11     Herter :  departure  for  Paris  meetings. 
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OFFICIAL    BUSINESS 


How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made 


Who  makes  our  foreign  policy  and  how  is  it  made?  Who 
decides  what  the  Nation  shall  do  in  its  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  how  are  decisions  reached? 

These  questions  are  discussed  in  a  new  edition  of  the  popular 
Department  of  State  publication,  How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made. 
This  short,  illustrated  pamphlet  describes  briefly  and  directly 

.  .  .  the  role  of  the  President 

.  .  .  the  role  of  Congress 

.  .  .  the  role  of  the  official  household 

...  the   composition  and  task   of  the  National   Security 
Council 

...  the  functions  and  organization  of  the  Department  of 
State 

.  .  .  the  effect  other  nations  may  have  on  our  policy  making 

.  .  .  the  basic  part  played  by  our  citizenry  in  determining 
foreign  policy  decisions 


Publication  6892 


15  cents 


Please  send  me copies  of  How  Foreign  Policy  /»  Made. 


Name: 


Street  Address: 


City,  Zone,  and  State: 
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Corrections  for  Volume  XLI 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  errors  in  Volume  XLI : 

August  3,  page  179:  The  Bulletin  reference  in 
the  footnote  should  read  "July  20,  1959,  p.  95." 

September  14,  page  371,  eighth  line  of  italic 
paragraph:  The  date  of  President  Eisenhower's 
letter  to  Mayor  Brandt  should  be  "August  28." 

September  14,  page  386,  right  column,  22d  line 
of  text:  The  sentence  should  read,  "Likewise,  our 
Foreign  Service  posts  in  the  cities  of  Fort-de- 
France  and  Bridgetown  appear  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice List  as  Martinique  and  Barbados." 

September  21,  page  403,  left  column,  12th  line  of 
text :  "Programs"  should  read  "problems." 

September  21,  page  404,  right  column :  The  date 
of  President  Eisenhower's  letter  should  be  "August 
31,  1959." 

December  21,  pages  914  and  917:  Guy  Scalabre 
also  signed  for  the  French  Republic. 
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Academy  of  Sciences,  National.     See  National  Academy 

of  Sciences 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Soviet,  200 
Access  to  Berlin.     See  Berlin  situation 
Accounting   Office,    General,   report  on   aid    program    in 

India,  statement  (Herter),  865 
Acheson,  Dean,  864 
Adair,  Charles  W.,  733,  925 
Adenauer,  Konrad,  4,  264,  372,  501,  785 
Administrative  radio  conference  (ITU),  U.S.  representa- 
tives to,  182 
Adriatic-Balkan    region,    Soviet   proposal    for    atom-free 

zone,  U.S.  rejection,  160 
Aerial  photographic  survey  of  New  Zealand  coastline, 

agreement  with  New  Zealand  for,  925 
Afghanistan : 

Importation    of    educational,    scientific,    and    cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on,  67w 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Jones,  679 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  742,  934 
Africa  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 

African  states,  independent,  conference  of,  address  and 

message :  Dillon,  264 ;  Satterthwaite,  337 
Aspirations  and  problems  of,  statements,  TourS,  719, 
720;     text     of    joint    communique     (Eisenhower, 
Tour<§),  722 
DLF  loans,  563 

Economic  commission  for,    U.N.,    statement    (Meany) 
879 

European  territories  in,  U.S.  views,  address  (Murphy) 
711 

Foreign  Relations,  volume  on,  published,  68 

French  Community,  political  developments  in,  address 

(Eisenhower),  436 
Joint  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences-ICA  study  of 

problems  in  area  south  of  the  Sahara,  634,  691 
Progress  in   and   U.S.   policy   toward,   addresses   and 
statement :  Herter,  468 ;  Satterthwaite,  335 :  Sears 
808 
South-West  Africa,   question  of,  texts  of  statements 

(Sears),  and  General  Assembly  resolutions,  807 
U.N.  trust  territories,  developments  in,  addresses,  let- 
ter, resolution,  and  statements:  Eisenhower,  289; 
General  Assembly  resolution,  732;  Satterthwaite! 
338 ;  Sears,  180,  291 ;  Wilcox,  446 ;  Zablocki,  730,  922 
Aging,    1st    White    House    conference    on    the,    address 

(Lord),  839 
Agricultural   Sciences,  Inter-American  Institute  of,  pro- 
tocol of  amendment  to  1944  convention  on,  293,  365 
461,  491,  608,  772,  924 
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Agricultural  surpluses,  U.S.,  use  in  overseas  programs: 
Addresses:  Dillon,  706,  856;  Paarlberg,  672 
Agreements  with :  Argentina,  34 ;  Austria,  142 ;  Brazil, 
461;  China,  Republic  of,  68;  Colombia,  653;  Ethi- 
opia, 240;  Iceland,  849;  India,  772,  849,  850,  890; 
Indonesia,  68,  697 ;  Iran,  34 ;  Korea,  142 ;  Pakistan, 
101,    697,    890;    Peru,    609;   Poland,   34,   789,   814; 
Spain,  294;   Thailand,  222;   Turkey,  258;   U.A.R., 
330,    698,    890;     Uruguay,    890;    Viet-Nam,    850; 
Yugoslavia,  222 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 
See  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act 
Child  feeding  program,  agreement  with  Italy,  241,  294 
Disposal  policy,  U.S.  delegation  report  on  15th  session 

of  GATT,  846 
Draper  Committee  proposal  re,  209 
Emergency    relief    aid    to:    Guinea,    22;    India,    679; 

Libya,  358 ;  Malagasy  Republic,  94 
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dresses  and   statement :    Cabot,   755 ;   Dillon, '  539, 
856;  Rubottom,  596 
Agricultural    Trade    Development    and    Assistance    Act 
(P.L.  480)  : 
Addresses :  Dillon,  856 ;  Paarlberg,  675 
Administration  of : 
Executive  order,  54 

Views  of  Department  of  State  on,  statement  (Mann) 
212 
Approval  of  extension  of,  statement  (Eisenhower),  515 
Agriculture  (see  also  Agricultural  Sciences,  Inter-Amer- 
ican Institute  of;  Agricultural  surpluses;  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization ;  and  Tariff  policy)  : 
Agrarian  reform,   U.S.  views  on,   statement    (Hender- 
son), 887 
Commodity    trade    problems.      See    Commodity    trade 

problems 
Exchanges  in  field  of,  U.S.-Soviet,  952 
GATT  Committee  II  consultations  re,  845 
Mexico,   Rockefeller  Foundation  aid  to,   882 
Polish  Minister  for,  visit  to  U.S.,  555 
Soviet  7-year  plan  for,  prospects  of,  statement  (Allen 

Dulles),  871 
U.S.  food-for-peace  program,  addresses  and  statement: 
Dillon,  857 ;  Eisenhower,  515 ;  Paarlberg,  672 
Aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Economic  and  technical 

aid,  Military  assistance,  and  Mutual  security 
Air  transport.    See  Aviation 
Aircraft.    See  Aviation 

Airmail,   universal  postal  convention    (1957)    provisions 
re,  849 


967 


Albania : 

Independence,  47th  anniversary  of,  Department  state- 
ment, 866 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  814 
Alessandri,  Jorge,  907 
Algeria : 
Refugees,  U.S.  aid,  651 

Self-determination,   De  Gaulle's  plan  for,   U.S.   views 
on,  remarks  and  statements :  Eisenhower,  500 ;  Her- 
ter,  500,  503,  578 
U.S.  position  re  granting  visas  to  FLN  members,  state- 
ment (Herter),865 
Aliens,  departure  for  Cuba  by,  U.S.  intensifies  enforce- 
ment of  laws  re,  Department  of  Justice  announce- 
ment and  statement  ( Herter) ,  757 
Allen,  George  V.,  67 
Allen,  Raymond  B.,  494 

Allowances  to  certain  U.S.  personnel  abroad,  Executive 
order  providing  regulations  and  delegations  of  au- 
thority re,  940 
Almonds,  request  for  investigation  on  need  for  import 
quota,  announcement  and  letter   (Eisenhower),  240 
Ambassadorial    talks,    U.S.-Communist    China,    address 

(Robertson),  9 
American  Bar  Association,  377 
American   Doctrine,   purpose  of,   address    (McClintock), 

120 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial   Organizations,    position    on   Berlin,    President 
Eisenhower's  reply  to  letter  concerning,  154 
American  National  Exhibition  at  Moscow.     See  Exhibits : 

U.S.  exhibit  at  Moscow 
American  Republics.     See  Inter-American,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Organization  of  American  States,  Pan  American, 
and  individual  countries 
American  States,  5th  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs.    See  under  Foreign  Ministers  of  Amer- 
ican States 
American  States,  Organization  of.     See  Organization  of 

American  States 
Anderson,  Andrew  W.,  383 
Anderson,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  460 
Anderson,  Daniel  V.,  222 
Anderson,  Robert  B.,  210,  392,  532,  652,  907 
Anglo-American  relations,  principles  of,  remarks  (Eisen- 
hower, Macmillan),405,  409 
Anguilla  and  St.  Christopher  Nevis,  convention  for  ex- 
change of  postal  money  orders  with  U.S.,  772 
Antarctica,  peaceful  uses  of: 
Conference  to  negotiate  treaty : 
Address  (Herter)  and  delegations,  650 
Member   of  advisory  committee  to  U.S.   delegation 

named,  771 
Text  of  final  act,  912 
Treaty : 

Current  actions,  924 

Signing  of,   announcement  and   statements    (Eisen- 
hower, Herter), fill,  912 
Text,  914 
ANZUfl  Council,  10th  meeting,  text  of  communique,  708 
Apartheid,  policy  In  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.  views, 
statements:  Rlegelman,  949;  Sears,  807 
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Arab-Israeli  dispute,  statements  (Herter),  468,  575,  579, 

861 
Arab  Republic,  United.     See  United  Arab  Republic 
Arab  states  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 

Arab  development  bank,  proposed  establishment  of,  288 
Nationalism,  development  of,  article  (Newsom),  415 
Refugees.     See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
U.S.  position  toward  Arab  League,  address   (McClin- 
tock), 119 
Arbitration,    Permanent   Court   of,   designation    of   U.S. 

members,  587 
Argentina : 
Air  transport  negotiations  with  U.S.,  491 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  623 
GATT  accession,  consideration  of,  846 
Trade  restrictions  against   dollar  imports,   relaxation 

of,  84,  285 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with   U.S.,  34 
Air  Force  mission,  agreement  amending  1956  agree- 
ment with  U.S.,  772 
Antarctic  treaty,  650,  911, 924 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  697 

Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, 653 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  ob- 
ligations under,  statement  (Herter),  912 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  183 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
172, 183,  925 
Visit  by  director  of  Export-Import  Bank,  117 
Arias  Espinosa,  Ricardo,  827 

Armaments    (see   also  Arms   supply,   Missiles,   Nuclear 
weapons,  and  Disarmament)  : 
Arms    for    forces    in    Berlin,    question    of,    statement 

(Herter),  266 
Caribbean  area,  U.S.  policy  re  exports  to,  717 
Costa  Rica,  trading  of  surplus  arms  for  agricultural 

equipment,  statement  (Herter),  783 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  statement  (Herter),  579 
Latin  American  limitation  of,  proposed,  U.S.  support, 

907 
Modern  weapons   for  NATO   forces  in  Turkey,   U.S.- 
Turkish agreement  on,  850 
NATO.  See  under  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Reduction  and  control  of : 

U.S.  position,  address  (Merchant),  590 
Western    willingness    to    negotiate,    report    (Eisen- 
hower), 437 
Rockets,   U.S.  rejection  of  Soviet  proposal  to  ban  in 
Balkan-Adriatic  region,  160 
Armed  forces,  foreign,  in  Berlin  and  Germany : 

Force  levels  for  and  question  of  withdrawal  of,  West- 
ern position:  statements    (Herter),  149,  150,  151, 
152,  266,  270,  580 ;  text  of  Western  proposal,  153 
NATO  status-of-forces  agreement,  agreements  supple- 
menting, 293,  398 
Armed  forces,  U.S. : 
Air  Force  personnel,  operation  of  communications  unit 

in  Pakistan,  agreement  re,  164 
Aircraft,  Communist  attacks  on.    See  under  Aviation 
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Armed  forces,  U.S. — Continued 
Germany  (see  also  Armed  forces,  foreign),  persons  on 
leave  and  direct  procurement,  U.S.-German  agree- 
ments relating  to,  398 
Iceland,  withdrawal  of,  statement   (Herter),  938 
Korea,  statement  (Lodge),  684 
Military  bases  overseas.     See  Military  bases 
Military  missions  abroad.    See  Military  missions 
Sale  of  excess  property  on  Taiwan,  agreement  with 

Republic  of  China  relating  to,  461 
Withdrawal  from  Morocco,  discussions  on,  723 
Arms  supply  (see  also  Missiles)  : 
Caribbean  area,  U.S.  policy,  717 

NATO  defense  forces  in  Turkey,  agreement  with  Tur- 
key re  supply  of  modern  weapons  to,  850 
Armstrong,  Robert,  903 

Art  exhibit  in  Moscow,  U.S.,  statement  (Herter),  112 
Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia  (see  also  Far  East 
and  individual  countries)  : 
Collective  security  in.    See  ANZUS  Council  and  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Communist    activities    in,    remarks    and    statement: 

Fujiyama,  Herter,  509 ;  Lodge,  282 
Conlon  report  re  U.S.  policy,  statements  (Herter),  787, 

862 
Economic  development: 
Asian  Economic  Development,  President's  Fund  for, 

205 
Colombo  Plan,  U.S.  delegation  to  11th  meeting,  733 
DLF  loans,  564 

Southeast  Asia   Treaty  Organization  contributions. 
See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Refugees.    See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Visit  by  Assistant  Secretary  Jones,  679 
Western  policy  in,  remarks  (Parsons),  345 
Athletes,  exchange  of,  U.S.-Soviet  agreement,  956 
Atlantic  Alliance.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion 
Atlantic  Community.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation 
Atom-free  zone  in  Balkans  and  Adriatic,  U.S.  rejection 

of  Soviet  proposal,  160 
Atomic  energy,  mutual  defense  uses  of : 
Agreements  for  cooperation  with :  Canada,  258 ;  France, 
222;  Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  258;  Greece, 
365;  Netherlands,  258;  Turkey,  258;  U.K.,  222 
International  cooperation  under  act  of  1954  relating 
to,  Executive  order,  554 
Atomic  energy,  nuclear  weapons.    See  Nuclear  weapons 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of  (see  also  Atomic  Energy 
Agency)  : 
Agreements   with:    Austria,    221;    Belgium,   222,   565; 
Brazil,  142 ;  China,  Republic  of,  961 ;  France,  222, 
526;    Germany,    Federal    Republic    of,    222,    526; 
IAEA,  330;  Israel,  398;  Italy,  222;  Lebanon,  609; 
Netherlands,  222,  772 ;  Panama,  45,  68 ;  Peru,  430 ; 
Soviet  Union,  958 ;  Viet-Nam,  101 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community,  article  (Birch), 

88,  89 
Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  1st  meeting,  695 
International  cooperation  for,  statement  (Herter),  508 
U.S.  efforts  to  support,  letter  (Eisenhower),  290 
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Atomic  Energy  Act  (1954),  as  amended,  Executive  order 

providing  for  carrying  out  of  certain  provisions  of, 

554 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International : 

Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  330 

Laboratory,    U.S.    contribution    for   construction   and 

equipment  of,  397 
3d  session  of  General  Conference  of : 
Statement  (Floberg),  642 
U.S.  delegation,  98,  460,  524 
U.N.  establishment  of,  statement   (Herter),  508 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.S.,  functions  in  agreement 

with  Panama,  45 
Atomic    Energy   Community,    European,    relationship    to 

European  unity,  article  (Birch),  88,  89 
Auerbach,  Frank  L.,  600 
Augsbury,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  306 
Australia : 

ANZUS  Council,  10th  meeting  of,  708 

Economy    of,    role    of    U.S.    investment    in,    address 

(Sebald),  556 
Participation  in  SEATO.    See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 

Organization 
Trade   restrictions  against  dollar  imports,  relaxation 

of,  84,  284,  285,  286,  844 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Antarctic  treaty,  650,  911,  924 

Imported  aircraft,   reciprocal  acceptance  of  certifi- 
cates of  airworthiness  for,  agreement  with  U.S., 
890 
International    carriage    by    air,    protocol    amending 
1929   convention  for   unification   of  certain  rules 
relating  to,  461 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  183 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Telecommunication  convention  (1954),  international, 

461 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 

172,  183,  925 
WHO,  amendments  to  constitution  of,  565 
U.S.  consular  districts,  revision  of,  67 
Austria : 
IAEA,  proposed  laboratory  near  Vienna,  397 
Trade  restrictions,  liberalization  of,  83 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  1957 

agreement  with  U.S.,  142 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  221 
Importation  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on,  67«. 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  183 
State  treaty,  772 

Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
172, 183 
Austrian  state  treaty,  772 
Automotive   traffic,   inter-American,   1944  convention  on 

regulation  of,  961 
Aviation : 

Aircraft,  U.S.  claim   against  U.S.S.R.  for  destruction 
of  B-29  over  Hokkaido,  Japan :  submission  to  ICJ, 
122 ;  removal  from  calendar  of  ICJ,  670 
Airport,  designation  of  Dulles  International  Airport, 
Executive  order,  154 
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Aviation — Continued 
Attack  on  U.S.  Navy  patrol  craft  over  Sea  of  Japan, 

texts  of  UNC  protests,  206,  349 
Federal  Aviation  Act  (1958),  extension  of  application, 

announcement  and  Executive  order,  941 
Flights  to  or  over  Cuba  by  private  aircraft,  enforcement 

of   laws   re,    announcement,    letter,   message,    and 

statements :     Department    statements,    716,     757 ; 

Herter,  758;  Justice  Department,  757;  Rubottom, 

716 
Jet  aircraft  on  flights  between    U.S.  and   Venezuela, 

introduction  of,  discussions  begin  with  Venezuela, 

906 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  Force  missions  agreements.    See  Military  missions 
Air  services  transit,  international  agreement  (1944) 

on,  461 
Air  traffic  control,  agreement  with  Germany  relating 

to,  608 
Air  transport :  Argentina,  negotiations  for  agreement, 

491;  France,  agreement  with,  258,  329,  397,  491; 

Mexico,  agreement  with,  142 ;  Yugoslavia,  termina- 
tion of  agreement  with,  294 
Aircraft,  convention   (1948)    on  international  recog- 
nition of  rights  in,  293,  526 
Aircraft,  imported,  certificates  of  airworthiness  for, 

agreement  with  Australia,  890 
Carriage  by  air,   international,  protocols  amending 

convention   (1929)   for  unification  of  certain  rules 

relating  to,  141,  327,  461 
Civil     aviation     convention      (1944),     international, 

protocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to,  293,  608 
Flights  between  U.S.-Soviet  Union,  agreement  relating 

to  establishment,  957 
Aviation  Agency,  Federal,  758,  941 

Baghdad  Pact.    See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
Bahamas  Long  Range  Proving  Ground,  agreement  with 
U.K.  on  administrative  matters  connected  with,  430 
Balance-of-payments  problems : 

Addresses  and  statements :  Anderson,  535 ;  Dillon,  703, 
741 ;  Herter,  820,  824,  866 ;  Meany,  884 ;  Phillips,  179 

GATT  consideration  of,  statement  (Beale) ,  95 

IMF  decision  re,  681 

Report  to  Congress  (Eisenhower) ,  83, 85,  86 
Balkan-Adriatic   region,    Soviet   proposal    for   atom-free 

zone,  U.S.  rejection,  160 
Ballistic  missiles.    See  Missiles 
Barco,  James  W.,  683,  684 

Bases,  U.S.  military,  overseas.    See  Military  bases 
Bayar,  Celal,  932 
Beale,  W.  T.  M.,  95, 170, 680 
Becker,  Loftus,  330 
Beltzel,  George  B.,  514, 910 
Belgium  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  354 

Participation  in  [J.S.-Western  European  discussions  re 

■hipping  problems,  10 
Tariff  concessions,  renegotiation  with  U.S.,  354,482,725 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Antarctic  treaty,  660,  911,924 
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Belgium — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreement  amending  1955 

agreement  with  U.S.,  222,  505 
Double  taxation  on  Income,  conventions  with  U.S.  for 

avoidance  of,  182, 188,  298 
GATT,  proces-verbal  containing  schedule  to  be  an- 
nexed to  new  schedule  Ill-Brazil,  34 
Importation   of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on, 67w 
NATO   status-of-forces   agreement,   agreements   sup- 
plementing, 293, 398 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
172, 183 
Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi,  Belgian  contribu- 
tions for  development  of,  statement  (Sears),  180 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon  for  economic  talks,  862 
Bentley  Bill  (H.R.  7006)  re  issuance  of  passports,  state- 
ment (Hanes),323 
Berding,  Andrew  H.,  addresses  and  remarks : 
The  Cold  War  and  the  Khrushchev  Visit,  627 
Freedom  Day,  78 
Introductory    remarks    at    Under    Secretary    Dillon's 

press  conference,  547 
NATO — Cooperation  in  Freedom,  825 
Reflections  on  Khrushchev  Visit,  544 
Reorganization  of  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  184 
Berlin : 

Developments  in.     See  Berlin  situation 

Otto   Suhr  Institute  to  receive  U.S.   contribution  for 

new  building,  306 
Significance  of,  relation  to  a  divided  Germany,  address 

(Eleanor  Dulles),  794 
U.S.  Mission,  Berlin,  designation  of  assistant  chief,  38 
Visit  of  Secretary  Herter,  proposed,  114 
West  Berlin : 
Broadcasting  station  in,  proposed  establishment  by 
Federal      Republic      of      Germany,      statements 
(Herter),  782,  784 
U.K.  and  U.S.  support,  408, 437 
Berlin  situation   (see  also  Germany:  Reunification  of)  : 
Addresses :  Eleanor  Dulles,  790 ;  Murphy,  711 
Effect  of  Khrushchev  visit  to  U.S.  on,  addresses  and 
statements:   Berding,   544,   545;   Herter,   575,  578, 
819,  864 ;  Merchant,  588 ;  Wilcox,  663 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany-U.S.  joint  communique, 

373 
Foreign   armed  forces  in  Berlin.     See  Armed  forces, 

foreign 
Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  negotiations  re.    See 

Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  Geneva 
Joint  communique   (Eisenhower,  Khrushchev)   at  con- 
clusion of  talks  at  Camp  David,  499 
NATO  interest  in,  statement  (Herter),  936 
Soviet  position,  statements  (Herter),  506,  864,  865 
Soviet  threat  re,  question  of,  statements  (Herter),  576, 

577,  578,  579,  580 
U.S.  position,  letter  and  statements:  Eisenhower,  154; 

Plerter,  504,  865 
Western   position    and    proposals,    addresses:    Herter, 
470 ;  Merchant,  591 
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Bernstein,  Joel,  185 

Berry,  J.  Lampton,  925 

Bhutto,  Zulnkar  Ali,  812 

Biddle.  William  S.,  20G 

Birch,  John  A.,  88 

Black,  Eugene  R.,  392 

Board   of   Foreign   Scholarships,    report   on   educational 

exchange  program,  21 
Boggs,  Hale,  284,  844 
Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  113,  925 
Bonn,  Ernest  J.,  889 
Bolivia : 

DLF  loan,  164 

Economic  assistance,  agreement  amending  1953  agree- 
ment with  U.S.,  925 
Telecommunication    convention     (1952),    international 
491 
Bolster,  Edward  A.,  654 
Bonsai,  Philip  W.,  715 

Borneo,  North,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  im- 
ports, 285 
Boswell,  William  O.,  38 
Bourguiba,  Habib,  823 
Bow,  Frank  T.,  358 
Brady,  Edward  L.,  98 
Brand,  Vance,  398,  635,  708 
Brazil : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  197 
DLF  loan,  cancellation  of,  563 
Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  286 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  1956 

agreement  with  U.S.,  461 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  amending  1955 

research  reactor  agreement  with  U.S.,  142 
Copyright  convention  (1952),  universal,  and  protocols 

1,  2,  and  3,  814 
GATT,   protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  estab- 
lishment of  new  schedule  III,  34,  68,  101,  183,  961 
Opium,   protocol   regulating  production,   trade,    and 

use  of,  925 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex 
172,  183 
U.S.-Brazilian  cooperation,  address  (Cabot),  753 
U.S.  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  messages  on  establishment  of  (Kubitschek, 
Lafer),  905 
British   Oameroons,   elections   in   and  future   status   of, 
statement   (Zablocki)   and  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion, 730 
British  Commonwealth,  The,  Foreign  Relations  volume 

on,  published,  68 
British  Guiana,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  im- 
ports, 285 
British   Honduras,   relaxation   of   restrictions   on  dollar 

imports,  285 
Broadcasting.     See  Telecommunications 
Bruce,  David  K.  E.,  850 

Buenos  Aires  economic  conference,  address  (Rubottom), 
594 
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Bulgaria : 
Resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  U.S.  and  ap- 
pointment and  designation  of  U.S.  and  Bulgarian 
Ministers,  866,  890 
10  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  membership,  438 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  183 
Burden,  William  A.  M.,  462 

Bureau  of  the  Budget,  functions  in  administration  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
55 
Burgess,  W.  Randolph,  744 
Burma : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  designation  and  credentials,  121, 

354 
Economic  assistance  and  cooperation,  agreements  with 

U.S.,  222,  565 
U.S.  aid,  121 

U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  814 
Bursley,  Herbert  S.,  66 
Bush,  James  Smith,  383 

Business  Council  for  International  Understanding,  pro- 
grams for  executives  going  abroad  and  senior  For- 
eign Service  officers,  67 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic   (see  also  Soviet 
Union),  universal  postal  convention   (1957),  183 

Cable  rates,  international  press,  U.S.  views  on  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  resolution,  statement   (Phil- 
lips), 28 
Cabot,  John  Moors,  753 
Calendar  of  international  conferences  and  meetings,  24, 

174,  361,  485,  640,  836 
Camargo,  Alberto  Lleras,  718 
Cambodia : 

Cambodian-American    Friendship    Highway,    opening 

163 
Importation  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  ma- 
terials, agreement  (1950)  on,  67n 
Cameroons,   British,   elections  in  and  future  status  of, 
statement   (Zablocki)   and  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion, 730 
Cameroun,  French,  political  problems  in,  General  Assem- 
bly proposed  resolution  and  statement    (Zablocki) 
922 

Camp  David  talks  (Eisenhower-Khrushchev)  : 

Addresses  and  statements:  Dillon,  547;  Herter,  505, 
507,  575,  577,  578,  579,  580 ;  Lodge,  766,  876 ;  Mer- 
chant, 591;  Murphy,  713,  714;  Wilcox,  663 

ANZUS  Council  communique  re,  709 

Department  statement  re  order  of  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed, 479 

Text  of  joint  communique,  499 
Canada : 

American  Embassy  property  at  London,  purchase  of, 
709 

International  Joint  Commission  (U.S.-Canada),  report 
on  St.  Croix  River  Basin,  804 

Joint  Defense,  Canada-U.S.  Ministerial  Committee  on, 
announcement  of  meeting  and  text  of  communique, 
788 

Reservation  to  NARBA,  statement  (Beale),  171 
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Canada — Continued 

St  Lawrence  Seaway,  official  opening,  remarks  (Eisen- 
hower, Elizabeth  II ) ,  75 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  U.S. 

member  of  Advisory  Board  confirmed,  306 
10  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,   membership, 

438 
Textile  tariff  concessions,  renegotiation  with  U.S.,  561 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperation 

on  uses  for  mutual  defense,  258 
Ballistic    missile    early-warning    system,    agreement 

with  U.S.  relating  to  establishment  of,  222 
GATT,  declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of 
article  XVI  :4,  procSs-verbal  extending  validity  of 
declaration,  and  protocol  relating  to  negotiations 
for  establishment  of  new  schedule  III — Brazil,  68 
Haines  cutoff  road,  agreement  extending  1957  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  relating  to  use  of,  526 
NATO  status-of -forces  agreement,  agreements  supple- 
menting, 293,  398 
Sugar  agreement   (1958),  international,  734 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
172,  183 
U.S.-Canadian  boundary  line,  exposition  to  commemo- 
rate centennial,  163 
U.S.-Canadian  friendship  monument,  ceremony  unveil- 
ing, 10 
U.S.-Canadian  relations,  remarks  (Eisenhower),  405 
U.S.  consulate  at  Niagara  Falls  closed,  609 
Visit  of  Secretary  Herter  to  Ottawa,  116 
Canada-U.S.    Ministerial    Committee   on    Joint   Defense, 

2nd  meeting  and  communique,  788 
Canal  Zone : 
Demonstrations  in.    See  under  Panama 
Sovereignty  over,  U.S.  position,  statement  (Merchant), 
859 
Capehart,  Homer  E.,  937 

Capitalism,  aspects  of,  statement  (Nixon) ,  228 
Captive  Nations  Week,  1959,  proclamation,  200 
Caribbean  area  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 

Geographic  nomenclature  problems  in,  article  (Pearcy), 

385 
Threats  to  peace  in : 
OAS  Council  consideration:  statement  (Dreier),  30, 

136 ;  text  of  resolution,  31 
Santiago  meeting  of  American  Foreign  Ministers : 
Address   and   statements:    Herter,   299,   342,   576; 

Rubottom,  594,  595 
Declaration,  text,  342 

Resolution   on    Inter-American    Peace   Committee, 
text,  343 
Statements  (Herter),  108, 109 
Carriage  by  air,  international,  protocol  amending  1929 
convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating 
to,  141,  327,  461 
Casey,  Richard  G.,  509,  708 
Castiella,  Fernando  Maria,  404 
Cattleman,  Edward,  258 
OENTO.     See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
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Central   America    (see  also   Caribbean,   Inter-American, 
Latin  America,  Pan  American,  and  individual  coun- 
tries), political  composition  of,  article  (Pearcy),  387 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  cornerstone  laying  ceremony 
for    headquarters    building,    remarks    (Eisenhower), 
743 
Central  Treaty  Organization : 
Economic   Committee,   7th   meeting,   statement    (Ken- 
nedy), 487 
Question  of  U.S.  membership,  statement  (Herter),  576 
7th  Ministerial  meeting  (Washington)  : 
Declaration,  586 
Final  communique,  585 
Remarks  and  statements:  Herter,  576,  583;  Nixon, 

581 
U.S.  observer  delegation,  586 
U.S.  support,  address  (McClintock),  119 
Century  21  Exposition,  163,  378 
Ceylon : 
Educational   exchange  programs,   financing  of,   agree- 
ment with  U.S.  amending  1952  agreement,  925 
Importation  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  ma- 
terials, agreement  (1950)  on,  67n 
Trade  restrictions,  liberalization  of,  84 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  142 
Visit  by  Assistant  Secretary  Jones,  679 
Chang  Chien  Yuh,  902 
Charter,  U.N.    See  United  Nations  Charter 
Chatterjee,  D.  N.,  786,  960 

Cheeses,  request  for  investigation  of  effect  of  imports  on 
domestic  price-support  program,  letter  (Eisenhower) 
729 
Child,  declaration  on  the  rights  of  the,  draft  completed, 

address  (Lord),  841 
Child  Congress,  Pan  American,  U.S.  delegation  to  11th 

session  of,  847 
Child  feeding  program,  agreement  with  Italy,  241,  294 
Children   and   Youth,   6th  White  House  Conference  on, 

address  (Lord),  839 
Children's  Fund,  U.N.,  U.S.  support,  address  (Lord),  840 
Chile : 
Achievements  of,  remarks  (Herter),  299 
Antarctic  treaty,  650,  911,  924 
China  (see  also  China,  Communist;  and  China,  Republic 
of): 
Refugees,  U.S.  aid,  651, 843 

U.N.  representation  question,  addresses,  resolution,  and 
statements:     General    Assembly    resolution,    517; 
Herter,  469;  Robertson,  8,  517;  Wilcox,  441 
China,  Communist  (see  also  Communism  and  Soviet-bloc 
countries)  : 
Aggressive  activities  and  threat  in  Asia  and  Far  East 
(see  also  Laos:  Communist  intervention,  Taiwan 
Straits,  and  Tibet)  : 
Addresses,  joint  statement,  remarks,  and  report :  Dil- 
lon, 571;   Eisenhower,   435;   Herter,  469;   Herter, 
Fujiyama,   509;    Lodge,   282;    Parsons,    201,    346; 
Robertson,  5, 518 
ANZUS  Council  communique,  709 
Anniversary  celebration,  10th,  of  regime,  address  (Wil- 
cox), 664 
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China,  Communist — Continued 
Border  dispute  with  India,  statements   (Herter),  782 

786 
Disarmament  discussions,  views  on  question  of  partici- 
pation in,  statement  (Herter),  506 
Economic    offensive.     See   Less   developed    countries: 

Economic  offensive 
Question  of  U.S.  recognition,  address   (Robertson),  8 
Relations    with    Soviet    Union,    addresses    and    state- 
ments:  Berding,   629;  Herter,  577,  578;  Murphy, 
660,  901 
Seizure  of  U.S.   consular   employee  in   Bombay,   U.S. 

protest,  902 
Soviet  responsibility  for  actions  of,  statement  (Herter) 

581 
U.N.  representation  question.     See  under  China 
UNC  protest  of  attack  on  U.S.  Navy  patrol  craft  over 

Sea  of  Japan,  206 
U.S.  efforts  for  exchange  of  news  correspondents  with, 

statement  (Herter),  787 
Visit  of  Premier  Khrushchev  to,  and  question  of  U.S. 
diplomatic    relations    with,    statements    (Herter) 
577 
China,  Republic  of : 
Communist  aggression  in  Taiwan  Straits.    See  Taiwan 

Straits 
DLF  loan,  57 

Economic  and  social  progress  in,  address  (Dillon),  779 
Question  of  application  of  Camp  David  communique 

re  use  of  force  to,  statement  (Herter),  578 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural   commodities,   agreement  with  U.S.,   68 
Destroyers,  U.S.  loan  of,  agreement  amending  1954 

agreement,  608 
Nuclear  research  and  training  equipment  and  mate- 
rials, agreement  with  U.S.  providing  for  a  grant  to 
assist  in  acquisition  of,  961 
Postal  convention    (1957),  universal,  final  protocol, 
annex,   regulations    of   execution,    and   provisions 
regarding  airmail  with  final  protocol,  849 
Small  craft,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  loan  of 

222 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
U.S.  excess  property  in  Taiwan,  agreement  relating 
to  sale  of,  461 
U.N.  representation  question.    See  under  China 
Cholera  research  project,  visit  to  Asia  by  U.S.  medical 

group,  205 
Chounramany,  Nouphat,  902 
CIA.    See  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Civil   strife,    duties   and   rights   of  states   in  event   of, 

protocol  to  1928  convention  on,  141,  293 
Claims : 
Germany,  claims  against,  deadline  set  for  filing  under 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  General  War  Sequel 
Law,  935 
Philippine  "omnibus"  claims,  113,  279 
U.S.  claims  against : 
Japan,  joint  statement  re   (Herter,  Fujiyama),  509 
Rumania,  negotiations  begin  for  settlement  of  finan- 
cial claims  against,  764 
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Claims — Continued 

U.S.  claims  against — Continued 
Soviet  Union,  submission  to  ICJ  of  claims  for  de- 
struction of  aircraft,  122,  670 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  Foreign,  appointment  of 

member,  935 
Clothespins,    spring,    tariff    negotiations    with    Sweden, 

Denmark,  Belgium,  and  Netherlands  regarding,  354 
Coal  Committee  (ECE),  U.S.  delegate  to  47th  session,  429 
Coastline,  New  Zealand,  aerial  photographic  survey  of, 

agreement  with  New  Zealand,  925 
Cocke,  Erie,  Jr.,  460 
Coerr,  Wymberley  DeR.,  772 
Coffee  surplus  problem,  address  (Rubottom),  598 
"Cold  war,"  address  and  statement :  Berding,  627  •  Herter 

578 
Collective  security  (see  also  Mutual  defense  and  Mutual 
security)  : 
Asia  and  Far  East.    See  ANZUS  Council  and  Southeast 

Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Contribution  to  world  peace,  joint  communique  (Eisen- 
hower, Adenauer) ,  373 
Development  of,  address  and  remarks :  Nixon,  581 ;  Par- 
sons, 201 
Europe  (see  also  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization), 

U.S.  views  on,  address  (Murphy),  710 
Latin  America.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
Near  and  Middle  East.    See  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion 
Collier  Bill  (H.R.  2468)  re  issuance  of  passports,  state- 
ment (Hanes),324 
Colombia : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  653 
Genocide,  convention  (1948)  on  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  of,  961 
International  telecommunication  convention    (1952) 

697 
WHO,  constitution,  34 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  38 

Visit  of  President  to  U.S.,  announcement  of  invitation 
718 
Colombo  Plan,  U.S.  delegation  to  11th  meeting,  733 
Colonialism,  remarks  (Macmillan),  407 
Commerce.     See  Trade 

Commerce,  Department  of,  statements  welcoming  relaxa- 
tion of  restrictions  against  dollar  imports  by:  Aus- 
tralia, 284 ;  New  Zealand,  639 ;  U.K.,  805 
Commercial   treaties.    See  Trade:    Treaties   and  Trade 

agreements 
Commission  for  Exchange  of  Students  and  Professors  Be- 
tween the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.A.R.,  established,  608 
Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade,  178,  599 
Committee  for  Cultural  Action,  OAS,  847 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  237,  355,  450  561 
728 

Committee  of  Presidential  Representatives,  address  (Ru- 
bottom), 593 

Committee  of  10.  See  Ten  Nation  Committee  on  Disarm- 
ament 

Committee  of  21,  results  of  efforts,  address  (Rubottom) 
594 
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Committee  I  (Political  and  Security),  General  Assembly, 

resolution  on  disarmament,  766 
Commodity   trade  problems    (see  also   Agricultural  sur- 
pluses) : 
Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade,  efforts 

re,  178,  599 
Latin  America,  address  (Rubottom),  598 
Statements :  Meany,  884 ;  Phillips,  176 
Common  markets : 
European.     See   European   Economic   Community   and 

European  Free  Trade  Association 
GATT  discussions,  15th  session,  U.S.  delegation  report, 
845 
Communications.     See  Telecommunications 
Communism    (see   also   China,    Communist;    and    Soviet 
Union)  : 
Economic  offensive.     See  Less  developed  countries :  Eco- 
nomic offensive 
International : 
Competition  with  and  challenge  to  free  world,  ad- 
dresses :  Berding,  545 ;  Dillon,  375  ;  Herter,  819,  822  ; 
Murphy,  900,  901 ;  Paarlberg,  672,  673 ;  Wilcox,  670 
Efforts  of  free  world  and  U.S.  to  combat,  addresses, 
letter,  and  remarks:  Draper  Committee,  208,  392; 
Hart,  51 ;  Lodge,  280 ;  Parsons,  345 
Increased  rejection  of,  address  (Murphy),  714 
Objectives  of,  letter  and  remarks :  Allen  Dulles,  275  ; 

Draper  Committee,  392 
Soviet  leadership,  addresses  and  statements :  Dillon, 

572  ;  Herter,  580,  581 ;  Murphy,  661 
Threat  of  in  the  Americas,  address  and  statements : 

Herter,  303 ;  Rubottom,  595 
Threat  to  the  Middle  East,  article  ( Newsom) ,  416,  419 
U.S.  position,  Department  statement,  718 
Propaganda : 

Chinese  Communist,  statement  (Robertson),  520 
In  Iran,  CENTO  declaration  re,  586 
Supporters  of,  need  for  U.S.  legislation  to  deny  passports 
to,  statements :  Hanes,  319 ;  Murphy,  165 
Community    development,    need    for    study    of,    address 

(Lord),  840 
Conciliation,    Permanent    Commission    of    (U.S.-Swiss), 

members,  50,  363 
Conference  of  independent  African  states,  meeting  at  Mon- 
rovia, Liberia,  message  (Dillon) ,  264 
Conferences   and  organizations,   international    (see   also 
subject),  calendar  of  meetings,  24,  174,  361,  485,  640 
836 
Congress,  U.S. : 

Documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists  of,  23,  57, 135, 

217,  241,  286,  360,  395,  483,  516,  682,  729,  805,  874 
Hearings  re  operation  of  Mutual  Security  Program  in 

Viet-Nam,  217 
Legislation  : 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 

of  1!).")4,  statements:  Eisenhower,  515;  Mann,  212 
Immigration  legislation,  195!),  article  (Auerbach),  600 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  amendments  to,  and  Mu- 
tual Security  Program  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
I960,  207 
Legislation,  proposed  : 

ontrol  and  issuance  of,  statements :  Hanes, 
819;  Murphy,  105 
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Congress,  U.S. — Continued 
Legislation,  proposed — Continued 

Refugees,  resettlement  of,  statement  (Hanea),  215 
U.S.  private  investment  abroad,  views  on,  statements: 
Dillon,  128;  Lindsay,  130 
Presidential   messages,    reports,   etc.     Sec   Eisenhower, 
Dwight    D. :    Messages,    letters,    arid    reports    to 
Congress 
Public  opinion  effect  on,  address  ( Foster  j ,  798,  801 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  requested  for  : 
Importation   of   educational,    scientific,   and   cultural 
materials,    agreement    and    protocol    on,    message 
(Eisenhower),  report  (Murphy),  and  text,  422 
North  American  regional  broadcasting  agreement  and 
U.S.-Mexiean   broadcasting   agreement,   statement 
(Beale),  170 
Protocol  amending  1929  convention  for  the  unification 
of  certain  rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by 
air,  report  (Herter),  327 
Trade  with  Soviet  Union,  expansion  of,  question  of  need 
for  congressional  action  re,  statements    (Dillon), 
548,  550 
Conlon  report  on  U.S.  policy  in  Asia,  787,  862 
Connally   amendment   re   domestic  jurisdiction    by    Id, 
views  on  need  for  repeal  of,  address  (Rogers),  381, 
382 
Consular  service,  U.S.     See  Foreign  Service 
Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Devel- 
opment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  U.S.  delegation 
to  11th  meeting,  733 
Contracting  Parties   to  GATT.     See  under  Tariffs  and 

trade,  general  agreement  on 
Control  and  inspection  in  a  disarmament  program.     See 

Inspection  and  control 
Convention  of  establishment  with  France,  828,  890 
Coolidge,  Charles  A.,  237, 330 
Coolidge  Committee  study  on  U.S.  disarmament  policy, 

237,  679,  864 
Copyright  (see  also  Patents)   convention  (1952),  univer- 
sal, and  protocols  1,  2,  and  3  : 
Current  actions,  398, 430,  653,  814 

Effect  on  U.S.  book-manufacturing  field,  report  (Mur- 
phy), 422 
Corson,  Harland,  925 
Costa  Rica : 
Trading  of  surplus  arms  for  agricultural  equipment, 

statement  (Herter),  783 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Duties  and  rights  of  states  in  event  of  civil  strife, 

protocol  to  1928  convention  on,  141 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Telecommunication  convention  (1952),  international, 
565 
Views  on  Nicaraguan  revolutionary  movement,  state- 
ment (Dreier),  30 
Cotton : 

Imports  of  long-staple  cotton,  President  accepts  report 

re  quotas,  516 
Price  and  surplus  problems,  efforts  to  solve,  address 

(Rubottom),  599 
Textiles,   President  requests  investigation  of  imports, 
letter  (Eisenhower),  803 
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Council  of  Jurists,  Inter-American,  U.S.  delegation  to  4th 
meeting,  364 

Court    of   Arbitration,    Permanent,    designation    of    U.S. 
members,  587 

Court  of  Justice,  International.     See  International  Court 
of  Justice 

Couve  de  Murville,  Maurice,  509 

Crabmeat,  embargo  on  imports  from  Soviet  Union,  state- 
ments (Dillon),  551 

Craven,  T.  A.  M.,  182 

Crawford,  William  A.,  566 

Credit  arrangements  with  Soviet  Union,  question  of,  state- 
ments (Dillon),  548,  549,  550,  551 

Cuba: 

Caribbean  situation.     See  Caribbean  area:  Threat  to 

peace  in 
Tariff  renegotiations  with  U.S.,  proposed,  237 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Importation  of  educational,   scientific,  and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on,  67n 
Shrimp  conservation,  convention  with  U.S.  re  68  460 

461,  566 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex 
172, 183,  293 
U.S.-Cuban  relations,  problems  of : 
American  regional  labor  organization,  Cuban  charge 

of  U.S.  domination,  statement  (Herter),  862 
Cuban  refusal  to  discuss,  statement  (Herter),  937 
Departure  from   U.S.   to  Cuba,    intensified   enforce- 
ment of  laws  regarding,  text  of  Department  of  Jus- 
tice announcement  and  letter  (Herter),  757 
Expropriation  of  U.S.  property,  progress  of  negotia- 
tions for  compensation  of,  statement  (Herter),  937 
Inter- American  organization  excluding  U.S.,  Cuban 
proposal  for,  question  of  effect  on  U.S.-Latin  Ameri- 
can relations,  statement  (Herter),  865 
Inter-American   Peace   Committee,    U.S.   willingness 

to  cooperate  with,  716 
Leaflet   distribution    by   aircraft   over  Habana,   De- 
partment statement  on  investigation  of,  787 
Question  of  U.S.   naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 

statement  (Herter),  785 
Sugar  quota,  question  of,  statement  (Herter),  939 
U.S.    concern    and    views,    statements:    Department 
statement,  715 ;  Herter,  783 
Cultural,  educational,  and  scientific  materials,  agreement 

(1950)  on  importation  of,  67,  422 
Cultural,    scientific,    technical,    and    educational    fields, 
agreements   with    Soviet    Union    for    exchanges    in. 
See  Exchange  agreements 
Cultural  Action,  Committee  for,  847 
Cultural  Council,  Inter- American,  U.S.  delegation  to  3d 

meeting,  846 
Cultural   Presenrions,   President's   Special   International 

Program  for,  address  (Thayer),  751 
Cultural  property,   convention    (1954)    and  protocol  for 

protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  221 
Cultural  relations  and  programs,  U.S.  '  (see  also  Educa- 
tional exchange  program  and  Exchange  of  persons)  • 
Addresses  (Thayer),  310,  510,  748 
Agreements : 

Guinea,  agreement  with,  722,  734 
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Cultural  relations  and  programs,  U.S.— Continued 
Agreements— Continued 

Importation  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
materials,  multilateral  agreement  (1950)  on  67 
422  ' 

Soviet    Union,     agreements    with.       See    Exchange 
agreements 
Establishment  of  Bureau  of  International  Cultural  Re- 
lations in  State  Department,  183 
Exchanges  with : 

Far  East,  address  (Dillon),  781 
Latin  America,  address  (Rubottom),  593 
Soviet  Union   (see  also   Exchange  agreements),  ad- 
dresses :  Nixon,  234 ;  Thompson,  159 
Need  for  increase  in  exchanges,  address  (Hart),  53 
U.S.  cultural  development,  remarks   (Murphy),  307 
Currency  convertibility  : 

GATT,  15th  session  of  Contracting  Parties : 
Communique,  707 
U.S.  delegation  report,  680 
IMF  role  and  decision  re,  statement   (Anderson),  534, 

535 ;  text  of  decision,  681 
Importance    to   trade   relations,   addresses   and    state- 
ments :  Beale,  95 ;  Dillon,  156,  157,  703,  858  ■  Phil- 
lips, 179 
Curtis  Bill   (H.R.  5455)  re  issuance  of  passports,  state- 
ment (Hanes),  325 
Customs  (see  also  Tariff  policy,  U.S.)  : 
Border  inspection  station,  agreement  with  Mexico  re- 
lating to  opening  of,  330 
Duty-free  entry  privileges  for  nondiplomatic  personnel, 

agreement  with  Venezuela  relating  to,  330 
Road  vehicles,  private,  customs  convention   (1954)   on 

temporary  importation  of,  182 
Touring,  convention   (1954)  concerning  customs  facili- 
ties for,  182 
Cutler,  Robert,  652 
Czechoslovakia : 

Border,    U.S.   warning  against   unauthorized   crossing 
of,  350  s 

10  Nation   Committee  on   Disarmament,   membership 
438  " 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Copyright  convention    (1952),   universal,  and  proto- 
cols 2  and  3,  653 
GATT,   protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  estab- 
lishment of  new  schedule  III— Brazil,  101 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  814 

Dalai  Lama,  683 

Daniels,  Paul  C,  911 

Davis,  Richard  H.,  365 

Davis,  Thomas  W.  S.,  935 

Declaration  of  Lima,  remarks  (Herter),  300 

Declaration  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  text,  342 

Defense.    See  Mutual  defense  and  National  defense 

Defense,  Department  of : 

Functions    in    administration    of    Agricultural    Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act,  55 

Joint  study  with   State  Department  on  disarmament 
679 

Schools  for  dependents,  940 
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Defense.   Joint,   Canada-U.S.   Ministerial   Committee  on, 

2d  meeting  and  communique,  788 
Defense  support.     See  Mutual  security 
De  Gaulle.  Charles.  263.  410,  411,  500 
Deming,  Olcott  H.,  430 
Democracy,     representative,     principle     of,     statement 

(Herter),301,302,  304 
Denmark : 

Participation    in    U.S.-Western    European    discussions 

regarding  shipping  problems,  10 
Tariff    concessions,    compensatory,    negotiations    with 

U.S..  354 
Trade  restrictions  against  dollar  imports,   relaxation 

of.  S3.  255.  2S6 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
IMCO,  convention,  101 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958),  849 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
172,  183 
Department  of  Commerce,  2S4,  639,  SOS 
Department  of  Justice,  757 
Department  of  State.     See  State  Department 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  805 

Dependent  territories.     See  Trust  territories   and   Non- 
self-governing  territories 
Dependents  Schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  940 
De  Seynes.  Philippe,  SSI 
Development  association,  international,  proposed  : 

Functions  of  and  U.S.  support,  addresses,  letter,  and 
statements:  Anderson.  532,  534;  Dillon,  539,  574, 
705,  740,  741 ;  Draper  Committee,  210 ;  Eisenhower, 
532;  Herter,  473,  821;  Meany,  8S5,  886;  Wilcox, 
446 
D3RD  resolution,  541 

National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  report  (excerpts),  392 
Development  Bank,  Inter-American.    See  Inter-American 

Development  Bank 
Development  Loan  Fund: 

Commitments,  list  of  loan  operations,  127,  563 
Delegation  of  authority  concerning,  365 
Draper  Committee  proposal  re,  209 

Functions  and  operations  of,  addresses  and  statement : 
Brand,  635;  Dillon,  156;  Herter,  473;  Meany,  883 
Functions  in  administration  of  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act.  55 
Loans  in :  Bolivia,  164 ;  China,  Republic  of.  57  :  Ethiopia, 
318;  Guatemala,  358;  Haiti,  516;  India,  22,  240; 
Indonesia,   57;   Iran,   358,   587;    Korea,   164,   211; 
Latin  America,  563,  596 ;  Lebanon,  211,  240 ;  Libya, 
94;    Pakistan,    22,   94,    164,    482;    Paraguay,   284; 
Philippines,  164,  240,  318 ;  Thailand,  211 ;  Turkey, 
164,  318 ;  Uruguay,  455 ;  Yugoslavia,  23,  57,  211 
Long-term  commitment,  question  of,  statement    (Her- 
ter), 115 
Managing  director,  confirmation  (Brand),  398 
New  loan   policy  of,  address  and  statements:  Brand, 
:  Herter,  821,  861 
D«  Wolf,  Francis  Colt,  652 
Diem,  Ngo  Dinh,  162 
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Dillon,  Douglas: 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 

China,  Republic  of,  economic  aid  to  and  progress  of, 

779 
Economic  development  of  less  developed  countries, 

challenge  of,  855 
Far  East,  U.S.  policies  in,  571 

FSI  study  and  training,  importance  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, 36 
Honor  awards  ceremony  of  Department,  65 
ICA  development  programing,  908 
IDA  proposed,  886 
International  Bank,  report  of,  537 
Lend-lease  account  with  Soviet  Union,  547,  548,  550, 

553 
Need  for  elimination  of  trade  barriers  and  expansion 

of  trade,  703 
Private  investment  abroad,  128 
SEATO,  5th  anniversary,  421 
Shipping  situation,  world,  10 
Soviet  economic  offensive,  problems  of,  553 
Strengthening  the  foundations  of  freedom,  375 
U.S.  foreign  economic  policy,  739 
World  trade  and  investment,  U.S.  role,  155 
Appointment  as  Alternate  Governor  of  Inter-American 

Development  Bank,  announcement,  652 
Correspondence  and  message : 

Dollar  trade  liberalization,  progress  of,  285 
Independent  African  states,  conference  of,  264 
Greetings    to    Vice   President    Nixon    on   return   from 

Europe,  272 
Meetings : 
Advisory  Committee  of  Business  Council  for  Inter- 
national Understanding,  67 
Financial  discussions  re  credits  to  Spain,  210 
GATT   Ministerial  meeting,    U.S.   representative  at, 
633,  679,  703,  843 
News   conference   on   U.S.-Soviet  trade   relations,   547 
Responsibility  for  administration  of  military  aid,  state- 
ment (Herter),  860 
Visit  to  Europe,  S62 
Diplomacy,   cultural,  role   in   developing  mutual  under- 
standing, address  (Thayer),  310 
Diplomacy,  personal,  value  of,  addresses:  Berding,  631; 

Merchant,  589  ;  Murphy,  899 
Diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  U.S.     See  under  For- 
eign Service 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S. : 

Century  21  Exposition,  invitation  to  participate  in,  378 
Presentation  of  credentials:  Argentina,  623;  Belgium, 
354 ;  Brazil,  197 ;  Burma.  354 ;  Dominican  Republic, 
197;    Ghana,    718;    Guatemala,    154;    Israel,    500; 
Jordan,  679 ;  Laos,  902 ;  Rumania,  354 ;  Sudan,  197 
Disarmament   (see  also  Armaments,  Armed  forces,  Dis- 
armament    Commission,     Nuclear    weapons,     Outer 
space,  and  Ten  Nation  Committee)  : 
China,    Communist,   question   of  participation   in   dis- 
cussions, statement  (Herter),  506 
Declaration   by   Foreign   Ministers  of  France,    Soviet 

Union,  U.K.,  and  U.S.,  269 
Joint  communique   (Eisenhower,  Khrushchev)   at  con- 
clusion of  talks  at  Camp  David,  499 
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Disarmament — Continued 

Joint    State-Defense   Departments   study   of   U.S.   dis- 
armament policy  : 

Coolidge  Committee,  creation  of,  and  report  237  679 
864 

Deputy  for  Technical  Affairs,  appointment  of,  679 
Negotiations,  prospects  for,  address  (Merchant),  589 
Secretary  of  State  and  advisers  review  recent  develop- 
ments in,  743 
Soviet  proposals  and  position,  U.S.  views  on,  addresses, 
remarks,   and  statements:    Herter,   502,  504,   508^ 
575  ;  Lodge,  615  ;  Murphy,  662 ;  Wilcox,  443 
U.N.  consideration  of  problem  of : 
General  Assembly  resolution,  766 

Irish  draft  resolution  on  referral  of  question  of  wider 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  10  Nation  Committee, 
statement  (Lodge),  942 
Letter  (Eisenhower),  288 
Statement  (Lodge),  765 
U.S.-Canada  Ministerial  Committee  on  Joint  Defense 

communique,  789 
U.S.-Italian  joint  communiques,  541,  542 
U.S.  position,  addresses  and  statements:    Eisenhower 
89o;   Herter,  471,  472;  Lodge,  615;  Murphy,  661  j 
Saccio,  760 ;  White  House  statement,  902 :  Wilcox' 
443,  665 

Western  willingness   to   negotiate,   statement    (Eisen- 
hower), 371 

Disarmament   Commission,   U.N.    (see  also  Ten   Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament)  : 
Documents,  list  of,  607 

Resolution    re    4-power    establishment    of    10    Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  439 
Disputes,  peaceful  settlement  of : 
Camp  David  proposal  for.     See  Camp  David  talks 
Responsibility  of  legal  profession  to  work  for  systems 
to  deal  with,  address  (Rogers),  381 
DLF.    See  Development  Loan  Fund 

Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1945,  Series 
C   (1933-1937),  Volume  III,  The  Third  Reich:  First 
Phase,  June  14,  1934-March  31,  1935,  released,  462 
Dodge,  Robert  J.,  890 
Domestic  jurisdiction : 
ICJ: 

Declaration  recognizing   compulsory  jurisdiction   of 

statute,  330,  608 
U.S.  reservation  to  jurisdiction  by,  address  (Rogers) 
381 
Question  of  application  to  problem  of  Tibet,  statement 
(Lodge),  684 
Dominican  Republic : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  197 
Situation  in,  statement  (Dreier),  136 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Inter-American   Institute   of  Agricultural   Sciences, 
protocol  of  amendment  to  1944  convention  on,  461 
Sugar   agreement    (1958),   international,    734 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex 
172,  183,  258 
Donato  del  Carril,  Emilio,  623 
Donnelly,  Walter  J.,  823 
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Double  taxation  on  income,   conventions  for  avoidance 
of,  with :  Belgium,  182,  183,  293 ;  India,  813,  814  960  ■ 
Norway,  330,  653,  697,  925 
Dougall,  Richardson,  80 
Dowling,  Walter  C,  398,  814 
Draper,  William  H,  Jr.,  46,  866 
Draper  Committee.     See  President's  Committee  To  Study 

the  United  States  Military  Assistance  Program 
Dreier,  John  C,  30, 136 
Drugs,  narcotic : 
Opium,  protocol    (1953)    regulating  production,  trade, 

and  use  of,  461,  925 
Pharmacopoeial   formulas   for   potent   drugs,   protocol 

terminating  agreement  for  unification  of   526 
Protocol     (1946)     amending    conventions    on    narcotic 

drugs,  461 
Protocol    (1948)    bringing  under  international  control 
drugs  outside  scope  of  1931  convention   461 
Dry  dock,  floating,  agreement  with  Peru  relating  to  loan 

Dulles,  Allen  W.,  274,  867 
Dulles,  Eleanor  Lansing,  790 
Dulles,  John  Foster: 
Dedication  of  John  Foster  Dulles  Allee  (Berlin),  state- 
ments and  remarks  (Herter),  198 
Issuance  of  U.S.  passports  to  Communist  supporters 

quoted,  167 
Papers,  personal,  gift  to  Eisenhower  Library,  207 
Policies  of,  remarks  (Berding),  78 
Tribute  to,  letter  (Adenauer),  502 
Dulles  International  Airport,  designation,  154 
Durbrow,  Elbridge,  217 

Duties  and  rights  of  states  in  event  of  civil  strife,  proto- 
col to  1928  convention  on,  141,  293 
Dwinell,  Lane,  185 

Early-warning  system,  ballistic  missile,  agreement  with 

Canada  relating  to  establishment  of  2?2 
Earthquake,   U.S.,   exchange  of  messages  "(Eisenhower, 

Tubman),  481 
East-West  contacts  (see  also  Cultural  relations)  • 

Addresses,  messages,  and  report:  Dillon,  573;  Eisen- 
hower, 437 ;  Eisenhower,  Kozlov,  158 ;  Thayer,  312 
U.S.-Soviet.      See    Exchange    agreements    and    Khru- 
shchev :   Visit  to  U.S. 
East- West  trade,  proposed  increase  in  U.S.-Soviet  trade, 

statements :  Dillon,  547 ;  Rubottom,  596 
Eaton,  Frederick  M.,  902 
ECA.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 
ECE.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. : 
Consideration  of  land  reform  problem,  statement  (Hen- 
derson), 888 
Council  of,  27th  session,  statement  (Phillips),  26 
Documents,  lists  of,  32,  141,  490,  607,  771,  847,  924 
Economic  commissions.    See  Economic  commission 
Question    of    increasing    membership,    U.S.    position, 

statement  (Hancher),  769 
Report  and  work  of,  U.S.  views,  addresses  and  state- 
ment: Lord,  838;  Meany,  879;  Wilcox,  669 
Resolution  re  freedom  of  information,  adoption  of,  29n 
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Economic   and    social    development,    address   and   state- 
ments: Department  statement,  717;  Hart,  53;   Hen- 
derson, 887 ;  Kotschnig,  692 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries  (see  also 
Agricultural  surpluses,  Colombo  Plan,  Development 
Loan    Fund,    Export-Import    Bank,    Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  International  Bank,  International 
Cooperation    Administration,    Mutual    security    and 
other    assistance    programs,    and    United    Nations : 
Technical  assistance  programs)  : 
Aid  to :  Bolivia,  925 ;  Brazil,  755,  756 ;  British  Guiana, 
526;    Burma,    121,    222,    565;    CENTO,    488,    583; 
China,  Republic  of,  779,  781;   Ecuador,  222;  Ice- 
land, 142;  India,  783;  Indonesia,  22;  Israel,  697; 
Italy,    294;    Latin    America,    596;    Liberia,    490; 
Libya,  358,  925 ;  Mexico,  398 ;  Morocco,  94 ;  SEATO, 
205 ;  Spain,  210 ;  Turkey,  142  ;  U.A.R.,  79 ;  Yemen, 
258,  698 ;  Yugoslavia,  772 
Draper  Committee  study,  letters  transmitting  reports, 

46,  208,  390 
IAEA  programs,  need  for,  address  (Floberg),  645 
Importance  of,  address  (Parsons),  203 
Problems,  of  address  (Saccio),  762 
Proposed  aid  to  Guinea,  joint  communique,  722 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  programs.    See  Less  developed  coun- 
tries :  Economic  offensive 
Termination  of  economic  assistance  agreement  (1957) 

with  Iraq,  294 
U.S.  policy  and  programs,  addresses  and  statements: 
Dillon,  156,  376,  378,  705,  740,  855,  856,  908 ;  Hart, 
53;   McClintock,  120;   Meany,  882;   Murphy,   711; 
Newsom,  418,  419 ;  Robertson,  7 ;  Sears,  291 ;  Sat- 
terthwaite,  340 
U.S.  public  opinion  on,  address  (Foster),  798,  800 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  U.N.,  creation  of,  state- 
ment (Meany),  879 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.N. : 
Coal  Committee,  U.S.  delegate  to  47th  session,  429 
Housing  Committee,  U.S.  delegate  to  19th  session,  889 
Special  meeting  on  organization  and  techniques  of  for- 
eign trade,  U.S.  delegation,  65 
Timber  Committee,   U.S.  delegate  to  17th  session,  565 
Economic   Committee,    CENTO,    7th   meeting,    statement 

(Kennedy),  487 
Economic    Community,    European.     See    European    Eco- 
nomic Community 
Economic  conference  of  Buenos  Aires,  address   (Rubot- 

tom),  594 
Economic    cooperation     (see    also    Common    markets)  : 
Europe.     See  European   Economic  Community ;   Euro- 
pean   Economic    Cooperation,    Organization    for; 
European  Free  Trade  Association ;  and  European 
Monetary  Agreement 
Latin  America : 

Address  (Rubottom),  597 

U.S.  delegation  to  15th  session  of  GATT,  report,  845 
South    and    Southeast   Asia.     See   Colombo   Plan   and 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Economic  development  (see  also  Economic  and  technical 
aid)  : 
Asia.     See  under  Asia 
Challenge  and  problems  of,  address   (Dillon),  741 
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Economic  development — Continued 

Financing  of  (see  also  Agricultural  surpluses ;  Develop- 
ment association,  international,  proposed;  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund;  Export-Import  Bank;  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  ;  International  Bank  ; 
International  Monetary  Fund;  Investment  of  pri- 
vate capital  abroad;  and  Special  Fund),  address 
and  statement:  Herter,  783;  Saccio,  763 
Free  world,  address  (Dillon),  703 

Latin  America   (see  also  Inter- American  Development 
Bank) : 
Address  and  remarks:  Herter,  300,  301,  302;  Rubot- 

tom,  594,  596 
Exchange  of  messages    (U.S.-Brazil),  905,  906 
Less   developed  countries,  letter,   remarks,   and  state- 
ments :  Dillon,  Lindsay,  129 ;  Eisenhower,  290,  406 ; 
Meany,  878 
Need  for  international  cooperation,   U.S.-Italian  joint 

communique,  542 
Program  training,  remarks  (Dillon),  908 
Relationship  to  social  development,  address  and  state- 
ment :  Kotschnig,  692 ;  Lord,  838 
U.S.  and  Soviet  development,  evaluation  of,  remarks  and 

statement  (Allen  Dulles),  274,  867 
U.S.     efforts     and     programs     to     promote,     address 
(Herter),  473 
Economic  opportunities  for  women,  article  (Hahn),  62 
Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S. : 
Aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Agricultural  surpluses, 
Development  Loan  Fund,  Economic  and  technical 
aid,  Export-Import  Bank,  and  Mutual  security 
Domestic  economy : 
Developments  in  and  status  of,  remarks  and  state- 
ments :  Anderson,  535,  537 ;  Eisenhower,  531 ;  Phil- 
lips, 176,  178,  258 
Need    for    growth,    address    and    statement:    Allen 

Dulles,  870,  872 ;  Meany,  878 
Problems   of,   address    (Eisenhower),  896 
Foreign    economic   policy,    address    (Dillon),    739 
Relationship  to  political  policy,  remarks   (Dillon),  37 
Tariff  policy.     See  Tariff  policy,  U.S. 
Economic  Research,  National  Bureau  of,  869 
Economic  research  techniques,  U.N.,  evaluation  of,  state- 
ment (Meany),  881 
ECOSOC.     See  Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. 
Ecuador : 

Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  missions,  agreement  amend- 
ing agreements  with  U.S.,  68 
Financial  assistance,  agreement  amending  1958  agree- 
ment with  U.S.,  222 
Inter-American     Institute    of    Agricultural     Sciences, 
protocol  of  amendment  to  1944  convention  on,  772 
Rawinsonde  observation  station  at  Guayaquil,  agree- 
ment   amending    1957    agreement    with    U.S.    for 
establishment  and  operation  of,  293 
Education    (see    also   Educational   exchange  program)  : 
Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong,  U.S.  aid,  843 
College  representation  in  the  Foreign  Service,  letters 

(Bow,  Henderson),  358 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  35,  493 
Guinea,  proposed  U.S.  aid,  723 
IAEA  program,  growth  of,  statement    (Floberg),   645 
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Education — Continued 
Institute  on  ICA  Development  Programing,  183 
Multilateral  agreement   (1930)   re  importation  of  edu- 
cational materials,  67,  422 
NATO  fellowship  program,  1960-61,  announcement  of 

874 
Need  for  education  of  public  on  problems  confronting 

U.S.,  remarks  (Eisenhower),  447 
Otto  Suhr  Institute,  Berlin,  U.S.  gift  to,  306 
Role  in  cultural  exchange,  address  (Thayer),  315 
Role  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  remarks  (Murphy),  307 
SEATO    Graduate    School    of   Engineering,    statement 

(Dillon),  421 
22d  international  conference  on  public  education,  U.S. 

delegation,  100 
U.S.  institutions,  support  of  U.N.  Special  Fund  proiects 
690 

UNESCO  activities  in  promotion  of  equality  of  women, 
article  (Hahn),  63 
Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  agreement 

(1930)  on  importation  of,  67,  422 
Educational,    scientific,    technical,    and    cultural    fields, 
agreements   with    Soviet    Union    for   exchanges   in.' 
See  Exchange  agreements 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  U.N. : 
Importance  of,  address  (Rubottom),  593 
Role  in  negotiation   of  agreement  on  importation  of 
educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  422 
Study  on  status  of  women,  article  (Hahn),  63 
Educational   exchange  program,   international    (see  also 
Education)  : 
Addresses  (Thayer),  312,  511,  750 
Agreements  with:  Ceylon,  925;  Italy,  68;  Soviet  Union, 

953.  957;  Sweden,  849,  890;  U.A.R.,  608,  609 
Agricultural     delegations,     U.S.-Polish,     exchange     of 

visits,  555,  747 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  report  on,  21 
Fulbright   and    Smith-Mundt   Acts,    exchanges    under 

184 
Public  administrators,  visit  to  U.S.,  450 
Teacher  exchange  program,  448,  479 
EEC.    See  European  Economic  Community 
Egypt    (see  also  United  Arab  Republic),  U.S.  relations 

with,  statement  (Herter),  861 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. : 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements  : 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 

(P.L.  480),  approval  of  extension,  515 
Algeria,  General  de  Gaulle's  plan  to  provide  for  self- 
determination,  500 
Anglo-American  relations,  405,  409 
Antarctic  treaty,  912 

Cornerstone-laying  ceremony  for  CIA  building,  743 
Dedication    of   Eisenhower   Presidential   Library   at 

Abilene,  Kans.,  620 
Domestic   economy   and   economic   development,   531 
Exchange  of  official  visits  with  Premier  Khrushchev 

263 
Exchange  of  persons,  407 
Foreign  Service  senior  officer  training,  35 
Free  world  unity,  importance  of  religion  and  educa- 
tion to,  447 
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Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.— Continued 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements— Continued 
Freedom,  408 

Japanese  security  treaty  negotiations,  907 
Less  developed  countries,  problem  of,  406 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  appropriations  for  fiscal 

year  1960,  207 
NATO,  importance  of,  412 
Peace,  406,  407 
Passports,  issuance  of,  167 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  oflBcial  opening,  75 
Teacher  exchange  program,  479 
Trade,  importance  to  national  growth,  407 
U.S.-Canadian  relations,  405 

Visit  of  Premier  Khrushchev  (see  also  Camp  David 
talks),  exchange  of  greetings  and  toasts,  and  text 
of  joint  statement,  476 
Visit  of  President  Lopez  Mateos  of  Mexico  to  U.S., 

exchange  of  greetings,  624 
Visit  of  President  Toure  of  Guinea,  welcome  to  U.S. 

and  exchange  of  toasts  at-  state  dinner,  721 
Visits  to  Europe  and  11  nations.    See  Visit  to  Europe 

and  Visit  to  11  nations  infra 
West  Berlin,  problem  of,  408 
Correspondence  and  messages : 
Adenauer,    Konrad,    congratulations    on    10th    anni- 
versary   as    Chancellor    of    Federal    Republic    of 
Germany,  501 
Aid  to  Mexico  after  Pacific  coast  storm,  offer  of  763 
Almond  import  quota,   request  for  investigation  on 
need  for,  240 

American  National  Exhibition  at  Moscow,  greetings 

for  opening  of,  229 
Berlin,  U.S.  position,  154 

Cotton  textiles,  request  for  investigation  of  imports 
of,  803 

Dried  figs,  decision  against  reopening  escape-clause 
action  on,  723 

Earthquake  victims,  appreciation  of  sympathy  ex- 
pressed for,  message  to  President  Tubman  of  Li- 
beria, 481 

Far  East-American  Council,  greetings  to  12th  annual 
conference  of,  573 

Fourth  of  July,  significance  of,  116 

Frol  R.  Koslov,  First  Deputy  Chairman,  Council  of 
Ministers,  U.S.S.R.,  exchange  of  messages  upon 
conclusion  of  U.S.  visit,  157 

Mayor  Brandt,  greetings  to,  373 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  exchange  of  messages  with  President 
Kubitschek  of  Brazil  on  establishment,  905 

President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  5th  anniversary  of  ac- 
cession to  office,  exchange  of  messages  on  occasion 
of,  162 

Rye  import  quota,  request  for  investigation  of  need 

for  continuance  of,  56 
Spain,  exchange  of  letters  with  General  Franco   404 
Executive  orders.     See  Executive  orders 
Meetings  and  discussions  (see  also  Visit  infra)  ■ 
Camp  David  talks  with  Premier  Khrushchev     See 

Camp  David  talks 
Four   Power    (U.S.,   U.K.,  France,   Germany)    Paris 
meeting,  announcement  of,  708 
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Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. — Continued 
Meetings  and  discussions — Continued 

Italian  President  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
announcement  and  texts  of  joint  communiques,  264 
412,  541 
National    Advisory    Committee    on    Inter-American 

Affairs,  905 
President  Habib  Bourguiba  of  Tunis,  823 
President  of  NAC  and  Secretary  General  of  NATO, 

264 
Prime  Minister  Eqbal  of  Iran,  587 
Messages,  letters,  and  reports  to  Congress : 
Agreement  on  importation  of  educational,  scientific, 

and  cultural  materials,  422 
Cheeses,  requests  for  investigation  of  effect  of  imports 

on  domestic  price-support  program,  729 
Draper  Committee  reports,   transmittal  of,  46,  208, 

390 
Stainless-steel  flatware,   increase   in   import   duties 

on,  729 
Trade   agreements   program,   3d    annual    report    on 

operation  of,  excerpt,  83 
United  Nations,  13th  annual  report  on  U.S.  partici- 
pation in,  transmittal  of,  287 
Proclamations.     See  Proclamations 
Proposed  visits  to : 

Latin  America,  question  of,  statement  (Herter),  938 
Moscow,  263,  507 
Visit  to  11  nations : 
Afghanistan,  text  of  joint  communique,  934 
Italy,  text  of  joint  communique,  931 
Itinerary  for,  statements :  Eisenhower,  742 ;  Hagerty, 

823 
Members  of  party,  742 
Pakistan,  text  of  joint  communique,  933 
Question  of  visit  to  Arab  countries  or  Israel,  state- 
ment (Herter),  864 
Radio-TV  address  prior  to  departure,  895 
Statements  (Herter),  863,  864,  936 
Turkey,  text  of  joint  communique,  932 
Visit  to  Europe : 
Address,  remarks,  and  statements :   Eisenhower,  371, 

435,  437 ;  Herter,  Fujiyama,  509 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  exchange  of  greetings 
and  joint  communique  with  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
372 
France : 
Acceptance  of  invitation,  263 

Exchange  of  greetings  and  joint  communique  with 
President  de  Gaulle,  and  departure  statement, 
410,  413 
Members  of  party,  372 
U.K.: 
Acceptance  of  invitation,  263 

Exchanges  of  greetings  and  departure  statements 
with  Prime  Minister,  and  transcript  of  TV  inter- 
view, 403,  405,  409 
White  House  announcements  re,  264 
Eisenhower,  Milton  S.(  823 

Eisenhower  Doctrine,  purpose  of,  address  (McClintock). 
320 

bOWW  residential  Library,  207,  620 
980 


Elections : 
Berlin,  Western  proposal,  statement  (Herter),  147,  148 
British  Cameroons,  statement  (Zablocki)  and  General 
Assembly  resolution,  730 
El-Hadari,  Osman,  197 
Elizabeth  II,  10,  75, 76 
El  Salvador : 

Importation  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  ma- 
terials, agreement  (1950)  on,  67n 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  pro- 
tocol of  amendment  to  1944  convention  on,  365,  924 
International  sugar  agreement  (1958),  925 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
regulations  of   execution,   agreements   relating   to 
parcel  post  and  money  orders,  and  final  protocols, 
68 
EMA.    See  European  Monetary  Agreement 
Emergency  Force,  U.N.,  addresses  and  statements:  Her- 
ter, 508 ;  Lodge,  919  ;  Wilcox,  445,  668 
Emmons,  Arthur  B.  Ill,  365, 566 
EPU.    See  European  Payments  Union 
Eqbal,  Manuchehr,  587 
Espinosa,  Ricardo  Arias,  827 

Establishment,  convention  of,  protocol  and  joint  declara- 
tion with  France,  828,  890 
Ethiopia : 

Crown  Prince  Asfa  Wossen,  visit  to  U.S.,  592 
DLF  loan,  318 
U.S.  aid,  240 

U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  526 
EURATOM.    See  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
Europe  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Collective  security.    See  European  security  and  North 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
DLF  loans,  564 
Eastern  Europe,  U.S.  policy  toward,  remarks  (Berding), 

78 
Economic  cooperation.     See  European  Economic  Com- 
munity; European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organ- 
ization for ;  European  Free  Trade  Association ;  and 
European  Monetary  Agreement 
Problems  of,  address  (Merchant),  590 
Refugees.    See  European  Migration,  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for ;  and  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
U.N.  Economic  Commission  for.     See  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe 
U.S.  policy  for,  address  (Murphy),  710 
Unity  of: 
Article  (Birch),  88,  89 

Chancellor  Adenauer's  contribution,  message  (Eisen- 
hower), 501 
Italian  contribution,  U.S.-Italian  joint  communique, 
542 
Visit  of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  236 
Western  Europe : 
Economic  recovery  and  defense  of,  U.S.  contributions, 

address  (Burgess),  744 
Shipping  problems,  discussions  with  U.S.,  announce- 
ment,   statement    (Dillon),    and    texts    of   agreed 
statement  and  communique,  10 
Trade  restrictions,  relaxation  of,  address  and  report: 
Dillon,  156, 157 ;  Eisenhower,  83 
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Europe — Continued 

Western  Europe— Continued 

Visit   of   President   Eisenhower.     See   Eisenhower: 
Visit  to  Europe 
European   Atomic   Energy    Community,   relationship   to 

European  unity,  article  (Birch),  88,  89 
European    Common   Market.     See    European   Economic 

Community 
European  Economic  Community  : 
Liberalization  of  trade  policies,  U.S.  welcomes,  state- 
ment (Meany),  884 
Meeting  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon  with  officials  of,  862 
Negotiations  with  "Outer  Seven,"  statement  (Herter) 

862 
Progress  of : 

Address  (Dillon),  706 
GATT  communique  and  report,  707,  845 
Relationship  to  U.S.  foreign  trade,  article  (Birch),  88 
U.S.  agreements  for  establishment  of  mutual  relations 
with,  Department  announcement,  S28 
European     Economic     Cooperation,     Organization    for: 
Spain,  membership  and  credits  to,  210 
Trade  liberalization,  OEEC  efforts  for,  report  to  Con- 
gress (Eisenhower),  85,  87 
Views  on  effect  of  shipping  policies  on  promotion  of  in- 
ternational trade,  15 
European  Free  Trade  Association  : 
Membership,  862w 
Negotiations  for  establishment,  U.S.  delegation  to  15th 

session  of  GATT  report,  845 

Question  of  U.S.  support,  statements  (Herter),  862,  939 

Under  Secretary  Dillon's  visit  to  Europe  to  discuss,'  862 

European  Migration,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for : 

10th  session  of  Council  and  12th  session  of  Executive 

Committee,  article  (Warren),  58 
11th  session  of  Council,  770,  843 
European  Monetary  Agreement : 

Provisions  of,  statement  (Beale),  95 
Relationship  to  EPU,  84 
European  Payments  Union : 
Liquidation  of,  statement  (Beale),  95 
Relationship  to  EMA,  84 
European  security  (see  also  Berlin  situation;  Germany: 
Reunification  of ;  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization), relationship  to  European  prosperity,  address 
(Murphy),  710 
Evenko,  I.  A.,  693 

Excess  property,  U.S.,  agreements  relating  to  disposal  of, 
with:  China,  Republic  of,  461;  Korea,  Republic  of, 
609 ;  Turkey,  925 
Exchange   agreements   with    Soviet   Union    in   scientific, 
technical,  educational,  and  cultural  fields: 
Addresses :  Murphy,  660 ;  Thompson,  159 
Agreement  of  1958 : 
Agreement  for  exchange  of  scientists,  200,  350 
Premieres  of  first  films  exchanged,  671 
Soviet  composers  and  music  critic  visit  U.S.,  632 
U.S.  exhibit  at  Moscow.    See  Exhibits:  U.S.  at  Mos- 
cow 
Agreement  for  1960-61 : 
Current  action,  890 
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Exchange  agreements  with  Soviet  Union— Continued 
Agreement  for  1960-61— Continued 
Negotiations  for,  Department  statement  and  text  of 

joint  communique,  848 
Text,  951 
Exchange   of    information,    need   for    increase   in,    ad- 
dresses :  Herter,  474 ;  Nixon,  234 
Exchange  of  persons  (see  also  Cultural  relations,  Educa- 
tional   exchange    program,    and    Exchange    agree- 
ments) : 
Aid     to     development     of     understanding,     remarks 

(Eisenhower,  Macmillan),  407 
Brazil,  U.S.  exchanges  with,  address  (Cabot),  756 
Far  East,  U.S.  exchange  of  technical  personnel  in,  ad- 
dress (Dillon),  781 
Need  for  exchange  of  East-West  members  of  legal  pro- 
fession, address  (Rogers),  350 
Role  of  U.S.  public  in,  address  (Foster),  802 
U.K.  removal  of  restrictions  against,  682 
U.S.-Soviet,  Camp  David  talks  re,  499 
Value  and  extent  of,  address  (Thayer),  311 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,   U.S.   delegation  to  2d 
session,  607 
Executive  orders : 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 

administration  of  (10827),  54 
Allowances  to  certain  U.S.  personnel  abroad,  regula- 
tions on  and  delegations  of  authority  re  (10853) 
940 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (1954),  providing  for  the  carrying 

out  of  certain  provisions  of  (10841),  554 
Dulles  International  Airport,  designation  (10828),  154 
Federal  Aviation  Act  (1958),  extension  of  application 

(10854),  941 
International    Refugee    Organization,    revocation    of 
designation   as   public   international   organization 
(10832),  363 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  exemption  of  certain  func- 
tions under  (10845),  653 
Secretary  of  State,  designating  officers  to  act  as  (10839) 

566 
State   Department  representative   on   Operations   Co- 
ordinating Board,  designation  (10838),  493 
Exhibits,  U.S.  and  Soviet  under  1958  exchange  agree- 
ment: 
Soviet  exhibit  at  N.Y.,  157n 
U.S.  exhibit  at  Moscow: 
Address,   message,   remarks,  and  statement:   Eisen- 
hower, 229 ;  Nixon,  227,  228 ;  Thompson,  159 
Carl  Sandburg  and  Edward  Steichen  to  visit,  158 
Contribution  of,  letter  (Herter),  514 
Question  of  U.S.  art  on  exhibit,  statement  (Herter), 
112 
Exhibits,  U.S.-Soviet  agreement  (1959)  for  exchange  of 

956 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance,   U.N.    See 
under    United   Nations:     Technical   assistance  pro- 
grams 
Expanding  Private  Investment  for  Thailand's  Economic 
Growth,  report,  909 
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Export-Import  Bank : 

Board  member,  confirmation  of,  383 
Functions  in  administration  of  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act,  55 
Loans  in :  Brazil,  755 ;  Latin  America,  596 ;  Spain,  211 
Visit  of  director  to  Argentina,  117 
Exports,  low-wage  countries,  problem  of,  statement  (Dil- 
lon), 705 
Exports,  U.S.  (see  also  Balance-of -payments ;  Tariffs  and 
trade,  general  agreement  on;  and  Trade)  : 
Agricultural  products  (see  also  Agricultural  surpluses), 

outlook  for,  address  ( Dillon ) ,  858 
Arms  to  Caribbean  area,  U.S.  position,  717 
Competition   in   international  markets,    address    (Dil- 
lon), 157 
Foreign  restrictions  against.     See  Imports:    Restric- 
tions 
Relationship    to    European    Common    Market,    article 
(Birch),  88 
Expropriation  of  property : 

Guaranty  against.     See  Investment  guaranty  program 
U.S.  property  in  Cuba,  question  of  compensation  for, 
statement  (Herter),  937 
External  debts,  German,  agreement  (1953)   on,  101,  293 

Falcon-Briceno,  Marcos,  907 

FAO.     See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. 
Far  East  (see  also  Asia  and  individual  countries)  : 
Developments  in,  addresses  and  statement :  Herter,  109, 

468 ;  Robertson,  5 
Relationship  of   developing  nations   to  U.S.   security, 

address  (Parsons),  201 
Tensions  in,  effect  of  Khrushchev  visit  to  Peiping  on, 

statement  (Herter),  577 
U.S.  policy,  address  and  message:   Dillon,  571;  Eisen- 
hower, 573 
Far  East-America  Council,  573 
Federal  Aviation  Act   (1958),  extension  of  application, 

announcement  and  Executive  order,  941 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  758,  941 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  171, 172 
Federation  de  Liberation  Nationale,  865 
Fidel,  E.  Allen,  462 
Figs,  dried,  decision  against  reopening  of  escape-clause 

action  on,  723 
Film  festival,  Moscow,  U.S.  representation,  21 
Films,  agreements  with  Soviet  Union  for  exchange  of : 
Premieres  of  1st  films  exchanged  under  1958  agreement 

671 
Provision  of  1959  agreement,  955 
Finance,   protocol  terminating  obligations  arising  from 
1948  accord  regarding  German  assets  in  Spain,  101 
Finance   Corporation,    International.     See   International 

Finance  Corporation 
Financial  assistance,  agreement  amending  1958  agreement 

with  Ecuador,  222 
Financial  situation,  world,  statement  (Anderson),  536 
Finland : 

Importation    of   educational,    scientific,    and   cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on, 67w 
Investment  guaranties,  agreement  with  U.S.  providing, 

U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  698 
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Fishing,  shrimp  conservation  convention  with  Cuba,  68, 

460,  461,  566 
Fisk,  James  Brown,  859 
Fiske,  Robert  Bishop,  49 
FitzGerald,  William  H.  G.,  961 

Flag,  U.S.,  question  in  U.S.-Panamanian  relations,  state- 
ment (Herter),  938 
Flags  of  convenience,  use  in  shipping,  statement  (Dillon) 

and  communique,  11, 13, 14, 16 
Flatware,  stainless-steel,  increase  in  duty  on  imports  of, 

proclamation  and  letter  (Eisenhower),  727 
FLN.    See  Federation  de  Liberation  Nationale 
Floberg,  John  F.,  524w,  642,  695 
Flood  relief,  U.S.  aid  to  India  for,  679 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  U.N. : 
Conference  of,  10th  session  : 
Announcement  and  U.S.  delegation,  732 
Statement  (Henderson),  887 
Joint  programs  with  UNICEF,  U.S.  support,  address 
(Lord),  840 
Food-for-peace  program,  addresses  and  statement :  Dillon, 

857 ;  Eisenhower,  515 ;  Paarlberg,  672 
Foreign  aid,  U.S.    See  Economic  and  technical  aid,  Mili- 
tary assistance,  and  Mutual  security 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  appointment  of 

member,  935 
Foreign  currency: 
Convertibility.    See  Currency  convertibility 
Use  of  proceeds  from  sales  of  agricultural  surpluses. 
See  Agricultural  surpluses :  Sales 
Foreign  economic  policy  (see  also  Economic  policy),  U.S., 

address  (Dillon),  739 
Foreign  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (see 
also  Armed  forces,  foreign),  agreement  abrogating 
1952  conventions  and  agreement  pertaining  to,  293 
Foreign  Ministers,  SEATO,  meeting  at  Washington,  com- 
munique, 565 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  Geneva : 
Adjournment  until  July  13 : 
Four  Power  communique,  3 
Statements :  Department,  4 ;  Herter,  4 
Western  proposal  for,  3 
Progress  of  negotiations,  address  and  statements  (Her- 
ter), 43,  107, 108, 109, 110, 112, 115, 199 
Resumption  of,  July  13 : 

Statements  (Herter),  116,  147,  191,  194,  195 
Text  of  Western  proposal  on  Berlin,  153 
Closing   session:   declaration   on   disarmament   and 
Four  Power  communique,  269;  statements   (Her- 
ter), 265,  269 
Statement  (Herter)  on  question  of  resumption  of,  578 
U.S.  efforts  and  position,  address  (Murphy),  713 
Western  proposals  and  position,  address  (Herter),  470 
Foreign  Ministers  of  American  States : 
Annual   meeting   proposed,    statement    (Herter),    579 
5th  meeting  of  consultation  at  Santiago : 

Convocation   of,   proposed,   U.S.   support,   statement 

(Dreier),  137 
Declaration  of  Santiago,  text,  342 
Resolution  on  Inter-American  Peace  Committee,  343 
Results  of,  address  (Rubottom),  594,  595 
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Foreign  Ministers  of  American  States— Continued 
5th  meeting  of  consultation  at  Santiago— Continued 
Statements  (Herter),  270,  299,  342 
U.S.  delegation,  299,  306 
Foreign  policy,  German,  documents  on,  13th  volume  re- 
leased, 462 
Foreign  policy,  U.S. : 
Basic  principles  and  objectives,  addresses  and  state- 
ments: Cabot,  753;  Eisenhower,  767;  Herter,  864; 
Murphy,  710,  711,  714,  900 
Broadening   responsibilities  of,   remarks    (Dillon),  36 
Congressional     documents     relating     to.    See     under 

Congress 
Cultural  relations  role  in,  addresses  (Thayer),  314,  510 
Factors  influencing,  address  (Murphy),  659 
Legislation.     See  under  Congress 
Limitations  of,  remarks  (Murphy),  308 
Personal  contacts,  importance  to,  address    (Murphy) 

899 
Question  of  affording,  address  (Burgess),  744 
Role  of  public  opinion  in,  address  (Foster),  796 
U.N.  as  a  cornerstone  of,  statement  (Herter),  507 
Foreign  policy,  Soviet,  developments  in,  address   (Mur- 
phy), 901 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  19J,0,  Volume  I, 

General,  released,  68 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  19^1,  Volume  III, 
The    British    Commonwealth,    The   Near   East   and 
Africa,  released,  68 
Foreign   Scholarships,  Board  of,   report  on  educational 

exchange  program,  21 
Foreign  Service  (see  also  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration and  State  Department)  : 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers,  appointments,  designations, 
confirmations,  and  resignation,   38,   142,   258,  330, 
462,  609,  654,  698,  814,  850,  866,  890 
Business    Council    for    International    Understanding, 

joint  training  program,  67 
College  representation  in,  letters   (Henderson,  Bow), 

358 
Consular  agency  at  Mfilaga,  Spain,  closed,  493 
Consular  districts  in  Australia,  revision  of,  67 
Consulate  at  Niagara  Falls,  closed,  609 
Consulate  at  Poznan,  Poland,  to  reopen,  398 
Damage  to  Embassy  property  at  Panama,  U.S.  protest, 

759 
Development  of,  address  (Murphy),  899 
Embassy   at   Katmandu,   Nepal,   opening   of,   82,   270 
Examination  announced,  493 
FSI.    See  Foreign  Service  Institute 
Personnel : 

Communist  seizure  of  employee  of  Consulate  General 

at  Bombay,  India,  U.S.  protest,  902 
Honor  awards  ceremonies  of  State  Department,  re- 
marks (Dillon),  65 
Hungarian  imposition  of  travel  restrictions  on  Lega- 
tion personnel  at  Budapest,  161 
Tribute  to,  address  (Dillon),  781 
Sale  of  Embassy  property  at  London  to  Canada,  709 
Selection  Boards,  13th,  convening  of,  461 
Soviet  expulsion  of  attach^,  U.S.  protest,  632 
U.S.  Mission,  Berlin,  designation  of  assistant  chief,  38 
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Foreign  Service— Continued 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Jones  to  south  Asia,  792 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon  to  Europe  for  meeting 
with  economic  counselors,  862 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  senior  oflJcers  training  course: 
Graduation  ceremonies  of  1st  class,  remarks:   Eisen- 
hower, 35 ;  Dillon,  36 
Second  session,  convocation  of,  announcement  re   493 
Formosa.    See  China,  Republic  of;  and  Taiwan  Straits 
Foster,  H.  Schuyler,  796 
Foster,  Paul  F.,  460,  524 

Four  Power  (France,  Germany,  U.K.,  U.S.)  summit  meet- 
ings.   See  Western  summit  meetings 
Fourth  of  July,  significance  of,  message   (Eisenhower), 

116 
France : 
African  territories,  developments  in,  address,  reports, 
and  statements  :  Eisenhower,  289,  436 ;  Sears  180  ■ 
Wilcox,  446 ;  Zablocki,  922 
Algerian  question.    See  Algeria 

Four  Power  (France,  Germany,  U.K.,  U.S.)  Paris  meet- 
ing, announcement,  708 
Geneva   conference  on   the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests.    See  Geneva  conference  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  meeting.     See  Foreign  Min- 
isters meeting,  Geneva 
Geneva  technical  talks.     See  Geneva  technical  talks 
German  war  documents,  13th  volume,  released   462 
Nuclear  test  in  the  Sahara,  question  of  health  hazards 

of,  statement  (Lodge),  806 
Participation  in  U.S.-Western  European  discussions  on 

shipping  problems,  10 
Relations  with  U.S.,  remarks  (Berding),  78 
Ten   Nation    Committee   on    Disarmament.      See   Ten 

Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
Trade  restrictions,  relaxation  of,  84,  285,  286   559   844 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  transport,  agreements  modifying  and  extending 
agreement   (1946)   with  U.S.  re,  258,  329,  397   491 
Antarctic  treaty,  650,  911,  924 
Atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes  and  civil 

uses,  agreements  with  U.S.,  222,  526 
Convention  of  establishment  with  U.S.,  with  protocol 

and  declaration,  828,  890 
Foreign  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
agreement  abrogating  1952  conventions  and  agreed 
ment  pertaining  to,  293 
ICJ,  declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction, 
withdrawal  of  and  acceptance  with  conditions  and 
reservations,  330,  382 
Importation  of  educational,  scientific,   and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on,  67n 
International  carriage  by  air,  protocol  amending  1929 
convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating 
to,  141 

NATO  status-of-forces  agreement,  agreements  sup- 
plementing, 293,  398 

Potent  drugs,  protocol  for  termination  of  1906  agree- 
ment for  unification  of  pharmacopoeial  formulas 
for,  526 
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France — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Rawinsonde  observation  station  at  Guadeloupe,  agree- 
ment amending  1956  agreement  with  U.S.  for  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of,  293 
Reciprocal    filing    of   classified   patent    applications, 

agreement  with  U.S.,  293 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958),  925 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  183 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
172,  173,  183 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  263,  410,  413,  742 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon  for  economic  talks,  862 

Franco,  Francisco,  404,  823 

Free   nations,    preserving    security    of,    address    (Eisen- 
hower), 435 

Free  Trade  Association,  European.     See  European  Free 
Trade  Association 

Free  Trade  Unions,  International  Confederation  of,  862 

Free  world,  uniting  of  through  religion  and  education, 
remarks  (Eisenhower),  447 

Freedom,  address,  remarks,  and  statement:  Dillon,  375; 
Eisenhower,  408 ;  Nixon,  230 

Freedom  Day  celebration,  remarks  (Berding),  78 

Freedom   of  information,    U.N.   Commission   on   Human 
Rights  report  on,  U.S.  views,  address  (Lord),  841 

Freeman,  Alwyn  W.,  364 

French  Cameroun,  political  problems  in,  General  Assembly 
proposed  resolution  and  statement  (Zablocki),  922 

French  Community,  Paris  meeting,  report  (Eisenhower), 
436 

French  Resistance  veterans,  visit  to  Washington,  49 

Friendship  and  commerce  treaty  (see  also  Convention  of 
establishment)  with  Pakistan,  811,  814 

FSI.     See  Foreign  Service  Institute 

Fujiyama,  Aiichiro,  508 

Fulton,  James  G.,  460 

GAO.     See  General  Accounting  Office 

Gardiner,  Arthur  Z.,  217 

GATT.     See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 

General  Accounting  Office  report  on  aid  program  in  India, 

statement  (Herter),  865 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade.     See  Tariffs  and 

trade,  general  agreement  on 
General  Assembly,  U.N. : 

Documents,  lists  of,  32,  141,  220,  257,  292,  489,  525,  696, 

771,  847,  890,  924 
Fourteenth  session : 
Agenda,  218,  522,  652 
U.S.  delegation,  460,  475 
Hungarian     question,     consideration     of.     See     under 

Hungary 
Nuclear  weapons  tests,  suspension  of,  efforts  for  and 

U.S.  position,  statements  (Lodge),  917,  918 
Resolutions: 

British  Cameroons,  elections  in,  732 
Chinese  representation  question,  decision  not  to  con- 
sider, 517 
Human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  adoption  of, 

960m 
Hungarian  question,  946 


General  Assembly,  U.N. — Continued 
Resolutions — Continued 
Nuclear  weapons,  prevention  of  wider  dissemination 

of,  adoption  of,  843» 
Nuclear  weapons  tests,  suspension  of,  919 
Tibet,  respect  for  rights  and  freedoms  of,  688 
Tibet,  question  of.     See  Tibet 
General  War  Sequel  Law,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
deadline  set  for  filing  nonbonded  claims  under,  935 
Geneva  conference  of  experts  for  the  study  of  possible 
measures  which  might  be  helpful  in  preventing  sur- 
prise  attack  and   for  the  preparation  of  a  report 
thereon  to  governments : 
Question  of  new  negotiations,  statement  (Herter),  863, 

864 
U.S.  views,  address,  letter,  and  statement:  Eisenhower, 
288 ;  Lodge,  615,  616 ;  Murphy,  662 
Geneva    conference    on    the    discontinuance    of    nuclear 
weapon  tests  : 
General  Assembly  resolution  re,  919 
Importance  of,  statement  (Lodge),  806 
Progress  of  negotiations,  addresses,  letter,  and  state- 
ment: Eisenhower,  288;  Herter,  471;  Lodge,  615, 
617;  Merchant,  590;  Wilcox,  443 
Question    of    discussion    at    Camp    David,    statement 

(Herter),  578 
Resumption  of,  addresses :  Murphy,  662 ;  Wilcox,  666 
Technical  talks  on  seismic  instrumentation  and  tech- 
niques, proposed,  statement  (Herter),  785 
U.S.  submission  of  report  of  Panel  on  Seismic  Improve- 
ment, 16 
Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  meeting.     See  Foreign  Minis- 
ters meeting,  Geneva 
Geneva  tariff  conference   (1960-61),  GATT  Committee  I 

recommendations,  844 
Geneva  technical  talks  for  detection  and  identification  of 

high-altitude  nuclear  explosions,  U.S.  delegation,  32 
Geneva  technical  talks  on  detection  and  identification  of 
seismic  events : 
Statements  (Herter),  785, 863,  865 
U.S.  delegation,  859 
Genocide,  convention  (1948)  on  the  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  of,  526,  961 
Genocide,  evidence  of  Chinese  Communist  acts  of  in  Tibet, 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  report,  442,  683, 
686 
Germany : 
Berlin.     See  Berlin 

Division  of,  historical  background  of  and  present  sit- 
uation, address  (E.  L.  Dulles),  790 
Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1945,  vol- 
ume on,  published,  462 
Foreign  forces  in.     See  Armed  forces,  foreign 
Reunification  of  (see  also  Berlin  situation)  : 
Camp  David  talks  re,  text  of  communique,  499 
Federal  Republic-U.S.  joint  communique,  373 
Geneva  Foreign   Ministers  meeting  negotiations  re. 

See  Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  Geneva 
Western  position,  address  and  report:  Eisenhower, 
437 ;  Merchant,  591 
Germany,  East : 
Anniversary  of  uprising  (June  17),  exchange  of  mes- 
sages (Adenauer,  Herter),  4 
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Germany,  East— Continued 
Peace  treaty  with  Soviet  Union,  question  of,  statements 

(Herter),113,506,  507 
Present  situation  in,  address  (Eleanor  Dulles),  791 
Social  progress  in,  address  (Murphy) ,  713 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of : 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  congratulations  on  10th  anniver- 
sary, letters  and  messages  (Adenauer,  Eisenhower 
Herter),  501 
East  German  refugees  in,  address  (Eleanor  Dulles) ,  793 
Four  Power  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France,  Germany)  Paris  meet- 
ing, announcement,  708 
General  War  Sequel  Law,  deadline  set  for  filing  non- 
bonded  claims  under,  935 
Question  of  armaments  purchases,  statement  (Herter), 
579 

Participation    in    U.S.-Western    European    discussions 

re  shipping  problems,  10 
Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  83,  285,  286 
Social  progress,  comparison  with  East  German,  address 

(Murphy),  713 
Tariff    concessions,    compensatory,    negotiations    with 

U.S.,  354 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  traffic  control,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to 
608  5      ' 

Assets  in  Spain,  German,  protocol  terminating  obli- 
gations arising  from  1948  accord  regarding,  101 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreement  amending  1957 

agreement  with  U.S.,  222, 526 
Atomic  energy,  mutual  defense  uses  of,  agreement 

with  U.S.  for  cooperation,  258 
Classified  patent  applications,  agreement  with  U.S. 

approving  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing  of,  365 
Direct  procurement,  settlement  of  disputes  arising 

out  of,  agreement  with  U.S.,  398 
Drugs  outside  the  scope  of  1931  convention  on  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of,  protocol  bringing  under 
international  control,  461 
External  debts,  German,  agreement  (1953)  on,  101  293 
Foreign  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
agreement  abrogating  1952  conventions  and  agree- 
ment pertaining  to,  293 
Importation  of  educational,  scientific,   and  cultural 

materials,  agreement   (1950)   on,  G7n 
Narcotic  drugs,  agreements,  conventions,  and  proto- 
cols on,  protocol  (1946)  amending,  461 
NATO   status-of-forces  agreement,   agreements  sup- 
plementing, 293,  398 
North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol,  agreement  (1956)  regard- 
ing financial  support  of,  772 
Opium  protocol  (1953)  regulating  production,  trade 

and  use  of,  461 
Persons  on  leave,  application  of  certain  articles  of 
status-of-forces  agreement  to,  agreement  with  U  S 
398  '   '' 

Rights  in  aircraft,  convention    (1948)    and  protocol 

(1954)  on  international  recognition  of,  293 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  849 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  'annex 
172, 183 
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Germany,  Federal  Republic  of— Continued 
U.S.  Ambassador:  appointment,  814;  resignation,  850 
Visit  of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  236 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  264, 372 

Ghana : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  718 
Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  285n,  844 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
GATT,  protocols,  declaration,  and  proces-verbal  re- 
lating to,  961 
IMCO,  convention,  183 
Importation  of  .educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on,  67n 
Postal  convention    (1957),  universal,  final  protocol, 
annex,  regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  re^ 
garding  airmail  with  final  protocol,  849 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
U.N.  Special  Fund,  contract  for  survey  in,  445 
Gleeck,  Lewis  E.,  Jr.,  566 
Good  Offices   Committee,   report  re   South-West   Africa 

statement  ( Sears) ,  808 
Gordon,  Marcus  J.,  294 

Government  and  relief  in  occupied  areas,  Japanese  ac- 
count, proposed  settlement  of,  joint  statement  (Her- 
ter, Fujiyama),  509 
Great  Britain.    See  United  Kingdom 
Greece : 

Foreign  Minister  Averoff,  meeting  with  Secretary  Her- 
ter, 413 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  : 
Atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes,  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  for  cooperation  on,  365 
Importation  of  educational,  scientific,   and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)   on,  67» 
Postal  convention    (1957),   universal,  final  protocol, 
annex,  regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  re^ 
garding  airmail  with  final  protocol,  849 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Vessels,  agreements  with  U.S.  relating  to  loan  of,  526 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex 
172, 183 

U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  430 
Gromyko,  Andrei  A.,  479 
Gronchi,  Giovanni,  931 
Gross,  Gerald  C,  935 
Guatemala : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  154 
DLF  loan,  358 

Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Gufler,  Bernard,  142 
Guinea : 

Admission  to  U.N.,  289 
GATT  accession  postponed,  846 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Civil  aviation  convention  (1954),  international,  pro- 
tocol relating  to  certain  amendments  to,  608 
Cultural    relations   program,    agreement   with    U  S 

722,  734  '   ■' 

WHO,  constitution,  34 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  38 
U.S.  grant  of  rice  and  flour,  22 

U.S.  immigration  quota,  proclamation  establishing,  19 
Visit  of  President  Toure  to  U.S.,  634,  719 
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Hadraba,  Theodore  J.,  430 

Hager,  Eric  H.,  398 

Hagerty,  James  C,  742, 823 

Hahn,  Mrs.  Lorena  B.,  62 

Haikal,  Yusuf,  679 

Haines  cutoff  road,  agreement  extending  1957  agreement 

with  Canada  relating  to  use  of,  526 
Haiti : 

DLF  loan,  516 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Importation  of  educational,   scientific,  and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on,  67  w 
Inter-American   Development   Bank,   agreement   for 

establishment  of,  849 
Inter-American   Institute   of   Agricultural    Sciences, 
protocol  of  amendment  to  1944  convention  on,  608 
Sugar  agreement   (1958),  international,  734 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 

172,  183 
WHO,  amendments  to  constitution  of,  565 
Hale,  Robert,  50,  363 
Halibut  Commission,  International  Pacific,  U.S.  member 

appointed,  383 
Halm,  W.  M.  Q.,  718 
Hamill,  Edward  B.,  67 
Hancher,  Virgil  M.,  460,  767 
Hanes,  John  W.,  Jr.,  215,  319,  770 
Harman,  Avraham,  500 
Harrington,  Julian  F.,  759,  859 
Hart,  Parker  T,  51 

Hawaii,  University  of,  proposed  center  for  cultural  and 
technical  interchange  with  Far  East,  address   (Dil- 
lon), 781 
Hawk  Production  Organization   (NATO),  establishment, 

49 
Hays  Bill   (H.R.  8329)    re  issuance  of  passports,  state- 
ment (Hanes),  324 
Heads  of  Government,  Western,  meeting.    See  Western 

summit  meetings 
Heads  of  Government  meeting,  proposed : 
Date,  question  of,  statements  (Herter),  784,  785,  860 
Preparation  for,  statement  (Herter),  937 
Prospects  for,    address  and   statements:   Herter,   108, 

112,  575,  578 ;  Merchant,  590 
U.S.  position,  report  and  statements:  Eisenhower,  437; 
Herter,  506,  580 
Health : 
International  health  and  medical  research  year,  pro- 
posed, address  (Lord),  841 
Nuclear  weapons  tests  effect  on,  statement   (Lodge), 

806 
SEATO  cholera  research  project,  U.S.  aid,  205 
U.S.  proposals  regarding  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes, 

address  ( Floberg) , 647 
U.S.-Soviet  agreement  for  exchanges  in  field  of,  954 
Health,  National  Institutes  of,  fund  for  cholera  research 

project  from  ICA,  205 
Healtb  Organization,  World,  constitution  of,  34,  565 
Heath,  Donald  R.,  866 
Heck,  L.  Douglas,  270 

Helicopters,  question  of  sale  to  Soviet  Union,  statements 
(Dillon),  551,  552 
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Henderson,  Horace  E.,  99, 887 
Henderson,  Loy  W.,  67,  358 
Henry,  Bethwel,  252 
Herter,  Christian  A. : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 

Algeria,   French  proposal  for  self-determination  in, 

500,  503,  578 
American  States,  meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  of: 

Annual  meetings  proposed,  579 

5th  meeting  of  consultation  at  Santiago,  270,  299, 
342 
Antarctica,  conference  and  treaty  on,  650,  912 
Anti-U.S.  sentiment  in  Latin  America,  assessment  of, 

783 
Arab  refugees  in  Jordan,  question  of  mismanagement 

of  U.S.  aid  to,  861 
Arab-Israeli  summit  meeting,  question  of,  575,  579 
Balance-of-payments  problems,  861,  866 
Berlin  situation,  470,  504,  575,  576,  577,  578,  579,  580, 

819,  864,  865 
Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  question  of  Departmental  assign- 
ment, 113 
Camp   David   talks    (Eisenhower- Khrushchev),   505, 

507,  575,  577,  578,  579,  580 
Caribbean,  situation  in,  108, 109,  576 
Central  Treaty  Organization,  576,  583 
Chinese  Communist  regime : 

Diplomatic  relations  with,  question  of,  577 

Disarmament  discussions,  question  of  participation 
in,  506 

U.S.  efforts  to  exchange  news  correspondents  with, 
787 

Visit  of  Premier  Khrushchev  to,  577 
"Cold  war,"  aspects  of,  578 

Conlon  report  concerning  U.S.  policy  in  Asia,  787,  862 
Cuban-U.S.  relations,  757, 783, 785, 862, 865,  939 
Disarmament  : 

Camp  David  talks  re,  575,  577 

Soviet  proposals,  502,  504,  508 

Status  of  Coolidge  Committee  report,  864 

U.S.  position,  471,  472 
DLF,  long-term  commitment,  115 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  question  of  U.S. 

support,  862,  939 
Far  East,  situation  in,  109 
Films  exchange  with  Soviet  Union,  671 
Foreign  policy,  864 

GAO  report  on  aid  in  India  program,  865 
Geneva    conference    on    discontinuance    of   nuclear 

weapon  tests,  578,  785 
Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  4,  43,  107, 108,  109, 

110,  112,  115,  116,  147,  149,  191,  194,  195,  199,'  265^ 

269,  470,  578 
Geneva  technical  talks  on  detection  and  identifica- 
tion of  seismic  events,  785,  863,  865 
Germany,  East,  4, 113,  506,  507 
Heads  of  Government  meeting,  proposed,  108, 112,  506, 

575,  578,  580,  784,  785,  860,  937 
Hungarian  question,  possible  U.N.  action,  469,  507 
Iceland,  removal  of  U.S.  forces  from,  938 
India,  border  dispute  with  Communist  China,  U.S. 

position,  782,  783,  786 
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Herter,  Christian  A. — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 

India,  treaty  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation  on 

income  with,  813 
Inter-American  Advisory  Committee,  National,  864, 

866 
International  Bank  proposed  loan  to  U.A.R.,  question 

of  U.S.  position,  939 
Japanese-U.S.  security  treaty  negotiations,  862,  938 
John  Foster  Dulles  Allee,  dedication  of,  198 
Laos,  situation  in,  469,  505, 508, 579,  783 
Lend-lease  negotiations  with  Soviet  Union,  579 
Matsu  and  Quemoy,  U.S.  position  regarding,  114 
Middle  East : 

Question  of  President  Eisenhower  visiting,  864 
Situation  in,  developments,  and  question  of  U.S.- 
Soviet agreement  on,  111,  468,  505,  861 
Missiles,  question  of  U.S.  supply  to  Korea,  863 
Mutual  Security  Program,  administration  of,  860 
NATO: 

Ministerial  meeting  at  Paris,  934,  935,  936,  938,  939 
Proposal  to  expand  responsibility  of,  861 
Question  of  increasing  aid  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries, 783 
U.S.  policy,  824 
Nuclear  test  ban : 
Question  of,  111,  865 
U.S.  ban,  786,  863 
Nuclear  weapons,  control  of,  112,  865 
170th  anniversary  of  the  Department  of  State,  492 
Pakistan,  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with,  812 
Panamanian-U.S.  relations,  problems  of,  783,  863,  937, 

938 
Peaceful  Change,  468 
Polish-U.S.  relations,  784,  786 
Premier  Khrushchev's  visit  to  U.S.,  500,  505,  575 
President  Eisenhower's  visits  abroad,  863,  864,  936, 

938 
Prevention  of  surprise  attack,  question  of  new  nego- 
tiations, 863,  864 
Soviet  Union : 
Publication  of  U.S.  speeches,  864 
Responsibility  as  leader  of  Communist  world,  580, 

581 
Sino-Soviet  relations,  577,  578 
The  Survival  of  Freedom,  819 
Tibet,  problem  of,  question  of  inscription  on  General 

Assembly  agenda,  507 
U.A.R.  ban  on  Israeli  shipping  in  Suez  Canal,  468,  575 
U.S.  art  exhibit  in  Moscow,  112 

U.S.-Philippine  claims  negotiations,  status  of,  113 
United  Nations,  502,  507 
Viet-Nam,  terrorist  activities  in,  115 
Visas  for  FLN  members,  U.S.  position,  865 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Nixon  to  Soviet  Union,  116 
Visit  to  Berlin,  proposed,  114 
Visit  to  Ottawa,  116 

West  Berlin,  question  of  German  Federal  Republic 
broadcasting  station  in,  782,  784 
Administrative  action,  delegation  of  authority  regarding 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  102,  365,  698 
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Herter,  Christian  A. — Continued 
Messages,  letters,  and  report : 
Adenauer,  Konrad,  congratulations  on  10th  anniver- 
sary as  Chancellor  of  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
501 
American  National  Exhibition  at  Moscow,  514 
Departure  of  aliens  to  Cuba  for  illegal  activities,  re- 
quest that  Justice  Department  enforce  laws  re,  757 
East  Germany,  anniversary  of  uprising  in,  4 
International  carriage  by  air,  protocol  amending  con- 
vention (1929),  327 
National    Advisory    Committee    on    Inter-American 
Affairs,  establishment  of,  906 
Meetings  (see  also  subject)  : 

Advisers  on  disarmament  policy,  743 

ANZUS  Council,  10th  meeting,  708 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council  meeting,  U.S.  observer 

586 
14th  General  Assembly,  475 
Greek  Foreign  Minister,  413 
Indian  Charge  d'Affaires,  786 
Italian  President  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

79,  541,  542 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  508 
Panamanian  Ambassador,  827 
SEATO  Council  of  Ministers,  509 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  479 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  413 
News  conferences,  107,  575,  782,  860,  936 
Hickerson,  John  D.,  654 
Higdon,  Charles  E.,  850 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  U.N. : 
Executive  Committee,  U.S.  delegation  to  2d  session,  607 
U.S.  contributions  to  programs  of,  843 
Highway,  Cambodian,  U.S.  representative  to  attend  open- 
ing ceremonies,  163 
Hoffman,  Paul,  689,  690 
Holland,  G.  Kenneth,  823 
Holy  See,  wheat  agreement   (1959),  international,  with 

annex,  172,  183 
Homma,  Kyusaka,  65 

Hong  Kong,  Chinese  refugees  in,  U.S.  aid  to,  651,  843 
Hoofnagle,  James  G.,  609 
Housing  Committee,  ECE,  U.S.  delegation  to  19th  session 

889 
Housing  development  in  Panama,  U.S.  proposal  for,  state- 
ment (Herter),  938 
Huff,  Thomas  D.,  185 
Human  rights  (see  also  Racial  relations)  : 

Advisory  services  in  field  of,  address  (Lord),  842 
Guarantee  thereof  essential  to  freedom  and  progress  in 
American  Republics,  statements  (Herter),  302  303 
304 

Human  Rights  Week,  proclamation  of,  897 

Communist  suppression  in  Tibet.     See  Tibet 

Progress  in  field  of,  address  and  statement :  Riegelman, 

849 ;  Wilcox,  446 
Human  Rights  Commission,  U.N. : 
Proposed  resolutions  on  technical  assistance,  freedom 

of  information,  and  international  press  cable  rates, 

statement  (Phillips),  27,  28 
U.S.  views  on  work  of,  address  (Lord),  841 
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Humanities,    role    in    international    relations,    address 

(Thayer),  510 
Hungary : 
Hungarian  question : 

Revolution,  3d  anniversary  of,  670,  714 
U.N.  efforts  to  resolve  and  recent  developments,  ad- 
dresses, letter,  resolution,  and  statements:  Eisen- 
hower,   289 ;    General    Assembly    resolution,    946 ; 
Herter,  469,  507 ;  Lodge,  875,  876,  877,  942 ;  Wilcox, 
442,  668 
Rejection  of  Hungarian  delegation  credentials  by  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference,  statement  (Henderson), 
99 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
U.S.  travel  restrictions  on  Legation  and  U.N.  delega- 
tion personnel,  aide  memoire,  161 
Hyde,  Rosel  H,  652 

IAEA.     See  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International 

Ibrahim,  Mouley  Abdullah,  633,  723 

IBRD.     See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

Development 
ICA.     See  International  Cooperation  Administration 
Ice  Patrol,  North  Atlantic,  1956  agreement  re  financial 

support  of,  461,  772,  849 
Iceland : 

Removal  of  U.S.  forces  from,  statement  (Herter),  938 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  supplementing 

1959  agreement  with  U.S.,  849 
Special  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.,  142 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  925 
ICEM.     See     European     Migration,     Intergovernmental 

Committee  for 
ICJ.     See  International  Court  of  Justice 
IDA.     See  Development  association,  international 
IFC.     See  International  Finance  Corporation 
IMCO.     See    Intergovernmental    Maritime    Consultative 

Organization 
IMF.     See  International  Monetary  Fund 
Immigration : 
Alien  treaty  merchant  and  investor  status,  U.S.-French 
convention  of  establishment  relating  to,  828,  834 
Immigration  legislation,  1959,  article   (Auerbach),  600 
Quotas  for,  proclamation  determining,  19 
Refugee  immigration,   statement    (Hanes)    on  legisla- 
tion re,  215 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  section  215,  applica- 
tion to  illegal  flights  of  aliens  to  Cuba,  757 
Imports  (see  also  Tariff  policy  and  Trade)  : 
Crabmeat  from  Soviet  Union,  embargo  on,  statements 

(Dillon),  561 
Educational,  scientific,   and  cultural  materials,  agree- 
ment  (1950)   and  protocol  on  importation  of,  67, 
422 
l:<  --t  rift  ions  on  dollar  imports: 
8ATT  consideration  of,  95,  844 
Need    for    elimination,    addresses:    Anderson,    534; 

Beale,  96;  Dillon,  704 
Relaxation   by:   Australia,  284;  Federation  of  Rho- 
I  and  Nyasaland,  844;  France,  559;  New  Zea- 
land, 688;  U.K.,  805 
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Imports — Continued 
Restrictions  on  dollar  imports — Continued 

Reports  on :  Eisenhower,  83 ;  State  Department,  284 
U.S.,  effect  of  trade  fairs  on,  remarks   (Rankin),  513 
Income  tax,  conventions  for  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion.   See  Double  taxation 
Independence,  African  nations'  desire  for,  address  (Sat- 

terthwaite),  335 
India : 
Border    dispute    with    Communist    China,    statements 

(Herter),  782,  783,  786 
Development  of  waters  of  Indus  Basin,  538 
DLF  loans,  22,  240,  564 

IDA,  proposed,  support  for  establishment,  885 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  772, 

849,  850,  857,  890 
Double   taxation    on    income,    treaty   with    U.S.   for 

avoidance  of,  813,  814,  960 
GATT,  protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establish- 
ment of  new  schedule  III — Brazil,  183 
GATT,   7th  protocol  of   rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  101 
Genocide,  convention   (1948)   on  the  prevention  and 

punishment  of  the  crime  of,  526 
ICJ,  statute  of,  declaration  recognizing  compulsory 

jurisdiction,  608 
Investment    guaranty    program,    agreement    supple- 
menting 1957  agreement  with  U.S.,  959,  961 
Understanding   with    U.S.    that   assurances   in   1951 
agreement  are  applicable  to  equipment,  materials, 
information,   and  services  supplied  under  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  608 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
101, 172 
U.S.  aid,  679,  783 

U.S.   Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  850 
U.S.  protests  Communist  seizure  of  consular  employee 

in  Bombay,  902 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Jones,  679 
Visit    of   President   Eisenhower,    proposed,    statement 
(Eisenhower),  742 
Indiana  University,  contract  with  ICA  to  assist  Indonesia 

in  management  program,  22 
Indonesia : 
DLF  loan,  57 

Management  improvement  program,  U.S.  aid,  22 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  68, 

697 
GATT,   protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  estab- 
lishment of  new  schedule  III — Brazil,  101 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
172,  183,  565 
Indus  Basin,  International  Bank  aid  for  development  of 

waters  of,  538 
Industrial  development : 

ECOSOC  report,  statement  (Meany),  879 
Soviet,  statement  (Allen  Dulles),  869 
Information : 

American  ideals  and  ideas,  need  for  dissemination  of, 
address  (Rogers),  379 
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Information — Continued 
Exchange  of,  need  for  increase  in,  addresses :  Herter, 

474 ;  Nixon,  234 
Freedom  of: 

D.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  reports  re,  U.S. 

views,  address  (Lord),  841 
U.N.  efforts  regarding,  statement  (Phillips)  and  text 
of  draft  declaration,  26 
Importance    to   peace   and   security,    remarks    (Eisen- 
hower), 743 
Media  guarantee  program,  agreement  with  Korea,  734 
Mutual  Security  Program,  need  to  inform  public  on, 

Draper  Committee  letter,  391 
Technical    information,    U.S.    proposal    for    expanded 
IAEA  distribution  of,  statement   (Floberg),  646 
Information  Agency,  U.S.    See  United  States  Information 

Agency 
Inspection  and  control  in  a  disarmament  program : 
Problems  of,  address  and  remarks   (Herter),  471,  503 
Question  of  discussion  at  Camp  David  talks,  statement 

(Herter),  577 
Soviet  position,  address  (Merchant),  590 
U.S.   position,   addresses  and  statement:   Lodge,  918; 
Murphy,  662 ;  Saccio.  761 ;  Wilcox,  665,  666  ' 
Inspection  in  Antarctica,  provision  for,  text  of  treatv 

911,  914 
Inter- American  Affairs,  National  Advisory  Committee  on : 
Establishment,  purpose,  and  membership  of,  823 
Inaugural  session,  announcements  re,  904 
Messages    and    statements:    Eisenhower,    Kubitschek, 
905 ;  Herter,  864,  866,  906 ;  Lafer,  906 
Inter- American  automotive  traffic,  convention   (1943)   on 

regulation  of,  961 
Inter-American   Commission   of  Women,   13th  Assembly 

article  (Lee),  326 
Inter-American  conference  at  Quito,  11th,  595,  907 
Inter- American  convention  on  granting  of  political  rights 

to  women,  68 

Inter-American  convention  on  the  duties  and  rights  of 

states  in  the  event  of  civil  strife,  provisions  of,  30 

Inter-American  cooperation  and  unity,  address,  remarks, 

and  messages :  Eisenhower,  Kubitschek,  905 ;  Herter 

300,  301,  302,  305,  906;  Lafer,  906;  Rubottom,  593 

Inter-American    Council   of    Jurists,    U.S.    delegation   to 

4th  meeting,  364 
Inter-American  Cultural  Council,   U.S.  delegation  to  3d 

meeting  of,  846 
Inter- American  Development  Bank : 
Establishment : 
Addresses  and  statement:  Dillon,  538;  Herter,  473; 

Rubottom,  594,  597 
Agreement  for,  current  actions,  653,  849,  925 
U.S.  nomination  to  Board  of  Executive  Directors,  652 
Inter-American   Institute  of  Agricultural   Sciences,  pro- 
tocol of  amendment  to  1944  convention  on,  293   365 
461,  491,  608,  772,  924 
Inter- American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission  : 
Statement  (Rubottom),  594 
U.S.  delegation  to  first  meeting,  695 
Inter-American  Peace  Committee,  343,  594,  716 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  obliga- 
tions of  Argentina  and  Chile  not  affected  by  signing 
of  Antarctic  treaty,  statement   (Herter),  912 
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Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  450 
724 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration. 
See  European  Migration,  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 

convention,  101,  183 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.    See  Atomic  Energy 

Agency,  International 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(see    also    Development    association    international, 
proposed)  : 
Announcement  of  increase  in  capital,  488 
Board    of    Governors,    annual    meeting,    remarks    and 
statements:    Anderson,    532;    Dillon,    537;    Eisen- 
hower, 531 
Financial  statements,  396,  835 
Loans  in:  Africa,  340;  Latin  America,  597 
Proposed    loan    to    U.A.R.,    U.S.    position,    statement 

(Herter),  939 
Resolution    on    proposed     international     development 

association,  541 
U.S.  contribution,  increase  in,  446 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  report  on  question  of 
Tibet,  address  and  statements:  Barco,  683;   Lodge 
686 ;  Wilcox,  442 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  862 
International  conference  on  public  education,  22d,  U.S. 

delegation,  100 
International  Cooperation  Administration   (see  also  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  Economic  and  technical  aid, 
and  Mutual  security)  : 
Annual    honor    awards    ceremony,    remarks     (Dillon, 

Riddleberger),66 
Deputy   director  for  management,    resignation    (Fitz- 

Gerald),961 
Development  programing  training,  183,  908 
Educational   exchanges   and    technical   aid,    addresses 

(Thayer),  313, 314,  751 
Grant  to  American  Bar  Association,  address  (Dillon) 

377 
Investment  guaranty  program.     See  Investment  guar- 
anty program 
Operations    Missions,    appointment    of    directors    to: 
Ethiopia,  526;  Greece,  430;  India,  850;  Indonesia", 
494;  Japan,  654;  Korea,  366;  Laos,  494;  Mexico, 
925;  Nicaragua,  67;  Surinam,  258;   Turkey    430 ' 
U.A.R.,  430 
Procurement  policy,  708n.,  822 

Recall  of  Operations  Mission  director  to  Viet-Nam,  217 
Regional  directors,  designations : 
Africa  and  Europe  (Gordon),  294 
Far  East  (Roseman),  494 
Representative  to  Nigeria,  designation,  185 
Support    of    U.N.    Special    Fund    projects,    statement 

(Phillips),  690 
Survey  on  Africa  financed  by,  634, 691 
Thailand,  survey  of  investment  opportunities  in,  514, 909 
International  Court  of  Justice : 

Statute,   declaration  recognizing   compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion, 330, 608 
Strengthening  of,  views  on,  address  (Rogers) ,  381 
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International  Court  of  Justice — Continued 

U.S.  claim'  against  U.S.S.R.   for  destruction  of  B-29 
plane:    submission    to   court,    122;    removal   from 
calendar  of,  670 
International   development  association,    proposed.     See 

Development  association,  international 
International  Finance  Corporation : 
Articles  of  agreement,  697 

Board  of  Governors  annual  meeting,  remarks  and  state- 
ments :  Anderson,  532 ;  Eisenhower,  531 ;  Upton,  540 
International  Joint  Commission  (U.S.-Canada),  804 
International  Labor  Conference,  rejection  of  Hungarian 

delegation  credentials,  statement  (Henderson),  99 
International  Labor  Organization,  100 
International  law.     See  Law 

International    Monetary    Fund    (see    also    International 
Bank) : 
Announcement  of  increase  in  quotas,  489 
Board  of  Governors  annual  meeting,  remarks  and  state- 
ments: Anderson,  532,  533;  Eisenhower,  531 
Credits  to :  Latin  America,  597 ;  Spain,  210 
Decision  on  discriminatory  trade  restrictions,  681,  704, 

707,  844 
Functions  of,  report  to  Congress  (Eisenhower) ,  87 
U.S.  contribution,  increase  in,  446 
International  organizations  (see  also  subject)  : 

Application  of  universal  copyright  convention  (1952)  to 

works  of,  430,  653, 814 
Calendar  of  international  conferences  and  meetings,  24, 
174,  361,  485,  640,  836 
International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission,  appointment  of 

U.S.  member,  383 
International  police  force,  addresses,  remarks,  and  state- 
ment :  Herter,  503,  508 ;  Murphy,  661,  662 ;  Wilcox,  666 
International  Refugee  Organization,  revocation  of  designa- 
tion   as   public   international    organization,    text   of 
Executive  order,  263 
International  relations,  role  of  humanities  in,   address 

(Thayer),  510 
International  Telecommunication  Union    (see  also  Tele- 
communications) : 
Administrative  radio  conference,   designation  of  U.S. 

representatives,  182 
Plenipotentiary  conference  of,  U.S.  delegation,  652 
Secretary  General,  election  of,  935 
Investment  guaranty  program : 
Agreements  with:  Finland,  258;  India,  959,  961 
Expansion  of,  statements :  Lindsay,  131 ;  Meany,  883 
Guinea,  joint  communique  re  possible  agreement  with, 
723 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad  : 

Africa,  U.S.  investment  in,  address  ( Satterthwaite ) ,  341 
Amount  of,   address  and   statement:   Anderson,   536; 

Herter,  821 
Australia,  role  of  U.S.  investment  in,  address  (Sebald), 

556 
Brazil,     contributions     to     development     of,     address 

(Cabot),  755,  756 
Convention  of  establishment,  protocol  and  joint  dec- 
laration with  France  re  reciprocal  treatment,  828 
India,  efforts  to  attract,  960 

Investment  guaranty  program.    See  Investment  guar- 
anty program 
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Investment  of  private  capital  abroad — Continued 
Latin  America,  U.S.  investments  in,  address   (Rubot- 

tom),  597 
Thailand,  U.S.  efforts  to  stimulate,  514,  909 
Treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  Pakistan  re 

reciprocal  treatment,  811,  814 
U.S.   efforts  to  promote   (see  also  Double  taxation)  : 
Addresses  and  statements:  Dillon,  156,  377;  Meany, 

883 ;  Phillips,  177 
Draper  Committee  proposal,  209 
Legislation  to  promote,  views  on,  statements:  Dil- 
lon, 128 ;  Lindsay,  130 
Investment  of  Soviet  capital,  Soviet  7-year  plan  re,  state- 
ment (Allen  Dulles),  871 
Iran: 

CENTO.     See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
Communist  propaganda  campaign  against,  586 
DLF  loans,  &58,  587 

Prime  Minister  Eqbal,  meeting  with  President  Eisen- 
hower, 587 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  1956 

agreement  with  U.S.,  34 
Cultural  property,  convention  (1954)  and  protocol  for 

protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  221 
WMO,  convention  of,  565 
Visit  by  Assistant  Secretary  Jones,  679 
Iraq: 
Communist  subversion  in,  article    (Newsom),  416 
Economic  and  military  assistance  agreements,  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  terminating,  293,  294 
U.S.  relations  with,  statement  (Herter),  861 
Ireland : 

Draft   resolution   on   prohibition   of  dissemination   of 

nuclear  weapons,  statement  (Lodge),  842 
Request  for  inscription  of  question  of  Tibet  on  Gen- 
eral Assembly  agenda,  683 
Sugar  agreement   (1958),  international,  734 
Wheat  agreement    (1959),   international,   with  annex, 
172,  183 
Irwin,  John  N.  II,  860 
Israel : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  500 
Dispute  with  Arab  states,   statements    (Herter),  468, 

575,  579,  861 
GATT,  public  views  requested  on  provisional  accession 

to,  450 
Palestine  refugees.    See  Refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons :  Arab 
Role  of  Zionism  in  establishing,  article  (Newsom),  417 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic   energy,   civil  uses   of,   agreement  amending 

1955  agreement  with  U.S.,  398 
Importation   of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on,  67w 
Sugar  agreement   (1958),  international,  734 
Technical  cooperation  joint  fund  program,  agreement 

amending  1952  agreement  with  U.S.,  697 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
172,  183,  398 
Italy : 

Meeting  of  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister 
at  Paris,  264,  412 
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Italy — Continued 

Participation   in    U.S.-Western   European   discussions 

re  shipping  problems,  10 
10   Nation    Committee   on  Disarmament,   membership, 

438 
Trade  restrictions,  relaxation  of,  84, 285, 286 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  amending  1957 

agreement  with  U.S.,  222 
Child   feeding  program,    agreement   with   U.S.,  241, 

294 
Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  amend- 
ing 1948  agreement  with  U.S.  for  financing,  68 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
172,  183 
Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland,  independence  for,  state- 
ment (Sears),  291 
U.S.   immigration  quota,   proclamation   increasing,   19 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  742,  931 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  U.S.,  79,  264,  541,  544 

Jacques,  Sidney  B.,  430 
Japan: 
Economic  progress  of,  address  (Dillon) ,  740 
GATT: 
15th    session    of    Contracting   Parties    to    meet    at 

Tokyo,  679 
U.S.  support  for  equal  treatment  under,  statements: 
Dillon,  705 ;  Meany,  884 
Meeting   of    Secretary   Herter  and   Foreign   Minister 

Aiichiro,  joint  statement,  508 
Negotiations  with  U.S.  re  security  treaty,  statements : 

Eisenhower,  907 ;  Herter,  862,  938 
Shipments  of  stainless-steel  table  flatware  to  U.S.,  729 
Tariff    concessions,    compensatory,    negotiations    with 

U.S.,  354 
Trade  mission,  visit  to  U.S.,  682 
Trade  restrictions,  relaxation  of,  84,  285,  286,  844 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Antarctic  treaty,  650,  911,  924 

GATT,  protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establish- 
ment of  new  schedule  Ill-Brazil,  183 
GATT,  6th  and  7th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  183 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

Japanese  financial  contributions,  430 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

return  to  U.S.  of  23  landing  ships,  430 
Naval  vessels,  agreement  amending  1954  agreement 

and  1955  proces-verbal  with  U.S.  for  loan  of,  697 
North   Atlantic   Ice  Patrol,   agreement   re  financial 

support,  849 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Whaling  convention  (1946),  international,  and  sched- 
ule of  whaling  regulations,  101 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex 

172, 183,  925 
Wheat  flour  for  distribution  to  typhoon  victims,  dona- 
tion of,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to,  925 
U.S.  designation  of  U.S.   Operations  Mission  director 
and  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs,  654 
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Japan — Continued 

U.S.-Japanese  relations,  address  (Dillon),  742 
Jamaica,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  285 
Jet  aircraft,  introduction   on   flights  between  U.S.   and 

Venezuela,  discussions  for,  906 
John  Foster  Dulles  Allee,  dedication  of,  statements  and 

remarks  (Herter),  198 
Johnson  Act  (1934),  statements  (Dillon),  548,  551 
Joint  Commission  (U.S.-Canada),  International,  804 
Joint  Defense,  Canada-U.S.  Ministerial  Committee  on,  2d 

meeting  and  text  of  communique,  788 
Jones,  G.  Lewis,  142,  679, 959 
Jordan : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  679 
Importation  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  ma- 
terials, agreement  (1950)  on,  67n 
U.N.    and   U.K.   efforts   to   maintain   peace   in,   letter 
(Eisenhower),  287 
Jurists,  Inter-American  Council  of,  U.S.  delegation  to  4th 

meeting  of,  364 
Jurists,  International  Commission  of,  report  on  question 
of  Tibet,  address  and  statements :  Barco,  683 ;  Lodge, 
686 ;  Wilcox,  442 
Justice,  Department  of,  announcement  re  enforcement  of 

laws  governing  departure  for  Cuba,  757 
Justice,  International  Court  of.    See  International  Court 
of  Justice 

Kennedy,  Donald  D.,  487 

Kenya,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  285n 

Khan,  Mohammed  Ayub,  933 

Khoman,  Thanat,  509 

Khrushchev,  Nikita  S. : 
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arctica conference,  651 
Exchange  agreement  with  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 

u.b.b.K.,  joint  announcement  and  text,  200   350 
Survey  on  Africa  for  ICA,  634  691 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter-American  Affairs 
See  Inter-American  Affairs,  National  Advisory  Com- 
mitte  on 

National   Advisory   Council   on   International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  report  on  proposed  inter- 
national  development  association,  excerpts,  392 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  study  of  Soviet 
W.k       ,T?   gr°Wth'  statemeQt  (Allen  Dulles),  869 
National  defense  and  security  (see  also  Collective  secu- 
nty,  Mutual  defense,  and  Mutual  security)  • 
Expenditures  for,  addresses:  Eisenhower,  896;  Saccio, 

Need  for  legislation  authorizing  denial  of  passports  to 
Communists,  statements:  Hanes,  319;  Murphy,  165 

Security  zones,  extension  of  application  of  Federal 
Aviation  Act  (1958)  providing  for  establishment 
of,  Executive  order,  941 
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National  exhibits,  exchange  of.     See  Exhibits 

National  Institutes  of  Health,  fund  for  cholera  research 

project  from  ICA,  205 
National  Olympic  Week,  1959,  proclamation,  515 
National  Science  Foundation,  functions  in  administration 
of  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act,  54,  56 
Nationalism : 

Arab  nationalism,  development  of,  article   (Newsom), 

415 
Counteractant  to  communism,  address   (Parsons),  204 
U.S.  policy  toward,  address   (Murphy),  711 
Nationality,  publication  on  nationality  of  married  wo- 
men, proposed,  64 
Nationalization    (see    also    Expropriation)    program    in 
Yugoslavia,  registration  by  foreign  property  owners, 
283 
NATO.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Naughten,  Thomas  E.,  419 
Naval  vessels.    See  Ships  and  shipping 
Near  and  Middle  East  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Arab  states.    See  Arab  states 

Collective  security  in.    See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
DLF  loans,  564 

Foreign  Relations,  volume  on,  published,  68 
Middle  East  situation : 
Arab-Israeli    meeting    on,    question    of,    statements 

(Herter),  575,  579 
Developments,     address    and    statement     (Herter), 

111,  468 
Question  of  possible  agreement  with   Soviet  Union 

on,  statement  (Herter),  505 
U.N.  actions  and  efforts,  letter  (Eisenhower),  287 
Palestine  refugees.     See  Refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons :  Arab 
Question  of  President  Eisenhower  visiting,  statement 

(Herter),  864 
U.N.    Emergency    Force,    contribution    to    peace    and 
stability  in,  addresses  and  statement :  Herter,  508  ; 
Lodge,  919 ;  Wilcox,  445,  668 
U.S.  policy,   address,   article,  and  statement:   Herter, 
861 ;  McClintock,  118 ;  Newsom,  415 
Nepal : 

U.S.  Embassy  at  Katmandu,  opening,  82,  270 
Visit  by  Assistant  Secretary  Jones,  679 
Netherlands : 

Participation   in    U.S.-Western   European   discussions 

regarding  shipping  problems,  10 
Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  285,  286, 

844 
Tariff    concessions,    compensatory,    negotiations    with 

U.S.,  354 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aircraft,  convention    Q948)   on  international  recog- 
nition of  rights  in,  526 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreements  amending  1956 

agreement  with  U.S.,  222,  772 
Atomic  energy,  mutual  defense  uses,  agreement  with 

U.S.  for  cooperation,  268 
External    debts,   German,   extension  of  1953   agree- 
ment OI  to  territories,  101,293 
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Netherlands — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

GATT,  proces-verbal  containing  schedule  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for 
the  establishment  of  new  schedule  Ill-Brazil,  34 
Importation  of  educational,  scientific,   and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on,  67m 
NATO  status-of-forces  agreement,   agreements  sup- 
plementing, 293,  398 
Patent  applications,  classified,  agreement  with  U.S. 
approving  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing  of,  697 
Sugar  agreement   (1958),  international,  734 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  814 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
172,  183 
Neutrality,  U.S.  views  on,  address  (McClintock),  120 
New  Zealand : 
ANZUS  Council,  10th  meeting  of,  text  of  communique, 

708 
Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  84,  285, 

286,  639,  844 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Antarctic  treaty,  650,  911,  924 
Austrian  state  treaty,  772 
Coastline    survey,    aerial    photographic,    agreement 

with  U.S.,  925 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  183 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
101,  172 
News  correspondents : 

Exchange  with  Communist  China,  U.S.  efforts,  state- 
ment (Herter),  787 
Polish  expulsion  of,  statement  (Herter),  784 
Newsom,  David  D.,  415 
Nicaragua : 

Army  mission  agreement  (1953)  and  Air  Force  mission 
agreement    (1952)    with   U.S.,    agreement   amend- 
ing, 330 
OAS  Council  consideration  of  complaint  re  invasion  of : 
statements   (Dreier),  30,  136;  text  of  OAS  Coun- 
cil resolution,  31 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  67 
Nigeria : 

GATT,  proposed  association  with,  846 
ICA  representative  to,  designation,  185 
North  Cameroons,  possibility  of  joining,  731, 732 
Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  285n 
Nixon,  Richard  M. : 
Exchange  of  greetings  with  President  of  Guinea   on 

visit  to  U.S.,  719 
Exchange  of  greetings  with  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  on 

visit  to  U.S.,  543 
Remarks  at  1st  meeting  of  Council  of  CENTO,  581 
Visit  to  Poland : 

Announcement  of,  236 

Arrival  and  departure  statements  at  Warsaw,  270 
Exchange  of  greetings  with  Secretary  Dillon  on  re- 
turn, 272 
Visit  to  Soviet  Union : 
Arrival  statement,  227 
Radio-TV  address,  232 
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Nixon,  Richard  M.— Continued 
Visit  to  Soviet  Union— Continued 
Remarks  at  opening  of  U.S.  exhibition  at  Moscow, 

228 
Statement  (Herter),  116 
Nonintervention,  principle  of,  U.S.  position,  statements: 

Department,  715  ;  llerter,  301,  302,  305 
Non-self-governing  territories    (see  also  Self-determina- 
tion and  Trust  territories),  question  of  South- West 
Africa,   statements    (Sears)    and  General  Assembly 
resolutions,  807 
North  American  regional  broadcasting  agreement,  need 

for  U.S.  ratification,  statement   (Beale),  170 
North  Atlantic  Council,  remarks  (Eisenhower)  on  visit 

412 
North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol,  1956  agreement  re  financial 

support  of,  461,  772,  849 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  : 
Assistant  secretary  general,  appointment   (Fiske),  49 
Cooperation   in,   address   and    report:    Berding,    825; 

Eisenhower,  435 
Defense  forces  in  Turkey,  U.S.  agreement  with  Turkey 

re  supply  of  modern  weapons  to,  850 
Developments  in,  address  (Herter),  468 
Fellowship  program,  1960-61,  announcement  of,  874 
Financial  costs,  question  of  increased  share  by  other 

members,  statement  (Herter),  938,  939 
Hawk   Production   Organization,  establishment,  49 
Meeting  of  President  Eisenhower  with  NATO  heads 

264,  412 
Ministerial  meeting  at  Paris : 
Members  of  U.S.  delegation,  935 
Statements  (Herter),  934,  936 
Parliamentarians  conference,  address  (Herter),  824 
Public  support  of  U.S.  participation,  address  (Foster) 

799,  800 
Relationship  to  U.S.  need  for  adequate  merchant  ma- 
rine, statement  (Dillon),  12 
Secretary  General  Spaak's  proposal  to  expand  respon- 
sibility of,  statement  (Herter),  861 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Military  equipment,  materials,  and  services,  agree- 
ment between  U.S.  and  NATO  Maintenance  Supply 
Services  System  for  credit  sales  of,  101 
Status  of  forces,   agreements  supplementing  agree- 
ment on,  293,  398 
U.S.   support   and  policy,   addresses  and   statements: 

Burgess,  744 ;  Eisenhower,  371 ;  Herter,  783,  824 
U.S.-German  cooperation  in,  joint  communique,  373 
U.S.-Italian  views  re,  joint  communiques,  542 
North  Borneo,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports, 

285 
Norway : 
Balance-of-payments  consultations  held  with  U.S.,  844 
Participation  in  U.S.-Western  European  discussions  re- 
garding shipping  problems,  10 
Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  84,  285, 286 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Antarctic  treaty,  650, 911,  924 

Double  taxation  on  income,  convention  modifying 
and  supplementing  1949  convention  with  U.S.  for 
the  avoidance  of,  330,  653,  697,  925 
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Norway — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued 
Importation  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on, 67» 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  amending  1950 

agreement  with  U.S.,  566 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
172, 183 
Nucker,  Delmas  H.,  242,  254 
Nuclear  energy.    See  Atomic  energy 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  Inter-American : 
Statement  (Rubottom),  594 
U.S.  delegation  to  first  meeting,  695 
Nuclear  research  materials,  agreements  re  grants  to  as- 
sist in  acquisition  of,  with :  China,  Republic  of,  961 ; 
Lebanon,  609 ;  Peru,  430 
Nuclear  weapons : 
Control  of : 

Statement  (Herter),  865 

U.S.-French  discussions  re,  statement  (Herter),  112 
Dissemination  of,  U.S.  support  of  Irish  draft  resolution 

to  prevent,  statement  (Lodge),  842 
Soviet  proposal  to  ban  in  Balkan-Adriatic  zone,  U.S. 

rejection,  160 
Tests,  detection  of  (see  also  Inspection  and  control)  : 
High  altitude,  U.S.  delegation  to  Geneva  technical 

talks,  32 
Seismic,   Geneva   technical   talks   on   detection   and 
identification  of:   statements    (Herter),   785,  863, 
865;  U.S.  delegation,  859 
Tests,  discontinuance  of : 
Geneva  conference  on  discontinuance  of.    See  Geneva 
conference  on  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapon 
tests 

Possibilities  for  agreement  on,  statement   (Herter) 
111 

U.N.  actions  and  consideration  of,  letter,  resolutions, 
and  statement :  Eisenhower,  288 ;  General  Assembly 
resolutions,  919 ;  Lodge,  917,  918 
U.S.  and   Soviet  positions,   address  and  statement: 

Lodge,  806 ;  Nixon,  233 
U.S.  ban,  extension  of,  statements:  Department,  374; 
Herter,  786,  863 
Tests,  fallout  from,  statements:  Floberg,  647-  Lodge, 

806 
Tests  in  Antarctica,  prohibition  of : 
Statement  (Eisenhower),  912 
Text  of  treaty,  911,  914 
Nyasaland.   See  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

OAS.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
Ochab,  Edward,  555 

OEEC.  See  European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organiza- 
tion for 

Oettinger,  Katherine  B.,  847 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  functions  in  ad- 
ministration of  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  55 

Office  of  Strategic  Services,  host  to  visit  of  French  Re- 
sistance veterans,  49 

Oil: 

Importance  of  Middle  Eastern  oil,  article  (Newsom) 
418 
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Oil — Continued 
Less  developed  countries,  development  of  resources  in, 
statement  (Meany),  881 
Okamatsu,  Seitaro,  682 

Olympic  Week,  National,  1959,  proclamation,  515 
Operation  Pan  America,  594,  905,  906 
Operations  Coordinating  Board,  State  Department  mem- 
ber, 492 
OPEX    (operational   and  executive   personnel)    project, 

U.N.,  statement  (Hancher),  768 
Opium,  protocol  (1953)  regulating  production,  trade,  and 

use  of,  461,  925 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation.     See 

European  Economic  Cooperation 
Organization  of  American  States  : 
Council  consideration  of  Caribbean  situation  (see  also 
Foreign  Ministers  of  American  States)  : 
Statements :  Dreier,  30,  136 ;  Herter,  108,  109 
Text  of  resolution  convoking  Organ  of  Consultation, 
31 
Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists,  U.S.  delegation  to  4th 

meeting,  364 
Inter-American  Cultural  Council,  U.S.  delegation  to  3d 

meeting,  846 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  pro- 
tocol of  amendment  to  1944  convention  on,  293,  365, 
461,  491,  608,  772,  924 
Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  1st  meeting,  695 
Ormsby-Gore,  David,  765 

Otto  Suhr  Institute,  Berlin,  U.S.  contribution  to,  306 
"Outer  Seven."     See  European  Free  Trade  Association 
Outer  space,  peaceful  uses  of,  U.N.  consideration  of : 
Letter  and  statement :  Eisenhower,  289 ;  Herter,  508 
Soviet  proposal  for  exchange  of  experience  in  explora- 
tion of,  address  and  statement:  Lodge,  651;  Wil- 
cox, 667 
U.N.  ad  hoc  committee,  report  of,  statement  (Lodge), 

138 
U.S.  proposals  and  Soviet  boycott,  addresses:  Herter, 
472 :  Wilcox,  443,  667 
Outer  space,  U.N.  committees  on  peaceful  uses  of,  138,  443 
Owsley,  Charles  H.,  607 

P.L.  480.  See  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act 

Paarlberg,  Don,  672 

Pacific  Festival,  1059,483 

Pacific  Halibut  Commission,  International,  appointment 
of  r.s.  member,  383 

Pacific  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of: 
Bngar  agreement   (1958),  international,  extension   to 
734 

U.S.  administration  of,  report  on,  statements:  Henry, 
252 :  Nncker,  242,  254 
Page,  Edward,  Jr.,  806,  890 
Pakistan  : 
OENTO.     See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
DLF  loans,  22,  94,  164,  482,  564 
indu    Ba  iii,  development  of  waters  of,  538 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural     commodities,    agreements    amending 
1968  agreement  with  n.s.,  101,  667,  890 
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Pakistan — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued 

Communications    center,    agreement    with    U.S.    for 

establishment  and  operation  of,  164,  294 
Friendship  and  commerce,  treaty  with  U.S.,  811,  814 
Importation  of  educational,   scientific,  and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on,  67m. 
Postal  convention   (1957),   universal,   final  protocol, 
annex,    regulations   of    execution,    and    provisions 
regarding  airmail  with  final  protocol,  849 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  38 
Visit  by  Assistant  Secretary  Jones,  679 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  text  of  joint  communi- 
que, 933 
Visit  of  U.S.  scientists  in  connection  with  cholera  re- 
search project,  205 
Palestine  refugees.    See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons : 

Arab 
Palmer,  Gardner  E.,  654 
Palmer,  Williston  B.,  860 

Pan  American  Child  Congress,  U.S.  delegation  to  11th  ses- 
sion of,  847 
Pan  Pacific-World  Science  Exposition,  163, 378 
Panama : 

Attempt  to  overthrow  Government,  statement  (Dreier) 

136 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperation 

in  research  in  peaceful  uses  of,  45,  68 
International  telecommunication  convention    (1952), 

North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol,  1956  agreement  re  financial 

support  of,  461 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
U.S.-Panamanian  relations : 

Damage  and  demonstrations  at  U.S.  chancery,  texts 

of  notes  and  aide  memoire,  759 
Meetings  re,  787,  827 
Special  mission  (Merchant),  859 
U.S.  concern,  statement  (Herter),  783 
U.S.  proposals  to  improve,  statements  (Herter)    863 
937,  938 
Panel  on  Seismic  Improvement,  summary  of  report  of 

findings  on  underground  explosions,  16 
"Panlibhon"  flags,  use  in  shipping,  ll,  13, 14,  ig 
Pappano,  Albert  E.,  734 
Paraguay : 
DLF  loan,  284 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  925 
Parcel  post : 
Agreement  with  U.A.R.  re,  492 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  agreement  re, 
67 

Parliamentarians  conference,   NATO,  address    (Herter) 

824 
Parsons,  J.  Graham,  201,  345 
Passports  (see  also  Visas)  : 

Initial  validity  of,  increased  to  3  years,  481 
Legislation  authorizing  denial  to  Communists,  need  for, 
statements :  Hanes,  319 ;  Murphy,  165 
Pate,  Maurice,  841 
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Patents  i  ,vi v aigo  Copyright)  : 
Applications,  agreements  approving  procedures  for  re- 
ciprocal   Ming  of,   with:    Prance,   293;    Germany, 
Federal  Republic  of,  ::<;.-;:  Netherlands,  cut 
Rights: 
Convention  with  France  for  reciprocal  treatment  re 
833 

Discussions  with  Soviet   Union  re.  statements  (Dil- 
lon )..">!!>.  662 
Patterson,  Richard  S.,  80 
Peace : 

Achievement   in   Latin    America,   statements    (Herter) 

300,303 
Address  ami  remarks:  Elsenhower,  406,  407;  Macmil- 

lan.  106,  108;  Thompson,  158 
Camp  David  communique  re  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes.    See  Camp  David  talks 
Food-for-peace  program,  addresses  and  statement:  Dil- 
lon, 857 ;  Eisenhower,  515 ;  Paarlberg,  672 
"Peaceful     coexistence,"     addresses:     Berding,     628; 

Burgess,  746 
U.S.  and  Soviet  views,  address  and  statement  (Nixon) 

230,  232,  234 
U.S.  desire  for,  address  (Berding),  545 
Peace  Committee,  Inter-American,  343,  594,  716 
Pearey,  G.  Etzel,  3S4 
Peck,  David  W.,  587 
Pella,  Giuseppe,  79,  541 
Performing  artists,  U.S.-Soviet  agreement  for  exchange, 

Permanent  Commission  of  Conciliation  (U.S.-Swiss), 
members,  50,  363 

Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  designation  of  U.S.  mem- 
bers, 587 

Peru : 

Agricultural    commodities,    agreement   amending   1958 

agreement  with  U.S.,  609 
Floating  dry  dock,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  loan 

34 

Nuclear  research,  agreement  with  U.S.  providing  for 
grant  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  training  equip- 
ment and  materials,  430 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Universal  iwstal  convention  (1957),  814 
Wheat   agreement    (1959),   international,   with   annex 
172, 183,  293 
Peterson,  Avery  F.,  142,  850 
Philippines : 

Communist  Chinese  support  of  attempts  to  overthrow 

Government,  statement  (Robertson),  519 
DLF  loans,  164,  240,  318 
"Omnibus"  claims : 
Department  announcement  re,  279 
Status  of  negotiations,  statements  (Herter) ,  113 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Importation  of  educational,  scientific,   and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on,  67n. 
Sugar  agreement  (1958) ,  international,  734, 925 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  814 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
172,  183,  398 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  654 
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Philippines— Continued 

Visit  of  U.S.  scientists  in  connection  with  cholera  re- 
search project,  205 
Phillips,  Christopher  H.,  26, 176,  258 
Phleger,  Herman,  587,  650,  911 

Photography  exhibition  of  Korean  monuments  and  tem- 
ples, 609 
Piel,  George,  882 

Point  4  program,  contribution  in  Brazil,  address  (Cabot), 

755 
Poland : 
Changes  in  Government,  statement  (Herter),  786 
Expulsion  of  U.S.  news  correspondent,  statement  (Her- 
ter), 784 
GATT,  relationship  to,  706,  707,  846 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  visit  to  U.S.,  555 
10   Nation    Committee   on   Disarmament,   membership 

438 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U  S    34 
789,  814  '   "       ' 

Sugar  agreement   (1958),  international,  734,  925 
U.S.  consulate  at  Poznan  to  reopen,  398 
U.S.  delegation  to  visit,  members,  747 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Nixon,  236,  270 
Police  force,  international,  addresses,  remarks,  and  state- 
ment: Herter,  503,  508;  Murphy,  661,  662;  Wilcox 
666  ' 

Political    and    Security    Committee,    General    Assembly, 

resolution  on  disarmament,  766 
Political  rights  for  women : 
Article  (Hahn),  63 

Inter-American  convention  on  granting  of,  current  ac- 
tion, 68 
Population  Commission,  U.N.,  840 
Population  growth,  world,  problem  of,  address   (Lord), 

839 
Portugal : 
Air  services  transit,  international  agreement  on,  461 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Wheat  agreement    (1959),   international,   with  annex 
172,  183 

Postal  agreements  and  conventions  : 
Parcel  post,  agreement  with  United  Arab  Republic  492 
Postal  convention   (1957),  universal,  183,  814,  849 
Postal  money  orders,  convention  with  St.  Christopher 

Nevis  and  Anguilla  for  exchange  of,  772 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention 

regulations   of  execution,    agreements  relating   to 

money  orders  and  parcel  post,  and  final  protocols 

67 

Potsdam  agreements   (1945),  Soviet  evasion  of,  address 
(Murphy),  712 

Prado,  Manuel,  907 

President's  Committee  To  Study  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program    (Draper  Committee)  : 
Letters  transmitting  reports  of : 
2d  interim  report,  46 
3d  interim  report,  208 
Final  report,  390 

Recommendations  re  aid  to  NATO,  address  (Burgess) 
745 
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Presidential  Representatives,  Committee  of,  address  (Ru- 

bottom),  593 
President's    Fund    for    Asian    Economic    Development, 

cholera  research  project,  205 
President's  Special  International  Program  for  Cultural 

Presentations,  184,  312,  751 
Press,  the: 
Coverage  of  Premier  Khrushchev's  visit  to  U.S.,  prob- 
lems of,  address  (Berding),  630 
Impact  on  foreign  policy  and  relations  with  Foreign 

Service,  address  (Murphy),  898 
International  press   cable  rates,    U.S.  views  on  Com- 
mission   on    Human   Rights   resolution,    statement 
(Phillips),  28 
Views  on  Cuban  situation,  Department  statement  re 
Cuban  charge  against,  717 
Price-support  program,  agriculture,  address  (Paarlberg), 

674 
Private  capital,  investment  abroad.     See  Investment  of 

private  capital  abroad 
Private  enterprise : 

Importance  to  economic  development,  statement  (Kot- 

schnig),  695 
Role  in  progress  of  less  developed  countries,  addresses 
and  statement :  Brand,  636  ;  Dillon,  156 ;  Upton,  540 
U.S.  aid  to  develop  in  Thailand,  514,  909 
Proclamations  by  the  President : 

Captive  Nations  Week,  1959  (3303) ,  200 

Human  Rights  Week,  1959  (3327),  897 

Immigration  quotas,  establishment  (3298),  19 

National  Olympic  Week,  1959  (3316) ,  515 

Pacific  Festival    (1959),  invitation  to  foreign  nations 

to  participate  in  (3313) ,  483 
Pulaski,  Casimir,  memorial  day  (3318),  555 
Rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal,  import  quotas  established 

for  (3306),  317 
Stainless-steel   flatware,   increase   in   import  duty   on 

(3323),  727 
Wool-fabric    supplemental    tariff   quota,    proclamation 

(3317)   amending  proclamation    (3160)    re,  559 
World    Science-Pan    Pacific   Exposition,    invitation   to 
States  and  countries  to  attend  (3302),  163 
Propaganda : 

Berlin,     proposed     U.N.     reporting     staff,     statement 

(Herter),  152 
Communist: 
Chinese  Communist,  statement  (Robertson),  520 
In  Iran,  CENTO  resolution,  586 
Question  of  dropping  political  propaganda  leaflets  on 
Habana,  Department  statement,  716 
Property,  cultural,  convention    (1954)    and  protocol  for 

protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  221 
Property,  U.S.  excess,  agreements  re  disposal  of,  with: 
China,   Republic  of,  461;   Korea,  Republic  of,  609; 
Turkey,  925 
Psychological  warfare.     See  Propaganda 
Public  administrators,   foreign,   visit  to  U.S.  under  ex- 
change program,  449 
Public  education,  22d  international  conference  on,  U.S. 

delegation,  100 
Public  opinion,  U.S.,  role  in  foreign  policy,  address  (Fos- 
ter), 796 
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Publications : 
Congressional    documents    relating    to    foreign    policy, 
lists  of,  23,  57,  135,  217,  241,  286,  360,  395,  483,  516,' 
682,  729,  805,  874 
Exchange  of,  U.S.-Soviet  agreement,  956 
Expanding    Private    Investment   for   Thailand's    Eco- 
nomic Growth,  report,  909 
State  Department: 
Documents   on   German   Foreign   Policy,   1918-191,5, 
Series    O    (1933-1937),    Volume    III,    The    Third 
Reich:  First  Phase,  June  11,,  1931,-March  31,  1935, 
released,  462 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  191,1,  Volume 
III,   The  British   Commonwealth,   The  Near  East 
and  Africa  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  191,0,  Volume  I,  General,  published,  68 
Lists  of  recent  releases,  69,  102,  185,  366,  494,  609, 

773,  926,  961 
The  Situation  in  Laos,  published,  827 
Status  of  women,  list  of  publications  on,  64 
United  Nations,  lists  of  current  documents,  32,  64,  141, 
220,  257,  292,  364,  397,  489,  525,  607,  696,  771,  847, 
890,  924 
Puerto  Rico: 

Geographic  location  of,  article  (Pearcy),  384 
U.S.   technical  cooperation  programs,  special  training 
for  participants,  agreement  with  U.S.  re,  33 
Pulaski,  Casimir,  designation  of  memorial  day  for,  555 

Qadir,  Manzur,  509 

Quadripartite  commission  on  Berlin  problems,  Western 

proposal  for,  151,  153 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  10,  75,  76 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands,  U.S.  position  re,  statements 

(Herter),  114 
Quota  preferences  under  immigration  legislation,  charts, 

601,  604,  605 

Racial  relations  in  Africa,  problem  of,  address  and  state- 
ments: Riegelman,  948;  Satterthwaite,  338;  Sears, 
807,  808 

Radio.    See  Telecommunications 

Radioactive  fallout  and  wastes,  statements :  Floberg,  647 ; 
Lodge,  806 

Radioisotopes,  U.S.  proposal  for  expanded  use  in  IAEA 
program,  statement  (Floberg),  645 

Ramirez  Pinto,  Arturo,  154 

Randall,  Clarence  B.,  169w 

Rankin,  Karl  L.,  513 

Rawinsonde  observation  stations,  agreements  for  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of,  with:  Ecuador,  293; 
France,  293 

Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for,  237,  450,  561 

Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Bank  for. 
See  International  Bank 

Reed,  John  C,  771 

Refugee  Organization,  International,  revocation  of  desig- 
nation as  public  international  organization,  text  of 
Executive  order,  263 

Refugees  and  displaced  persons: 
Algerian,  U.S.  aid,  651 
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Refugees  and  displaced  persons — Continued 
Arab,    U.N.   and   U.S.   efforts   to   solve   problems   of: 
Addresses,  article,  and  statement:  Herter,  468,  861; 

Newsom,  420 ;  Wilcox,  444 
Question  of  mismanagement  of  U.S.  aid,  statement 
(Herter),  861 
Chinese,  U.S.  aid,  651 
East   German,    migration   to   West  Germany,   address 

(Eleanor  Dulles),  793 
ICEM.     See   European    Migration,    Intergovernmental 

Committee  for 
Protocol  concerning  application  of  universal  copyright 

convention  (1952)  to  works  of,  430,  814 
Tibetan,  U.S.  aid,  651 
U.X.    High   Commissioner  for,   U.S.   delegation   to  2d 

session  of  Executive  Committee  of,  607 
U.S.  immigration  legislation  re,  article  and  statement: 

Auerbach,  602 ;  Hanes,  215 
World  Refugee  Year,  U.S.  contributions,  237,  652,  843 
Regional  associations,  development  in  West  Africa,  ad- 
dress (Satterthwaite),  336 
Regional  markets.    See  Common  markets 
Reiner,  Herbert,  66 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees,  U.N., 

address  (Wilcox),  444 
Religion,  importance  in  Middle  East,  article   (Newsom), 

417 
Research.    See  Science  and  technology 
Rewinkel,  Milton  C,  366 
Rhee,  Syngman,  863 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of : 

Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  844 
Wheat  agreement    (1959),   international,   with  annex 
172,  183 
Rice,  U.S.  shipment  to  Malagasy  Republic,  94 
Riddleberger,  James  W.,  66,  210 
Riegelman,  Harold,  460,  769,  948 

Rights  and  duties  of  states  in  event  of  civil  strife,  pro- 
tocol to  1928  convention  on,  141 
Rio  Treaty,  invocation  of,  statement   (Dreier),  136,  137 
Road    vehicles,    private,    customs   convention    (1954)    on 

temporary  importation  of,  182 
Robertson,  Walter  S.,  5,  460,  517 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  aid  to  agriculture  in  Mexico,  882 
Rockets,    U.S.    rejection    of    Soviet   proposal   to    ban   in 

Balkan-Adriatic  region,  160 
Rogers,  William  P.,  379 

Rome  Treaty.    See  European  Economic  Community 
Roseman,  Alvin,  494 
Rountree,  William  M.,  38 

Ruanda-Urundi,  Trust  Territory  of,  problems  in  achieve- 
ment of  self-government,  statement   (Sears),  180 
Rubottom,  Roy  R.,  Jr.,  593,  716,  787 
Ruegger,  Paul,  363 
Rumania : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  354 
10  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  membership,  438 
U.S.   financial  claims  against,   negotiations  for  settle- 
ment, 764 
Rye  imports : 

Investigation  of  effect  on  domestic  price-support  pro- 
gram, 56 
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Rye  imports — Continued 
Proclamation  limiting,  317 

Saccio,  Leonard  J.,  760 
Safety  at  sea : 
IMCO,  convention,  101, 183 

Load  line  convention   (1930),  international,  modifica- 
tion of,  142 
North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol,  1956  agreement  re  financial 
support  of,  461,  772,  849 
Safety  pins,   tariff  negotiations  with  U.K.  and  Federal 

Republic  of  Germany  re,  354 
St.  Christopher  Nevis  and  Anguilla,  convention  with  U.S. 

for  exchange  of  postal  money  orders,  772 
St.  Croix  River  Basin,  IJC  (U.S.-Canada)  report,  804 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  official  opening,  remarks  (Eisen- 
hower, Elizabeth  II),  75 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  confir- 
mation of  U.S.  member  of  Advisory  Board,  306 
Salles,  Walther  Moreira,  197 

San  Marino,  universal  postal  convention   (1957),  814 
Sandburg,  Carl,  158 
Sarasin,  Pote,  509 
Satterthwaite,  Joseph  C,  335 
Saudi    Arabia,    international    wheat    agreement    (1959), 

with  annex,  172, 173,  734 
Scheyven,  Louis,  354 

Science  and  technology  (see  also  Atomic  energy,  Nuclear 
weapons,  and  Outer  space)  : 
Agricultural,   U.S.  programs  to  aid  foreign  countries, 

address  (Paarlberg),  676 
Antarctica,    cooperation   in:    statement    (Eisenhower), 

912 ;  text  of  treaty,  914 
Exchange  agreements  (U.S.-Soviet)  : 

1958  agreement : 

Exchange  of  scientists,  announcement  and  text  of 

agreement,  200,  350 
Soviet  national  exhibition  at  N.Y.,  157n 

1959  agreement,  text,  951,  952,  954,  958 
IAEA  research  programs,  397, 646 

Panel  on  Seismic  Improvement,  report  of  findings  on 

underground  explosions,  16 
Scientific,  educational,  and  cultural  materials,  agree- 
ment (1950)  on  importation  of,  67,  422 
Soviet  achievements,  statement   (Khrushchev),  477 
World  Science-Pan  Pacific  Exposition,  163,  378 
Sciences,  National  Academy  of.     See  National  Academy 

of  Sciences 
Scranton,  William  W.,  102,  462 
Sears,  Mason,  180,  291,  807 

SEATO.     See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Seaton,  Fred  A.,  163 
Sebald,  William  J.,  556 
Secretary  of  State : 
Executive  order  designating  officers  to  act  as,  566 
Numbering  of,  article  (Dougall,  Patterson),  80 
Security  Council,  U.N. : 
Consideration  of  Lao  appeal  for  assistance  against  ag- 
gression.    See  Laos:  Communist  intervention  in 
Documents,  lists  of,  141,  220,  489,  525,  696,  847,  890 
Procedural  functions,  views  on  question  of  application 

of  veto  to,  statement  (Lodge) ,  457 
Proposals  to  revitalize,  address  (Wilcox),  447 
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Security  Council,  U.N. — Continued 
Question    of    increasing    membership,    U.S.    position, 

statement  (Haneher),769 
Seat  for  Turkey,  U.S.  support,  statement  (Herter),  578 
Segni,  Antonio,  79,  264, 412,  541,  543 
Sein,  U  On,  121, 354 
Seismic  events,  detection  of.     See  Geneva  technical  talks 

on  detection  and  identification  of  seismic  events 
Seismic  Improvement,  Panel  on,  summary  of  report  of 

findings  on  underground  explosions,  16 
Selden  Bill  (H.R.  55)  re  issuance  of  passports,  statement 

(Hanes),323 
Selection  Boards,  Foreign  Service,  461 
Self-determination : 
Algeria,  General  de  Gaulle's  plan  for,  statements  :  Eisen- 
hower, 500 ;  Herter,  500,  503,  578 
U.S.  position,  statement  ( Zablocki ) ,  732 
Sessions,  Edson  O.,  698 

Ships  and  shipping  {see  also  St.  Lawrence  Seaway)  : 
Agreement  for  loan  of  floating  dry  dock  to  Peru,  34 
IMCO,  convention,  101, 183 
Lend-lease  ships,  U.S.,  number  loaned  to  Soviet  Union, 

statements  (Dillon),  553 
Load  line  convention    (1930),  international,  modifica- 
tion of,  142 
Loan  of  U.S.  naval  vessels,  agreements  with :  China, 
222,  608 ;  Greece,  526 ;  Japan,  430,  697 ;  Spain,  142 ; 
Turkey,  492 
North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol,  1956  agreement  r.e  financial 

support,  461,  772,  849 
U.A.R.  ban  on  Israeli  shipping  in  Suez  Canal,  statements 

(Herter),  468,  575 
U.S.-Western  European  shipping  problems,  discussions 
on: 
Agreed  statement,  15 
Delegates,  10 
Statement  (Dillon),  10 
Text  of  communique,  16 
Shostakovich,  Dmitri,  632 

Shrimp  conservation,  1958  convention  with  Cuba  regard- 
ing, 68, 460,  461,  566 
Singai>ore,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports, 

285» 
The  Situation  in  Laos,  published,  827 
Smadel,  Joseph  E.,  205 
Smith,  II.  Alexander,  733 
Smith.  Harold  Armstrong,  587 
Snow,  William  P.,  814 
Soda]  development: 
Relationship     to     economic     development,     statement 

(Kotschnig),692 
U.X.  activities : 
Special  Fund  projects,  proposed,  690 
IS.  views,  addresses  :  Lord,  838  ;  Wilcox,  669 
i    8  policy, address  (Hart), 58 
Somalia,     progress     toward     independence,      statement 

(Sears),  2!) I 
South  Africa,  Onion  of.     Bee  Onion  of  South  Africa 
South  America.    See  Latin  America 

Booth)      i  a    .a  Treaty  Organization  : 
Developments  in,  address  fllerter),468 

Cholera  research  project,  approval  of, 206 
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Southeast   Asia  Treaty  Organization— Continued 
Council  of  Ministers,  informal  meetings,  509,  565 
Council  representatives,  meeting  of,  text  of  communi- 
que, 564 
5th  anniversary,  statement  (Dillon),  421 
Military  advisers,  11th  conference  of,  text  of  press  re- 
lease, 564 
State  Department  special  assistant  for,  designation,  566 
South- West  Africa,   future  of,   statements    (Sears)    and 

General  Assembly  resolutions,  807 
Soviet-bloc  countries  (see  also  Communism,  Soviet  Union, 
and  individual  countries)  : 
Economic  offensive.    See  Less  developed  countries :  Eco- 
nomic offensive 
Shipping  practices,  15 
Soviet  Union   (see  also  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public,     Communism,     Soviet-bloc     countries,     and 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic)  : 
Agricultural  development,   comparison  with   U.S.,   ad- 
dress (Paarlberg),  674 
Balkan- Adriatic   atom-free  zone  proposal,    U.S.   rejec- 
tion, 160 
Berlin,  position  on.     See  Berlin 
Changes  in  policy,  address  (Saccio),  760 
"Cold    war,"    address    and    statement:  Berding,    627; 

Herter,  578 
Destruction  of  U.S.  B-29  over  Hokkaido,  Japan,  U.S. 
submission  of  claim  against  U.S.S.R.  to  ICJ  and  re- 
moval from  calendar,  122,  670 
Developments  in,  address  (Murphy),  900 
Disarmament.     See  Disarmament 
Economic  development,  remarks  and  statements :  Allen 

Dulles,  274,  867 ;  Kotsehnig,  693 
Economic  offensive  in  less  developed  countries.     See 

Less  developed  countries:  Economic  offensive 
Efforts    to     improve    relations    with    West,     address 

(Burgess),  746 
Exchanges  with  U.S.  under  exchange  agreement.     See 

Exchange  agreements 
Expulsion  of  U.S.  attache,  U.S.  protest,  632 
Foreign  policy,  developments  in,  address  (Murphy),  901 
Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  meeting.     See  Foreign  Min- 
isters meeting,  Geneva 
Geneva  technical  talks.     See  Geneva  technical  talks 
Heads  of  Government  meeting,  proposed.     See  Heads 
of  Government  meeting,  proposed 
Hungarian  question.     See  under  Hungary 

Lao  situation.     See  Laos :  Communist  intervention  in 
Lend-lease  account  with  U.S.,  negotiations  for  settle- 
ment, statements  :  Dillon,  547,  548,  550,  553  ;  Herter, 
579 
Middle  East  situation,  question  of  U.S.-Soviet  agree- 
ment re,  remarks  (Herter),  505 
Moscow  film  festival,  U.S.  representation,  21 
National  exhibition  of  science,  technology,  and  culture, 

157w 
Nuclear  weapons.     See  Nuclear  weapons 
Outer  space,  peaceful  uses  of,  Soviet  position  re  U.N. 

efforts.     See  Outer  space 
Peace  treaty  with  East  Germany,  question  of,  statements 

(Herter),  113,506,507 
Premier  Khrushchev.     See  Khrushchev 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 
Prospects  for  negotiations  with,  address   (Merchant) 
588 

Publication  iu  Soviet  papers  of  U.S.  speeches,  statement 

(Herter),  80  i 
Relations  with  Communist  China,  addresses  and  state- 

menta  :  Herding,  629  ;  Herter,  577,  57S;  Murphy,  660, 

Role  of  w, mien  in,  address  ( Murphy ) ,  714 
Ten  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.     See  Ten  Na- 
tion Committee  on  Disarmament 
Threat  to  free  world,  implications  of,  remarks   (Allen 

Dulles),  274 
Trade   with    U.S.,    proposed    increase    in,    statements- 

Dillon,  547  :  Kubottom,  596 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Antarctic  treaty,  650,  911,  924 

Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of,  agreement  for  co- 
operation with  U.S.,  958 
Exchange  agreement  (1959)  with  U.S.,  848,  890,  951 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  183 
TV  address  (Moscow)  of  Ambassador  Thompson,  159 
U.N.  Emergency  Force,  Soviet  refusal  to  support,  ad- 
dresses and  statement:   Lodge,  919;  Wilcox    445 
668  '         ' 

US.  exhibit  at  Moscow.    See  under  Exhibits 
U.S.-Soviet  relations    (see  also  Khrushchev:   Visit  to 
D.S.),     address     and     statement:     Herter      305- 
Murphy,  659 
United   Nations,   Soviet  attitude  and  position   re,   ad- 
dresses and  letter :  Eisenhower,  290  •  Wilcox    441 
446,  665 
Visit  of  1st  Deputy  Chairman  Kozlov  to  U.S.,  157 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Nixon,  116,  272 
World  domination,  policy  of,  address  (Rogers),  379,  380, 

ool 

Soviet  Union  Affairs,  Office  of,  establishment,  101 
Spaak,  Paul-Henri,  49,  264, 825,  861 
Spain : 

International  Bank,  membership,  396 
International  credits  for  financial  and  economic  stabi- 
lization program,  210 
Invitation  to  President  Eisenhower  to  visit,  823 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  1956 

agreement  with  U.S.,  294 
German  assets  in  Spain,  protocol  terminating  obliga- 
tions arising  from  VMS  accord,  101 
Importation  of  educational,   scientific,   and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on,  67n. 
Loan  of  destroyer   and   submarine,  agreement  with 
D  s..  1 1_> 

Postal  Onion  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
regulations  of  execution,  agreements  relating  to 
panel  post  and  money  orders,  and  final  protocols 
07 

Telegraph   regulations    (Geneva   revision,   1958),  461 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  814 
Wheat  agreement   (1959),  international,  with  annex 
172, 183,  925 
U.S.  consular  agency  at  Malaga,  closed,  493 
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Spain— Continued 
U.S.-Spanish    relations,    meeting   of    President   Eisen- 
hower with  Foreign  Minister  and  exchange  of  let- 
ters (Eisenhower,  Franco),  404 
"Spanish  case"  (1946),  Security  Council  consideration  of, 

statement  (Lodge),  459 
Special  assistance  (see  also  Mutual  security),  amount  in 

Latin  America,  address  (Rubottom),  596 
Special  Committee  on  World  Peace  Through  Law   377 
Special  Fund,  U.N. : 
Aid  to  Ghana  and  Guinea,  340 
Document  on  financial  regulations,  257 
Establishment,  purpose  of,  and  U.S.  contributions,  ad- 
dress and  letter :  Eisenhower,  290 ;  Wilcox,  445 
Progress  of,  statement  (Phillips),  689 
Special  Political  Committee,  U.N.,  770» 
Specialized  agencies,    U.N.    (see  also  name  of  agency) 
economic  and  technical  aid  to  Africa,  address  (Sat- 
terthwaite),  340 
Stainless-steel  flatware,  increase  in  duty  on  imports  of, 

proclamation  and  letter   (Eisenhower),  727 
State  Department    (see  also  Foreign  Service  and  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration)  : 
Administration  and   coordination  of  Mutual   Security 
Program : 
Delegations  of  authority  re,  102,  365,  698 
Inspector  General  and  Comptroller    (Murphy),  des- 
ignation, 294 
Statement  (Herter),  860 
Annual  honor  awards  ceremony,  remarks  (Dillon),  65 
Appointments  and  designations,  38,  67,  102    142    185 
222,    294,    330,    365,    398,    430,    462,    494'  566 '  609 
654,  698,  734,   772,  850,  925,  961 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  appointment  and  confir- 
mations :  Dowling,  398;  Dwinell,  185;  Jones    142- 
Kohler,  961 
Confirmations,  142, 185,  330,  398 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  (Merchant),  confirmation,  330 
Foreign  Service  examination  announced,  493 
Functions  in  administration  of  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment  and   Assistance  Act,    Executive   order 
55,  56 

Implementation  of  1959  immigration  legislation,  604 
Joint  study  with  Defense  Department  on  disarmament 

679 
Legal  Adviser,  confirmation  (Hager),  398;  resignation 

(Becker),  330 
170th  anniversary  of  founding  of,  492 
Operations  Coordinating  Board,  representative  on,  492 
Organization  and  activities : 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  article  (Pearcy) 

389 
Bureau  of  International  Cultural  Relations : 
Designations  in,  38 
Establishment,  183 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  reorganization  of,  183 
Office  of  Soviet  Union  Affairs,  establishment,  101 
Public  opinion  analysis  and  study,  address  (Foster) 
796 

Participation  in  training  program  for  executives  going 

abroad  and  senior  Foreign  Service  officers,  67 
Passport  controls.    See  Passports 
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State  Department — Continued 
Publications.     See  under  Publications 
Resignations :  Becker,  330 ;  Murphy,  850 
Secretary  of  State : 
Designation  of  officers  to  act  as,  Executive  order,  566 
Numbering  of ,  article  (Dougall,  Patterson),  80 
Special  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Coolidge), 

appointment,  330 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Bohlen), 

designation,  925 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs : 
Appointment  (Merchant),  925 
Confirmation  and  resignation  (Murphy),  330,  850 
Stateless  persons  and  refugees,  protocol  concerning  appli- 
cation of  universal  copyright  convention    (1952)    to 
works  of,  430,  814 
Status    of   forces    (NATO),    agreements    supplementing 

agreement  on,  293,  398 
Stebbins,  Henry  E.,  462 
Steel  industry,  dispute  with  labor,  address  (Eisenhower), 

896 
Steeves,  John  M.,  67,  698 
Steichen,  Edward,  158 
Stimpson,  Harry  F.,  Jr.,  462 
Strumilin,  Stanislav,  869 
Student-exchange  program.     See   Educational  exchange 

program 
Sudan : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  197 
Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  285m 
Suez  Canal : 

Expansion    of,    proposed   International   Bank   loan   to 

U.A.R.  for,  statement  (Herter) ,  939 
Freedom  of  passage  in,  question  of,  statements  (Her- 
ter), 468,  575 
Sugar : 
Cuba,  question  of  U.S.  action  re  quota  for,  statement 

(Herter),  939 
International  sugar  agreement  (1958)  : 
Address  and  statement:  Mann,  172;  Rubottom,  599 
Current  actions,  734,  772,  925 
Summit  meeting,  proposed.     See  Heads  of  Government 

meeting,  proposed 
Supreme  Court,  U.S.,  decision  re  passport  issuance  re- 
strictions, statement  (Hanes),  319 
Surinam,  designation  of  director  of  U.S.  Operations  Mis- 
sion, 258 
Surprise  attack,  Geneva  conference  on.    See  Geneva  con- 
ference of  experts 
Sweden : 
Participation  in  U.S.-Western  European  discussions  re- 
garding shipping  problems,  10 
Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  844 
Tariff    concessions,    compensatory,    negotiations    with 

U.S.,  354 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Educational    exchange   programs,    agreements   with 

U.S.  re,  849,  890 
8ATT,  proces- verbal  extending  validity  of  declaration 
extending  standstill  provisions  of  article  XVI-  // 
101 
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Sweden — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Importation   of  educational,  scientific,   and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on,  67n 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
172,  183,  925 
Switzerland : 
GATT,  provisional  accession  to,  public  views  requested 

on,  450 
Importation  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  ma- 
terials, agreement  (1950)  on,  67n 
U.S.-Swiss    Permanent    Commission    of    Conciliation, 

members  of,  50,  363 
Wheat   agreement    (1959),   international,   with  annex, 
142,  172 

Taiwan  Straits  (see  also  China,  Republic  of),  Communist 
aggression  in,  and  U.S.  position,  addresses:  Dillon, 
571;  Herter,  469;  Parsons,  203;  Robertson,  7,  8,  518 
Tariff  Commission,  U.S.,  240,  516,  725,  804 
Tariff  policy,  U.S.   (see  also  Customs;  and  Tariffs  and 
trade,  general  agreement  on)  : 
Almonds,  request  for  investigation  on  need  for  import 
quota,  announcement  and  letter  (Eisenhower),  240 
Cheeses,   investigation  of  effect  of  imports   on  price- 
support  program,  729 
Compensatory  tariff  concessions,  requests  for  renegoti- 
ation of,  354 
Cotton,  long-staple,  President  accepts  report  re  import 

quotas  on,  516 
Cotton  textiles,  President  requests  investigation  of  im- 
ports of,  letter,  803 
Negotiations  with  Cuba,  proposed,  237 
President's  decisions   against  reopening  escape-clause 
action  on: 
Dried  figs,  723 
Linen  toweling,  639 
Watch  movements,  639 
Renegotiation  of  Canadian  textile  concessions,  views 

invited,  561 
Rye  imports : 

Investigation  of  effect  on  domestic  price-support  pro- 
gram, 56 
Proclamation  limiting,  317 
Stainless-steel  flatware,  increase  in  duty  on  imports  of, 

proclamation  and  letter  (Eisenhower),  727 
Wool  fabrics : 

Renegotiation  of  concessions,  proposed : 
Announcement,  481 
Views  invited  on,  724 
Supplemental  quota,  proclamation  amending,  559 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on : 
Compensatory  tariff  concessions,  negotiations  with  seven 
countries,  announcement,  notices,  and  list  of  arti- 
cles, 354 
Declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of  article 
XVI  :4  and  proces-verbal  extending  validity  of  dec- 
laration, 68, 101,  961 
15th  session  of  Contracting  Parties : 
Announcement  of  and  departure  statement  (Dillon), 

633 
Report  of  U.S.  delegation,  843 
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Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on— Continued 
15th  session  of  Contracting  Parties— Continued 
Statement  (Dillon)  and  text  of  communique,  703 
U.S.  delegation  listed,  679 
New  negotiating  conference,  statement  (Dillon),  706 
'Outer  Seven,"  question  of  U.S.  support  of,  statement 

(Herter),  939 
Proces-verbaux  containing  schedules  to  be  annexed  to 
the  protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  schedule  Ill-Brazil,  34,  68, 101  183 
961 
Provisional  accession  to,  Israel  and  Switzerland,  450 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  schedules, 

6th  and  7th  protocols,  101,  183,  961 
Relationship  to  EEC,  91,  92 

Trade  liberalization,  GATT  efforts  for,  report  and  state- 
ments :  Beale,  95 ;  Eisenhower,  85,  86 ;  Meany   884 
885 
Yugoslavia,  closer  relations  with  GATT,  public  views 
requested  on,  450 
Taxation : 

Convention  with  France  for  reciprocal  treatment  re 

831 
Double  taxation,  avoidance  of.    See  Double  taxation 
Equal  rights  for  women  re,  article  (Hahn) ,  63 
Incentives    to    stimulate    private    investment    abroad, 
letter  and  statements :  Dillon,  128, 156,  377 ;  Draper 
Committee,  209 ;  Lindsay,  130 
U.S.   owners   of  ships  under  foreign   flags,  statement 
(Dillon),  14 
Teacher  exchange  program    {see   also  Educational   ex- 
change program),  remarks :  Eisenhower,  479 ;  Thaver 
448  ' 

Technical,    scientific,    educational,    and    cultural    fields, 
agreements  with  Soviet  Union  for  exchanges  in.    See 
Exchange  agreements 
Technical  aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Economic  and 

technical  aid 
Technical  assistance,  U.N.     See  under  United  Nations 
Technical  talks,  Geneva,  for  detection  and  identification 
of  high-altitude  nuclear  explosions,  U.S.  delegation,  32 
Technical  talks,  Geneva,  on  detection  and  identification 
of  seismic  events: 
Statements  (Herter),  785,  863,  865 
U.S.  delegation,  859 
Telecommunications  (see  also  Voice  of  America)  : 
Broadcasting  station  in  West  Berlin,  Federal  Republic 
of   Germany    proposed   establishment,    statements 
(Herter),  782,  784 
CENTO  system,  U.S.  aid,  584 

Communications  center  in  Peshawar,  Pakistan,  agree- 
ment for  establishment  and  operation,  164,  294 
International  telecommunication  convention  (1952)   68 
257,  293,  330,  398,  461,  491,  565,  608,  697,  849,  890,' 

International  Telecommunication  Union.  See  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union 

North  American  regional  and  Mexican  broadcasting 
agreements,  need  for  U.S.  ratification,  statement 
(Beale)  and  text  of  negotiating  history,  170 

Radio  communications  between  amateur  stations  on  be- 
half of  third  parties,  arrangement  with  Mexico 
330 
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Telecommunications — Continued 
Radio-TV  programs,  U.S.-Soviet: 
Agreement  for  exchange,  955 
Need  for  exchange,  address  (Nixon),  235 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958),  68   293 

330,  461,  608,  697,  849,  890,  925 
Ten  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  : 
Establishment  of: 
Addresses  and  statements :  Lodge,  439,  615,  616 ;  Mur- 
phy, 662 ;  Wilcox,  443,  666 
Four  Power  communique,  438 
Negotiations,  text  of  Disarmament  Commission  resolu- 
tion, 439 
Problems  facing,  address  (Merchant),  590 
Study  of  problems  of  transfers  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Irish  proposal,  statement  (Lodge),  842 
U.S.  representative,  designation,  902 
Tesoro,  George  A.,  65 
Textiles : 
Canadian  tariff  concessions,  renegotiation  of,  561 
Cotton,  President  requests  investigation  of  imports  of 

letter,  803 
Woolen.    See  Wool  fabrics 
Thacher,  Nicholas  G.,  142,  430 
Thailand : 
Agricultural   commodities,    agreement    amending   1957 

agreement  with  U.S.,  222 
DLF  loan,  211 

Importation  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  ma- 
terials, agreement  (1950)  on,  67n 
Private  enterprise  and  investment  in,  U.S.  aid  to  devel- 
op, 514,  909 
Visit  of  U.S.  scientists  in  connection  with  cholera  re- 
search project,  205 
Thayer,  Robert  H.,  38, 184,  310, 448,  510,  748 
Thebom,  Miss  Blanche,  751 

Thermometers,  clinical,  tariff  negotiations  with  Japan  re- 
garding, 354 
Thomen,  Luis  F.,  197 
Thompson,  Llewellyn  E.,  158 
Tibet,  Communist  aggression  and  suppression  in : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statement:  Herter,  469;  Par- 
sons, 348 ;  Robertson,  518,  519 ;  Wilcox,  442,  668 
Refugees,  U.S.  aid,  651 
U.N.  consideration  and  action : 
Question  of  inscription  on  General  Assembly  agenda, 

statement  (Herter),  507 
Statements :  Barco,  683 ;  Lodge,  684 
Text  of  General  Assembly  resolution,  688 
U.S.  support,  Department  statement,  447 
Timber   Committee,  Economic   Commission   for   Europe, 

U.S.  delegate  designated  for  17th  session,  565 
Tobler,  John  H,  494 

Togoland,  advancement  towards  self-government,   state- 
ment (Sears),  180 

Toure,  Sekou,  634,  719,  720 

Touring.    See  Travel,  international 

Trade  (see  also  Agricultural  surpluses ;  Commodity  trade ; 

Customs ;  Economic  policy ;  Exports  ;  Imports ;  Tariff 

policy;    Tariffs   and    trade,   general   agreement    on; 

Trade  agreements ;  and  Trade  fairs)  : 

Balance-of-payments    problems.      See    Balanee-of-pay- 

ments  problems 
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Trade — Continued 
Barriers,   need  for  elimination   of,   addresses:  Dillon, 

703,  740,  741,  858 ;  Herter,  821,  824 
Brazil,  U.S.  trade  with,  address  (Oabot),  755 
Currency  convertibility,  effect  on.     See  Currency  con- 
vertibility 
ECB  special  meeting  on  organizations  and  techniques  of 

foreign  trade,  U.S.  delegation,  65 
Foreign  trade  policy,  U.S.,  remarks  (Rankin),  513 
Guinea,  discussions  on  expansion  of,  723 
International  trade: 
Effects  of  developments  in  U.S.  on,  statements  (Phil- 
lips), 176,  258 
Importance  to  national  growth,  remarks  (Eisenhower, 

Macmillan),  407 
Shipping  policies,  effect  on,  U.S.-Western  European 
discussions  regarding,  10 
Japan,  increase  in  trade  with,  joint  statement  (Herter, 

Fujiyama),  509 
Latin  America : 
Efforts  to  solve  problems  of,  address  (Rubottom),  598 
U.S.  trade  with,  596 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  official  opening,  remarks  (Eisen- 
hower, Elizabeth  II),  75 
Soviet  Union  (see  also  Less  developed  countries :  Eco- 
nomic offensive)  : 
Camp  David   talks   re   U.S.-Soviet   trade   relations, 

statements  (Dillon),  547 
Proposed  increase  in  trade  with  U.S.,  address  (Ru- 
bottom), 596 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

France,  convention  of  establishment,  828,  890 
Pakistan,  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce,  811,  814 
Switzerland,    proposed    suspension    of    certain    pro- 
visions of  1936  agreement  as  supplemented,  450 
Trade  Agreements,  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  450, 
724 

Trade  agreements  program,  U.S. : 
Negotiations    with    certain     Contracting     Parties     to 

GATT,  354 
Public  support  of,  address  (Foster),  799 
Purpose  of,  address  (Dillon),  856 

3d  report  to  Congress  on  operation  of  (Eisenhower), 
excerpt,  83 
Trade  fairs  and  missions  (see  also  Exhibits)  : 
Japanese,  visit  to  U.S.,  682 
U.S.  mission  to  Guinea,  proposed,  723 
U.S.  program,  remarks  (Rankin),  513 
Trade  Unions,  International  Confederation  of  Free,  862 
Trade  unions,  necessity  for,  statement  (Meany),  886 
Training  school  for  mechanics,  agreement  extending  1954 

agreement   with  Mexico,   398 
Travel,  international  (see  also  Passports  and  Visas)  : 
Exchange    restrictions    on    foreign    travel    by   British 

residents,  removal  of,  682 
Inter-American  automotive  traffic,  convention  (1943)  on 

regulation  of,  961 
Need    for    control    of    Communist   travel,    statements: 

Banes,  :{20;  Murpby,  165 
Private   road    vehicles,  customs  convention    (1954)    on 
temporary  importation  of,  182 
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Travel,  international — Continued 

Restrictions    on    Hungarian    personnel    in    U.S.,    aide 

meinoire,  161 
Survey  of   Yugoslavia's   tourist  possibilities,    remarks 

(Rankin),  513 
Touring,    convention    (1954)    concerning    customs    fa- 
cilities for,  182 
Traffic  of  persons  and  goods,  agreement  with  Mexico 
relating  to  the  opening  of  a  border  inspection  sta- 
tion, 330 
Travel  to  U.S.,  new  visa  regulations  for  facilitation  of 

349 
U.S.-Soviet  exchange  agreement  relating  to,  956,  957 
Treasury,  Department  of  the,  805 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  functions  in  administration  of 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
55 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    international     (for    specific 
treaty,  see  country  or  subject)  : 
Current  actions,  34,  67,  101,  141,  182,  221,  257,  293,  330, 
365,  398,  430,  461,  491,  526,  565,  608,  653,  697,  734, 
772,  814,  849,  890,  924,  961 
Need  for  provision  to  settle  disputes  arising  from  in- 
terpretation, address  (Rogers),  382 
Trieste,  Free  Territory  of,  proclamation  abolishing  U.S. 

immigration  quota,  19 
Trikamdas,  Purshottam,  683,  686 

Trinidad,  relaxation  of  restriction  on  dollar  imports,  285w 
Trust  territories,  U.N.  (see  also  individual  territory)  : 
Africa,  progress  toward  independence,  addresses,  letter, 
resolution,  and  statements :  Eisenhower,  289 ;  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution,  732;  Satterthwaite,  338; 
Sears,  180,  291 ;  Wilcox,  446 ;  Zablocki,  730,  922 
Pacific  Islands,  report  on  U.S.  administration,   state- 
ments :  Henry,  252 ;  Nucker,  242,  254 
Trusteeship  Council,  U.N. : 

Documents,  lists  of,  33,  221,  607,  848 
Organizational  problem,  address  (Wilcox),  446 
Tubman,  W.  V.  S.,  481 
Tunisia : 

GATT,  provisional  status  granted,  846 

Proposed  visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  announcement 

823 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  925 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  258 
Turkey : 

CENTO.    See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
DLF  loans,  164,  318 

Foreign  Minister  meets  with  Secretary  Herter,  413 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  1959 

agreement  with  U.S.,  258 
Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperation 

on  uses  for  mutual  defense,  258 
Economic  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to, 

142 
Loan    of   2   submarines,    agreement   amending   1954 

agreement  with  U.S.  re,  492 
Modern  weapons  for  NATO  defense  forces  in,  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  relating  to,  850 
U.S.  excess  and  scrap  property  in,  agreement  with 
U.S.  approving  procedures  for  sale  of,  925 
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Turkey— Continued 

U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  430 
U.S.    support    for    Security    Council    seat,    statement 

(Herter),   578 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  742,  932 

Turner,  William  T.,  904 

Tuthill,  John  W.,  494 

U  On  Sein,  121,  354 

r.A.R.    See  United  Arab  Republic 

U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences,  200 

Uganda,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  285m 

Ukrainian    Soviet    Socialist   Republic    (see  also    Soviet 

Union),  universal  postal  convention  (1957),  814 
Ullastres,  Alberto,  210 
ONO.    See  United  Nations  Command 

Underdeveloped  countries.    See  Less  developed  countries 
UNESCO.     See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, U.N. 
UNICEF.    See  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
Union  of  South  Africa  : 
Administration    of    South-West    Africa,    General    As- 
sembly resolutions  and  statement  (Sears),  807 
Policy  of  apartheid,  U.S.  views  on,  statements :  Riegel- 

man,  949 ;  Sears,  807 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Antarctic  treaty,  650,  911,  924 

GATT,  protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establish- 
ment of  new  schedule  Ill-Brazil,  101 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  734 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex 
101,  172 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    See  Soviet  Union 
United  Arab  Republic : 
Barring  passage  of  Israeli  ships  through  Suez  Canal, 

statements  (Herter),  468,  575 
Exchange  commission  with  U.S.,  establishment,  608 
Support  for  proposed  IDA,  885 

Technical  cooperation  program,  U.S.  resumption  of,  79 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U  S    330 

698,  890 
Educational    exchange   programs,    agreements    with 

U.S.  for  financing,  608,  609 
Importation  of  educational,  scientific,   and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  (1950)  on,  67n 
International  carriage  by  air,  convention  (1929)  for 
unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to,  and  protocol 
amending,  141 

Money  orders,  international,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 
exchange  of,  330 

Parcel  post,  agreement  with  U.S.,  with  detailed  regu- 
lations for  execution  of,  492 

Wheat  agreement   (1959),  international,  with  annex 
172,  183 

U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  430 
United  Kingdom : 
British  Cameroons,  elections  in,  statement   (Zablocki) 

and  text  of  General  Assembly  resolution,  730 
CENTO.    See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
Contribution  to  U.N.  Special  Fund,  increase  in,  692 
Exchange  restrictions  on  foreign  travel,  removal  of,  682 
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United  Kingdom — Continued 

Four  Power  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France,  Germany)  Paris  meet- 
ing, announcement,  708 
Geneva  conference  on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests.     See  Geneva  conference  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapon  tests. 
Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  meeting.    See  Foreign  Minis- 
ters meeting,  Geneva 
Geneva  technical  talks.     See  Geneva  technical  talks 
German  war  documents,  13th  volume,  released,  462 
Participation    in    U.S.-Western    European   discussions 

regarding  shipping  problems,  10 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  10,  75,  76 
Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  84    285 

286,  805,  844 
Tariff  concessions,  negotiations  with  U.S.,  354,  482,  725 
Ten  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.     See  Ten  Na- 
tion Committee  on  Disarmament 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Antarctic  treaty,  650,  911,  924 

Atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes,  agree- 
ment amending  1958  agreement  with  U.S.,  222 
Bahamas  Long  Range  Proving   Ground,   agreement 
with    U.S.    on    administrative    matters    connected 
with,  430 
Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  pri- 
vate road  vehicles,  extension  to  Barbados,  182 
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